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piarkable  degree.  Nature,  in  all  pro- 
liability,  had  mixed  little  or  nothing  in- 
flammable in  his  compofition ;  or,what- 
<ever  feeds  of  excels  {he  might  have  (own 
•within  him,  were  effectually  ilifled  and 
deftroyed  by  the  auiierity  of  his  educa- 
tion. 

The  Tallies  of  his  youth,  far  from  be- 
ing inordinate  or  criminal,  never  ex 
ceeded  the  bounds  of  that  decent  jollity 
which  an  extraordinary  pot,  on  extra- 
ordinary occalion?;  ma>.  be  u;ppofed  to 
have  produced  in  a  club  of  ledate  book- 
keepers, whofe'imagin.Hions  wereneither 
very  warm  nor  luxuriant.  Little  fub- 
jeft  to  rtfined  fenfations,  he  was  fcarce 
ever  difturbed  with  /'.oient  emotions  of 
any  kind.  1  he  pa:Hon  of  love  never 
interrupted  his  tranqui  'ity;  and  if,  as 
Mr.  Creech  fays  after  liorace, 

Not  to  admire  is  all  the  at  I  know, 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  fo  j 

Mr.  Pickle  was,  undoubtedly,  poflefTe4 
of  that  invaluable  fecret  •  at  leaft,  he  was 
never  known  to  betray  the  fainteft 
fymptom  of  tranfport,  except  one  even 
ing  at  the  club,  wnere  he  obierved,  with 
fome  demonftrations  of  vivacity,  that  he 
had  dined  upon  a  delicate  loin  of  real. 

Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of 
phlegm,  he  could  not  help  feeding  his 
disappointments  in  trade  ;  and  upon  the 
failure  of  a  certain  under-wrirer,  by 
which  he  loft  five  hundred  pounds,  de- 
clared his  defign  of  reljnqui filing  bufi- 
nefs,  and  retiring  to  the  country.  In 
this  refolution  he  was  comforted  and 
encouraged  by  his  only  fifler,  Mrs. 
Grizzle,  who  had  managed  his  farniJv 
ftnce  the  death  of  his  father/  and  was 
now  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  maiden- 
hood, with  a  fortune  of  five  thouiand 
founds,  and  a  large  flock  of  ceconorrry 
and  devotion. 

Thefe  qualifications,  one  would  think, 
might  have  been  the  means  of  abridging 
the  terms  of  her  celibacy,  as  (he  never 
exprefTed  any  avcrfion  to  wedlock  ;  but, 
it  feems,  fhe  war,  too  Hei:cate  in  her 
choice,  to  find  a'  mate  to  her  inclination 
in  the  c  ty :  for  I  cannot  fuppofe  tint  Hie 
remained  fo  long  un'fftliciiccl;  though' 
the  charms  of  her  perfon  "•vyWe  -not  alto- 
gether enchanting,  nor  her  mnn'ticT 
and  above  agreeable.  Exclufive  of  a 
very  wan  (not  to  call  it  fallow)  com- 
plex fon,  which,  perhaps,  was  the  ef- 


fects of  her  virginity  and  mortification, 
fhe  had  a  caft  in  her  eyes  tnat  was  not' 
at  all  engaging,  and  fuch  an  extent  of 
mouth,  as  no  art  or  affectation  could  con- 
tract into  any  proportionable  dimenlion  : 
then,  her  piety  was  rather  peevim  than  re- 
figned,  and  did  not  in  the  leaftdiminifh  a 
certain  ftateljnefs  in  her  demeanour  an4 
conversation,  that  delighted  in  commu- 
nicating the  importance  and  honour  of 
her  family  5  which,  by  the  bye,  was  not 
to  be  traced  two  generations  back,  by- 
all  the  power  of  heraldry  or  tradition. 

She  feemed  to  have  renounced  all  the 
ideas  fhe  had  acquired  before  her  father 
feryed  the  office  of  fheriff;    and  the  sera 
which  regulated  the  dates  of  all  herob- 
feryatiqns,  was  the   mayoralty    of  her 
p'P'i.    Nav,  fo  fblicitous  was  this  good 
lady  for  the  fupport  and  propagation  of 
the  family-name,  that,  fupprefTmg  every 
felfiih   motive,     fhe  actually   prevailed 
upon   her  brother  to  combat  with  hi^ 
own  djfpofition,  and  even  furrnpr.nt  it 
fo  far,  as  to  declare  a  pafTion  ''for  the 
perfon  whom  he  afterwards  wedded,  as 
we  iLaii  fee  in  the  fequel.     Indeed,  fhe 
was  the  fpur  that  mitigated  him  in  all 
his  extraordinru  v  undertakings  5   and  I 
quellion.  wheti  ev  or  not  he  would  have 
been  able  to  diiengage  himfelf  fj'om  that 
courfe  of  life  in  which  he  had  fo  long 
mechanically  moved,  unlefs  he  had  been 
rouzed  and   actuated  by  her  inceffant 
exhortations.  London,  flieobferved,  wag 
a  receptacle  of  iniquity,  where  an  ho- 
neft  unfufpecling   man   was  every  day 
in  danger  of  falling  a  facrifice  to  craft 5 
where  innocence  was  expofecl  to  con- 
tinual tempt-.itions,  and  virtue  eternally 
peiiecuted  by  malice  and  ilander ;  where 
eveiy  thing  was<ruled  by  caprice  and 
corruption,    arid  merit   utterly   diicou- 
raged  and  defnifed.     This  la  ft  imputa- 
tion Hie  pronounced  with  fiich  emuhafis 
and  chagrin,  as  plainly  denoted  ho\v  far 
flie  confidered  herfelf  as  an  example  oF 
what    fhe    advanced  j     and  really    the 
charge  was   juftified  by   the   conftruc- 
tions  that  were  put  upon  her  retreat  by 
hor  female  friends,  who,   far  from  im- 
puting it  to  the  laudable  motives  that  in- 
duced her,  infjnuated,  in  farcaitick  com- 
mendations, that  liie  had  good  reafon  to 
be  diflatisfied  with  a  place  where  fhe  had' 
boen  fo  long   overlooked  }    and  that  it 
was  certainly  her  wifeil  courfe  to  make 
her  lad  effort  in  the  country,   where,  in 
all  probability,   her  talents  would  be 
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ilpfed,  and  her  fortune  more  at- 
tractive. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  her  admonitions, 
Chough  they  were  powerful  enough  to 
convince,  would  have  been  infufficient 
fo  overcome  the  languor  and  ifls  inertie$ 
of  her  brother,  had  fhe  not  reinforced 
her  arguments,  by  calling  in  queftion 
the  credit  of  two  or  three  merchants, 
with  whom  he  was  embarked  in  trade. 

Alarmed  at  thefe  hints  of  intelli- 
gence, he  exerted  himfelf  effc&uallyj 
he  withdrew  hi;  money  from  trade,  and 
laying  it  out  in  bank-ttcck  and  India- 
bonds,  removed  to  a  houfe  in  the  coun- 
try, which  his  father  had  built  near  the 
fea-fide,  for  the  convenience  of  carry- 
ing on  a  certain  branch  of  trafHck  in, 
which  he  had  been  deeply  concerned. 

Here  then  Mr.  Pickle  'fixed  his  ha- 
bitation for  life,  in  the  fix  and  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  :  and  though  the  pangs 
he  felt  at  parting  with  his  intimate  com- 
panions, and  quitting  all  his  former 
Connexions,  were  not  quite  fo  keen  as 
to  produce  any  dangerous  difbrder  in 
his  confutation,  he  did  not  fail  t>»  be 
extremely  difcqncerted  at  his  firlt  en- 
trance into  a  fcene  of  life  to  vmch  he 
was  totally  a  ftrangcr.  Not  but  that  he 
met  with  abundance  of  people  in  the 
country,  v/ho,  in  confideration  of:  his 
fort'ine,  courted  his  acquaintance,  and 
breathed  nothing  but  friendship  and  hof- 
pitality :  yet  even  the  trouble  of  receiv- 
ing and  returning  thefe  civilities,  was 
an  intolerable  fatigue  to  a  man  of  his 
habits  and  difpolition.  He  therefore 
|eft  the  care  of.  the  ceremonial  to  his 
filter,  who  indulged  herfelf  in  all  the 
pride  of  formality  j  while  he  himfelf 
having  made  a  difcovery  of  a  publick- 
houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  went  thi- 
ther every  evening,  and  enjoyed  his 
pipe  and  cann  j  being  very  well  fatis- 
6ed  with  the  behaviour  of  the  landlord, 
whole  communicative  temper  was  a 
great  comfort  to  his  own  taciturnity  j 
for  he  fhunned  all  fuperflujty  of  fpeech, 
as  much  as  he  avoided  any  other  unne- 
expence. 


CHAP.    II, 

lE  IS  MADE  ACQUAINTED  WITH 
THE  CHARACTERS  OF  COMMO- 
DORE TRUNNION  AND  HIS  AD- 
HERENTS j  MEETS  WITH  THEM 
£Y  ACCIDENT,  AND  CONTRACTS 


AN  INTIMACY  WITH  THAT  COM- 
MANDER. 

THIS  loquacious  publican foon gave 
him  Sketches  of 'ail  the  characters 
in  die  county  ;  and,  among  others,  de- 
fcribed  that  of  his  next  neighbour, 
Commodore  Trunnion,  which  was  al- 
together lingular  and  odd.  *  The  con?- 
mod  ore  and  your  worihip,'  laid  h?, 
will  in  a  Ihort  time  be  hand  and 
glove  5  he  has  a  power  of  money,  and 
fpends  it  like  a  prince — that  is,  in  his 
own  way;  for  to  be  fure  he  is  a  little 
humorfbme,  as  the  'faying  is,  and 
iwears  woundily  \  though  Til  befworn 
he  means  no  more  harm  than  a  fucking 
babe.  Lord  help  us  !  it  will  do  your 
honour's  heart  good  to  hear  him  tell  a 
flory,  as  how  he  lay  along-lide  of  the 
French, yard-arm  and  yard-arm, board 
and  board,  and  of  heaving  grapplings,. 
and  llink-pots,  and  grapes,  and  round 
and  double-headed  panrjdyes,  crows 
and  carters.  Laud  have  mercy  upon, 
us  !  he  has  been  a  great  warrior  in  h:.s 
time,  and  loll  an  eye  and  a  heel  in  the 
fervice.— r-Then  he  does  not  live  like 
any  other  Chriltian  landmanj  but 
keeps  garriion  in  his  houfe,  as  if  he 
were  in  the  midll  of  his  enemies,  and 
nnkes  his  fervants  turn  out  in  the 
night,  watch  and  watch,  (as  he  calls 
it)  all  the  year  round.  His  habita- 
tion is  defended  by  a  ditch,  over  which 
he  has  laid  a  draw-bridge,  and  plant-, 
ed  his.  court-yard  with  patereroes 
continually  loaded  with  mot,  under 
the  direction  of  one  Mr.  Hatchway, 
who  had  one  of  his  legs  /hot  away 
•while  he  acled  as  lieutenant  on  board 
the  comiAodore's  (hip  5  and  now  be- 
ing on  half-pay,  lives  with  him  as  his 
companion.  The  lieutenant  is  a  very 
brave  man,  a  great  joker,  and,  as  the 
faying  is,  hath  got  the  length  of  hi* 
commander's  foot.  Though  he  has 
another  favourite  in  the  houfe,  called 
Tom  Pipes,  that  was  ,his  boatfwain's 
mate,  and  now  keeps  the  fervants  -in 
order.  Tom  is  a  man  of  a  few  words, 
but  an  excellent  hand  at  a  fong  con- 
cerning the  boatfwain's  whittle,  huf- 
fle-cap  and  chuck-farthing — there  is 
riot  fuch  another  pipe  in  the  county. 
So  that  the  commodore  lives  very 
happy  in  his  own  manner  j  thof  he 
be  fometimes  thrown  into  perilous 
paiTions  and  quandaries,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  his  poorkinfmen,  whom. 
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he  can't  abide,  becaufe  as  how  fome 
of  them  were  the  firtt  occafion  of  his 
going  to  fea.  Then  he  fweats  with 
agony  at  the  fight  of  an  attorney  j  juft 
for  all  the  world,  as  fome  people  have 
an  antipathy  to  a  cat}  for  it  ieems  he 
was  once  at  law  for  ftriking  one  of  his 
pfficers,  and  caft  in  a  fwinging  fum. 
He  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  afHifted 
with  goblins  that  difturb  his  reft,  and 
keep  fuch  a  racket  in  his  houfe,  that 
you  would  think  (God  blefs  us!)  all 
the  devils  in  hell  had  broke  loofe  upon 
him.  It  was  no  longer  ago  than  laft 
year,  about  this  time,  that  he  was 
tormented  the  live-long  night  by  two 
mifchicvous  fpirits  that  got  into  his 
chamber,  and  played  a  thoufand pranks 
about  his  hammock,  (for  there  is  not 
one  bed  within  his  walls.)  Well, 
Sir,  he  rung  his  bell,  called  up  all  his 
fervants,  got  lights,  and  made  a 
thorough  fearch  ;  but  the  devil  a  gob- 
lin was  to  be  found.  He  hnd  no  fooner 
turned  in  again,  and  the  reft  of  the 
family  gone  to  deep,  than  the  foul 
fiends  began  their  gcme  anew.  The 
commodore  got  up  in  the  dark,  drew 
his  cutlafs,  and  attacked  them  both  fo 
manfully,  that,  in  five  minutes,  every 
thing  in  the  apartment  went  to  pieces. 
The  lieuttnant  hearing  the  noife,  came 
to  his  affiftance.  Tom  Pipes  beino- 
told  what  was  the  matter,  lighted  his 
match,  and  going  down  to  the  y.v.xl, 
fired  all  the  patereroes  as  fignals  of 
diftrefs.  Well,  to  be  fure,  the  whole 
parifh  was  in  a  pucker  !  fome  thought 
the  French  had  landed  j  others  ima- 
gined the  commodore's  houfe  was  be- 
fet  by  thieves.  For  my  own  part,  I 
called  up  two  dragoons  that  are  quar- 
tered upon  me  ;  and  they  fwore  with 
deadly  oaths,  it  was  a  gang  of  fmug- 
glers  engaged  with  a  party  of  their  re- 
giment that  lies  in  the  next  village  j 
and  mounting  their  horfes  like  lufty 
fellows,  rod  up  into  the  country  as 
fa  ft  as  their  beafts  could  carry  them. 
Ah,  mafter !  thefe  are  hard  times, 
when  an  induftrious  body  cannot  earn 
his  bread  without  fear  of  the  gallows. 
Your  we  rfhip's  father  (God  reft  his 
foul  !)  was  a  good  gentleman,  and  as 
well  refpeited  in  this  parifh,  as  e'er  a 
he  that  walks  upon  neat's  leather. 
And  if  your  honour  mould  want  a 
fmall  parcel  of  fine  tea,  or  a  few  an- 
chors of  right  Nantz,  I'll , be  bound 
you  fhail  be  furnifhed  to  your  heart's 


content.     But,  as  I  was  faying,  tho 
hubbub  continued  till  morning,  when 
the  parfon   being  fent  for,  conjured 
the  fpirits  into  the  Red  Sea;  and  the 
houfe  has  been  pretty  quiet  ever  fince, 
True  it  is,   Mr.  Hatchway  makes  a 
mock  of  the  whole  affair ;  and  told 
his   commander  in  this  veiy  blefied 
fpot,  that  the  two  gobblins  were  no 
other  than  a  couple  of  jack-dawswhich 
had  fallen  down   the  chimney,    and 
made  a  flapping  with  their  wings  up 
and   down   the  apartment.     But  the 
commodore,  who   is  very  cholerick, 
and  does  not  like  to  be  jeered,  fell 
into  a  main  high  paffion,  an^l  ftormed 
like  a  perfect  hurricane,  fwearingthat 
he  knew  a  devil  from  a  jack-daw  as 
well  as  e'er  a  man  in  the  three  king- 
doms.    He  owned,  indeed,  that  the 
birds  were  found,  but  denied  that  they 
were  the  occafion  of  the  uproar.     For 
my  own  part,  mafter,  I  believe  much 
maybe  faid  on  both  fides  of  thequeftion; 
thoft  to  be  fure,  the  devil  is  always 
going  about,  as  the  faying  is.' 
This  circumftantial  account,    extra- 
ordinary as  it  was,    never  altered  one 
feature  in  the  countenance  of  Mr. Pickle, 
who  having   heard   it  to  an  end,  took 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  laying,  with 
a  look  of  infinite  fagacify  and  delibera- 
tion, *  I  do  fuppofe  he  is  of  the  Cornifh 
Trunnions.     What  fort  of  a  woman 
is  his  fpoufe  ?'-— <  Spoufe!'  cried  the 
ther  j   *  cdds  heart !   I  don't  think  he 
would  marry   the   Queen    of   Sheba. 
Lack-a-day,  Sir  !  he  won't  fufter  his 
own  maids  to  lie  in  the  garrifon,  but 
turns  them  into  an   out-houfe  every 
night  before  the  watch  is  fet.     Bhls 
your  honour's  foul !  he  is,  as  it  were, 
a   very  oddifh   kind  of  a  gentleman. 
Your  worfhip  would   have  feen  him 
before  now ;  for,  when  he  is  well,  he 
and  my  good  mailer  Hatchway  come 
hither  every  evening,  and  drink  a  cou- 
ple of  canns  of  rumbo  a-piece  j  but 
he  has  been  confined  to  hi*  houfe  this 
fortnight  by  a  plaguy  fit  of  the  gout, 
which,  I'll  affure  your  woifhip,  is  a 
good  penny  out  of  my  pocket.' 
At  that  inftant,  Mr.   Pickle's  ears 
were  faluted  with  ruch  a  ftrange  noife, 
as  even  difcompofed  the  mufcles  of  .Ins 
face,  which  gave  immediate  indications 
of  alarm.    This  compofiiion  of  notes  at 
£rft  refembled  the  crying  of  quails,  and 
croaking  of  bull-frogs  j  but  as  it  ap- 
proached nearer,  he  could  diftinguifh  ar- 
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ticulate  founds  pronounced  with  great 
violence,  in  fuch  a  cadence  as  one  would 
expecl  to  hear  from  a  human  creature 
fcolding  through  the  organs  of  an  afs. 
It  was  neither  fpeaking  nor  braying, 
but  a  furprizing  mixture  of  both,  em- 
ployed in  the  utterance  of  terms  abfo- 
lutely  unintelligible  to  our  wonder- 
ing merchant,  who  had  juft  opened  his 
mouth  to  expre/s  his  curiofity,  when  the 
landlord,  ftarting  up  at  the  well  known 
found,  cried,  '  Odd's  niggers!  there  is 

*  the  commodore  with  his  company,  as 

*  fure  as  I  live!1  and  with  his  apron 
began  to  wipe  the  duft  off  an  elbow 
chair  placed  at  one  fide  of  the  fire,  and 
kept  facred.for  the  eafe  and  convenience 
of  this  infirm  commander.     While  he 
was  thus  occupied,  a  voice  (till  more 
uncouth  than  the  former,  bauled  aloud, 

*  Ho  !  the  houfe,  a  hoy  ! '  Upon  which 
the  pubFican,  clapping  a  hand  to  each 
ilde  of  his  head,  with  his  thumbs  fixed 
to  his  ears,  rebellowed  in  the  fame  tone, 
which  he  had  learned  to  imitate,  *  Hil- 
'  loah!'     The  voice  again  exclaimed, 
'  Have  you  got  any  attorneys  aboard  ?' 
And  when  the  landlord  replied,  '  No, 

*  no;*  this  man  of  ttrange  expectation 
came  in,  fupported  by  his  two  depert- 
dants,  and  difplayed  a  figure  every  way 
anfwerableto  the  oddity  of  his  character. 
He  was  in  Itatute  at  leaft  fix  feet  high, 
though   he  had  contracted  a  habit   of 
ftooping,  by  living  fo  long  on  board  j 
his  complexion  was  tawny,  and  his  af- 
peft  rendered  hideous  by  a  large  fear 
acrofs  his  nofe,  and  a  patch  that  cover- 
ed the  place  of  one  eye.     Being  feated  in 
his  chair,  with  great  formality  the  land- 
lord complimented  him  upon  his  being 
able  to  come  abroad  again  j  and  having, 
in  a  whifper,  communicated  the  name 
of  his  fellow-gueft,  whom  the  commo- 
dore already  knew  by  report,  went  to 
prepare,  with  all  imaginable  difpatch, 
the  firft  allowance  of  his  favourite  li- 
quor, in  three  feparate  canns,,  (for  each 
was  accommodated  with  his  own  por- 
tion apart)  while  the  lieutenant  fat  down 
on  the  blind  fide  of  his  commander}  and 
Tom  Pipes,  knowing  his  diftance,  with 
great  modefty  took  his  ftation  in  the 
rear.     After  a  paufe  of  fome  minutes, 
the  convention  was  begun  by  this  fe- 
rocious chief,  who  fixing  his  eye  upon 
the  lieutenant  withafternneis  of  counte- 
nance not  to  bedefcribed,  addrefledhim 
in  thefe  words :  «  D— n  my  eyes !  Harch- 

*  way,  I  always  took  you  to  be  a  better 


feaman  than  to  overfet  our  chaife  in 
fuch  fair  weather.  Blood !  didn't  I 
tell  you  we  were  running  bump  artiore, 
and  bid  you  let  in  the  lee-brace,  and 
haul  upon  a  wind  ?' — '  Yes,1  replied 
the  other  with  an  arch  fneer,  *  I  do  con- 
fefs  as  how  you  did  give  fuch  orders, 
after  you  had  run  us  foul  of  a  poft, 
fo  as  that  the  carriage  lay  along,  and 
could  not  right  herfelf.' — *  I  run  you 
foul  of  a  poll!'  cried  the  commander; 
d — n  my  heart !  you're  a  pretty  dog, 
an't  you,  to  tell  me  fo  above-board  to 
my  face  ?  Did  I  take  charge  of  the 
chaife  ?  Did  I  ftand  at  the  helm  ?'-— 
No,'  anfwered  Hatchway;  f  I  muft 
confefs  you  did  not  fteer  j  but  how-, 
fomever,  you  cunned  all  the  way  j  and 
fo,  as  you  could  not  fee  how  the  land 
lay,  being  blind  of  your  larboard  eye, 
we  were  raft  afliore,  before  you  knew 
any  thing  of  the  matter.  Pipes,  who 
flood  abaft,  can  teftify  the  truth  of 
what  I  fay.' — *  D — n  i-ny  limbs !'  re- 
umed  the  commodore,  *  I  don't  value 
what  you  or  Pipes  fay  a  rope-yarn. 
Yoif  re  a  couple  of  mutinous— —I'll 
fay  no  more  j  but,  you  (han't  run  your 
rig  upon  me,  d — n  ye!  I  am  the 
man  that  learnt  you,  Jack  Hatchway, 
to  fplice  a  rope,  and  raife  a  perpendi- 
cular.' 

The  lieutenant,  who  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  trim  of  his 
captain,  did  not  chufe  to  carry  on  the 
altercation  any  farther ;  but  taking  up 
his  cann,  drank  to  the  health  ot  the 
Granger,  who  very  courteously  returned 
the  compliment,  without,  however,  pre- 
fuming  to  join  in  the  converfation, 
which  fuflfered  a  confiderable  paufe. 
During  this  interruption,  Mr.  Hatch- 
way's wit  difplayed  itfelf  in  feveral 
practical  jokes  upon  the  commodore, 
with  whom,  he  knew,  it  was  dangerous 
to  tamper  in  any  other  way.  Being 
without  the  fphere  of  his  vifion,  he  fe- 
cuiely  pilfered  his  tobacco,  drank  his 
rumbo,  made  wry  faces,  and  (to  ufe  the 
vulgar  phrafe)  cocked  Ins  eye  at  him,  to 
the  no  iinall  entertainment  of  the  ipe£la- 
tors,  Mr.  Pickle  himfelf  not  cxceptcd, 
who  gave  evident  tokens  of  uncommon 
fatisfaftion  at  the  dexterity  of  this  ma- 
rine pantomime. 

Meanwhile,  the  captain's  choler  gra- 
dually fubfided,  and  he  was  pleafed  to 
defire  Hatchway,  by  the  familiar  and 
friendly  diminutive  of  Jack,  to  reed  a 
newfpaper  that  lay  on  the  tab]e  before 
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him.     This  taflc  was  accordingly  un- 
dertaken by  the  lame  lieutenant,  who, 
among  other  paragraphs,  read  that  which 
follows,  with  an  elevation  of  voice  that 
feemed  toprognofticate  Something  extra- 
ordinary.   {  We  are  informed,  that  Ad- 
miral Bower  will    very  loon  be  cre- 
ated a  Britifn  peer,    for  his  eminent 
fervices  during  the  war,  particularly 
in  his  late  engagement  with  the  French 
fleet.'     Trunnion  was  thunderftruck 
at  this  piece  of  intelligence.     The  mug 
dropped  from  his  hand  and  fhiveredinto 
a  thotiiand  pieces ;  his  eye  glirtened  like 
that  of  a  rattle- fnake,  and  ibme  minutes 
elapied  before  he  could  pronounce,  '  A- 
*•  vaft!  overhaul  that  article  again.'     It 
was  no  iboner  read   the   fetond   time, 
than  firming  the  table  with  Iris  fift,  he 
ferted  up,   and  with  the  moil  violent 
emphr.f;s  of  rage  and  indignation,  ex- 
claimed,   '  D — n  my  heart  and   liver  f 
it  is  a  laud  lye,  d'ye  fee ;   and  I  will 
maintain  it  to  be  a  1}  e,  from  the  fprit- 
fa/1  yard  to  the  mizen-top- fail  haul- 
yards!     Blood   and   thnnder!    Will 
Bower  a  peer  of  this  realm  I   a  fellow 
of  yciterday,  that  fcarce  knows  a  maft 
from  a  manger;  a  fnotty-nofe  boy, 
whora  I  mylelf  have  ordered  to  the 
gun,  for  ftealingeggs  out  of  the  hen- 
coops !  and  I,  Hawier  Trunnion,  who 
commanded  a  fliSp  before   he  could 
keep  a  reckoning,  am  laid  afide,  d'ye 
fee,  and  forgotten  I    If  fo  be,  as  this 
be  the  cafe,  there  is  a  rotten  plank  in 
our  conftitntion,  which  ought  to  be 
hove  down  and  repaired,  d — n  my 
eyes!    For  my  own  part,  d'ye  fee,  I 
was  none  of  your  Guinea-pigs;  I  did 
not  rife  in  the  fervice  by  parliamen- 
teering  intereft,  or  a  handibme  bitch' 
of  a  wife.     I  was  not  hoifted  over  the 
bellies  of  better   men,   nor   ftrutted 
athwart  the  quarter-deck  in  a  laced 
doublet,    and    thingumbobs    at    the 
writts.     D — n  my  limbs  I  I  have  been 
a  hard-working  man,  and  ferved  all 
offices  on  board,  from  cook's  mifter 
to  the  command  of  a  veflel.     Here, 
you  Tun  ley,  there's  the  hand  of  a  tea- 
man,  you  dog.'     So  faying,  he  laid 
hold  on  the  landlord's  fift,  and  honour- 
ed him  with  fuch  a  fqueeze,  a&  compell- 
ed him  to  roar  with  great  vociferation, 
to  the  infinite  fatisfaclion  of  the  com- 
modore, whofe  features  were  a  little  un- 
bended, by  this  acknowledgment  of  his 
vigour  j   and   he  thus  proceeded  in  a 
Ids  outrageous  ftrain  :  «  They  mak?  a 


*  damned  noife  about  this  engagemerit 

*  with  the  French ;  but,  egad !  it  was 
«  no  more  than  a  bum-boat  battle,  iri 

*  comparifon  with  fome  that  I  have  feen. 

*  There  was  old  Rook,   and  Jennings,} 
'  and  another  <vhom  I'll  be  damned  be- 

*  fore  I  name,  that  knew  what  fighting 

*  was.    As  for  my  own  ftiare,  d'ye  fee$ 

*  I  am  none  of  thofe  that  hallo  in  their 
'  own  commendation  :  but  if  fo  be  that 
'  I  were  minded  to  ftand  my  own  trum- 

*  peter,  fome  of  thole  little  fellows  that 

*  hold  their  heads  fo  high,  would  be 

*  taken   all  aback,   as   the  faying  isj 

*  they  would  be  afhamed  to  mew  their 

*  colours,  d— n  my  eyes!    I  once  lay; 

*  eight  glaffes  along- fide  of  the  Flour  de 

<  Lcufe,  a  French  man  of  war,  though^ 

*  her   metal    was  much   heavier,    and 
'  her    complement    larger  by  a  hun- 
4  drcd  hands  than  mirre. — You,  Jack 
'  Hatchway,   d — n  ye,  what  d'ye  grin. 

*  at  ?  D'ye  think  I  tell  a  ftory,  becaufe 

*  you  never  heard  it  before?' 

*  Why,  look  ye,  Sir,'  anfwered  thtf 
lieutenant,  *  I  am  glad  to  find  you  can! 

*  Rand  your  own  trumpeter,  on  occa- 

*  iion  :  thof  I  vvifh  you  would  change 
'  the  turre ;  for  that  is  the   fame  you 

*  have  been  piping  every  watch  for  thele 
'  ten  months  paft.    Tunley  himfelf  will 
'  tell  you,  he  has  heard  it  five  hundred 

*  times.' — (    God    forgive    you,    Mr* 

*  Hatchway/  faid  the  landlord,   inter- 
rupting him  f  *  as  I'm  an  honelr.  mart 
'  and   a  houfekeeper,  I  never  heard  a 

*  fyllab  of  the  matter.' 

This  declaration,  though  not  ftriclly 
true,  was  extremely  agreeable  to  Mr.' 
Trunnion,  who,  with  an  air  of  triumph^ 
ob ferved,  *  Alia!  Jack,  I  thought  I 
'  fhould  bring  you  up,  with  your  gibes' 
«  and  your  jokes ;  but,  fuppofe  you' 

*  had  heard  it  before,  is  that  any  rea- 
«  Ion  why  it  fhouldn't  be  told  to  an- 
«  other  perfon  ?    There's  the  ftranger  ? 
'  belike   he  has  heard  it  five  hundred 
'  times  too — han't  you,  brother?'  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  Mr.  Pickle  5  who, 
replying  with  a  look  exprefling  curiofity? 

*  No,  neve~r;'  he  tlrus  went  on:  '  Well, 

<  you  feem  to  be  an  hone  ft,  quiet  fort  of 

*  a  man ;  and  therefore  yon  muft  know, 
«  as  I   faid  before,  I  fell  in  with   a 
*'  French  man  of  war,  Cape  Finifterre 
f  bearing  abovit  fix  leagues  on  the  wea- 
'  tiier-bow,  and  the  chaCe  three  leagues5 
'  to  leeward,  going  t>ef ore  the  wind: 

<  whej?eupon  I  fet  my  ftudding  fails,- 

*  and  coming  up.  with  her,  hoifted  my 

*  jack 
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*  jack  and  enfign,  and  poured  in  a  whole 

*  broaclf.de,    before  you    could    count, 
«  three  ratti'ins  in  the  miren  fhrouds; 

*  for  I  always   keep  a  good  look-out, 

*  arid    love   to   have    the   firfl:   fire."— 
«   Thst  I'll  be  fworn,'  fa  id  Hatchway  : 

*  for  the  day  we  made  the  triumph,  you 

*  ordered  the  men  to  fire  when  flie  was 
'  hull  to,   by  the  fame  token  we  below 

*  pointed  the  guns  at  a  flight  of  gulls  j 

*  and  I  won  a  cann  of  punch  from  the 

*  gunner,  by  killing  the  firll  bird/  Ex- 
afperated   at  this  farcafm,    he  replied, 
with  .great  vehemence,  *  You  lye,  lub- 

*  ber  !  d — n  your  bones!  what  bufmefs 

*  have  you  to  come  always  athwart  my 

*  haufe  in  this  manner? — You,  Pipes, 
'  was  upon  deck,  and  can  bear  witnefs, 

*  whether  or  not  I  fired  too  foot).  Speak,. 

*  you  blood  of  a ,  and  that  upon 

*  the  word  of  a  feaman :    how  did  the 

*  chace  bear  off  us,  when  I  gave  orders 
'  to  fire?' 

Pipes,  who  had  hitherto  fat  filent, 
being  thus  called  upon  to  give  his  evi- 
dence, after  diverfeftrangegefticulations, 
opened  his  mouth  like  a  gafping  cod,  and 
with  a  cadence  like  "that  of  the  eaft-wind 
finging  through  a  cranny,  pronounced, 
*  Half  a  quarter  of  a  league  right  upon 
'our  lee-beam." — '  Nearer,  you   por- 
'pufs-fac'd  fwab  !'   cried  the  commo- 
dore; *  nearer  by  twelve  fathom  :  bur, 
howfomever,  that's  enough  to  prove 
the  falfhood    of  Hatchway's    jaw—- 
and fo,  brother,  d'ye  fee,'  turning  to 
vlr.  Pickle,   '  I   lay  along-fide  of  the 
Flour  de  Loufe,  yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm,    plying    our    great    guns    and 
fmali  arms,    and   heaving    in    ftink- 
pots,  powder-bottles,  and  hand-gre- 
nades, till  our  (hot  was  all  expended, 
double-headed,  partridge,  and  grape : 
then   we    loaded    with    iron    crows, 
marlin-fpikes,    and    old    nails  ;    but 
finding  the  Frenchman  took  a  great 
deal   of  drubbing,  and  that  he   had 
fhot  away  all  our  rigging,  and  killed 
and  wounded  a  great  number  of  our 
men,  d'ye  feel   I  refolved  to  run  him 
on  board  upon   his  quarter  5  and  fo 
ordered  our  grapplings  to  be  got  ready: 
but    Moniieur     perceiving   what   we 
were  about,    filled    his  topfuls,    and 
filtered  off;  leaving  us  like  a  log  upon 
the  water  and  our  fcuppers  ruurning 
with  blood.1 

Mr.  Pickle  and   the    landlord  paid. 
frch  extraordinary  attention  to  the  re- 


hearfal  of  this  exploit,  that  Trunnion 
was  encouraged  to  entertain  them  with 
more  ftorics  of  the  fame  nature  j  after 
which   he   obferved,  by  way  of  enco- 
mium on  the  government,  that  all  he 
had  gained  in  the    fervice  was  a  lame 
foot,  and  the  lofs  of  an  eye.     The  lieu- 
tenant, who  could  not  find  in  his  heart 
to  lofe  any  opportunity  of  being  witty 
at  the  expence  of  his  commander,  gave 
a  loofe  to  his  fatirical  talent  once  more  ; 
faying,  '  I  have  heard  as  how  you  came 
by  your  lame  foot,  by  having  your 
upper  decks  overflowed  with  liquor, 
whereby  you  became  crank,  and  roll- 
ed, d'ye  fee,  in  fucli  a  manner,  thit 
by  a  pitch  of  the  (hip,  your  ftarboarcl 
heel  was  jammed  in  one  of  the  fcup- 
pers  j  and  as  for  the  matter  of  your 
eye,  that  was  knocked  out  by  your 
own   crew  when   the  Lightning  was 
paid  off.     There's  poor  Pipes,  who 
was  be-aten  into  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow   for  taking  your   part,  and 
giving  you  time  to  meer  off;   and  t 
don't  find  as  how  you  have  rewarded 
him   according  as  he  deferves.*     As 
the  commodore  could  not  deny  the  truth 
of  theie  anecdotes,  however  unfeafon- 
ably  they  were  introduced,   he  affected 
.to  receive  them  with  good  humour,  as 
jokes  of  the  lieutenant's  own  inventing  ; 
and   replied,    *  Aye,  aye,  Jack,  every 

*  body  knows  your  tongue  is  no  Tlan- 
'  dcr ;  but,  howfomever,  I'll  work  you 

*  to  an  oil  for  this,  you  (iog.1     So  fay- 
ing,   he  lifted   up  one  of  his  crutches, 
intending  to   lay  it  gently  a-crofs  Mr. 
Hatchway's  patej  but  Jack,  with  great 
agility,  tilted  up  his  wooden  leg,  with 
which  he  warded  off"  the  blow,   co  the 
no  fmall  admiration  of  Mr.  Pickle,  and 
utter  aftoniPiiment  of  the  landlord  ;  who, 
by    the    bye,    had    exprefled    the   fjime 
amazement,  at  the  fame  feat,  at  the  fame 
hour,  every  night  for  three  month  be- 
fore.    Trunnion  then  directing  his  eye 
to  the  boatfwain's  mate,  '  You,  Pipe's/ 
faid  he,  '  do  you  go  about  and  tell 

people  that  I  did  not  reward  you  for 
itanding  by  me,  when  I  was  hufsled  by 
tlirfe  rebellious  rapicallions;  d — n  yej 
ha'n't  you   been  isted    on  the  books 
ever  iince?"     Tom,  who   indeed  had 
no  words  to  fpare,  fat  fmoaking  his  pipe 
with  great  ind'itference,  and  never  dream- 
ed of  paying  any  regard  to   thefe  inter- 
ns,  which  being  repeated  and  re- 
d  wilii  many  oaths,  tkat  however 
B  «  pro- 
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produced  no  effect:,  the  commodore  pull- 
ed out  his  purfe,  faying,  *  Here,  ytm 
'  bitch's  baby,  here's  fomething  better 
*  than  a  fmart  ticket  P  and  threw  it  at 
his  filent  deliverer,  who  received  and 
pocketed  his  bounty,  without  the  leaft 
demonftration  of  furprize  or  fatisfaftion  j 
while  the  donor  turning  to  Mr.  Pickle, 
You  fee,  brother,'  faid  he,  '  I  make 
good  the  old  fayingj;  we  failors  get 
money  like  horfes,  and  fpend  it  like 
afles. — Come,  Pipes,  let's  have  the 
boatfwain's  whiftle,  and  be  jovial.* 
This  mufician  accordingly  applied  to 
his  mouth  the  filver  initrument  that 
hung  at  a  button-hole  of  his  jacket, 
by  a  chain  of  the  fame  metal,  and 
though  not  quite  fo  ravi/hing  as  the 
pipe  of  Hermes,  produced  a  found  fo 
loud  and  fhrill,  that  the  ftranger  (as  it 
were  inftinftively)  flopped  his  ears,  to 
preferve  his  organs  of  hearing  from  fuch 
a  dangerous  mvafion.  The  prelude 
being  thus  executed,  Pipes  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  egg  of  an  oftrich  that  depend- 
ed from  the  ceiling,  and  without  once 
moving  them  from  that  objecl,  perform- 
ed the  whole  cantata  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  feemed  to  be  the  joint  iiTue  of  an 
Irim  bag-pipe  and  a  fow-gelder's  horn  j 
the  commodore,  the  lieutenant,  and 
landlord,  joined  in  the  chorus,  repeat- 
ing this  elegant  ftanza : 

<  Buftle,  buflle,  brave  boys! 
"*  Let  us  fing,  let  us  toil, 

*  And  drink  all  the  while— 

*  Since  labour's  the  price  of  our  joys.* 

The  third  line  was  no  fooner  pro- 
nounced, than  the  cann  was  lifted  to 
every  man's  mouth  with  admirable  uni- 
formity j  and  the  next  word  taken  up  at 
the  end  of  their  draught  with  a  twang 
equally  exprefilve  and  harmonious.  In 
fhort,  the  company  began  to  underttand 
one  another  j  Mr.  Pickle  feemed  to  re- 
lifh  the  entertainment,  and  a  correfpon- 
dence  immediately  commenced  between 
him  and  Trunnion,  who  fhook  him  by 
the  hand,  drank  to  farther  acquaintance, 
and  even  invited  him  to  a  mefs  of  pork 
and  peas  in  the  garrifon.  The  com- 
pliment was  returned,  good  fellowship 
prevailed,  and  the  night  was  pretty  far 
advanced,  when  the  merchant's  man 
arrived  with  a  lanthorn  to  light  his  ma- 
fter  home  j  upon  which  the  new  friends 
parted,  after  a  mutual  promife  of  meet- 
ing next  evening  in  the  fame  place. 


CHAP.    III. 

MRS.  GRIZZLE  EXERTS  HERSELF 
IN  FINDING  A  PROPER  MATCH 
FOR  HER  BROTHER;  WHO  IS 
ACCORDINGLY  INTRODUCED  TO 
THE  YOUNG  LADY,  WHOM  HK 
MARRIES  IN  DUE  SEASON. 

I  Have  been  the  more  circumftantial  in 
opening  the  character  of  Trunnion, 
becaufe  he  bears  a  confiderable  mare  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  memoirs  ;  but  now  it 
is  high  time  to  refume  the  confederation 
of  Mrs.  Grizzle,  who,  fmce  her  arrival 
in  the  country,  had  been  engroflfed  by 
a  double  care;  namely,  that  of  rinding 
a  fuitable  match  for  her  brother,  and  a 
comfortable  yoke-fellow  for  herfelf. 

Neither  was  this  aim  the  refult  of  any 
fmifter  or  frail  fuggeftion,  but  the  pure 
dictates  of  that  laudable  ambition,  which 
prompted  her  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
family  name.  Nay,  fo  difmterefted  was 
me  in  this  purfuit,  that,  poftponing  her 
neareft  concern,  or  at  leaft  leaving  her 
own  fate  to  the  filent  operation  of  her 
charms,  me  laboured  with  fuch  indefa- 
tigable zeal  in  behalf  of  her  brother,  that 
before  they  had  been  three  months  fettled 
in  the  country,  the  general  topick  of 
converfation  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
an  intended  match  between  the  rich 
Mr.  Pickle  and  the  fair  Mifs  Appleby, 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in 
the  next  parifh,  and  who,  though  he 
had  but  little  fortune  to  beftow  upon 
his  children,  had  (to  ufe  his  own  phrafe) 
replenifhed  their  veins  with  fome  of  the 
belt  blood  in  the  country. 

This  young  lady,  whofe  character 
and  difpofition  Mrs.  Grizzle  had  in- 
veftigated  to  her  own  fatisfa&ion,  wa& 
deltined  for  the  fpoufe  of  Mr.  Pickle, 
and  an  overture  accordingly  made  to 
her  father;  who  being  overjoyed  at  die 
propofal,  gave  his  confent  without  he- 
fitation,  and  even  recommended  an  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  project  with  fuch: 
eagernefs,  as  feemed  to  indicate  either  a 
fulpicion  of  Mr.  Pickle's  conftancy,  or 
a  diffidence  of  his  own  daughter's  com- 
plexion, which,  perhaps,  he  though  tod 
fanguine  to  keev>  much  longer  cool. 
The  previous  point  being  thus  fettled, 
our  merchant,  at  the  inftigation  of  Mrs. 
Grizzle,  went  to  vifit  his  future  father- 
in-law,  and  was  introduced  to  the  daugh- 
ter, with  whom  he  had,  that  fame  af- 
ternoon, 
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ternoon,  an  opportunity  of  being  alone. 
What  parted  in  that  interview,  I  never 
could  learn  j  though,  from  the  character 
of  the  fuitor,  the  reader  may  juftly  con- 
clude, that  (he  was  not  much  treized  with 
the  impertinence  of  his  addrefTes.  He 
was  not,  I  believe,  the  lefs  welcome  for 
thatreafon:  certain  it  is,  me  made  no 
objection  to  his  taciturnity  j  and  when 
her  father  communicated  his  refolu- 
tion,  acquiefced  with  the  moft  pious 
refignation.  But  Mrs.  Grizzle,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  lady  a  more  favourable 
idea  of  his  intellects  than  what  his  con- 
verfation  could  poffibly  infpire,  was  re- 
folved  to  dictate  a  letter,  which  her  bro- 
ther mould  tranfcribe  and  tranfmit  to 
his  miftrels,  as  the  produce  of  his  own 
underftanding  ;  and  had  actually  com- 
pofed  a  very  tender  billet  for  this  pur- 
pofe;  yet  her  intention  was  entirely 
f  ruftrated  by  the  mifapprehenfion  of  the 
lover  himfelf  j  who,  in  confequence  of 
his  lifter's  repeated  admonitions,  anti- 
cipated her  fcbeme,  by  writing  for  him- 
felf,  and  difpatching  the  letter  one  after- 
noon, while  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  vifiting 
at  the  parfon'*. 

Neither  was  this  ftep  the  effect  of  his 
vanity  or  precipitation ;  but  having  been 
often  affured  by  his  fifter,  that  it  was 
abfolutely  necelfary  for  him  to  make  a 
declaration  of  his  love  in  writing,  he 
took  this  opportunity  of  acting  in  con- 
formity with  her  advice,  when  his  imagi- 
nation was  unengaged  orundifturbed  by 
any  other  fuggeftion,  without  fufpecting 
in  the  leaft  that  me  intended  to  fave  him 
the  trouble  of  exercifing  his  own  genius. 
Left,  therefore,  as  he  imagined,  to  his 
own  inventions,  he  fat  down  and  pro- 
duced the  following  morceau,  which 
was  tranfmitted  to  Mils  Appleby,  be- 
fore his  filter  and  counfellor  had  the  leali 
intimation  of  the  atfair. 


*    MISS    SALLY    APPLEBY. 

*    MADAM, 

«  T  TNDERSTANDING  you  have 
\J  '  a  parcel  of  heart,  warranted 
found,  to  be  difpofed  of,  mail  be 
willing  to  treat  for  laid  commodity, 
on  reasonable  terms  5  doubt  not,  mall 
agree  for  fame;  mall  wait  of  you  for 
farther  information,  when  and  where 
you  (hall  appoint.  This  the  needful 
from  yours,  &c. 

4    GAM.  PICKLE.' 


This  laconick  epiftle,  fimple  and  un- 
adorned as  it  was,  met  with  as  cordial 
a  reception  from  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
was  addrefled,  as  if  it  had  been  couch- 
ed in  the  moft  elegant  terms  that  deli- 
c2cy  of  paflion  and  cultivated  genius 
could  fupplyj  nay,  I  believe,  was  the 
more  welcome,  on  account  of  it's  mer- 
cantile plainnefs ;  becaufe,  when  an  ad- 
vantageous match  is  in  view,  a  fenfible 
woman  often  confiders  the  flowery  pro- 
failions  and  rapturous  exclamations  of 
love,  as  enfuaring  ambiguities,  or  at 
beft  impertinent  preliminaries,  that  re- 
tard the  treaty  they  are  defigned  to  pro- 
mote j  whereas  Mr.  Pickle  removed  all 
difagreeable  xmcertainty,  by  defcending 
at  once  to  the  moft  interefting  particular. 

She  had  no  fooner,  as  a  dutiful  child, 
communicated  this  billet-doux  to  her 
father,  than  he,  as  a  careful  parent, 
vifited  Mr.  Pickle,  and  in  prefence  of 
Mrs.  Grizzle,  demanded  a  formal  ex- 
planation of  his  fentiments  with  regard 
to  his  daughter  Sally.  Mr.  Gamaliel, 
without  any  ceremony,  allured  him  he 
had  a  refpect  for  the  young  woman,  and, 
with  his  good  leave,  would  take  her  for 
better  for  worfe.  Mr.  Appleby,  after 
having  exprefled  his  fatisfaction  that  he 
had  fixed  his  affections  in  his  family, 
comforted  the  lover  with  the  aflu  ranee 
of  his  being  agreeable  to  the  young 
lady,  and  they  forthwith  proceeded  to 
the  articles  of  the  marriage-fettlement  j 
which  being  difcufled  and  determined, 
a  lawyer  was  ordered  to  engrofs  them, 
the  wedding  cloa4hs  were  bought,  and, 
in  fhort,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  their  niiptials,  to  which 
every  body  of  any  fafhion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  invited.  Among  thefe, 
Commodore  Trunnion  and  Mr.  Hatch- 
way were  not  forgotten,  being  the  fole 
companions  of  the  bridegroom,  with 
whom,  by  this  time,  they  had  contract- 
ed a  fort  of  intimacy  at  their  nocturnal 
rendezvous. 

They  had  received  a  previous  intima- 
tion of  what  was  on  the  anvil,  from  the 
landlord,  before  Mr.  Pickle  thought 
proper  to  declare  himfelf  j  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  topick  of  the  one-eyed 
commander's  difcourfe,  at  their  meeting 
for  feveral  evenings  before,  had  been  the 
folly  and  plague  of  matrimony  j  on  which 
he  held  forth  with  great  vehemence  of 
abufe,  levelled  at  the  fair- lex,  whom  he 
reprefented  as  devils  incarnate,  lent  from 
hell  to  twrmeut  mankind  j  and  in  parti- 
B  »  cular, 
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cular,  inveighed  againft  old  maids,  for 
•whom  he  feemed  to  entertain  a  fingular 
averfion  ;  while  his  friend  Jack  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  all  his  allegations, 
and  gratified  his  own  malignant  vein  at 
the  fame  time,  by  clenching  every  fen- 
tence  with  a  fly  joke  upon  the  married 
ftate,  built  upon  ibme  allufion  to  a  (hip, 
or  fea-faring  life.  He  compared  a  wo- 
man to  a  great  gun  loaded  with  fire, 
Jbrimftone,  and  noife,  which  being  vio- 
lently heated,  will  bounce  and  fly,  and 
play  the  devil,  if  you  don't  take  fpecial 
care  of  her  breechings.  He  faid,  (he 
\vas|Iike  a  hurricane,  that  never  blows 
from  one  quarter,  but  veers  about  to  all 
points  of  the  compafs.  He  likened  her 
to  a  painted  galley  curidufly  rigged,with 
a  leak  in  her  hold,  which  her  hufband 
would  never  be  able  to  ftop.  He  ob- 
ferved  that  her  inclinations  were  like  the 
Bay  of  Bilcay ;  for  why  ?  becaufe  you 
may  heave  your  dfcep-fea  lead  long 
enough,  without  ever  reaching  the  bot- 
tom. That  he  who  comes  to  anchor  on 
a  wife,  may  find  himfelf  moored  in 
damned  foul  ground,  and  after  all,  can't 
for  his  blood  (lip  his  cable}  and  that 
for  his  own  part,  thof  he  might  make 
Ihort  trips  for  paftime,  he  would  never 
embark  in  woman  on  the  voyage  of  life, 
becaufe  he  was  afraid  of  foundering  in 
the  fir  It  foul  weather. 

In  all  probabilitv,  thefe  infmuations 
made  fome  impreflion  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Pickle,  who  was  not  very  much 
inclined  to  run  great  rifks  of  any  kind  ; 
but  the  injunctions  and  importunities  of 
his  fitter,  who  was  bent  upon  the  match, 
over- balanced  the  opinion  of  his  fea- 
friencls,  who  finding  him  determined  to 
many,  nctwhhitanding  all  the  hints  of 
.caution  they  had  thrown  out,  refolved 
.  to  accept  his  invitation,  and  honoured 
his  nuptials  with  their  prefence  accord- 
ingly. x 


CHAP.     IV. 

THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  MRS.  GRIZZLE 
AT  THE  WEDDING,  WITH  AN  AC- 
COUNT OF  THE  GUESTS. 

I  Hope  it  will  not  be  thought  uncha- 
ritable, if  I  advance,  by  way  of 
Conjecture,  that  Mrs.  Grizzle,  on  this 
grand  occafion,  fummoned  her  whole  ex- 
ertion to  play  off  the  artillery  of  her 
charms  upon  the  fingle  gentlemen  who 


were  invited  to  the  entertainment ;  fur? 
I  am,  flie  difplayed  to  the  befl  ad  van- 
tange  all  the  engaging  qualities  (lie  pof- 
feiicd.  Her  affability  at  dinner  was  al- 
together uncommon  }  her  attention  to  the 
gueits  was  iuperfluoufly  hofpitable;  her 
tongue  was  fheathed  with  a  molt 
able  and  infantine  lifp  ;  her  addrefs  was 
perfectly  obliging;  and  though,  con- 
fcious  of  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
her  mouth,  me  would  not  venture  to. 
hazard  a  laugh,  (he  modelled  her  lips, 
into  an  enchanting  fimper,  which* play- 
ed upon  her  countenance  all  day  long; 
nay,  (he  even  profited  by  that  defect  iu 
her  vifion  \ve  have  already  obfcrved,  and 
fccurely  contemplated  thofc  features 
which  were  moft  to  her  liking,  whil^ 
the  reft  of  the  company  believed  her  re- 
gards were  difpofed  in  a  quite  contrary 
direction.  With  v  hat  humility  of  com- 
plaifance  did  me  receive  the  compliments 
of  thofe  who  could  not  help  prnifing  the 
elegance  of  the  banquet ;  and  how  pi- 
oufly  did  (lie  ftize  that  opportunity  of 
commemorating  the  honours  of  her  fire, 
by  obferving,  that  it  was  no  merit  \Y\ 
her  to  underftarid  fomething  of  enter- 
tainments, as  (he  had  uccafion  to  prefide 
at  fo  many  during  the  mayoralty  of  her 
papa.  Far  from  discovering  the  leaft 
iymptom  of  pride  and  exultation  when, 
the  opulence  of  her  family  became  the 
fubject  of  converfation,  (he  a  (Turned  a 
feverity  of  countenance;  and  after  hav- 
ing moralized  on  the  vanity  of  riches, 
declared,  that  thofe  who  looked  upon 
her  as  a  fortune,  were  very  much  mif- 
taken  ;  for  her  father  had  left  her  no 
more  than  poor  five  thoufand  pounds, 
which,  with  what  little  (lie  had  laved 
of  the  intereft  fincc  his  death,  was  all 
(he  had  to  depend  u^on  :  indetd,  if  (he 
had  placed  her  chief  felicity  in  wealth, 
(lie  (hould  not  have  been  fo  forward  in 
deftroying  her  own  expectations,  by  ad- 
viiing  and  promoting  the  event  at  which 
they  were  now  fo  happily  afFembiecij 
but  (he  hoped  (he  (hould  always  have 
virtue  enough  to  poftpone  any  intereited 
confi deration,  when  it  (hould  happen  to 
clafh  with  the  happinefs  of  her  friends. 
Finally,  fuch  was  her  modefty  and  felf- 
denial,  that  (he  indulirioully  informed 
thofe  whom  it  might  concern,  that  (lie 
was  no  lef's  than  three  years  older  than 
the  bride  ;  though,  had  (he  added  ten  to 
the  reckoning,  (he  would  have  committed 
no  miltake  in  point  of  computation. 
To  contribute  as  much  as  lay  in  her 
pywer 
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power  to  the  fatisfaction  of  all  prefent, 
me  in  the  afternoon  regaled  them  with 
a  tune  on  theharpfichord,  accompanied 
with  her  voice,  which,  though  not  the 
molt  melodious  in  the  world,  I  dare  lay, 
would  have  been  equally  at  their  fervice, 
pould  (he  have  vied  with  Philomel  in 
fongj  and  as  the  laft  effort  of  her  com- 
plaifance,  when  dancing  was  propofed, 
ihe  was  prevailed  upon,  at  the  requeft 
pf  her  new  lifter,  to  open  the  ball  in  per- 
fon. 

In  a  word,  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  the 
principal  figure  in  this  feitival,  and  al- 
mo!t  eclipied  the  bride  ;  who,  far  from 
feeming  to  dil'pute  the  preheminence,  ve- 
ry willrly  allowed  her  to  make  the  beft 
of  her  talents  j  contenting  herfelf  with 
the  lot  to  which  fortune  had  already 
called  her,  and  which  me  imagined 
would  not  be  the  lefs  defirable,  if  her 
(liter -in -law  were  detached  from  the  fa- 
mily. 

I  believe  I  need  fcarce  advertife  the 
reader,  that  during  this  whole  entertain- 
ment, the  commodore  and  his  lieutenant 
were  quite  out  of  their  element;  and  this 
indeed  was  the  cafe  with  the  bridegroom 
himfelf,  who  being  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  any  fort  of  polite  commerce, 
found  himfelf  under  a  very  difagreeable 
reitraint  during  the  whole  fcene. 

Trunnion,  who  had  fcarce  ever  been 
pu  more  till  he  was  paid  off,  and  never 
pnce  in  his  whole  life  in  the  company 
of  any  females  above  the  rank  of  thofe 
who  herd  upon  the  Point  at  Portfmouth, 
was  more  embarrafled  about  his  beha- 
viour than  if  he  had  been  furrounded  at 
fea  by'the  whole  French  navy.  He  had 
'never  pronounced  the  word  Madam  fince 
he  was  born  ;  fo  that  far  from  enrer- 
in'g  into converfation  with  the  ladies,  he 
would  not  even  return  the  compliment, 
or  give  the  lealt  nod  of  civility  when  they 
drank  to  his  health;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve, would  rather  have  fufftred  fuffb- 
cation  than  allowed  the  fimple  phrafe, 
ywr  fer*vants&  proceed  from  his  mouth. 
He  was  altogether  as  inflexible  with  re- 
loecl  to  the  attitudes  of  his  body ;  for 
either  through  obftinacy  or  bafhfulnefs, 
lie  fat  upright  withoutmotion,  infomuch, 
that  he  provoked  the  mirth  of  a  certain 
wag,  who  addreffing  himielf  to  the  lieu  - 
tenant,  afked  whether  that  was  the  com- 
modore himielf,  or  the  wooden  lion  that 
u ltd  to  ftand  at  his  gate  :  an  image,  to 
which,  it  muft  be  ov/ned,  Mr.  Trun- 
nion's per&n  bore  no  faint  reiemblance. 


Mr.  Hatchway,  who  was  not  quite  fo 
unpolifhed  as  the  commodore,  and  haci 
certain  notions  that  feemed  to  approach 
the  ideas  of  common  life,  made  a  lefs 
uncouth  appearance;  but  then  he  was  3 
wit,  and  though  of  a  very  peculiar  ge- 
nius, partook  largely  of  that  difpofjtiou 
which  is  common  to  all  wits?  who  ne- 
ver enjoy  themfelves,  except  when  their 
talents  meet  with  thofe  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion  and  veneration,  which  (in  their  own 
opinion)  they  deferve. 

Thefe  circumftances  being  premifed, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  this  tri- 
umvirate made  no  objections  to'  the  pro- 
pofal,  when  fome  of  the  grave  perfona- 
ges  of  the  company  made  a  motion  for 
adjourning  into  another  apartment, 
where  they  might  enjoy  their  pipes  and 
bottles,  while  the  young  folks  indulged 
themfelves  in  the  continuance  of  their 
own  favourite  diverfion.  Thus  refcued, 
as  it  were,  from  a  ftate  of  annihilation, 
the  fir  ft  ufe  the  two  lads  of  the  caftle 
made  of  their  exiftence,  was  to  ply  the 
bridegroom  fo  hard  with  bumpers,  that 
in  lefs  than  an  hour  he  made  divers  ef- 
fortsto  ling,  and  foon  after  was  carried  to 
bed,  deprived  of  all  manner  of  fenfation, 
to  the  utter  difappointment  of  the  bride- 
men  and  maids,  who,  by  this  accident, 
were  prevented  from  throwing  the  ftock- 
ingj  and  performing  certain  other  cere- 
monies practifrd  on  fuch  occafions.  As 
for  the  bride,  (he  bore  this  misfortune 
with  great  good- humour;  and,  indeed, 
on  all  occaiions,  behaved  like  a  difcreet 
woman,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  her  own  Situation. 


CHAP.     V. 

MRS.  PICKLE  ASSUMES  THE  REINS 
OF  GOVERNMENT  1*1  HER  OWN 
FAMILY.  HER  SISTER-IN-LAW 
UNDERTAKES  AN  ENTERPRISE 
OF  GREAT  MOMENT,  BUT  IS  FOR 
SOME  TIME  DIVERTED  FROM  HER 
PURPOSE  BY  A  VERY  INTEREST- 
ING CONSIDERATION. 

WHATEVER  deference,  not  to 
fay  fubmiflion,  me  had  paid  to 

Mrs.  Grizzle  before  me  was  fo  nearly 
allied  to  her  family,  me  no  fooner  be- 
came Mrs.  Pickle,  than  (he  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  her  to  aft  up  to  the 
dignity  of  the  character  ;  and  the  very 
day  after  the  marriage,  ventured  to  dif- 

pute 
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jmtewith  herfittcr-in-Iaw  on  the  fubject 
of  her  own  pedigree,  which  (he  affirmed 
to  be  more  honourable  in  all  refpe6ls 
than  that  of  her  hufoand  ;    obferving, 
that  feveral    younger  brothers   of  her 
Jjoufe  had  arrived  at  the  ftation  of  Lord 
iMayor  of  London,  which  was  the  high- 
eft  pitch  of  greatnefs  that  any  of  Mr. 
Pickle's  predecefibrs  had  ever  attained. 
This  prefumption  was  like  a  thun- 
iderbolt  to  Mrs.  Grizzle,  who  began  to 
perceive  that  fbehad  notfucceeded  quite 
fo  well  as  me  imagined,  in  fele6ling  for 
fcer  brother  a  gentle  and  obedient  yoke* 
iellow,  who  would    always   treat  her 
with  that  profound  refpeft  which  Ihe 
thought  due  to  her  fuperior  genius,  and 
I>e  entirely  regulated  by  her  advice  and 
(direction  :  however,  Ihe  ftill  continued 
to  manage  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  houfe,  reprehending  the  fervants  as 
ufual ;  an  office  (lie  performed  with  great 
capacity,  and  in  which  me  Deemed  to 
take  fingular  delight,  until  Mrs.  Pickle, 
on  pretence  of  confulting  her  eafe,  told 
her  one  day  me  would  take  that  trouble 
upon  herfelf,  and  for  the  future  aflume 
the  management  of  her  own  family.-— 
Nothing  could   be  more  mortifying  to 
Mrs.  Grizzle  than  fuch  a  declaration  ; 
to  which,   after  a  confiderable  paufe, 
and  ftrange  diftortion  of  look,  -flie  re- 
plied, *  I  (hall  never  refufe  or  repine  at 
any  trouble  that  may  conduce  to  my 
brother's  advantage/—  c  Dear  Ma- 
dam/ anfwered  the  fitter,  *  I  am  in- 
finitely obliged  to  your  kind  concern 
for  Mr.  Pickle's  interefl,  which  I  con- 
fider  as  my  own;  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
fee  you  a  (offerer  by  your  fricndfhip, 
and   therefore  infift   upon   exempting 
yon  from  the  fatigue  you  have  borne  fo 
long/ 

In  vain  did  the  other  prateft  that  flie 
took  pleafurtiin  the  talk  5  Mrs.  Pickle 
ij.-.ribH  the  alTurance  to  her  excefs  of 
fomphuTance,  and  expreffed  fuch  ten- 
<krneis  of  zeal  for  her  dear  fitter's  health 
?.nd  tranquillity,  that  the  reluclant  mai- 
clcn  found  heri'elf  obliged  to  refign  her 
authority,  without  enjoying  the  leaft  pre- 
text for  complaining  cf  her  being  de- 
pofed . 

This  difgrace  was  attended  by  a  fit 

of  pecvifn   devotion  that  lafted  three  or 

four  \vtc.k_s;   during  which  period,  flie 

had  the  additional  chagrin  of  feeing  the 

:in  ablblute  afcendancy 

'•.c  mind  of  her  brother,  who  was 

perfuaded  to  ict  up  a  gay  equipage,  and 


improve  his  hotife- keeping,  by  an  aug- 
mentation in  his  expence,  to  the  amount 
of  a  thoufand  a  year  at  leaft  :  though  his 
alteration  in  the  ceconomy  of  his  houf- 
hoid  effected  no  change  in  his  own  dif- 
pofition,  or  manner  of  life  j  for  as  foon 
as  the  painful  ceremony  of  receiving  and 
returning  vifits  was  performed,  he  had 
recourfe  again  to  the  company  of  his 
fea- friends,  with  whom  he  fpent  the  belt 
part  of  his  time.  But  if  he  was  fatis- 
ried  with  his  condition,  the  cafe  was 
otherwise  with  Mrs.  Grizzle,  who  find- 
ing her  importance  in  the  family  greatly 
diminifhed,  her  attractions  neglected  by 
all  the  male-fex  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  withering  hand  of  time  hang 
threatening  over  her  head,  began  to  feel 
the  horror  of  eternal  virginity  j  and,  in 
a  fort  of  defperation,  refolved  at  any 
rate  to  refcue  herfelf  from  that  reproach- 
ful and  uncomfortable  fituation.  Thus 
determined,  me  formed  a  plan,  the  exe- 
cution of  which,  to  a  fpirit  lefs  enter- 
prizing  and  fufticient  than  her's,  would 
have  appeared  altogether  impracticable  j 
this  was  no  other,  than  to  make  a  con- 
queft  of  the  commodore's  heart  j  which 
the  reader  will  eafily  believe  was  not 
very  fufceptible  of  tender  impreffions  j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  fortified  with  in- 
fenfibility  and  prejudice  againft  the 
charms  of  the  whole  fex  ;  and  particu- 
larly prepofiefTed  to  the  prejudice  of 
that  clafs  diftinguifhed  by  the  appella- 
tion of  old-maids,  in  which  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle was,  by  this  time,  unhappily  rank- 
ed. She,  neverthelefs,  took  the  field; 
and  having  inverted  this  feemingly 
impregnable  fortrefs,  began  to  break 
ground  one  day,  when  Trunnion  dined 
at  her  brother's,  by  fpringing  certain 
eniharing  commendat  ons  on  the  ho- 
nelly  and  fmcerity  of  fea -faring  peo- 
ple, paying  a  particular  attention  to  his 
plate,  and  affecting  a  fimper  of  appro- 
bation at  every  thing  he  (aid,  which  by 
any  means  me  could  conllrue  into  a 
joke,  or  with  modelly  be  1'uppofed  to 
hi:ar  :  nay,  even  when  he  left  decency 
on  the  left-hand,  (which  was  often  the 
ca/e)  (he  ventured  to  reprimand  his  free- 
dom of  fpeech  with  a  gracious  grin, 
faying,  '  Sure,  you  gentlemen  belong- 
'  ing  to  the  fea  have  -i'uch  an  odd  way 
f  with  you !'  But  all  this  complacency 
was  fo  inefFe&ual,  that,  far  from  fu- 
fpecliing  the  true  caufe  of  it,  the  com- 
modore, that  very  evening,  at  the  club, 
in  preience  of  her  brother,  with  whom, 
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fey  this  time,  he  could  take  any  man- 
ner of  freedom,  did  not  fcruple  to  damn 
her  for  a  fquinting,  block-faced,  chat- 
tering pifs-kitchen  5  and  immediately 
after,  drank  defpair  to  all  old  maids. 
The  toaft  Mr.  Pickle  pledged  without 
the  leaft  hefitation,  and  next  day  inti- 
mated to  his  filler,  who  bore  the  in- 
dignity with  furprizing  refignation,  and 
did  not  therefore  defift  from  her  fcheme, 
unpromifing  as  it  feemed  to  be,  until 
her  attention  was  called  off,  ?nd  en- 
gaged in  another  care,  which,  for  fome 
time,  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  this 
defign.  Her  fitter  had  not  been  mar- 
ried many  months,  when  fhc  exhibited 
evident  fymptoms  of  pregnancy,  to  the 
general  fatisfaclion  of  all  concerned, 
and  the  inexprellible  joy  of  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle, who  (as  we  have  already  hinted) 
was  more  interefted  in  the  prefervation 
of  the  family-name,  than  in  any  other 
confideration  whatever.  She  therefore 
no  fooner  difcovered  appearances  to  jui- 
tify  and  confirm  her  hopes,  than  poll- 
poning  her  own  purpofe,  and  laying 
afide  that  pique  and  refentment  me  had 
conceived  from  the  behaviour  of  Mrs. 
Pickle,  when  me  fuperfeded  her  autho- 
rity ;  or,  perhaps,  confidering  her  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  the  vehicle 
which  contained,  and  was  deftined  to 
convey  her  brother's  heir  to  light  j  me 
determined  to  exert  her  uttermott  in 
nurfing,  tending,  and  cheriming  her, 
during  the  term  of  her  important  charge. 
With  this  view,  me  purchafed  Culpep- 
per's  Midwifery  ;  which,  with  that  fu- 
gacious performance,  dignified  with 
Ariilotle's  name,  (he  Itudied  with  in- 
defatigable care,  and  diligently  peruf- 
«d  the  Compleat  Houfewife,  together 
with  Quincy's  Difpenfatory  j  culling 
every  jelly,  marmalade,  and  conferve, 
which  thef'e  authors  recommend  as  ei- 
ther falutary  or  toothfome,  for  the  be- 
nefit and  comfort  of  her  filler- in- law 
during  hergeftation.  She  reitrifted  her 
from  eating  roots,  pot-herbs,  frui% 
and  all  forts  of  vegetables  :  and  one 
day,  when  Mrs.  Pickle  had  plucked 
%  peach  with  her  own  hand,  and  was 
in  the  very  act  of  putting  it  between  her 
teeth,  Mrs.  Grizzle  perceived  the  rafh 
attempt,  and  running  up  to  her,  fell 
upon  her  knees  in  the  garden,  intreat- 
ing  her,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  re- 
fift  fuch  a  pernicious  appetite.  Her  re- 
quell  was  no  footer  complied  with, 
than,  recollecting  that  if  her  filter's 


longing  was  baulked,  the  child  might 
be  affected  with  fome  difagreeable  mark, 
or  deplorable  difeafe,  me  begged  as 
earneltly  that  me  would  fwallow  the 
fruit ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ran  for 
fome  cordial  water  of  her  own  com- 
pofing,  which  me  forced  upon  her  filter, 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poifon  me  had  re- 
ceived. 

This  excefiive  zeal  and  tendernefs  did 
not  fail  to  be  very  troublefome  to  Mrs. 
Pickle;  who  having  revolved  divers  plans 
for  the  recovery  of  her  own  eafe,  at 
length  determined  to  engage  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle in  fuch  employment  as  would  inter- 
rupt that  cloie  attendance  which  flie 
found  fo  teazing  and  difagreeable.  Nei- 
ther did  me  wait  long  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  her  refolution  in  prac- 
tice. The  very  next  day,  a  gentleman 
happening  to  dine  with  Mr.  Pickle,  un- 
fortunately mentioned  a  pine- apple,  part 
of  which  he  had  eaten  a  week  before  at 
the  houfe  of  a  nobleman  who  lived  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  hundred  miles  at  leaft. 

The  name  of  this  fatal  fruit  was  no 
fooner  pronounced,  than  Mrs.  Grizzle, 
who  inceflantly  watched  her  filler's  looks, 
took  the  alarm,  becauie  flic  thought  they 
gave  certain  indications  of  curiofity  and 
defire  j  and  after  having  oblerved  that 
me  herfelf  never  could  eat  pine-apples, 
which  were  altogether  unnatural  pro- 
ductions, extorted  by  the  force  of  arti- 
ficial fire,  out  of  filthy  manure,  a  Iked, 
with  a  faultering  voice,  if  Mrs.  Pickle 
was  not  of  her  way  of  thinking.  This 
young  lady,  who  wanted  neither  fly- 
neis  nor  penetration,  at  once  divined 
her  meaning;  and  replied,  with  feeming 
unconcern,  ihat  for  her  own  part,  me 
fhould  never  repine,  if  there  was  not  a. 
pine-apple  in  the  univerfe,  provided  flic 
could  indulge  herfelf  with  the  fruits  of 
her  own  country. 

This  aniwer  was  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  (Irangcr,  who  would  cer- 
tainly have  fuffered  for  his  imprudence 
by  the  relentmentof  Mrs.  Grizzle,  had 
her  filter  exprefTed  the  leartrelifh  for  the 
fruit  in  quellion.  It  had  the  defired 
effect,  and  re-eftabliflied  the  peace  of 
the  company,  which  was  not  a  little 
endangered  by  the  gentleman's  want  of 
confederation.  Next  morning,  however, 
after  breakfaft,  the  pregnant  lady,  in 
pursuance  of  her  plan,  yawned  (as  it 
were  by  accident)  full  in  the  face' of  her 
filler;  who  being  iufiniteiy  dif- 
1  turbid 
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turbed  by  this  convulfion,  affirmed  it 
was  a  fymptom  of  longing,  and  in  fitted 
upon  knowing  the  obje6l  in  defire  ;  when 
Mrs.  Pickle,  affeaing  an  affeaed  fmile, 

-told  her  (he  had  eaten  a  moft  delicious 
pine-apple  in  her  fleep.  This  declara- 
tion was  attended  with  an  immediate 
fcream,  uttered  by  Mrs.  Grizzle  5  who 
inftantly  perceiving  her  filter  furprized 
at  the  exclamation,  clafped  her  in  her 
arms,  and  affured  her,  with  a  fort  of 
hyfterical  laugh,  that  me  could  not  help 
{creaming  with  joy,  becaufe  me  had  it 
in  her  power  to  gratify  her  dear  fitter's 
wilh :  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  hav- 
ing promifed  to  fend  her,  in  a  prefent, 
a  couple  of  delicate  pine  apples,  which 
flie  would  that  very  day  go  in  queft  of. 

Mrs.  Pickle  would  by  no  means  con- 
fent  to  this  propofal,  on  pretence  of 
/paring  the  other  unneceffary  fatigue; 
and  affured  her,  that  if  me  had  any  de- 
fire  to  eat  a  pine- apple,  it  -was  fo  faint, 
that  the  difappointment  could  produce 
no  bad  confequence.  But  this  affurance 
was  conveyed  in  a  manner,  (which  me 
knew  very  well  how  to  adopt)  that,  in- 
ftead  of  diffuading,  rather  ftimulated 
Mrs.  Grizzle  to  fet  out  immediately; 
not  on  a  vifit  to  that  lady,  whofe  pro- 
mife  (he  herfelf  had  feigned,  with  a  view 
of  confulting  her  filler's  tranquillity, 
but  on  a  random  fearch  through  the 
•whole  country  for  this  unlucky  fruit, 
which  was  like  to  produce  fo  much  vex- 
ation and  prejudice  to  her  and  her  fa- 
ther's houfe. 

During  three  whole  days  and  nights 
did  me,  attended  by  a  valet,  ride  from 
place  to  place  without  fuccefs,  unmind- 
ful of  her  health,  and  carelefs  of  her 
reputation,  that  began  to  fuffer  from 
the  nature  of  her  enquiry,  which  was 
puriued  with  fuch  peculiar  eagernefs 
and  diftraaion,  that  every  body  with 
whom  me  converfed,  looked  upon  her 
as  an  unhappy  perfon,  whole  intelleas 
were  not  a  little  difordered. 

Baffled  in  all  her  reiearches  within 
the  county,  me  at  length  refolved  to 

.  vifit  that  very  nobleman,  at  whofe  houle 
the  officious  ftranger  had  been  (for  her) 
fo  unfortunately  regaled;  arid  aaually 
arrived  in  a  poft-chaife  at  the  place  of 
his  habitation ;  where  (he  introduced 
her  bufmefs  as  an  affair  on  which  the 
happinefs  of  a  whole  family  depended. 
By  virtue  of  a  prefent  to  his  lordfhip's 
gardener,  Ihe  procured  tUe  Helperi-an 


fruit,  with  which  me  returned  in  tit* 
umph. 


CHAP.    VI. 

MRS.  GRIZZLE  IS  INDEFATIGABLE 
IN  GRATIFYING  HER  SISTER'S 
LONGINGS.  PER^GTUNE  IS  BORN, 
AND  MANAGED  CONTRARY  TO 
THE  DIRECTIONS  AND  REMON- 
STRANCES OF  HIS  AUNT,  WHO 
IS  DISGUSTED  UPON  THAT  AC- 
COUNT, AND  R.  ESUMES  THE  PLAN 
WHICH  SHE  HAD  BEFORE  RE- 
JECTED. 

THE  fuccefa  of  this  device  would 
have  encouraged  Mrs.  Pickle  to 
praaife  more  of  the  fame  fort  upon  her 
fifter-in-law,  had  Hie  not  been  deterred 
by  a  violent  fever  which  feized  her  zea- 
lous ally,  in  confequence  of  the  fatigue 
and  uneafinefs  flie  had  undergone  j  which, 
while  it  laited,  as  effectually  conduced  to 
her  repole,  as  any  other  ftratagem  Ihe 
could  invent.  But  Mrs.  Grizzle's  health 
was  no  fooner  reftored,  than  the  other, 
being  as  much  incommoded  as  ever,  was 
obliged,  in  her  own  defence,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  fome  other  contrivance  ;  and 
managed  her  artifices  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  leaves  it  at  this  day  a  doubt  whether 
flie  was  really  fo  whimfical  and  capri- 
cious in  her  appetites  as  me  herfelf  pre- 
tended to  be  ;  for  her  longings  were  not 
reftriaed  to  the  demands  of  the  palate 
and  ftomach,  but  alib  affeaed  all  the 
other  organs  of  fenfe,  and  even  invaded 
her  imagination,  which  at  this  period 
jfeemed  to  be.  ftrangely  difeafed. 

One  time  Ihe  longed  to  pinch  her 
hulband's  ear  j  and  it  was  with  infinite 
difficulty  that  his  filler  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  undergo  the  operation.  Yet 
this  talk  was  eafy,  in  comparifon  with 
another  fhe  undertook  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  Mrs.  Pickle's  unaccountable  de- 
fire  ;  which  was  no  othjer  than  to  per- 
fuade  the  commodore  to  fubmit  his  chin, 
to  the  mercy  of  the  big  bellied  lady, 
who  ardently  wilhed  for  an  opportunity 
of  plucking  three  black  hairs  from  his 
beard.  When  this  propofal  was  firft 
communicated  to  Mr.  Trunnion  by  the 
hulband,  his  anfwer  wa.s  nothing  but 
a  dreadful  effufion  of  oaths,  accompa- 
nied with  fuch  a  Hare,  and  delivered  in 
ibch  a- tone  of  voice,  as  twrijfied  the  poof 
belecchsr 
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befeecher  into  immediate  filence ;  fo  that 
Mrs.  Grizzle  was  fain  to  take  the  whole 
cnterprize  upon  herfelf,  and  next  day 
went  to  the  garrifon  accordingly,  where 
having  obtained  entrance  by  means  of 
the  lieutenant,  who,  while  his  com- 
mander was  afleep,  ordered  her  to  be 
admitted  for  the  joke's  fake,  (he  waited 
patiently  till  he  turned  out,  and  then 
accofted  him  in  the  yard,  where  he  uled 
to  perform  his  morning  walk.  He  was 
thunderftruck  at  the  appearance  of  a 
woman  in  a  place  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  facred  from  the  whole  fex,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  utter  an  apoftrophe 
to  Tom  Pipes,  whofe  turn  it  was  then  to 
watch  ;  when  Mrs.  Grizzle  falling  on 
her  knees  before  him,  conjured  him 
with  many  pathetick  fupplications,  to 
hear  and  grant  her  requefl;  which  was 
no  fooner  fignified,  than  he  bellowed 
in  fuch  an  outrageous  manner  that  the 
whole  court  re-echoed  the  opprobrious 
term  bitchy  and  the  word  damnation, 
which  he  repeated  with  furprizing  volu- 
bility, without  any  fort  of  propriety  or 
connection ;  and  retreated  into  his  pe- 
netralia, leaving  the  baffled  devotee  in 
the  humble  potlure  (he  had  fo  unfuc- 
cefsfully  chofen  to  melt  his  obdurate 
heart. 

Mortifying  as  this  repulfe  muft  have 
been  to  a  lady  of  her  ftately  difpofition, 
me  did  not  relinquim  her  aim,  but  en- 
deavoured to  intereft  the  commodore's 
counfellors  and  adherents  in  her  caufe. 
With  this  view  me  folicited  the  intereft 
of  Mr.  Hatchway,  who,  being  highly 
pleafed  with  a  circumltance  fo  produc- 
tive of  mirth  and  diverlion,  readily  en- 
tered into  her  meafures,  and  promifed 
to  employ  his  whole  influence  for  her 
fatisfa&ion :  and  as  for  the  boatfwain's 
mate,  he  was  rendered  propitious  by  the 
prefent  of  a  guinea  which  me  dipt  into 
his  hand.  In  mort,  Mrs.  Grizzle  was 
continually  engaged  in  this  negociation 
for  the  fpace  of  ten  days,  during  which 
the  commodore  was  fo  inceflantly  petter- 
ed  with  her  remonftrances,  and  the  ad- 
monitions of  his  aflbciates,  that  he  fwore 
his  people  had  a  defign  upon  his  life, 
which  becoming  a  burden  to  him,  he 
at  lalt  complied,  and  was  conducted  to 
the  fcene  like  a  victim  to  the  altar  j  or 
rather  like  a  reluctant  bear,  when  he  is 
led  to  the  flake  amidft  the  mouts  and 
cries  of  butchers  and  their  dogs.  After 
all,  this  viciory  was  not  quite  fo  deci- 
five  as  the  conquerors  imagined  j  for 
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the  patient  being  fet,  and  the  performer 
prepared  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  fmall 
difficulty  occurred:  me  could  not  for 
fome  time  difcern  one  black  hair  on  the 
whole  fuperficies  of  Mr.  Trunnion's 
facej  when  Mrs.  Grizzle,  very  much 
alarmed  and  difconcerted,  had  recourfi 
to  a  magnifying  glafs  that  flood  upon 
her  toilet  j  and  after  a  mdft  accurate  ex- 
amination, difcovered  a  fibre  of  a  dulky 
hue,  to  which  the  inftrument  being  ap- 
plied, Mrs.  Pickle  pulled  it  up  by  the 
roots,  to  the  no  fmall  difcompofure  of 
the  owner,  who  feeling  the  fmart  much 
more  fevere  than  he  had  expecled,  ftart- 
ed  up,  and  fwore  he  would  not  part 
with  another  hair  to  fave  them  all  from 
damnation. 

Mr.  Hatchway  exhorted  him  to  pa- 
tience and  refignation,  Mrs. Grizzle  re* 
peated  her  entreaties  with  great  humi- 
lity} but  finding  him  deaf  to  all  her 
prayers,  and  abfolutely  bent  upon  leav- 
ing the  houfe,  fhe  clafped  his  knees,  and 
begged  for  the  love  of  God  that  he 
would  have  compaflion  upon  a  diltrefled 
family,  and  endure  a  little  more  for  the 
fake  of  the  poor  infant,  who  would 
otherwife  be  born  with  a  grey  beard  upon 
it's  chin.  Far  from  being  melted,  he 
was  rather  exafperated  by  this  reflection  5 
to  which  he  replied  with  great  indigna- 
tion, *  D— n  you  for  a  yaw-fighted 
'  bitch!  he'll  be  hanged  long  enough 
'  before  he  has  any  beard  at  all.'  So 
faying,  he  difengaged  himfelf  from  her 
embraces,  flung  out  at  the  dooc,  and 
halted  homewards  with  fuch  furprizing 
fpeed,  that  the  lieutenant  could  not 
overtake  him  until  he  had  arrived  at  hiss 
own  gatej  and  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  fo 
much  affected  with  his  efcape,  that  her 
fifter,  in  piwe  compaflion,  defired  flie 
would  not  afflicl  herfelf,  protelting  that 
her  own  wifli  was  already  gratified,  for  flic 
had  plucked  three  hairs  at  once,  having, 
from  the  beginning,  been  dubious  of 
the  commodore's  patience.  But  the  la* 
hours  of  this  afliduous  kinfwoman  did 
not  end  with  the  atchievement  of  this, 
adventure  j  her  eloquence  or  induftry 
was  employed  without  ceafing,  in  the 
performance  of  other  tafks  impofed  by 
the  ingenious  craft  of  her  fifter-in-lawj 
who  at  another  time  conceived  an  in- 
fuppreflible  affe&ion  for  a  fricafiee  of 
frogs,  which  fliould  be  the  genuine  na- 
tives of  France,  fo  that  there  was  a  ne- 
ceflity  for  difpatching  a  meflenger  on 
purpofe  to  that  kingdom}  but  as  flic 
C  could 
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could  not  depend  upon  the  integrity  of 
any  common  fervant,  Mrs.  Grizzle  un- 
dertook, that  province,  and  actually  fet 
fail  in  a  cutter  for  Bologne,  from  whence 
fhe  returned  in  eight  and  forty  hours 
with  a  tub  full  o^thofe  live  animals  j 
•which  being  dreffed  according  to  art, 
her  fitter  would  not  tafte  them,  on  pre- 
tence that  her  fit  of  longing  was  pa  ft. 
But  then  her  inclinations  took  a  dif- 
ferent turn,  and  fixed  themfelves  upon 
a.  curious  implement  belonging  to  a  lady 
of  quality  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
was  reported  to  be  a  very  great  curiofi- 
tyj  this  was  no  other  than  a  porcelain 
chamber-pot  of  admirable  workman - 
Jhip,  contrived  by  the  honourable  own- 
er, who  kept  it  for  her  own  private  ufe, 
and  cherifhed  it  as  an  utenlil  of  in- 
eftimable  value. 

Mrs.  Grizzle  fhuddered  at  the  firft 
hint  fhe  received  of  her  fitter's  defire  to 
poflefs  this  piece  of  furniture ;  becaufe 
fire  knew  it  was  not  to  be  purchafed  ; 
and  the  lady's  character,  which  was  none 
of  the  mod  amiable  in  point  of  huma- 
nity and  condefcenf ion,  forbade  all  hopes 
of  borrowing  it  for  a  feafon  :  me  there- 
fore attempted  to  reafbn  down  this  ca- 
pricious appetite,  as  an  extravagance  of 
imagination  which  ought  to  be  com- 
bated and  repreflecl  ;  and  Mrs.  Pickle, 
to  all  appearance,  was  convinced  and 
fatisfied  by  her  arguments  and  advice  : 
but,  neverthelefs,  could  make  ufe  of 
no  other  convenience,  and  was  threaten- 
ed with  a  very  dangerous  fuppreflion. 
Rouzed  at  the  peril  in  which  me  fup- 
pofed  her  to  be,  Mrs.  Grizzle  flew  to 
the  lady's  houfe,  and  having  obtained  a 
private  audience,  Jifclofed  the  melan- 
choly fituation  of  her  filter,  and  im- 
plored the  benevolence  of  her  lady/hip  j 
who,  contrary  to  expectation,  received 
her  very  gracioufly,  and  conlented  to 
indulge  Mrs.  Pickle's  longing.  Mr. 
Pickle  began  to  be  out  of  humour 
at  the  expence  to  which  he  was  expofed 
by  the  caprice  of  his  wife,  who  was  iier- 
lelf  aiarmed  at  this  lalt  accident,  and 
for  the  future  kept  her  fancy  within 
bounds}  inibmuch.  that  without  being 
iubject  to  an*  mure  extraordinary  trou- 
ble, Mrs.  Grizzle  reaped  the  long- 
wi/heJ  fruits  of  her  dcareft  expectation 
in  the  birth  of  a  fine  boy,  whom  her 
filter  in  a  few  months  brought  into  the 
worjd. 

1  fhall  omit  the  dtfcription  of  the  re- 
joicings, which  were  infinite  on  this  im- 
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portant  occafion,  and  only  obferve  that 
Mrs.  Pickle's  mother  and  aunt  flood 
godmothers,  and  the  commodore  aflifted 
at  the  ceremony  as  godfather  to  the 
child,  who  was  chriftened  by  the  name: 
of  Peregrine,  in  compliment  to  the  me- 
mory of  a  deceafed  uncle.  While  the 
mother  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
incapable  of  maintaining  her  own  autho- 
rity, Mrs.  Grizzle  took  charge  of  the 
infant  by  a  double  claim:  and  fuper- 
intended,  with  furprizing  vigilance,  the 
nurfe  and  midwife  in  all  the  particulars 
of  their  reipective  offices,  which  were 
performed  by  her  expreis  direction.  But 
no  fooner  was  Mrs.  Pickle  in  a  condi- 
tion to  re-aflume  the  management  of 
her  own  affairs,  than  fhe  thought  pro- 
per to  alter  certain  regulations  concern- 
ing the  child,  which  had  obtained  in 
confequence  of  her  fitter's  orders  }  di- 
recting, among  other  innovations,  that 
the  bandages  with  which  the  infant  had 
been  fo  neatly  rolled  up,  like  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy,  fhould  be  loofened  and 
laid  afide,  in  order  to  rid  nature  of  all 
rettraint,  and  give  the  blood  free  fcope 
to  circulate  5  and  with  her  own  hands 
fhe  plunged  him  headlong  every  morn- 
ing in  a  tub  full  of  cold  water.  This 
operation  feemed  fo  barbarous  to  the 
tender-hearted  Mrs.  Grizzle,  that  fhe 
not  only  oppofed  it  with  all  her  elo- 
quence, fUedding  abundance  of  tears 
over  the  facrifice  when  it  was  made,  but 
took  horfe  immediately,  and  departed 
for  the  habitation  of  an  eminent  country 
phyfician,  whom  fhe  confulted  in  thefe 
words.  *  Pray,  doctor,  is  it  not  both 
dangerous  and  cruel  to  be  the  means 
of  letting  a  poor  tender  infant  perifh, 
by  foufing  it  in  water  as  cold  as  ice?' 
— *  Yes,'  replied  the  doctor,  *  down- 
right murder,  I  affirm. ' — '  I  fee  you 
are  a  perfon  of  great  learning  and  fa- 
gacity,'  faid  the  other:  '  and  I  muft 
beg  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  fignify 
your  opinion  in  your  own  hand-writ- 
ing.* The  doctor  immediately  com- 
plied with  her  requelt,  and  exprefTed 
nimfelf  upon  a  flip  of  paper  to  this  pur- 
pole. 

«  npHESE  are  to  certify  whom  it 
Jl  «  may  concern,  that  I  firmly 
believe,  and  it  is  my  unalterable  opi- 
nion, that  whofoever  letteth  an  infant 
perifh,  by  foufing  it  in  cold  water, 
even  though  the  faid  water  fhould  not 
be  fo  cold  as  ice,  is  in  effect,  guilty 

«  of 
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'  of  the  murder  of  the  faid  infant,  as 

*  witnefs  my  hand, 

'    COMFIT    COLYCYNTH.' 

Having  obtained  this  certificate,  for 
which   the   phyfician  was   handfbmely 
acknowledged,  (he   returned    exulting, 
and  hoping,  with    fuch   authority,    to 
overthrow  all  opposition.    Accordingly, 
next  morning,  when  her  nephew  was 
about  to  undergo  his  diurnal  baptifm, 
flie  produced  the  commiffionj  whereby 
me  conceived  herfelf  impowered  to  over- 
rule fuch  inhuman  proceedings.     But 
(he  was  difappointed  in  her  expectation, 
confident  as  it  was  j    not   that   Mrs. 
Pickle  pretended  to   differ  in   opinion 
from  Dr.  Colycynth,  *  For  whole  cha- 
racter and  fentiments,'  faid  me,  '  I 
have   fuch   veneration,    that   1    (hall 
carefully  obferve  the  caution  implied 
in  this  very  certificate,  by  which,  far 
from  condemning  my  method  of  prac- 
tice, he  .only  aflerts   that   killing  is 
murder}    an  aflTeveration,    the   truth 
of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  I  mail 

*  never  difpute."1 

Mrs.  Grizzle,  who,  footh  to  fay,  had 
rather  too  fuperficially  confidered  the 
claufe  by  which  (he  thought  herfelf  au- 
thorized, perufed  the  paper  with  more 
accuracy,  and  was  confounded  at  her 
own  want  of  penetration.  Yet  though 
fhe  was  confuted,  (he  was  by  no  means 
convinced  that  her  objections  to  the  cold- 
bath  were  unreafonable ;  on  the  contrary, 
after  having  beftowed  iundry  opprobri- 
ous epithets  on  the  phyfician, for  his  want 
of  knowledge  and  candour,  (he  proteft- 
ed  in  the  moft  earneft  and  folemn  man- 
ner againft  the  pernicious  practice  of 
dipping  the  child ;  a  piece  of  cruelty 
which,  with  God's  afftttance,  (he  (hould 
never  fuffer  to  be  infli6led  on  her  own 
iffue;  and  wafhijng  her  hands  of  the  me- 
lancholy confequence  that  would  cer- 
tainly enfue,  (hut  herfelf  up  in  herclofet, 
to  indulge  her  forrow  and  vexation. 
She  was  deceived,  however,  inherprog- 
noftick  ;  the  boy,  inrtead  of  declining 
in  point  of  health,  feemed  to  acquire 
frefli  vigour  from  every  plunge,  as  if 
he  had  been  refolved  to  difcredit  the 
wifdom  and  forelight  of  his  aunt,  who, 
in  all  probability,  could  never  forgive 
him  for  this  want  of  reverence  and  re- 
fpecl.  This  conjeclure  is  founded  upon 
her  behaviour  to  him  in  the  fequel  of 
his  infancy,  during  which  flie  was  known 


to  torture  him  more  than  once,  when 
(he  had  opportunities  of  thrufting  pins 
into  his  flem,  without  any  danger  of 
being  detected.  In  a  word,  her  affec- 
tions were  in  a  little  time  altogetiier 
alienated  from  this  hope  of  her  family, 
whom  (he  abandoned  to  the  conduct 
of  his  mother,  whole  province  it  un- 
doubtedly was  to  manage  the  nurture 
of  her  own  child;  while  ihe  hetfelf  re- 
fumed  her  operations  upon  the  commo- 
dore, whom  (he  was  refolved  at  any  rate 
to  captivate  and  enfhve.  And  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  Mrs.  Grizzle's  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  never  (hone  Co 
confpicuous  as  in  the  methods  (he  pur* 
fued  for  the  accompiifhent  of  this  im- 
portant aim. 

Through  the  rough  unpolifhed  hufk 
that  caied  the  foul  of  Trunnion,  (he 
could  eafily  di'ftinguifh  a  large  (hare  of 
that  vanity  and  felf  conceit  that  gene- 
rally predominate  even  in  the  molt  fa- 
vage  bread;  and  to  this  (he  conltantly 
appealed.  In  his  prefence  (he  always 
exclaimed  againtt  the  craft  anddifhoneft 
diflimulation  of  the  world ;  and  never 
failed  of  utteiing  particular  invectives 
againft  thcfe  arts  of  chicanery,  in  which 
the  lawyers  are  fo  converfant  to  the  pre- 
judice and  ruin  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures: obferving,  that  in  a  fea  faring 
life,  fo  far  us  (lie  had  opportunities  of 
judging  or  being  informed,  there  was 
nothing  but  friend  (hip,  lincerity,  and  a 
hearty  contempt  for  every  thing  that 
was  mean  or  felfim. 

This  kind  of  converfation,  with  the 
aififtanoe  of  certain  particular  civilities, 
infenfibly  made  an  imprellion  on  the 
mind  of  the  commodore  j  and  that  the 
more  effectual,  as  his  former  prepoffef- 
fions  were  built  upon  very  (lender  foun- 
dations :  his  antipathy  to  old  maids, 
which  he  had  conceived  upon  hearfay, 
bc^an  gradually  to  diminiih,  when  he 
found  they  were  not  quite  fuch  infernal 
animals  as  they  had  been  reprefented  j 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  heard 
to  obferve  at  the  club,-  that  Pickle's 
fifter  had  not  fo  much  of  the  core  of 
bitch  in  her  as  he  ha«i  imagined.  This 
negative  compliment,  by  the  medium  of 
her  brother,  ibon  reached  the  ears  of 
Mrs.  Grizzle,  who,  thus  encouraged, 
redoubled  all  her  arts  and  attention;  fo 
that  in  lefs  than  three  months  after,  he 
in  the  fame  place  diiiinguidied  her  with 
the  epithet  of  a  damned  fenfible  jade. 

Hatchway  taking  the  alarm  at:  this 
C  a  decla- 
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declaration,  which  he  feared  foreboded 
fomething  fatal  to  his  intereft,  told  his 
commander  with  a  fneer,  that  fhe  had 
fenfe  enough  to  bring  him  to,  under 
her  fternj  and  he  did  not  doubt   but 
that  fuch  an  old  crazy  vefiel  would  be 
the  better  for  being  taken  in  tow.    '  But 
howfomever,'  addtd  this  arch  advifer, 
I'd  have  you  take  care  of  your  upper 
works  j  for  if  once  you  are  made  raft 
to  her  poop,  agadl    (he'll  fpank  it 
away,  and  make  every  beam  in  your 
body  crack  with  draining.'    Our  fhe- 
projectors  whole  plan  had  like  to  have 
been  ruined  by  the  effect  which  this  ma- 
licious hint  had  upon  Trunnion,  whofe 
rage   and  fufpicion  being  wakened  at 
once,  his  colour  changed  from  tawny 
to  a  cadaverous  pale,  and  then  fhifting 
to  a  deep  and  dulky  red,  fuch  as  we 
fometimes  obferve  in  the  fky  when  it  is 
replete  with  thunder,  he,  after  his  ufual 
preamble  of  unmeaning  oaths,  anfwer- 
ed   in  thefe  words :    '  D — n  ye,    you 
jury-legged  dog,  you  would  give  all 
the  ftowage  in  your   hold  to  be  as 
found  as  J  am  j  and  as  for  being  taken 
in  tow,  d'ye  fee,  I  m  not  fo  difabled 
but  that  I  can  lie  my  courfe,  and  per- 
form my  voyage  without  any  amft- 
ance;  and,  agad !  no  msn  fliall  ever 
fee  Hawflr  Trunnion  lagging  a-ftern 
in  the  wake  of  e'er  a  bitch  in  Chriften- 
dom.* 

Mrs.  Grizzle,  who  every  morning 
interrogated  her  brother  with  regard  to 
the  fubject  of  his  night's  converfation 
with  his  friends,  foon  received  the  un- 
welcome news  of  the  commodore's  aver- 
fion  to  matrimony}  and  juftly  imputing 
the  greatert  part  of  his  difgutt  to  the  fa 
tirical  iniinuations  of  Mr.  Hatchway, 
refolved  to  level  this  obftruction  to  her 
fuccefs,  and  actually  found  means  to 
intereft  him  in  her  fcheme.  She  had, 
indeed,  on  feme  occafions,  a  particular 
knack  at  making  converts,  being  pro- 
bably not  unacquainted  with  that  grand 
fyftem  of  perfuafion,  which  is  adopted 
by  the  greateft  perl'onages  of  the  age,  as 
fraught  with  maxims  much  more  ef- 
fectual than  all  the  eloquence  of  Tuily 
or  Dtmofthenes,  even  when  fupported 
by  the  demcnftraticns  of  truth  :  befides, 
Mr.  Hatchway's  fidelity  to  his  new  ally 
was  confirmed,  by  his  forefeeing  in  his 
captain's  marriage  an  infinite  fund  of 
gratification  for  his  own  cynical  difpo- 
iition.  Thus,  therefore,  converted  and 
properly  cautioned,  he,  for  the  future, 


fuppreffed  all  the  virulence  of  his  wit 
againft  the  matrimonial  ftate  j  arid  as 
he  knew  not  how  to  open  his  mouth  in 
the  pofitive  praiie  of  any  peribn  what- 
ever, took  all  opportunities  of  except- 
ing  Mrs.  Grizzle  by  tiame,  from  the 
cenfures  he  liberally  beftowed  upon  the 
reft  of  her  fex.  '  She  is  not  a  drunk- 
«  ard,  like  Nan  Caftick  of  Deptford," 
he  would  fay ;  *  not  a  nincompoop,  like 

*  Peg  Simperof  Woolwich  j  not  a  brim- 
<  Itone,  like  Kate  Coddle  of  Chatham; 
'  nor  a  fhrew,  like  Nell  Griffin  on  the 
'  Point  Portsmouth  j'  (ladies  to  whom, 
at  different  times,  they  had  both  paid 
their  ad dreffes  j)  c  but  a  tight,  good-hu- 
'  moured,  lenfible  wench,  who  knows 
'  very  well  how  to  box  her  compafs ; 

*  well  trimmed  aloft,  and  well  flieathed 

*  alow,  with  a  good  cargo  under  her 

*  hatches.1  The  commodore  at  firft  ima- 
gined this  commendation  was  ironical, 
but  hearing  it  repeated  again  and  again, 
was  filled  with  aftonifliment  at  this  fur- 
prizing  change  in  the  lieutenant's  beha- 
viour }  and  after  a  long  fit  of  mufing, 
com  luded  that  Hatchway  himfelf  har- 
boured a  matrimonial  deiign  on  the  per- 
fon  of  Mrs.  Grizzle. 

Pleafed  with  this  conjecture,  he  ral- 
lied Jack  in  his  turn,  and  one  night 
toafted  her  health  as  a  compliment  to 
hispaflionj  a  circumftance  which  the 
lady  learned  next  day  by  the  uliial  ca- 
nal of  her  intelligence,  and  interpreting 
as  the  refult  of  his  own  tendernefs  for 
her,  me  congratulated  herfelf  upon  the 
victory  (lie  had  obtained  ;  and  thinking 
it  unnecefTary  to  continue  the  referve 
(he  had  hitherto  indulh'ioufly  affected, 
refolved  from  that  day  to  fweeten  her 
behaviour  towards  him  with  fuch  a  difk 
of  affection,  as  could  not  fail  to  per- 
fuade  him  that  he  had  infpired  her  with 
a  reciprocal  flame.  In  confequence  of 
th.s  determination,  he  was  invited  to 
dinner;  j*nd,  while  he  itaid,  treated  with, 
fuch  cloying  proofs  of  her  regard,  that 
not  only  the  reft  of  the  company,  but 
even  Trunnion  himfelf,  perceived  her 
drift  j  and  taking  the  alarm  according- 
ly, could  not  help  exclaiming,  '  Oho ! 

*  I  fee  how  the  land  lies  5  and  if  I  don't 
4  weathei  the  point,  I'll  bed — 'd!'  Hav- 
ing thus  exprefTed  himfelf  to  his  afflict- 
ed inamorato,  he  made  the  beft  of  his 
way  to  the  garrifon,  in  which  he  fhut 
himfelf  up  for  the  fpace  of  ten  days, 
and  htd  no  communication  with   his 
friends  and  domeiticks  but  by  looks, 
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which  were  moft  fignificantly  pi£lu- 
refque. 


CHAP.    VII. 

DIVERS  STRATAGEMS  ARE  INVENT- 
ED AND  PUT  IN  PRACTICE,  IN 
ORDER  TO  OVERCOME  THE  OB- 
STINACY OF  TRUNNION,  WHO  AT 
LENGTH  IS  TEAZED  AND  TOR- 
TURED IN  TO  THE  NOOSE  OF  WED- 
LOCK. 

THIS  abrupt  departure,  and  un- 
kind declaration,  aflfecled  Mrs. 
Grizzle  fo  much,  that  ihe  fell  Tick  of 
forrow  and  mortification :  and  after 
having  confined  herfelf  to  her  bed  for 
three  days,  fent  for  her  brother,  told 
him  ihe  perceived  her  end  drawing  near, 
and  defired  that  a  lawyer  might  be 
brought,  in  order  to  write  her  lalt  will. 
Mr.  Pickle,  furprized  at  her  demand, 
began  to  a£t  the  part  of  a.  comforter, 
affuring  her,  that  her  diftemper  was  not 
at  all  dangerous,  and  that  he  would  in- 
ftantly  fend  for  a  phyfician,  who  would 
convince  her  that  flie  was  in  no  manner 
of  jeopardy  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  occa- 
fion  at  prelent  to  employ  any  officious 
attorney  in  fuch  a  melancholy  taflc.  In- 
deed, this  affectionate  brother  was  of 
opinion,  that  a  will  was  altogether  fu- 
perfluous  at  any  rate,  as  he  himfelf 
was  heir  at  law  to  his  fitter's  whole  real 
and  perfonal  eftate.  But  flie  infifted 
upon  his  compliance  with  fuch  deter- 
mined obftinacy,  that  he  could  no  long- 
er refift  her  importunities  j  and  a  fcri- 
vener  arriving,  me  dictated  and  exe- 
cuted her  will  j  in  which  fhe  bequeathed 
to  Commodore  Trunnion  one  thoufand 
pounds,  to  purchafe  a  mourning  ring, 
which  me  hoped  he  would  wear  as  a 
pledge  of  her  friendfliip  and  affeclion. 
Her  brother,  though  he  did  not  much 
relifti  this  teftimony  of  her  love,  never- 
thelefs,  that  fame  evening,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  this  particular  to  Mr.  Hatch- 
way, who  was  alfo,  as  Mr.  Pickle 
allured  him,  geneioufly  remembered  by 
the  teftatrix. 

The  lieutenant,  fraught  with  this 
piece  of  intelligence,  watched  for  an  op- 
portunity, and  as  foon  as  he  perceived 
the  commodore's  features  a  little  un- 
bended from  that  ferocious  contraction 
they  had  retained  fo  long,  ventured  to 


inform  him,  that  Pickle's  fifter  lay  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  that  flie  had  left 
him  a  thoufand  pounds  in  her  will.— • 
This  piece  of  news  overwhelmed  him 
with  confufionj  and  Mr.  Hatchway 
imputing  his  iilence  to  remorfe,  refolved 
to  take  advantage  of  that  favourable  mo- 
ment, and  counfelled  him  to  go  and  vi- 
fit  the  poor  young  woman,  who  was 
dying  for  love  of  him.  But  his  admo- 
nition happened  to  be  fomevvhat  unlea- 
fonable  j  for  Trunnion  no  fooner  heard 
him  mention  the  caufe  of  her  diforder, 
than  his  morofity  recurring,  he  burft 
out  into  a  violent  fit  of  curling,  and 
forthwith  betook  himfelf  again  to  his 
hammock,  where  he  lay  uttering,  in  a 
low  growling  tone  of  voice,  a  repeti- 
tion of  oaths  and  impreprecations,  for 
the  ipace  of  four  and  twenty  hours^ 
without  ceaiing.  This  was  a  delicious 
meal  to  the  lieutenant ;  who,  eager  to 
inhance  the  pleafure  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  at  the  fame  time  conduce  to 
the  fuccefs  of  the  caufe  he  had  efpoufed, 
invented  a  ftratagem,  the  execution  of 
which  had  all  the  effect  he  could  defirc. 
He  prevailed  upon  Pipes,  who  was  de- 
voted to  his  fervice,  to  get  upon  the  top 
of  the  chimney  belonging  to  the  com- 
modore's chamber,  at  midnight,  and  to 
lower  down  by  a  rope  a  bunch  of  ftink- 
ing  whitings,  which  being  performed, 
he  put  a  fpeaking  trumpet  to  his  mouth, 
and  hollowed  down  the  vent,  in  a  voice 
like  thunder,  '  Trunnion  !  Trunnion  ! 
'  turn  out  and  be  fpliced,  or  lie  ttill  and 
'  be  damned  !'  This  dreadful  note,  the 
terror  of  which  was  increafed  by  the  fi- 
lence  ami  darknefs  of  the  night,  as  well 
as  the  echo  of  the  pafl'age  through  which 
it  was  conveyed,  no  fooner  reached  the 
ears  of  the  altonifhed  commodore,  than 
turning  his  eye  towards  the  place  from, 
whence  this  foleinn  addrefs  feemed  to 
proceed,  he  beheld  a  glittering  object- 
that  vaniihed  in  an  inftant.  Juft  as  his 
fuperftitious  fear  had  improved  the  ap- 
parition into  fome  fupernatural  meflen- 
ger  cloathed  in  mining  array,  his  opi- 
nion was  confirmed  by  a  fudden  explo- 
fion,  which  he  took  for  thunder,  though 
it  was  no  other  than  the  noife  of  a  piftoj 
fired  down  the  chimney  by  the  boat-, 
fwain's  mate,  according  to  the  inftruc- 
tions  he  had  received  j  and  he  had  time 
enough  to  dcfcend  before  he  was  in  any 
danger  of  being  detected  by  his  com- 
mander, who  could  not  for  a  whole  hour 
recoiled 
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recollecl  himfelf  from  the  amazement 
and  confternation  which  had  overpow- 
ered his  faculties. 

At  length,  however,  he  got  up  and 
rung  his  bell  with  great  agitation.  He 
repeated  the  fummons  more  than  oncej 
but  no  regard  being  paid  to  this  alarm, 
his  dread  returned  with  double  terror, 
a  cold  fweat  bedewed  his  limbs,  his 
knees  knocked  together,  his  hair  brift- 
led  up,  and  the  remains  of  his  teeth 
were  Shattered  to  pieces  in  the  convul- 
five  vibrations  of  his  jaws. 

In  the  midft  of  this  agony,  he  made 
one  defperate  effort,  and  burfting  open 
the  door  of  his  apartment,  bolted  into 
Hatchway's  chamber,  which  happened 
to  be  on  the  fame  floor.  There  he  found 
the  lieutenant  in  a  counterfeit  fwoon ; 
who  pretended  to  wake  from  his  trance 
in  an  ejaculation  of  '  Lord  have  mercy 
'  upon  us  I1  And  being  queftioned  by 
the  terrified  commodore  with  regard  to 
what  had  happened,  affured  him  he 
had  heaid  the  lame  voice  and  clap  of 
thunder  by  which  Trunnion  himfelf 
bad  been  difcompofed. 

Pipes,  whofe  turn  it  was  to  watch, 
concurred  in  giving  evidence  to  the  fame 
purpofe  ;  and  the  commodore  not  only 
owned  that  he  had  heard  the  voice,  but 
Jikewife  communicated  his  vifion,  with 
all  the  aggravation  which  his  difturbed 
fancy  fuggefted. 

A  conlukaiion  immediately  enfued, 
in  which  Mr.  Hatchway  very  gravely 
obferved,  that  the  finger  of  God  was 
plainly  perceivable  in  thofe  fignals  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  both  iinful  and  fool- 
ilh  to  diiregard  his  commands ;  efpe- 
cially  as  the  match  propofed  was,  in  all 
refpecls,  more  advantageous  than  any 
that  one  of  his  years  and  infirmities 
could  reafonably  expecl ;  declaring,  that 
forhisown  part  he  would  not  endanger 
his  foul  and  body  by  living  one  day 
longer  under  the  fame  roof  with  a  man 
who  defpifed  the  holy  will  of  Heaven  ; 
and  Tom  Pipes  adhered  to  the  fame 
pious  resolution. 

Trunnion's  perfeverance  could  not 
refift  the  number  and  diverfity  of  conii- 
clcrations  that  afiaulted  itj  he  revolved 
in  filence  all  the  oppofite  motives  that 
occurred  to  hisrefle6tion  j  and  after  hav- 
ing been,  to  all  appearance,  bewildered 
in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  thoughts, 
he  wiped  the  fweat  from  his  forehead, 
and  heaving  a  piteous  groan,  yielded  to 
their  remonftrances  in  thefe  words : 


Well,   fmce  it  muft  be  fo,  I  think 
we  mu ft  e'en  grapple  j  but  d — o  my 
eyes  !  'tis  a  d — n'd  hard  cafe  that  a 
fellow  of  my  years  mould  be  compell- 
ed, d'ye  fee,  to  beat  up  to  windward 
all  the  reft  of  my  life,  againft  the  cur- 
rent of  his  own  inclination.'' 
This  important  article  being  difcurT- 
ed,  Mr.  Hatchway  fet  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  vifit  the  defpairing  fhepherdefs, 
and  was  handfomely  rewarded  for  the 
enlivening  tidings  with  which  heblefied 
her  ears.  Sick  as  me  was,  me  could  not 
help  laughing  heartily  at  the  contrivance, 
in  confequence    of  which    her  fwain's 
aflent  had  been  obtained  ;  and  gave  the 
lieutenant  ten  guineas  for  Tom  Piped, 
in  confideration  of  the  part  he  afted  in 
the  farce. 

In  the  afternoon  the  commodore  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  her 
apartment,  like  a  felon  to  execution, 
and  was  received  by  her  in  a  languifh- 
ing  manner  and  genteel  di/habille,  ac- 
companied by  her  filter-in -law;  who 
was,  for  very  obvious  Yeafons,  extreme- 
ly felicitous  about  her  fuccefs.  Though 
the  lieutenant  had  tutored  him  touching 
his  behaviour  at  this  interview,  he  made 
a  thoufand  wry  faces  before  he  could 
pronounce  the  fimple  falutation  of  How 
d'ye  to  his  miftrefs  5  and  after  his  coun- 
fellor  had  urged  him  with  twenty  or 
thirty  whifpers,  to  each  of  which  he  hatl 
replied  aloud,  <  D — n  your  eyes,  I 
«  won't!'  he  got  up,  and  halting  towards 
the  couch  on  which  Mrs.  Grizzle  re- 
clined in  a  ftate  of  ftrange  expectation, 
he  feized  her  hand,  and  prefied  it  to  his 
lips  ;  but  this  piece  of  gallantry  he  per- 
formed  in  fuch  a  reluctant,  uncouth, 
indignant  manner,  that  the  nymph  had 
need  of  all  her  refolution  to  endure  the 
compliment  without  Shrinking ;  and  he 
himfelf  was  fo  difconcerted  at  what  he 
had  done,  that  he  inftantly  retired  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  he 
fat  filent,  and  broiled  with  fhame  and 
vexation.  Mrs.  Pickle,  like  a  fenfible 
matron,  quitted  the  place,  on  pretence 
of  going  to  the  nuriery  5  and  Mr.  Hatch- 
way taking  the  hint,  recollected  that  he 
had  left  his  tobacco-pouch  in  the  par- 
lour, whither  he  immediately  defcended, 
leaving  the  two  lovers  to  their  mutual 
endearments.  Never  had  the  commo- 
dore found  himfelf  in  fuch  a  dilagree- 
able  dilemma  before.  He  fat  in  an 
agony  of  fufpenfe,  as  if  hs  every  mo- 
ment dreaded  the  diffolution  of  nature  ; 

and 
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and  the  imploring  fighs  of  his  future 
bride  added,  if  poffible,  to  the  pangs 
of  his  dillrefs.  Impatient  of  his  fitua- 
tton,  he  rolled  his  eye  around  in  queft 
of  fome  relief,  and  unable  to  contain 

himfelf,  exclaimed,   *  D n  feize 

'  the  fellow  and  his  pouch  too  !  I  be- 
«  lieve  he  has  meered  off,  and  left  me 
'  here  in  the  frays.1  Mrs.  Grizzle,  who 
could  not  help  taking  fome  notice  of 
this  manifeftation  of  chagrin,  lamented 
her  unhappy  fate  in  being  fo  difagree- 
able  to  him  that  he  could  not  put  up 
with  her  company  for  a  few  moments 
without  repining}  and  began  in  very 
tender  terms  to  reproach  him  with  his 
inhumanity  and  indifference.  To  this  ex- 
poftulation  he  replied,  '  Zounds !  what 
would  the  woman  have  ?  Let  the  par- 
fon  do  his  office  when  he  wool,  here 
I  am,  ready  to  be  reeved  in  the  ma- 
trimonial block,  d'ye  fee !  and  d — n  all 
nonfenfical  palaver  !'  So  faying,  he 
retreated,  leaving  his  miftrefs  not  at  all 
difobliged  at  his  plain-dealing.  That 
fame  evening1  the  treaty  of  marriage 
was  brought  upon  the  carpet  5  and,  by 
means  of  Mr.  Pickle  and  the  lieutenant, 
fettled  to  the  fatisfa6lion  of  all  parties, 
without  the  intervention  of  lawyers, 
•whom  Mr.  Trunnion  exprefsly  exclud- 
ed from  all  fliare  in  the  bufinefs  ;  mak- 
ing that  condition  the  indiipeniible  pre- 
Jiminary  of  the  whole  agreement.  Things 
being  brought  to  this  bearing,  Mrs. 
Grizzle's  heart  dilated  with  joy;  her 
health,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  never 
dangeroufly  impaired,  me  recovered  as 
if  by  enchantment ;  and  a  day  being 
fixed  for  the  nuptials,  employed  the  fhort 
period  of  her  celibacy  in  chuling  orna- 
ments for  the  celebration  of  her  entrance 
into  the  married  Itate. 


CHAP.     VIIL 

PREPARATIONS      ARE      MADE      FOR 

THE  COMMODORE'S  WEDDING, 
WHICH  IS  DELAYED  BY  AN  AC- 
CIDENT THAT  HURRIED  HIM  THE 
LORD  KNOWS  WHITHER. 

THE  fame  of  this  extraordinary 
conjunction  fpread  all  over  the 
county  j  and  on  the  day  appointed  for 
their  fpoufais,  the  church  was  lur- 
rounded  with  an  inconceivable  multi- 
tude. The  commodore,  to  give  a  fue- 
cimen  of  his  gallantly,  by  the  advice 
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of  his  friend  Hatchway,  refolved  to  ap* 
pear  on  horfeback  on  the  grand  occa- 
iion,  at  the  head"  of  ail  his  male  attend- 
ants, whom  he  had  rigged  with  the  white 
fhirts  and  black  caps  formerly  belong- 
ing to  his  barge's  crew  ;  and  he  bought- 
a  couple  of  hunters  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  himfelf  and  his  lieutenant. 
With  this  equipage  then  he  fet  out  from 
the  garrifon  for  the  church,  after  having 
difpatched  a  meflenger  to  apprize  the 
bride  that  he  and  his  company  were 
mounted.  She  got  immediately  into  the 
coach,  accompanied  by  her  brother  and 
his  wife,  and  drove  direftly  to  the  place 
of  aifignation,  where  feveral  pews  were 
demoiimed,  and  divers  perfons  almoft 
prefled  to  death,  by  the  eagernefs  of  the 
crowd  that  broke  in  to  fee  the  ceremony 
performed.  Thus  arrived  at  the  altar, 
and  the  prieft  in  attendance,  they  wait- 
ed a  whole  half  hour  for  the  commo- 
dore, at  whofe  flownefs  they  began  to 
be  under  fome  apprehenfion,  and  accord- 
ingly difmifled  a  fervant  to  quicken  his 
pace.  The  valet  having  rode  fomething 
more  than  a  mile,  efpied  the  whole  troop 
difpofed  in  a  long  field,  croffing  the 
road  obliquely,  and  headed  by  the  bride- 
groom and  his  friend  Hatchway,  who 
finding  himfelf  hindered  by  a  hedge  from 
proceeding  farther  hi  the  fame  direction, 
fired  a  piltol,  and  flood  over  to  the  other 
fide,  making  an  obtufe  angle  with  the 
line  of  his  former  courfe;  and  the  reft 
of  the  fquadron  followed  his  example, 
keeping  always  in  the  rear  of  each  oiher, 
like  a  iiight  of  wild  geefe. 

Surprized  at  this  itrangc  method  of 
journeying,  the  meflenger  came  up,  and 
told  the  commodore  that  his  lady  and 
her  company  expeclecl  him  in  the  church, 
where  they  had  tarried  a   conquerable 
time,  and  were  beginning  to  be  very  un- 
eafy  at  his  delay  j  and  therefore  tleiired 
he  would  proceed  with  more  expedition. 
To  this  melfage  Mr.  Trunnion  replied, 
Hark  ye,  brother,  don't  you  fee  we 
make  all  poffible  Ipeed  ?  Go  back,  and 
tell  thofe  who  lent  you,  that  the  wind 
has   ihifted  fince  we  weighed  anchor, 
and  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  very 
thort  trips  in   tacking,  by  reafon  of 
the   narrownels  of  t'ue   cnannel  j  and 
that  as  we  lie  within  fix  points  of  the 
wind,  they  mult  make  fonie  allowance 
for  variation  and  lee- way.' — '  Lord, 
Sir !'  faid  the  valet,  t  what  occafioa 
have  you  to  go  zig-zag  in  that  man- 
ner ?  Do  but  clap  ipurs  u>  yourhoricr., 

«  and 
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and  ride  ftraight  forward,  and  I'll  en- 
gage you  mall  be  at  the  church  porch 
in  lei's  than  a  quarter  of  an'hour.'— 
What !  right  in  the  wind's  eye  ?'  an- 
Wered  the.  commander.     '  Ahey,  bro- 
ther !  where  did  you  learn  your  navi- 
gation ?  Hawfer  Trunnion  is  not  to 
be  taught,   at  this  time  of  day,   how 
to  lie  his  courfe,    or  keep  his   own 
reckoning.     And  as  for  you,  brother, 
you  beft  know  the  trim  of  your  own 
frigate.*     The  courier  finding  he  had 
to  do  with  people  who  would  not  be 
cafily  perfuaded  out  of  their  own  opi- 
nions, returned  to  the  temple,  and  made 
a  report  of  what  he  had  feen  and  heard, 
to  the  no  fmail  coniblation  of  the  bride, 
•who  had  begun  to  difcover  fome  figns 
of  difquiet.     Compofed,   however,    oy 
this  piece  of  intelligence,    me  exerted 
her  patience  for  the  fpace  of  another 
half  hour,  during  which  period  feeing 
no  bridegroom  arrive,  me  was  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  ;  fo  that  all  the  fpectators 
could  eafily  perceive  her  perturbation, 
which  manifefted  itfelf  in  frequent  pal- 
pitations, heart-heavings,    and  altera- 
tions of  countenance,  in  fpite  of  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  fmelling-bottle,  which  me 
Uiceflantly  applied  to  her  noftrils. 

Various  were  the  conjectures  of  the 
company  on  this  occafion  :  fome  ima- 
gined he  had  miftaken  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, as  he  had  never  been  at  church 
fmce  he  firft  fettled  in  that  parim  5  others 
believed  he  had  met  with  Ibme  accident, 
in  confequence  of  which  his  attendants 
had  carried  him  back  to  his  own  bouie  j 
and  a  third  fet,  in  which  the  bride  her- 
ielf  was  thought  to  be  comprehended, 
could  not  help  fufpecting  that  the  com- 
modore had  changed  his  mind.  But  all 
thefe  fuppofitions,  ingenious  as  they 
were,  happened  to  be  wide  of  the  true 
caufe  that  detained  him,  which  was  no 
other  than  this  :  the  commodore  and  his 
crew  had,  by  dint  of  turning,  almoft 
weathered  the  parfon's  houfe  that  itood 
to  windward  of  the  church,  when  the 
notes  of  a  pack  of  hounds  unluckily 
reached  the  ears  of  the  two  hunters  which 
Trunnion  and  the  lieutenant  beitrodc, 
Thefe  fleet  animals  no  fooner  heard  the 
enlivening  found,  than  eager  for  the 
chace,  they  i'prung  away  ail  of  a  fud- 
den,  and  (brained  every  nerve  to  partake 
of  the  fport,  flew  acrcfs  the  fields  with 
incredible  ipeed,  over-leaped  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  every  thing  in  their  way, 
without  thc.kait  regard  to  their  unfor- 
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tunate  riders.  The  lieutenant,  whole 
fteed  had  got  the  heels  of  the  other, 
finding  it  would  be  great  folly  and  pre- 
fumption  in  him  to  pretend  to  keep  the 
faddle  with  his  wooden  leg,  very  wifely 
took  the  opportunity  of  throwing  him- 
felf  off  in  his  paflage  through  a  field  of 
rich  clover,  among  which  he  lay  at  his 
eafe  ;  and  feeing  his  captain  advancing 
at  full  gallop,  hailed  him  with  the  falu- 
tation  of  *  What  chear  ?  ho  P  The 
commodore,  who  was  in  infinite  diftrefs, 
eyeing  him  aflcance  as  he  parted,  re- 
plied with  afaulteringvoice,  '  O,  d — n 
*  you  !  you  are  fafe  at  anchor ;  I  wifti 
«  to  God  I  were  as  faft  moored.'  Ne- 
verthelefs,confcious  of  his  difabled  heel, 
he  would  not  venture  to  try  the  experi- 
ment which  had  fucceeded  fo  well  with 
Hatchway,  but  refolved  to  ftick  as  dole 
as  poflible  to  his  horfe's  back,  until  Pro- 
vidence mould  interpofe  in  his  behalf. 
With  this  view  he  dropped  his  whip,  and 
with  his  right-hand  laid  faft  hold  on  the 
pummel,  contracting  every  mufcle  in 
his  body  to  fecure  himfelf  in  his  feat, 
and  grinning  moft  formidably,  in  con- 
fequeiice  of  this  exertion.  In  this  at- 
titude he  was  hurried  on  a  confiderable 
way,  when  all  on  a  fudden  his  view  was 
comforted  by  a  five-bar  gate  that  ap- 
peared before  him,  as  he  never  doubt- 
ed that  there  the  career  of  his  hunter 
muft  necefiarily  end.  But,  alas!  he 
reckoned  without  his  hoftj  far  from 
halting  at  this  obftruction,  the  horfe 
fprung  over  it  with  amazing  agility,  to 
the  utter  confufion  and  dilbrder  of  his 
owner,  who  loft  his  hat  and  periwig  in 
the  leap,  and  now  began  to  think  in 
good  earneft,  that  he  was  actually  mount- 
ed on  the  back  of  the  devil.  He  recom- 
mended himfelf  toGodjhis  reflection  for- 
fook  him,  his  eye-fight  and  all  his  other 
fenfes  failed,  he  quitted  the  reins,  and 
fattening  by  inftinct  on  the  mane,  was 
in  this  condition  conveyed  into  the  midft 
of  the  fportimen,  who  were  aftonifhed 
at  the  fight  of  filch  an  apparition.  Nei- 
ther was  their  furprize  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  reflect  on  the  figure  that  pra- 
fented  itfelf  to  their  view.  The  com- 
modore's perfon  was  at  all  times  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration ;  much  more  fo  on 
this  occafion,  when  every  fingularity 
was  aggregated  by  the  circumftances  of 
his  drefs  and  difafter. 

He  had  put  on  in  honour  of  his  nup- 
tials his  belt  coat  of  blue  broad-cloth, 
cut  by  a  taylor  of  Ramfgate,  and  trim- 
med 
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tiled  with  five  dozen  of  brafs  buttons 
large  and  fmallj  his  breeches  were  cf 
the  fame  piece,  fattened  at  the  knees 
with  large  bunches  of  tape;  his  waift- 
coat  was  of  red  plum  lapelled  with  green 
velvet,  and  garnifhed  with  vellum  holes ; 
his  boots  bore  an  infinite  reiembiance 
both  in  colour  and  fhape  to  a  pair  of 
leather  b  tickets  j  his  moulder  was  graced 
with  a  broad  buff  belt,  from  whence  de- 
pended a  huge  hanger  with  a  hilt  like 
that  of  a  backfword  j  and  on  each  ride 
of  his  pummel  appeared  a  rulty  piltol 
rammed,  in  a  cafe  covered  with  a  bear- 
fkin.  The  lofs  of  his  tie-periwig  and 
laced  hat,  which  were  Curiouties  of  the 
kind,  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  picture,  but  on  the 
Contrary,  by  exhibiting  his  bald  pate, 
and  the  natural  extenlion  of  his  lant- 
horn-jaws,  added  to  the  peculiarity  and 
extravagance  of  the  whole.  Such  a 
fpectacle  could  not  have  failed  of  divert- 
ing the  whole  company  from  the  chace, 
had  his  horfe  thought  proper  to  puriue 
a  different  route,  but  the  beaft  was  too 
keen  a  fporter  to  chufe  any  other  way 
than  that  which  the  ftag  followed ;  and 
therefore,  without  flopping  to  gratify 
the  curiofity  of  the  fpectators,  he  in  a 
few  minutes  outftripped'  every  hunter 
in  the  field.  There  being  a  deep  hollow 
way  betwixt  him  and  the  hounds,  ra- 
ther than  ride  roxmd  about  the  leng'.h 
of  a  furlong  to  a  path  that  crofied  the 
lane,  he  tranfported  himfelf  at  one 
jump,  to -the  unfpeakable  aftonifhment 
and  terror  of  a  waggoner  who  chanced 
to  be  unde'rneath,  and  faw  this  pheno- 
menon flyover  his  carriage.  This  was 
not  the  only  adventure  he  atchicved. 
The  ftag  having  taken  a  deep  river  that 
lay  in  his  way,  every  man  directed  his 
courfe  to  a  bridge  in  the  neighbourhood  j 
but  our  bridegroom's  courfer  defpifing 
all  fuch  conveniences,  plunged  into  the 
ftream  without  hefitation,  and  fwam  in 
a  twinkling  to  the  oppofite  more.  This 
fudden  immeriion  into  an  element  of 
which  Trunnion  was  properly  a  native, 
in  all  probability  helped  to  recruit  the 
exhaufted  fpirits  of  his  rider,  who  at 
bis  landing  on  the  other  fide  gave  fome 
tokens  of  fenfation,  by  hallooing  aloud 
for  afliitance,  which  he  could  not  pdf- 
fibly  receive,  becaufe  his  horfe  ftiil  main- 
tained the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and 
would  not  allow  himfelf  to  be  overtaken. 
In  fliort,  after  a  long  chace  that  lad- 
ed fevcral  hours,  and  extended  to  a  4o- 
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zen  miles  at  leaft,  he  was  the  nrft  in  at 
the  death  of  the  deer,  being  feconded  by 
the  lieutenant's  gelding,  which,  actuated 
by  the  fame  fpirit,  had,  without  a  rider, 
followed  his  companion's  example. 

Our  bridegroom  finding  himfelf  at 
latt  brought  up,  or,  in  other  words,  at 
the  end  of  his  career,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  this  raft  paiife  to  defire  the  nuntf- 
men  would  lend  him  a  hand  in  dLf- 
mounting  j  and  was  by  their  conde- 
fcenfion  i'afely  placed  on  the  grafs,  where 
he  fat  ilaring  at  the  company  as  th^ey 
came  in,  with  fuch  wiKdnefs  of  aftoniftv- 
ment  in  his  looks,  as  if  he  had  beer* 
a  creature  of  another  fpecies,  dropped 
among  them  from  the  clouds. 

Before  they  had  flefhed  the  hounds, 
however,  he  recollected  himfeir,  and 
/eeing  one  of  the  iportfmen  take  a  fmali 
flaflc  out  of  his  pocket  and  apply  it  to 
his  mouth,  judged  the  cordial  to  be  no 
other  than  neat  Con;ac,  which  it  really 
was  5  and  expreffing  a  defire  of  partici- 
pation, was  immediately  accommodated 
with  a  moderate  dofe,  which  perfectly 
compleated  his  recovery. 

By  this  time  he  and  his  two  horfes 
had  engrofied  the  attention  of  the  whole 
crowd  :  while  fome  admired  the  elegant 
proportion  and  uncommon  fpirit  of  the 
two  animals,  the  reft  contemplated  the 
furprizing  appearance  of  their  matter, 
whom  before  they  had  only  feen  en  paf- 
fant j  and  at  length,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men accofting  him  very  courteoufly, 
fignified  his  wonder  at  feeing  him  in 
fuch  an  equipage,  and  afked  if  he  had 
not  dropped  his  companion  by  the  way. 
*  Why,  look  ye,  brother,'  replied  the 
commodore,  *  mayhap  you  think  me 
an  odd  fort  of  a  fellow,  feeing  me  in 
this  trim,  elpecially  as  I  have  loft  part 
of  my  rigging  3  but  this  here  is  the 
cafe,  d'ye  fee :  I  weighed  anchor  from, 
my  own  houfe  this  morning  at  ten 
A.  M.  with  fair  weather,  and  a  fa- 
vourable breeze  at  S.  S.  E.  being 
bound  to  the  next  church  on  the  voyage 
of  matrimony :  but  howfomever,  we 
had  not  run  down  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  when  the  wind  mifting,  blow- 
ed  directly  in  our  teeth  j  fo  that  we 
were  forced  to  tack  all  the  way,  d'ye 
fee,  and  had  almoft  beat  up  within  fight 
of  the  port,  when  thefefons  of  bitches 
of  horfes,  which  I  had  bought  but 
two  days  before,  (for  inv  own  part,  I 
believe  they  are  devils  incarnate)  luffed 
round  in  a  trice,  and  then  refuling  the 
&  «  helm, 
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helm,  drove  away  like  lightning  with 
me  and  my  lieutenant,  who  foon  came 
to  anchor  in  an  exceeding  good  birth. 
As  for  my  own  part,  I  have  heen 
carried  over  rocks,  and  fiats,  and 
quick-fands  j  among  which  I  have 
pitched  away  a  fpecial  good  tie-periwig 
and  an  iron-bound  hat;  and  at  iaft, 
thank  God !  am  got  into  fmooth  wa- 
ter and  fafe  riding  :  but  if  ever  I  ven- 
ture my  carcafe  upon  fuch  a  hare- 
'um-fcare'um  blood  of  a  bitch  again, 
m  name  is  not  Hawfer  Trunnion, 
d — n  my  eyes!' 
One  of  the  company,  (truck  with  this 
name,  which  he  had  often  heard,  im- 
mediately laid  hold  on  his  declaration 
at  the  clofe  of  this  fmgular  account  j 
and  observing  that  his  horfes  were  very 
vicious,  a(ked  how  he  intended  to  re- 
turn. «  As  for  that  matter,'  replied 
Air.  Trunnion,  *  I  am  refolved  to  hire  a 
'  fledge,  or  waggon,  or  fuch  a  thing  as 
'  a  jack-afs ;  for  I'll  be  d — n'd  if  ever  I 
'  crofs  the  back  of  a  horfe  again.' — 
'  And  what  do  you  propofe  to  do  with 

*  th'efe  creatures  ?'  Hid  the  other,  point- 
ing to  the  hunters,  *  they  item  to  have 

*  Ibme  mettle  j  but  then  they  are  mere 
'  colts,  and  will  take  the  devil  and  all  of 
f  breaking.     Methinks  this  hinder  one 
'  is  moulder-flipped/ — *  Damn  thernP 
cried  the  commodore,  *  I  wifh  both  their 

*  necks  were  broke,  thof  the  two  coft 

*  me  forty  good  yellow- boys.5 — *  Forty 

*  guineas!1  exclaimed  the  ftranger,  who 
v.-as  a  fquire  and  a  jocky,  as  well  as  owner 
of  the  pack  j   '  Lord !  Lord !  how  a  man 
'  maybeimpofed  upon!  Why,  thefe  cat- 

*  tie  are  clumfy  enough  to  go  to  plough : 
'  mind  what  a  flat  counter  j  do  but  ob- 
'  ferve  how  (harp  this  here  one  is  in  the 
'  withers :  then  he's  fired  in  the  farther 
'  fetlock.'      In  fhort,  this  connoifieur 
in  horie-flefh,  having  dilcovered  in  them 
all  the  defects  which  can  pofTibly  be 
found  in  that  fpecies  of  animals,  offered 
to  give  him  ten  guineas  for  the  two,  fay- 
ing, he  would  convert  them  into  beaiis 
of  burden.      The  own^r,   who   (after 
what  had  happened)  was  very  well  dif- 
pofed  to  liften  to  any  thing  that  was  faid 
to    their  prejudice,    implicitly   believed 
the  truth  of  the  Itranger  s  afleveratjons, 
diich.'.rged    a    furious   volley   of  oaths 
again  ft  the  rafcal  who  had  taken  him 
in,  a;;  i  forthwith  ihuck  a  bargain  with 
the  (quire,  who  paid  him  inftantiy  for  his 
pui  chafe;  m  confequence  of  which  he  won 
the  plate  at  the  next  Canterbury  races. 


This  affair  being  tranfafted  to  the 
mutual  fatisfaclion  of  both  parties,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  entertainment  of 
the  company,  who  laughed  in  their 
fleeves  at  the  dexterity  of  their  friend, 
Trunnion  was  fet  upon  the  fquire's  own. 
horfe,  and  led  by  his  fervant  in  the 
midil  of  this  cavalcade,  which  proceed- 
ed to  a  neighbouring  village,  where 
they  had  befpoke  dinner,  and  where  our 
bridegroom  found  means  to  provide  him- 
ftlf  with  another  hat  and  wig.  With 
regard  to  his  marriage,  he  bore  his  dif- 
appointment  with  the  temper  of  a  phi- 
loiopherj  and  the  exercife  he  had  un- 
dergone having  quickened  his  appetite, 
fat  down  at  table  in  the  midft  of  his- 
new  acquaintance,  making  a  very  hearty 
meal,  and  moiftening  every  morfel  with, 
a  draught  of  the  ale,  which  he  found 
very  much  to  his  fatisfa£lion. 


CHAP.     IX.1 

HE  IS  FOUND  BY  THE  LIEUTE- 
NANT; RECONDUCTF.D  TO  HIS 
OWN  HOUSE  J  MARRIED  TO  MRS, 
GRIZZLE,  WHO  MEETS  WITH  A 
SMALL  MISFORTUNE  IN  THE 
NIGHT,  AND  ASSERTS  HER  PRE- 
ROGATIVE NEXT  MORNING:  IK 
CONSEQUENCE  OF  WHICH  HER. 

HUSBAND'S   EYE  is  ENDANGER* 

ED. 

MEANWHILE,  Lieutenant 
Hatchway  made  mift  to  hobble 
to  the  church,  where  he  informed  the 
company  of  what  had  happened  to  the 
commodore ;  and  the  bride  behaved  with 
great  decency  on  the  occafion;  for,  as 
loon  as  fhe  underilood  the  danger  to 
which  her  future  huiband  was  expofed, 
fhe  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  fifter-iH- 
law,  to  the  furprize  of  all  the  fpeclators, 
who  could  not  comprehend  the  caufe  of 
her  ciiforder  j  and  when  me  was  recover- 
ed by  the.  application  of  imel ling- bottles, 
earne-ily  begged  that  Mr.  Hatchway  and 
Tom  Pipes  would  take  her  brother's 
coach,  and  go  in  queft  of  their  com- 
mander. 

This  tafK  they  readily  undertook, 
being  efcorted  by  all  the  reft  of  his  ad- 
herents on  horfeback  ;  while  the  bride 
and  her  friends  were  invited  to  the  par- 
for.'s  houie,  and  the  ceremony  deferred 
till  another  occafion. 

The  liwjtenant,  fleering  his  courfe  as 

near 
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*»ear  the  line  of  direction  in  which 
Trunnion  went  off,  as  the  coach -road 
would  permit,  got  intelligence  of  his 
track  from  one  rarm-houfe  to  another; 
for  fuch  an  apparition  could  not  fail  of 
attracting  particular  notice 3  and  one  of 
the  horfemen  having  picked  up  his  hat 
and  wig  in  a  bye- path,  the  whole  troop 
entered  the  village  where  he  was  lodged 
aboxit  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
When  they  underftood  he  was  fafely 
houfed  at  the  George,  they  rode  up  to 
the  door  in  a  body,  and  exprcfled  their 
fatisfaction  in  three  -chearsj  which  w.-re 
returned  by  the  company  within,  as  foon 
as  they  were  inftructed  in  the  nature  of 
the  falute  by  Trunnion,  who  by  this 
time  had  entered  into  all  the  jollity  of 
his  new  friends,  and  was  indeed  more 
than  half  feas  over.  The  lieutenant 
was  introduced  to  all  prefent  as  his 
fworn  brother,  and  had  fomething  tcfled 
'up  for  his  dinaer.  Tom  Pipes  and  the 
crew  were  regaled  in  another  room  ;  and 
a  frefh  pair  of  hories  being  put  to  the 
coach,  about  fix  in  the  evening  the  com- 
modore, with  all  his  attendants,  de- 
parted for  the  gam  ion,  after  having 
.fhook  hands  with  every  individual  in 
the  houfe. 

Without  any  farther  accident  he  was 
•conveyed  in  fafety  to  his  own  gate  be- 
fore nine,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
Pipes,  who  carried  him  inftantly  to  his 
hammock,  while  the  lieutenant  was 
driven  away  to  the  place  where  the  bdde 
and  her  friends  remained  with  great 
anxiety,  which  vanifhed  when  he  affured 
them  that  his  commodore  was  fafe,  be- 
ing fucceeded  by  abundance  of  mirth 
and  pleafantry  at  the  account  he  gave  of 
Trunnion's  adventure. 

Another  day  was  fixed  for  the  nup- 
tials j  and  in  order  to  baulk  the  curiofi- 
ty  of  idle  people,  which  had  given  great 
offence,  the  parfon  was  prevailed  upon 
to  perform  the  ceremony  in  thegarrifbn, 
which  all  that  day  was  adorned  with 
flags  and  pendants  difplayed,  and  at 
night  illuminated  by  the  direction  of 
Hatchway,  who  alfo  ordered  the  pate- 
raroes  to  be  fired  as  foon  as  the  marriage- 
knot  was  tied.  Neither  were  the  other 
parts  of  the  entertainment  neglected  by 
this  ingenious  contriver,  who  produced 
undeniable  proofs  of  his  elegance  and 
art  in  the  wedding  fupper,  which  had 
been  committed  to  his  managemf  nt  and 
direction.  This  genial  banquet  was 
entirely  compofcd  of  fea,  diilics  j  a  huge 
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pillaw,  confining  of  a  large  piece  of 
beef  diced,  a  couple  of  fowls,  and  half 
a  peck  of  rice,  fmoaked  in  the  middle 
of  the  board  :  a  dilh  of  hard  fifh  fwim- 
ming  in  oil,  appeared  at  each  end,  the 
fides  being  furnifuai  with  a  meis  of  that 
f  ;voury  compofition  known  by  the  name 
of  lob's  courie,  and  a  plate  of  falma- 
gundy.  The  fecond  courfe  difylayed  a 
goofe  of  a  nun'trous  magnitude,  flunk- 
ed with  two  Guinea-hens,  a  pig  b.,'ba- 
cued,  an  hock  of  fait  park  in  the  rnidft 
of  a  peas  pudding,  a  leg  of  mutton, 
roafted  with  potatoes,  and  another  boil- 
ed with  yams.  The  third  fervice  was 
made  up  of  a  loin  of  frefh  povk  with 
apple-fauce,  a  kid  fmotherecl  with  oni- 
ons, an-'  a  terrapin  baked  in  the  Ihellj 
and  la:',  of  all,  a  prodigious  fea^-pye  was 
prefented,  with  aa  infinite  volume  of 
pancakes  and  fritters.  That  every  thing 
might  be  anfwerable  to  the  magnificence 
of  this  delicate  feaft,  he  had  provided  vaft 
quantities  of  ftrong  beer,  flip,  rumbo, 
and  burnt  brandy,  with  plenty  of  Bar- 
badoes  water  for  the  ladies ;  and  hired 
all  the  riddles  within  fix  miles,  who 
with  the  addition  of  a  drum,  bagpipe, 
and  Welch-harp,  regaled  the  guells  with 
a  moii  melodious  concert. 

The  company,  who  were  not  at 
all  exceptious,  feemed  extremely  well 
pleafed  with  every  particular  of  the  en- 
tertainment j  and  the  evening  being 
fpent  in  the  moft  focial  manner,  the 
bride  was  by  her  lifter  conducted  to  her 
apartment,  where,  however,  a  trifling 
circumftance  had  like  to  have  deftroyed 
the  harmony  which  had  been  hitherto 
maintained. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  there 
was  not  one  (landing  bed.  within  the 
walls ;  therefore,  the  reader  will  not 
wonder  that  Mrs.  Trunnion  was  out  of 
humour,  when  fhe  found  herfelf  under 
the  neceility  of  being  confined  with  her 
fpoufe  in  a  hammock,  which,  though 
enlarged  with  a  double  portion  of  can- 
vas, and  dilated  with  a  yoke  for  the  oc- 
cafion,  was  at  bed  but  a  difagrecable, 
not  to  fay  dangerous  fituation.  She  ac- 
cordingly complained  with  fome  warmth 
of  this  inconvenience,  which  flie  imputed 
to  difreipect,  and  at  firft  abioluudy  re- 
fufed  to  put  up  with  the  expedient :  but 
Mrs.  Pickle  foon  brought  her  to  reafon 
and  compliance,  by  obfei  ving,  that  one 
night  would  foon  be  elapied,  and  next 
day  fhe  might  regulate  jaer  own  (econo- 
my. 

Da  Tku 
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Thus  perfuaded,  fhe  ventured  into  the 
veliicle,  and  was  vifitedby  her  hufband 
in  lefs  than  an  hour,  the  company  being 
departed  to  their  own  homes,  and  the 
garrifon  left  to  the  command  of  his  lieu- 
tenant and  mate.  But  it  feems  the 
hooks  that  fupported  this  fwingingcouch 
were  not  calculated  for  the  addition  of 
weight  which  they  were  now  deftined 
to  bearj  and  therefore  gave  way  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  to  the  no  final  1 
terror  of  Mrs.  Trunnion,  who  perceiv- 
ing herfelf  falling,  fcreamed  aloud,  and 
by  that  exclamation  brought  Hatchway, 
with  a  light,  into  the  chamber.  Though 
fhe  had  received  no  injury  by  the  fall, 
hie  was  extremely  difcompofed  and  in- 
cenfed  at  the  accident,  which  (he  even 
openly  afcribed  to  the  obftinacy  and 
\vhim  lical  oddity  of  the  commodore  in 
(uch  petulant  terms,  as  evidently  declar- 
ed that  (he  thought  her  great  aim  ac- 
compli (hed,  and  her  authority  fecured 
agsinft  all  the  (hocks  of  fortune.  In- 
deed, her  bed -fellow  feemed  to  be  of  the 
fame  opinion,  by  his  tacit  refignation  \ 
for  he  made  no  reply  to  her  infinuations, 
but  with  a  moft  vinegar  afpect  crawled 
out  of  his  neft,  and  betook  himfelf  to 
reft  in  another  apartment,  while  his  ir- 
ritated fpoufe  difmifled  the  lieutenant, 
and  from  the  wieck  of  the  hammock 
made  an  occafional  bed  for  herfelf  on 
thefloor,  fully  determined  to  provide  bet- 
ter accommodation  for  the  next  night's 
lodging. 

Having  no  inclination  to  fleep,  her 
thoughts  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  night  were  engrofied  by  a  fcheme  of 
reformation  (he  was  refolved  to  execute 
in  the  family  $  and  no  fooner  did  the 
firft  lark  bid  falutation  to  the  morn, 
than  ftarting  from  her  humble  couch, 
and  huddling  on  her  cloaths,  fhe  fallied 
from  her  chamber,  explored  her  way 
through  paths  b.efore  unknown,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  her  refearches  perceived  a 
large  bell,  to  which  fhe  made  fuch  ef- 
fectual application  as  alarmed  every  foul 
in  the  family.  In  a  moment  fhe  was 
furrounded  by  Hatchway,  Pipes,  and 
All  the  reft  of  thfc  fervants  hall  drefled  j 
but  feeing  none  of  the  feminine  gender 
Appear,  fhe  began  to  florin  at  the  floth 
and  lazinefs  of  the  maids,  who,  fheob- 
ferved. -<&«ght  to  have  been  at  work  an 
jiour  at  leail  before  fhe  called  j  and  then, 
Jfor  the  firlt  time,  underftood  that  no 
*roman  was  permitted  to  fleep  within  the 
^ 


She  did  not  fail  to  exclaim  againfV 
this  regulation  ;  and  being  informed  that 
the  cook  and  chambermaid  lodged  in  a 
fmall  office-houfe  that  ftood  without  the 
gate,  ordered  the  draw- bridge  to  be  let 
down,  and  in  perfon  beat  up  their  quar- 
ters, commanding  them  forthwith  to  fet 
about  fcouring  the  rooms,  which  had 
not  been  hitherto  kept  in  a  very  decent 
condition,  while  two  men  were  imme- 
diately employed  to  tranfport  the  bed 
on  which  fhe  ufed  to  lie  from  her  bro- 
ther's houfe  to  her  new  habitation  ;  fo 
that,  in  lefs  than  two  hours,  the  whole 
ceconomy  of  the  garrifon  was  turned 
topfy-rurvy,  and  every  thing  involved  in 
tumult  and  noife.  Trunnion  being  dif- 
turbed  and  diftracted  with  the  uproar, 
turned  out  in  his  fhirt  like  a  maniack, 
and  arming  himfelf  with  a  cudgel  of 
crab-tree,  made  an  irruption  into  his 
wife's  apartment,  where  perceiving  a 
couple  of  carpenters  at  work,  in  joining 
a  bedltc  ad,  he,  with  many  dreadful  oaths 
and  opprobrious  invectives,  orderedthem 
to  dcfuf,  fwearing,  he  would  fuffer  no 
bulk-heads  nor  hurricane  houfes  to  (land 
where  he  was  matter ;.  but  finding  his 
remonftrances  difregarded  by  thefe  rne- 
chnnicks,  who  believed  him  to  be  fome 
madman  belonging  to  the  family,  who 
had  broke  from  his  confinement,  he  af- 
faulted  them  both  with  great  fury  and 
indignation,  and  was  handled  fo  rough- 
ly in  the  encounter,  that  in  a  very  fhort 
time  he  meafured  his  length  »n  the  floor, 
in  confequence  of  a  blow  that  he  received 
from  a  hammer,  by  which  the  fight  of 
his  remaining  eye  was  grievoufly  endan- 
gered. _ 

Having  thus  reduced  him  to  a  ftate  of 
fubjectioia,  they  refolved  to  fecure  him 
with  cords,  and  were  actually  bufy  in 
adjufting  his  fetters,  when  he  was  ex- 
empted from  the  difgrace  by  the  acci- 
dental entrance  of  his  fpoufe,  who  ref- 
cued  him  from  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
faries  j  and,  in  the  midtt  of  her  condo- 
lence, imputed  his  misfortune  to  the  in- 
coniiderate  roughnefs  of  his  own  difpo- 
fition. 

He  breathed  nothing  but  revenge,  and 
made  fomeeffbrts to  chaftife the  infolence 
of  the  workmen  ;  who,  as  foon  as  they 
undcrftood  his  quality,  afktd  forgiveneis 
for  what  they  had  done  with  great  hu- 
mility, protefting  that  they  did  not  know 
he  was  matter  of  the  lioufe.  But,  far 
from  being  fatisfied  with  this  apology; 
he  groped  about  for  the  bell,  (the  in- 
flammation 
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fhrnmation  of  his  eye  having  utterly  de- 
prived him  of"  light)  and  the  rope  being, 
by  the  precaution  of  the  delinquents, 
conveyed  out  of  his  reach,  began  to 
ftorm  with  incredible  vociferation,  like 
a  lion  roaring  in  the  toil,  pouring  forth 
innumerable  oaths  and  execrations,  and 
calling  by  name  Hatchway  and  Pipes, 
who  being  within  hearing,  obeyed  the 
extraordinary  fummons,  and  were  or- 
dered to  put  the  carpenters  in  irons,  for 
baving  audacioufly  a/faulted  him  in  his 
own  houfe. 

His  myrmidons  feeing  he  had  been 
evil-intreated,  were  exafperated  at  the 
infult  he  had  fuffered,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  an  affront  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  garrilbn ;  the  more  fo,  as  the  muti- 
neers feemed  to  put  themfelves  in  a  pof- 
ture  of  defence,  and  let  their  authority 
at  defiance :  they  therefore  unmeathed 
their  cutlafTes,  which  they  commonly 
•wore  as  badges  of  their  commifTion  j  and 
a  defperate engagement,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, would  have  enfued,  had  not  the 
lady  of  the  caftle  interpofed,  and  pre- 
vented the  effects  of  their  animofity,  by 
afluring  the  lieutenant  that  the  commo- 
dore had  been  the  aggrefforj  and  that  the 
\vorkmen,finding  themfelves  attacked  in 
fuch  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  a  per- 
fon  whom  they  did  not  know,  were 
obliged  to  aft  in  their  own  defence,  by 
which  he  had  received  that  unlucky  con- 
tufion. 

Mr.  Hatchway  no  fooner  learned  the 
fentiments  of  Mrs.  Trunnion,  than 
Iheathing  his  indignation,  he  told  the 
commodore  he  ihould  always  be  ready 
to  execute  his  lawful  commands  j  but 
that  he  could  not  in  confcience  be  con- 
cerned in  oppreffing  poor  people  \vho  had 
peen  guilty  of  no  offence. 

This  unexpected  declaration,  toge- 
ther with  the  behaviour  of  his  wife,  who 
in  his  hearing  defired  the  carpenters  to 
refume  their  work,  rilled  the  breaft  of 
Trunnion  with  rage  and  mortification. 
He  pulled  off  his  woollen  night-cap, 
pummelled  his  bare  pate,  beat  the  floor 
alternately  with  his  feet,  fwore  his  peo- 
ple had  betrayed  him,  and  curfed  him- 
I'elf  to  the  loweil  pit  of  hell,  for  having 
admitted  fuch  a  cockatrice  into  his  fa- 
mily. But  all  thcie  exclamations  did 
not  avail ;  they  were  among  the  laft 
tlfcys  of  his  refiftance  to  the  will  of  his 
wife,  whofe  influence  among  his  adhe- 
rents had  already  fwailowed  up  his  own  j 
and  who  now  peremptorily  told  him, 


that  he  muft  leave  the  management  of 
every  thing  within  doors  to  her,  who 
imderftood  bell  what  was  for  his  honour 
and  advantage.  She  then  ordered  a 
poultice  to  be  prepared  for  his  eye,  which 
being  applied,  he  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  Pipes,  by  whom  he  was  led  about 
the  houfe  like  a  blind  bear  growling  for 
prey,  while  his  induftrious  yoke-fello^r 
executed  every  circumftance  of  the  plaa 
me  had  projected;  fo  that,  when  he  reco- 
vered his  vifion,  he  was  an  utter  flranger 
in  his  own  houfe. 


CHAP.    X. 

THE  COMMODORE  BEING  IN  SOMt 
CASES  RESTIF,  HIS  LADY  HAS 
RECOURSE  TO  ARTIFICE  IN 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HER. 
THRONE.  SHE  EXHIBITS  SYMP- 
TOMS OF  PREGNANCY,  TO  THE 
UNSPEAKABLE  JOY  OF  TRUN- 
NION, WHO  NEVERTHELESS  IS 
BAULKED  IN  HIS  EXPECTATION. 

THESE  innovations  were  not  ef- 
fected without  many  loud  objec- 
tions on  his  part}  and  divers  curious 
dialogues  paffld  between  him  and  his 
yoke-fellow,  who  always  came  off  vic- 
torious from  the  dilnute;  inibmuch  that 
his  countenance  gradually  feJl;  he  began 
to  fupprefs,  and  at  length  entirely  de- 
voured his  chagrin  :  the  tenors  of  fupe- 
rior  authority  were  plainly  perceivable 
in  his  features,  and  in  lei's  than  three 
months  he  became  a  thorough  paced 
hufband.  Not  that  his  obitinacy  was 
extinguifhed,  though  overcome  j  in  fome 
things  he  was  as  inflexible  and  mulifli 
as  ever,  but  then  he  durft  not  kick  fo 
openly,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necefilty 
of  being  paffive  in  his  refentments.— 
Mrs.  Trunnion,  for  example,  propofed 
that  a  coach  and  fix  ihould  be  purchafed, 
as  me  could  not  ride  on  horfeback,  and 
the  chaife  was  a  fcandalous  carriage  for 
a  perfon  of  her  condition;  the  commo- 
dore, confcious  of  his  own  inferior  ca- 
pacity in  point  of  reafoning,  did  not 
think  proper  to  difpute  the  propofal,  but 
lent  a  deaf  ear  to  her  repeated  remon- 
ftranccs,  though  they  were  enforced  with 
every  argument  which  flie  thought  could 
foothc,  terrify,  fhame,  or  decoy  him  into 
compliance:  in  vain  did  flie  urge  the 
excefs  of  affection  five  had  for  him,  as 
meriting  fome  return  of  tendernefs  and 
coijdefcenfion  | 
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condefcenfion  ;  he  was  even  proof  againft 
certain  menacing  hints  fhe  gave,  touch- 
ing the  refentment  of  a  flighted  woman  j 
and  he  ftood  out  againft  all  the  confide- 
rations  of  dignity  or  difgrace,  like  a 
bulwark  of  brafs.  Neither  was  he  mov- 
ed to  any  indecent  or  unkind  exprefTions 
of  contradiction,  even  when  (he  up- 
braided him  with  his  fordid  difpofition, 
and  put  him  in  mind  of  the  fortune  and 
honour  he  had  acquired  by  his  marriage  j 
but  feemed  to  retire  within  himfelf,  like 
a  tortoife  when  attacked,  that  fhrirks 
within  it's  fhell,  and  filently  endured 
the  fcourge  of  her  reproaches,  without 
feeming  fenfible  of  the  fmart. 

This,  however,  was  the  only  point  in 
virich  fhe  had  been  baffled  iince  her  nup- 
tials i  and  as  me  could  by  no  means 
digeft  the  mifcarriage,  fhe  tortured  her 
invention  for  foir.e  new  plan,  by  which 
(he  might  augment  her  influence  and 
authority  :  what  her  genius  refufed,  was 
itipplied  by  accident  j  for  fhe  had  not 
Jived  four  months  in  the  garrifon,  when 
fhe  was  feized  with  frequent  qualms  and 
Teachings  j  her  breafts  began  to  harden, 
and  her  ftomach  to  be  remarkably  pro- 
minent: in  a  word,  fhe  congratulated 
herfelf  on  the  fymptoms  of  her  own  fer- 
tility, and  the  commodore  was  tran- 
fported  with  joy  at  the  profpecl  of  an 
heir  of  his  own  begetting. 

She  knew  this  was  the  proper  feafon 
for  vindicating  her  own  fovereignty, 
and  accordingly  employed  the  means 
which  nature  had  put  in  her  power. 
There  was  not  a  rare  piece  of  furniture 
and  apparel  for  which  fhe  did  not  longj 
and  one  day  as  fhe  went  to  church,  fee- 
ing Lady  Stately 's  equipage  arrive,  fhe 
faddenly  fainted  away.  Her  hufband, 
whofe  vanity  had  never  been  fo  perfectly 
gratified  ?,s  with  this  promifed  harveft 
of  his  own  fowir.g,  took  the  alarm  im- 
mediately ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  re- 
lapfes  of  that  kind,  which  might  be  at- 
tended with  fatal  confequences  to  his 
hope,  gave  her  leave  to  befpeak  a  coach, 
hories,  and  liveries,  to  her  own  liking. 
Thus  authorized,  fhe,  in  a  very  little 
time,  exhibited  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  her 
own  tafte  and  magnificence,  as  afforded 
fpeculation  to  the  whole  county,  and 
made  Trunnion's  heart  quake  within 
him,  becaufe  he  forefaw  no  limits  to  her 
extravagance,  which  alfo  manifefted  it- 
felf  in  the  moft  expenflve  preparations 
for  her  lying-in. 

Her  pride,  which  had  hitherto  regajd- 
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ed  thereprefehtative  of  her  father's  houfet 
feemed  now  to  lofe  all  that  hereditary  re- 
fpeft,  and  prompt  her  to  outfliine  and  un- 
der value  the  elder  branch  of  her  family. 
She  behaved  to  Mrs.  Pickle  with  a  fort 
of  civil  referve,  tint  implied  a  conlcious 
fuperiority ;  and  an  emulation,  in  point 
of  grandeur,  immedia;ely  commenced 
between  the  two  fitters.  She  every  day 
communicated  her  importance  to  the 
whole  parifh,  under  pretence  of  taking 
the  air  in  her  coach,  and  endeavoured 
to  extend  her  acquaintance  among  peo- 
ple of  fafhion.  Nor  was  this  an  under- 
taking attended  with  great  difficulty'} 
for  all  perfons  whatever,  capable  of 
maintaining  a  certain  appearance,  will 
always  find  admHlxon  into  what  is  call- 
ed the  beft  company,  and  be  rated  in 
point  cf  character  according  to  their 
own  valuation,  without  fubjecling  their 
pretenfions  to  the  fmallett  doubt  or  ex- 
amination. In  all  her  vifus  and  par- 
ties, flie  feizec'  every  opportunity  of  de- 
claring her  pre lent  condition;  obferving 
th:it  fhe  was  forbid  by  her  phyficians 
to  tafte  fuch  a  pickle,  and  that  fuch  a 
difli  was  poifon  to  a  woman  in  her  way: 
nay,  where  (he  was  on  a  footing  of  fa- 
mil  iai  ity,  flie  affected  to  make  wry  faces, 
and  complained  that  the  young  rogue 
began  to  be  very  unruly,  writhing  her- 
felf  into  divers  contoitions,  as  if  me 
had  been  grievoufly  incommoded  by 
the  mettle  of  this  future  Trunnion. 
The  hufband  himfelf  did  not  behave 
with  all  the  moderation  tint  might  have 
been  expected  :  at  the  club  he  frequent- 
ly mentioned  this  circumftance  of  his 
own  vigour,  as  a  pretty  fuccdsful  feat 
to  be  performed  by  an  old  fellow  of 
fifty-five}  and  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  his  ftrergth  by  redoubled  fqueezes 
of  the  landlord's  hand,  which  never 
failed  of  extorting  a  fatisfaclory  certifi- 
cate of  his  might.  When  his  com- 
panions drank  to  the  Hans  en  kelder,  or 
Jack  in  the  low  cellar,  he  could  not 
help  difplaying  an  extraordinary  com- 
placence of  countenance,  and  figrufied 
his  intention  offending  the  young  dog 
to  fea,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  able  to 
carry  a  cartridge,  in  hopes  of  feeing  him 
an  officer  before  his  own  death. 

This  hope  helped  to  confole  him  un- 
der the  extraordinary  expence  to  which 
he  was  expofed  by  the  profufion  of  his 
wife  ;  efpecially  when  he  confidered, 
that  his  compliance  with  her  prodigality 
wQujd  be  limited  to  the  w% iration  of  the 

ain*. 
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nine  months,  of  which  the  beft  part  was 
by  this  time  elapfedj  yet,  in  fpite  of 
all  this  philofophical  refignation,  her 
fancy  fometimcs  foared  to  fuch  a  ridi- 
culous and  intolerable  pitch  of  infolence 
and  abfuraUty,  that  his  temper  forfook 
him,  and  he  could  not  help  wifhing  in 
fecret,  that  her  pride  might  be  confound- 
ed in  the  difllpation  of  her  moft  flat- 
tering hopes,  even  though  he  himfelf 
fhouid  be  a  principal  fufferer  by  the 
difappointment.  Thefe,  however,  were 
no  other  than  the  iuggeftions  of  tem- 
porary difgufts,  that  commonly  fub- 
fided  as  fuddenly  as  they  arofe,  and  ne- 
ver gave  the  leaft  diiturbftnce  to  the  per- 
fon  who  inlpired  them,  becaufe  he  took 
care  to  conceal  them  carefully  from  her 
knowledge. 

Meanwhile  me  happily  advanced  in 
her  reckoning,  with  the  promife  of  a 
favourable  ifiue  j  the  term  of  her  com- 
putation expired,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  fhe  was  viiited  by  certain 
•warnings  that  feemed  to  befpeak  the  ap- 
proach of  the  critical  moment.  The 
commodore  got  up  with  great  alacrity, 
and  called  the  midwife,  who  had  been 
feveral  days  in  the  houfe  j  the  goflips 
were  immediately  fummoned,  and  the 
moft  interesting  expectations  prevailed  : 
but  the  fymptoms  of  labour  gradually 
vanifhed  j  and,  as  the  matrons  fagely 
oblerved,  this  was  no  more  than  a  falfe 
alarm. 

Two  nights  after,  they  received  a  fe- 
cond  intimation  ;  and,  as  fhe  was  fen- 
Cbly  diminifhed  in  the  waift,  every 
thing  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  fair  way } 
yet  this  vifitation  was  not  more  con- 
clufive  than  the  former  j  her  pains  wore 
off  in  fpite  of  all  her  endeavours  to  en- 
courage them;  and  the  good  women  be- 
took themfelves  to  their  relpeclivc  homes, 
in  expectation  of  finding  the  third  at- 
tack decifive,alluding  to  the  well-known 
maxim,  that  number  three  is  always  for- 
tunate. For  once,  however,  this  apo- 
thegm failed  j  the  next  call  was  alto- 
gether as  ineffectual  as  the  former ;  and 
moreover  attended  with  a  phenomenon 
which  to  them  was  equally  firange  and 
inexplicable  :  this  was  no  other  than 
fuch  a  reduction  in  the  fize  of  Mrs. 
Trunnion  as  might  have  been  expecled 
after  the  birth  of  a  full-grown  child. 
Startled  at  fuch  an  unaccountable  event, 
they  fat  in  clofe  divan  $  and  concluding 
that  the  cafe  was  in  all  refpec"ts  unna- 
tural and  prodigious,  defired  that  a  mef- 
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fenger  might  be  immediately  chTpatcheJ 
for  fome  male  practitioner  in  the  art  of 
midwifery. 

The  commodore,  without  guefling 
the  caufe  of  their  perplexity  ordered 
Pipes  immediately  on  this  piece  of  dutyj 
anil  in  lefs  than  two  hours  they  were 
affifted  by  the  advice  of  a  furgeon  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  boldly  affirmed, 
that  the  patient  had  never  been  with 
child.  This  aiTeveration  was  like  a  clap 
of  thunder  to  Mr.  Trunnion,  who"  had 
been,  duringeight  whole  days  and  nights, 
in  continual  expectation  of  being  hailed 
with  the  appellation  of  father. 

After  fome  recollection,  he  {wore  the 
furgeon  was  an  ignorant  fellow,  and 
that  he  would  not  take  his  word  for 
what  he  advanced  ;  being  comforted  and 
confirmed  in  his  want  of  faith  by  the 
infinuations  of  the  midwife,  who  ftill 
perfifted  to  feed  Mrs.  Trunnion  with 
hopes  of  a  fpeedy  and  fafe  delivery  j  ob- 
ferving,  that  fhe  had  been  concerned  in 
many  a  cafe  of  the  fame  nature,  where 
a  fine  child  was  found,  even  after  all 
figns  of  the  mother's  pregnancy  had  dif- 
appeared.  Every  twig  of  hope,  how 
llender  foever  it  may  be,  is  eagerly 
caught  hold  on  by  people  who  find 
themfelves  in  danger  of  being  d  if  ap- 
pointed. To  every  queition  propoied 
by  her  to  the  lady,  with  the  preambles 
of  *  Han't  you?'  or  *  Don't  you  ?'  an 
anfwer  was  made  in  the  affirmative, 
whether  agreeable  to  truth  or  not ;  be- 
caufe  the  refpondent  could  not  find  in 
her  heart  to  difovvn  any  fymptom  that 
might  favour  the  notion  ihe  had  fo  long 
indulged. 

This  experienced  proficient  in  the  ob- 
ftetrick  art  was  therefore  kept  in  clofe- 
attendance  for  the  fpace  of  three  we-;ks, 
during  which  the  patient  had  feveral 
returns  of  what  me  pleafed  herfelf  witk 
believing  to  be  labour  pains  :  till  at 
length  fhe  and  her  huftund  became  the 
ft  and  ing  joke  of  the  parilh  j  and  thi* 
infatuated  couple  could  f'carce  b?  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  part  with  their  hopes, 
even  when  fhe  appeared  as  lank  as  a 
greyhound,  and  they  were  furm'fhed 
with  other  unquelt  ion  able  proofs  of  their 
having  been  deceived.  But  they  could 
not  for  ever  remain  under  the  influence 
of  this  fweet  delufion  -t  which  at  lafl 
faded  away,  and  was  fucceeded  by  a 
paroxifm  of  fhame  and  confufion,  that 
kept  the  hufband  within  doors  for  th& 
e£  a  whole  fortnight,  and  con- 
fined 
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fined  his  lady  to  her  bed  for  a  feries  of 
weeks,  during  which  (he  fuffered  all 
the  anguifh  of  the  moft  intenfe  mortifi- 
cation ;  yet  even  this  was  fubdued  by 
the  lenient  hand  of  time. 

The  firftiefpite  from  her  chagrin  was 
employed  in  the  ftrift  difcharge  of  what 
are  called  the  duties  of  religion,  which 
fhe  performed  with  the  moft  rancorous 
fe  verity  j  fetting  on  foot  a  perfecution 
in  her  own  farnilv,  that  made  the  houfe 
too  hot  for  all  the  menial  fervants  5  even 
ruffled  .the  almcit  invincible  indifference 
ef  Tom  Pipes,  harafitd  the  commo- 
dore himfelf  cut  of  all  patience,  and 
fpaj-ed  no  individual  but  Lieutenant 
"Hatchway,  whom  flic  never  ventured  to 
diibblige. 


CHAP.    XL 


MRS. TRUNNION  ERECTS  A  TYRAN- 
NY IN  THE  GARRISON,  WHILE 
HER  HUSBAND  CON  CE1VESANAF- 
FECTION  FOR  HIS  NEPHEW  PER- 
RY, 'WHO  MANIFESTS  A  PECU- 
LIARITY OF  DISPOSITION  EVEN 
IN  HIS  TENDER  YEARS. 


HAVING  exercifed  herfelf  three 
'months' in  fuch  pious  amufements, 
fiie  appeared  again  in  the  world  ;  but 
her  misfortune  had  made  fuch  an  im- 
preiTion  on  her  mind,  that  me  could  not 
bear  the  fight  of  a  child,  and  trembled 
whenever  the  converfation  happened  to 
turn  upon  a  chriftening.  Her  temper, 
which  was  naturally  none  of  the  fweet- 
cit,  feemed  to  have  imbibed  a  double 
proportion  of  fouring  from  her  difap- 
pointment  ;  of  confequence,  her  com- 
pany was  not  much  coveted,  and  me 
found  very  few  people  difpofed  to  treat 
her  with  thole  marks  of  confideration 
which  me  looked  upon  as  her  due.  This 
neglecl:  detached  her  from  the  fociety  of 
an  unmannerly  world  5  me  concentred 
the  energy  of  all  her  talents  in  the  go- 
Ternment  of  her  own  houfe,  which 
groaned  accordingly  under  her  arbitra- 
ry fway  ;  and  in  the  brandy-bottle  found 
ample  confolaticm  for  all  the  affliction 
fhe  had  undergone. 

As  for  the  commodore,  he,  in  a  little 
time,  weathered  his  difgrace,  after  hav- 
ing fuftained  many  fevere  jokes  from 
the  lieutenant  j  and  now  his  chief  aim 
being  to  be  ablent  from  his  own  houfe 
as  much  as  po&ble,  he  frequented  the 


publick-houfe  more  than  ever,  more  a{t- 
fiduoiflfly  cultivated  the  friendlhip  of  his 
brother-in-law  Mr.  Pickle;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  intimacy,  conceived  an 
affection  for  his  nephew  Perry,  which 
did  not  end  but  with  his  life.  Indeed^ 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  Trunnion  was 
rot  naturally  deficient  in  the  focial  paf- 
fions  of  the  foul ;  which,  though  they 
were  ftrangely  warped,  difguifed,  and 
overborne,  by  the  circumftance  of  his 
boifterous  life  and  education,  did  not 
fail  to  manifeft  themfelves  occafionally 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  beha- 
viour. 

As  all  the  hopes  of  propagating  his 
own  name  had  perifhed,  and  his  rela- 
tions lay  under  the  interdiction  of  his 
hate,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  through  the 
familiarity  and  friendly  intercourle  fub- 
fifting  between  him  and  Mr.  Gamaliel, 
he  contracted  a  liking  for  the  boy,  who 
by  this  time  entered  the  third  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  indeed  a  very  hand- 
fome3  healthy,  and  promifing  child  j  and 
what  feemed  to  ingratiate  him  ftill  more 
with  his  uncle,  was  a  certain  oddity  of 
difpefition  for  which  he  had  been  re- 
markable even  from  his  cradle.  It  is 
reported  of  him,  that  before  the  firfl 
year  of  his  infancy  was  elapfed,  he  ufed 
very  often,  immediately  after  beingdrefl- 
ed,  in  the  midft  of  the  carefies  which 
were  beftowed  upon  him  by  his  mother, 
while  me  indulged  herfelf  in  the  con-' 
tcmplation  of  her  own  happinefs,  all  of 
a  fudden  to  alarm  her  with  a  fit  of 
(hrieks  and  cries,  which  continued  with 
great  violence  till  he  was  ftripped  to 
the  fkin  with  the  utmoft  expedition  by 
order  of  his  affrighted  parent,  who 
thought  his  tender  body  was  tortured 
by  the  mifapplication  of  fome  unlucky 
pin;  and  when  he  had  given  them  all 
this  difturbance  and  xmnecefTary  trou- 
ble, he  would  lie  fprawling  and  laugh- 
ing in  their  faces,  as  if  he  ridiculed  the 
impertinence  of  their  concern.  Nay, 
it  is  affirmed,  that  one  day,  when  an 
old  woman  who  attended  in  the  nurfery 
had  by  Health  conveyed  a  bottle  of  cor- 
dial waters  to  her  mouth,  he  pulled  his 
nurfe  by  the  fleeve,  and  by  a  flight 
glance  detecting  the  theft,  tipt  her  the 
wink  with  a  particular  flynefs  of  coun- 
tenance, as  if  he  had  faid  with  a  meer, 

*  Aye,  aye,  that  is  what  you  muft  all 

*  come  to!1    But  thefe  inliances  of  re- 
flection in  a  babe  nine  months  old  are 
fo  incredible,  that  I  look  upon  them  as 
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$x poftfafto  obfervations,  founded  upon 
imaginary  recollection,  when  he  was  in 
a  more  advanced  age,  and  his  peculi- 
arities of  temper  became  much  more 
remarkable ;  of  a  piece  with  the  inge- 
nious difcoveries*of  thofe  fagacious  ob- 
fervers,  who  can  difcern  fomcthing  evi- 
dently chara&eriltick  in  the  features  of 
any  noted  perfonage  whofe  character  they 
have  previoufly  heard  explained  j  yet, 
without  pretending  to  fpecify  at  what 
period  of  his  childhood  ihis  fingularity 
firft  appeared,  I  caii  with  great  truth 
declare,  that  when  he  firft  attracted  the 
notice  and  affection  of  his  uncle,  it  was 
plainly  perceivable. 

One  would  imagine  he  had  marked 
out  the  commodore  as  a  proper  object 
of  ridicule,  for  almoft  all  his  little 
childifh  fatire  was  levelled  againft  him. 
I  will  not  deny  that  he  might  have  been 
influenced  in  this  particular  by  the  ex- 
ample and  inftruclion  of  Mr.  Hatch- 
way, who  delighted  in  fuperiritending 
the  firft  eflays  of  his  genius.  As  the 
gout  had  taken  up  if  s  refidence  in  Mr. 
Trunnion's  great-toe,  from  whence  it 
never  removed,  no  riot  for  a  day,  little 
Perry  took  great  pleafure  in  treading  by 
accident  on  this  infirm  member  j  and 
when  his  uncle,  incenfed  by  the  pain, 
ufed  to  damn  him  for  A  hell -begotten 
brat,  he  would  appeafe  him  in  a  twink- 
ling by  returning  the  curfe  with  equal 
emphafis,  and  alking  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  old  Hannibal  Tough  j  an  ap- 
pellation by  which  the  lieutenant  had 
taught  him  to  diftinguifh  this  grim  eom- 
inander. 

Neither  was  this  the  only  experiment 
he  tried  upon  the  patience  of  the  com- 
modore, with  whofe  nofe  he  ufed  to 
take  indecent  freedoms,  even  while  he 
was  fondled'  on  his  knee}  in  one  month 
he  put  him  to  the  expence  of  two  gui- 
neasin  feal-fkin,  by  picking  his  pocket  of 
divers  tobacco-'pouches,all  of  which  he  in 
fecret  committed  to  the  flames.  Nor  did 
the  caprice  of  his  difpofition  abilain  from 
the  favourite  beverage  of  Trunnion, 
who  more  than  once  fwallowed  a  whole 
draught  in  which  his  brother's  fnuff-box 
had  been  emptied,  before  he  perceived 
the  difagreeable  infufion  :  and  one  day, 
when  the  commodore  had  chaftiied  him 
by  a  gentle  tap  with  his  cane,  he  fell 
flat  on  the  floor,  as  if  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  all  fenfe  and  motion,  to  the 
terror  and  amazement  of  the  ftriker ; 
and  after  having  filled  the  whole  houfe 


with  confufion  and  difmay,  opened  his 
eyes,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  fuccefs 
of  his  own  impofition. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs,  and  perhaps 
no  very  agreeable  taflc,  to  enumerate  all 
the  unlucky  pranks  he  played  upcffi  his 
uncle  and  others,  before1  he  atrairied 
the  fourth  year  of  his  age;  about  which 
time  he  was  fent,  with  an  attendant,  to 
a  day-fchool  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
(to  ufe  his  good  mother's  own  expref- 
fion)  he  might  be  out  of  harm's  way. 
Here,  however,  he  made  little  progreis, 
except  in  mifchief,  which  he  pracliicd 
with  impunity,  becaufe  the  fchool-mif- 
trefs  would  run  no  rifle  of  dil'obliging  a 
lady-of  fortune,  by  exercifmg  unnecef- 
fary  fe verities  upon  her  only  child.—" 
Neverthelefs,  Mrs.  Pickle  was  not  fo 
blindly  partial  as  to  bepleafed  with  fuch 
unfeafonable  indulgence.  Perry  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  this  courteous 
teacher,  and  committed  to  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  a  pedagogue,  who  was  ordered 
to  adminifter  fuch  correction  as  the  boy 
fhould  in  his  opinion  dcferve.  This 
authority  he  did  ndt  neglecl  to  ufe;  his 
pupil  was  regularly  flogged  twice  a 
day,  and  after  having  been  fubjected  to 
this  courfe  of  difcipline  for  the  ipace  of 
eighteen  months,  declared  the  moft  ob- 
ftinate,  dull,  and  untoward  genius,  that 
ever  had  fallen  under  his  cultivation ; 
inftead  of  being  reformed,  he  feemed 
rather  hardened  and  confirmed  in  his 
vicious  inclinations,  and  was  dead  to  all 
fenfe  of  fear  as  well  as  fhame.  His  mother 
was  extremely  mortified  at  thefe  fymp- 
toms  of  ftupidity,  which  me  confidered 
as  an  inheritance  derived  from  the  fpirit 
of  his  father,  and  confequently  infur- 
mountable  by  all  the  efforts  of  human 
care.  But  the  commodore  rejoiced  over 
the  ruggednefs  of  his  nature,  and -was, 
particularly  pleafed  when  upon  inquiry 
he  found  that  Perry  had  beaten  aH  the 
boys  in  the  fchool ;  a  circumftance  from 
which  he  prognosticated  every  thing  that 
was  fair  an'd  fortunate  in  his  future  fate j 
obferving,  that  at  his  age  he  himfeif 
was  juft  fuch  another.  The  boy,  who 
was  now  turned  of  fix,  having  profitted 
fo  little  under  the  birch  of  his  unfparing 
governor,  Mrs. Pickle  was  coun felled  tcx 
fend  him  to  a  boarding-fchool  not  far 
from  London,  which  was  kept  by  a  cer- 
tain perfon  very  eminent  for  his  fuccefsfui 
method  of  education.  This  advice  me 
the  more  readily  embraced,  becaufe  at 
that  time  ftie  found  heriejf  preity  far 
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gone  with  another  child,  that  (he  hoped 
would  confole  her  for  the  difappointment 
flie  had  met  with  in  the  unpromifing  ta- 
Jents  of  Perry,  or  at  any  rate  divide  her 
concern,  fo  as  to  enable  her  to  endure 
the  ab fence  of  either. 


CHAP.    XII. 

PEREGRINE  IS  SENT' TO  A  BO ARD- 
ING-SCHOOL, BECOMES  REMARK- 
ABLE FOR  HIS  GENIUS  AND  AM- 
BITION. 

THE  commodore  underftanding  her 
determination, to  which  her  hulband 
didnotvenfureto  make  the  leaftobjection, 
ihterelted  himfelf  fo  much  in  behalf  of 
his  favourite,  as  to  fit  him  out  at  his 
own  charge,  and  accompany  him  in  per- 
fbn  to  the  place  of  his  deftination ;  where 
he  defrayed  the  expenceof  his  entrance, 
and  left  him  to  the  particular  care  and 
inflection  of  the  uflier,  who  having  been 
recommended  to  him  as  a  perfon  of  parts 
and  integrity,  received  per  advance  a 
handfome  confideration  for  the  talk  he 
imdertook. 

Nothing  could  be  better  judged  than 
this  piece  of  liberality :  the  afliftant  was 
actually  a  man  of  learning,  probity,  and 
good-feiifej  and  though  obliged  by  the 
Icandalcus  admir.illration  of  fortune  to 
act  in  the  character  of  an  inferior  teach- 
er, had,  by  his  fole  capacity  and  appli- 
cation, brought  the  fchool  to  that  de- 
gree of  reputation  which  it  never  could 
have  obtained  from  the  talents  of  his  fu- 
perior.  He  had  eftablifhed  an  cecono- 
my,  which)  thrugh  regular,  was  not 
at  all  fevere,  by  enabling  a  body  of  laws 
iuited  to  the  age  and  comprelienfion  of, 
every  individual  j  and  each  tranfgref- 
for  was  fairly  tried  by  his  peers,  and 
punilhed  according  to  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.  No  boy  was  fcourged  for  want  of 
apprehenfion,  but  a  fpirit  of  emulation 
was  railed  by  well-timed  pr<?ife  and  art- 
ful companion,  and  maincamcd  by  a 
distribution  of  linall  prizes,  which  were 
adjudged  to  thole  who  fignalized  them- 
ielves  either  by  their  induitry,  fobtiety, 
or  genius.  This  tutor,  whole  name 
was  Jennings,  began  with  Perry,  ac- 
cording to  his  conttant  m'.-.xim.  by  ex 
amining  the  foil ;  that  is,  ftu dying  his 
temper,  in  order  to  conlult  the  bias 
of  his  difpofition,  which  was  rtraifgely 
perverted  by  the  abiurd  difcipiine  he  had 


undergone.  He  found  him  in  a  ftatfi  of 
fullen  infenfibility,  which  the  child  had 
gradually  contracted  in  a  long  courfe  of 
ftupifying  correction  }  and  at  firft  he  was 
not  in  the  leaft  actuated  by  that  com- 
mendation which  animated  the  re(t  of 
his  1'chool  -  fellows  j  nor  was  it  in  the 
power  of  reproach  to  excite  his  ambi- 
tion, which  had  been  buried,  as  it  were, 
in  the  grave  of  difgrace  :  the  uflier  there- 
fore had  recourfc  to  contemptuous  neg- 
lect, with  which  he  affected  to  treat 
this  ftubborn  fpirit  j  forefeeing,  that  if 
he  retained  any  feeds  of  fentiment,  this 
weather  would  infallibly  raife  them  into 
vegetation.  His  judgment  was  juftificd 
by  the  event;  the  boy  in  a  little  time 
began  to  make  obfervations  j  he  perceiv- 
ed the  marks  of  distinction  with  which 
virtue  was  rewarded ;  grew  afliamed  of 
the  deipicable  figure  he  himfelf  made 
among  his  companions,  who,  far  from 
courting,  rather  fhunned  his  converfa- 
tion  j  and  actually  pined  at  his  own  want 
of  importance. 

Mr.  Jennings  iaw  and  rejoiced  at  his 
mortification,  which  he  fuffered  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  poflible,  without  endan- 
gering his  health.  The  child  loft  all 
relifh  for  diverfion,  loathed  his  food, 
grew  penfive,  folitary,  and  was  fre- 
quently found  weeping  by  himfelf.  Thefe 
fymptoms  plainly  evinced  the  recovery 
of  his  feelings,  to  which  his  governor 
thought  it  now  high  time  to  make  ap- 
plication ;  and  therefore,  by  little  and 
little,  altered  his  behaviour  from  the  in- 
difference he  had  put  on,  to  the  appear- 
ance of  more  regard  and  attention.  This 
produced  a  favourable  change  in  the  boy, 
whofe  eyes  fpai  kled  with  fatisfaction  one 
day,  when  his  mailer  exprelled  himfelf 
with  a  fliew  of  furprize  in  thefe  words. 

*  So,  Perry !  I  find  you  don't  want  ge- 

*  nius,  when  you  think  proper  to  ufe 
"*  it/  Such  encomiums  kindled  the  fpi- 
rit of  emulation  in  his  little  breaft  }  he 
exerted  himfelf  with  furprizing  alacrity, 
by  which  he  foon  acquitted   himfelf  oJf 
the  imputation  of  dullnefs,  and  obtain- 
ed fundry  honorary  filver  pennies,  as  ac- 
knowledgments' of  his  application  :  his 
fchool  feii.-ws  now  folicited  his  friend- 
(hip  as   eagerly  as  they  had  avoided  it 
b>  tore  ^  and  in  iefs  than  a  twelve -month 
after  his  arrival,  this  fuppofed  dunce  was 
remarkable  for  the   brighvnels   of   his 
parts  y  having  in  that  fhort  period  learnt 
to    read    Engiifh  perfectly   well,  made 
great  piogreis  in  writing,  enabled  him- 
felf 
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felf  to  fpeak  the  French  language  with- 
out helitation,  and  ac  ,_uu-  d  iome  know- 
ledge in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  The  ufh..r  did  not  fail  10  tranf- 
mit  an  account  of  his  proficiency  to  the 
commodore,  who  receivco  it  with  tranf- 
port,  and  forthwith  communicated  the 
happy  tidings  to  the  ;nrcn  s. 

Mr.  Gamaliel  P;  kle,  who  was  never 
fubjecl  to  vi(  lent  ei.  MUCUS  heard  them 
with  a  ort  of  phlegmatick  iatisfa£bon, 
that  fcarce  manife.,ca  itl-.-it  c-ither  in  his 
countenance  or  ex  prdTiu,  s  :  nor  dici  the 
child's  mo'her  b  c.'k  1  within  to  'hat  i  'p- 
ture  and  avlmiration,  which  might  have 
been  ^xpt-cled,  v-uvi-  UK  unaertiood  how 
much  the  talents  >*  lur  Jim-born  had 
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Tviin  i  „  liad  deci;  e(  the  truth,  and 
tiic  ii.ic:i;  for  he  himfelf 
from  the  beginning,  that 
ui  n  ou.  a  crttdii  .o  his 
family,  but  by  this  time  Mrs.  Pickle 
.,-fl:  !  wuh  adjii^hiei,  whom  (he 
hid  brought  imo  the  woi  ul  ..bout  iix 
months  b.'toie  the  intelligence  arrived  j 
<  hei  care  n  1  ntfeclion  being  other- 
wife  em-rolitd,  ilic  pr;nie  of  Perry  was 
the  leis  givt-v.ii  iy  devoured.  The  abate- 
ment of  hci  fotidnels  was  an  advantage 
to  his  education,  which  would  have 
been  rti^rded,  nr.d  pdii;;;;s,  ruined  by 
pernicious  indulgence  and  prtpoiierous 
interpofition,  had  her  love  confidcred 
him  as  an  only  child  j  whereas  her  con- 
cern being  now  diverted  to  another  ob- 
ject that  Ihared,  at  leait,  one  half  of  her 
afteftion,  he  was  left  to  the  management 
ef  his  preceptor,  who  tutored  him  ac- 
cording to  his  own  plan,  without  any 
let  or  interruption.  Indeed,  ail  his  ia- 
gacity  and  circumfpection  were  but  bare- 
ly fufficientto  keep  the  young  gentleman 
in  order  j  for  now  that  he  had  won  the 
palm  of  victory  from  his  rivals  in  point 
of  fcholarlhip,  his  ambition  dilated,  and 
he  was  feized  with  a  delire  of  fubjecling 
the  whole  fcliooi  by  the  valour  of  his 
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arm.  Before  he  could  bring  his  pro- 
jc6l  to  bear,  innumerable  battles  were 
fought  with  various  fuccefs  5  every  day 
a  bloody  nofe  and  complaint  were  pre- 
fented  againft,  and  his  own  vifage  com- 
bore  fome  Tvid  marks  of  obfti- 
nare  contention.  At  length,  however, 
he  accomplished  his  ainij  his  adverfa- 
ries  were  fubdued,  his  prowefs  acknow- 
ledges, and  he  obtained  the  laurel  ia 
war  as  well  as  in  wit.  Thus  tr.urn- 
ph:  ..t,  he  was  intoxicated  with  fuccefs. 
His  pride  rofe  in  proportion  to  his  pow- 
er, ai'd  in  fpite  of  a!i  the  endeavours  of 
Jennings,  who  pracliied  every  method 
he  could  invent  for  curbing  his  licenti- 
ous '  iiducl.  without  deprerfing  his  fpi- 
cvntr-6k>d  a  b.rr.  •  proportion  of 
infblence,  v.-hich  a  ferits  of  misfortunes 
that  happened  to  him  in  the  fequel  could 
fcarceerKcluallytame.Neverthelefs,there 
was  a  fund  of  good  nature  and  genero- 
fity  in  his  competition;  and  though  he 
eiHbluTud  a  tyrmny  among  his  com- 
rades, the  tranquillity  of  his  reign  was 
maintained  by  the  love  rather  than  by 
the  fear  of  his  i'u^jecls. 

In  the  midtt  of  all  this  enjoyment  of 
empire,  he  nevei  once  violated  that  re- 
fpeclful  awe  with  which  the  uflier  had 
found  means  to  infpire  him  ;  but  he  by 
no  means  preferved  the  fame  regard  for 
the  principal  mailer,  an  old  illiterate 
German  quack,  who  had  formerly  prac- 
tifed  corn --cutting-  among  the  quality, 
and  fold  cofmetick  waflies  to  the  ladies, 
together  with  teeth-powers,  hair-dying 
liquors,  prolifick  elixirs,  and  tin6lures 
to  fweeten  the  breath.  Thefenoftrums, 
recommended  by  the  art  of  cringing,  in 
which  he  was  coniummate,  ingratiated 
him  ib  much  with  people  of  fafhion, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  let  up  fchool  with 
five  and  twenty  beys  cf  the  bed  fami- 
lies, whom  he  boarded  on  his  own  terms, 
and  undertook  to  in(lru6l  in  the  French 
and  Latin  languages,  ib  as  to  qualify 
them  for  the  colleges  of  Wdlminfter  an4 
Eton.  While  this  plan  was  in  it's  in- 
fancy, he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet- 
with  Jennings,  who  for  the  paltry  con- 
fideration  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  which 
his  neceflities  compelled  him  to  accept, 
took  the  whole  trouble  of  educating  the 
children  upon  himfelf,  contrived  an  ex- 
cellent fyltem  for  that  purpofe,  and  by 
his  afliduity  and  knowledge  executed 
all  the  particulars  to  the  entire  fatis fac- 
tion of  thole  concerned  j  who,  by  the  bye, 
E  z 
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never  enquired  into  his  qualifications, 
Tb.ut  f uffered  the  other  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
cf  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

Over  and  above  a  large  flock  of  ava- 
rice, ignorance,  and  vanity,  this  fupe* 
rior  had  certain  ridiculous  peculiarities 
in  his  perfon,  fuch  as  a  hunch  upon  his 
back,  and  diilorted  limbs,  that  ieemed 
to  attract  the  fatirical  notice  of  Pere- 
grine j  who,  young  as  he  was,  took  of- 
fence at  his  want  of  reverence  for  his 
ufher,  over  whom  he  fometimes  chote 
opportunities  of  difplaying  his  authority, 
that  the  boys  might  not  difplace  their 
yeneration.  Mr.  Keypftick,  therefore, 
fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  him,  incurred 
the  contempt  and  difpleafure  of  this  en- 
terprizing  pupil,  who  now  being  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  age,  had  capacity 
enough  to  give  him  abundance  of  vexa- 
tion. He  underwent  many  mortifying 
jokes  from  the  invention  of  Pickle  and 
his  confederates;  fo  that  he  began  to 
entertain  lufpicion  of  Mr.  Jennings, 
who  he  could  riot  help  thinking  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  them  all,  and 
Spirited  up  principles  of  rebellion  in  the 
fchool,  with  a  view  cf  making  himfelf 
independent.  Poflefied  of  this  chimera, 
which  was  .void  of  all  foundation,  the 
German  descended  fo  low  as  to  tamper 
in  private  with  the  boys,  from  whom  he 
hoped  to  dr:iw  fome  very  important  dii- 
covery  j  but  he  was  diiappointed  in  hiq 
expectation  •  and  this  mean  practice 
reaching  the  ears  cf  his  ulhcr,  he  volun- 
tarily reiigned  his  employment.  Find- 
ing inte.it it  to  obtain  holy  orders  in  a 
little  time  after,  he  left  the  Jcingdom, 
hoping  to  find  a  fettlement  in  Ibme  of 
our  American  plantations. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Jennings  pro- 
duced a  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
Keypftick,  which  declined  from  that 
poment,  becaufe  hs  had  neither  autho- 
rity to  enforce  obedience,  nor  prudence 
to  maintain  or  :er  among  his  fchubrs  j 
ib  that  the  fchp-vl  degenerated  into 
anarchy  and  confufion,  and  he  himfelf 
dwindled  in  the  opinirn  of  his  employ- 
ers, who  looked  upon  him  ;:s  fuper- 
smnuated,  and  withdrew  their  children 
from  his  tuition. 

Peregrine  feeing  this  d involution  of 
jheir  fociety,  and  finding  himft If  every 
day  deprived  of  fbrne  companion,  began 
to  repine  at  his  fituatu.ji,  and  itiolvedj 
it  partible,  to  procure  Irs  rdwfe  from 
the  jurifdiclion  of  the  perlbn  whom  he 
both  deteited  and  dc/uued.  \\  uh  this 
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view  he  went  to  work,  and  compofecf 
the  following  billet,  addrefled  to  the 
commodore,  which  was  the  firft  fpeci- 
men  of  his  competition  in  the  epiflolary 
way. 

•    HONOURED  AND  LOVING  UNCLE, 

'  T  T  O  P I N  G  you  are  in  good  health, 
j|  J.  *  this  ferves  to  inform  you, 
that  Mr.  Jennings  is  gone,  and  Mr. 
Keypftick  will  never  meet  with  his 
fellow.  The  fchool  is  already  almoft 
broke  up,  and  the  reft  daily  going 
away  j  and  I  beg  of  you  of  all  love  to 
have  me  fetched  away  alfo,  for  I  can- 
not bear  to  be  any  longer  under-one 
who  is  a  perfect  ignoramus,  who 
icarce  knows  the  declination  of  mufat 
and  is  more  fit  to  be  a  fcare-crow 
than  afchool-mafterj  hoping  you  will 
fend  for  me  foon,  with  my  love  to  my 
aunt,  and  my  duty  to  my  honoured 
parents,  craving  their  blefling  and 
yours.  And  this  is  all  at  prefent 
from,  honoured  uncle,  your  well- 
beloved  and  dutiful  nephew  and  god- 
fpn,  and  humble  fervant  to  command 
till  death, 

«  PEREGRINE  PICKLE.* 

Trunnion  was  overjoyed  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  which  he  looked  up- 
on as  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  hu- 
man genius,  and  as  fuch  communicated 
the  contents  to  his  lady,  whom  he  had 
disturbed  for  the  purpofe  in  the  middle 
of  her  devotion,  by  fending  a  meflage 
to  her  clofet,  whither  it  was  her  cuftom 
very  frequently  to  retire.  She  was  out 
of  humour  at  being  interrupted,  and 
therefore  did  notperufe  this  fpecimen  of 
her  nephew's  underftanding  with  all  the 
relifh  that  the  commodore  himfelf  had 
enjoyed  j  on  the  contrary,  after  fundry 
paraiytical  endeavours  to  fpeak,  (for  her 
tongue  fometimes  refilled  it's  office} 
fhe  obferyed  that  the  boy  was  a  pert 
jackanapes,  and  deferred  to  be  feverely 
chaltifed  for  treating  his  betters  with 
fuch  difrefpeft.  Her  huiband  under- 
took his  godfon's  defence,  reprefenting 
with  great  warmth  that  he  knew  Keyp- 
ftick to  be  a  good  for  nothing,  pimping 
old  rafcal,  and  that  Perry  mewed  a  great 
deal  cf  fpiiit  and  good  ienfe  in  defiring 
to  be  taken  from  under  his  command; 
he  therefore  declared  that  the  boy  ihould 
not  live  a  week  longer  with  fuch  a  fhain- 
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foftng'fon  of  a  bitch,  and  fanctioned  his 
declaration  with  abundance  of  oaths. 

Mrs.  Trunnion  compofmg  her  coun- 
tenance into  a  look  of  religious  demure- 
nefs,  rebuked  him  for  his  profane  way 
of  talking;  and  aiked  him,  in  a  magifte- 
rial  tone,  if  he  intended  never  to  lay 
afide  that  brutal  behaviour.  Irritated  at 
this  reproach,  he  anfwered  in  terms  of 
indignation,  that  he  knew  how  to  be- 
have himfelf  as  well  as  e'er  a  woman  that 
wore  a  head ;  bade  her  mind  her  own 
affairs,  and  with  another  repetition  of 
oaths,  gave  her  to  [underftand  that  he 
would  be  mafter  in  his  own  houfe. 

This  infimiation  operated  upon  her 
fpirits  like  friction  upon  a  glais  globe; 
her  face  gleamed  with  relentment,  and 
every  pore  feemed  to  emit  particles  of 
flame.  She  replied  with  incredible  flu- 
ency of  the  bittereft  exprefTions.  He 
retorted  equal  rage  in  broken  hints  and 
incoherent  imprecations.  She  rejoined 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  in  conclufion 
he  was  fain  to  betake  himfelf  to  flight, 
ejaculating  curfes  againft  her ;  and  mut- 
tenng  fomething  concerning  the  brandy- 
bottle,  which,  however,  he  took  care 
fhould  never  reach  her  ears. 

From  his  own  houfe  he  went  directly 
to  vifit  Mrs. Pickle,  to  whom  he  im- 
parted Peregrine's  epiftle,  with  many 
encomiums  upon  the  boy's  promifing 
parts  ;  and  rinding  his  commendations 
but  coldly  received,  defired  me  would 
permit  him  to  take  his  godlbn  under  his 
•wn  care. 

This  lady,  whofe  family  was  now  in- 
creafed  by  another  fon,  who  feemed  to 
ingrofs  her  care  for  the  prefent,  had  not 
fecn  Perry  during  a  courie  of  four  years, 
and  with  regard  to  him,  was  perfectly 
weaned  of  that  infirmity  known  by  the 
name  of  maternal  fondnefsj  flie  there- 
fore confented  to  the  commodore's  re- 
qucfl  with  great  condelceniion,  and  a 
liment  to  him  on  the  concern 


he  had  all  along  manifefted  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

THE  COMMODORE  TAKES  PERE- 
GRINE UNDER  HIS  OWN  CARE. 
THE  BOY  ARRIVES  AT  THE  GAR- 
RISON ;  IS  STRANGELY  RE- 
CEIVED BY  HIS  OWN  MOTHER; 
ENTERS  INTO  A  CONFEDERACY 
}VITH  HATCHWAY  AND  PIPES; 
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AND  EXECUTES  A  COUPLE  OP 
WAGGISH  ENTERPRISES  UPON 
HIS  AUNT. 

TRUNNION  having  obtained  this 
permifiion,  that  vtry  afternoon  dif- 
patched  the  lieutenant  in  apoii-chaife  to 
KLeypftick's  houfe,  from  whence  in  two 
days  he  returned  with  our  young  heroj 
who  being  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  age,  had  out-grown  the  expectation 
of  ail  his  family,  and  was  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  per- 
fon.  His  godfather  was  tranfported  at  his 
arrival,  as  if  he  had  been  actually  the  iifue 
of  his  own  loins.  He  ihook  him  heartily 
by  the  hand,  turned  him   round  and 
round,  furveyed  him  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, bade  Hatchway  take  notice  how 
handfornely  he  was  built  5  fqueezed  his 
hand  again,  faying,  (  D — n  ye,  you  dog! 
I  fuppofe  you  don't  value  iuch  an  old 
crazy  fon  of  a  bitch  as  me  a  rope's  end. 
You  have  forgot  how  I  wont  to  dandle 
you  on  my  knee,  when  you  was  a  little 
urchin  no  bigger  than  the  davit,  and 
played  a  thoufand  tricks  upon  me, 
burning  my  bacco-pouches  and  poi- 
foning  my  rumbo — O  !   d — n  ye,  you 
can  grin  faft  enough,  I  fee;  I  warrant 
you  have  learnt  more  things  than  writ- 
ing and  the  Latin  lingo/    Even  Tom 
Pipes  exprefled  uncommon  fatisfaction 
on  this  joyful  occailon  j  and  coming  up 
to  Perry,  thru  ft  forth  his  fore-paw,  and 
accolled  him  with  the  faiution  of*  What 
*  chear,  my  young  mafter?  I  am  glad 
'  to  fee  thee  with  all  my  heart!1   Thefe 
compliments    being    paffed,    his   uncle 
halted  to  the  door  of  his  wife's  cham- 
ber, at  which  he  rlood  hallooing, '  Here's 
your  kinfman  Perry,  belike  you  won't 
come  and  bid  him  we!  come.' — '  Lord! 
Mr.  Trunnion,'  laid  fhe,  '  why  will 
you    continually  haral's    me   in    this 
manner  with  your  impertinent  intru- 
fion?' — *   I  harrow  you!'  replied  the 
commodore  ;  *  '(blood  !  I  believe  your 
upper  works    are  damaged  !    I  only 
carne  to  inform  you  that  here  was  your 
coufin,  whom  you  have  not  feen  thefe 
four  long  years ;  and  I'll  be  damned 
if  there  is  iuch  another  of  his  age  with- 
in   the   king's  dominions,    d'ye  fee, 
either  for  make  or  mtitle  !  he's  a  cre- 
dit to  the  name,  d'ye  fee;  but,  d — n 
my  eyes  !  i'il  lay  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter; if  you  come   you   may,  if  you 
won't  you  may  let  it  alone.' — *  Well, 
I  won't   come   then,'    anfwered   his 

yoke* 
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yoke -fellow,  '  for  I  am  at  prefent  more 

*  agreeably   employed.'  —  *  Oho!  you 

*  are-?   I  believe  fo  too  !'  cried  the  com- 
modore,   making  wry    faces   and   mi- 
micking the  action  of  dram-drinking. 
Then  addrelling  himfelf  to  Hatchway, 

*  Pr'ythee,  Jack/  faict  he,  *  go  and  try 
'  thy  Ikiil  on  that  i-tubborn  hulk  $  if  any 

*  body  can  bring  her  about,  I  know  you 

*  wool.'     The    lieutenant  accoidm^ly 
taking  his  Itation  al  the  door,  conveyed 
his  perfuafion  in  thele  words.    '   Vv  hai, 

*  won't  you  aim  cut  and  hail  little PcJT)  ? 

*  It  will  do  your  heart  goo*.',  lo  iee  iuch 

*  a  handfome  youog  dvg  ;  ,"m  lure  he  is 

*  the  very  moral  of  you,  and  .>s  like  as 
'  if  he  had  been   ipit  out  of  yo.u  cwn 

*  mouth,   as  the  laying  is  :    ..o  Ihew  a 
*.  little  refpect  for  your  kinlm.m,  can't 

*  you?'     To  this  remonltiai.cc  me  re 
plied   in  a  mild  tent  of  voice,   '  Dtar 
'  Mr.  Hatchway,  your  are  always  te;-.z 

*  ing  one  in  luch  a  manner  j  lure  I  am, 

*  nobody  can  tax  me  with  unkindnefs,  or 

*  want  of  natura.  affection/  belaying, 
fhe  opened  the  door,  and  advancing  to 
the  hail  where  her  nephew  itood,  re- 
ceived  him   very   gracioufly,    «nJ    c:b- 
fervedthat  he  was  the  very  image  of  her 
papa. 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  conducted  by 
the  commodore  to  the  houle  of  his  pa- 
rents ;  and,  rtrange  to  teii,  no  .ooner 
was  he  prdented  to  his  mother,  ih-n 
her  countenance  changed,  Ihe  eyed  him 
with  tokens  of  affliction  and  lurprize, 
and  buriting  into  tears,  exclaimed  her 
child  was  dead,  and  thi>  w;;s  no  other 
than  an  impoltor  whom  they  had  brought 
to  defraud  her  forrow.  i  runnicn  was 
confounded  at  this  unaccountable  paf- 
ilon,  which  had  no  other  foundation 
than  caprice  and  whim ;  and  Gamaliel 
Jiimfelf  10  di (concerted  and  unleukd 
jn  his  own  belief,  which  began  to  waver, 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  behave  to- 
wards the  boy,  whom  his  godfather  im- 
mediately carried  back  to  the  ganiion, 
Iwearing  all  the  way  that  Perry  (hotud 
never  cruis  their  threshold  again  witu 
his  good -will.  Nay,  fo  much  was  he 
incenled  at  this  unnatural  and  abfurd 
renunciation,  that  he  refufed  to  cany 
on  any  farther  correfpondence  with 
Pickle,  until  he  was  appealed  by  his  ib- 
licitations  and  fubmiuion,  and  Pere- 
grine owned  as  his  fon  and  heir.  But 
this  acknowledgment  was  made  without 
the  privity  of  his  wife,  whole  vicious 
avevfwn  he  was  obliged,  in  appearance, 


to  adopt.  Thus  exiled  from  his  father** 
houie,  the  young  gentleman  was  left; 
entirely  to  the  difpofal  of  the  commo- 
dore, whole  affection  for  him  daily  in- 
creaicd,  inlbmuch  that  he  could  fcarce 
prevail  upon  himfelf  to  part  with  him, 
when  his  education  abfolutely  required 
that  he  mould  be  otherwife  difpofed  of. 
•  In  aii  pro!  -ability,  this  extraordinary 
attachment  was,  if  not  produced,  at 
kati  r.vetted,  by  that  peculiar  turn  in 
Peregrine's  imagination,  which  we  have 
already  obierved;  and  which,  during 
his  rtii^cn:,  in  the  caftle,  appeared  in 
iunury  iiiat.  gems  he  pra&ifed  upon  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  under  the  aulpicies  of 
Mr.  Hatchway,  who  ailirted  him'  in  the 
contrivancx;  and  execution  of  all  his 
Ichemes.  Noi  was  Pipes  exempted  from 
a  mare  in  their  undertakings  j  for,  be- 
ing a  trufty  fellow,  not  without  dexteri- 
ty in  fome  cafes,  and  altogether  rciign- 
ed  to  their  will,  they  found  him  a  fer- 
viceable  intirument  for  their  purpofe, 
and  uied  him  accordingly. 

'I  he  firlt  lample  of  their  art  was  ex- 
hibited upon  iwrs.  Trunnion.  They 
tei  dried  th<it  good  lady  with  ftr?  ige 
noiles  when  file  reiiitd  to  her  devouon. 
Pipes  was  a  natur:;!  ger.ius  in  the  com- 
poJition  of  difcords;  he  could  imitate 
the  foun  i  pi.,ufed  ivy  the  winding  of 
a  jack;  the  filing  of  a  law,  and  the 
fwmgi  !!Liki:icior  hanging  in 

ciiams  j  he  coiud  counterfeit  the  bray- 
ing of  an  als,  the  Icreeching  of  a 
nignt  vwl,  the  caterwauling  of  cats,  the 
howiing  of  a  do:r,  the  lqueakir.gr  of  a 
i-i^,  i  tie  rawing  of  a  cock  :  a>  d  h 
learned  ihe  war-wnoop,  uttered  by  the 
Indians  m  rvoitn  America.  Thele  ta- 


lei.is  weie  exerted  fucceflively,  at  dif- 
lli\  Tit  tin/es  and  places,  to  the  terror  of 
Mis.  '.Trunnion,  the  uiicompofure  of 
the  commodore  himielf,  and  the  con- 
Iternation  of  all  the  fervantsin  thecatUe. 
Pere;  rine,  with  a  meet  over  his  cloaths, 
Ibmetimes  tumbled  before  his  aunt  in 
the  twilight,  \vhenherorgans  of  viiion 
were  a  little  impaired  by  the  cordial 
flit-  had  fwaliowed  ;  and  the  boatlwain's 
mate  taught  him  to  flioc  cats  with  wal- 
nut lliells,  fo  that  they  made  a  molt 
dreadful  clattering  in  their  nocturnal  ex- 
curfions.  The  mind  of  Mrs.  Trun- 
nion was  not  a  little  diliurbed  by  thefe 
alarms,  which,  in  her  opinion,  portend- 
ed the  death  of  fome  principal  perfon  in 
the  family  ;  me  redoubled  her  religious 
exercifts,  and  fortified  her  fuirits  with 
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frefh  potations ;  nay,  fhe  began  to  take 
notice  that  Mr.  Trunnion's  con  It ; 
was  very  much  broke,  and  feemed  dif- 
fatisfied  when  people  obferved  that  they 
never  faw  him  look  better.  Her  fre- 
quent vifits  to  the  clofer,  where  all  h.T 
confolation  was  depofited,  infpmd  the 
confederates  with  a  device  which  hid 
like  to  have  been  attended  with  tragical 
confequences.  They  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  infufe  jallap  in  one  of  her  cafe- 
bottles  ;  and  (he  took  Ib  largely  of  this 
medicine,  that  her  conftitution  had  well 
nigh  funk  under  the  violence  of  it's 
effecl:.  She  fuffered  a  fucceflion  of  faint- 
ing fits  that  reduced  her  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  in  fpite  of  all  the  reme- 
dies that  were  adminiftered  by  a  phy- 
fician  who  was  called  in  the  beginning 
of  her  diforder.  After  having  examined 
the  fymptoms,  he  declared  that  the  pa- 
tient had  been  poifoned  with  arfenic, 
and  prefcribed  oily  draughts  and  lubri- 
cating injections,  to  defend  the  coats  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  from  the  vel- 
licating  particles  of  that  pernicious  mi- 
neral 5  at  the  lame  time  hinting,  with 
a  look  of  infinite  fagacity,  that  it  was 
not  difficult  to  divine  the  whole  myftery. 
He  affected  to  deplore  the  poor  lady,  as 
if  me  was  expofed  to  more  attempts  of 
the  fame  nature  j  thereby  glancing  ob- 
liquely at  the  innocent  commodore, 
whom  the  officious  fon  of  .^Efculapius 
fufpecled  as  the  author  of  this  expedient, 
to  rid  his  hands  of  a  yoke-fellow  for 
whom  he  was  well  known  to  have  no 
great  devotion.  This  impertinent  and 
malicious  infinuation  made  fome  im- 
preffion  upon  the  by-ftanders,  and  fur- 
nifhed  ample  field  for  flander,  to  afperfe 
the  morals  of  Trunnion,  who  was  re- 
prefented  through  the  whole  diftrift  as 
a  monfter  of  barbarity.  Nay,  the  fuf- 
ferer  herfelf,  though  me  behaved  with 
great  decency  and  prudence,  could  not 
help  entertaining  fome  fmall  diffidence 
of  her  hufband  ;  not  that  me  imagined 
he  had  any  defign  upon  her  life,  but 
that  he  had  been  at  pains  to  adulterate 
the  brandy,  with  a  view  of  detaching 
her  from  that  favourite  liquor. 

On  this  fuppofition,  flie  refolved  to 
aft  with  more  caution  for  the  future, 
without  fetting  on  foot  anv  inquiry 
about  the  affair:  while  the  commodore, 
imputing  her  indifpofition  to  fome  na- 
tural caufe,  after  the  danger' was  paft, 
never  beftowed  a  thought  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  j  fo  that  the  perpetrators  were  quit 
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of  their  f-ar,  which,  however,  had  pu- 
niftied  them  fo  effectually,  that  they 
never  would  hazard  any  more  jokes  of 
the  fame  nature. 

The  fluffs  of  their  wit  were  now  di- 
rected againfl  the  command.-r  himfelf, 
whom  they  tsized  an  i  terrified  aim-oft 
out  of  his  fenfes.  One  day,  while  he 
was  at  dinner,  Pipes  came  and  told 
him,  that  there  was  a  perfon  below  that 
wanted  to  fpeak  with  him  immediately 
about  an  affair  of  the  greatell  impor- 
tance, that  would  admit  of  no  delay  : 
upon  which  he  ordered  the  ftrangerto  be 
told  that  he  was  engaged,  and  that  he 
muft  lend  up  his  name  and  bufmefs. 
To  this  demand  he  received  for  anfwer 
a  meffage,  importing  that  the  perJbn"s 
name  was  unknown  to  him,  and  his 
bufinefs  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  could 
not  be  difclofed  to  any  one  but  the  com- 
modore himfelf,  whom  he  earneftly  de- 
iired  to  fee  without  lofs  of  time. 

Trunnion,  furprized  at  this  impor- 
tunity, got  up  with  great  reluctance  in 
the  middle  of  his  meal,  and  defcending 
to  a  parlour  where  the  ftranger  was, 
afked  in  a  furly  tone  what  he  wanted 
with  him  in  fuch  a  damned  hurry,  that 
he  could  not  wait  till  he  had  made  an 
end  of  his  niels.  The  other,  not  at  all 
difconcerted  at  this  rough  addrefs,  ad- 
vanced clofe  up  to  him  on  his  tiptoes, 
and  with  a  look  of  confidence  and  con- 
ceit, laying  his  mouth  to  one  fide  < ,f  the 
commodore's  head,  whifpeied  fuftly  in 
his  ear,  '  Sir,  I  am  the  attorney  whom 

*  you  wanted  to  converfe  with  in  pri- 

*  vate.'— (  The  attorney  !'  cried  Trun- 
nion,   flaring  and  half    choaked  with 
choler.     *  Yes,  Sir,  at  your  iervice,'  re- 
plied this  retainer  to  the  iawj  *  and  if 
'  you  pleafe,  the  fooner  we  diipatch  the 
<  affair  the  better  ;  for  it  is  an  old  ob- 
'  fervation,  that  delay  breeds  danger.' 
— '  Truly,  brother,'  faid  the  commo- 
dore, who  could  no  longer  contain  him- 
felf, <  I  do  confefs  that  I  am  very  much 
'  of  your  way  of  thinking,  d'ye  fee  5 
'  and  therefore  you  lhall  be  dispatched 

*  in  a  trice.'     So  faying,  he  lifted  up 
his  walking-ftaff,  whi  h  was  fomethiAg 
between   a  cru  ch    and   a   cudgel,   and 
difcharged  it    with  fuch  eoiergy  on  the 
feat   of    the  attorney's   understanding, 
that   if  there  had   been    any  thing  but 
foiid  bone,  the  contents  of  his  fkuli  inuit 
have  been  evacuated. 

Fortified  as  he  was  by  nature  againft 
all  fuch  aflaults,  he  could  not  vvi; 

the. 
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the  momentum  of  the  blow,  which  in 
au  inftant  laid  him  flat  on  the  floor,  de- 
prived of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ;  and 
Trunnion  hopped  up  'flairs  to  dinner, 
applauding  himfelf  in  ejaculations  all 
the  way  for  the  vengeance  he  had  taken 
on  fuch  an  impudent  pettifogging  mif- 
creant. 

The  attorney  no  fooner  awaked  from 
Ins  trance,  into  which  he  Jiad   been  fo 
unexpectedly  lulled,    than  he  caft   his 
eyes  around  in  queft  of  evidence,  by 
•which  he  might  be  enabled  the  more 
eafily  to  prove  the  injury  he  had  fuftain- 
cd  5  but  not  a  foul  appearing,  he  made 
fhift  to  get  upon  his  legs  again,  and 
with  the  blood  trickling  over  his  nofe, 
followed  one  of  the  fervants  into  the 
dining-room,  refolved  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation with  the  affailant,  and  either 
extort  money  from  him  by  way  of  fa- 
tisfaction,  or  provoke  him  to  a  lecond 
application  before  witnelTes.    With  this 
view  he  entered  the  room  in  a  peal  of 
clamour,  to  the  amazement  of  all  pre- 
fent,  and  the  terror  of  Mrs.  Trunnion, 
who  fhrieked  at  the  appearance  of  fuch 
a  fpectacle ;  and  addrefling  himfelf  to 
the  commodore,  '  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir,' 
laid  he,  *  if  there  be  law  in  England, 
I'll  make  you  fmart  for  this  here  af- 
fault ;  you  think  you  have  fcreened 
yourfelf  from  a  profecution,by  lending 
all  your  fervants  out  of  the  way,  but 
that  circumftance  will  appear  upon  tri- 
al to  be  a  plain  proof  o.f  the  malice 
prepenfe  with  which  the  fact  was  com- 
mitted :  efpecially  when  corroborated 
by  the  evidence  of  this  hereletter,  un- 
der your  own  hand,  whereby  I  am 
defired  to  come  to  your  own  houfe  to 
tranfact  an  affair  of  confequence.'    So 
faying,  he  produced    die  writing,  and 
read  the  contents  in  thefe  words. 


f  Mr.  ROGER  RAVINE, 

'    SIR, 

«  TJEING  in  a  rrranner  prifoner  in 
JD  *  my  own  houfe,  I  defireyou  will 
give  me  a  call  precisely  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  infift  upon  fee- 
ing myfeif,  as  I  have  an  affair  of  great 
confequence,  in  which  your  particular 
advice  is  wanted  by  your  humble  fer- 
vant, 

'  HAWSER  TRUNNION/ 

The  one-eyed  commander,  who  had 


been  fatisfied  with  the  chaftifemerrt  te 
had  already  beftowed  upon  the  plaintiff, 
hearing  him  read  this  audacious  piece  of 
forgery,  which  he  coniidered  as  the  ef- 
fect of  his  own  villainy,  ftarted  up  from 
table,  and  feizing  a  huge  turkey  that 
lay  in  a  difli  before  him,  would  have 
applied  it  fauce  and  all  by  way  of  poul- 
tice to  his  wound,  had  he  not  been  re- 
ftrained  by  Hatchway,  who  laid  fait 
hold  on  both  his  arms,  and  fixed  him 
to  his  chair  again,  advifmg  the  attorney 
to  fheer  off  with  what  he  had  got.  Far 
from  following  this  falutary  counfel,  he 
redoubled  his  threats,  and  let  Trunnion 
at  defiance  j  telling  him  he  was  not  a 
man  of  true  courage,  although  he  had 
commanded  a  fhip  of  war,  or  elfe  he 
would  not  have  attacked  any  perfon  in 
fuch  a  cowardly  and  clandeftine  man- 
ner. This  provocation  would  have  an- 
fwered  hfs  purpofe  effectually,  had  not 
his  adverfary's  indignation  been  reprefT- 
ed  by  the  fuggeftions  of  the  lieutenant, 
who  defired  his  friend  in  a  whifper  to  be 
eafy,  for  he  would  take  care  to  have  the 
attorney  toffed  in  a  blanket  for  his  pre- 
fumption.  This  propofal,  which  he  re- 
ceived \rith  great  approbation,  pacified 
him  in  a  moment;  he  wiped  the  fweat 
from  his  forehead,  and  his  features  re- 
laxed into  a  grim  fmile. 

Hatchway  difappeared,  and  Ravine 
proceeded  with  great  fluency  of  abufe, 
until  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Eipes  j  who,  without  any  expottula- 
tion,  led  him  out  by  the  hand,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  yard,  where  he 
was  put  into  a  carpet,  and  in  a  twinkling 
fent  into  the  air  by  the  ftrength  and  dex- 
terity of  five  ftout  operators,  whom  the 
lieutenant  had  felected  from  the  num- 
ber of  domefticks  for  that  fingular  ipell 
of  duty. 

In  vain  did  the  aftonifhed  vaulter  beg 
for  the  love  of  God  andpaflion  of  Chrift, 
that  they  would  take  pity  upon  him,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  involuntary  gambols; 
they  were  deaf  to  his  prayers  and  pro- 
teftations,  even  when  he  fwore  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner,  that  if  they  would 
ceafe  tormenting  him,  he  would  forget 
and  forgive  what  was  paft,  and  depart  in 
peace  to  his  own  habitation;  and  continu- 
ed the  game  till  they  were  fatigued  with 
the  exercife. 

Ravine  being  difmiflfed  in  a  moft  me- 
lancholy plight,  brought  an  action  of 
affault  and  battery  againft  the  commo- 
dore, and  fubpcenaed  all  the  fervants  as- 
evidence* 
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evidences  in  the  caufe  $  but  as  none  of 
them  had  feen  what  happened,  he  did 
not  find  his  account  in  the  profecution, 
though  he  himfelf  examined  all  the  \vit- 
nelles ;  and  among  other  queftions,  alk- 
ed  whether  they  had  not  feen  him  come 
in  like  another  man  j  and  whether  they 
had  ever  feen  any  other  man  in  fuch  a 
condition  as  that  in  which  he  had  crawl- 
ed off.  But  this  laft  interrogation  they 
were  not  obliged  to  anfwer,  becaufe  it 
had  reference  tojthe  fecond  difcipline  he 
had  undergone,  in  which  they,  and  they 
only,  were  concerned ;  and  no  perlbn  is 
bound  to  give  teltimony  againli  him- 
jfelf. 

In  fhort,  the  attorney  was  nonfuited, 
to  the  fatisfaclion  of  all  who  knew  him; 
and  found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity 
of  proving  that  he  had  received  in  courfe 
of  poft,  the  letter  which  was  declared  in 
eourt  a  fcrmdalous  forgery,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  indictment  with  which  he 
was  threatened  by  the  commodore,  who 
little  dreamed  that  the  whole  affair  had 
been  planned  and  executed  by  Peregrine 
and  his  aflbciates. 

The  next  enterprize  in  which  this 
triumvirate  engaged,  was  a  fcheme  to 
frighten  Trunnion  with  an  apparition, 
which  they  prepared  and  exhibited  in 
this  manner.  To  the  hide  of  a  large 
ox,  Pipes  fitted  a  leathern  vizor  of  a 
moft  terrible  appearance,  ftretched  on  the 
jaws  of  a  mark,  which  he  had  brought 
from  lea,  and  accommodated  with  a 
couple  of  broad  glaifes  inltead  of  eyes. 
On  the  iniide  of  thefe  he  placed  two  rum- 
lights  j  and  with  a  competition  of  ful- 
phur  and  faltpevre,  made  a  pretty  large 
{life,  which  he  fixed  between  tworows  of 
the  teeth.  This  equipage  being  finifhed, 
he,  one  dark  night  chofen  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  put  it  on  ;  and  following  the  com- 
modore into  a  long  paflage,  in  which  he 
was  preceded  by  Perry  with  a  light  in 
his  hand,  kindled  his  fire-work  with  a 
match,  and  began  to  bellow  like  a  bull. 
The  boy,  as  was  concerted,  looking 
behind  him,  fcreamed  aloud,  and  drop- 
ped the  light,  which  was  extinguiihed 
in  the  fall  j  when  Trunnion,  alarmed  at 
his  nephew's  confirmation,  exclaimed, 
«  Zounds  !  what's  the  matter  r  And 
turning  about  to  fee  the  caufe  of  his  dif- 
may,  beheld  a  hideous  phantom  vomit- 
ing blue  flame,  which  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  it's  afpe6l.  He  was  inihntly 
feized  with  an  agony  of  fear,  which  di- 
verted him  of  his  reafon  j  neverthelsis, 


he,  as  it  were  mechanically,  raifed  his 
trufty  fupporterin  his  own  defence,  and 
the  apparition  advancing  towards  him, 
aimed  it  at  this  dreadiul  annoyance  with 
fuch  a  convuilive  exertion  of  urength, 
that  had  not  the  blow  chanced  t 
upon  one  of  the  horns,  Mr.  P  pes  would 
have  had  no  caufe  to  value  himfelf  upon 
his  invention.  Mifapplied  as  it  was,  lie 
did  not  fail  to  (tagger  at  the  mock,  .»nd 
dreading  another  fuch  falutation,  clofed 
with  the  commodore,  and  having  trip- 
ped up  his  heels,  retreated  with  great 
expedition. 

It  was  then  that  Peregrine,  pretend- 
ing to  recollect  himfelf  a  little,  ran  with 
all  the  marks  ot  difturbance  and  affright, 
and  called  up  the  fervants  to  the  aflirl- 
ance  of  their  mailer,  whom  they  found 
in  a  cold  fweat  upon  the  floor,  his  fea- 
tures betokening  horror  and  c^nfuhon. 
Hatchway  railed  him.  up,  and  having 
comforted  him  with  a  cup  of  Nantz, 
began  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  his 
diibrder;  but  he  could  not  extract  one 
word  of  anfwer  from  his  friend  5  who, 
after  a  considerable  paufe,  during  which 
he  leemed  to  be  wrapped  up  in  profound 
contemplation,  pronounced  aloud,  '  By 
the  Lord  !  Jack,  you  may  fay  what 
you  wool;  but  I'll  be  damned  if  it 
was  not  Davy  Jones  himfelf.  1  know 
him  by  his  faucer-eyes,  his  three  rows 
of  teeth,  his  horns  and  tail,  and  the 
blue  fmoke  that  came  out  of  his  no- 
ftrils.  What  does  the  black -guard 
hell's  baby  want  with  me  ?  I'm  fure 
I  never  committed  murder,  except  in 
the  way  of  my  prof  flion,  nor  wrong- 
ed any  man  whatfomever,  fince  I  firft 
went  to  lea.'  This  fame  Davy  Jones, 
according  to  the  mythology  of  failors, 
is  the  fiend  that  prclides  over  all  the 
evil  fpirits  of  the  deep,  and  is  often 
feen  in  various  fliapes,  perching  among 
the  rigging  on  the  eve  of  hurricanes, 
fiiipwrecks,  and  other  difafters  to  which 
a  fea-faring  life  is  expo  Jed  j  warning 
the  de-~uoted  wretch  of  death  and  ewoe. 
No  wonderi  then,  that  Trunnion  was 
dillurbed  by  a  fuppofed  vifit  of  this 
das  in  on  ;  which,  in  his  opinion,  fore- 
boded fome  dreadful  calamity. 


CHAP.     XIV, 

HE     IS     ALSO     BY     THEIR     DEVICE 

ENGAGED      IN      AN      ADVENTURE 

WITH      THE     EXCISEMAN,     WHO 

F  DOES 
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DOES    NOT     FIND    HIS    ACCOUNT 
IK    HIS    OWN    DROLLEY. 

HOWEVER  prepofterous  and  un- 
accountable that  paflion  may  be, 
which  prompts  perfons,  otherwife  ge- 
nerous and  fympathifing,  to  afflict  and 
perplex  their  fellow -creatures,  certain 
it  is,  our  confederates  entertained  fuch 
a  large  proportion  of  it,  tkat  not  fatif- 
fied  with  the  pranks  they  had  already 
played,  they  Mill  persecuted  the  com- 
modore without  ceafing.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  own  hiftcry,  the  particulars  of 
which  he  delighted  to  recount,  he  had 
often  rehearfed  an  adventure  of  deer- 
ftealir.g,  in  which  (during- the  unthink- 
ing impetuosity  of  his  youth  he  had  been 
unfortunately  concerned.)  Far  from 
Succeeding  in  that  atchievement,  he  and 
his  affociates  had  (it  feems)  been  made 
prifoners,  after  an  obftinate  engagement 
with  the  keepers,  and  carried  before  a 
neighbouring  juftice  of  the  peace,  who 
ufed  Trunnion  with  great  indignity, 
and  with  his  companions  committed  him 
to  jail. 

His  own  relations,  and  in  particular 
an  uncle  on  whom  he  chiefly  depended, 
treated  him  during  hfs  confinement  with 
great  rigour  and  inhumanSty,  and  ab- 
folutely  refufed'  to  interpofehis  influence 
in  his  behalf,  unlcfs  he  \voul4  fign  a 
writing,  obliging  himfelf  to  go  to  fca 
within  thirty  days  after  his  rekafe,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  being  proceeded  againft 
as  a  felon.  The  alternative  was  either 
to  undergo  this  voluntary  exile,  or  re- 
main in  prifon  diibwned  and  deferted  by 
every  body,  and  after  all  fuffer  an  igno- 
minious trial,  that  might  end  in  a  feri- 
tence  of  tranfportation  for  life.  He 
therefore,  without  much  heiitation,  em- 
braced the'propofal  of  his  kinfman,  and 
(as  heobferved)  was  in  iefs  than  a  month 
after  his  difcharge  turned  adrift  to  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves. 

Since  that  period  he  had  never  main- 
tained any  correfpondence  with  his  re- 
lations, all  of  whom  had  concur:  ed  in 
fending  him  off  5  nor  would  he  ever  pay 
the  leait  regard  to  the  humiliations  and 
Implication*  of  fome  among  them,  who 
had  proltrattd  theml'eives  before  him 
on  the  advancement  of  his  fortune:  but 
he  retained  a  moft  inveterate  relent ment 
againd  his  uncle,  who  was  ftiil  in  being, 
though  extremely  old  and  infirm,  and 
frequently  mentioned  his  name  with  all 
the  bitternefs  of  revenge. 


Perry  being  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  this  ftory,  which 
he  had  heard  fo  often  repeated,  pro- 
pofed  to  Hatchway,  that  a  perfon  mould 
be  hired  to  introduce  himfelf  to  the 
Cfimmodore,  with  a  fuppofititious  letter 
of  recommendation  from  this  detefted 
kinfman ;  an  impofition  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  would  afford  abundance  of 
diverfion. 

The  lieutenant  reli/hed  the  fcheme, 
and  young  Pickle  having  compofed  an 
epiftle  for  the  occafion,  the  excifeman 
of  the  p  rifli,  a  fellow  of  great  impu- 
dence1, and  ib.me  humour,  in  whom 
Hatchway  could  confide,  undertook  ta 
tranfcribe  and  deliver  it  with  his  own 
hand,  and  alfo  perfonate  the  man  in  whofe 
favour  it  was  feigned  to  be  writ.  He, 
accordingly,  one  morning  arrived  ori 
hori'eback  at  the  garrifon,  two  hours  at 
leaft  before  Trunnion  ufed  to  get  up, 
and  gave  Pipe^,  who  admitted  him,  to 
underftand,  that  he  had  a  letter  for  his 
m alter,  which  he  was  ordered  to  deliver 
to  none  but  the  commodore  himfelf. 
This  melftge  was  no  fotiner  communi- 
cated, than  the  indignant  chief '(who 
had  been  waked  fcr  the  purpofe)  began, 
to  curfe  the  merTeiiger  for  bieaking  hi^ 
reft,  and  fwore  he  would  not  budge  till 
his  ufual  time  of  turning  out.  This 
refblution  being  conveyed  to  the  ftranger, 
he  defired  the  carrier  to  go  back  andi  tcl\ 
him,  he  had  inch  joyful  tidings  to  im- 
part; that  he  was  lure  the  commodore 
would  thjnk  himfelf  amply  rewarded 
for  h's  trouble,  even  if  -he  had  been, 
raifed  from  the  grave  to  receive  them. 

This  affurance,  nattering  as  it  was, 
would  not  have  been  powerful  enough 
to  perfuade  him,  had  it  not  been  aflift- 
ed  with  the  exhortations  of  his  fpoufe, 
which  never  failed  to  influence  his  con- 
duel.  He  therefore  crept  out  of  bed, 
though  not  without  great  repugnance, 
and  wrapping  himfelf  in  his  morning- 
gown,  WiiS  fupported'  down  ft  airs,  rub- 
bing his  eye,  yawning  fearfully,  and 
grumbling  all  the  way.  As  foon  as  he 
popped  his  head  into  the  parlour,  the 
fuppofed  ftranger  ma'de  divers  auk  ward 
bows,  and  with  a  grinning  afpecl:  ac- 
colted  him  in  tliefe  words:  '  Your  moft 
humble  fervant,  moft  noble  commo- 
dore 4  I  hope  you  are  in  good  health  j 
you  look  pure  and  hearty  j  and  if  it 
was  not  for  that  misfortune  of  your 
eye,  one  would  not  defire  to  fee  a  more 
pleafant  countenance  in  a  fummer's 
<  davt 
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*  day.     Sure  as  I  am  a  living  foul, 
one  would  take  you  to  be  on  this  fide 
of  threescore.   Laud  help  us!  I  mould 

.  have  known  you  to  have  been  a  Trun- 
nion if  I  had  met  with  you  in  the  midil 
of  Salifbary  Plain,  as  the  faying  is/ 
The  commodore,  who  was  not  at  all  in 
the  humour  of  reliming  fuchan  imperti- 
nent preamble,  interrupted  him  in  this 
place,  faying,  with   a   peevim    accent, 
Pihaw!    pfliaw!  brother,    there's  no 
occafion  to  bowfs  out  fo  much  unne- 
ceflary  gum  5  if  you  cin't  bring  your 
difcourfe  to  bear  on  the  right  fubjecl:, 
you  had  much  better  clap  a  Hopper 
oh  your  tongue,  and  bring  yourielf 
up,  d'ye  fee :    I  was  told  you   had 
fomething  to  deliver.'  —  *  Deliver!' 
cried  the waggifh  irnpoltor,  <x>dds  heart ! 
I  have  got  ibmething  for  you  that  will 
make  your  very  entrails  rejoice  with- 
in your  body.     Here's  a  letter  from  a 
dear    and   worthy   friend   of  yours. 
Take,  read  it,  and  be  happy.     Blef- 
fings  on   his  old*  heart!    one  would 
think  he  had  renewed  his  age,  like  the 
eagles.'     Trunnion's  expectation  be- 
ing thus  raifed,  he  calleuMor  his  fpec- 
tacles,  adjufted   them  to  his  eye,  took 
the  letter,  and  being  curious  to  know 
the    fubicription,    no  fooner    perceived 
his  uncle's  name,  than  he  ftarted  bade, 
his  lip  quivered,  and  he  began  to  fhake 
in  every  limb  with  refentment  and  fur- 
prize:   neverthelefs,  eager  to  know  the 
fubjecl:  of    an   epitile    from    a    perfon 
who  had   never   before   troubled   him 
with  any  fort  of  addrefs,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  recollect  himfelf,  and  perufed  the 
contents,  which  were  thefe. 

'    LOVING    NEPHEW, 

'  T  Doubt  not  but  you  will  rejoice  to 
A  '  hear  of  my  welfare  5  and  well 
you  may,  confidering  what  a  kind 
uncle  I  have  been  to  you  in  the  days  of 
your  youth,  and  how  little  you  deferv- 
ed  any  fuch  thing  j  for  you  was  always 
a  gracelefs  young  man,  given  to  wick- 
ed courfes  and  bad  company,  whereby 
you  would  have  come  to  a  fhameful 
end,-  had  it  not  been  for  my  care  in 
fending  you  out  of  mifchief's  way. 
But  this  is  not  the  caufe  of  ray  prefent 
writing.  The  bearer,  Mr.  Timothy 
Trickle,  is  adiftant  relation  of  yours, 
being  the  {on  of  the  coufin  cf  your 
aunt  Margery,  and  is  not  over  aad 

*  above  well  a*  to  worldly  matters.  He 
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thinks  of  going  to  London,  to  fee  for 
fome  poft  in  the  excife  or  cuftoms,  if 
lo  be  that  you  will  recommend  him 
to  fome,  great  man  of  your  acquain- 
tance, and  give  him  a  fmall  matter  to 
keep  him  till  he  is  provided.  I  doubt 
not,  nephew,  but  you  will  be  glad  to 
ferve  him,  if  it  was  no  more  but  for 
the  refpect  you  bear  to  me,  who  am, 
loving  nephew,  your  affectionate  un- 
cle, a"d  fervant  to  command, 

*  TOBIAH  TRUNNION.* 


It  would  be  a  difficult  tafk  for  th« 
inimitable  Hogarth  himfelf  to  exhibit 
the  ludicrous  expreffion  of  the  commo- 
dore's countenance,  while  he  read  this 
letter.     It  was  not  a  ftare  of  aitonifh- 
ment,  a  convulfion  of  rage,  or  a  ghaftly 
grin  of  revenge,  but  an  affociation  of 
ail  three,  that  took  poHbflion  of  his  fea- 
tures .  At  length  he  hawked  up,  with  in- 
credible (training}  the  interjection.  '  AM* 
that  feemed  to  have  ftuck  fome  time  in 
his  windpipe,  and  thus  gave  vent  to  his 
indignation:  '  Have  I  come  along  afide 
of  you  at  laft,  you  old  (linking  cur- 
mudgeon !   you  lye,  you  loufy  hulk, 
ye  lie!  you  did  all  in  your  power  to 
founder  me  when  I  was  a  itiipling  j 
and  as  for  being  gracelefs,  and  wick- 
ed, and^eeping  bad  company,  you 
tell  a  damned  lye  again,  you  thief  I 
there  was  not  a  more  peaceable  lad  in 
the  county,  and  I  kept  no  bad  com- 
pany but  your  own,  d'ye  foe.    There- 
fore,   you  Trickle,  or  what's    your 
n:ime,"fell  the  old  rafcal  that  fentyou 
hither,  that   I  fpit  in  his   face,  and 
call  him  Htrfe;  and  that  I  tear  his 
letter  into  rags,  fo  j  and  that  I  trample 
upon  it  as  I  would  upon  his  own  vil- 
lainous carcafe,  d'ye  fee  1'    So  faying, 
he  danced  in  a  fort  of  frenzy  upon  the 
fragments  of  the  paper,  which  he  had 
fcattereu1  about  the  room,  to  the  inex- 
preifible  fatisfaclion  of  the  triumvirate, 
who  beheld  the  fccne. 

The  exciiem.an  having  got  between 
him  and  the  door,  which  was  left  open 
for  his  efcape,  in  cafe  of  necefllty,  af- 
fe£ted  great  confufion  and  furprize^  at 
his  behaviour,  faying,  with  an  air  of 
mortification,    *  Lord  be  merciful  unto 
me!   is  this  the  way  you  treat  your 
own  relations,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  your  belt  friend?    Surely  all 
gratitude  and  virtue  has  left  this  fin- 
t'ul  world!    What  will   csufm  Tim, 
F'a  «  ami 
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'  and  Dick,  and  Tom,  and  good  mo- 

<  ther  Pipkin,  and  her  daughters,  cou- 

*  fin  Sue,  and  Prue,  and  Peg.  with  all 
'  the  reit  of  our  kinsfolks  lay,  when 

*  they  hear  of  this  unconfcionable  re- 
'  ception  that  I  have  met  with  ?    Con- 
'  fider,  Sir,  that   ingratitude   is  worle 

*  than   the   fin  of  witchcraft,    as    the 
f  apollle  wiiely  obferves  j  and  do  not 
'  fend  me  away  with  fuch  unchriftian 

*  ufage,  which  will  lay  a  heavy  load  of 
'  guilt  upon  your  poor  miferable  foul.' 
— *  What,  you  are  on  the  cruize  for  a 
'  poft,  brother  Trickle,  an't  ye?1  faid 
Trunnion,  interrupting  him  j  '  we  mail 

*  find  a  poft  for  you  in  a  trice,  my  bov. 
'  — Here,  Pipes,  take  this  fancy  fon  of  a 
'  bitch,  belay  him  to  the  whipping-poft 
'  in  the  yard.     I'll  teach  you  to  rowce 
e  me  in  the  morning  with  fuch  imper- 

<  tinent  meflages.1     Pipes,  who  want- 
ed to  carry  the  joke  farther  than  the 
excifeman  dreamed  of,  laid  hold  of  him 
in  a  twinkling;  and  executed  the  orders 
of  his  commander,  notwithstanding  all 
his  nods,  winking,  and  fignificant  gef- 
tures,  which  the  hoatfwain's  mate  would 
by  no    means   underhand:  fo  that   he 
began  to  repent  of  the  part  he  acted  in 
this    performance,   which  was   like  to 
end  fo  tragically,  and  fbood  fattened  to 
the  (take,  in  a  very  difagreeable  ftate  of 
fufpenfe ;   calling  many  a  rueful   look 
over  his  left-moulder,  (while  Pipes  was 
abfent  in  queft  of  a  eat  and  nine  tails) 
in  expectation  of  being  relieved  by  the 
interposition  of  the  lieutenant,  who  did 
not,   however,  appear.      Tom   return- 
ing with  the  initrument  of  correction, 
tindreffed  the  delinquent  in  a  trice,  and 
•whifpering  in  his  ear  that  he  was  very 
forry  for  being  employed   in  fuch  an 
office,  but  durft  not  for  his  foul  diiobey 
the  orders  of  his  commander,  flourimed 
the  fcourge  about  his  head,  and  with 
admirable  dexterity  made  fuch  a  imart- 
ing  Application   to  the  offender's  back 
and  fhoulders,  that  the  diffracted  gau- 
ger  performed  fundry  new  cuts  with  his 
feet,  and  bellowed  hideoufly  with  pain, 
to  the  infinite  fatisfaction  of  the  fpecta- 
tors.     At  length,  when  he  was  almoft 
flea'd  from  his  rump  to  then  ape  of  his 
neck,    Hatchway,  who    had   purpofely 
abfented  himfelf  hitherto,  appeared  in 
the  yard,  and  interpofmg  in  his  behalf, 
prevailed  upon  Trunnion  to  call  off  the 
executioner,  and  ordered  the  malefactor 
to  be  releafed. 

The  excifeman,  mad  with  the  cata- 


ftrophe  he  had  undergone,  threatened  t<3 
be  revenged  upon  his  employers,  by 
making  a  candid  confeffion  of  the  whole 
plot  y  but  the  lieutenant  giving  him  to 
underftand,  that  in  fo  doing  he  would 
bring  upon  himfelf  a  profecution  for 
fraud,  forgery,  and  impofture,  he  was 
fain  to  put  up  with  his  lofs,  and  fneaked 
out  of  the  garrifon,  attended  with  a 
volley  of  curfes  difcharged  upon  him  by 
the  commodore,  who  was  exceedingly 
irritated  by  the  difturbance  and  difap- 
pointment  he  had  Undergone. 


CHAP.     XV. 


THE    COMMODORE     DETECTS 

MACHINATIONS  OF  THE  CON- 
SPIRATORS, AND  HIRES  A  TU- 
TOR FOR  PEREGRINE,  WHOM 
HE  SETTLES  AT  WINCHESTER 
SCHOOL. 

THIS  was  not  the  leaft  affliction  he 
fufFered  from  the  unwearied  endea- 
vours and  inexhaufted  invention  of  his 
tormentors,  who  haraffed  him  with 
fuch  a  variety  of  mifchievous  pranks, 
that  he  began  to  think  all  the  devils  in 
hell  hadconfpired  againft  his  peace  j  and 
accordingly  became  very  ferious  and 
contemplative  on  the  fubject. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  meditations,  when 
he  recollected  and  compared  the  circum- 
ftances  of  every  mortification  to  which 
he  had  been  lately  expofed,  he  could  not 
help  fufpecting  that  fbme  of  them  muft 
have  been  contrived  to  vex  him  j  and  as 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  lieutenant's 
difpofition,  nor  unacquainted  with  the 
talents  of  Peregrine,  he  refolved  to  ob- 
ferve  them  both  for  che  future  with  the 
utmoft  care  and  circumfpection.  This 
refolution,  aided  by  the  incautious  con- 
duct of  the  confpirators,  whom,  by  this 
time,  fuccefs  had  rendered  heediefs  and 
indifcreet,  was  attended  with  the  defired 
effect.  He  in  a  little  time  detected  Perry 
in  a  new  plot,  and  by  dint  of  a  little 
chaftifeinent,  and  a  great  many  threats  , 
extorted  from  him  a  confeffion  of  all  the 
contrivances  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
cerned. The  commodore  was  thunder- 
ftruck  at  the  difcovery,  and  fo  much  in- 
cenfed  againft  Hatchway  for  the  part  he 
had  acted  in  the  whole,  that  he  delibe- 
rated with  himfelf,  whether  he  mould 
demand  fatisfaction  with  fword  and 
piftol,  or  difmU's  him  from  the  garrifon, 

and 
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and  renounce  all  friendihip  with  him  at 
once.  But  he  had  been  fo  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  Jack's  company,  that  he 
could  not  live  without  him ;  and  upon 
snore  cool  reflection,  perceiving  that 
what  he  had  done  was  rather  the  effect 
©f  wantonnefs  than  malice,  which  he 
himielf  would  have  laughed  to  fee  take 
place  upon  any  other  perfon,  he  determin- 
ed to  devour  his  chagrin,  and  extend  his 
forgivenefs  even  to  Pipes,  whom,  in  the 
fir(t  fally  of  his  paffion,  he  had  looked 
upon  in  a  more  criminal  light  than  that 
of  a  fimple  mutineer.  This  determina- 
tion was  feconded  by  another,  which  he 
thought  abfolutely  necefTary  for  his  own 
repofe,  and  in  which  his  own  interetl 
and  that  of  his  nephew  concurred. 

Peregrine,  who  was  now  turned  of 
twelve,  had  made  fuch  advances  under 
the  inftruftion  of  Jennings,  that  he  of- 
ten difputed  upon  grammar,  and  was 
ibmetimes  thought  to  have  the  better  in 
his  contefts,  with  the  parilh-prieft;  who, 
notwithftanding  this  acknowledged  fu- 
periority  of  his  antagonift,  did  great  juf- 
tice  to  his  genius,  which  he  allured  Mr. 
Trunnion  would  be  loll  for  want  of  cul- 
tivation, if  the  boy  was  not  immediate- 
ly fent  to  profecute  his  (Indies  at  fome 
proper  feminary  of  learning. 

This  maxim  had  been  more  than  once 
inculcated  upon  the  commodore  by  Mrs. 
Trunnion  ;  who,  over  and  above  the  de- 
ference (he  paid  to  the  parfon's  opinion, 
had  a  reafon  of  her  own  for  wifhing  to 
fee  the  houfe  clear  of  Peregrine,  at  whofe 
prying  difpofition  (lie  began  to  be  very 
uneafy.  Induced  by  thefe  motives, which 
were  joined  by  the  felicitation  of  the 
youth  himfelf,  who  ardently  longed  to 
fee  a  little  more  of  the  world,  his  uncle 
determined  to  fend  him  forthwith  to 
Winchefter,  under  the  immediate  care 
and  infpeclion  of  a  governor,  to  whom 
he  allowed  a  very  handfome  appoint- 
ment for  that  purpofe.  This  gentle- 
man, whofe  name  was  Mr.  Jacob  Jol- 
ter,  had  been  fchool -fellow  with  the 
parfon  of  the  parifh,  who  recommended 
him  to  Mrs. Trunnion  as  a  perfon  of  great 
worth  and  learning,  in  every  refpect  qua- 
lified forthc  office  of  a  tutor.  He  likewife 
added,  by  way  of  eulogium,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  particu- 
larly zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  church 
ef  which  he  was  a  member,  having  been 
many  years  in  holy  orders,  though  he 
did  not  then  exercife  any  function  of  the 
priefthood.  Indeed,  Mr.  Joker's  zeal 


fo  exceedingly  fervent,  as,  on  fome 
ifions,  to  get  the  better  of  his  difcre- 


was 

occafions 

tion  :  for,  being  an  high-churchman, 
and  of  confequence  a  malcontent,  his 
refentment  was  habituated  into  an  infur- 
mountable  prejudice  againft  the  prefent 
difpofition  of  affairs,  which,  by  con- 
founding the  nation  with  the  miniftry, 
fometimes  led  him  into  erroneous,  no£r 
to  fay  abfurd  calculations}  otherwife,  a 
man  of  good  morals,  well  verfed  in  ma- 
thematicks  and  fchool -divinity,  ftudies 
which  had  not  at  all  contributed  to 
fweeten  and  unbend  the  natural  fournefs 
and  feverity  of  his  complexion. 

This  gentleman  being  deftined  to  the 
charge  of  fuperintending  Perry's  edu- 
cation, every  thing  was  prepared  for 
their  departure  j  and  Tom  Pipes,  in 
coniequence  of  his  own  petition,  put 
into  livery,  and  appointed  footman  to 
the  young  (quire.  But,  before  they  let 
out,  the  commodore  paid  the  compli- 
ment of  communicating  his  defign  to 
Mr.  Pickle,  who  approved  of  the  plan, 
though  he  durft  not  venture  to  fee  the 
boy  j  fo  much  w.as  he  intimidated  by 
the  remonrtrances  of  his  wife,  whole 
averfion  to  her  fird- born  became  every 
day  more  inveterate  and  unaccountable. 
This  unnatural  caprice  feemed  to  be 
fupportedbya  confideration  which,  one 
would  imagine,  might  have  rather  van- 
quiihed  her-  difgult.  Her  fecond  fon 
Gam,  who  was  now  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  age,  had  been  ricketty  from  the 
cradle,  and  as  remarkably  unpromUing 
in  appearance  as  Perry  was  agreeable  in 
his  perfon.  As  the  deformity  increalid, 
the  mother's  fondncfs  was  augmented, 
and  th«  virulence  of  her  hate  again  It  the 
other  fon  feemed  to  prevail  in  the  fame 
proportion. 

Far  from  allowing  Perry  to  enjoy  the 
common  privileges  of  a  child,  (he  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  approach  his  father's 
houfe,  exprefled  uneaiinefs  whenever  his 
name  happened  to  be  mentioned,  fick- 
ened  at  his  praife,  and  in  all  reipe6ls 
behaved  like  a  molt  rancorous  ftep- mo- 
ther. Though  (he  no  longer  retained 
ttiat  ridiculous  notion  of  his  beintr  an 
impoitor,  (he  (till  continued  to  abhor 
him,  as  if  (he  really  believed  him  to  be 
fuch  j  and  when  any  perfon  defired  to 
know  the  caufeof  her  furprizing  Jiflike, 
(he  always  loft  her  temper,  and  peevilh- 
ly  replied,  that  (lie  had  reatbns  of  her 
own,  which  (he  was  not  obliged  to  de- 
clare :  nay,  fg  much  was  flie  infected 

by 
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by  this  vicious  partiality,  that  (he  broke 
off  all  commerce  vVith  her  fiiter-in-law 
and  the  commodore,  becaufe  they  fa- 
voured the  poor  child  with  their  coun- 
tenance and  proteclion. 

Her  m.ilice,  however,  was  fruftrated 
by  the  love  andgenerofity  of  Trunnion, 
who  having  adopted  him  as  his  own  ion, 
equipped  him  accordingly,  and  carried 
him  and  his  governor  in  his  own  coach 
to  the  place  of  deftination,  where  they 
were  fettled  on  a  very  genteel  footing, 
and  every  thing  regulated  according  to 
their  defires. 

Mrs.  Trunnion  behaved  with  great 
decency  at  the  departure  of  her  nephew, 
to  whom,  with  a  great  many  pious  ad- 
vices, and  injunctions  to  behave  with 
fubrniflion  and  reverence  towards  his 
tutor,  (he  prefented  a  diamond  ting  of 
fhiall  value,  and  a  gold  medal,  as  tokens 
of  her  affection  and  efteem.  As  for  the 
lieutenant,  he  accompanied  them  in  the 
coach  ;  and  fuch  was  the  friend  Hi  ip  he 
Lad  contracted  for  Perry,  that  when  the 
commodore  propofed  to  return,  after 
having  accomplished  the  intent  of  his 
journey,  Jack  abfolutely  refufed  to  at- 
tend him,  and  fignified  his  refolution  to 
itay  where  he  was. 

Trunnion  was  the  more  ftartled  at 
this  declaration,  as  Hatchway  was  be- 
come fo  necelTary  to  him  in  almoft  all 
thepurpofes  of  his  life,  that  he  forefaw 
he  mould  not  be  able  to  exift  without 
his  company.  Not  a  little  affected  with 
this  consideration,  he  turned  his  eye 
ruefully  upon  the  lieutenant,  faying,  in 
a  piteous  tone,  *  What !  leave  me  at 

*  lalt,  Jack,  after  we  have  weathered  fo 
'  many  hard  gales  together  ?  D — n  my 

*  limbs  !  I  thought  you  had  been  more 
'  of  an  honed  heart :  I  looked  upon  you 
f  as  my  foremaft,  and  Tom  Pipes  as 

*  my  mizzen  j  now  he  is  carried  away, 

*  if  fo  be  as  you  go  too,  my  (landing 

*  rigging  being  decayed,  d'ye  fee,  the 

*  firft  fquall  will  bring  me  by  the  board. 

*  D — n  ye  !  if  in  cafe  I  have  given  of- 

*  fence,    can't  ye    fpeark  above-board, 
'  and  I  (hall  make  you  amends?' 

Jack  being  amamed  to  own  the  true 
fituation  of  his  thoughts,  after  fome  he- 
iitation,  anfwered,  with  perplexity  and 
incoherence,  '  No,  damme !  that  an't 

*  the  cafe  neither:  to  be  fuje  you  al- 
'  ways  ufed  me  in  an  orEcer-like  man- 
'  ner,  that  I  muftown,  to  give  the  de- 
«  vii  his  due,  as  the  faying  is  :  but  for 
4  ail  that,  this  here  is  the  cafe  j  I  have 


fome  thoughts  of  going  to  fthool  fn'y- 
felf  to  learn  your  Latin  lingo  ;  for,  as 
the  fiying  is,  Better  late  mend  than 
never.     And  I  am  informed  as  how 
one  can  get  more  for  the  money  here 
than  any  where  elfe.' 
In  vain  did  Trunnion  endeavour  to 
convince  him  of  the  folly  of  going  to 
fchool  at  his  years,  by  reprefenting,  that 
the  boys  would  make  game  of  him,  and 
that  he  would  become  a  laughing-ftock 
to  all  the  world  j  he  perfiited  in  his  re- 
folution to  ftay,  and  the  commodore  was 
fain  to  have  recourfe  to  the  mediation  of 
Pipes  and  Perry,  who  employed  their 
influence  with  Jack,  and  at  laft  prevail- 
ed upon  him  to  return  to  the  garrifon,- 
after  Trunnion  had  promifed  he  mould 
be  at  liberty  to  vifit  them  once  a  month. 
This   ftipulation  being  fettled,  he  and 
his   friend^took  leave  of  the  pupil,  go- 
vernor and  attendant,  and  next  morn- 
ing fet  out  for  their  habitation,  which 
they  reached  in  fafety  that  fame  night. 
Such  was  Hatchway's  reluctance  to 
leave  Peregrine,   that   he  is    faid,    for 
the  firft  time  in  his  life,  to  have  looked 
mirly  at  parting  :  certain  I  am,  that  on 
the  road  homewards,  after  a  long  paufe 
of  filence,  which  the  commodore  never 
dreamed  of  interrupting,  he  exclaimed? 
all  of  a  fudden,  *  I'll  be  damned  if  the 

*  dog  ha'nt  given  me  fome  (tuff  to  make 

*  me   love    him.'      Indeed,  there  was 
fomething  congenial  in  the  difpolitions 
of  thefe  two  friends,  which  never  failed 
to  manifeft  itfelf  in  the  fequel,  howfoever 
different  their  education,  circumftances, 
and  connections,  happened  to  be. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

PEREGRINE  DISTINGUISHES  HIlW- 
SELF  AMOXG  HIS  SCHOOL-PEL^ 
LOWS;  EXPOSES  HIS  TUTOR> 
AND  ATTRACTS  THE  PARTICU- 
LAR NOTICE  OF  THE  MASTER. 


left  to  the  profecution  of  his 
J.  (ludies,  Peregrine  was  in  a  little 
time  a  diflinguimed  character,  not  only 
for  his  acutenefs  of  apprehenfion,  bu.t 
alfo  forthat  mifchievous  fertility  of  fan- 
cy, of  which  we  have  already  given  iuch 
pregnant  examples.  But  as  there  was  a 
great  number  of  fuch  luminaries  in  this 
new  fphere  to  which  he  belonged,  his 
talents  were  not  fo  confpicuous,  while 
they  (hone  in  his  iingle  capacity,  as  they 
afterwards 
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afterwards  appeared,  when  they  concen- 
trated and  reflected  the  rays  of  the  whole 
conitellation. 

At  firft  he  confined  himfelf  to  piddling 
game,  exercifir-g  his  genius  upon  his 
own  tutor,  who  attracted  his  attention, 
by  endeavouring  to  feaibn  his  mind  with 
certain  political  maxims,  the  fallacy  of 
•which  he  had  difcernment  enough  to 
jperceive.  Scarce  a  day  pafl'ed  in  which 
he  did  not  find  means  to  render  Mr. 
Jolter  the  object  of  ridicule  ;  his  violent 
prejudices,  ludicrous  vanity,  aukward 
•folemnity,  and  ignorance  of  mankind, 
afforded  continual  food  for  the  raillery, 
petulance,  and  fatire  or"  his  pupii,  who 
never  neglecled  an  opportunity  of  laughr 
ing,  and  making  others  laugh  at  his  ex- 
pence. 

Sometimes  in  their  parties,  by  mixing 
brandy  in  his  wine,  he  decoyed  this. pe- 
dagogue into  a  debauch,  during  which 
his  caution  forfook  him,  and  he  expofed 
himfelf"  to  the  cenfure  of  the  company. 
Sometimes,  when  the  conversation  turn- 
ed upon  intricate  fubjefts,  he  p raft i fed 
upon  him  the  Socratick  method  of  con- 
futation ;  and,  under  pretence  of  being 
informed,  by  an  artful  train  of  puzzling 
questions,  infenftbly  betrayed  him  into 
|elf  contradiction. 

All  the  remains  of  authority  which  he 
had  hitherto  preferved  over  Peregrine 
foon  vanifhed  j  fo  that,  for  the  future, 
jio  fort  of  ceremony  fubfifted  between 
them,  and  all  Mr.Jolter's  precepts  were 
conveyed  in  hints  of  friendly  advice, 
which  the  other  might  either  follow  or 
negleft  at  his  own  pleafure.  No'won- 
der,  then,  that  Peregrine  gave  a  looie 
to  his  inclinations,  and  by  dint  of  ge- 
nius, and  an  enterprizing  temper,  made 
a  figure  among  the  younger  clai's  of  hq- 
roes  in  the  fchcol . 

•  Before  he  had  been  a  full  year  at 
Winchester,  he  had  fignalized  himfelf 
in  fo  many  atchievements,  in  defiance 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  place, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  with  admira- 
tion, and  actually  choien  dux,  or  leader, 
by  a  large  body  of  his  cotemporaries. 
It  was  not  long  before  his  fame  reached 
the  ears  of  the  mafter,  who  fent  for  Mr. 
Jolter,  communicated  to  him  the  in- 
formations he  had  received,  and  defired 
him  to  check  the  vivacity  of  his  charge, 
and  redouble 'his' vigilance  in  time  to 
come,  elfe  he  mould  be  obliged  to  make 
a  publick  example  of  his  pupil  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  fchool. 


The  governor,  confcious  of  his  own 
unimportance,  was  not  a  little  dif- 
concerted  at  this  injunction,  whicfi  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  fulfil  by  any 
compulfive  means.  He  therefore  went 
home  in  a  very  penfu'c  mood,  and  after 
mature  deliberation,  rciblved  to  expottu- 
late  with  Peregrine  in  the  moft  familiar 
terms,  and  endeavour  to  diifuade  him 
from  practices  which  might  aftc6t  his 
character  as  well  as  interert.  He  accord- 
ingly frankly  told  him  the  fubjecl  of  the 
ma : kts  d'icourfe,  reprelented  the  clif- 
grace  he  might  incur  by  neglecting  this 
warning;  and  putting  him  in  mind  of 
his  own  fitu^atioi^hinted  the  confequences 
of  the  commodore's  difpleaiure,  in  cafe 
he  fhouid  be  brought  to  difapprove  of 
his  conduct.  Thefe  insinuations  made 
the  greater  impreffion,  as  they  were  de- 
livered with  many  expreflions  of  friend  - 
fhip  and  concern.  The  young  gentle- 
man was  not  fo  raw,  but  that  he  could 
perceive  the  folidity  of  Mr.  Joker's  ad- 
vice, to  which  he  promifed  to  conform, 
becaufe  his  pride  was  interelted  in  the 
affair:  and  he  confidered  his  own  refor- 
mation as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
that  infamy,  which  even  in  idea  he  could 
not  bear. 

His  governor,  finding  him  fo  reafoa 
-able,  profited  by  thefe  moments  of  re- 
flection j  and,  in  order  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapfe,  propofed  that  he  mould  engage 
in  fome  delightful  ftudy  that  would 
agreeably  amufe  his  imagination,  and 
gradually  detach  him  from  thole  con- 
neclions  which  had  involved  him  in  fb 
many  troublefome  adventures.  For  this 
purpofe  he,  with  many  rapturous  en- 
comiums, recommended  the  mathema- 
ticks,  as  yielding  more  rational  and 
fenfible  pleafures  to  a  yoiithfwl  fancy 
than  any  other  fubjeft  of  contemplation; 
and  aftually  began  to  read  Euclid  with 
him  that  fame  afternoon. 

Peregrine  entered  upon  this  branch  of 
learning  with  all  that  warmth  of  appli- 
cation which  boys  commonly  yield  on 
the  firft  change  of  ftudyj  bttt  he  had 
fcarce  advanced  beyond  the  Pans  Afino- 
ru;n>  when  his  ardour  abated  ;  the  teft 
of  truth  by  demon ftration,  did  not  ele- 
vate him  to  thofe  trafifports  of  joy  with 
-which  his  preceptor  had  regaled  his  ex- 
pectation ;  and  before  he  arrived  at  the 
fortieth  and  feventh  propofition,  he  be- 
gan to  yawn  drearily,  make  abundance 
of  wry  faces,  and  thought  himfelf  but 
indifferently  paiji  for  his  attention,  when 

he 
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lie  fliared  the  vaft  difcovery  of  Pythago- 
ras, and  understood  that  the  fquare  of 
thehypothenufe  was  equal  to  the  fquares 
of  the  other  two  fides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle.  He  was  afhamed,  however,  to 
fail  in  his  undertaking,  and  perfevered 
with  great  induitry,  until  he  had  finim- 
ed  the  firft  four  books,  acquired  plain 
trigonometry,  with  the  method  of  alge- 
braical calculation,  and  made  himielf 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
furveying.  But  no  confideration  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  extend  his  inqui- 
ries farther  in  this  fcience :  and  he  re- 
turned with  double  relim  to  his  former 
avocations  ;  like  a  ftream,  which  being 
dammed,  accumulates  more  force,  nnd 
burftingover  it's  mounds,  ruihes  down 
with  double  impetuofiry. 

Mr.  Jolter  faw  with' a (loni foment  and 
chagrin,  but  could  not  refill  the  torrent. 
His  behaviour  was  now  no  other  thsn 
a  feries  of  licence  and  effrontery  ;  prank 
iucceeded  prank,  and  outrage  followed 
outrage,  with furprizing  velocity.  Com- 
plaints were  every  day  prei erred  againil 
him  5  in  vain  were  admonitions  beftow- 
ed  by  the  governor  in  private,  and  me- 
naces Uifchargedby  the  mnfters  in  pub- 
lick  ;  he  difregarded  the  firil,  deipifed 
the  latter,  diverted  himielf  of  all  man- 
ner of  reilraint,  and  proceeoled  in  his 
career  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  audacity,  that 
a  consultation  was  held  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  in  which  it  was  determined,  that 
this  untoward  fpirit  fhould  be  humbled 
by  a  fevere  and  ignominious  flogging 
for  the  very  next  offence  he  mould  com- 
mit. In  the  mean  time,  Mr. Jolter  was 
defired  to  write  in  the  mailer's  name  to 
the  commodore,  requeuing  him  to  re- 
move Tom  Pipes  from  the  ptrfon  of  his 
nephew,  the  faid  Pipes  being  a  princi- 
pal actor  and  abettor  in  ail  his  malver- 
iations  j  and  to  put  a  ilop  to  the  month- 
ly vifitations  of  the  mutilated  lieute- 
nant, who  had  never  once  failed  to  uie 
his  permiflion,  but-  ?ame  punctual  to  a 
day,  always  fraught  with  fome  new 
invention.  Indeed,  by  this  time,  Mr. 
Hatchway  was  as  well  known,  and 
much  better  beloved,  by  every  boy  in 
the  fchool,  than  the  mailer  who  inilru6t- 
ed  him,  and  always  received  by  a  num  - 
ber  of  fcholars,  who  ufed  to  attend  Pe- 
regrine when  he  went  forth  to  meet  his 
friend,  and  ccnducl:  him  to  his  lodging 
with  publick  teiiimonies  of  joy  and  ap- 
plaufe. 

A*  for  Tom  Pipes,  he  was  not  fo 


properly  the  attendant  of  Peregrine,  as 
mailer  of  the  revels  to  the  whole  fchool. 
He  mingled  in  all  their  parties,  and  fu- 
perintended  the  diverficns,  deciding  be- 
tween boy  and  boy,  as  if  he  acted  by 
commifTion  under  the  great  feal.  He 
regulated  their  motions  by  his  whittle} 
inllruited  the  young  boys  in  the  games 
of  huftle-cap,  leap-frog,  and  chuck- 
farthing  j  imparted  to  thoie  of  a  more 
•advanced  age  the  fciences  of  cribbagc 
and  all  fours,  together  with  the  me- 
thod of  llorming  the  caille,  ailing  the 
comedy  of  Prince  Arthur,  and  other 
pantomimes,  as  they  are  commonly  ex- 
hibited at  iea$  and  inftrucled  the  fe- 
niors,  who  were  diftinguiflied  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  bloods,  in  cudgel -playing, 
dancing  the  St.  Giles's  hornpipe,  drink- 
ing flip,  and  fmoaking  tobacco.  Thefc 
qualifications  had  rendered  him  fo  ne- 
cclTary  and  acceptable  to  the  fcholars, 
that,  excluiive  of  Perry's  concern  in 
the  affair,  his  difmiilion,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  produced  fome  dan- 
gerous convuliion  in  the  community. 
Joker,  therefore,  knowing  his  import- 
ance, informed  his  pupil  of  the  direc- 
tions he  had  received,  and  very  can- 
didly aflced  how  he  mould  demean  him- 
felf  in  the  execution ;  for  he  durft  not 
write  to  the  commodore  without  this 
previous  notice,  fearing  that  the  young 
gentleman,  as  loon  as  he  mould  get  an 
inkling  of  the  affair,  would  follow  the 
example,  and  make  his  uncle  acquaint- 
ed with  certain  anecdotes,  which  it  was 
the  governor's  intereil  to  keep  conceal- 
ed. Peiegrine  was  of  opinion  that  he 
fliould  fpare  himfelf  the  trouble  of  con- 
veying any  complaints  to  the  commo- 
dore; and  if  queftioned  by  the  mailer, 
afiure  him  he  had  complied  with  his  de- 
fire  j  at  the  fame  time  he  promifed  faith- 
fully to  conduct  himfelf  with  fuch  cir- 
cumfpe6lion  for  the  future,  that  the  ma- 
ilers fliould  have  no  temptation  to  re- 
vive the  inquiry.  But  the  refolution 
attending  this  extorted  promife  was  too 
frail  to  iail,  and  in  lei's  than  a  fort- 
night our  young  hero  found  himfclf 
intangled  in  an  adventure  from  which 
he  was  not  extricated  with  his  ufual 
good  fortune. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

HE    IS    CONCERNED    IN     A     DANGE- 
ROUS ADVENTURE    WITH  A  CER- 


Plate  rtL. 


*e.A*t  directs,  \rlternfon  fc  C?  AUK 'l/.  1781. 
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T.MS  GARDENER;  SUBLIMES  HIS 
IDEAS,  COMMENCES  GALLANT, 
AND  BECOMES  ACQUAINTED 
WITH  MISS  EMILY  GAUNTLET. 

HE  and  Tome  of  his  companions  one 
day  entered  a  garden  in  the  fub- 
urbs,  and  having  indulged  their  appe- 
tites, defired  to  know  what  fatisfaclion 
they  muft  make  for  th$  fruit  they  had 
pulled.     The  gardener  demanded  what 
(in  their  opinion)   was    an  exorbitant 
price  ;  and  they,  with  many  approbri- 
ous  terms,  refufed  to  pay  it.    The  pea- 
fant,  being  furly  and   untraclable,  in- 
fiited  upon  his-  right  j  neither  was   he 
deficient  or  fparing  in  the  eloquence  of 
vulgar  abuie.     His  guefts  attempted  to 
retreat  j  a  fcuffle  enfued,  in  which  Pe- 
regrine loft  his  cap,  and  the  gardener 
being  in  danger  from  the  number  of  his 
foes,  called  to  his  wife  to  let  loole  the 
dog,  who  inftantly  flew  to  his  matter's 
amtence  ;  and  after  having  tore  the  leg 
of  one,  and  the   flioulder   of  another, 
put  the  whole  body  of  fcholars  to  flight. 
Enraged  at  the  indignity  which  had  been 
offered  them,  they  iblicited  a  reinforce- 
ment of  their  friends  j'.and  with  Tom 
Pipes   at  their  head,  marched  back   to 
the  field  of  battle.  Their  adverfary  fee- 
ing them  approach,  called  his  appren- 
tice, who  worked  at  the  other  end  of 
the  ground,  to  his  afnftance,  armed  him 
with  a  mattock,  while  he  himielf  wield- 
ed an  hoe,  bolted  his  door  on  the  iniide, 
and  flanked  with  his  man  and  maftiff, 
waited  the  attack  without  flinching.  He 
had  not  remained  thr&e  minutes  in  fhis 
pofture  of  defence,  when   Pipes,    ^?ho 
a&ed  as  the  enemy's  forlorn  hope,   ad- 
vanced to  the  gate  with  great  intrepidi- 
ty, and  clapping  his  foot  to  the  door, 
which  was  none  of  the   ftouteft,  with 
the  execution  and  difpatch  of  a  petard, 
fplit  it  into  a  thoufand  pieces.  This-  fud- 
den  execution  had  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  prentice,  who  retreated  with 
great  precipitation,    and    efcaped    at   a 
poftern.    But  the  matter  placed  himlelf, 
like  another  Hercules,  in  the    bicaeh j 
and  when  Pipes,  brandifhing  his  cudgel, 
iiepped  forward  to  engage  him,  lewiied 
his  weapon  with  fuch  torce  and  dexte- 
rity at  his  head.,  that  had  the  flcull  been 
ra**ie  of  penetrable  ftuff,  the  iron  edge 
fii u ft  have  cleft  his  pate  in  twain.  Calc- 
inated   as  he  was,  the   inftrument   cut 
ihcer  even   to    the   bone,  on  which   it 
Jftruck  with  I'uch  amazing  violence,  thut 


fparks  of  real  fire  were  produced  by  the 
collifion.  And  let  not  the  incredulous 
reader  pretend  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
phenomenon,  until  he  fhali  have  fir  ft 
perilled  the  ingenious  Peter  Kolben'i 
Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  the  inhabitants  commonly 
xife  to  ftrike  fire  with  the  fhi'n -bones  of 
lions  which  have  been  killed  in  that  part 
of  Africk. 

Pipes,  though  a  little-  difconcerted, 
far  from  being  difabled  by  the  blow, 
in  a  trice  retorted  the  compliment  with, 
his  truncheon,  which,  had  not  his  an- 
tagonill  expeditioufly  flipped  his  head 
afide,  would  have  laid  him  breathlefs 
acrofs  his  own  threfhoid  ;  but,  happily 
for  him,  he  received  the  falutation  upon 
his  right  flioulder,  which'  craflied  be- 
neath the  ftroke,  and  'the  hoe  dropped 
inftantly  from  his  tingling  hand.  Tom, 
perceiving,  and  being  unwilling  to  fore«- 
go  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  darted 
his  head  into  the  bofom  of  this  fon  of 
earth,  and  overturned  him  on  the  piainj 
being  himlelf  that  initant  aiiaulted  by 
the  maftiff,  who  fattened  upon  the  out- 
fide  of  his  thigh.  Feeling  himfelf  in- 
commoded by  this1  afTailant  in  his  rear,. 
he  quitted  the  proftrate  gardener  to  the 
refentment  of  his  aflbciates,  who  poured 
upon  him  in  fhoals,  and  turning  about, 
laid  hold  with  both  his  hands  of  this 
ferocious  animal's  throat,  which  he 
iqueezed  with  fuch  incredible  force  and 
perfeverance,  that  the  creature  quitted 
his  hold  ;  his  tongue  lolled  out  or  his 
jaws,  the  blood  ftarted  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  fwung  a  lifelcfs  trunk  between 
the  hands  of  his  vanquifher. 

It  was  well  for  his  inafter  thnthe  did 
not  longer  exift ;  for  by  this  time  he 
was  overwhelmed  by  fuch  a  multitude 
of  foes,  that  his  whole  body  Icarce  af- 
forded points  of  contact  to  a VI  the  fifts 
that  drummed  upon  it  5  coniequently, 
to  ufea  vulgar  phrafe,  his  wind  was  al- 
moft  knocked  out,  before  Pipes  had 
leiiure  to  interpofe  in  his  behalf,  and 
perfuade  his  oiF.-nders  to  defift,  by  re- 
prefcnting  that  the  wife  had  gone  to 
ab.r.-n  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  in 
all  probability  they  would  be  intercept* 
ed  in  their  return.  They  according- 
ly liftened  to  his  remon (trances,  a:>d 
marched  homewards  in  triumph,  leav- 
ing the  gardener  in  the  embraces  of  his 
mother  earth,  from  which  he  had  not 
power  to  move  when  he  was  found  by 
he  IP- mate  an<J  ib 
G  ' 
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friends  whom  flic  had  aftembled  for  his 
affcftance.     Among  thefe  was  a  black- 
fmith  and  farrier,  who  took  cognizance 
of  his  carcafe,  every  Jimb   of   which 
having  examined,  he  declared  there  was 
no  bone  broke,  and  taking  out  his  fleam, 
blooded  him  plentifully  as  he  lay.     He 
was  then  conveyed  to  his   bed,  from 
which  he  was  not  able  to  ftir  during  a 
whole  month.     His  family  coining  up. 
on  the  parifh,  a  formal  complaint  was 
made  to  the  matter  of  the  fchool,  and 
Peregrine  reprefented  as  the  ring- leader 
of  thofe  who  committed  this  barbarous 
aflault.     An  enquiry  was  immediately 
fet  on  foot,  and  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment being  fully  proved,  our  hero  was 
Sentenced  to  be  feverely  chaftifed  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  fchool.     This  was  a 
difgvace,  the  thoughts  of  which  his  proud 
heart  could  not  brook.     He  refolved  to 
make  his  elopement  rather  than  under- 
go the  punimment  to  which   he  was 
doomed  j  and  having  fignified  his  fen- 
timents  to  his  confederates,  they  pro- 
mifed,  one  and  all,  to  ftand  by  him, 
and  either  fcreen  him  from  chaftifement, 
or  mare  his  fate. 

Confiding  in  this  friendly  protefta- 
tion,  he  appeared  unconcerned  on  the 
day  that  was  appointed  for  his  punifli- 
ment  j  and  when  he  was  called  to  his 
deftiny,  advanced  towards  the  fcene, 
attended  by  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fcholars,  who  intimated  their  determi- 
nation to  the  mailer,  and  propofed  that 
Peregrine  mould  be  forgiven.  The  fu- 
perior  behaved  with  that  dignity  of  de- 
meanor which  became  his  place,  repre- 
fented the  folly  and  prefumption  of  their 
demand,  reprehended  them  for  their  au- 
dacious proceeding,  and  ordered  every 
boy  to  his  refpe6live  ftation.  They 
obeyed  his  command,  and  our  unfortu- 
nate hero  was  publickly  horfed,  in  ter- 
rorem  of  all  whom  it  might  concern. 

This  difgrace  had  a  very  ienfible  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  Peregrine,  who  hav- 
ing by  this  time  patted  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  age,  began  to  adopt  the  pride 
and  fentiments  of  a  man.  Thus  dif- 
honourably  ftigmatizcd,  he  was  afhamed 
to  appear  in  publick  as  uiual  ;  he  was 
incenied  againft  his  companions  for 
their  infidelity  and  irrefolution,  and 
plunged  into  a  profound  reverie  that  laft- 
ed  ieveral  weeks,  during  which  he  fhook 
off  his  boyifh  connections,  and  fixed  his 
view  upon  objects  which  he  thought 
more  worthy  of  his  attention. 


In  the  courfe  of  his  gymnaftiek  exer- 
cifes,  at  which  he  was'very  expert,  he 
contracted  intimacies  with  feveral  youths 
who  were  greatly  his  iuperiors  in  point 
of  age,  and  who,  pleafed  with  his  afpir- 
ing  genius  and  adcirefs,  introduced  him 
into  parties  of  gallantry  which  ftrongly 
captivated  his  inclination.  He  was  by 
nature  particularly  adapted  for  fucceed- 
ing- in  adventures  of  this  kind;  over 
and  above  a  moft  engaging  perfon,  that 
improved  with  his  years,  he  pofiefled  \ 
dignified  aflurance,  an  agreeable  feroci- 
ty, which  inhanced  the  conqueft  of  the 
fair  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  enflave 
him,  unlimited  generofity,  and  a  fund 
of  humour  which  never  failed  to  pleafe. 
Nor  was  he  deficient  in  the  more  folid 
accomplifhments  of  youth  j  he  had  pro- 
fited  in  his  ftudies  beyond  expectation, 
and  befides  that  fenfibility  of  difcern- 
ment  which  is  the  foundation  of  tafte, 
and  in  confluence  of  which  he  diftin- 
guifhed  and  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the 
clafficks,  he  had  already  given  feveral 
fpecimens  of  a  very  promifing  poetick 
talent. 

With  this  complexion  and  thefe  qua- 
lifications, no  wonder  that  our  hero  at- 
trafted  tfee  notice  and  affections  of  the 
young  Delias  in  town,  whofe  hearts  had 
juft  began  to  flutter  for  they  knew  not 
what.    Inquiries  were  made  concerning 
his  condition ;  and  no  fooner  were  his  ex- 
pectations known,  than  he  was  invited 
and  carefled  by  all  the  parents,  while 
their  daughters  vied  with  each  other  in 
treating  him  with  particular  complacen- 
cy.    He  infpired  love  and  emulation 
wherever  he  appeared;  onvy  and  jealous 
rage  followed  of  courfe;  fo  that  he  be- 
came a  very  defirable,  though  a  very 
dangerous  acquaintance.     His  modera- 
tion was  not  equal  to  his  fuccefe  j  his 
vanity  took  the  lead  of  hispaflions,  dif- 
fipating    his    attention,    which    might 
other  wife  have  fixed  him  to  one  object ; 
and  he  was  pofleffed  with  the  rage  of 
increafsng  the  number  of  his  conquefts. 
With  this  view  he  frequented  publick- 
walks,    concerts,   and   aflemblies,    be- 
came remarkably  rich  and  fafliionable 
in  his  cloaths,  gave  entertainments  to 
the  ladies,  and  was  in  the  utmoit  ha- 
zard of  turning  out  a  moft  egregious 
coxcomb, 

While  his  character  thus  wavered  be- 
tween the  ridicule  of  foine,  and  the  re- 
gard of  others,  an  accident  happened, 
which,  by  contra&ing  kis  view  to  one 
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,  detached  him  from  thofe  vain 
purfuits  that  would  in  time  have  plunged 
him  into  an  abyfs  of  folly  and  contempt. 
Being  one  evening  at  the  ball  which  is 
always  given  to  the  ladies  at  the  time 
of  the  races,  the  perfon  who  a£led  as 
matter  of  the  ceremonies,  knowing  how 
fond  Mr.  Pickle  was  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  djfplay  himlelf,  came  up  and 
told  Kim,  that  there  was  a  fine  young 
creature  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
who  feeraed  to  have  a  great  inclination 
to  dance  a  minuet,  but  wanted  a  part- 
ner, the  gentleman  who  attended  her 
being  in  boots. 

Peregrine's  vanity  being  arouzed  at 
this  intimation,  he  went  up  to  recon- 
noitre the  young  lady,  and  was  (truck 
with  admiration  at  her  beauty.  She 
feemed  to  be  of  his  own  age,  was  tall, 
and,  though  flender,  exquiiitely  fhaped  j 
her  hair  w.ts  auburn,  and  in  fuch  plen- 
ty, that  the  barbarity  of  drefs  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent  it  from  fhading 
both  fides  of  her  forehead,  which  was 
high  anfl  polifhed ;  the  contour  of  her 
face  was1  oval,  her  nofe  very  little  railed 
into  the  aquiline  form,,  that  contri- 
buted to  the  fpirit  and  dignity  of  her 
afpe&;  her  mouth  was  fmall,  her  lips 
plump,  juicy,  and  delicious,  her  teeth 
regular  and  white  as  driven  fnow,  her 
complexion  incredibly  delicate,  and 
glowing  with  health,  and  her  full  blue 
eyes  beamed  forth  vivacity  and  love: 
her  mien  was  at  the  fame  time  com- 
manding and  engaging,  her  addrefs  per- 
fettly  genteel,  and  her  whole  appearance 
fo  captivating,  that  our  young  Adonis 
looked,  and  was  overcome. 

He  no  fooner  recollected  himlelf  from 
his  aftonifhment,  than  he  advanced  to 
her  with  a  graceful  air  of  refpeft,  and 
begged  fhe  would  do  him  the  honour  to 
walk  a  minuet  with  him.  She  feemed 
particularly  pleafed  with  his  application, 
and  very  frankly  complied  with  his  re- 
queft.  This  pair  was  too  remarkable  to 
efcape  the  particular  notice  of  the  com- 
pany j  Mr.  Pickle  was  well  known  by  aU 
moll  every  body  in  the  room,  but  his 
partner  was  altogether  a  new  face,  and  of 
confequenceunderwentthecriticilmofall 
the  ladies  in  the  affembly :  one  whifpered, 
*  She  has  a  good  complexion,  but  don't 
'  you  think  (he  is  a  little  awry?'  A 
fecond  pitied  her  for  her  mafculine  nofe  j 
a  third  obferved,  that  me  was  aukward 
for  want  of  feeing  company  j  a  fourth 
diftinguifhed  fomething  very  bold  in  her 


countenance;  and,  in  fhort,  there  was 
not  a  beauty  in  her  whole  competition, 
which  the  glafs  of  envy  did  not  pervert 
into  a  blemifh. 

The  men>  however,  looked  upon  her 
with  different  eyes;  among  them  her 
appearance  produced  an  vmiverfal  mur- 
mur of  npplaufe;  they  encircled  the 
fpace  on  which  me  danced,  and  were  en- 
chanted by  her  graceful  motion.  While 
they  launched  out  in  the  praifes  of  her, 
they  exprefled  their  difpleafure  at  the 
good  fortune  of  her  partner,  whom  they 
damned  for  a  little  finical  coxcomb,  that 
was  too  much  engrofied  by  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  perfon,  to  difcerri  or 
delerve  the  favour  of  his  fate.  He  did 
not  hear,  therefore  could  not  repine  at 
thefe  inveclives ;  but  while  they  ima- 
gined he  indulged  his  vanity,  a  much 
more  generous  pafiiorT  had  taken  pofief- 
fion  of  his  heart. 

Inltead  of  that  petulance  of  gaiety  for 
which  he  had  been  diftinguimed  in  his 
{niblick  appearance,  he  now  gave  mani- 
feit  figns  of  confufion  and  concern  ;  he 
danced  with  an  anxiety  which  impeded 
his  performance,  and  blufhed  to  the 
eyes  at  every  falfe  ftep  he  made.  Though 
this  extraordinary  agitation  was  over- 
looked by  the  men,  it  could  not  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  the  ladies,  who  per- 
ceived it  with  equal  lurprize  and  refent- 
ment;  and  when  Peregrine  led  his  fair 
unknown  to  her  feat,  exprefled  their 
pique  in  an  afFefted  titter,  which  broke 
from  every  mouth  at  the  lame  inftant,  as, 
if  all  of  them  had  been  informed  by  the 
lame  fpirit. 

Peregnne  was  nettled  at  this  unman- 
nerly mark  of  difapprobation  j  and,  in 
order  to  increafe  their  chagrin,  endea- 
voured to  enter  into  particular  converia- 
tion  with  their  fair  rival.  The  young 
lady  hericlf ,  who  neither  wanted  pene- 
tration, nor  the  coni'cioulnefs  of  her 
own  accomplishments,  refented  their 
behaviour,  though  me  triumphed  at  the 
caule  of  it,  and  gave  her  partner  all  the 
encouragement  he  could  defirc.  Her 
mother,  who  vvuc  j.reient,  thanked  him 
for  his  civility  in  taking  iuch  notice  of  a 
fttar.ger,  and  he  received  a  compliment. 
of  the  fame  nature  from  the  young  gen- 
tleman in  boots,  who  was  her  own 
brother. 

If  he  was  charmed  with  her  appear- 
ance, he  was  quite  rav  ifhed  which  her 
difcour£e,  which  was  fenlible,  fpirited, 
and  gay.  Her  frank  and  fprightly  de- 
G  i  mcanour 
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meanour  excited  his  own  confidence  and 
good-humour  5  and  he  defcribed  to  her 
the  characters  of  thofe  females  who  had 
honoured  them  with  fuch  a  fpiteful 
mark  of  diftinction,  in  terms  ib  replete 
with  humorous  futire,  that  {he  leemed 
to  IHten  with  particular  complacency  of" 
attention,  and  diltinguiftied  every  nymph 
thus  ridiculed  with  1'uch  a  fignin'cant 
glance,  as  overwhelmed  her  with  cha- 
grin and  mortification.  In  fhort,  they 
feemed  to  relifh  each  other's  converfa- 
tion,  during  which  our  young  Damon 
acquitted  himfelf  with  great  fkill  in  all 
the  duties  of  gallantry ;  he  laid  hold  of 
proper  opportunities  to  exprefs  his  ad- 
miration of  her  charms,  had  recourfe 
to  the  filent  rhetorick  of  tender  looks, 
breathed  divers  infidious  fighs,  and  at- 
tached himielf  wholly  to  her  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  entertainment. 

When  the  company  broke  up,  he  atr 
tended  her  to  her  lodgings,  and  took 
leave  of  her  with  a  fqueeze  of  the  hand, 
after  having  obtained  penni/fion  to  vifit 
her  next  morning,  and  been  informed 
by  the  mother  that  her  name  was  Mil's 
Emilia  Gauntlet. 

All  night  long  he  clofed  not  an  eye, 
but  amuled  himielf  with  plans  of  plea- 
lure,  which  his  imagination  fug^eiled, 
in  confequence  of  this  new  acquaintance. 
He  arofe  with  the  lark,  adjufted  his  hair 
into  an  agreeable  negligence  of  curl, 
and  dreffing  himfelf  in  a  genteel  grey 
frock  trimmed  with  filver  binding,  wait- 
ed with  tlit  utmoft  impatience  for  the 
hour  often,  which  no  fooner  ftruck  than 
he  hied  him  to  the  place  of  appointment, 
and  enquiring  tbi  Mil's  Gauntlet,  was 
/hewn  into  a  parlour.  Here  he  had  not 
vailed  above  ten  minutes,  when  Emilia 
entered  in  a  moft  enchanting  xmdrefs, 
with  nil  the  graces  of  nature  playing 
about  her  perlon,  and  in  a  moment  ri- 
vet! ed  the  chains  of  his  flavery  beyond 
the  power  of  accident  to  unbind. 

Her  mother  being  ftill  a-bed,  and  her 
brother  gone  to  give  orders  about  the 
chaile,  in  which  tney  propofed  to  return 
that  lame  day  to  their  own  habitation, 
he  enjoyed  her  company  tete  a  tete  a 
whole  hour,  during  which  he  declared 
his  love  in  the  molt  paflionate  terms, 
and  begged  that  he  might  be  admitted 
into  the  number  of  thofe  admirers  whom 
ihe  permitted  to  viiit  and  adore  her. 

She  affected  to  look  upon  his  vows 
and  proteftations  as  the  ordinary  effects 
of  gallantry,  and  very  obligingly  af- 


fured  him,  that  were'flie  to  live  in  that 
place,  ihe  ihould  be  glad  to  fee  him 
often  ;  but  as  the  fpot  on  which  me  re- 
lid  ed  was  at  a  confiderable  diltance,  fhe 
could  not  expect  he  would  go  fo  far 
upon  fuch  a  trifling  occaiion,  to  take 
the  trouble  of  providing  himfelf  with  her 
mamma's  permifllon. 

To  this  favourable  hint  he  anfwered 
with  all  the  eagernel's  of  the  molt. fervid 
pafiion,  that  he  uttered  nothing  but  the 
genuine  dictates  of  his  heart}  that  he 
defired  nothing  fo  much  as  an  opportu- 
nity of  evincing  the  lincerity  cf  his  pro- 
feffions ;  and  that  though  he  lived  at  the 
extremity  of  the  kingdom,  he  would 
find  means  to  lay  himfelf  at  her  feet, 
provided  he  could  vifit  her  with  her 
mother's  content,  which  he  allured  her 
he  would  not  fail  to  folicit. 

She  then  gave  him  to  underhand,  that 
her  habitation  was  about  lixteen  miles 
from  Winchester;  in  a  village  which 
{he  named,  and  where  (as  he  could  ealily 
collect  from  her  difcpurie)  he  would  be 
no  unwelcome  gued. 

In  the  midtt  of  this  communication 
they  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Gauntlet, 
who  received  him  with  great  courtefy, 
thanking  him  again  for  his  politenefs 
to  Erny  at  the  ball,  and  anticipated 
his  intention,  by  laying  that  Ihe  fhould 
be  very  glad  to  fee  him  at  her  houle,  if 
ever  his  occafions  Ihould  call  him  that 
way. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

HE  INQUIRES  INTO  THE  SITUA- 
TION OF  THIS  YOUNG  LADY, 
WITH  WHOM  HE  IS  ENAMOUR- 
ED; ELOPES  FROM  SCHOOL;  IS 
FOUND  BY  THE  LIEUTENANT, 
CONVEYED  TO  WINCHESTER, 
AND  SENDS  A  LETTER  WITH  A 
COPY  OF  VERSES  TO  HIS  MIS- 
TRESS. 

HE  was  tranfported  with  pleafure 
at  this  invitation,  which  he  af- 
fured  her  he  fliould  not  neglect;  and 
after  a  little  more  converfation  on  gene- 
ral topicks,  took  his  leave  of  the  charm- 
ing Emilia,  and  her  prudent  mamma, 
who  had  perceived  the  firft  emotions  of 
Mr.  Pickle's  paffion  for  her  daugrter, 
and  been  at  Ibme  pains  to  inquire  about 
his  family  and  fortune. 

Neither  was  Peregrine  lefs  inquifitive 
about 
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about  the  fituation  and  pedigree  of  his 
new  miilreisj  who,  he  learned,  was  the 
only  daughter  of  a  field-officer,  who  died 
before  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
fuitable  provifion  for  his  children}  that 
the  widow  lived  in  a  frugal,  though  de- 
cent manner,  on  her  pcniioa,  aflitled  by 
the  bounty  of  her  relations  ;  that  the  fon 
carried  arms  as  volunteer  in  the  compa- 
ny which  his  father  had  commanded  ; 
and  that  Emilia  had  been  educated  in 
London,  at  the  expence  of  a  rich  un- 
cle, who  was  feized  with  the  whim  of 
marrying  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  j  in 
confequence  of  which,  his  niece  had 
returned  to  her  mother,  without  any  vi- 
iible  depcndance,  except  on  her  own 
conduct  and  qualifications. 

This  account,,  though  it  could  not 
diminifli  his  affection,  nevertheless  a- 
larmed  his  pride  j  for  his  warm  imagi- 
nation had  exaggerated  all  his  own 
profpects  ;  and  he  began  to  fear,  that 
his  paffion  for  Emilia  might  be  thought 
to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  his  iitu- 
ation.  The  llruggle  between  his  inte- 
reil  and  love  produced  a  perplexity 
which  had  an  evident  effect  upon  his  be- 
haviour ;  he  became  penlive.  folitary, 
and  peeviih,  avoided  all  publick  diver - 
fions,  and  grew  fo  remarkably  negli- 
gent in  his  drefs,  that  he  was  fcarce 
diliingui  (liable  by  his  own  acquaiii- 
tance.  This  contention  of  thoughts 
continued  feveral  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  charms  of  Emilia  triumphed 
ever  every  other  confideration.  Having 
received  a  fupply  of  money  from  the 
commodore,  who  acted  towards  him  with 
great  generofity,  he  ordered  Pipes  to  put 
up  fome  linen,  and  other  necelfaries,  in 
a  fort  of  knaplack  which  he  could  con- 
veniently carry,  and  thus  attended,  let 
out  early  one  morning  on  foot  for  the 
village  where  his  charmer  lived,  at 
which  he  arrived  before  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  having  chofen  this  me- 
thod of  travelling,  that  his  route  might 
not  be  fo  eafily  cliicovered,  as  it  mull 
have  been  had  he  hired  horfes,  or  taken 
a  place  in  the  ftage- coach. 

The  firll  thing  lie  did  was  to  fecure  a 
convenient  lodging  at  the  inn  where  he 
dined  5  then  he  fhifted  himlelf,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  he  had  received, 
went  to  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Gauntlet  in 
a  tranfport  of  joyous  expectation.  As 
he  approached  the  gate,  his  agitation 
increaied  j  he  knocked  with  impatience 
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and  concern,  the  door  opened,  and  he 
had  actually  alked  if  Mrs.  Gauntlet 
was  at  home,  before  he  perceived  that 
the  portrefs  was  no  other  than  his  dear 
Emilia.  She  was  not  without  emotion 
at  the  unexpected  fight  of  her  lover,  who 
inftantly  recognizing  his  charnier,  obey- 
ed the  irrefiftible  impulfe  of  his  love, 
and  caught  the  fair  creature  in  his  arms. 
Nor  did  me  feem  offended  at  this  for- 
wardnefs  of  behaviour,  which  might 
have  difpleafed  another  of  a  lefs  open 
difpofition,  or  lefs  ufed  to  the  freedom 
of  a  fenfible  education  ;  but  her  natu- 
ral franknefs  had  been  encouraged  and 
improved  by  the  ealy  and  familiar  in- 
tercourie  in  which  me  had  been  bred  { 
and  therefore,  inilead  of  reprimanding 
him  with  a  fever ity  of  look,  me  with 
great  good-humour  rallied  him  upon  his 
aiTurance,  which  ihe  obfervcd,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  effect  of  his  own  con- 
fcious  merit,  and  conducted  him  into  a 
parlour,  where  he  found  her  mother, 
who  in  very  polite  terms  exprelTed  her 
fatisfaction  at  feeing  him  within  her 
houfe. 

After  tea,  Mifs  Emy  propofed  an 
evening  walk,  which  they  enjoyed 
through  a  variety  of  little  copies  and 
lawns,  watered  by  a  moil  romanticlc 
ftream,  that  quite  enchanted  the  imagi- 
nation of  Peregrine. 

It  was  late  before  they  returned  from 
this  agreeable  excurfion,  and  when  our 
lover  wifhed  the  ladies  good  night,  Mrs. 
Gauntlet  infilled  upon  his  Haying  to 
(upper,  and  treated  him  with  particular 
demonftrations  of  regard  and  affection. 
As  her  ceconomy  was  not  encumbered 
with  an  unneceffary  number  of  domef- 
ticks,  her  own  prefence  was  often  re- 
quired in  different  parts  of  the  houfe,  fo 
that  the  young  gentleman  was  fupplied 
with  frequent  opportunities  of  promot- 
ing his  fuit,  by  all  the  tender  oaths  and 
iniinuations  that  his  puflion  could  fug- 
ged. Ke  protdled  her  idea  had  taken 
inch  entire  poffelTion  of  his  heart,  that 
finding  himielf  unable  to  fupport  her 
abfence  one  day  longer,  he  had  quitted 
his  (Indies,  and  left  his  governor  by 
tteaith,  that  he  might  vitit  the  object  of 
his  adoration,  and  be  bleffed  in  her 
company  for  a  few  days  without  inter- 
ruption. 

She  liftened  to  his  addrefles  with  fuch 
affability  as  denoted  approbation  and  de- 
light, and  gently  chid  him  as  a  thought- 
left 
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lefs  truant,  but  carefully  avoided  the 
dronfeffion  of  a  mutual  flame  j  becaufe 
ihe  difcerned  in  the  midft  of  all  his  ten- 
dernefs,  a  levity  of  pride  which  (He 
dxirft  not  venture  to  truft  with  fuch  a  de- 
claration. Perhaps  (he  was  confirmed 
In  this  caution  by  her  mother,  who  very 
wifely,  in  her  civilities  to  him,  main- 
tained a  fort  of  ceremonious  diftance, 
which  me  thought  not  only  requifite  for 
the  honour  and  intereft  of  her  family, 
bat  Hkewife  for  her  own  exculpation, 
Ihould  (he  ever  be  taxed  with  having 
encouraged  or  abetted  him  in  the  impru- 
dent fallies  of  his  youth  :  yet,  notwith- 
ffonding  this  affected  referve,  he  was 
treated  with  fuch  diftinflion  by  both, 
that  he  was  ravimed  with  his  fituation, 
and  became  more  and  more  enamoured 
every  day. 

While  he  remained  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  fweet  intoxication,  his  ab- 
fence  produced  grtat  disturbance  at 
Wrnchefter.  Mr.  Jolter  was  grievouf- 
ly  affli&ed  at  his  abrupt  departure, 
which  alarmed  him  the  more,  as  it  hap- 
pened after  a  long  fit  of  melancholy 
•which  he  had  perceived  in  his  pupil. 
He  communicated  his  apprehenfions  to 
the  mafter  of  the  fchool,  who  advifed 
him  to  apprize  the  commodore  of  his 
nephew's  disappearance,  and  in  the 
jnean  time,  inquire  at  all  the  inns  in 
town,  whether  he  had  hired  horfes,  or 
any  fort  of  carriage,  for  his  convey- 
ance, or  was  met  with  on  the  road  by 
any  peribn  who  could  give  an  account 
of  the  direction  in  which  he  travelled. 

This  fcrutiny,  though  performed! 
with  great  diligence  and  minutenefs, 
was  altogether  ineffectual ;  they  could 
obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  run -away. 
Mr.  Trunnion  was  well  nigh  diftracttd 
at  the  news  of  his  flight ;  he  raved  with 
great  fury  at  the  imprudence  of  Pere- 
grme,  whom  in  his  firlt  transports  he 
damned  as  an  ungrateful  deferter;  then 
he  curfed  Hatchway  and  Pipes,  who  he 
fwore  had  foundered  the  lad  by  their 
pernicious  counfels  j  and,  laftly,  tranf- 
ferred  his  execrations  upon  Jolter,  be- 
caufe he  had  not  kept  a  better  look- 
out :  finally,  he  made  an  apoftrophe  to 
that  fon  of  a  bitch  the  gout,  which  for 
the  prefent  disabled  him  from  fearching 
for  his  nephew  in  perfon.  That  he 
might  not,  however,  neglect  any  means 
ia  his  power,  he  immediately  difpatched 
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exprefTes  to  all  the  fea-port  towns  on 
that  coaft,  that  he  might  be  prevented 
from  leaving  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
lieutenant,  at  his  own  defire,  was  fent 
acrofs  the  country  in  queft  of  this  young 
fugitive. 

Four  days  had  he  unfuccefsfully  car- 
ried on  his  inquiries  with  great  accura- 
cy; when,  refblving  to  return  by  Win- 
chefter, where  he  hoped  to  meet  with 
fome  hints  of  intelligence,  by  which  he 
might  profit  in  his  future  fearch,  he 
ftruck  off  the  common  road  to  take  the 
benefit  of  a  nearer  cut;  and  finding 
himfelf  benighted  near  a  village,  took 
up  his  lodgings  at  the  firft  inn  to  which 
his  horfe  directed  him.  Having  befpoke 
fomething  for  fupper,  and  retired  to  his 
chamber,  where  he  amufed  himfelf  with 
a  pipe,  he  heard  a  confufed  noife  of 
ruftick  jollity,  which  being  all  of  a  fud- 
den  interrupted,  after  a  fhort  paufe  his 
ear  was  faluted  with  the  voice  of  Pipes, 
who,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  compa- 
ny, began  to  entertain  them  with  a 
fong. 

Hatchway  inftantly  recognized  the 
well-known  found,  in  which  indeed  he 
could  not  pofiibly  be  miftaken,  as  no- 
thing in  nature  bore  the  leaft  refem- 
blance  to  it;  he  threw  his  pipe  into  the 
chimney,  and  fnatching  up  one  of  his 
piftols,  ran  immediately  to  the  apart- 
ment from  whence  the  voice  ilTued  ;  he 
no  fooner  entered,  than  diftinguiming 
his  old  mlp-mate  in  a  crowd  of  country 
peafants,  he  in  a  moment  fprung  upon 
him,  and  clapping  his  piftol  to  his 
breaft,  exclaimcd}  *  P — n  you,  Pipes, 
<  you  are  a  dead  man,  if  you  donlt 
'  immediately  produce  young  mafter  1* 

This  menacing  application  had  a 
much  greater  effecl  upon  the  company 
than  upon  Tom,  who  looking  at  the 
lieutenant,  with  great  tranquillity,  re- 
plied, <  Why  fo  I  can,  Mafter  Hatch- 
'  way.'—*  What!  iafe  and  found?' 
cried  the  other.  '  As  a  roach  P  anfwrr- 
ed  Pipes,  fo  much  to  the  iatisfa&ion  of 
his  friend  Jack,  that  he  (hook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  defired  him  to  proceed 
with  his  fong.  This  being  performed, 
and  the  reckoning  difcharged,  the  two 
friends  adjourned  to  the  other  room, 
where  the  lieutenant  was  informed  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  gentle- 
man had  made  his  elopement  from  col- 
lege, as  well  as  of  the  other  particulars 

of 
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•f  his  prefentfituation,  as  far  as  they 
had  fallen  within  the  fphere  of  his  com- 
prehenfion. 

While  they  fat  thus  conferring  to* 
gether,  Peregrine  having  taken  leave  of 
his  miftrefs  for  the  night,  came  home, 
and  was  not  a  little  furprized,  when 
Hatchway  entering  his  chamber  in  his 
fea  attitude,  thruft  out  his  hand  by  way 
of  Salutation.  His  old  pupil  received  him 
as  u(ual,  with  great  cordiality,  and  ex- 
prcfled  his  aftonimment  at  meeting  him 
in  that  place ;  but  when  he  underftood 
the  caufe  and  intention  of  his  arrival, 
he  ftarted  with  concern  ;  and  his  vifage 
glowing  with  indignation,  told  him  he 
was  old  enough  to  be  judge  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  when  he  mould  fee  it  con- 
venient, would  return  of  himfelf  j  but 
thofe  who  thought  he  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  his  duty,  would  find  themfelves 
egregioufly  miftaken. 

The  lieutenant  affured  him,  that  for 
his  own  part  he  had  no  intention  to  offer 
him  the  leaft  violence  j  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  reprefented  to  him  the  danger 
of  incenfing  the  commodore,  who  was 
already  almoft  diftra&ed  on  account  of 
his  abfence :  and,  in  fliort,  conveyed 
his  arguments,  which  were  equally  ob- 
vious and  valid,  in  fuch  expreffions  of 
friendinip  and  refpeft,  that  Peregrine 
yielded  to  his  remonftrances,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  accompany  him  next  day  to 
Winchester. 

Hatchway,  overjoyed  at  the  fuccefs 
cf  his  negociation,  went  immediately  to 
the  hoftler,  and  befpoke  a  poft-chaife  for 
Mr.  Pickle  and  his  man,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  indulged  himfelf  in  a  dou- 
ble cann  of  rumbo;  and  when  the  night 
was  pretty  far  advanced,  left  the  lover 
60  his  repofe,  or  rather  to  the  thorns  of 
his  own  meditation  j  for  he  flept  not  one 
moment,  being  inceffantly  tortured  with 
the  profpec~l  of  parting  from  his  divine 
Emilia,  who  had  now  acquired  the  moft 
abfolute  empire  over  his  foul.  One  mi- 
nute he  propoled  to  depart  early  in  the 
morning,  without  feeing  this  enchantrefs, 
in  whoie  bewitching  prefence  he  durlt 
not  truft  his  own  refolution.  Then  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  her  in  fuch  an  ab- 
rupt and  difrelpcclful  manner,  inter- 
poled  in  favour  of  his  love  and  honour. 
This  war  of  fentiracnts  kept  him  all 
night  upon  the  rack,  and  it  was  time  to 
rife  before  he  had  determined  to  vifithis, 
charmer,  and  candidly  imprt  the  mo- 
tives thai  induced  him  to  leave  her. 


He  accordingly  repaired  to  her  mo- 
ther's houfe  with  a  heavy  heart,  being 
attended  to  the  gate  by  Hatchway,  who 
did  not  chufe  to  leave  him  alone  j  and 
being  admitted,  found  Emilia  juft  rifen, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  more  beautiful  thaa 
ever. 

Alarmed  at  his  early  vifit,  and  the 
gloom  that  overfpread  his  countenance, 
(he  flood  in  filent  expectation  of  hearing 
foine  melancholy  tidings  j  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  considerable  paufe,  that 
he  collected  refolution  enough  to  tell  her 
he  was  come  to  take  his  leave.  Though 
fiie  ftrove  to  conceal  her  forrow,  nature 
was  not  to  be  fupprefTed  j  every  feature 
of  her  countenance  faddened  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  it  was  not  without  the  atmoft 
difficulty  that  me  kept  her  lovely  eyes 
from  overflowing.  He  faw  the  fitua- 
tion  of  her  thoughts,  and  in  order  to 
alleviate  her  concern,  afliired  her  he 
fhould  find  means  to  fee  her  again  in  a 
very  few  weeks;  meanwhile  he  com- 
municated his  reafons  for  departing,  la 
which  fhe  readily  acquiefced ;  and  hav- 
ing mutually  confoled  each  other,  their 
tranfports  of  grief  fubfided,  and  before 
Mrs.  Gauntlet  came  down  ftairs,  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  behave  with  great 
decency  and  refignatioa. 

This  good  lady  exprefled  her  concern 
when  Ihe  learned  his  refolution,  faying* 
Ihe  hope-4  his  occasions  and  inclinations 
would  permit  him  to  favour  them  with 
his  agreeable  company  another  time. 

The  lieutenant,  who  began  to  be  ua* 
eafy  at  Peregrine's  ftay,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  being  introduced  by  his  friend, 
had  the  honour  of  breakfafting  with  the 
ladies  $  on  which  occafion  his  heart  re- 
ceived fuch  a  rude  (hock  from  the  charm* 
of  Emilii,  that  he  afterwards  made  a 
merit  with  his  friend  of  having  con- 
ftrained  himfeif  fo  far,  as  to  forbear 
commencing  his  profeffed  rival. 

At  length  they  bade  adieu  to  their  kind 
entertainers,  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour 
fetting  out  from  the  inn,  arrived  about 
two  o'clock  in  Wiochefter,  where  Mr. 
Jolter  was  overwhelmed  v\ith  joy  at  their 
appearance. 

The  nature  of  this  adventure  being 
unknown  to  all  except  thofe  who  could 
be  depended  upon,  every  body  who  en- 
quired about  the  caufe  of  Peregrine'* 
abfence,  was  told  that  he  h-id  been  with 
a  relation  in  the  country,  and  the  matter 
condefcended  t<-  overlook  his  indifcre- 
tion }  fo  that  Hatchway  feeimr 
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thing  fettled  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  his 
friend,  returned  to  the  garrifon,  and  gave 
the  commodore  an  account  of  his  expe- 
dition. 

The  old  gentleman  was  very  much 
ftartled  when  he  heard  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  cafe,  and  very  emphatically  ob- 
ferved,  that  a  man  had  better  be  fucked 
into  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  than  once 
get  into  the  indraught  of  a  woman  j 
becaufe,  in  one  cafe,  he  may  with  good 
pilotage  bring  out  his  veffel  fafe  between 
the  Bahama's  and  the  Indian  more  j  but 
in  the  other  there  is  no  outlet  at  all,  and 
it"  is  in  vain  to  ftrive  againft  the  current ; 
fo  that  of  courfe  he  muft  be  embayed, 
and  run  chuck  upon  a  lee-more.  He 
refolved,  therefore,  to  lay  the  ftate  of 
the  cafe  before  Mr.  Gamaliel  Pickle, 
and  concert  fuch  meafures  with  him  as 
fliould  be  thought  likelieft  to  detach  his 
fon  from  the  purfuit  of  an  idle  amour, 
which  could  not  fail  of  interfering  in  a 
dangerous- manner  with  the  plan  of  his 
education. 

In  the  mean  tirne,  Perry's  ideas  were 
totally  engrofTed  by  his  amiable  rnif- 
trefs  ;  who,  whether  he  flept  or  waked, 
was  ftill  prefent  in  his  imagination, 
which  produced  the  following  ffanzas  in 
her  praife. 

I. 

Adieu,  ye  ftreams  that  fmo~thly  flow, 
•Ye  vernal  airs  that  ibftly  blow, 
Ye  plains  by  blooming  fpring  array'd, 
Ye  birds  that  warble  thro'  the  fhade. 

n. 

Unhurt,  from  you  my  foul  could  fly, 
^or  drop  one  tear,   nor  heave  one  ligh  ; 
But  forced  from  Celia's  charms  to  part, 
Ail  joy  delerts  my  drooping  heart. 

III. 

O  !    fairer  than  the  rofy  morn, 
"When  flowers  the  dewy  fields  adorn  j 
Unfuliied  as  the  genial  ray, 
That  warms  the  balmy  breeze  of  May. 

IV. 

Thy  charms  divinely  bright  appear, 
And  add  new  fplendor  to  the  year  ; 
'Improve  the  day  with  frefh  delkht, 
And  gild  with  joy  the  dreary  night ! 

This  juvenile  production  was  inclofed 
in  a  very  tender  billet  to  Emilia,  and 
committed  to  the  charge  of  Pipes,  who 
was  ordered  to  fet  out  for  Mrs.  Gaunt- 
let's habitation  with  a  prefent  of  venifon, 
and  a  compliment  to  the  ladies;  and 
directed  to  take  feme  opportunity  of 


delivering  the  letter  to  Mifs,    without 
the  knowledge  of  her  mamma. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

HIS  MESSENGER  MEETS  WITH  A 
MISFORTUNE, TO  WHICH  HEAP^ 
PLIES  A  VERY  EXTRAORDINARY 
'EXPEDIENT  THAT  IS  ATTEND- 
ED WITH  STRANGE  CONSE- 
QJtfENCES. 

AS  a  ftage-cpach  pafTed  within  tw* 
miles  of  the  village  where  (he  lived, 
Tom  bargained  with  the  driver  for  a  feat 
on  the  box,  and  accordingly  departed  on 
this  meffage,  though  he  was  but  indif- 
ferently qualified  for  commiffions  of  fuch 
a  nature:  having  received  particular  in- 
junctions about  the  letter,  he  refolved 
to  m?ke  that  the  chief  objeft  of  his  care, 
and  very  fagacioufly  conveyed  it  be- 
tween his  flocking  and  the  fole  of  his 
foot,  where  he  thought  it  would  be  per- 
fectly fecure  from  all  injury  and  acci- 
dent. Here  it  remained  until  he  arrived 
at  the  inn  where  he  had  formerly  lodg- 
ed j  when,  after  having  refrefhed  him- 
felf  with  a  draught  of  beer,  he  pulled 
off  his  (locking,  and  found  the  poor 
billet  fullied  with  duft,  and  torn  in  a 
thoufand  tatters  by  the  motion  of  his 
foot  in  walking  the  raft  two  miles  of  his 
journey.  Thunder-ftruck  at  this  pheno- 
menon, he  littered  a  long  and  loud 
whew !  which  was  fucceeded  by  an 
exclamation  of  *  D-*- n  my  old  moes  ! 
*  a  bite  by  G —  !*  then  he  refted  his  el- 
bows on  the  table,  and  his  forehead  upon 
his  two  fifts,  and  in  that  attitude  deli- 
berated with  himfelf  upon  the  means  of 
remedying  this  misfortune. 

As  he  was  not  diftrafted  by  a  vnfl 
number  of  ideas,  he  foon  concluded  that 
his  beft  expedient  would  be  to  employ 
the  clerk  of  the  parifli,  who  he  knew 
was  a  great  fcholar,  to  write  another 
epiftle  according  to  'the  directions  he 
fhould  give  him ;  and  never  dreaming 
that  the  mangled  Anginal  would  in  the 
leaft  facilitate  this  fcheme,  he  very  wifely 
committed  it  to  the  flames,  that  it  might 
never  rife  xip  in  judgment  againft  him. 

Having  taken  this  wife  ftep,  he  went 
in  queft  of  the  fcribe,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  bufmefs,  and  promifed  a. 
full  pot  by  way  of  gratification.  The 
clerk,  who  was  alfo  fchool-mafter,  proud 
efaa  opportunity  to  diftinguifh  his  ta- 
lents. 
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lents,  $eadily  undertook  the  taik  ;  and 
repairing  with  his  employer  to  the  inn, 
in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  pro- 
duced a  morfel  of  eloquence  fo  much  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  Pipes,  that  he  fqusez- 
ed  his  hand  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment, and  doubled  his  allowance  of 
beer.  This  being  difcuffed,  our  cou- 
rier betook  himfelf  to  the  houfe  of  Mrs. 
Gauntlet,  with  the  haunch  of  venifon 
and  this  fucccdaneous  letter,  and  deli- 
vered his  meffage  to  the  mother,  who 
received  it  with  great  refpect,.and  many 
kind  enquiries  about  the  heaith  and  wel- 
fare of  his  mailer,  attempting  to  tip  the 
mefTenger  a  crown,  which  he  abfolutely 
refufed  to  accept,  in  confequence  of 
Mr.  Pickle's  repeated  caution.  While 
the  old  gentlewoman  turned  to  a  fer- 
vant,  in  order  to  give  directions  about 
the  difpofai  cf  the  prefent,  Pipes  looked 
upon  this  as  a  favourable  occafion  to 
tranfact  his  bufmefs  with  Emiiia,  and 
therefore  fhutting  one  eye,  with  a  jirk 
of  his  thumb  towards  his  left  moulder, 
and  a  mod  fignificant  twift  of  his  coun- 
tenance, he  beckoned  the  young  lady 
into  another  room,  as  if  he  had  been 
fraught  with  ib.nething.of  confequence, 
which  he  wanted  to  impart.  She  under- 
ftood  the  hint,  howfbever  ftrangely  com- 
municated  ;  and  by  ftepping  to  one  fide 
of  the  room,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  flipping  the  epiflle  into  her  hand, 
which  he  gently  fqueezed  at  the  fame 
time  in  token  of  regard  :  then  throw- 
ing  a  fide-glance  at  the  mother,  whofe 
back  was  turned,  clapped  his  finger  on 
the  fide  of  his  nofe,  thereby  recom- 
mending fecrefy  and  difcretion. 

Emeiia  conveying  the  letter  into  her 
bofom,  could  not  help  fmiling  at  Tom's 
politenefs  and  dexterity  5  but  left  her 
mamma  mould  dete6l  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  pantomime,  me  broke  off 
this  intercourfe  of  figns,  by  alking  a- 
loud,  when  he  propoietUo  lit  out  on  his 
return  to  Winchefter.  When  he  an- 
fwered,  f  To-morrow  morning.'  Mrs. 
Gauntlet  recommended  him  to  the  hof- 
pitality  of  her  own  footman,  defining 
him  to  make  much  of  Mr.  Pipes  below, 
where  he  was  kept  to  fupper,  and  very 
cordially  entertained.  Our  young  he- 
roine, impatient  to  read  her  lover's  bil- 
let, which  made  her  heart  throb  with 
rapturous  expectation,  retired  to  her 
chamber  as  Toon  as  poflible,  with  a  view 
of  perufmg  the  contents,  which  were 
tljeil-. 


«  DIVINE  EMPRESS  OF  MY  SOUL  ! 

T  F  the  refulgent  flames  of  your  beau- 
JL  *  ty  had  not  evaporated  the  parti- 
cles of  my  tranfported  brain,  and 
fcorched  my  intellects  intoa  cinder  of 
ftolidity,  perhaps  the  relplenciency  of 
my  paffion  might  mine  illuftrioug 
through  the  fable  curtain  of  my  ink, 
and  in  iublimity  tranfcend  the  ga- 
laxy  itfelf,  though  wafted  on  the  pi- 
n  i  on  sofa  grey  goo!  e  -  q  u  i  i  1  !  B  u  t,  ah » 
celeftial  ejkdiarftreTs  !  the  iwcroman- 
cy  of  thy  tyrannical  charms  hath  fet- 
tered my  faculties  with  .adamantine 
chains,  which  unlefs  thy  companion 
mall  melt,  I  mult  eternally  remain  in 
the  Tartarean  gulph  of  difmaldeipair. 
Vouchfafe,  therefore,  O  thou  bright- 
eft  luminary  of  this  terreftrial  iphere  I 
to  warm  as  well  as  fhine  j  and  let  the 
genial  rays  of  thy  benevolence  melt 
the  icy  emanations  of  thy  difdain, 
which  hath  frozen  up  the  fpirirs  of  an- 
-  prehemrnence !  Thy  moft  egre- 
gious admirer  ana  iuperlative  (lave, 

'  PEREGRINE  PICKLE/ 

Never  was  aftonimment  more  pcr^ 
plexing  than  that  of  Emiiia,  when  me 
read  this  curious  compoiition,  which  fhe. 
repeated  verbatim  three  times  before  me 
would  credit  the  evidence  of  her  own 
fenfes.  She  began  to  fear  in  good  earn- 
ell  that  love  had  produced  a  diforder  in 
her  lover's  und-erftanding  j  but  after  a 
thoufand  conjectures,  by  which  ihe  at- 
tempted to  account  for  this  extraordi- 
nary fuilian  of  ftyle,  Ihe  concluded  that 
it  was  the  effect  of  mere  levity,  calcu- 
lated to  ridicule  the  pafiion  he  had  for- 
merly profefled.  Irritated  by  this  fup-. 
pofition,  me  refolved  to  baulk  his  tri- 
umph with  afFe6led  indifference,  anoVin 
the  mean  time  endeavour  to  expel  him, 
from  that  place  which  he  poffcffed  with-' 
in  her  heart,  And,  indeed,  fuch  a  vic- 
tory over  her  inclinations  might  have 
been  obtained  without  great  difficulty; 
for  Ihe  enjoyed  an  eafmefs  of  temper, 
that  could  accommodate  itfelf  to.  the 
emergencies  of  her  fate  5  and  her  viva- 
city, by  amuiing  her  imagination,  pre- 
ferved  her  from  the  keener  fenfations  of 
forrow.  Thus  determined  and  diipofed, 
fhe  did  not  fend  any  Tort  of  anf'wer,  or 
the  lea(t  token  of  remembrance  by  Pipes, 
who  was  fullered  to  depart  with  a  gene- 
ral compliment  from  the  mother,  and, 
arrived 'at  Winchefter  the  next  day. 

H  Fere- 
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Peregrine's  eyes  fparkled  when  he  faw 
his  mefTenger  come  in,  and  he  ftretched 
out  his  hand  in  full  confidence  of  re- 
ceivingfome particular  mark  of  his  Emi- 
lia's affection;  but  how  was  he  con- 
founded, when  he  found  his  hope  fo 
cruelly  difappointed  !  In  an  inftant  his 
countenance  fell.  He  flood  for  fome 
time  filent  and  abafhed,  then  thrice  re- 
peated the  interrogation  of,  *  What !  not 
*  one  word  from  Emilia  ?'  And,  du- 
bious of  his  courier's  difcretion,  en- 
cjuired  minutely  into  all  the  particu- 
lars of  his  reception.  He  aflced  if  he 
had  feen  the  young  lady  j  if  (he  was  in 
good  health  ;  if  he  had  found  an  op- 
portunity of  delivering  his  letter  ;  and 
how  fhe  looked  when  he  put  it  into  her 
hand.  Pipes  anfwered,  that  he  had  ne- 
ver fecn  her  in  better  health  or  higher 
fpirits  j  that  he  had  managed  matters  fo 
as  not  only  to  prefent  the  billet  unper- 
ceived,  but  alfo  to  afk  her  commands 
in  private  before  he  took  his  leave,  when 
fhe  told  him  that  the  letter  required  no 
reply.  This  laft  circumftance  he  con 
fidered  as  amanifeftmark  of  difrefpect, 
and  gnawed  his  Jips  with  refentment. 
Upon  farther  reflection,  however,  he  fup- 
poled  that  me  could  not  conveniently 
•write  by  the  meflenger,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly favour  him  by  the  port.  This 
confideration  confoled  him  for  the  pre- 
fent, and  he  waited  impatiently  for  the 
fruits  of  his  hope ;  but  after  he  had 
feen  eight  days  elapfed  without  reaping 
the  fatisfaction  with  which  he  had  flat- 
tered himfelf,  his  temper  forlbok  him, 
he  raved  againft  the  whole  fex,  and  was 
feized  with  a  fit  of  fallen  chagrin  ;  but 
his  pride  in  a  little  time  came  to  his  af- 
fiflance,  and  refcued  him  from  the  hor- 
rors of  the  melancholy  fiend.  He  re- 
folved  to  retort  her  own  neglect  upon 
his  ungrateful  miftrefs  }  his  countenance 
gradually  refumed  it's  former  ferenity  j 
and  though  by  this  time  he  was  pretty 
well  cured  of  his  foppery,  he  appeared 
again  at  publick  diverfions  with  an  air 
of  gaiety  and  unconcern,  that  Emilia 
might  have  a  chance  of  hearing  how 
much,  in  all  likelihood,  he  disregarded 
her  difdain. 

There  are  never  wanting  certain  of- 
ficious perfons,  who  take  pleafure  in 
promoting  intelligence  of  this  fort.  His 
behaviour  foon  reached  the  ears  of  Mifs 
Gauntlet,  and  confirmed  her  in  the  opi- 
nion fhe  had  conceived  from  his  letter  j 
fo  that  fhe  fortified  herfelf  in  her  former 
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fentiments,  and  bore  his  indifference 
with  great  philofophy.  Thus,  "a  cor- 
refpondence  which  had  commenced  with 
all  the  tendernefs  and  fmcerity  of  love, 
and  every  promife  of  duration,  was  in- 
terrupted in  it's  infancy  by  a  mifunder- 
iianding  occafioned  by  the  fimplicity  of 
Pipes,  who  never  once  reflected  upon 
the  coniequences  of  his  deceit. 

Though  their  mutual  paflion  was  by 
thefe  means  iuppreffed  for  the  prefent, 
it  was  not  altogether  extinguifhed,  but 
glowed  in  fecret,  though  even  to  them- 
felves  unknown,  until  an  occaiion  which 
afterwards  offered,  blew  up  the  latent 
flame,  and  Love  refumed  his  empire  in 
their  breafts. 

While  they  moved,  as  it  were,  with- 
out the  fphere  of  each  other's  attraction, 
the  commodore,  fearing  that  Perry  was 
in  danger  of  involving  himfelf  in  fome 
pernicious  engagement,  refolved,  by  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Joker  and  his  friend  the 
parifh  prieft,  to  recal  him  from  the  place 
where  he  had  contracted  fuch  impru- 
dent connections,  and  fend  him  to  the 
univerfity,  where  his  education  might 
be  compleated,  and  his  fancy  weaned 
from  all  puerile  amufements. 

This  plan  had  been  propofed  to  his  own 
father,  who,  as  hath  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  flood  always  neuter  in  every 
thing  that  concerned  his  eldeft  fon  5  and 
as  for  Mrs.  Pickle,  fhe  had  never  heard 
his  name  mentioned  fince  his  departure 
with  any  degree  of  temper  or  tranquilli- 
ty, except  when  her  hufband  informed 
her  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
ruined  by  this  indifcreet  amour.  It  was 
then  fhe  began  to  applaud  her  own  fore- 
fight,  which  had  difcerned  the  mark  of 
reprobation  in  that  vicious  boy,  and 
launched  out  in  companion  between  him 
and  Gammy;  who,  fhe  obferved,  was  a 
child  of  uncommon  parts  and  folidity, 
and,  with  the  blefling  of  God,  would  be 
a  comfort  to  his  parents,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  family. 

Should  I  affirm  that  this  favourite, 
whom  fhe  commended  fo  much,  was  in 
every  refpect  the  reverfe  of  what  fhe  de- 
f bribed  ;  that  he  was  a  boy  of  mean  ca- 
pacity, and  though  remarkably  diftortr 
ed  in  his  body,  much  more  crooked  in 
his  difpofition  ;  and  that  fhe  had  per- 
iuaded  her  hufband  to  efpoufe  her  opi- 
nion, though  it  was  contrary  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  as  well  as  to  his  own  per- 
ception }  I  am  afraid  the  reader  will 
think  I  reprefent  a  monfter  that  never 
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exifted  in  nature,  and  be  apt  to  con- 
demn' the  ceconomy  of  my  invention  : 
nevertheleis,  there  is  nothing  more  true 
$han  every  circumftance  of  what  I  have 
advanced  ;  and  I  wifh  the  picture,  fm- 
gular  as  it  is,  may  not  be  thought  to 
referable  more  than  one  original. 


CHAP.     XX. 

PEREGRINE  is  SUMMONED  TO  AT- 
TEND HIS  UNCLE}  IS  MORE  AND 
MORE  HATED  BY  HIS  OWN  MO- 
TH ERjAPPEALS^OHIS  FATHER, 
WHOSE  CONDESCENSION  IS  DE- 
FEATED BY  THE  DOMINION  OF 
HIS  WIFE. 

BU  T  waving  thefe  reflections,  let  us 
return  to  Peregrine,  who  received 
a  fummons  to  attend  his  uncle,  and  in 
a  few  days  arrived  with  Mr.  Jolter  and 
Pipes  at  the  garrifon,  which  he  filled 
with  joy  and  iatisfaclion.  The  altera- 
tion which,  during  his  abfence,  had 
happened  in  his  perfon,  was  very  fa- 
vourable in  his  appearance  j  which,  from 
that  of  a  comely  boy,  was  converted 
into  that  of  a  moft  engaging  youth. 
He  was  already  taller  than  a  middle- 
fized  man,  his  fhape  afcertained,  his 
iinews  well  knit,  his  mien  greatly  im- 
proved, and  his  whole  figure  as  elegant 
and  graceful,  as  if  it  had  been  caft  in 
the  fame  mould  with  the  Apollo  of  Bel  - 
videre. 

Such  an  outfide  could  not  fail  of  pre- 
pofleffing  people  in  his  favour.  The 
commodore,  notwithftanding  the  advan- 
tageous reports  he  had  heaid,  found  his 
expectation  exceeded  in  the  perfon  of 
Pejegrine,  and  fignified  his  approba- 
tion in  the  moft  fanguine  terms.  Mrs. 
Trunnion  was  (truck  with  his  genteel 
addrefs,  and  received  him  with  uncom- 
mon marks  of  complacency  and  affec- 
tion :  he  was  carefled  by  all  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood;  who,  while  they 
admired  his  accomplimments,  could  not 
help  pitying  his  infatuated  mother,  for 
being  deprived  of  that  unutterable  de- 
light which  any  other  parent  would  have 
Enjoyed  in  the  contemplation  of  fuch  an 
amiable  fon. 

Divers  efforts  were  made  by  fome 
well-difpofed  people,  to  conquer,  if  pof- 
iible,  this  monftrous  prejudice;  but  their 
endeavours,  inftead  of  curing,  ferved  on- 
ly to  inflame  the  diftemper,  and  (lie  ne- 


ver could  be  prevailed  upon  to  indulge 
him  with  the  lead  mark  of  maternal  re- 
gard. On  the  contrary,  her  original 
difguft  degenerated  into  fuch  inveteracy 
of  hatred,  that  me  left  no  (rone  un- 
turned to  alienate  the  commodore's  af- 
fection for  this  her  innocent  child,  and 
even  praclifed  the  moft  malicious  defa- 
mation to  accomplidi  her  purpofe.  Every 
day  did  fhe  abufe  her  hufband's  ear  with 
fome  forged  initance  of  Peregrine's  in- 
gratitude to  his  uncle,  well  knowing 
that  it  would  reach  the  commodore's 
knowledge  at  night. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Pickle  ufed  to  tell 
him  at  the  club,  that  his  hopeful  favourite 
had  ridiculed  him  in  fuch  a  company, 
and  afperfed  his  fpoufe  upon  another 
occafion  ;  and  thus  retail  the  little  fcan- 
dalous  iflue  of  his  own  wife's  invention. 
Luckily  for  Peregrine,  the  commodore 
paid  no  great  regard  to  the  authority  of 
his  informer,  becaufe  he  knew  from 
what  canal  his  intelligence  flowed  ;  be- 
fides,  the  youth  had  a  (launch  friend  in 
Mr.  Hatchway,  who  never  failed  to  vin- 
dicate him  when  he  was  thus  unjuftly 
accufed,  and  always  found  argument 
enough  to  confute  the  aflertions  of  his 
enemies.  But  though  Trunnion  had 
been  dubious  of  the  young  gentleman's 
principles,  and  deaf  to  the  remonftrances 
of  the  lieutenant,  Perry  was  provided 
with  a  bulwark  ftrong  enough  to  de- 
fend him  from  all  fuch  aflaults.  This 
was  no  other  than  his  aunt,  whofe  re- 
gard for  him  was  perceived  to  increafein 
the  fame  proportion  as  his  own  mother's 
diminished;  and,  indeed,  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  one  was,  in  all  probability, 
owing  to  the  decreafe  of  the  other ;  for 
the  two  ladies,  with  great  civility,  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  good  neigh- 
bourhood, and  hated  each  other  moft. 
piou/ly  in  their  hearts. 

Mrs.  Pickle  having  been  difobliged 
at  the  fpendor  of  her  lifter's  new  equi- 
page, had  ever  fince  that  time,  in  the 
courfe  of  her  viiiting,  endeavoured  to 
make  people  merry  with  fatirical  jokes 
on  the  poor  lady's  infirmities  ;  and  Mrs* 
Trunnion  feized  the  very  firft  opportu- 
nity of  making  reprifals,  by  inveighing 
again (t  her  unnatural  behaviour  to  her 
own  child  ;  fo  that  Peregrine,  as  on  the 
one  hand  he  was  abhorred,  fo  on  the  other 
was  he  carefled,  in  confequence  of  this 
contention  ;  and  I  firmly  believe,  that 
the  moft  effectual  method  of  deftroying 
his  intereft  at  the  garrifon,  would  have 
H  *  been 
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been  the  fliew  ©f  countenancing  him  at 
his  father's  houfe:  but,  whether  this 
conjecture  be  realcnable  or  chimerical, 
certain  it  is,  the  experiment  was  never 
tried,  and  therefore  Mr.  Peregrine  ran 
no  rifqueof  being  disgraced.  The  com- 
modore, who  affumed,  and  julily  too, 
the  whole  merit  of  his  education,  was 
now  as  proud  of  the  youth's  improve- 
ments, as  if  he  had  actually  been  his 
own  offspring;  and  iometimes  his  af- 
fection role  to  luch  a  pitch  of  enthufi- 
aiin,  that  he  verily  believed  him  to  be 
the  ifiue  of  his  own  loins.  Notwith- 
tfanciing  this  favourable  predicament  in 
which  cur  hero  Itood  with  his  aunt  and 
her  hulband,  he  cowld  not  help  feeling 
the  injury  he  furTVred  from  the  caprice 
of  his  mother  ;  and  though  the  gaiety 
of  his  difpofiticn  hindered  -him  from 
afflicting  himfelfwith  rdleclions  of  any 
£loomy  caft,  he  did  not  fail  to  forefee  that 
If  any  fudden  accident  ihould  deprive 
him  of  the  commodore,  he  would  Jn  all 
likelihood  find  himfelf  in  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  fituation.  Prompted  by  this 
•on federation,  he  one  evening  accompa- 
nied his  uncle  to  the  club,  and  was  in- 
troduced 10  his  father,  before  that  wor- 
thy gentleman  had  the  leaft  inkling  of 
his  arrival. 

Mr.  Gamaliel  was  never  fb  difcon- 
certed  as  at  this  rencoxmter.     His  own 
tlifpofitiori  would  not  luffer  him  to  do 
tiny  thing  thst  might   create  the   leaft 
disturbance,   or  interrupt  his  evening's 
enjoyment ;  fo  ftrongly  was  he  imprefled 
\vith  the  terror  of  his  wife,  that  he  durft 
not  yield  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  tem- 
per:  snd,  as   I  have  already  oblbved, 
his   inclination  was   perfectly  neutral. 
Thus  detracted  between  diiTerent  mo- 
tives, when  Perry  was  prefented  to  him, 
he  fat  fiient  r.ud  abforpt,  as  if  he  did  not 
or  would  not  perceive  the  application ; 
nnd  when  he  was  urged  to  declare  him- 
felf by  the  youth,  who  pathetically  beg  • 
ged  to  know  how  he  had  incurred  his 
difpleafure,   he   anivvered    in  a  peevifh 
ftrain,  *  Why,  good  now,  child,  what 
would  you  have  me  to  do?  your  mo- 
ther can't  abic'e  you.' — <  If  my  mo- 
ther is  fo  unkind,  I  will  not  call  it 
unnatural,'  faid  Peregrine,  the  tears 
of  indignation   ftarting  from  his  eyes, 
as  to  banifh  me  from  her  prefence  and 
affection,  without  the  lea  it  cau ic  align- 
ed; I  hope  you  will  not  be  fo  unjuft 
as  toefpoufe  her  barbarous  prejudiced 
Before. Mr.  Pickle  had  time  to  reply  to  this 


expoftulation,  for  which  he  was  not  a£ 
ail  prepared,  the  commodore  interpofed, 
and  enforced  his  favourite's  remon- 
ibance,  by  telling  Mr.  Gamaliel  that 
he  was  afharned  to  fee  any  man  drive 
in  fuch  a  miferable  manner  under  his 
wife's  petticoat.  *  As  for  my  own  part,* 
faid  he,  railing  his  voice,  and  affuming 
a  look  of  importance  and  command, 

*  before  I.  would  fuffer  mylelf  to   be 
'  fteered  all  weathers  by  any  woman  in 
'  Chrittendom,  d'ye  fee !  I'd  raife  fuch  3. 
(  hurricane  about  her  ears,  that — T  Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Hatchway, 
who  thrufting  his  head  towards  the  door, 
in  the  attitude  of  one  that  liftens,  cried, 

*  Ahey !  there's  your  fpoufe  come  to 
'  pay  us  a  vifit.'     Trunnion's  features 
that  inftant  adopted  a  new  difpofition: 
fear  and  confufion  took  porTeflion  <sf  his 
countenance;  his  voice  from  a  tone  of 
vociferation   funk    into  a   whifper  of, 

*  Sure  you  muft  be  miftaken,  Jack;' 
and  in  great  perplexity  he  wiped  off  the 
iweat  which  had  ftarted  on  his  forehead 
at  this    falfe  alarm.      The   lieutenant 
having  ihus  punifhed  him  for  the  rhodo- 
montade  he  had  uttered,  told  him  with 
an  arch  fneer,  that  he  was  deceived  by 
the  found  of  the  outward  door  creaking 
upon  it's  hinges,  which  he  miftook  for 
Mrs.  Trunnion's  voice,  and  delired  him 
to  proceed  with  his  admonitions  to  Mr. 
Pickle.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this 
arrogance  was  a  little  unfeafonable  in 
the  commodore,  who  was  in  all  refpect* 
as  effectually  fubdued  to  the  dominion 
of  his  wife,  as  the  perfon  whofe  fub- 
miffion  he  then  ventured  to  condemn  j 
with  this  difference  of  difpofition  :  Trun- 
nion's fubjeftion  was  like  that  of  a  bear, 
chequered  with  fits  of  furlinefs  and  rage  j 
whereas  Pickle  bore  the  yoke  like  an 
ox,  without  repining.   No  wonder,  then, 
that  this    indolence,    this  fluggifhnefs, 
this  rbgnation  of  temper,  rendered  Ga- 
maliel incapable  of  withttanding  the  ar- 
guments and  importunity  of  his  friendsj 
to  which  he  at  length  furrendered.    He 
acquiefced  in  the  jultice  of  their  obferva- 
tions,  and   taking  his  fon  by  the  hand, 
promifed  to  favour  him  for  the  future 
with  his  love  and  fatherly  prote&ion. 

But  this  laudable  refolution  did  not 
laft;  Mrs.  Pickle,  ftill  dubious  of  his 
conltancy,  and  jealous  of  his  commu- 
nication with  the  commodore,  never 
failed  to  interrogate  him  every  night 
about  the  converfation  that  happened  at 
the  club  j  and  regulate  her  exhortation 
according 
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According  to  the  intelligence  me  received. 
He  was  no  fooner,  therefore,  fafely  con- 
veyed to  bed  (that  academy  in  which  all 
notable  wives  communicate  their  lectures ) 
when  her  catechiim  began j  and  me  in 
a  moment  perceived  fonaething  reluc- 
tant and  equivocal  in  her  hufband's 
anfwers.  Arouzed  at  this  difcovery, 
fhe  employed  her  influence  and  {kill  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  difclofed  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  what  had  happened  j  and 
after  having  fuftained  a  mo  ft  fevere  re- 
buke for  his  fimplicity  and  indifcretion, 
humbled  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  prom: is 
that  he  would  next  day  annul  the  con- 
defcenilons  he  had  made,  and  for  ever 
renounce  the  ungracious  obje£t  of  her 
difguft.  This  undertaking  was  punc- 
tually performed  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
modore, which  (he  herfelf  dictated  in 
thefe  words. 


SIR, 


'  being  laft  night  impofed 
upon,  I  was  perfuaded  to  counte- 
nance and  promile  I  know  not  what 
to  that  vicious  youth,  whofe  parent  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  be ;  I  defire 
you  will  take  notice  that  I  revoke  all 
fuch  countenance  and  promifes,  and 
fhall  never  look  upon  that  man  as  my 
friend,  who  will  henceforth  in  fuch  a 
caule  folicit,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

«  GAM.  PICKLE/ 


CHAP.     XXI. 

TRUNNION  IS  ENRAGED  AT  THE 
CONDUCT  OF  PICKLE.  PERE- 
GRINE  RESENTS  THE  INJUSTICE 
OF  HIS  MOTHER,  TO  WHOM  HE 
EXPLAINS  HIS  SENTIMENTS  IN 
A  LETTER.  IS  ENTERED  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD, 
WHERE  HE  SIGNALIZES  HIMSELF 
AS  A  YOUTH  OF  AN  ENTER- 
PRIZING  GENIUS. 

T  TN  SPEAK  ABLE  were  the  tranf- 
\*J  ports  of  rage  to  which  Trunnion 
was  incenfed  by  this  abfurd  renuncia- 
tion :  he  tore  the  letter  with  his  gums 
(teeth  he  had  none)  fpit  with  furious 
grimaces,  in  token  of  the*  contempt  he 
entertained  for  the  author,  wham  he  not 
only  damned  as  a  loufy,  fcabby,  nafty, 


fcurvy,  fculking,  lubberly  noodle,  but 
refolved  to  challenge  to  iingle  combat 
with  fire  and  fword ;  but  he  was  dif- 
fuaded  from  this  violent  rneafure,  and 
appeafed  by  the  intervention  and  advice 
of  the  lieutenant  and  Mr.  Joiter,  who 
reprefented  the  meffage  as  the  effect  of 
the  poor  man's  infirmity,  for  which  he 
was  rather  an  object  of  pity  than  ofre- 
lentmetitj  and  turned  the  ftream  of  his 
indignation  again  It  the  wife,  whom  he 
reviled  accordingly.  Nor  did  Peregrine 
himfelf  bear  with  patience  this  injurious 
declaration,  the  nature  of  which  he  no 
fooner  underftood  from  Hatchway,  than 
equally  /hocked  and  exafperated,  he  re- 
tired to  his  apartment,  and  in  the  fidt 
emotions  of  his  ire,  produced  the  fol- 
lowing epiftle,  which  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  his  mother. 

*    MADAM, 

'  T  TAD  nature  formed  me  a  bug- 
JFj.  '  bear  to  the  fight,  and  infpired 
me  with  a  foul  as  vicious  as  my  body 
was  deteftable,  perhaps  I  might  have 
enjoyed  particular  marks  of  your  af- 
fection and  applaufe  :  feeing  you  have 
perlccutcd  me  with  fuch  unnatural 
averfion,  for  no  other  vifible  reafon, 
than  that  of  my  differing  fo  widely  in 
fhape  as  well  as  difpofition,  from  that 
deformed  urchin  who  is  the  object  of 
your  tendernefs  and  care.  If  thofe  be 
the  terms  on  which  alone  I  can  obtain 
your  favour,  I  pray  God  you  may 
never  ceafe  to  hate,  Madam,  your 
molt  injured  fon, 

<  PEREGRINE  PICKLE/ 

This  letter,  which  nothing  but  his 
pafHon  and  inexperience  could  excufe, 
had  fuch  an  effect  upon  his  mother,  as 
may  be  eafily  conceived.  She  was  en- 
raged to  a  degree  of  frenzy  againft  the 
writer:  though  at  the  fame  time  me  con  - 
fidered  the  whole  as  the  production  of 
Mrs.  Trunnion's  particular  pique,  and 
reprefented  it  to  her  hufband  as  an  infult 
that  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  refent, 
by  breaking  off  all  correfpondence  with 
the  commodore  and  his  family."  This 
was  a  bitter  pill  to  Gamaliel  j  who, 
through  a  long  courfe  of  years,  was  fo 
habituated  to  Trunnion's  company, 
that  lie  could  as  eafily  have  parted  with 
a  limb,  as  have  relinquiflied  the  club  all 
at  once.  He  therefore  ventured  to  re- 
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prefent  his  own  incapacity  to  follow  her 
advice,  and  begged  that  he  might  at 
leaft  be  allowed  to  drop  the  connection 

fradually ;  protefting  that  he  would  do 
is  endeavour  to  give  her  all  manner  of 
fatisfaction. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  made 
for  Peregrine's  departure  to  the  univer- 
fity,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  fet  out,  in 
the  feventeenth  year  ot  his  age,  accom- 
panied by  the  fame  attendants  who  lived 
v/ith  him  at  Winchefter.  His  uncle 
laid  ftrong  injunctions  upon  him  to  a- 
void  the  company  of  immodeft  women, 
to  mind  his  learning,  to  let  him  hear  of 
his  welfare  as  often  as  he  could  fpare 
time  to  write,  and  fettled  his  appoint- 
ments at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  a  year, 
including  his  governor's  falary,  which 
was  one  fifth  part  of  the  fum.  The 
heart  of  our  young  gentleman,  dilated 
at  the  proipect  of  the  figure  he  fhould 
make  with  fuch  an  handfome  annuity, 
the  management  of  which  was  left  at 
his  own  difcretion  :  and  he  amufed  his 
imagination  with  the  moft  agreeable  re- 
veries during  his  journey  to  Oxford, 
which  he  performed  in  two  days.  Here 
being  introduced  to  the  head  of  the  col- 
lege, to  whom  he  had  been  recommend- 
ed, accommodated  with  genteel  apart- 
ments, entered  as  gentleman  commoner 
in  the  books,  and  provided  with  a  ju- 
dicious tutor,  inftead  of  returning  to 
the  ftudy  of  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which 
he  thought  himfelf  already  fufficiently 
inftructed,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  foir.e  of  his  old  fchool-fellows, 
\vhom  he  found  in  the  fame  fituation, 
and  was  by  them  initiated  in  all  the 
fafhionable  diverfions  of  the  place. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  made  him- 
felf remarkable  for  his  fpirit  and  hu- 
mour, which  were  fo  acceptable  to  the 
bucks  of  the  univerlity,  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  their  corpora- 
tion, and  in  a  very  little  time  became 
the  moft  confpicuous  perfonage  of  the 
whole  fraternity  j  not  that  he  valued 
himfelf  upon  his  ability  in  fmoaking^ 
the  greateft  number  of  pipes,  and 
drinking  the  largeit  quantity  of  ale; 
thefe  were  qualifications  of  too  grofs  a 
nature  to  captivate  his  refined  ambition. 
He  piqued  himielf  on  his  talent  for 
raillery,  his  genius  and  tafte,  his  per- 
fonal  accomplifhments,  and  his  iuccefs 
at  intrigue:  nor  were  his  excurfions 
confined  to  the  fmall  villages  in  the 
Neighbourhood,  which  are  commonly 


vifited  once  a  week  by  the  (ludents  fof 
the  fake  of  carnal  recreation.  He  kept 
his  own  horfes,  traverfed  the  whole 
country  in  parties  of  pleafure,  attended 
all  the  races  within  fifty  miles  of  Ox- 
ford, and  made  frequent  jaunts  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  ufed  to  lie  incognito  du- 
ring the  beft  part  of  many  a  term. 

The  rules  of  the  univerfity  were  too 
fevere  to  be  obferved  by  a  youth  of  his 
vivacity;  and  therefore  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  proctor  by  times. 
But  all  the  checks  he  received  were  in- 
fufficient  to  moderate  his  career;  he 
frequented  taverns  and  coffee- houfes, 
committed  midnight  frolicks  in  the 
Itreets,  infulted  all  the  fober  and  pad- 
fick  clafs  of  his  fellow-ftudents ;  the 
tutors  themfelves  were  not  facred  from 
his  ridicule;  he  laughed  at  the  magi- 
ilrate,  and  neglected  every  particular  of 
college  difcipline. 

In  vain  did  they  attempt  to  reftrain 
his  irregularities  by  the  impofition  of 
fines ;  he  was  liberal  to  profufion,  and 
therefore  paid  without  relu6iance. Thrice 
did  he  fcale  the  windows  of  a  tradefman, 
with  whofe  daughter  he  had  an  affair  of 
gallantry ;  as  often  was  he  obliged  to 
leek  his  fafety  by  a  precipitate  leap  ;  and 
one  night  would  in  all  probability 
have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  an  ambufcade 
that  was  laid  by  the  father,  had  not  his 
trufty  fquire  Pipes  interpofed  in  his  be- 
half, and  manfully  refcued  him  from 
the  clubs  of  his  enemies. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  excefles,  Mr. 
Jolter  finding  his  admonitions  neglect- 
ed, and  his  influence  utterly  deftroyed, 
attempted  to  wean  his  pupil  from  his  ex- 
travagant courfes,  by  engaging  his  at- 
tention in  fome  more  laudable  purfuit. 
With  this  view  he  introduced  him  into 
a  club  of  politicians,  who  received  him 
with  great  demonftrations  of  regard,  ac- 
commodated themfelves  more  than  he 
could  have  expected  to  his  jovial  difpo- 
fition,  and  while  they  revolved  fchemes 
for  the  reformation  of  the  ftate,  drank, 
with  fuch  devotion  to  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  their  plans,  that  before  parting, 
the  cares  of  their  patriotifm  were  quite 
overwhelmed. 

Peregrine,  though  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  their  doctrine,  refolved  to  at- 
tach himfelf  for  fome  time  to  their  com- 
pany ;  becaufe  he  perceived  ample  fub- 
ject  for  his  ridicule,  in  the  characters  of 
thefe  wrong- headed  enthufiafts.  It  was 
a  conftant  pra&ice  with  them,  in  their 
midnight 
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midnight  confiftories,  to  fwallow  fuch 
plentiful  draughts  of  infpiration,  that 
their  myfteries  commonly  ended  like 
thofe  of  the  Bacchanalian  Orgia  ;  and 
they  were  feldom  capable  of  maintain- 
ing that  folemnity  of  decorum  which, 
by  the  nature  of  their  functions,  moft 
of  them  were  obliged  to  profefs.  Now 
as  Peregrine's  fatirical  difpofition  was 
never  more  gratified  than  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of expofing  grave  charac- 
ters in  ridiculous  attitudes,  he  laid  a 
mifchievous  fnare  for  his  new  confede- 
rates, which  took  effect  in  this  manner. 
In  one  of  their  nocturnal  deliberations, 
he  promoted  fuch  a  fpirit  of  good  fel- 
lowfhip,  by  the  agreeable  fallies  of  his 
wit,  which  were  purpofely  levelled 
again  ft  their  political  adverfaries,  that 
by  ten  o'clock  they  were  all  ready  to 
join  in  the  moft  extravagant  propofal 
that  could  be  made.  They  broke  their 
glaffes  in  confequence  of  his  fuggeftion, 
drank  healths  out  of  their  fhoes,  caps, 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  candlefticks  that 
flood  before  them,  fometimes  itanding 
with  one  foot  on  a  chair,  and  the  knee 
bent  on  the  edge  of  the  table;  and  when 
they  could  no  longer  ftand  in  that  pof- 
ture,  fetting  their  bare  pofteriors  on  the 
cold  floor.  They  huzzaed,  hallooed, 
danced,  and  fun^j  and,  in  fliort,were ele- 
vated to  fuch  a  pitch  of  intoxication,  that 
when  Peregrine  propefed  that  they  mould 
burn  their  periwigs,  the  hint  was  im- 
mediately approved,  and  they  executed 
the  frolick  as  one  man.  Their  fhoes 
and  caps  underwent  the  fame  fate,  by 
the  fame  inftigation  j  and  in  this  trim 
he  led  them  forth  into  the  ftreet,  where 
they  refolved  to  compel  every  body  they 
fhould  find  to  fubfcribe  to  their  political 
creed,  and  pronounce  the  Shiboleth  of 
their  party.  In  the  atchievement  of  this 
cnterprize,  they  met  with  more  oppoii- 
tion  than  they  expected  j  they  were  en- 
countered with  arguments  which  they 
could  not  well  withftand ;  the  nofes  of 
fome,  and  eyes  of  others,  in  a  very  little 
time  bore  the  marks  of  obftinate  difpu- 
tation.  Their  conductor  having  at 
length  engaged  the  whole  body  in  a  fray 
with  another  fquadron,  which  was  pret- 
ty much  in  the  fame  condition,  he  very 
fairly  gave  them  the  flip,  and  flily  re- 
peated to  his  apartment,  forefeeing  that 
his  companions  would  ibon  be  favoured 
>vith  the  notice  of  their  fuperiors  :  nor 
•*tfas  he  deceived  in  his  prognoftick  -  the 
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proctor  going  his  round,  chanced  to  fall 
in  with  this  tumultuous  uproar,  and  in- 
terpofmg  his  authority,  found  means  to 
quiet  the  difturbance.  He  took  cogni- 
zance of  their  names,  and  difmiffjJ  the 
rioters  to  their  refpective  chambers,  not 
a  little  fcandaiizea  at  the  behaviour  of 
fome  among  them,  whole  buhnsis  and 
duty  it  was  to  fet  far  other  examples 
to  the  youth  under  their  care  and  direc- 
tion. 

About  midnight,  Pipes,  w'lo  had  or- 
ders to  attend  at  a  diltance,  and  keep  an 
eye  upon  Joker,  brought  home  that  un- 
fortunate governor  upon  his  back,  (Pe- 
regrine having  before- hand  fecured  his 
admittance  into  the  college  ;)  and  among 
other  bruifes  he  was  found  to  h  ive  re- 
ceived a  couple  of  .contn  lions  on  his 
face,  which  next  'norning  appeared  in 
a  black  circle  that  furrounded  each  eye. 
This  was  a  mortifying  circumftance  to 
a  man  of  his  character  and  deponment, 
efpecially  as  hi-  had  received  a  meflfage 
from  the  proctor,  who  delired  to  fee  him 
forthwith.  With  great  humility  and 
contrition  he  begged  the  advice  of  his 
pupil,  who  being  ufed  to  amufe  him- 
ielr"  with  painting,  adured  Mr.  Jolter, 
that  he  would  cover  thofe  ligns  of  dif- 
grace  with  a  ilight  coat  of  rlefti-colour, 
fo  dexteroufly,  that  it  would  be  alrnoft 
importable  to  diftinguiih  the  artificial 
from  the  natural  (kin.  The  rueful  go- 
vernor, rather  than  expofe  fuch  oppro- 
brious tokens  to  the  oblervation  and 
cenlure  of  the  magiitrate,  fubmitted  to 
the  expedient.  Although  his  coanfellor 
had  over- rated  his  own  Ikill,  he  was 
perfuaded  to  confi  e  in  the  difguife,  and 
actually  attended  the  proct  r,  with  fuch 
a  (taring  addition  to  the  natural  ghaftli- 
nefs  of  his  features,  that  his  vifige  bore 
a  very  apt  refemblance  to  fome  of  thofe 
ferocious  countenances  that  hang  over 
the  doors  of  certain  taverns  and  ale- 
houies,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Saracen's  head. 

Such  a  remarkable  alteration  of  phy- 
fiognomy  could  not  efcape  th  •  notice  of 
the  moil  undifcerning  beholder,  much 
lefs  the  penetrating  eye  of  his  fevere 
judge,  already  whetted  with  what  he 
had  feen  over-nighf.  He  was  therefore 
upbraided  with  this  ridiculous  and  (hal- 
low artifice,  and  together  with  the  com- 
panions of  his  debauch,  underwent  fuch 
a  cutting  reprimand,  for  the  fcanda- 
lous  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  that  all 
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of  them  remained  crefl-fallen,  "and  were 
afhamed,  for  many  weeks,  to  appear  in 
the  publick  execution  of  their  duty. 

Peregrine  was  tor  vain  of  his  hnefTe, 
to  conceal  the  part  he  ?cied  in  this  co- 
medy, with  the  particulars  of  wi. 
regaled  his  companions,  and  therebv  in- 
tailed  upon  himfelf  the  hate  and  reient- 
inent  of  the  community,  whofe  maxims 
and  practices  he  had  difclofed;  for  he 
was  considered  as  a  fpy,  who  had  in- 
truded himfelf  into  their  fociety,  with  a 
view  of  betraying  it;  or,  at  beft,  as  an 
apoftate  and  renegado  from  the  faith  and 
principles  which  he  had  proiefled. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

HE  IS  INSULTED  BY  HIS  TUTOR, 
WHOM  RE  LAMPOONS;  MAKES  A 
CONSIDERABLE  PROGRESS  IN 
POLITE  LITERATURE;  AND  IN 
AN  EXCURSION  TO  WINDSOR, 
MEETS  WITH  EMILIA  BY  A<TCI- 

PENT,  AND  IS   VERY  COLDLY  RE- 
CEIVED. 

AMONG  thofe  who  ftifFered  by 
his  craft  and  infidelity  \vas  Mr. 
Jumble,  his  own  tutor,  who  could  not 
at  all  digeft  the  mortifying  affront  he  had 
received,  and  was  refolved  to  be  reveng- 
ed on  the  infulting  author.  With  this 
view  he  watched  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Pickle  with  the  utmofl  rancour  of  vigi- 
lance, and  let  flip  no  opportunity  of 
treating  him  with  difrefp.e6t,  which  he 
knew  the  difpofition  of  his  pupil  could 
Jefs  brook  than  any  other  feverity  it  was 
in  his  power  toexercife. 

Peregrine  had  been  feveral  mornings 
abfent  from  chapel ;  and  as  Mr.  Jumble 
never  failed  to  queftion  him  in  a  very 
peremptory  ftyle  about  his  non-attend- 
ance, lie  invented  fome  very  plaufible 
cxcufes ;  but  at  length  his  ingenuity 
•was  exhaulted;  he  received  a  very  gall- 
ing rebuke  for  his  profligacy  of  mon-.is, 
and  that  he  might  feel  it  the  more  fen- 
fibly,  was  ordered,  by  way  of  exercilb, 
to  compofe  a  paraphrafe  in  Englim  verfe, 
•upon  theie  two  lines  in  Virgil : 

Pane  Ilgurtfrtijlrayueanirnis  elate  fuperlis, 
Necquicquam,  patrias,     tent  aft  i    lubricity 
arta. 

The  impofition  of  this  invidious  theme 
had  all  the  delired  effect  upon  Peregrine, 
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who  not  only  confidered  it  as  a  piece  of 
unmannerly  abufe  levelled  againft  his 
own  conduct,  but  alfo  as  a  retrofpeclive 
infuli  on  the  memory  of  his  grand- 
father, who  (as  he  had  been  informed) 
was  in  his  life-time  more  noted  for  his 
cunning  than  candour  in  trade. 

Exafperated"  at  this  inftance  of  the 
pedant's  audacity,  he  had  well  n:gh 
(in  his  firft  transports)  taken  corporal 
latisfi&ion  on  the  fpot ;  but  foreiee- 
ing  the  troublefome  confcquences  that; 
would  attend  fuch  a  flagrant  outrage 
againft  the  laws  of  the  univerfity,  he 
checked  his  indignation,  and  refolv- 
ed to  revenge  the  injury  in  a  more  cool 
and  contemptuous  manner.  Thus  de- 
termined, he  fet  on  foot  an  enquiry  in- 
to the  particulars  cf  Jumble's  parentage 
and  education.  He  Teamed  that  the  fa- 
ther of  this  infolent  tutor  was  a  brick- 
layer, that  his  mother  fold  pyes,  and 
that  the  fon,  at  different  periods  of  his 
youth,  had  amufed  himfelf  in  both  oc- 
cupations, before  he  converted  his  views 
to  the  rtudy. of  learning.  Fraught  with 
this  intelligence,  he  compofed  the  fol- 
lowing bailad  in  doggerel  rhymes,  and 
next  day  prefented  it  as  a  giois  upon 
the  text  Which  the  tutor  had  choien. 


I. 

Come,  liften,  yeftudents  of  ev'iy  degree, 
1  fing  of  a  wit  and  a  tutor  ferdie^ 
A  ftatelman  profound,  a  critick  immenfe, 
Jn  ihort,   a  mere  junrible  of  learning  and 

fenfe  : 

And  yet  of  his  talent?,  though  laudably  vain, 
His  own  family  arts  he  could  never  attain. 

II. 

His  father  intending  his  fortune  to  build, 
In  his  youth   would  have  taught  him  the 

trowel  to  wield  \ 
But  the  nuirtar   of  discipline   never  would 

ftick, 
For  his  ikuil  was    fecur'd  by  a  facing   of 

brick; 
And  with  all  his  endeavours  of  patience  and 

pain, 
The  ikiJlof  his  fire  he  could  never  attain. 


His  mother,  an  houfewife,  neat,  artful, and 
wife, 

Renown'd  for  her  delicate  bifcuit  and  pyes,,. 

Soon  alter'd  his  ftudies,  by  flatt  ringhis  tafte, 

From  the  raifing  of  walls  to  the  rearing  ot 
pafte ! 

But  all  her  inftruftions  were  fruitlefs  and 
vain, 

The  pye-m^king  myft'ry  he  ne'er  could  at- 
tain. 

Vet 
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IV. 


Yet  true  to  his  race,  in  his  labours  were  feert 
A  jumble  of  both  their  profefiions,  1  wee;i; 
•For,  when  his  own  genius  he  ventur'd  to 

trtift, 
His  pyes  feem'd  of  brick,  and  his  houfes  of 

c<uft. 

Then,  good  Mr.  Tutor,  pray  be  not  fo  vain, 
Since  your  family  arts  you  could  never  at- 
tain. 

This  impudent  production  was  the 
•molt  effe6lual  vengeance  he  could  have 
taken  on  his  tutor,  who  had  all  the 
•fupercilious  arrogance  and  ridiculous 
pride  of  a  low-born  pedant.  Inftead 
of"  overlooking  this  petulant  piece  of  la- 
tin: with  that  temper  and  decency  of 
difdain  that  became  a  perfon  of  his  gra- 
vity and  ftation,  he  no  fooner  caft  his 
.eye  over  the  performance,  than  the 
blood  rumed  into  his  countenance, 
which  immediately  after  exhibited  a 
ghaftly  pale  colour.  With  a  quivering 
lip  he  told  his  pupil  that  he  was  an  im- 
pertinent jackanapes,  and  he  would 
take  care  that  he  mould  be  expelled 
from  the  univerfity,  for  having  prefumed 
to  write  and  deliver  fuch  a  licentious 
and  fcurrilous  libel.  Peregrine  anfwer- 
ed  with  great  refolution,  that  when  the 
provocation  he  had  received  mould  be 
known,  he  was  perfuaded  that  he  fhould 
be  acquitted  by  the  opinion  of  all  im- 
partial people;  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  fubrnit  the  whole  to  the  decifion  of 
the  m  after. 

This  arbitration  he  propofed,  becaufe 
he  knew  the  maftcr  and  Jumble  were  at 
variance ;  and  for  that  reafon  the  tutor 
durft  not  venture  to  put  the  caufe  on  fuch 
an  iffue.  Nay,  when  this  reference  was 
mentioned,  Jumble,  who  was  naturally 
jealous,  fufpeclecl  that  Peregrine  had  a 
promife  of  protection  before  he  under- 
took to  commit  fuch  an  outrageous  in- 
Jfultj  and  this  notion  had  fuch  an  effect 
upon  him,  that  he  reiblved  to  devour 
his  vexation,  and  wait  for  a  more  pro- 
per opportunity  of  gratifyinp;  his  hate. 
Meanwhile,  copies  of  the  bail -id  were 
distributed1  among  the  ftudents,  who 
fung  it  under  the  very  ncfe  of  Mr.  Jum- 
ble, to  the  tune  of  '  A  cobler  there  v/a.s"" 
&c.  and  the  triumph  of  our  hero  was 
compleat.  Neither  was  his  whole  time 
devoted  to  the  riotous  extravagances  of 
youth.  He  enjoyed  many  lucid  inter- 
vals, during  which  he  contracted  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  ths  claflicks, 


applied  himfelf  to  the  reading  of  hifto- 
ry,  improved  his  tafte  for  painting  and 
mufick,  in  which  he  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  j  and,  above  all  things,  cultivated 
the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy.  It 
was  generally  after  a  courfr  of  clofe  at- 
tention to  fome  of  thefe  arts  and  fcien* 
ces,  that  his  difpofition  bro^.e  out  into 
thofe  irregularities  and  wild  lallics  of  a 
luxuriant  imagination,  for  which  he  be1 
came  fo  remarkable ;  and  he  was  per- 
haps the  only  young  man  in  Ox — d, 
who  at  the  fame  time  maintained  an  in- 
timate and  friendly  mtercourfe  with  the 
moft  unthinking,  as  well  as  with  the 
moft  fedate  itudents  at  the  univerfity. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  young 
man  of  Peregrine's  va-n'ty,  inexperience, 
and  profufion,  could  fuic  his  expence  to 
his  allowance,  liberal  r.s  ii  was  ;  for  he 
w;;s  not  one  of  thofe  fortunate  people 
who  are  bornceconomius,  and  knew  not 
the  art  of  withholding  his  purfe  when 
he  faw  his  companion  in  difficulty. 
Thus  naturally  generous  and  expenfive, 
he  fquandered  away  his  money,  and 
made  a  moft  fplendid  appearance  upon 
the  receipt  of  his  quarterly  appointment; 
but  long  before  the  third  month  was 
elapfed,  his  finances  were  confumed; 
and  :  he  could  not  (toop  to  afk  an  ex- 
traordinary fupply,  was  too  proud  to 
borrow,  and  too  haughty  to  run  in  debt 
with  tradeimen,  he  devoted  thofe  periods 
of  poverty  to  the  profecution  of  hss  ftu- 
dies,  and  (hone  forth  again  at  the  revo- 
lution of  quarter-day. 

In  one  of  thefe  irruptions,  he  and 
fome  of  his  companion 3  "went  to  Wind- 
for,  in  order  to  fee  the  royal  apartments 
in  the  cattle,  whither  they  repaired  in 
the  afternoon  5  and  as  Peregrine  iiood 
contemplating  the  picture  of  Hercules 
and  Omphale,  one  of  his  fe!lo\v-ftudents 
whifpered  in  his  ear,  *  Z — els,  Pickle! 
*  there  are  two  fine  girls.'  H'e  turned 
inftantly  about,  and  in  one  of  them  re- 
cognized his  aim  oft  forgotten  P^milia. 
Her  appearance  acled  upon  his  imagina- 
tion like  a  fpark  of  fire  that  fails  among 
gunpowder;  that  paiiion  which  had  lain 
dormant  fur  the  {pace  of  two  years  fiam- 
ed  up  ia  a  momenr,  and  he  \v  is  i'zizwl 
with  an  univerfal  trepidation.  She  per- 
ceived and  partook  of  his  emotion  j  fof 
their  ibuis,  like  uniibns,  vibrated  with 
the  fame  impulfe.  However,  me  called 
her  pride  and  refer, tment  to  heraid,  apd 
found  refolution  enough  to  rctke  fronl 
fuch  a  dangerous  fcene,  Alarmed  at 
I  he* 
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her  retreat,  he  recollected  all  his  afiu- 
rance,  and  impelled  by  love  which  he 
could  no  longer  reiift,  followed  her  into 
the  next  room,  where  in  the  moft  dif- 
concerted  manner  he  accofted  her  with, 

*  Your  humble  fervant,  Mifs  Gauntlet  1' 
to  which  falutation  (he  replied,  with  an 
affectation  of  indifference,  that  did  not, 
however,  conceal  her  agitation,  *  Your 

*  fervant,  Sir!'  and  immediately  extend- 
ing her  finger  towards  the  picture  of 
Duns  Scotus,  which  is  fixed  over  one 
of  the  doors,  afked  her  companion,  in 
a  giggling  tone,  if  me  did  not  think  he 
looked  like  a  conjuror.     Peregrine,  net- 
tled into  fpirits  by  this  reception,  an- 
iwered  for  the  other  lady,  that  it  was  an 
cafy  matter  to  be  a   conjuror  in  thofe 
times,  when  the  fimplicity  of  the  age 
afTifted  his  divination;  but  were  he,  or 
Merlin  himfelf,  to  rife  from  the  dead 
now,  when  fuch  deceit  and  djiflimula- 
tion  prevail,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  profeflion.    *  O, 

<  Sir  !'  faid  fhe,  turning  full  upon  him, 
'  without  doubt  they  would  adopt  new 
'  maxims ;  it  is1  no  difparagement,   in 
«  this  enlightened  age,  for  one  to  alter 
'  one's  opinion.'—1  No,  lure,  Madam !' 
replied  the  youth,  with  fome  precipi- 
tation, '  provided  the  change  be  for  the 
'  better.' — 'And  fhould  it  happen  other- 
'  wife/  retorted  the  nymph,  with  a  tiirt 
of  her  fan,  «  inconftancy  will  never  want 

*  countenance  from  the  practice  of  man- 
'  kind."— '  True,Madam,'  refumedour 
hero,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her;  '  exam- 

*  pies  of  levity  are  every  where  to  be 
'  met  with.' — *  O  Lord,  Sir  !'  cried  E- 
milia,  toffing  her  head,   '  you'll  fcarce 

<  -ever  find  a  fop  without  it.'     By  this 
time  his  companion,  feeing  him  engaged 
with  one  of  the  ladies,  entered  into  con- 
Terlation  with  the  other  j  and  in  order 
to  favour  his  friend's  gallantry,  conduct- 
ed her  into  the  next  apartment,  on  pre- 
tence of  entertaining  her  with  the  fight  of 
a  remarkable  piece  of  painting. 

Peregrine  laying  hold  on  this  oppor- 
tunity of  being  alone  with  the  object  cf 
his  love,  affumed  a  moft  feducing  ten- 
derneis  of  look,  and  heaving  a  profound 
figh,  a  iked  if  ihe  had  utterly  dif  carded 
him  from  her  remembrance.  Redden- 
ing at. this  pathetick  queftion,  which  re- 
called the  memory  of  the  imagined  flight 
he  had  put  upon  her,  fhe  anfwered  in 
great  confufion,  '  Sir,  I  believe  J  once 
€  had  tlw  pleaiure  of  lecing  you  at  a 


«  ball  in  Winchefter/— <  Mifs  Emilia/ 
faid  he,  very  gravely,  « will  you  be  f* 
candid  as  to  tell  me  what  miibernvi- 
our  of  mine  you  are  pleafed  to  punifh, 
by  reftricting  your  remembrance  to 
that  fingle  occafion  ?'— '  Mr.  Pickle,* 
he   replied,  in  the  fame   tone,   «  it  is 
neither  my  province  nor  inclination  to 
judge  your  conduct ;  and  therefore  you 
miiapply  your  queftion,  when  you  aflc 
fuch  an   explanation  of  me.'—*  At 
leaft,'  refumed  our  lover,   '  give  me 
the  melancholy  fatisfaction  to  know 
for  what  offence  of  mine  you  refufed 
to  take  the  leaft  notice  of  that  letter 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  write  from 
Winchefter  by  your  own  exprefs  per- 
miflion.'— *  Your   letter,'  laid  Mifs, 
with  great  vivacity,  '  neither  required, 
nor, in  my  opinion,deferved  an  anfwerj 
and  to  be  free  with  you,  Mr.  Pickle^ 
it  was  but  a  mallow  artifice  to  rid  your- 
felf  of  a  correfpondence  you  had  deign- 
ed to  folicit.'     Peregrine,  confounded 
at  this  repartee,  replied,  that  howfoever 
he  might  have  failed  in  point  of  elegance 
or  discretion,  he  was  lure  he  had  not 
been  deficient  in  exprfions  of  refpect 
and  devotion  for  thole  charms  which  it 
was  his  pride  to  adore :  *  As  for  the 
veries,'  faid  he,    «  I  own  they  were 
unworthy  of  the  theme ;  but  I  flatter- 
ed myfelf  that  they  would  have  merit- 
ed your  acceptance,  though  not  your 
approbation,  and  been  confidered  not 
fo  much  as  the  proof  of  my  genius, 
as  the  genuine  effufion  of  my  love.'— 
VerfesP  cried  Emilia,  with  an  air  of 
aftonifhment  j  «  what  verfes  ?  I  really 
«  don't  underftand  you."     The  young 
gentleman  was  thunderftruckatihis  ex- 
clamation, to  -which,  after  a  long  paufe, 
he  anfwered,  «  I  begin  to  fufpect,  and 
heartily  wifh,  it  may  appear  that  we 
have  mifumlerftood  each  other  from 
the  beginning.     Pray,  Mifs  Gaunt- 
let, did  not  you  find  a  copy  of  veries 
inclofed  in  that  unfortunate  letter  ?' — 
Truly,   Sir,'  faid  the  lady, «  I  am  not 
fo  much  of  a  connoiffeur  as  to  diftin- 
guifh  whether  that  facetious  produc- 
tion which  you  merrily  ftile  an  unfor- 
tunate letter,  was  compofed  in  verfe  or 
profe;  but,  methinks,  the  jeft  is  a  little 
too  ftale  to  be  brought  upon  the  carpet 
again/     So  faying,  ihe  tripped  away 
to  her  companion,  and  left  her  lover  in 
a  mott   Uum.ltuous  fufpenfe.     He  now 
perceived  thai  her  iiegkct  of  his  addrtiles 

when 
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when  he  was  at  Winchefter,  muft  have 
been  owing  to  fome  myftery  which  he 
could  not  comprehend :  and  fhe  began 
to  fufpect,  and  to. hope,  that  the  letter 
which  fhe  received  was  fpurious,  though 
fhe  could  not  conceive  how  that  could 
poflibly  happen,  as  it  had  been  de- 
livered to  her  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
fervant. 

However,  fhe  refolved   to  leave  the 
taflc  of  unravelling  the  affair  to  him, 
who,  fhe  knew,  would  infallibly  exert 
himfelf  for  his  Own  as  well  as  her  fatif- 
faction.     She  was  not  deceived  in  her 
opinion  ;  he  went  up  to  her  again  at  the 
ftair-cafe,  and  as  they  were  unprovided 
with   a  male-attendant,    inlifted    upon 
fquiring  the   ladies  to  their   lodgings. 
Emilia  faw  his   drift,    which  was   no 
other  than  to  know  where  fhe  lived  ;  and 
though  fhe  approved  of  his  contrivance, 
thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  her,  for 
the  lupport  of  her  own  dignity,  to  de- 
cline the  civility:   file  therefore  thank- 
ed him  for  his  polite  offer,  but  would 
by  no  means  confent  to  his  giving  him- 
felf fuch  unneceflary  trouble,  efpecially 
as  they  had  a  very  little  way  to  walk. 
He  was  not  repulfed  by  this  refufal,  the 
natureof  which  he  perfectly  underftood; 
nor  was  fhe  forry  to  fee  him  perfevere  in 
his  determination  :  he  therefore  accom- 
panied them  in  their  return,  and  made 
divers  efforts  to  fpeak  with  Emilia  in 
particular  5  but  me  had  a  fpice  of  the 
coquette   in   her  difpofition,  and  being 
determined  to  whet  his  impatience,  art- 
fully baffled  all  his  endeavours,  by  keep- 
ing her  companion  continually  engaged 
in  the  converfation,  which  turned  upon 
the  venerable  appearance  and  imperial 
iituation  of  the  place.    Thus  tantalized, 
he  lounged  with  them  to  the  door  of 
the  houie  in  which  they  lodged,  when 
his  mittrefs  perceiving  by  the  counte- 
nance, of  her  comrade,  that  fhe  was  on 
the  point  of  defiring  him  to  walk  in, 
checked   her  intention  with   a  frown, 
then  turning   to    Mr.  Pickle,  dropped 
him  a  very  formal  curtfey,  feized  the 
other  young  lady  by  the  arm,  and  fay- 
ing, «  Come,  couim  Sophy  P  vanifhed 
in  a,  moment. 


CHAP.     XXIII. 

AFTER  SUNDRY  UNSUCCESFUL  EF- 
FORTS, HE  FINDS  MEANS  TO 
COME  TO  AN  EXPLANATION 


WITH    HIS    MISTRESS;    AND    A 
RECONCILIATION  ENSUES. 

PEREGRINE,  difconcerted  at 
their  fudden  difappearance,  ftood 
for  fome  minutes  gaping  in  the  ftreet, 
before  he  could  get  the  better  of  his  fur- 
prize  j  and  then  deliberated  with  himfelf 
whether  he  Ihould  demand  immediate 
admittance  to  his  miftrefs,  or  chufe  forne 
other  method  of  application.  Piqued 
at  her  abrupt  behaviour,  though  pleafed 
with  her  fpirit,  he  fet  his  invention  to 
work,  in  order  to  contrive  fome  means 
©f  feeing  her}  and  in  a  fit  of  mufing 
arrived  at  the  inn,  where  he  found  his 
companions  whom  he  had  left  at  the 
caftle-gate.  They  had  already  made 
inquiry  about  the  ladies,  in  confequence 
of  which  he  learned  that  Mifs  Sophy 
was  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  town  to 
whom  his  miftrefs  was  related;  that  an 
intimate  friendfhip  fubfifted  between  the 
two  young  ladies ;  that  Emilia  had  lived 
about  a  month  with  her  coufm,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  laft  affembly,  where  fhe  was 
univerfally  admired;  and  that  feveral 
young  gentlemen  of  fortune  had  fince 
that  time  teized  her  with  addreffes. 

Our  hero's  ambition  was  flattered, 
and  his  pafTion  inflamed,  with  this  in- 
telligence; and  he  fwore  within  himfelf 
that  he  would  not  quit  the  fpot  until  he 
fhould  have  obtained  an  indifputed  vic- 
tory over  all  his  rivals. 

That  fame  evening  lie  compofed  a 
mod  eloquent  epiftle,  in  which  he  ear- 
nellly  intreated  that  fhe  would  favour 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
his  conduct  ;  but  fhe  would  neither  re- 
ceive his  billet,  nor  fee  his  mefTenger. 
Baulked  in  this  effort,  he  inclofed  it  in 
a  new  cover,  directed  by  another  hand, 
and  ordered  Pipes  to  ride  next  morning 
to  London,  on  purpofe  to  deliver  it  at 
the  poll-office ;  that  coming  by  fuch 
conveyance^  fhe  might  have  no  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  author,  and  open  it-before 
flie  fhould  be  aware  of  the  deceit. 

Three  days  he  waited  patiently  for  the 
effect  of  this  ftratagem,  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  fourth,  ventured  to  hazard 
a  formal  vint,  in  quality  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. But  here  too  he  failed  in 
his  attempt;  fhe  was  indifpofed,  and 
could  not  fee  company.  Thefe  obifaclet 
ferved  only  to  increafe  his  eagernefs ;  he 
ftill  adhered  to  his  former  refqlution  j 
and  his  companions  underflanding  his 
determination,  left  him  next  day  to  his 
I  ^  own 
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own  inventions.  Thus  relinquished  to 
his  o\vn  ideas,  he  doubled  his  afliduity, 
and  pra'ctiled  every  method  his  imagi- 
nation could  iuggeft,  in  order  to  promote 
his  plan. 

Pipes  was  (rationed  all  day  long  with- 
in fight  of  her  door,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  give  his  mailer  an  account  of  her 
motions ;  but  flie  never  went  abroad  ex- 
cept to  vifit  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  always  houfed  before  Peregrine 
could  be  apprized  of  her  appearance, 
lie  went  to  church  with  a  view  of  at- 
tracting her  notice,  and  humbled  .  his 
deportment  before  herj  but  fhe  was  fo 
mifchievoufly  devout  as  to  look  at  no- 
thing but  her  book,  fo  that  he  was  not 
favoured  with  one  glance  of  regard. 
He  frequented  the  coffee-houfe,  and 
attempted  lo  contract  an  acquaintance 
with  Mils  Sophy's  father,  who,  he  hoped, 
would  invite  him  to  his  houfej  but  this 
expectation  was  allb  defeated.  That 
prudent  gentleman  looked  upon  him  as 
one  of  thofe  forward  fortune-hunters 
who  go  about  the  country  leaking  whom 
tihey  may  devour,  and  warily  difcou- 
raged  all  his  advances.  Chagrined  by 
fo  many  unfuccefsful  endeavours,  he 
began  to  defpair  of  acccmplilhing  his 
aim;  and,  as  the  laft  fuggeftion  of  rrs 
art,  paid  off  his  lodging,  took  hoi  fe  at 
neon,  and  departed,  in  all  appearance, 
for  the  place  from  whence  he  had  come. 
He  rode,  however,  but  a  few  miles,  and 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening  returned  un- 
feen,  alighted  at  another  inn,  ordered 
Pipes  to  ttay  within  doors,  and  keeping 
himleif 'incognito,  employed  another  per- 
fon  as  a  centinel  upon  Emilia. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  reaped  the 
fruilr  of  his  ingenuity.  Next  day  in 
the  afternoon,  he  was  informed  by  his 
fpy,  that  the  two  young  ladies  were  gone 
to  walk  in  the  park,  whither  he  followed 
them  en  theinitant,  fully  determined  to 
come  to  an  explanation  with  his  miftrefs, 
even  in  preience  of  her  friend,  who 
might  pollibly  be  prevailed  upon  to  in- 
tereft  herfelf  in  his  behalf. 

When  he  faw  them  at  fuch  a  diftance 
that  they  could  not  return  to  town  be- 
fore he  fliould  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  his  refol'  tion  in  practice,  he 
mended  his  pace,  and  found  means  to 
appear  before  them  fo  fuddenly,  that 
Err.  Iia  co-ild  not  help  exprefling  her 
furj.  i •'•:L:*.  in  a  icream.  Our  lover  putting 
r>n  a  rnieu  of  humility  and  mortification, 
begged  to  know  if  lier  refenunent  was 


implacable ;  and  afked  why  /he  had  (o 
cruelly  refu fed  to  grant  him  the  common 
privilege  that  every  criminal  enjoyed. 
'  Dear  Mils  Sophy,'  faid  he,  addrefling 
himlelf  to  her  companion,  '  give  me 

*  leave  to  implore  your  interceflion  with 
'  your  coufinj  I  am  fure  you  have  hu- 
f  manity  enough  to  efpoufe  my  caufe, 
'  did  you  but  know  the  juftice  of  it : 

*  and  I  flatter  myfeif  tliat  by  your  kind 

*  intcrpcfuion,   I  may  be  able  to  rec- 
'  tify  that  fatal  mii'underftanding  which 
'  hath  made  me  wretched/ — <  Sir,' laid 
Sophy,  'you  appear  like  a  gentleman, 
e  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  behaviour 

*  has  been  always  fuitable  to  your  ap- 
'  pearance j   but  you  muft  excuie  me 
'  from  undertaking  any  fuch  office  in 
'  behalf  of  a  perfon  whom  I  have  not 
(  the  honour  to  know.' — '  Madam,'  an- 
fwerered  Peregrine,.  «  I  hope  Mils  Emy 
'  will  juftify  my  pretenfions  to  that  cha- 

*  rafter,  notwith handing  the    myflery 
'  of  her  dijpleai'me,  which,  upon   my 
'  honour,    I   cannot  for   my   foul  ex- 
<  plain/—'  Lord  !    Mr.  Pickle,'    faid 
Emilia,  (who  had  by  this  time  recol- 
lefted  herfelf)  «  I  never  queftioned  your 
'  gallantry  and  tatte,  but  I  am  refol ved 
'  that  you  mall  never  have  caule  to  ex- 
'  ercife  your  talents  at  my  eypencej  fb 
'  that  you  teize  yourfelf  and  me  to  no. 
'  purpofe  ! — Come,  Sophy,  let  us  walk 
«  home    again/ — «  Good    God,    Ma- 
'  dam  !'  crk-d  the  lover  with  great  emo- 
tion,  '  why  will   you   diftracl  me  with 
'  fuch   barbarous    indifference?     Stay, 

*  dear  Emilia!    I  conjure  you  en  my 
'  knees  to  liay  and  hear  me :  by  all  that 
'  is  lacred !   I  was  not  to  blame  j  you 
'  muft  have  been  impofed  upon  by  fome 
'  villain  who  envied  my  good  fortune, 
'  and  took  fome  treacherous  method  to 

*  ruin  my  love/ 

Mils  Sophy,    who  poflefled  a   large 
ftock  of  good-nature,  and  to  whom  her 
coufin  had  communicated  the  cauie  of 
her  referve,  feeing  the  young  gentleman 
fo  much  affected  with  that  difdain  which 
flie  knew  to  be  feigned,  laid  hold  on 
Emilia's  fleeve,    faying  with  a  fmile, 
Not  quite  fo  tail,  Emily  !  I  begin  te 
perceive  that  this  is  a  love  quarrel, 
and  therefore  there  may  be  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation ;  for  I  fuppofe  both  par- 
ties are  open  to  conviction/ — '  For  my 
own  part,'  cried  Peregrine  with  great 
agerntis,  *  I   appeal  to  Mils  Sophy's 
decifion.     But  why  do  liay,  appeal  ? 
Though  I  am   confcious  of  having 
*  com- 
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committed  no  offence,  I  am  ready  to 
fubmit  to  any  penance,  let  it  be  never 
fo  rigorous,  that  my  fair  inflaver  her- 
fclf  mail  impofe,  provided  it  will  en- 
title me  to  her  favour  and  forgivenefs 
at  Jaft.'     Emily,  well  nigh  overcome 
by  this  declaration,  told  him,  that  as  me 
taxed  him  with  no  guilt,  (he  expected 
no  atonement;  and  prefied  her  compa- 
nion to  return  into  town.     But  Sophy, 
who  was  too  indulgent  to  her  friend's 
real  inclination,  to  comply  with  her  re- 
queft, obferved  that  the  gentleman  feem- 
ed  fo  reafonable  in  his  concelfions,  me 
began  to  think  her  coufm  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  felt  herfelf  difpofed  to  act 
as  umpire  in  the  difpute. 

Overjoyed  at  this  condefcenfion,  Mr. 
Pickle  thanked  her  in  the  moft  rapturous 
terms,  and  in  the  tranfport  of  his  ex- 
pectation, killed  the  hand  of  his  kind 
mediatrix  ;  a  circumltance  which  had  a 
remarkable  effect  on  the  countenance  of 
Emilia,  who  did  not  feem  to  relifli  the 
warmth  of  his  acknowledgment. 

After  many  fupplications  on  one 
hand,  and  prefiing  remonftrances  on 
the  other,  (he  yielded  at  length  j  and 
turning  to  her  lover,  while  her  face  was 
overfpread  with  blufnes,  *  Well,  Sir,1 
faid  (he,  *  fuppofmg  I  were  to  put  the 
*  difference  on  that  ilTvu1,  how  could  you 
4  excufe  the  ridiculous  letter  which  you 
'  fent  to  me  from  Wine  heller  ?'  This 
expostulation  introduced  a  difcufHon 
of  the  whole  affair,  in  which  all  the 
circumftances  were  canvaffed ;  and  Emi- 
lia ftill  affirmed,  with  great  heat,  that 
the  letter  mutt  have  been  calculated  to 
affront  her ;  for  (he  could  not  fuppofe 
the  author  was  fo  weak  as  to  deiign  it 
for  any  other  purpofe. 

Peregrine,  who  (till  retained  in  his 
memory  the  fubftance  of  this  unlucky 
epiille,  as  well  as  the  veries  which  were 
inclofed,  could  recollect  no  particular 
expreffion  which  could  have  juflly  given 
the  leaft  umbrage;  and  therefore,  in  the 
agonies  of  perplexity,  begged  that  the 
whole  might  be  fubmitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Mils  Sophy  j  and  faithfully 
promifed  to  ftand  to  her  award. 

In  fhort,  this  propofal  was  with  feem- 
ing  reluctance  embraced  by  Emilia,  and 
an  appointment  made  to  meet  next  day 
in  the  fame  place,  whither  both  parties 
•were  defired  to  come  provided  with  their 
credentials,  according  to  which  defini- 

itence  would  be  pronounced. 
Our  lover  having  fucceeded  thus  far, 
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overwhelmed  Sophy  with  acknowledg- 
ments on  account  of  her  generous  me- 
diation, and  in  the  courfe  of  their  walk, 
which  Emilia  was  now  in  no  hurry  to 
conclude,  whifpered  a  great  many  tender 
proteftations  in  the  'ear  of  his  miltrefs, 
who,  neverthelefs,  continued  to  act  up- 
on the  referve,  until  her  doubts  fliould 
be  more  fully  refolved. 
„  '  Mr.  Pickle  having  found  means  to 
amufethem  in  the  fields  till  the  twilight, 
was  obliged  to  wifli  the»n  good  even, 
after  having  obtained  a  folemn  repetition 
of  their  promiie  to  meet  him  at  dis- 
appointed time  and  place;  and  then 
retreated  to  his  apartment,  where  he 
fpent  the  whole  night  in  various  con- 
jectures on  the  fubject  of  this  letter,  the 
Gordian  knot  of  which  he  could  by  n<* 
means  untie. 

One  while  he  imagined  that  fome  wag 
had  played  a  trick  upon  his  mefienger,. 
in  confequence  of  which  Emilia  had  re- 
ceived a  fuppolltitious  letter;  but,  upon 
farther  reflection,  he  could  not  conceive 
the  practicability  of  any  fuch  deceit. 
Then  he  began  to  doubt  the  fmcerity  of 
his  mirtrefsj  who,  perhaps,  had  only 
made  that  an  handle  for  difcarding  him, 
at  the  requeft  of  fome  favoured  rival : 
but  his  own  integrity  forbade  him  to  har- 
bour this  mean  fuipicion  ;  and  there- 
fore he  was  again  involved  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  perplexity.  Next  day  he  wait- 
ed on  the  rack  of  impatience  for  the' 
hour  of  five  in  the.  afternoon  ;  which  no 
fooner  (truck,  than  he  ordered  Pipes  to 
attend  him,  in  cafe  there  fliould  be  oc- 
cafion  for  his  evidence;  and  repaired  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  he  had 
not  tarried  five  minutes  before  the  ladies 
appeared.  Mutual  compliments  being 
palled,  and  the  attendants  (tauoned  at  a 
convenient  diftance,  Peregrine peifuadej 
them  to  fit  down  upon  the  grafs,  under 
the  made  of  a  fpreading  oak,  that  they 
might  be  more  at  their  eafej  while  he 
ftretched  himlelf  at  their  feet,  and  de- 
fired  that  the  paper  on  which  his  doom 
depended  might  be  examined.  It  wai 
accordingly  put  into  the  hand  of  his 
fair  arbitrefs,  who  read  it  immediately 
with  an  audible  voice.  The  firft  two 
words  of  it  were  no  fooner  pronounced, 
than  he  ftarted  with  great  emotion,  and 
raifed  himfelf  upon  his  hand  and  knee, 
in  which  poftu.re  he  liftened  to  the  reft  of 
the  fentence  ;  then  1'prung  upon  his  feet 
in  the  utmoft  aftonimment,  and  glowing 
with  -refeutraerit  at  the  fame  time,  ex- 
claimed, 
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claimed,  *  Hell  and  the  devil !  what's 
aU  that  ?    Sure  you  make  a  jelt  of  me, 
Madam/ — c  Pray,  Sir,'  faid  Sophy, 
give  me  the  hearing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  urge  what  you  (hall 
think  proper  in  your  own  defence.' 
Hiving  thus  cautioned  him,  me  proceed- 
ed; but  be  fore  fhe  had  finifhed  one  half  of 
the  performance  her  gravity  forfook  her, 
anti  fhe  was  feized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  in  which  neither  of  the  lovers 
could  help  joining,  notwithstanding  the 
rcientment  which  at  that  inftant  pre- 
vailed   in   the  breufts  of  both.     The 
judge,  however,   in   a    little    time,   re- 
Joined  her  folemnity,  and  having  read 
the  remaining  part  of  this  curious  epiftle, 
all  three  continued  ftaring  at  each  otlit-r 
alternately  for  the  fpace  of  half  ami - 
Ktrfe,  and  then  broke  forth  at  the  fame 
inttant  in  another  paroxy'fm  of  mirth. 
ftam  this  unanimous  conyulfion,  one 
•would  have. thought  that  both  parties 
were  extremely  well  pleafed  with  the 
joke,  yet  this  was  by  no  means  the 
cafe. 

Emilia  imagined,  that  notwithftand- 
ing his  affected  iurprize,  her  lover,  in 
ipite  of  himfelf,  had  renewed  the  laugh 
at  her  expence,  and  in  fo  doing,  ap- 
plauded his  own  unmannerly  ridicule. 
This  fuppofition  could  not  fail  of  rail- 
ing and  reviving  her  indignation,  while 
lercgrine  highly  refented  the  indignity 
with  which  he  iuppofed  himfelf  treated, 
in  their  attempting  to  make  him  the 
«fepe  of  fuch  a  grofs  and  ludicrous  ar- 
tifice. This  being  the  fituation  of  their 
thoughts,  their  mirth  was  fucceeded  by 
2  mutual  gloomineis  of  afpecr;  and  the 
.  addrefimg  berfelf  to  Mr.  Pickle, 
ai'sted  if  he  hud  any  thing  to  offer 
wby  iVntence  fhould  not  be  pronounced. 

*  Madam,1  anfwered  the  culprit,  *  I  am 

*  ferry  to  find  myfelf  fo  low  in  the  opi  - 

*  nion  of  your  coufm,  as  to  be  thought 

*  capable  of  being  deceived  by  fuch  a 

*  Ihailow  contrivance.'——*  Nay,  Sir,' 
&!<!  Emilia,   l  the  contrivance  is  your 

*  own ;  and  I  cannot  help  admiring  your 

*  confidence  in  imputing  it  to  me." — 

*  Upon  my  honour,  Mifs  Emily,1   re- 
fwmed  our  hero,  *  you  wrong  my  un- 

*  derftanding  as  well  as  my  love,  in  ac- 

*  cuiiyig  me  of  having  written  fuch  a 

*  filly  impertinent  performance;  the  very 

*  appearance  and  addrefs  of  it  is  fo  un- 
«  like  tte  letter  which  I  did  myfelf  the 

*  honour  to  write,  that  I  d  ire  fay  my 

*  HJUJI,    evs$  at  this  diftanc:  of  time, 


'  will  remember  the  difference.'  So  fay- 
ing, he  extended  his  voice,  and  beck- 
oned  to  Pipes,  who  immediately  drew 
near.     His  miftrefs  feemed  to  object  to 
the  evidence,  by  obferving,  that  to  be 
lure  Mr.  Pipes  had  his  cue  j  when  Pe- 
regrine begging    fhe  would   Ipare  him 
the  mortification  ef  confidering  him  in 
fach  a  difhonomable  light,  delired  his 
valet  to  examine  the  out  fide  of  the  let- 
ter, and  recolle6l  if  it    was    the   fame 
which  he  had  delivered  to  Mifs  Gaunt- 
let about  two  years  ago.     Pipes  having 
taken  a  fuperficial  view  of  it,  pulled  up 
his  breeches,  faying,    (  Mayhap  it   is, 
'  but  we  have  made  fo  many  trips,  and 
'  been  in  fo  many  creeks  and  corners 
*  fmce   that  time,  that  I  can't  pretend 
'  to  be  certain  ;  for  I  neither  keep  jour- 
'  r.al  nor  log-book  ot  our  proceedings.' 
Emilia  commended  him  for  his  candour, 
at  the  fame   time  darting  a   farcafticlc 
look  at  his  matter,  as  if  fhe  thought  he 
had  tampered  with  his  fervant's  integri- 
ty in  vain  j  and  Peregrine  began  to  rave 
and  curfe  his  fate,  for  having  fubjefled 
him  to  fuch  mean  fufpicion,    attefting 
heaven  ar.d    earth    in  the  moft  earneit 
manner,    that  far   from   having   com- 
pofed  and  conveyed  that  rtupid  produc- 
tion, he  had  never  feen  it  before,  nor 
been  privy  to  the  leaft  circumftance  of 
the  plan. 

Pipes,  now  for  the  firft  time,  per- 
ceived the  mifchie-f  which  he  had  occa- 
fi'oned,  and  moved  with  the  tranfports 
of  his  mafter,  for  whom  he  had  amort  in- 
violable attachment,  frankly  declared  he 
was  ready  to  make  oath  that  Mr.  Pickle 
had  no  hand  in  the  letter  which  he  de- 
Iiver?d.  All  three  were  amazed  at  this 
confeffion,  the  meaning  of  which  they 
could  not  comprehend.  Peregrine,  after 
fome  paufe,  leaped  xipon  Pipes,  and  feiz- 
ing  him  by  the  throat,  exclaimed  in  an 
cxtafy  of  rage,  *  Rafcal  !  tell  me  this 

*  inftant  what  became  cf  the  letter  I  in- 
'  trutted  to  your  care  ?'     The  patient 
valet,  half  ftrangled  as  he  was,  fquirt- 
ed  a  collection  of  tobacco  juice  out  of 
one  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  with  great 
deliberation  replied,    «  Why,  burnt  it  j 

*  you  wouldn't  have  me  give  the  young 

*  woman  a  thing  that  fhook  all  in  the 

*  wind  in  tatters,  would  you  ?'     The 
ladies  interpofed  in  behalf  of  the  diftrcfT- 
ed  fquire,  from  whom,  by  dint  of  quef- 
tions  which  he  had  neither  art  nor  in- 
clinations  to  evade,    they  extorted  an 
explanation  of  the  whole  affair. 

Such 
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Such  ridiculous  fimplicity  and  inno- 
cence of  intention  appeared  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  his  expedient,  that  even  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  chagrin  which 
it  had  produced,  could  not  rouze  their 
indignation,  or  enable  them  to  relift  a 
third  eruption  of  laughter,  which  they 
forthwith  underwent. 

Pipes  was  difmifled  with  many  me- 
nacing injunctions,  to  beware  of  fuch 
conduct  for  the  future  j  Emilia  ftood 
with  a  confufion  of  joy  and  tendernefs 
in  her  countenance;  Peregrine's  eyes 
kindled  into  rapture ;  and  when  Mil's 
Sophy  pronounced  the  fentence  of  re- 
conciliation, advanced  to  his  miitrefs, 
faying,  *  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will 
*  prevail !'  then  clafping  her  in  his 
arms,  very  impudently  raviihed  a  kifs, 
which  me  had  not  power  to  refuie.  Nay, 
fuch  was  the  impulfe  of  his  joy,  that  he 
took  the  fame  freedom  with  the  lips  of 
Sophy  j  calling  her  his  kind  mediatrix 
and  guardian  angel  j  and  behaved  with 
fuch  extravagance  of  tranfport,  as  plain- 
ly evinced  the  fervour  and  lincerity  of 
his  love. 

I  mall  not  pretend  to  repeat  the  ten- 
der proteftations  that  were  uttered  on 
•ne  fide,  or  defciibe  the  bewitching 
glances  of  approbation  with  which  they 
were  received  on  the  other  j  fuffice  it  to 
fay,  that  the  endearing  intimacy  of  their 
former  connexion  was  inftantly  renew- 
ed, and  Sophy,  who  congratulated  them 
upon  the  happy  termination  of  their  quar- 
rel, favoured  with  their  mutual  confi- 
dence. In  confequence  of  this  happy 
pacification,  they  deliberated  upon  the 
means  of  feeing  each  other  often ;  and 
as  he  could  not,  without  ibme  previous 
introduction,  vifit  her  openly  at  the 
houfe  of  her  relation,  they  agreed  to 
meet  every  afternoon  in  the  park  till  the 
next  afTembly,  at  which  he  wauld  foli- 
cit  her  as  a  partner,  and  me  be  unen- 
gaged, in  expectation  of  his  requeih 
By  this  connection  he  would  be  in- 
titled  to  vifit  her  next  day,  and  thus  an 
avowed  correipondence  woxild  of  courie 
commence.  This  plan  was  actually  put 
in  execution,  and  attended  with  a  cir- 
curnitance  which  had  well  nigh  pro- 
duced fonie  miicbievous  contequcnce, 
had  not  Peregrine's  good  fortune  been 
fuperior  to  his  difcrctiou. 

C  H  A  P.     XXIV. 

KEATCHItVES   AN   ADVENTURE  AT 


THE   ASSEMBLY,    AND 
WITH  HIS  GOVERNOR. 


AT  the  affcmbly  were  no  fewer  tiiam 
three  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who 
rivalled  our  lover  in  his  pafTion  for  Emi- 
lia, and  who  had  fevenuly  begged  the 
honour  of  dancing  with  her  upon  that 
occafion.  She  had  excufed  herfelf  t» 
each,  on  pretence  of  a  flight 
fition  that  flie  fore  law  would  detain 
from  the  ball,  and  defired  they 
provide  themfelves  with  other  partner** 
Obliged  to  admit  her  excufe,  they  ac- 
cordingly followed  her  advice  j  and  af- 
ter they  had  engaged  themielves  beyonj 
the  power  of  retracting,  had  the  morti- 
fication to  fee  her  there  unclaimed. 

They  in  their  turn  made  up  to  w-er, 
and  exprefled  their  furprize  and  concern 
at  finding  her  in  the  alterably  unpro- 
vided, after  me  had  declined  the-ir  in- 
vitation; but  fhe  told  them  that  he* 
cold  had  forfaken  her  fince  me  had  die 
pleafure  of  feeing  them,  and  that  (he 
would  rely  upon  accident  for  a  partner, 
Jull  as  (he  pronounced  thefe  words  t* 
the  lalt  of  the  three,  Peregrine  advan- 
ced as  an  utter  itranger,  bowed  with 
great  refpecl,  told  her  he  underftood  ihe 
was  unengaged,  and  would  think  him- 
felf  highly  honoured  in  being  av: 
as  her  partner  for  the  night  j  and  •  | 
the  good  fortune  to  fuccecd  ia  his  ;jp- 


As  they  were  by  far  the  haiuliomeft 
and  belt  accompli/lied  couple  in  that 
room,  they  could  not  fail  of  attracting 
the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  fpdrta- 
tors,  which  inflamed  the  jealoul'y  of  his 
three  competitors,  who  immediately  ea« 
tered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  this  gau- 
dy lirauger;  v/hom,  us  their  riv:., 
refolved  to  affront  in  publick.  Pur- 
fuant  to  the  plan  which  they  projdfled 
for  this  purpofe,  the  hrtt  country-daace 
was  no  fooner  concluded,  than  one  of 
them,  with  his  partner,  took  place  of 
Peregrine  and  his  miftrefs,  contrary  to 
the  regulation  of  the  ball.  Our  iovqr 
imputing  his  behaviour  to  inadvertency, 
informed  the  gentleman  of  his  mistake, 
and  civilly  deilred  he  would  reflify  his 
ejrror-  The  other  told  him,  in  an  im- 
perious tone,  that  he  wanted  none  of 
his  advice,  and  bade  him  mind  his  cnvn 
aiPairs.  Peregrine  aniv/ered  with  feme 
warmth,  and  infilled  upon  his  right  ;  a 
dilpute  commenced,  high  words  cnfued, 
in  the  coui'it-  of  which,  our  impetuous 
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youth  hearing  hlmfelf  reviled  with  the 
appellation  of  fcoundrel,  pulled  off  his 
antagon-.fVs  periwig,  and  flung  it  in  his 
face.  The  ladies  immediately"  fhrieked, 
the  gentlemen  interpofed,  Emilia  was 
jfeized  with  a  fit  of  trembling,  and  con- 
dueled  to  her  feat  by  her  youthful  ad- 
mirer, who  begged  pardon  for  having 
difcompofed  her,  and  vindicated  what  he 
had  done,  by  representing  the  neceffity  he 
was  under  to  reient  the  provocation  he 
had  received. 

Though  (he  could  not  help  owning 
the  juitice  of  his  plea,  flie  was  not  the 
lei's  concerned  »t  the  dangerous  fituation 
in  which  he  had  involved  himfelf ;  and 
in  the  utmott  < onlternntion  and  anxiety, 
infifted  upon  going  dircftly  home  :  he 
Could  not  refiit  her  importunities,  and 
her  coulm  bein«-  determined  to  accom- 
pany her,  he  cfcorted  them  to  their  lodg- 
ings, where  he  wifhed  them  good  night, 
after  having,  in  order  to  quiet  their  ap- 
prehenfions,  protefted  that  if  his  oppo- 
nent was  fatisfied,  he  fhould  never  take 
any  Itep  towards  the  proiecution  of  the 
tjuarrei.  Meanwhile  theaflfembly-room 
became  a  fcene  of  tumult  and  uproar ; 
the  perfon  who  conceived  himfelf  injur- 
ed, ieeing  Peregrine  retire,  ftruggled 
with  his  companions,  in  order  to  purfne 
and  take  fatisfaftion  of  our  hero,  whom 
he  loaded  with  terms  of  abufe,  and  chal- 
lenged tofingle  combat. 

The  director  of  the  ball  held  a  con- 
lultation  with  all  the  fubfcribers  who 
were  prefent,  and  it  was  determined  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  that  the  two  gen- 
tlemen who  had  occafioned  the  difturb- 
ance  fliould  be  defired  to  withdraw. 
This  refolution  being  fignified  to  one  of 
the  parties  then  preient,  he  made  fome 
difficulty  of  complying,  but  was  per- 
fuaded  to  fubmit  by  liis  two  confe- 
derates, who  accompanied  him  to  the 
ftreet-door,  where  he  was  met  by  Pere- 
grine on  his  return  to  the  aflembly. 

This  cholerick  gentleman,  who  was  a 
country  fquire,  no  fooner  faw  his  rival, 
than  he  began  to  brandifh  his  cudgel  in 
a  menacing  pofture  ;  when  our  adven- 
turous youth  ftepping  back  with  one 
foot,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
fword,  which  he  drew  hair  way  out  of 
the  icabbard.  This  attitude,  and  the 
fight  of  the  blade,  which  gliilened  by 
moon-light  in  his  lace,  checked,  in  fome 
fort,  the  ardour  of  his  affailant,  who  de- 
fired  he  would  lay  afide  his  toafter,  and 
take  a  bout  withhim  at  equal  arms.  Pere- 


grine,  who  was  an  expert  cudgel -player, 
accepted  the  invitation  :  then  exchang- 
ing weapons  with  Pipes,  who  flood  be- 
hind him,  put  himfelf  in  a  poiture  of 
defence,  .and  received  the  attack  of  his 
adverfaiy,  who  (truck  at  random  with- 
out either  (kill  or  oeconomy.  Pickle 
could  have  beaten  the  cudgel  out  of  his 
hand  at  the  firft  blow,  but  as  in  that 
cafe  he  would  have  been  obliged  in  ho- 
nour to  give  immediate  quarter,  he  re- 
folved  to  difcipline  his  antagonift  with- 
out endeavouring  to  difable  him,  until 
he  fhould  be  heartily  fatisfieJ  with  the 
vengeance  he  had  taken.  With  this 
view  he  returned  the  falute,  and  raifed 
fuch  a  c';.L:er  about  the  fquire's  pate, 
that  one  who  had  heard  without  feeing 
the  application,  would  have  miitaken  the 
found  for  that  of  a  falt-box,  in  the  hand 
of  a  dextrous  Mtrry- Andrew  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  booths  at  Bartholomew- 
Fair.  Neither  was  this  falutation  con- 
fined to  his  head}  his  (houlders,  arms, 
thighs,  ankles,  and  ribs,  were  vifited 
with  amazing  rapidity,  while  Tom  Pipes 
founded  the  charge  through  his  fill.  Pe- 
regrine, tired  with  this  exercife,  which 
had  almoll  bereft  his  enemy  of  fenfation, 
at  lail  ftruck  the  decifive  blow,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  (quire's  weapon 
flew  out  of  his  grafp,  and  Ive  allowed 
our  hero  to  be  the  better  man.  Satisfied 
with  this  acknowledgment,  che  viclor 
walked  up  flairs  with  fuch  elevation  of 
fpirits,  and  infolence  of  mien,  that  no- 
body chofe  to  intimate  the  refolution 
which  had  been  taken  in  his  abfencet 
there  having  amufed  himfelf'  for  fome 
time  in  beholding  the  country-dances, 
he  retreated  to  his  lodging,  where  he 
indulged  himfelf  all  night  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  fuccefs. 

Next  day  in  the  forenoon  he  went  to 
vifit  his  partner ;  and  the  gentleman  at 
whole  houfe  (he  lived,  having  been  in- 
formed of  his  family- and  condition,  re- 
ceived him  with  great  courtefy,  as  the 
acquaintance  of  his  Coufin  Gauntlet, 
and  invited  him  to  dinner  that  fame 
day. 

Emilia  was  remarkably  well  pleafed, 
when  fheunderflood  the  iiTue  of  his  ad- 
venture, which  began  to  make  fome 
noife  in  town,  even  though  it  deprived 
her  of  a  wealthy  admirer.  The  fquire 
having  confulted  an  attorney  about  the 
nature  of  the  dilpute,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  proiecute  Peregrine  for  an  11- 
fault,  found  little  encouragement  to  go 
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to  law  t  he  therefore  refolved  to  pocket 
the  infult  and  injury  he  had  undergone, 
and  to  difcontinue  his  addrelles  to  her 
who  was  the  caufe  of  both. 

Our  lover  being  told  by  his  miftrefs, 
that  flie  propofed  to  ftay  a  fortnight 
longer  at  Windfor,  he  determined  to  en  • 
joy  her  company  all  that  time,  and  then 
to  give  her  a  convoy  to  the  houfe  of  her 
mother,  whom  he  longed  to  fee.  In 
confcquence  of  this  plan,  lie  every  day 
contrived  fome  frefh  party  of  pleafure 
for  the  ladies,  to  whom  he  had  by  this 
time  free  accefs  j  and  intangled  himfelf 
fo  much  in  the  {hares  of  love,  that  he 
feemed  quite  enchanted  by  Emilia's 
charms,  which  were  now  indeed  almoft 
irrefiftible.  While  he  thus  heedlefsly 
roved  in  the  flowery  paths  of  pleafure, 
his  governor  at  Oxford,  alarmed  at  the 
xmufual  duration  of  his  abfence,  Went 
to  the  young  gentlemen  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  his  excui  fion,  and  very 
earneftly  entreated  them  to  tell  him  what 
they  knew  concerning  his  pupil  j  they 
acccordingly  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  rencounter  that  happened  between 
Peregrine  and  Mifs  Emily  Gauntlet  in 
the  caftle,  and  mentioned  circumftances 
fwfficient  to  convince  him  that  his  charge 
•was  very  dangcroufly  engaged. 

Far  from  having  an  authority  over 
Peregrine,  Mr.  Jolter  durftnot  even  dif- 
oblige  himj  therefore,  inttead  of  writ- 
ing to  the  commodore,  he  took  horfe 
immediately,  and  that  fame  night  reach- 
ed Windfor,  where  he  found  his  ftray 
fheep  very  much  furprized  at  his  unex- 
pected arrival. 

The  governor  defiring  to  have  fome 
fc'rious  converfation  with  him,  they  (hut 
themfelves  up  in  an  apartment  j  when 
Jolter,  with  great  folemnity,  communi- 
cated the  caufe  of  his  journey,  which 
•was  no  other  than  his  concern  for  his 
pupil's  welfare  ;  and  very  gravely  un- 
dertook to  prove  by  mathematical  de- 
Tnonftration,  that  this  intrigue,  if  far- 
ther purfued,  would  tend  to  the  young 
gentleman's  ruin  and  difgrace.  This 
Singular  proportion  raifed  the  curiofity  of 
Peregrine,  who  promifed  to  yield  all 
manner  of  attention,  and  defired  him  to 
begin  without  farther  preamble. 

The  governor,  encouraged  by  this  ap- 
pearance of  candour,  exprefled  his  fa- 
tisfa&ion  in  rinding  him  fo  open  to  con- 
viclion,  and  told  him  he  would  proceed 
upon  geometrical  principles.  Then  hem- 
ming thrice,  obierved,  that  no  mathe- 


matical  enquiries  could  be  carried  on, 
except  upon  certain  data,  orconceflions 
to  truths,  that  were  felf- evident ;  anoT 
therefore  he  muft  crave  liis  affent  to> 
a  few  axioms,  which  he  was  fure  Mr. 
Pickle  would  fee  no  reafon  to  difpute* 
In  the  firft  place,  then,'  faid  he,  «  you 
will  grant/  I  hope,  that  youth  and 
difcretion  are  with  refpe£l  to  each  other 
as  two  parallel  lines,  which,  though 
infinitely  produced,  remain  ftill  equi- 
diltant,  and  will  never  coincide;  then 
you  muft  allow,  that  paflion  a6ls  upon 
the  human  mind,  in  a  ratio  compound- 
ed of  the  acutenefs  of  fenfe,  and  con- 
ftitutional  heat ;  and,  thirdly,  you  will 
not  deny,  that  the  angle  of  remorfe  is 
equal  to  that  of  precipitation  .  Theft; 
poftulata  being  admitted,'  added  he^ 
aking  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  draw- 
ng  a  parallelogram,  *  let  youth  be  re- 
prefented  by  the  right  line  a,  b,  and 
difcretion  by  another  right  line  r,  4 
parallel  to  the  former.  Compleat  the 
parallelogram  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  let  the 
point  of  interfeclion,  b$  repreient  per- 
dition. Let  paflion>  reprefented  un- 
der the  letter  r,  have  a  motion  in  the 
direction  c,  a.  At  the  fame  time,  let 
another  motion  be  communicated  to  it 
in  the  direction  c,  d,  it  will  proceed  in 
the  diagonal  c,  b,  and  deicribe  it  in 
the  fame  time  that  it  would  have  de- 
fcribed  the  fide  c>  a,  by  the  firft  mo- 
tion, or  the  fide,  c,  d,  by  the  fecondi 
To  underftand  the  demonftration  of 
this  corollary,  we  mult  premife  this 
obvious  principle,  that  when  a  body 
is  acled  upon  by  a  motion  of  power 
parallel  to  a  right  line  given  in  pofi- 
tion,  this  power,  or  motion,  has  no 
effect:  to  caufe  the  body  to  approach 
towards  that  line,  or  recede  from  it, 
but  to  move  in  a  line  parallel  to  a 
right  line  only  j  as  appears  from  the 
fecond  law  of  motion  :  therefore,  c,  a* 

being  parallel  to  <i,  b -' 

His  pupil  having  liftened  to  him  thus 
far,  Could  contain  himfelf  no  longer, 
but  interrupted  the  inveftigation  with  a 
loud  laughj  and  told  him  that  his  fof- 
tulata  put  him  in  mind  of  a  certain 
learned  and  ingenious  gentleman,  who 
undertook  to  uifprove  the  exiftence  of 
natural  evil,  and  afked  no  other  dat:tf& 
on  which  to  found  his  demonftration, 
but  an  acknowledgment  that  e very  thing 
that  is,  is  right.  '  You  may,  there - 
*  fore/  faid  he,  in  a  peremptory  tone,- 
'  fpare  your  felf  the  trouble  of  torturing 
K  f  your 
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your  invention;  for,  after  all,  I  am 
pretty  certain  that  I  mall  want  capa- 
city to  comprehend  the  difcudion  of 
your  lemma,  and  confequently  be 
/obliged  to  refufe  my  afTent  to  your  de- 
duction.1 

Mr.  Jolter  was  difconcerted  at  this 
declaration,  and  fo  much  offended  at 
Peregrine's  difrefpect,  that  he  could  not 
help  exprefling  his  difpleafure,  by  tell- 
ing him  flatly,  that  he  was  too  violent 
and  headltrong  to  be  reclaimed  by  rea- 
fon  and  gentle  means  ;  that  he  (the  tu- 
tor) niuft  be  obliged,  in  the  difcharge 
of  his  duty  and  confcience,  to  inform 
the  commodore  of  his  pupil's  impru- 
dence; that  if  the  laws. of  this  realm 
were  effectual,  they  would  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  gipfy  who  had  led  him 
aftray;  and  obierved,  by  way  of  con- 
traft,  that  if  fuch  a  prepofterous  intrigue 
had  happened  in  France,  me  would  have 
been  clapped  up  in  a  convent  two  years 
ugo. 

*  Our  lovers  eyes  kindled  with  indig- 
nation, when  he  heard  his  millrefs  treat- 
ed v/ith  fuch  irreverence;  he  could  fcarce 
refrain  from  inflicting  manual  chaftife- 
ment  on  the  blafphemer,  whom  he  re- 
proached in  his  wrath  as  an  arrogant  pe- 
dant, without  either  delicacy  or  fenfe, 
and  cautioned  him  againft  ufmg  any  fuch 
impertinent  freedoms  with  his  affairs  for 
the  future,  on  pain  of  incurring  more 
fevere  effects  of  his  refenttnent. 

Mr.  Jolter,  who  entertained  very  high 
notions  of  that  veneration  to  which  he 
thovght  himfelf  intitled  by  rns  character 
and  qualifications,  had  not  bore,  with- 
out repining,  his  want  of  influence  and 
authority  over  his  pupil,  againft  whom 
he  cherifhed  a  particular  grudge,  ever 
iince  the  adventure  of  the  painted  eye  j 
and  therefore,  on  this  occafion,  his  po- 
litick forbearance  had  been  overcome  by 
the  accumulated  motives  of  his  difguft. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  rtfignea  his  charge 
with  difdain,  had  not  he  been  encourag- 
ed to  perfevere,  by  the  hopes  of  a  good 
living  which  Trunnion  had  in  his  gift, 
or  known  how  to  difpofe  of  himfelf"  for 
the  prcient  to  better  advantage. 


CHAP.     XXV. 

ME  RECEIVES  A  LETTER  FROM  HIS 
AUNT,  BREAKS  WITH  THE  COM- 
MODORE, AND  OISOSLIGES  THE 


LIEUTENANT,    WHO  NEVERTHE* 
LESS   UNDERTAKES  HIS  CAUSE. 

MEANWHILE  he  quitted  the 
youth  in  high  dugeon,  and  that 
fame  evening  difpatched  a  letter  for  Mrs. 
Trunnion,  which  was  dictated  by  the 
fnfttranfportsof  hispafTion,andofcourfe 
replete  with  fevere  animadverfions  on  the 
ton  (conduct  of  his  pupil. 

In  confequence  of  this  complaint,  it 
was  not  long  before  Peregrine  received 
an  epiftle  from  his  aunt ;  wherein  me 
commemorated  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  commodore's  benevolence  towards 
him,  when  he  was  helplefs  and  forlorn, 
deferted  and  abandoned  by  his  own  pa- 
rents ;  upbraided  him  for  his  mifbehavi- 
our,  and  neglect  of  his  tutor's  advice;  and 
infilled  upon  his  breaking  off  all  inter - 
courfe  with  that  girl  who  had  feduced 
his  youth,  as  he  valued  the  continuance 
of  her  affection  and  her  hufband's  re- 
gard. 

As  our  lover's  own  ideas  of  generofi- 
ty  were  extremely  refined,  he  was  ihock- 
ed  at  the  indelicate  iniinuations  of  Mrs. 
Trunnion,  and  felt  all  the  pangs  of  an 
ingenuous  mind  that  labours  under  ob]i- 
Ration s  to  a  perfon  whom  it  contemns. 
Far  from  obeying 'her  injunction,  or 
humbling  himfelf  by  a  fubmiffive  an- 
fwtr  to  her  reprehenfion,  his  refentment 
buoyed  him  up  above  every  felfifh  con- 
fideration ;  he  refolved  to  attach  himfelf 
to  Emilia,  if  poffible,  more  than  ever ; 
and  although  he  was  tempted  to  punifli 
the  officioufnefs  of  Jolter,  by  recrimi- 
nating upon  his  life  and  converfation, 
he  gcneroufly  withftood  the  impulfe  of 
his  pafTion,  becaufe  he  knew  that  his 
governor  had  no  other  dependance  than 
the  good  opinion  of  the  commodore.  He 
could  not,  however,  digeft  in  filence  the 
fevere  expottulations  of  his  aunt ;  to 
which  he  replied  by  the  following  let- 
ter, addreffed  to  her  hufband. 

'  SIR, 

<  ripHOUGH  my  temper  could  ne- 

JL  *  ver  Hoop  to  offer,  nor,  I  be- 
lieve, your  dilpofition  deign  to  receive, 
that  grofs  incenfe  which  the  illiberal 
only  expect,  and  none  but  the  bafe- 
minded  condefc-end  to  pay;  my  fenti- 
ments  have  always  done  juftice  to  your 
generofity,  ar.d  my  intention  fcrupu- 

<  loufty  adhered  to  the  diftates  of  my 
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duty.  Confcious  of  this  integrity  of 
heart,  I  cannot  but  feverely  feel  your 
lady's  unkind  (I  will  not  call  it  un- 

fenerous)  recapitulation  of  the  favours 
have  received ;  and  as  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  you  knew  and  approved 
of  her  letter,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  affure 
you,  that  far  from  being  fwayed  by 
menaces  and  reproach,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  embrace  the  mod  abject  ex- 
tremity of  fortune,  rather  than  fubtnit 
to  fuch  dishonourable  compulfion. 
When  I  am  treated  in  a  more  delicate 
and  refpeclful  manner,  I  hope  I  mall 
behave  as  becomes,  Sir,  your  obliged 

«  P. PICKLE.' 


The  commodore,  who  did  not  under- 
ftand  thofe  nice  diftinclions  of  behavi- 
our, and  dreaded  the  confequcnce  of 
Peregrine's  amour,  again  ft  which  he  was 
ftrangely  prepoffeffed,  feemed  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  infolence  and  obftinacy  of 
this  adopted  fonj  to  whofe  epiftle  he 
wrote  the  following  anfwer,  which  was 
transmitted  by  the  hands  of  Hatchway, 
who  had  orders  to  bring  the  delinquent 
along  with  him  to  the  garrifon. 

«    HARK   YE,    CHILD  I 

(  ^C7"OU  neec^  not  bring  your  fine 
X  *  fpeeches  to  bear  upon  me. 
You  only  expend  your  ammunition  to 
no  purpofe.  Your  aunt  told  you  no- 
thing but  truth  ;  for  it  is  always  fair 
and  honourable  to  be  above  board, 
d'ye  fee.  I  am  informed  as  how  you  are 
in  chaceof  a  painted  galley,  which  wit] 
decoy  you  upon  the  fiats  of  deftruc- 
tion,  unlei's  you  keep  a  better  look- 
out, and  a  furer  reckoning,  than  you 
have  hitherto  done;  and  I  have  lent 
Jack  Hatchway  to  fee  how  the  land 
lies,  and  warn  you  of  your  dagger : 
if  fo  be  as  you  will  put  about  (hip, 
and  let  him  fteer  you  into  this  har- 
bour, you  mall  meet  with  a  fafe 
birth  and  friendly  reception ;  but  if 
you  refufe  to  alter  your  courfe,  you 
cannot  expefl  any  farther  aifiltance 
from  yours,  as  you  behave, 

*  HAWSER  TRUNNION.' 


Peregrine  was  equally  piqued  and  dif- 
conccrted  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
which  was  quite  different  from  what  he 
liad  expecled  j  and  declared  in  a  vcfolute 


tone  to  the  lieutenant,  who  brought  itj 
that  he  might  return  as  foon  as  he  pleafed, 
for  he  was  determined  to  confult  his 
own  inclination,  and  remain  for  fome 
time  longer  where  he  was. 

Hatchway  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
him  by  all  the  arguments,  which  his  fa- 
gacity  and  friendship  could  fupply,  to 
ihe\v  a  little  more  deference  for  the  old 
man,  who  was  by  this  time  rendered 
fretful  and  peevifh  by  the  gout,  which 
now  hindered  him  from  enjoying  him- 
feif  as  ufual,  and  who  might,  in  his 
pafTion,  take  fome  ftep  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  young  gentleman,whoni 
he  had  hitherto  coniidered  as  his  own 
fon.  Among  other  remonftrances,  Jack 
obferved,  that  mayhap  Peregrine  had  got 
under  Emilia'?  hatches,  and  did  not 
chufe  to  let  her  adrift;  and  if  that  was 
the  cafe,  he  hhnfelf  would  take  charge  of 
the  veflel,  and  fee  her  cargo  fafely  de- 
livered ;  for  he  had  a  refpecl:  for  the 
young  woman  ;  and  his  needle  pointed 
towards  matrimony;  and  as,  in  all  pro- 
bability, me  could  not  be  much  the 
worfe  for  the  wear,  he  would  make  fhift 
to  feud  through  life  with  her  under  .an; 
eafy  fail. 

Our  lover  was  deaf  to  all  his  admo- 
nitions, and  having  thanked  him  for, 
this  laft  inftance  of  his  complaifancc, 
repeated  his  refolution  of  adhering  to 
his  firft  purpofe.  Hatchway  having  pro- 
fited fo  little  by  mild  exhortations,  af- 
fumed  a  more  peremptory  afpeft,  and 
plainly  told  him  he  neither  could  nor 
would  go  horns  without  him  ;  fo  he  had 
beft  mike  immediate  preparation  for  the 
voyage. 

Peregrine  made  no  other  reply  to  this 
declaration,  than  by  a  contemptuous 
fmile,  and  rofe  from  his  feat  in  order  to 
retire;  upon  which  the  lieutenant  (tart- 
ed  up,  arid  porting  himielf  by  the  door, 
protetted  with  fdme  menacing  geftures, 
that  1*;  would  not  fuffer  him  to  run  a- 
head  neither.  The  other,  incenfed  at 
his  prcfurnption  in  attempting  to  detain 
him  by  force,  tripped  up  his  wooden 
leg,  and  laid  him  on  his  back  in  a  mo- 
ment; then  walked  deliberately  towards 
the  park,  in  order  to  indulge  his  reflec- 
tion, which  at  that  time  teemed  with 
difagreeable  thoughts.  He  had  not 
proceeded  two  hundred  fteps,  when  he 
heard  fomething  blowing  and  llamp- 
ing  behind  him;  and  looking  back, 
pe/ceived  the  lieutenant  at  his  heel?, 
with  rage  and  imiignatioirin  his  coun- 
K  T. 
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tenance.    This  exafperated  feaman,  im- 
patient of  the  affront  he  had  received, 
and  forgetting  all  the  circumftances  of" 
their  former  intimacy,  advanced  with 
great  eagernefs  to  his  old  friend,  faying, 
JLook  ye,  brother,  ypu're  a  faucy  boy, 
and  if  you  was  at  fea,  I  would  have 
your  backfide  brought  to  the  davit  for 
your  difobedience  ;  but  as  we  are  pn 
Ihoje,  you  and  I  mult  crack  a  piftol 
'  at  one  another;  here  is  a  brace,  you 
4  /hall  take  which  you  pleafe.' 

Peregrine,  upon  recollection,  was 
forry  for  having  been  laid  under  the  ne- 
ceiTity  of  difobiiging  honeft  Jack,  and 
very  frankly  alked  his  pardon  for  what 
he  had  done.  But  this  condefcenfipn 
wa-s  misinterpreted  by  the  other,  who  re  - 
fufed  any  other  fatisfaclion  but  that 
which  an  officer  ought  to  claim;  and, 
with  fome  irreverend  expreffions,  aiked 
if  Perry  was  afraid  of  his  bacon.  The 
youth,  inflamed  at  this  ur.juft  infinua- 
tion,  darted  a  ferocious  look  at  the 
challenger,  told  him  he  had  paid  but  too 
rn.uch  regard  to  his  infirmities,  and  bid 
him  walk  forward  to  the  park,  where 
he  would  foon  convince  him  of  his  error, 
jf  he  thought  his  conceffion  proceeded 
from  fear. 

About  this  time  they  were  overtaken 
by  Pipes,  who  having  heard  the  lieute- 
pant's  fall,  and  feen  him  pocket  his  pi- 
ftcls,  fuipcfled  that  there  was  a  quarrel 
in .  the  caie,  nnd  followed  him  with  a 
view  of  protecting  his  mafter.  Pere- 
grine feeing  him  arrive,  and  gueiling  his 
intention,  afi'umed  an  air  of  fercnity, 
and  pretending  that  he  had  left  his 
handkerchief  at  the  inn,  ordered  his 
man  to  go  thither  and  fetch  it  to  him  in 
the  park,  where  he  would  find  them  at 
his  return.  This  command  was  twice 
repeated  before  Tom  would  take  any 
other  notice  of  the  meffage,  except  by 
Shaking  his  head  j  but  being  urged  with 
many  threats  and  curfes  to  obedience, 
he  gave  them  to  underhand  that  he 
kntw  their  drift  too  well  to  truft  them 
by  themfelves.  *  As  for  you,  Lieute- 
'  nant  Hatchway,'  faid  he,  *  I  have 

*  been  your  {hip-mate,  and  know  you 
'  to  be  3  failor,  that's  enough;  and  as 
'  for  mafler,  I  know  kim  to  be  as  good 
'  a  mai)  as  ever  Stepped  betwixt  Item 
'  and  ftern  ;  whereby,  if  you  have  any 
'  thing  to  fay  to  him,  I  am  your  man, 

*  as  the  faying  is.     Here's  my  fapling, 
?  and  I  don't  value  your  crackers  of  a 
'  rope's  end.'     This  oration,  the  long- 


eft  that  ever  Pipes  was  knowtt  to  make, 
he  concluded  with  a  flourifh  of  his  cud- 
gel, and  enforced  with  fuch  determined 
refufals  to  leave  them,  that  they  founcj 
it  impoffible  to  bring  the  caufe  to  mortaj 
arbitrement  at  that  time,  and  ftrolle4 
about  the  park  in  profound  Silence;  du- 
ring  which,    Hatchway's    indignation 
Subsiding,  he  all  of  a  fudden  thruft  out 
his  hand  as  an  advance  to  reconcilia- 
tion, which  being  cordially  fhaken  by 
Peregrine,  a  general  pacification  enfuedj 
and  was  followed  by  a  confutation  a- 
bout  the  means  of  extricating  the  youth 
from  his  prefent  perplexity.     Had  his- 
difpofition  been  like  that  of  moft  other 
young  men,  it  would  have  b^en  no  dif- 
ficult taSk  to  overcome  his  difficulties  ; 
but  fuch  was  the  obftinacy  of  his  pride? 
that  he  deemed  himfelf  bound   in  ho- 
nour to  relent  the  letters  he  had  received  j 
and  inftead  of  Submitting  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  commodore,   expected   an 
acknowledgment    from    him,    without 
which  he  would  liften  to  no  terms  of  ac- 
commodation.    «  Had  I  been  his  own 
fon,'  faid  he,  <  I  fiiould  have  bore  his 
reproof,    and   fued    for   forgivenefsj 
but  knowing  myfelf  to  be  on  the  foot- 
ing of  an  orphan,  who  depends  en- 
tirely upon  his  benevolence,  I  am  jea- 
lous of  every  thing  that  can  be  con- 
Itrued  into  difrefpecl,  and  infift  upon 
being  treated  with  the  moft  punctual 
regard.     I  Shall  now  make  applica- 
tion to  my  father,  who  is  obliged  to 
provide  for  me  by  the  ties  of  nature, 
as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  land ;   and 
if  he  fhall  refufe  to  do  me  juStice,  I 
can   never  want  employment    while 
men  are  required  for  his  majefty's  fer- 
vice.' 

The  lieutenant,  alarmed  at  this  inti- 
mation, begged  he  would  take  no  new 
ftep  until  he  mould  hear  from  him  ;  and 
that  very  evening  fet  out  for  the  garri- 
fon,  where  he  gave  Trunnion  an  ac- 
count of  the  mifcarriage  of  his  negocia- 
tion ;  told  him  how  highly  Peregrine 
was  offended  at  the  letter  ;  communi- 
cated the  young  gentleman's  fentiments 
and  refolution  ;  and  finally  affured  him, 
that  unlefs  he  fhould  think  proper  to  afk 
pardon  for  the  offence  he  had  commit- 
ted, lie  would,  in  all  appearance,  never 
more  behold  the  face  of  his  godfon. 

The  old  commodore  was  utterly  con- 
founded at  this  piece  of  intelligence :  he 
had  expected  all  the  humility  of  ober 
dience  and  contrition  from  the  young 
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«jaft  ;  and  inflead  of  that,  received  no- 
thing but  the  moft  indignant  oppoiition, 
and  even  found  himfelf  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  an  offender,  obliged  to  make 
atonement,  or  forfeit  all  correfpondence 
with  his  favourite.  Theie  infolent  con- 
ditions at  firft  threw  him  into  an  agony 
of  wrath,  and  he  vented  execrations 
with  iuch  rapidity,  that  he  left  himfelf 
no  time  to  breathe,  and  had  almoft 
been  fuffocated  with  his  choler.  He  iu- 
veighedj  bitterly  againft  the  ingratitude 
of  Peregrine,  whom  he  mentioned  with 
many  opprobrious  epithets,  and  fwore 
that  he  ought  to  be  keel-hauled  for  his 
prefumption  ;  but  when  he  began  to  re- 
flect more  coolly  upon  the  fpirit  of  the 
young  gentleman,  which  had  already 
manifetted  itfelf  on  many  occafions, 
and  liftened  to  the  fuggeftions  of  Hatch- 
way, whom  he  had  always  confidered 
as  an  oracle  in  his  way,  his  refentment 
abated,  and  he  determined  to  take  Perry 
into  favour  again  j  this  placability  be- 
ing not  a  little  facilitated  by  Jack's  nar- 
rative of  our  hero's  intrepid  behaviour 
at  the  affembly,  as  well  as  in  the  conteft 
with  him  in  the  park.  But  ftill  this 
plaguy  amour  occurred  like  a  bug-bear 
to  his  imagination  ;  for  he  held  it  as  an 
infallible  maxim,  that  woman  was  an 
eternal  fpurceof  mifery  to  man.  Indeed, 
this  apothegm  he  feldom  repeated  iince 
his  marriage,  except  in  the  company  of  a 
very  few  intimates,  to  whole  fecrefy  and 
difcretion  he  could  truft.  Finding  Jack 
himfelf  at  a  nonplus  in  the  affair  of 
Emilia,  he  confulted  Mrs.  Trunnion, 
who  was  equally  furprized  and  offend- 
ed, when  me  underftood  that  her  letter 
did  not  produce  the  defired  effect;  and 
after  having  imputed  the  youth's  obfti- 
nacy  to  his  uncle's  unfeafonable  indul- 


up ;  but,  in  time  to  come,  you  mail 
have  a  larger  fwing  of  cable.  When 
you  can  fpare  time,  I  /hall  be  glad  if 
you  will  make  a  fliort  trip,  and  fee 
your  aunt,  and  him  who  is  your  lov- 
ing godfather  and  humble  fervant, 

«  HAWSER  TRUNNION. 

'  P.  S.     If  you  want  money,    you 
«  may  draw  upon  me  payable  at  fight/ 

CHAP.    XXVI. 

HE  BECOMES  MELANCHOLY  AND 
DESPONDENT}  IS  FAVOURED 
WITH  A  CONDESCENDING  LET- 
TER FROM  HIS  U  N  CLE  j  RECON- 
CILES HIMSELF  TO  HIS  GOVER- 
NOR, AND  SETS  OUT  WITH  EMI- 
LIA AND  HER  FRIEND  FOR  MRS. 

GAUNTLET'S  HOUSE. 

PEREGRINE,  fortified  as  he  was 
with  pride  and  indignation,  did  not 
fail  to  feel  the  fin  ailing  fuggeftions  of 
his  prefent  fituation:  after  having  lived  fo 
long  in  an  affluent  and  imperious  man- 
ner, he  could  ill  brook  the  thoughts  of 
fubmitting  to  the  mortifying  exigencies 
of  life.  All  the  gaudy  fchemes  of  pomp 
and  pleafure,  which  his  luxuriant  ima- 
gination had  formed,  began  to  diflblvej 
a  train  of  melancholy  ideas  took  pof- 
feffion  of  his  thoughts}  and  the  profpecY 
of  lofmg  Emilia  was  not  the  leart  part 
of  his  affliction.  Though  he  endea- 
voured to  fupprefs  the  chagrin  that  prey . 
ed  upon  his  heart,  he  could  not  conceal 
the  difturbance  of  his  mind  from  the 
penetration  of  that  amiable  young  lady, 
who  iympathized  with  him  in  her  heart, 
though  Hie  could  not  give  her  tongue 


gence,  had  recourfe  to  the  advice  of  the     the  liberty  of  aiking  the  caufe  of  his 
p:irfon,who  ftill  with  an  eyeto  hisfriend's     diforder:    for,  !notwithftanding  all  the 
advantage,  counfelled  them  to  fend  the 
young  gentleman  on  his  travels,  in  the 


jcourfe  of  which  he  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, forget  the  amufements  of  his 
greener  years.  The  propofal  was  judi- 
cious, and  immediately  approved  ;  when 
Trunnion  going  into  his  clofet,  after 
divers  efforts,  produced  the  following 
billet,  with  which  Jack  departed  for 
Windfor  that  fame  afternoon. 

*    MY  GOOD  LAD,  , 

*  T  F  I  gave  offence  in  my  laft  letter, 

A  '  I'm  forry  for't,  d'ye  fee }  I  thought 

f  it  was  the  likelicft  way  to  bring  you 


diforder: 

ardour  of  his  addreffes,  he  never  could 
obtain  from  her  the  declaration  of  a 
mutual  flame  ;  becaufe,  though  he  had 
hitherto  treated  her  with  the  utmoft  re- 
verence of  reipect,  he  had  never  ones 
mentioned  the  final  aim  of  his  paflion. 
However  honourable  me  iuppofed  it  to 
be,  me  had  difcernment  enough  to  fore- 
fee,  that  vanity  or  interest  co-operating 
with  the  levity  of  youth,  might  one  day 
deprive  her  of  her  lover,  and  (he  was 
too  proud  to  give  him  any  handle  of 
exulting  at  her  expence.  Altkough  he 
was  received  by  her  with  the  molt  dif- 
tinguifhed  civility,  and  even  an  intimacy 
of  friend/hip,  all  his  felicitations  could 

nevtf 
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never  extort  from  her  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  love :  on  the  contrary,  being 
of  a  gay  difpofition,  flic  fometimes  co- 
quetted with  other  admirers,  that  his 
attention  thus  whetted  might  never  a  • 
bate,  and  that  he  might  fee  fhe  had  other 
relburces,  in  cafe  he  mould  flag  in  his 
affection. 

This  being  the  prudential  plan  on. 
which  me  acted^  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd 
that  fhe  would  condefcend  to  inquire  in- 
to the  ftate  of.  his  thoughts,  when  fhe 
jfaw  him  thus  affected  ;  but  me,  never - 
thelefs,  impofed  that  talk  on  her  coufm 
and  confidante,  who,  as  they  walked 
together  in  the  park,  obferved  that  he 
feemed  to  be  out  of  humour.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  fucla  a  queftion  general- 
ly increafes  the  difeafe  j  at  leaft  it  had 
that  effect  upon  Peregrine,  who  replied 
ibmewhat  peevifhly,  '  I  allure  you,  Ma- 

*  dam,  you  never  was  more  miftakenin 

*  your  ob-fervations.' — <  I  think  fo  too/ 
faid    Emilia,    '    for   I   never  faw  Mr. 

*  Pickle  in  higher  fpirits!'    This  ironi- 
cal encomium  compleated  his    confu- 
fion  ;  he  affected  to  fmile,  but  it  was  a 
fmile  of  anguifh,  and  in  his  heart  he 
curfed  the  vivacity  of  both.     He  could 
not  for  his  foul  recollect  himfelf,  fa  as  to 
utter  one  connected  fentence ;  and  the 
lufpicion  that  they  obferved  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  behaviour,  threw  fuch 
a  damp  on  his  fpirits,  that  he  was  quite 
overwhelmed   with   fhame  and  relent - 
irient,  when  Sophy,  cafting  her  eyes  to- 
wards the  gate,  faid,  *  Yonder  is  your 
'  lervant,    Mr.    Pickle,    with    another 
'  man   who  feems   to  have   a  wooden 

*  leg.'     Peregrine  ftarted   at  this  intel- 
ligence,   and   immediately    underwent 
fundry  changes  of  complexion,  know- 
ing that  his  fate,    in   a  great  mcafure, 
depended  upon  the  information  he  would 
receive  from  his  friend. 

Hatchway  advancing  to  the  company, 
after  .a  brace  of  fea  bows  to  the  ladies, 
took  the  youth  a  fide,  and  put  the  com- 
modore's letter  into  his  hand  ;  which 
threw  him  into  fuch  an  agitation,  that 
he  could  fcarcc  pronounce,  '  Ladies, 
'  will  you  give  me  leave  ?'  When,  in 
confequence  of  their  permifTion,  he  at- 
tempted to  open  the  billet,  he  fumbled 
with  fuch  mamfett  diforder,  that  his 
miftrefs,  who  watched  his  motions,  be- 
gan to  think  there  was  fomething  very 
mtereftirfg  in  the  meffa^e  j  and  fo  much 
was  fhe  ^ffected  with  his  concern,  that 
(he  was  fain  to  turn  her  head  another 


way,  and  wipe  the  tears  from  her  lovely 
eyes. 

Meanwhile  Peregrine  no  fooner  read 
the  firft  fentence  than  his  countenance, 
which  before  was  overcaft  with  a  deep 
gloom,  began  to  be  lighted  up,  and 
every  feature,  unbending  by  degiees, 
he  recovered  his  ferenity.  Having  pe- 
rufed  the  letter,  his  eyes  fparkling  with 
joy  and  gratitude,  he  hugged  the  lieu- 
tenant in  his  arms?  and  prefented  him 
to  the  ladies  as  one  of  Ivis  belt  friends. 
Jack  met  with  a  moil  gracious  reception, 
and  fhook  Emilia  by  the  hand,  telling 
her,  with  the  familiar  appellation  of  old 
acquaintance,  that  he  did  not  care  how 
foon  he  was  matter  of  fuch  another 
clean-going  frigate  as  herfelf. 

The  whole  company  partook  of  this 
favourable  change  that  evidently  appear- 
ed in  our  lover's  recollection,  and  en- 
livened his  convei  fation  with  fuch  an 
uncommon  flow  of  fprigh'tlinefs  and 

food-humour,  as  even  made  an  impref- 
on  on  the  iron  'countenance  of  Pipes 
himfelf,  who  actually  fmiled  with  fatis- 
f action  as  he  walked  behind  them. 

The  evening  being  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced, they  directed  their  courfe  home- 
ward ;  and  while  the  valet  attended 
Hatchway  to  the  inn,  Peregrine  efcorted 
the  ladies  to  their  lodging,  where  he 
owned  the  juftnefs  of  Sophy's  remark, 
in  faying  he  was  cut  of  humour,  and 
told  them  he  had  been  extremely  cha- 
grined at  a  difference  which  had  hap- 
pened between  him  and  his  uncle,  to 
whom  (by  the  letter  which  they  had  feen, 
him  receive)  he  now  found  himfelf  hap- 
pily reconciled. 

Having  received  their  congratulations., 
and  declined  flaying  to  fup  with  them, 
on  account  of  the  longing  de-fire  he  had 
to  convcrfe  with  his  friend  Jack,  he  took 
his  leave,  and  repaired  to  the  inn,  where 
Hatchway  informed  him  of  every  thing 
that  hnd  happened  in  the  garrifon  upon 
his  representations.  i?ar  from  being  dif- 
gufted,  he  was  perfectly  well  pleafed 
with  the  profpect  of  going  aboad,  which 
flattered  his  vanity  and  ambition,  grati- 
fied his  thirft  after  knowledge,  and  in- 
dulged that  turn  for  obfervation,  for 
which  he  had  been  remarkable  from  his 
molt  tender  years.  Neither  did  he  be- 
lieve a  fhort  ab fence  would  tend  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  love,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, enhance  the  value  of  his  heart, 
bco.uifc  he  mould  return  better  accom- 
pli flifd,  an.4  confidently  a  more  wel- 
come; 
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come  offering  to  his-miftrefs.  Elevated 
with  thefe  fentiments,  bis  heart  dilated 
with  joy,  and  the  fluices  of  his  natural 
benevolence  being  opened  by  this  happy 
turn  of  his  affairs,  lie  lent  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Jolter,  to  whom  he  had 
not  fpoken  during  a  whole  week,  and 
defired  he  would  favour  Mr.  Hatchway 
and  him  with  his  company  at  fupper. 

The  governor  was  not  weak  enough 
to  decline  this  invitation}  in  confequence 
of  which  he  forthwith  appeared,  and 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  relenting 
pupil,  who  expreffed  his  forrow  for  the 
rnifunderftanding  which  had  prevailed 
between  them,  and  allured  him  that  for 
the  future  he  would  avoid  giving  him 
any  jutt  caufe  of  complaint.  Jolter, 
who  did  not  want  affection,  was  melt- 
ed by  this  acknowledgment,  which  he 
could  not  have  expecled,  and  earneftly 
protefted,  that  his  chief  ftudy  had  al- 
ways been,  and  ever  mould  be,  to  pro- 
mote Mr.  Pickle's  intereft  and  happi- 
nefs. 

The  beft  part  of  the  night  being  fpent 
in  the  circulation  of  a  chearful  glafs, 
the  company  broke  up  5  and  next  morn- 
ing Peregrine  went  out  with  a  view  of 
making  his  miftrefs  acquainted  with 
his  uncle's  intention  of  fending  him 
out  of  the  kingdom  for  his  improve- 
ment, and  of  faying  every  thing  which 
he  thought  neceffary  for  the  intercll  of 
his  love.  He  found  her  at  breakfail 
with  her  coufm;  and  as  he  was  very 
full  of  the  fubjeci  of  his  vifit,  had  fcarce 
fixed  himfelf  in  his  feat,  when  he  brought 
it  upon  the  carpet,  by  afking  with  a 
fmile,  if  the  ladies  had  any  commands 
for  Paris.  -Emilia  atthisqueftion  began 
to  flare,  and  her  confidante  defired  to 
know  who  was  going  thither.  He  no 
fooner  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
lie  himfelf  intended  in  a  (hort  time  to 
vifit  that  capital,  than  his  miftrefs  with 
great  precipitation  wifhed  him  a  good 
'journey,  and  affected  to  talk  with  in- 
difference about  the  pleasures  he  would 
enjoy  in  France :  but  when  he  ferioufly 
afTured  Sophy,  who  afked  if  he  was  in 
earneft,  that  his  uncle  actually  infilled 
upon  his  making  a  fhort  tour,  the  tears 
gamed  in  poor  Emilia's  eyes,  and  (lie 
was  at  great  pains  to  tonceal  her  con- 
cern, by  obferving  that  the  tea  was  fo 
fcalding  hot,  as  to  make  her  eyes  wa- 
ter. This  pretext  was  too  thin  to  im- 
pofe  upon  her  lover,  or  even  deceive  the 
of  her  friend  Sophy,  \yjio, 
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after  breakfail,  took  an  opportunity  of 
quitting  the  room. 

Thus  left  by  themfelves,  Peregrine 
imparted  to  her  what  he  had  learned  of 
the  commodore's  intention,  without, 
however,  mentioning  a  fyllable  of  his 
being  offended  at  their  correfpondence ; 
and  accompanied  his  information  with 
fuch  fervent  vows  of  eternal  conttancy, 
and  folemn  promifes  of  a  fpeedy  return, 
that  Emily's  heart,  which  had  been  in- 
vaded by  a  Juipicion  that  this  fcheme  of 
travelling  was  the  effeft  of  her  lover's 
inconllancy,  began  to  be  more  at  eafe; 
and  Hie  could  not  help  fignifying  her 
approbation  of  his  deiign. 

This  affair  being  amicably  compro- 
miied,  he  aiked  how  foon  me  propofed 
to  fet  out  for  her  mother's  houfe  j  and 
underilanding  that  her  departure  was 
fixed  for  next  day  but  one,  and  that  her 
coufin  Sophy  intended  to  accompany 
her  in  her  lather's  chariot,  he  repeated 
his  intention  of  attending  her.  In  the 
mean  time  he  difmifled  his  governor  and 
the  lieutenant  to  the  garrifon,  with  his 
compliments  to  his  aunt  and  the  com- 
modore, and  a  faithful  promife  of  his 
being  with  them  in  fix  days  at  fartheft. 

Thefe  previous  meafures  being  taken, 
he,  attended  by  Pipes,  fet  out  with  the 
ladies  j  and  they  had  aifo  a  convoy  for 
twelve  miles  from  Sophy's  father,  who, 
at  parting,  recommended  them  pioufly 
to  the  care  of  Peregrine,  with  whom, 
by  this  time,  he  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted. 


CHAP.     XXVII. 

THEY  MEET  V/ITII  A  DREADFUL 
ALARM  O;;  THE  ROAD;  ARRIVE 
AT  THEIR.  JOURNEY'S  END.  PE- 
REGRINE IS  1NTRODVCED  TO 
£  M  I L  Y'  S  E  R  O  T  H  E  R  J  T  H  E  S  E  T  \VO 
YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  MISUNDER- 
STAND EACH  OTHER.  PICKLE 
DEPARTS  FOR  THE  GARRISON. 

AS  they  travelled  at  an  enfy  rate, 
they  had  performed  fomething 
more  than  one-half  of  their  journey 
when  they  were  benighted  near  an  inn, 
at  which  they  refolved  to  lodge;  the  ac- 
commodation was  very  good,  they  flip- 
ped together  with  great  mirth  and  en- 
joyment, and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 
been  warned  by  the  yawns  of  the  ladies, 
that  he  conducted  them  to  . 


So 
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ment;  where  wifhing  them  good  night, 
he  retired  to  his  own,  and  went  to  reft. 

The  houfe  was  crouded  with  country 
people  who  had  been  at  a  neighbouring 
lair,  and  now  regaled  themlelves  with 
ale  and  tobacco  in  the  yard;  ib  that 
their  confideration,  which  at  any  time 
•was  but  llender,  being  now  overwhelm- 
ed by  this  debauch,  they  llaggered  into 
their  refpeclive  kennels,  and  left  a  light- 
ed candle  fticking  to  one  of  the  wooden 
pillars  that  fupported  the  gallery.  The 
flame  in  a  little  time  laid  hold  on  the 
wood,  v/hich  was  as  dry  as  tinder,  and 
the  whole  gallery  was  on  fire,  when  Pe- 
regrine fuddenfy  waked,  and  found 
hhnfclf  almoft  fuffocated.  He  fprung 
tip  in  an  inftant,  flipped  on  his  breeches, 
and  throwing  open  the  door  of  his  cham- 
ber, law  i he  whole  entry  in  a  blaze. 

Heavens !  what  were  the  emotions  of 
liis  foul,  when  he  beheld  the  volumes  of 
flame  and  Jmoke  rolling  towards  the 
room  where  his  dear  Emilia  lay !  Re- 
gardlefs  of  his  own  danger,  he  dr.rted 
himfelf  through  the  thickeft  of  the 
gloom,  when  knocking  hard,  and  call- 
ing at  the  fame  time  to  the  ladies,  with 
the  moft  anxious  intreaty  to  be  ad- 
mitted j  tjhe  door  was  opened  by  Emilia 
in  her  fhift,  who  alked,  with  the  utmoft 
trepidaticn,  what  was  the  matter  ?  He 
made  no  reply,  but  matching  her  up  in 
his  arms,  like  another  JEneas,  bore  her 
through  the  flames  to  a  place  of  fafety ; 
where  leaving  her  before  me  could  re- 
collect herfelf,  or  pronounce  one  word, 
but  'Alas!  my  coufin  Sophy !'  he  flew 
back  to  the  reicue  of  that  young  lady, 
and  found  her  already  delivered  by 
Pipes j  who  having  been  alarmed  by  the 
fmell  of  five,  had  got  up,  rumed  im- 
mediately to  the  chamber  where  he  knew 
thefe  companions  lodged,  and  (Emily 
being  laved  by  her  lover)  brought  off 
Mils  Sophy  with  the  lols  of  his  own 
mock-head  of  hair,  which  was  finged 
off  in  his  retreat. 

By  this  time  the  whole  inn  was 
alarmed ;  every  lodger,  as  well  as  fer- 
vantj  exerted  himfelf,  in  order  to  (lop 
the  progrefs  of  this  calamity  j  and  there 
being  a  well-replenifhed  horic-pond  in 
the  yard,  in  lets  than  an  hour  the  fire 
was  totally  extinguished,  without  hav- 
ing done  any  other  damage  than  of  con- 
fuming  about  two  yards  of  the  wooden 
gallery. 

All  this  time  our  young  gentleman 
cloieiy  attended  his  fair  charge,  each  of 


whom  had  fwooned  with  apprehenfionj 
but  as  their  conftitutions  were  good, 
and  their  fpirits  not  eafily  diflipated, 
when  upon  reflection  they  found  them- 
felves  and  their  company  fafe,  and  that 
the  flames  were  happily  quenched,  the 
tumult  of  their  fears  fubiided,  they  put 
on  their  cloaths,  recovered  their  good- 
humour,  and  began  to  rally  each  other  on 
the  trim  in  which  they  had  been  fecured. 
Sophy  obferved,  that  now  Mr.  Pickle 
had  an  indifputable  claim  to  her  coufin's 
affeclion  j  and  therefore  fhe  ought  to  lay 
afide  all  affecled  referve  for  the  future, 
and  frankly  avow  the  fentiments  of  her 
heart.  Emily  retorted  the  argument, 
putting  her  in  mind,  that  by  the  fame 
claim  Mr.  Pipes  was  intitled  to  the  like 
return  from  her.  Her  friend  admitted 
the  force  of  the  conclufion,  provided  fhe 
could  not  find  means  of  fatisfying  her 
deliverer  in  another  fhape  j  and  turning 
to  the  valet,  who  happened  to  be  prefent, 
afked  if  his  heart  was  not  otherwife 
engaged.  Tom,  who  did  not  conceive 
the  meaning  of  the  queftion,  ftood  filent 
according  to  cuitom ;  and  the  interro- 
gation being  repeated,  anfwered  with  a 
grin,  *  Heart-whole  as  a  bifcuit,  I'll 
1  allure  you,  Miftrefs.' — «  What?'  faid 
Emilia,  «  have  you  never  been  in  love, 
«  Thomas?" — «  Yes,  forfooth,'  replied 
the  valet  without  hefitation,  '  fometimes 

*  of  a  morning.'     Peregrine  could  not 
help  laughing,  and  his  miflrefs  looked 
a  little  difconcerted  at  this  blunt  repar- 
tee j  while  Sophy  flipping  a  purfe  into- 
his  hand,  told  him  there  was  fomething 
to  purchafe  a  periwig.     Tom  having 
consulted  his  mailer's  eyes,  refufed  the 
prefent,  faying,  *  No,  thank  ye  as  much 

*  as  if  I  did.1     And  though  fhe  infilled 
upon  his  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  as  a 
fmall  teftimony  of   her  gratitude,   he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  avail 
himfelf  of  her  generofityj,  but  follow- 
ing  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
thruft  it  into  her  fleeve  without  ceremo- 
ny, exclaiming,    «  I'll   be  damned   to 
«  'hell  if  I  do  r  Peregrine  having  check- 
ed him  for  his  boorilh  behaviour,  fent 
him  out  of  the  room,  and  begged<that 
Mils  Sophy  would  not  endeavour  to  de- 
bauch the  morals  of  his  fervant  j  who, 
rough  and  uncultivated  as  he  was,  had 
fenfe  enough  to  perceive  that  he  had  no 
pretenlion  to  any  luchacknowledgment. 
.But  fhe  argued  with  great  vehemence, 
that  fhe  mould  never  be  able  to  make 
an  acknowledgment  adequate  to  the  fer- 
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Vice  he  had  done  her,  and  that  fhe  fhould 
never  be  perfe&ly  eafy  in  her  own  mind, 
until  fhe  found  fome  opportunity  of  ma- 
nifefting  the  feiife  fhe  had  of  the  obli- 
gation. *  I  do  not  pretend/  laid  fhe, 
'  to  reward  Mr.  Pipes  ;  but  I  fhall  be 
<  abfolutely  unhappy,  unlefs  I  am  al- 
*  lowed  to  give  him  fome  token  of  my 
(  regard.' 

Peregrine,  thus  earneftly  folicited,  de- 
fired,  that  fmce  me  was  bent  upon  dif- 
playing  her  generofity,  fhe  would  not 
beltow  upon  him  any  pecuniary  grati- 
fication, but  honour  him  with  fome 
trinket,  as  a  mark  of  cor.fideration  j  be- 
caufe  he  himfelf  had  fuch  a  particular 
value  for  the  fellow,  on  account  of  his 
attachment  and  fidelity,  that  he  mould 
be  lorry  to  fee  him  treated  on  the  foot- 
Ing  of  a  common  mercenary  domeltick. 

There  was  not  one  jewel  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  this  grateful  young  lady,  that 
fhe  would  not  have  gladly  given  as  a 
recompence,  or  badge  of  dirtinc~lion  to 
her  reicuer;  but  his  matter  pitched  up- 
on a  leal- ring  of  no  great  value  that 
hung  at  her  watch,  and  Pipes  being 
called  in,  had  permiflion  to  accept  that 
teftimony  of  Mils  Sophy's  favour.  Tom 
received  it  accordingly  with  fundry 
fcrapes,  and  having  killed  it  with  great 
devotion,  put  it  on  his  little  ringer, 
and  ftrutted  off,  extremely  proud  ot  his 
acquifition. 

Emilia,  with  a  moft  enchanting  fweet- 
nefs  of  afpecl,  told  her  lover,  that  he 
had  inltruiled  her  how  to  behave  to- 
wards him  5  and  taking-  a  diamond  ring 
from  her  finger,  defired  he  would  wear 
it  for  her  fake.  He  received  the  pledge 
as  became  him,  and  prefer. ted  another 
in  exchange,  which  fhe  at  firft  refuied, 
alledging  that  it  would  defiroy  the  intent 
of  her  acknowledgment  j  but  Peregrine 
afTured  her,  he  had  accepted  her  jewel, 
not  as  a  proof  of  her  gratitude,  but  as 
the  mark  of  her  love;  and  that  if  fhe 
refufed  a  mutual  token,  he  fhoiild  look 
upon  himfelf  as  the  object  of  her  difdain. 
Her  eyes  kindled,  and  her  cheeks  glow- 
ed with  refentmeat  at  this  impudent  in- 
timation, which  fhe  confidered  as  an 
tinfeafonable  intuit  5  and  the  young  gen- 
tleman perceiving  her  emotion,  licod 
eorrefted  for  his  temerity,  and  a&ed 
par.  don  for  the  liberty  of  his  remon  ft  ranee, 
which  he  hoped  fhe  would  afcribe  to  the 
prevalence  of  that  principle  alone  which 
he  had  always  taken  pride  in  avowing. 

Suphy  ieeing  him  diiconcerted,  in- 
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terpolcd  in  his  behalf,  and  chid  her  cou- 
fin  for  having  praclifed  fuch  unnecef- 
lary  affectation}  upon  which  Emilia, 
foftened  into  compliance,  held  out  her 
finger  as  a  fignal  of  her  condefcenfion. 
Peregrine  put  on  the  ring  with  great 
eagernefs,  mumbled  her  loft -white  hand 
in  an  extafy  which  would  not  allow  him 
to  confine  his  embraces  to  that  limb, 
but  Urged  him  to  feize  her  by  the  waiit, 
and  fnatch  a  delicious  kifs  from  her  love- 
ly pouting  lips  j  nor  would  he  leave  her  a 
butt  to  the  ridicule  of  Sophy,  en  whofe 
mouth  he  inftantly  committed  a  rape  of 
the  fame  nature ;  fo  that  the  two  friends, 
countenanced  by  each  other,  reprehended 
him  with  fuch  gentlenels  of  rebuke, 
that  he  was  almoft  tempted  to  repeat  the 
offence. 

The  morning  being  now  lighted  up, 
and  the  fervants  of  the  inn  on  foot,  he 
ordered  fome  chocolate  for  breakfaft, 
and  at  the  cldlre  of  the  ladies,  fent  Pipes 
to  fee  the  horfes  fed,  and  the  chariot 
prepared,  while  he  went  to  the  bar  and 
difcharged  the  bill. 

Thefe  meafures  being  tnken,  they  fet 
out  about  five  o'clock,  and  having  re- 
frefhed  themfelves  and  their  cattle  at 
another  inn  on  the  road,  proceeded  in 
the  afternoon.  Without  meeting  wii'i 
any  other  accident,  they  fafely  arrived 
at  the  place  of  their  deitination  ;  v-h.rc 
Mrs.  Gauntlet  expieffed  her  joy  at  iee- 
ing her  old  friend  Mr.Picklej  whom, 
however,  fhe  kindly  reproached  for  the 
long  discontinuance  of  his  regard.  With- 
out explaining  the  caufe  of  that  inter- 
ruption,  he  protefted  that  his  love  and 
elreem  had  r.evcr  been  difcontimted, 
and  that  for  the  future  he  fhouid  omit 
no  cccahon  of  testifying  how  much  he 
had  her  hiendiliip  at  heart.  She  thert 
made  him  acquainted  with  her  fan,  who 
at  that  time  was  in  the  houfe,  being 
excult'd  from  his  dury  by  furlough. 

This  young  man,  whofe  name  v/as 
Godfrey,  was  about  the  age  of  twenty, 
of  a  middling  fize,  vigorous  make,  re- 
markably well  ihaped,  and  the  fears  c£ 
the  fmall-pox,  of  which  he  bore  a  good 
number,  added  a  peculiar  manlinds  to 
the  air  of  his  countenance.  His  capaci- 
ty was  good,  and  his  difpofition  na- 
turally frank  and  eafy)  but  he  had  been 
a  foldier  from  his  infancy,  ar d  his  edu- 
cation v/as  altogether  in  the  military 
ftyle.  Ke  looked  upon  talie  and  letter* 
as  mere  pedantry,  beneath  vhe  con- 
fideration  of  a  gentleman,  and  every 
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civil  ftation  of  life  as  mean,  when  cam- 
pared  with  the  profeffion  of  arms.  He 
had  made  great  progrefs  in  the  gym- 
naftick  iciences  of  dancing,  fencing, 
and  riding  j  played  perfectly  well  on  the 
German  flute;  and,  above  all  things, 
valued  himfelf  upon  a  fcrapulous  ob- 
fervance  of  all  the  points  of  honour. 

Had  Peregrine  and  he  confidered 
themfelves  upon  equal  footing,  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  immediate- 
ly entered  into  a  league  of  intimacy  and 
friendfhip;  but  this  fufficient  foldier 
looked  upon  his  filler's  admirer  as  a 
young  ftudent-raw  from  the  univerfity, 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  mankind  ;  while 
Squire  Pickle  beheld  Godfrey  in  the 
light  of  a  needy  volunteer,  greatly  infe- 
rior to  himfelf  in  fortune,  as  well  as 
every  other  accompliflimcnt.  This  mu- 
tual mifunderftanding  could  not  fail  of 
producing  animofities.  The  very  next 
day  after  Peregrine's  arrival,  fome  fharp 
repartees  pafled  between  them  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  ladies,  before  whom  each 
endeavoured  to  afTeit  his  own  fuperiori- 
ty.  In  thefe  contells,  our  hero  never 
failed  cf  obtaining  the  victory,  becaufe 
his  genius  was  more  acute,  and  his  ta- 
lents better  cultivated  than  thole  of  his 
antagoniil,  who  therefore  took  umbrage 
at  his  fuccefs,  became  jealous  of  his  re- 
putation,, and  began  to  treat  him  with 
marks  of  fcorn  and  dilrefpect. 

His  filler  law,  and  dreading  the  confe- 
quenceof  his  ferocity,  not  only  took  him 
to  taik  in  private  for  his  impolite  behavi- 
our, but  alfo  intieated  her  lover  to  make 
allowances  for  the  roughnefs  of  her  bro- 
ther's education.  He  kindly  allured  her, 
that  whatever  pains  it  might  coft  him  to 
vanquish  his  own  impetuous  temper,  he 
xvould  for  her  fake  endure  all  the  morti- 
fications to  which  her  brother's  arro- 
gance might  expofe  him  j  and  after  hav- 
ing Uayed  with  her  two  days,  and  en- 
joyed icvcral  private  interviews,  during 
which  he  acted  the  part  of  a  molt 
pafiionate  lover,  he  took  his  leave  of 
Mrs.  Gauntlet  over  night,  and  told  the 
young  ladies  he  would  call  early  next 
morning  to  bid  them  farewel.  Pie  did 
not  neglect  this  piece  of  duty,  and  found 
the  two  friends  at  breakfalt  already  pre- 
pared in  the  parlour.  All  three  being 
extremely  affected  with  the  thoirghts  of 
parting,  a  moll  pathetick  iilence  for  fome 
time  prevailed,  till  Peregrine  put  an  end 
to  it  by  lamenting  his  fate,  in  being 
ebliged  to  exile  himfelf  fo  long  from 


the.  dear  object  of  his  moft  iriterefting- 
wifh.  He  begged  with  the  moft  earned 
fupplications,  that  me  would  now,  in 
confideration  of  the  cruel  abfence  he 
muft  fuffer,  give  him  the  confolation 
which  me  had  hitherto  refufed  j  namely, 
that  of  knowing  he  pofferTed  a  place 
within  her  heart.  The  confidante  fe- 
condedhis  requeft,  reprefenting  that  it 
was  now  no  time  to  difguife  her  fenti- 
ments,  when  her  lover  was  about  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  might  be  in 
danger  of  contracting  other  connections, 
uulefs  he  was  confirmed  in  his  conftan- 
cy,  by  knowing  how  far  he  could  de- 
pend upon  her  love  9  and,  in  fhort,  flic 
was  plied  with  fuch  irrefiftible  impor- 
tunities, that  die  anfwered  in  the  ut> 
moft  confulion,  '  Though  I  have  avoid- 
'  ed  literal  acknowledgments,  methinks 

*  the   circumftances   of  my  behaviour 
f  might  have  convinced  Mr.  Pickle,  that 
'  I  do  not  regard  him  as  a  common  ac- 

*  quaintance.' — *  My  charming  Emi- 
'  lyP  cried  the  impatient  lover,  throw- 
ing himfelf  at  her  feet,  *  why  will  you 
'  deal  out  my  happinefs  in  fuch  fcanty 
'  portions?  Why  will  you  thus  mince  the 
4  declaration  which  would  overwhelm 
4  me  with  pleafure,  and  chear  my  lone- 

*  ly  reflection,  while  I  figh  amid  the  fo- 
'  litude  of  feparation?'     His  fair  mif- 
trefs,  melted    by  this   image,   replied, 
with  the  tears  gu  (hing  from  her  eyes, 

*  J'm  afraid  I  mall  feel  that  feparatio» 
'  more    feverely    than    you    imagine.' 
Tranfported  at  this  flattering  confellion, 
he  preffed   her  to  his  breaft,  and  while 
her  head  reclined  upon  his  neck,  mingled 
his  tears  with  her's  in  great  abundance, 
breathing  the  moft  tender  vows  of  eter- 
nal fide  lily.    The  gentle  heart  of  Sophy 
could  not  bear  this  fcene  unmoved  j   me 
wept  with  fympathy,  and  encouraged 
the   lovers  to  refign   themfelves  to  the 
will   of  fate,  and  fupport    their  fpirits 
with  the  hope  of  meeting  again  on  hap- 
pier terms.     Finally,  after  mutual  pro- 
mifes,  exhortations,  and  endearments, 
Peregrine  took  his  leave,  his  heart  being 
lo  full  that  he  could  fcarce  pronounce 
the  word,    Adieu!    and    mounting   his 
horfe  at  the  door,  let  out  with  Pipes  for 
the  garrilbn. 


CHAP.     XXVIII. 

PEREGRINE  IS  OVERTAKEN  BY  MR. 

GAUNTLET,      WITH      WHOM      HE 

FIGHTS 


PEREGRINE    PICKLE. 


FIGHTS  A  DUEL,  AND  CONTRACTS 
AN  INTIMATE  FRIENDSHIP.  HE 
ARRIVES  AT  THE  GARRISON, 
AND  FINDS  HIS  MOTHER  AS  IM- 
PLACABLE AS  EVER .  HE  IS  IN- 
SULTED BY  HIS  BROTHER  GAM, 
WHOSE  PRECEPTOR  HE  DISCI- 
PLINES WITH  A  HORSE-WHIP. 

IN  order  to  expel  the  melancholy 
images  that  took  pofieifion  of  his 
fancy,  at  parting  from  his  mirtrefs,  he 
called  in  the  flattering  ideas  of  thofe 
pleafures  he  expefted  to  r njoy  in  France  j 
and  before  he  had  rode  ten  miles,  his 
imagination  was  effectually  amufed. 

\Vhile  he  thus  profecuted  his  travels 
by  anticipation,  and  indulged  himfelf  in 
all  the  infolence  of  hope,  at  the  turning 
of  a  lane  he  was  all  of  a  fudden  over- 
taken by  Emilia's  brother  on  horfe'oack, 
who  told  him  he  was  riding  the  fame 
way,  and  mould  be  glad  of  his  com- 
pany. 

This  young  gentleman,  whether 
prompted  by  perfonal  pique,  or  aclu- 
ated  with  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his 
family,  had  followed  our  hero,  with  a 
view  of  obliging  him  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  his  attachment  to  his  lifter.  Pe- 
regrine returned  his  compliment  with 
fuch  difdainful  civility,  as  gave  him 
room  to  believe  that  he  fufpecled  his 
errand  ;  and  therefore,  without  farther 
preamble,  he  declared  his  bufmefs  in 
thefe  words  :  *  Mr.  Pickle,  you  have 
'  carried  on  a  correipondence  with  my 

*  fifter  for  fome  time,  and  I  mould  be 

*  glad  to  know  the  nature  of  it.'     To 
this  queftion  our  lover  replied,  *  Sir,  I 
'  mould  be  glad  to  know  what  title  you 
'  have  to  demand  that  fatisfa6tion  ?' — . 
'  Sir,'  anfwered  the  other,  *  I  demand 

*  it  in  the  capacity  of  a  brother,    jea- 
4  lous  of  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  of 
'  his    lifter's  reputation  ;    and   if  your 
'  intentions  are   honourable,   you  will 
«  not  refute  it.' — 'Sir,'  laid  Peregrine, 
'  I  am  not  at  prefent  difpoied  to  appeal 

*  to  your  opinion  for  the  reclitude  of 
'  my  intentions  j  and  I  think  you  af- 

*  fume  a  little  too   much  importance, 

*  in  pretending  to  judge  my  conducl.' 
— {  Sir,'  rep  Vied  the  foldier,  «  I  pretend 

*  to  judge  the    conduct  of  every  man 
«  who  interferes  with  my  concerns,  and 
'  even  to  chair?  ft:  him,  if  I  think  he  aits 
'  amifs.'— '  Chailii'e  !'  cried  the  youth, 
with  indignation  in  his  looks  j  <  fure  you 

*  dare  not  apply  that  term  to  me  ?'-i- 


1  You  are  miltakeh,'  faid  Godfrey,  *  I 
'  dare  do  any  thing  that  becomes  the 
*  character  of  a  gentleman/ — '  Gentle- 
'  man,  God  wot  !'  replied  the  other, 
looking  contemptuoufiy  at  his  equipage, 
which  was  none  of  the  moft  fuperb;  *  a 
'  very  pretty  gentleman,  truly!'  Thefol- 
diei's  wrath  was  inflamed  by  this  ironi- 
cal repetition,  the  contempt  of  which 
his  confcious  poverty  made  him  feel ; 
and  he  called  his  antagoniit  prefump- 
tuous  boy,  infolent  upilart,  with  other 
epithets,  which  Perry  retorted  with  great 
bitternefs.  A  formal  challenge  hav- 
ing pa{Ted  between  them,  they  alighted 
at  the  firft  inn.  and  walked  into  the 
next  field,  in  order  to  decide  their  quar- 
rel by  the  fword.  Having  pitched  upon 
the  fpot,  helped  to  pull  off  each  other's 
boots,  and  laid  afide  their  coats  and 
waiftcoats,  Mr.  Gauntlet  told  h'is  op- 
ponent, that  he  himfelf  was  looked  up- 
on in  the  army  as  an  expert  fword  fman, 
and  that  if  Mr.  Pickle  had  not  made 
that  fcience  his  particular  ftudy,  they 
fliould  be  upon  a  more  equtil  footing 
in  ufingpiftols.  Peregrine  was  too  much 
incenfed  to  thank  him  for  his  plain  deal- 
ing, and  too  confident  of  his  own  fkill 
i  the  other's  propoial,  which  he 
accordingly  rejected  :  then  drawing  his 
fword,  he  obiervecl,  that  were  he  to  treat 
Mr.  Gauntlet  according  to  his  deierts, 
he  would  order  his  man  to  punifii  his 
audacity  with  a  horfe-whip.  Exafpe- 
rated  at  this  expreillon,  which  he  con- 
ficlered  as  an  indelible  affront,  he  made 
no  reply,  but-  attacked  his  adveriary 
with  equal  ferocity  and  addrefs.  The 
youth  parried  his  fit  It  and  fecond  thru  it,' 
but  received  the  third  in  the  outfide  of 
his  fword -arm.  Though  the  wound 
was  fuperficial,  he  was  tranfported  with 
rage  at  light  of  his  own  blood,  and  re- 
turned the  aiTault  with  fuch  fury  and 
precipitation,  that  Gauntlet,  loth  to  take 
advantage  of  his  unguarded  heat,  ftood 
upon  the  defenfive.  In  the  fefond  longe, 
Peregrine's  weapon  entering  a  kind'of 
net- work  in  the  ihell  of  Godfrey's  fword, 
the  blade  fnnpped  in  two,  and  left  him 
at  the  mercy  of  the  foldier;  who,  far' 
from  making  an  infolent  ule  of  the  vic- 
tory he  had  gained,  put  up  his  Toledo 
'with  great  deliberation,  like  a  man  who 
had  been  ufed  to  that  kind  of  rencoun- 
ters, obierved  that  fuch  a  blade  as  Pe- 
regrine's was  not  to  be  trufted  with  a 
man's  life:  then  adviring  the  owner  to 
treat  a  gentleman  in  di  ft ire  is  with  wiore 
La 
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refpect  for  the  future,  he  flipped  on  his 
boots,  and  with  fallen  dignity  of  de- 
meanour ftalked  back  to  the  inn. 

Though  Pickle  was  extremely  mor- 
tified at  his  mifcarriage  in  this  adven- 
ture, he  was  alfo  ftruck  with  the  beha- 
viour of  his  antagoniftj  which  affected 
him  the  more,  as  he  underftood  that 
Godfrey's  fierte  had  proceeded  from  the 
jealous  fenfibility  of  a  gentleman  declin- 
ed into  the  vale  of  misfortune.  Gaunt- 
let's valour  and  moderation  induced  him 
to  put  a  favourable  conftruction  on  all 
thofe  circumftances  of  that  young  fol- 
dier's  conduft,  which  before  had  given 
him  difguft.  Though  in  any  other  cafe 
he  would  have  induftrioufly  avoided  the 
lead  appearance  of  fubmiffion,  he  fol- 
lowed his  conqueror  to  the  inn,  with  a 
view  of  thanking  him  for  his  generous 
forbearance,  and  of  foliciting  his  friend- 
ihip  and  correfpondence. 

Godfrey  had  his  foot  in  the  ftirrup  to 
mount,  when  Peregrine  coming  up  to 
him,  defired  he  would  defer  his  depar- 
ture for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  fa- 
vour him  with  a  little  private  converfa- 
tion.  The  foldier,  who  miftook  the 
meaning  of  the  requeft,  immediately 
quitted  his  horfe,  and  followed  Pickle 
into  a  chamber,  where  he  expected  to 
find  a  brace  of  piftols  loaded  on  the 
table  j  but  he  was  very  agreeably  de- 
ceived, when  our  hero,  in  the  moft  re- 
fpe6lful  terms,  acknowledged  his  noble 
deportment  in  the  field,  owned  that  till 
then  he  had  mifunderftood  his  charac- 
ter, and  begged  that  he  would  honour 
him  with  his  intimacy  and  correfpon- 
dence. 

Gauntlet,  who  had  feen  undoubted 
proofs  of  Peregrine's  courage,  which 
had  ccnfiderably  railed  him  in  his  efteem, 
and  had  fenfe  enough  to  perceive  that 
this  conceflion  was  not  owing  to  any 
fordid  or  finifter  motive,  embraced  his 
offer  with  demon  ilrations  of  infinite  fa- 
tisfaction.  When  he  underftood  the 
terms  on  which  Mr.  Pickle  was  with 
his  filler,  he  proffered  his  fervice  in  his 
turn,  either  as  an  agent,  mediator,  or 
confidante  :  nay,  to  give  this  new  friend 
a  convincing  proof  of  his  fincerity,  he 
difcloied  to  him  a  paflion  which  he  had 
for  fbme  time  entertained  for  his  coufm, 
Mifs  Sophy,  though  he  durft  not  re- 
veal his  femiments  to  hyr  father,  left  he 
ihould  be  offended  at  his  prefumption, 
and  withdraw  his  protection  from  the 
family. 


Peregrine's  generous  heart  was  wrung 
with  anguifh,  when  he  underftood  that 
this  young  gentleman,  who  was  the 
only  fon  of  a  diiiinguimed  officer,  had 
carried  arms  for  the  ipace  of  five  years, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  a  fubal- 
tern's  commiflion,  though  he  had  al- 
ways behaved  with  remarkable  regula- 
rity and  fpirit,  and  acquired  the  friend- 
Ihip  and  eiteem  of  all  the  officers  under 
whom  he  had  ferved. 

He  would,  at  that  time,  with  the  ut- 
moft  pleafure,  have  lhared  his  finances 
with  him  j  but  as  he  would  not  run  the 
rifk  of  offending  the  young  foldier's  de- 
licacy of  honour,  by  a  premature  exer- 
tion of  his  liberality,  he  refolved  to 
infinuate  himfelf  into  an  intimacy  with 
him,  before  he  would  venture  to  take 
fuch  freedoms ;  and  with  that  viewprefT- 
ed  Mr.  Gauntlet  to  accompany  him  to 
the  garriibn,  where  he  did  not  doubt 
of  having  influence  enough  to  make  him 
a  welcome  gueft.  Godfrey  thanked  him 
very  courteoufly  for  his  invitation,  whichi 
he  faid  he  could  not  immediately  accept, 
but  promifed  if  he  would  favour  him 
with  a  letter,  and  fix  the  time  at  which 
he  propofed  to  fet  put  for  France,  he 
would  endeavour  to  vifit  him  at  the  com- 
modore's habitation,  and  from  thence 
give  him  a  convoy  to  Dover.  This  new 
treaty  being  fettled,  and  a  doffil  of  lint, 
with  a  fnip  of  plafter,  applied  to  our 
adventurer's  wound,  he  parted  from  the 
brother  of  his  dear  Amelia,  to  whom, 
and  his  friend  Sophy,  he  fent  his  kind- 
eft  wifhes  j  and  having  lodged  one  night 
upon  the  road,  arrived  next  day  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  garrifon,  where  he 
found  all  his  friends  in  good  health, 
and  overjoyed  at  his  return. 

The  commodore,  who  was  by  this 
time  turned  of  feventy,  and  altogether 
crippled  by  the  gout,  feldom  went 
abroad  }  and  as  his  converfation  was 
not  very  entertaining,  had  but  little 
company  within  doors  j  fo  that  his  fpi- 
rits  muft  have  quite  ftagnated,  had  riot 
they  been  kept  in  motion  by  the  con- 
verfation of  Hatchway,  and  received 
at  different  times  a  wholefome  fillip  from 
the  difcipline  of  his  fpoufe  who,  by 
the  force  of  pride,  religion,  and  Coniac, 
had  erected  a  moft  terrible  tyranny  in 
the  houfe.  There  was  fuch  a  quick  cir- 
culation of  domefticks  in  the  family, 
that  every  fuit  of  livery  had  been  worn 
by  figures  of  all  dimenfions :  Trunnion 
hiinfelf  had  long  before  this  time  yield- 
ed 
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cd  to  the  torrent  of  her  arbitrary  fway  ; 
though  not  without  divers  obftinate  ef- 
forts to  maintain  his  liberty  j  and  now, 
that  he  was  difabled  by  his  infirmities, 
when  he  ufed  to  hear  his  emprel's  fmg- 
ing  the  loud  Orthyan  fong  among  the 
fervants  below,  he  would  often  in  whif- 
pers  communicate  to  the  lieutenant, 
hints  of  what  he  would  do,  it  fo  be  as 
how  he  was  not  deprived  of  the  ufe  of 
his  precious  limbs.  Hatchway  was  the 
only  perfon  whom  the  temper  of  Mrs. 
Trunnion  reflected,  either  becaufe  flie 
dreaded  his  ridicule,  or  looked  upon 
his  perfon  with  eyes  of  affection.  This 
being  the  fituation  of  things  in  the 
garriibn,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  old  gentleman  highly  enjoyed  the 
prefence  of  Peregrine,  who  found  means 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  ib  effectually  with 
his  aunt,  that  while  he  remained  at  home, 
(he  feemed  to  have  exchanged  the  dif- 
poiition  of  a  tigrefs  for  that  of  a  gen- 
tle kid  :  but  he  found  his  own  mother 
as  implacable,  and  his  father  as  much 
hen-pecked,  as  ever. 

Gamaliel,  who  now  very  feldom  en- 
joyed the  converfation  of  his  old  friend 
the  commodore,  had  fome  time  ago  en- 
tered into  an  amicable  fociety,  confirming 
of  the  barber,  apothecary,  attorney,  and 
excifeman  of  the  parim,  among  whom 
he  ufecl  to  fpend  the  evening  at  Tunley's, 
and  liften  to  their  difputes  upon  philo- 
fophy  and  politicks,  with  great  comfort 
and  edification,  while  his  fovereign  lady 
domineered  at  home  as  ufual,  vifited 
with  great  pomp  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  employed  her  chief  care  in  the  edu- 
cation of  her  darling  ion  Gam,  who  was 
now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
fo  remarkable  for  his  perverfe  difpofition, 
that  in  fpite  of  his  mother's  influence 
and  authority,  he  was  not  only  hated, 
but  allb  defpifed,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad.  She  had  put  him  under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  curate,  who  lived  in  the  fa- 
mily, and  was  obliged  to  attend  him  in 
all  his  exercifes  and  excurfions.  This 
governor  was  a  low-bred  fellow,  who 
had  neither  experience  nor  ingenuity, 
but  poflerTed  a  large  fund  of  adulation 
and  fervile  complaifance,  by  which  he 
had  gained  the  good  graces  of  Mrs. 
Pickle,  and  preilded  over  all  her  deli- 
berations in  the  fume  manner  as  his  lu- 
fuperior  managed  thole  of  Mrs.  Trun- 
nion. 

He  had  one  day  rode  out  to  take  the 
air  with  his  pupil,  who,  as  I  have  al- 


ready obferved,  was  odious  to  the  poor 
people,  for  having  killed  their  dogs  ami 
broken  their  inclofures,  and  on  account 
of  his  hump,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title 
of  my  Lcrd\  when  in  a  narrow  lane  they 
chanced  to  meet  Peregrine  on  horfe- 
back. 

The  young  fquire  no  fooner  perceived 
his  elder  brother^for  whom  he  had  been 
inftructed  to  entertain  the  moft  invete- 
rate grudge,  than  he  refolved  to  infult 
him  enpajj'ant)  and  a&ually  rode againft 
him  full  gallop.  Our  hero  guefrmg  his 
aim,  fixed  himfelf  in  his  ftirrups,  and 
by  a  dexterous^management  of  the  reins, 
avoided  the  mock  in  fuch  a  manner,  a$ 
that  their  legs  only  mould  encounter, 
by  which  means  my  lord  was  tilted  out 
of  his  faddle,  and  in  a  twinkling' laid 
fprawling  in  the  dirt.  The  governor, 
enraged  at  the  difgrace  of  his  charge^ 
advanced  with  great  infolence  and  furyj 
and  (truck  at  Peregrine  with  his  whip; 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  our 
young  gentleman  than  this  aflault,  which 
furnifhed  him  with  an  opportunity  of 
chaftifmgan  officious  wretch,  who-ie  pe- 
tulance and  malice  he  had  longed  to  pu- 
nifh.  He  therefore,  fpurringup  his  horfc 
towards  his  antagoniit,  overthrew  him  in 
the  middle  of  ahedge.  Beforehe  had  time 
to  recollect  himfelt  from  the  confuiion 
of  the  fall,  Pickle  alighted  in  a  trice, 
and  exercifed  his  horie-wh-p  with  fuch 
agility  about  the  curate's  face  and  ears^ 
that  he  was  fain  to  prottrate  himfelf  be- 
fore his  enraged  conqueror,  and  implore 
his  forbearance  in  the  moft  abject  terms. 
While  Peregrine  was  thus  employed, 
his  brother  Gam  had  made  fhift  to  rife 
and  attack  him  in  the  rear  5  for  which 
reafon,  when  the  tutor  was  quelled,  the 
victor  faced  about,  matched  the  weapon 
out  of  his  hand,  and  having  broken  it 
to  pieces,  remounted  his  horfe,  and  rode 
off,  without  deigning  to  honour  him 
with  any  other  notice. 

The  condition  in  which  they  returned 
produced  infinite  clamour  againll  the 
conqueror,  who  was  reprefented  as  a 
ruffian  who  had  lain  in  ambufti  to  make 
away  with  his  brother,  in  whofe  defence 
the  curate  was  faid  to  have  received  thole 
cruel  {tripes,  that  hindered  him  from 
appearing  fo,r  three  whole  weeks  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  at  church. 

Complaints  were  made  to  the  com- 
modore, who  having  inquired  into  the 
circumftances  of  the  affair,  approved  of 
what  his  nephew  had  done  j  adding, 

with 
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many  oaths,  that,  provided  Pere- 
grine had  been  out  of  the  fcrape,  he 
wifhed  Crook-back  had  broke  his  neck 
jji  the  fall. 


CHAP.     XXIX. 

Jit  PROJECTS  A  PLAN  OF  REVENGE, 
WHICH  IS  EXECUTED  AGAINST 
THE  CURATE. 

OUR  hero,  exafperated  at  the  vil- 
lainy of  the  curate,  in  the  trea- 
cherous mifreprefentation  he  had  made 
of  this  rencounter,  determined  to  prac- 
tife  upon  him  a  method  of  revenge, 
which  fhould  be  not  only  effectual,  but 
alfo  unattended  with  any  bad  confe- 
quence  to  himfelf.  For  this  purpofe  he 
and  Hatchway,  to  whom  he  imparted 
his  plan,  went  to  the  alehoufe  one  even- 
ing, and  called  for  an  empty  room, 
knowing  there  was  no  other  but  that 
which  they  had  chofen  for  tjie  fcene  of 
action.  This  apartment  was  a  fort  of 
a  parlour  that  fronted  the  kitchen,  with 
a  window  towards  the  yard  j  where,  af- 
ter they  had  fat  fome  time,  the  lieutenant 
found  means  to  amufe  the  landlord  in 
difcourfe,  while  Peregrine,  ftepping  out 
into  the  yard,  by  the  talent  of  mimickry, 
which  lie  poflefled  in  a  furprizing  de- 
gree, counterfeited  a  dialogue  between 
the  curate  and  Tunley's  wife.  This 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  publican,  for 
whofe  hearing  it  was'calculated,  inflam- 
ed his  naturally  jealous  difpofition  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  conceal 
his  emotion,  but  made  an  hundred  ef- 
forts to  quit  the  room  ;  while  the  lieu- 
tenant, fmoaking  his  pipe  with  great 
gravity,  as  if  he  neither  heard  what  paiT- 
ed,  nor  took  notice  of  the  landlord's  dif- 
crder,  detained  him  on  the  fpot  by  a 
fucceflion  of  queftions  which  he  could 
not  rcfufe  to  anfwer ;  though  he  flood 
fweating  with  agony  all  the  time,  ftretch- 
ing  his  neck  every  inftant  towards  the 
window  through  which  the  voices  were 
conveyed,  fcratching  his  head,  and  ex- 
hibiting fun  dry  other  fymptoms  of  im- 
patience and  agitation.  At  length,  tiie 
fuppofed  converfation  came  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  amorous  complaifarice,  that  the 
hufband,  quite  frantick  with  his  ima- 
ginary difgrace,  rufhed  out  at  "the  door, 
crying,  *  Coming,  Sir!'  But,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  circuit  round  one  half 
<f  the  houfc,  Peregrine  had  got  iu  l?y 


the  window,  before  Tunley  arrived  i* 
the  yard . 

According  to  the  feigned  intelligence 
he  had  received,  he  ran  directly  to  the 
barn,  in  expectation  of  making  fome 
very  extraordinary  difcovery ;  and  hav- 
ing employed  fome  minutes  in  rummag- 
ing the  ftravv  to  no  purpofe,  returned  m 
a  ftate  of  detraction  to  the  kitchen,  juit 
as  his  wife  chanced  to  enter  at  the  other 
door.  The  circumftance  of  her  appear- 
ance confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that 
the  deed  was  done.  As  the  difeafe  of 
being  hen-pecked  was  epidemick  in  the 
pariih,  he  durft  not  exprefs  the  leaft 
hint  of  his  uneafmefs  to  her,  but  refolv- 
ed  to  take  vengeance  on  the  libidinous 
prieft,  who,  he  imagined,  had  corrupt- 
ed the  chaftity  of  his  fpoufe. 

The  two  confederates,  in  order  to  be 
certified  that  their  fcheme  had  taken  ef- 
fect, as  well  as  to  blow  up  the  flame 
which  they  had  kindled,  called  forTun- 
ley,  in  whofe  countenance  they  could 
eaflly  difcern  his  confufion.  Peregrine 
defired  him  to  fit  down  and  drink  a  glafs 
with  them,  began  to  interrogate  him 
about  his  family,  and  among  other 
things,  afked  him  how  long  he  had  been 
married  to  that  handfome  wife.  This 
queftion,  which  was  put  with  an  arch 
fignificance  of  look,  alarmed  the  pub- 
lican, who  began  to  fear  that  Pickle 
had  overheard  his  dishonour ;  and  this 
fufpicion  was  not  at  all  removed,  when 
the  lieutenant,  with  a  fly  regard,  pro- 
nounced, *  Tunley,  wan't  you  noofed 

*  by  the   curate ?'-—<  Yes,  I  was!"  re- 
plied the  landlord,  with  an  eagernefs  and 
perplexity  of  tone,  as  if  he  thought  the 
lieutenant  knew,   that  thereby  bung  a, 
tale}  and  Hatchway  fupported  this  fu- 
fpicion, by  anfwering,  <  Nay,  as  for  that 

*  matter,  ,jhe  curate  may  be  a  very  fuf- 
'  ficient  man  in  his  way.'     This  tran- 
fition  from  his  wife  to  the  curate,  con- 
vinced him  that  his  mame  was  known 
to  his  guefts;  and  in  the  tranfport  of 
his  indignation,   he   pronounced  with 
great  emphafis, c  A  fufficient  man  !  Odds 

heart !  I  believe  they  are  all  wolves  in 
fneep's  cloathing.  I  wifh  to  God  I 
could  fee  the  day,  mafter,  when  there 
mall  not  be  a  prieft,  an  excifeman, 
or  a cuftom-houle  officer,  in  this  king- 
dom. As  for  that  fellow  ot"  a  cur?te, 
if  I  do  catch  him — It  don't  fignify 
talking — But,  by  the  Lord  ! — Gen- 
tlemen, my  iervice  to  you/ 
The  allociates  being  fatisfied  by  thefe 
abrupt 
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abrupt  infmuations,  that  they  had  fo 
far  fucceeded  in  their  aim,  waited  with 
impatience  two  or  three  days  in  expec- 
tation of  hearing  that  Tunley  had  fallen 
upon  fome  method  of  being  revenged  for 
this  imaginary  wrong;  but  finding  that 
either  his  invention  was  too  mallow,  or 
his  inclination  too  languid,  to  gratify 
their  defire  of  his  own  accord,  they  de- 
termined to  bring  .the  affair  to  fuch  a 
crifis,  that  he  mould  not  be  able  to  with- 
ftand  the  opportunity  of  executing  his 
vengeance.  With  this  view,  they  one 
evening  hired  a  boy  to  run  to  Mr. 
Pickle's  houfe,  and  tell  the  curate,  that 
Mrs.  Tunley  being  taken  fuddenly  ill, 
her  hufband  defired  he  would  come  im- 
mediately and  pray  with  her.  Mean- 
while, they  had  taken  pofleffion  of  a 
room  in  the  houfe;  and  Hatchway  en- 
gaging the  landlord  in  converfation,  Pe- 
regrine in  his  return  from  the  yard,  ob- 
ferved,  as  if  by  accident,  that  the  parfon 
was  gone  into  tb.e  kitchen,  in  order, 
as  he  fuppofed,  to  catechize  Tunley's 
wife. 

The  publican  ftarted  at  this  intelli- 
gence, and  under  pretence  of  ferving 
another  company  in  the  next  room, 
went  out  to  the  barn,  where  arming 
himfelf  with  a  rlail,  he  repaired  to  a 
lane  through  which  the  curate  was  xm- 
der  a  neceuity  of  pafTing  in  his  way 
home.  There  he  lay  in  ambufh,  with 
fell  intent ;  and  when  the  fuppofed  au- 
thor of  his  fliame  arrived,  greeted  him 
in  the  dark  with  fuch  a  falutation,  as 
forced  him  to  ftagger  backward  three 
paces  at  leaft.  If  the  fecond  applica- 
tion had  taken  effect,  in  all  probability 
that  fpot  would  have  been  the  bounda- 
ry of  tlie  parfon's  mortal  peregrination  5 
but,  luckily  for  himjhts  antagonift  was 
not  expert  in  the  management  of  his 
weapon,  which  by  a  twiit  of  the  thong 
that  connected  the  legs,  inftead  of  pitch- 
ing upon  the  head  of  the  aiT.onifh-.xi  cu- 
rate, defcended  in  an  oblique  direction 
oa  his  own  pate,  with  iuch  a  fwing, 
that  the  fkull  actually  rung  like  an  apo- 
thecary's mortar,  and  ten  thoufand  lights 
feemed  to  dance  before  his  eyes.  The 
curate  recolle6ting  himfelf  during  the 
refpite  he  obtained  from  this  accident, 
and  believing  his  aggrelfor  to  be  ibme 
thief  who  lurked  in  that  place  for  prey, 
refolved  to  make  a  running  fight,  until 
he  fhould  arrive  within  cry  of  his  habi- 
tation. With  this  defign  he  railed  up 


his  cudgel  for  the  defence  of  his  head, 
and  betaking  himfelf  to  his  heels,  be- 
gan to  roar  for  help  with  the  lungs 
of  a  Stentor.  Tunley  throwing  away 
the  flail,  which  he  duril  no  longer  truft 
with  the  execution  of  his  revenge,  pur- 
fued  the  fugitive  with  all  the  fpeed  he 
could  exert  f  and  the  other,  either  un- 
nerved by  fear,  or  (tumbling  over  a 
ftone,  was  overtaken  before  he  had  run 
an  hundred  paces.  He  no  fooner  felt 
the  wind  of  the  publican's  fift  that  whift- 
led  round  his  ears,  than  he  fell  flat  upon 
the  earth  at  full  length,  and  the  cudgel 
flew  from  his  unclalping  hand  ;  when 
Tunley,  fpringing  like  a  tiger  upon  his 
back,  rained  fuch  a  fhower  of  blows 
upon  his  carcafe,  that  he  imagined  him- 
felf under  the  difcipline  of  ten  pair  of 
fills  at  leaft  5  yet  the  imaginary  cuckold, 
not  fatisfied  with  annoying  the  prieft 
in  this  manner,  laid  hold  on  one  of  his 
ears  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  fo  unmer- 
cifully, that  the  curate  was  found  almoft 
entranced  with  pain  by  two  labourers, 
at  whole  approach  the  aflailant  retreated 
unperceived. 

The  lieutenant  had  pofted  himfelf  at 
-the  window,  in  order  to  lee  the  landlord  at 
his  firft  return }  and  no  fooner  perceived 
him  enter  the  yard,  than  he  called  him 
into  the  apartment,  impatient  to  learn 
the  effects  of  their  ftratagem.  Tunley 
obeyed  the  fummons,  and  appeared  be- 
fore his  guefts  in  all  the  violence  of  rage, 
diibrder,  and  fatigue:  his  noftrils  were 
dilated  more  than  one-half  beyond  their 
natural  capacity,  his  eyes  rolled,  his 
teeth  chattered,  he  fnored  in  breathing 
as  if  he  had  been  opprefled  by  the  night- 
mare, and  ftreams  of  fweat  flowed  down 
each  fide  of  his  forehead. 

Peregrine  affecting  to  ilart  at  the  ap- 
proach of  fuch  an  uncouth  figure,  aflced 
if  he  had  been  wreltling  with  a  fpiritj 
upon  which  he  anfwered  with  great  ve- 
hemence, '  Spirit:  No,  no,  mailer,  I 

*  \r-ivt   had  a    roll    and    tumble  with 
'  the  flefh. — A  dog!  I'll  teach  him  to 

*  come  a  caterwauling  about  my  doors  !* 
Gueffin^  from  this  reply,  that  his  aim 
was  accomplifhed,  and  curious  to  know 
the  particulars  of  the  rencounter, •'  Well, 

*  then,1  faith  the  youth,  *   1  hope  you 
e  have  prevailed  againtl  the  flem,  Tun-' 
<  ley?" — «  Yes,  yes,1  anfweied  the  pub- 
lican, '  I  have  cooled  his  capiifens,  as 
'  the  faying  is  :    I  have  played  fuch  a 

*  tune  about  his  ears,  that  Til  be  bound 

«  he 
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'  he  /han't  long  for  mufick  this  month. 
«  A  goatifh,  ram-faced  rafcal!  Why, 
'  he's  a  perfect  parifh  bull,  as  I  hope 

*  to  live.' 

Hatchway  obferving  that  he  feemed 
to  have  made  a  ftout  battle,  defired  he 
would  fit  down  and  recover  wind  ;  and 
after  he  had  fwal lowed  a  brace  of  bum- 
pers, his  vanity  prompted  him  to  expa- 
tiate upon  his  own  exploit  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  confederates,  without 
feeming  to  know  the  curate  was  his  an- 
tagonitr,  became  acquainted  with  every 
circumftance  of  the  ambufcade. 

Tunley  had  fcarce  got  the  better  of 
his  agitation,  when  his  wife  entering 
the  room,  told  them  by  way  of  news, 
that  fome  waggifh  body  had  fent  Mr. 
Sackbut  the  curate  to  pray  with  her. 
This  name  inflamed  the  huiband's  cho- 
lex  anew,  and  forgetting  all  his  com- 
plaifance  for  his  ijpoufe,  he  replied  with 
a  rancorous  grin,  *  Add  rabbit  him  !  I 

*  doubt  not  but  you  found  his  admoni- 

*  tions  deadly  comfortable!'  The  land- 
lady looking  at  her  vaflal  with  a  fo- 
vereign  afpect,  *  What  crotchets,'  faid 
fhe,  *  have  you  got  in  your  fool's  head, 
'  I  trow  ?  I  know  no  bufinefs  you  have 

*  to  fit  here  like  a  gentleman  with  your 
4  arms  a-kimbo,  when  there's  another 

*  company  in  the  houfe  to  be  ferved.' 
The  fubmiflive  hu(band  took  the  hint, 
and,    without    farther    expoilulation, 
fneaked  out  of  the  room. 

Next?  day  it  was  reported,  that  Mr. 
Sackbut  had  been  way- laid,  and  almoft 
murdered  by  robbers,  and  an  advertife- 
ment  was  pafted  upon  the  church-door, 
offering  a  reward  to  any  perfon  that 
Ihould  dilcover  the  aflaflin ;  but  he  reap- 
ed no  fatisfaction  from  this  expedient, 
and  was  confined  to  his  chamber  a 
whole  fortnight  by  the  bruifes  he  had 
received. 


CHAP.     XXX. 

MR.  SACKBUT  ANI>  HIS  PUPIL  CON- 
SPIRE AGAINST  PEREGRINE,  WHO 
BEING  APPRIZED  OF  THEIR  DE- 
SIGN BY  HIS  SISTER,  TAKES  MEA- 
SURES FOR  COUNTERWORKING 
THEIR  SCHEME,  WHICH  IS  EXE- 
CUTED BY  MISTAKE  UPON  MR. 
GAUNTLET.  THIS  YOUNG  SOL- 
DIER MEETS  WITH  A  CORDIAL 
RECEPTION  FROM  THE  COMMO- 


DORE, WHO  GENEROUSLY  t>t- 
COYS  HIM  INTO  HIS  OWN  IN- 
TEREST. 

WH  E  N  he  confidered  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  ambufcade,  he 
could  not  perfuade  himfelf  that  he  had 
been  affaulted  by  a  common  thief,  be- 
caufe  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a 
robber  would  have  amufed  himfelf  in 
pummelling  rather  than  in  rifling  his 
preyj  he  therefore  afcribed  his  misfor- 
tune to  the  fecret  enmity  of  fome  perfon 
who  had  a  defign  upon  his  life;  and 
upon  mature  deliberation,  fixed  his  fu- 
fpicion  upon  Peregrine,  who  was  the  only 
man  on  earth  from  whom  he  thought 
he  deferved  fuch  treatment.  He  com- 
municated his  conjecture  to  his  pupil, 
who  readily  adopted  his  opinion,  and 
advifed  him  ftrenuouily  to  revenge  the 
wrong  by  a  like  contrivance,  without 
feeking  to  make  a  narrower  inquiry,  left 
his  enemy  mould  be  thereby  put  upon 
his  guard. 

This  propofal  being  reliflied,  they  in 
concert  revolved  the  means  of  retorting 
the  ambufh  with  intereft,  and  actually 
laid  iuch  a  villainous  plan  for  attacking 
our  hero  in  the  dark,  that,  had  it  been 
executed  according  to  their  intention, 
the  young  gentleman's  fcheme  of  tra- 
velling would  have  been  effectually 
marred.  But  their  machinations  were 
overheard  by  Mils  Pickle,  who  was  now 
in  the  feventeenth  year  of  her  age,  and« 
in  fpite  of  the  prejudice  of  education, 
entertained  in  fecret  a  moft  fifterly  af- 
feclion  for  her  brother  Perry,  though 
me  had  never  fpoke  to  him,  and  was  de- 
terred by  the  precepts,  vigilance,  and 
menaces  of  her  mother,  from  attempting, 
any  means  of  meeting  him  in  private. 
She  was  not,  however,  inienfible  to  his 
praife,  which  was  loudly  founded  forth 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  never  failed 
of  going  to  church,  and  every  other 
place  where  /he  thought  ihe  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  this  amiable 
brother.  With  thefe  fentiments  it  can- 
not be  fuppofed  that  fhe  would  hear  the 
confpiracy  without  emotion.  She  was 
mocked  at  the  treacherous  barbarity  of 
Gam,  and  fhuddered  at  the  profpecl  of 
the  danger  to  which  Peregrine  would  be 
expofed  from  their  malice.  She  durft 
not  communicate  this  plot  to  her  mo- 
ther, becaufe  Ihe  was  afraid  that  lady's 
unaccountable  averfion  for  her  firft-  born 

would 
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would  hinder  her  from  interpofing  in  his 
behalf,  and  confequently  render  her  a 
fort  of  accomplice  in  the  guilt  of  his 
afiaflins.  She  therefore  refolved  to  warn 
Peregrine  of  the  confpiracy,  an  account 
of  which  (he  tranfmitted  to  him  in  an 
affectionate  letter,  by  means  of  a  young 
gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood,  who 
made  his  addrefles  to  her  at  that  time, 
and  who,  at  her  requeft,  offered  his  ier- 
vice  to  our  h  ro,  in  defeating  the  pro- 
jects of  his  adversaries. 

Peregrine  was  ftartled  when  he  read 
the  particulars  of  their  fcheme  ;  which 
was  no  other  than  an  intention  to  fally 
upon  him  when  he  mould  be  altogether 
unprovided  againfl  fuch  an  attack,  cut 
off  his  ears,  and  oiherwii'e  mutilate  hirn, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  mould  have 
no  caufe  to  be  vain  of  his  peribn  for  the 
future. 

Incenfed  as  he  was  againfl  the  brutal 
difpoiition  of  his  own  father's  fon,  he 
could  not  help  being  moved  at  the  inte- 
grity and  tendernefs  of  his  fitter,  of 
Whole  inclinations  towards  him  ho?  had 
been  hitherto  kept  in  ignorance.  He 
thanked  the  gentleman  for  his  honour- 
able dealing,  and  expreffed  a  defire  of 
being  better  acquainted  with  his  virtues; 
told  him,  that  now  he  was  cautioned. 
he  hoped  there  would  be  no  necellity  for 
giving  him  any  farther  trouble,  and 
wrote  by  him  a  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  his  filler,  for  whom  he  exprefted 
the  utmoit  love  and  regard,  befeeching 
her  to  favour  him  with  an  interview  be- 
fore his  departure,  that  he  might  in- 
dulge his  frattrilal  fondneis,  and  be 
bleffed  with  the  company  and  counte- 
nance of  one  at  leatt  belonging  to  his 
own  family. 

Having  imparted  this  difcovery  to  his 
Friend  Hatchway,  they  came  to  a  lefolu- 
tion  of  countermining  the  plan  of  their 
enemies.  As  they  did  riot  chufe  to  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  infinnfations  of 
llander,  which  would  have  exerted  itfelf 
at  their  expence,  had  they,  even  in  de- 
fending themfelves,  employed  any  harfh 
means  of  retaliation,  they  invented  a 
method  of  difappointing  and  difgracing 
their  foes,  and  immediately  let  Pipes  at 
work  to  forward  the  preparations. 

Mifs  Pickle  having  described  the  fpct 
which  the  afTallins  had  pitched  upon  for 
the  fcene  of  their  vengetince ;  our  trium- 
virate intended  to  have  placed  a  centinel 
among  the  corn,  who  fhould  come  and 
give  them  intelligence  when  the  ambuf- 


cade  was  laid  5  and  in  confequerice  of 
that  information,  they  would  iteal  foftly 
towards  the  place,  attended  bythrt:e  or 
four  of  the  domefticks,  and  draw  a  large 
net  over  the  confpirators,  who  being  en- 
tangled in  the  toil,  mo-ald  be  difarmed, 
fettled,  heartily  fcourged,  and  fufpend- 
ed  between  two  trees  in  the  mare,  as  a 
fpeclacle  to  all  pafleng-ers..  that  mould 
chance  to  travel  tjiat  way. 

The  plan  being  thus  digefced,  and  the 
commodore  made  acquainted  with  the 
•  whole  affair i  the  fpy  was  fent  upon  duty, 
and  every  body  within  doors  prepared 
to  go  forth  upon  the  firft  notice.  One 
whole  evening  did  they  fpend  in  the 
mofl  impatient  expectation ;  but  on  the 
ftcond  the  fcout  crept  into  the  garrifon, 
and  aflured  them,  that  he  had  perceived 
three  men  ikulking  behind  the  hedge, 
on  the  road  that  led  to  the  publick- 
houfe  from  which  Peregrine  and  ths 
lieutenant  ufed  every  night  to  return, 
about  that  hour.  Upon  this  intelli- 
gence, the  confederates  let  out  imme- 
diately with  all  their  implements.  Ap- 
prouching  the  fcene  with  as  little  noife 
as  poffible,  they  heard  the  found  of 
blows  5  and  though  the  night  was  dark, 
perceived  a  fort  of  tumultuous  con^ 
ni6l  on  the  very  (pot  which  the  con- 
fpirators had  pofleiied.  Surprized  at 
this  occurrence,  the  meaning  of  which 
he  could  not  comprehend,  Peregrine 
ordered  his  myrmidons  to  halt  and  re- 
connoitie;  and  immediately  his  ears 
were  laiuted  with  *n  exclamation  of, 
*  You  fhan't  Mcape  me,  rafcal!1  The 
voice  being  quite  familiar  to  him,  he  all 
at  once  divined  the  caufe  of  that  con- 
fuiion  which  they  "had  obfervedj  and 
running  up  to  the  afliftance  of  the  ex- 
claimer,  found  a  fellow  on  his  knees, 
begging  his  life  of  Mr.  Gauntlet,  who 
flood  over  him  with  a  naked  hanger  in 
his  hand. 

Pickle  inilantly  made  himfelf  known 
to  his  friend;  who  told  him,  that  having 
left  his  horfe  at  Tunley's,  he  was  in 
his  way  to  the  garrifon  fat  upon  by  three 
ruffians,  one  of  whom,  being  the  very 
individual  perfon  now  in  his  power,  had 
come  behind  him,  and  ft  ruck,  with  a 
bludgeon  at  his  head,  which,  however, 
he  no i !letl,  and  the  inilrument  defcend- 
ed  on  his  left  fhuuider ;  that  upon 
drawing  his  hanger,  -j rul  laying  about 
him  in  the  dark,  the  other  two  fled, 
leaving  their  companion,  whom  he  had 
difabled,  in  the  lurch. 

M  Fere- 
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Peregrine  congratulated  him  upon  his 
fafety,  and  having  ordered  Pipes  to  fe- 
cure  the  prifoner,  conducted  Mr.  Gaunt- 
let to  the  garrifon,  where  he  met  with  a 
very  hearty  reception  from  the  commo- 
dore, to  whom  he  was  introduced  as  his 
nephew's  intimate  friend ;  not  but  that, 
in  all  likelihood,  he  would  have  abated 
fomewhat  of  his  hefpitality,  had  he 
known  that  he  was  the  brothecof  Perry's 
miftrefs  ;  but  her  name  the  old  gentle- 
man had  never  thought  of  aflcing,  when 
he  enquired  into  the  particulars  of  his 
godfon's  amour. 

The  captive  being  examined,  in  pre- 
fence  of  Trunnion  and  all  his  adherents, 
touching   the  ambufcade,  owned,  that 
being  in  the  fervice  of  Gam  Pickle,  he 
had  been   prevailed  upon  by  the  folici- 
tations  of  his  mailer  and  the  curate,  to 
accompany  them    in   their  expedition, 
and  undertake  the  part  which  he  had 
a£ted    again  ft  the  ftranger,    whom   he 
and    his  employers  miftook  for  Pere- 
grine.    In  confideration  of  this  frank 
acknowledgment,  and  a  fevere  wound 
he  had  received  in  his  right-arm,  they 
refolved  to  inflicl  no  other  punifhment 
on  this  malefactor,  than  to  detain  him 
all    night   in    the    garrifon,    and    next 
morning  carry  him   before  a  juftice  of 
the  peace,  to  whom  he  repeated  all  that 
he  had  laid  over-ni^ht,  and  with  his 
own    hand    fubicribed    his   confeffion, 
copies  of  which  were  handed  about  the 
neighbourhood,  to  the  unfpeakable  con- 
fufion  and  difgrace  of  the  curate  and  his 
promifing  pupil. 


'  member  he  and  I  could  not  abide  «m£ 
«  another  at  firft,  becaufe,  d'ye  fee,  I 
«  was  a  failor  and  he  a  land -man,  till 
'  we  fell  in  with  a  Frenchman,  whom 

*  we  engaged  for  eight  glafles,  and  at 
'  length  boarded  and  took.     I  was  the 
'  firft  man  that  flood  on  the  enemy's 
c  deck,  and  mould  have  come  fcurvily 
'  off,     d'ye  fee,    if  Guntlet    had   not 
'  jumped  to  my  afliftance;  but  we  foon 

*  cleared  fliip,  and  drove  them  to  clofe 
'   quarters,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to 
'  ftrike;  ami  from  that   day  Guntlet 
'  and  I  were  fworn  brothers  as  long  as 
'  he  remained  on  board.    He  was  ex- 

*  changed  into  a   marching  regiment, 
'  and  what  became  ©f  him  afterwards, 
'  Lord  in  heaven  knows  ;  but  this  I'll 
'  fay  of  him,  whether  he  be  dead  or 
'  alive,    he  feared   no  man   that  ever 
'  wore  a  head,  and  was,  moreover,  a 

*  very  hearty  meflmate.' 

The  ftranger's  breaft  glowed  at  this 
eulogium,   which  was  no  fooner  pro- 
nounced, than  he  eagerly  afked,  if  the 
French   fhip   was    not   the  Diligence. 
The  commodore  replied  with  a  ftare, 
'  The  very  fame,  my  lad.' — «  Then,* 
faid  Gauntlet,  <  the  perfon  of  whom  you 
are  pleafed  to  make  fuch  honourable 
mention  was  my  own  father.' — *  The 
devil  he  was  !'  cried  Trunnion,  mak- 
ing him  by  the  hand  ;  «  I  am  rejoiced 
to  fee  a  ion  of  Ned  Guntlet  in  my 
houle.1 

This  difcovery  introduced  a  thoufand 
queiiions,  in  the  courie  of  which  the  old 
gentleman  learned  the  fituation  of  his 


Meanwhile,   Trunnion    treated   the     f riend's  family  ;  and  difcharged  jnnu- 

mera'ole  execrations  upon  the  ingrati- 
tude and  injuftice  of  the  miniftry,  which 
had  failed  to  provide  for  the  fon  of  fuch 
a  brave  foldier.  Nor  was  his  friend/hip 
confined  to  fuch  ineffectual  expreflions; 
he  that  fame  evening  figriified  to  Pere- 
grine a  deiire  of  doing  fbmething  for 
his  friend.  This  inclination  was  fo 
much  praifed,  encouraged,  and  pro- 
moted, by  his  godfon,  and  even  lup- 
ported  by  his  counfellor  Hatchway, 
that  our  hero  was  empowered  to  prefeut 
him  with  a  fum  of  money  fufficient  t» 
purchafe  a  cominiflion. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able to  Pickle  than  this  permifTion,  he 
was  afraid  that  Godfrey's  fcru;>ulous 
difpofition  would  hinder  him  from  iub- 
je&iag  himfelf  to  any  fuch  obligation  f 
and  therefore  propoYed  that  he  fhould  be 
decoyed  into  hi*  own  intcreit  by  a  feign- 
ed 


young  foldier  with  uncommon  marks  of 
refpecl:,  being  prepofleffed  in  his  favour 
by  this  adventure,  which  he  had  ib  gal- 
lantly atchieved,  as  well  as  by  the  en- 
comiums that  Peregrin ebeftowed  upon 
his  valour  and  generotity.  He  liked 
his  countenance,  which  was  bold  and 
hardy;  admired  his  Herculean  limbs; 
and  delighted  in  aiking  queltions  con- 
cerning the  fervice  he  had  ieen. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  while  the 
converfation  turned  on  this  1  aft  fubjecl, 
the  commodore,  taking  the  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth,   *  I'll  tell  you  what,  bro- 
ther,' laid  he,  «  five  and  forty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  third  lieutenant  of 
the  Warwick  man  of  war,  there  was 
a  very  (tout  young  fellow  on   board, 
a  fubaltem   offic.r  of  marines;    his 
name  was  not  unlike  your  own,  d'ye 
fee!  being  Guntlet,  with  aG.     I  re- 
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cd  ftory,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 
the  money,  as  a  debt  which  the  com- 
modore had  contracted  of  his  father  at 
lea.  Trunnion  made  wry  faces  at  this 
expedient,  the  neceflity  of  which  he 
could  not  conceive,  without  calling  in 
queftion  the  common  fenfe  of  Gauntlet; 
as  he  took  it  for  granted,  that  fuch  of- 
fers as  thofe  were  not  to  be  rejected  on 
any  confideration  whatever.  Befides,  he 
could  not  digeft  an  artifice,  by  which 
he  himfelf  muft  own  that  he  had  lived 
fo  many  years,  without  manifefting  the 
leaft  intention  of  doing  juftice  to  his 
creditor.  All  thefe  objections,  however, 
were  removed  by  the  zeal  and  rhetorick 
of  Peregrine,  who  reprefented  that  it 
would  be  importable  to  befriend  him  on 
any  other  terms ;  that  his  filence  hither- 
to would  be  imputed  to  his  want  of 
information  touching  the  circumftances 
and  condition  of  his  friend  5  and  that 
his  remembering  and  infilling  upon  dif- 
charging  the  obligation,  after  fuch  an 
interval  of  time,  when  the  whole  affair 
was  in  oblivion,  Wv>uld  be  the  greateft 
compliment  he  could  pay  to  his  own 
honour  and  integrity. 

Thus  perfuaded,  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  Gauntlet's  being  alone  with 
felm  to  broach  the  affair  ;  telling  the 
young  man,  that  his  father  had  advanced 
a  fum  of  money  for  him,  when  they 
iailed  together,  on  account  of  the  mefs, 
as  well  as  to  flop  the  mouth  of  a  cla- 
morous creditor  at  Portfmouth ;  and 
that  the  faid  fum,  with  intereft,  amount- 
ed to  about  four  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  would  now,  with  great  thankful- 
nefs,  repay. 

Godfrey  was  amazed  at  this  decla- 
ration ;  and  after  a  considerable  paufe 
replied,  that  he  had  never  heard  his  pa- 
rents mention  any  fuch  debt ;  that  no 
memorandum  or  voucher  of  it  was  found 
among  his  father's  papers;  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  it  mult  have  been  dif- 
charged  long  ago,  although  t.he  coni- 
rgodore,  in  I'uch  a  long  courfe  of  time 
and  hurry  of  occupation,  might  have 
forgot  the  repayment  :  he  therefore  de- 
fired  to  be  excufed  from  accenting  what 
in  his  own  coni'cience  he  believed  was 
not  his  due  ;  and  complimented  the  old 
gentleman  upon  his  being  fo  fcrupu- 
louily  juft  and  honourable. 

The  foldier's  refufal,  which  was  mat- 
ter of  altom'fhment  to  Trunnion,  in- 


creafed  his  inclination  to  aflift  him; 
and,  on  pretence  of  acquitting  his  own 
character,  he  urged  his  beneficence  with 
fuch  obltinacy,  that  Gauntlet,  afraid  of 
diibbliging  him,  was  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  receive  a  draft  for  the  mo- 
ney, for  which  he  fubfcribed  an  ample 
difcharge,  and  immediately  tranfmitted 
the  order  to  his  mother  whom  at  the 
fame  time  he  informed  of  the  circum- 
ftances by  whi<:hthey  had  fo  unexpect- 
edly gained  thisacceffion  of  fortune. 

Such  a  piece  cf  news  could  not  fail 
of  being  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Gauntlet} 
who.  by  the  firit  po!t,  wrote  a  polite 
letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the  com- 
modore, another  to  her  own  ion,  im- 
porting, that  me  had  already  fent  the 
draft  to  a  friend  in  London,  with  di- 
rections to  depofit  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  certain  banker,  for  the  purchafe  of  the 
firfi  enfigncy  to  be  fold  ;  and  (he  took 
the  liberty  of  lending  a  ihird  o  Pere- 
gine,  couched  in  very  affectionate  terms, 
with  a  kind  poitfcript,  figned  by  Mifs 
Sophy  and  his  charming  Emily. 

This  affair  being  traniacted  to  the 
fatisfaction  of  all  concerned,  prepara- 
tions were  fet  on  foot  for  the  departure 
of  our  hero,  on  whom  his-  uncle  fettled 
an  annuity  of  eight  hundred  pounds, 
being  little  lefs  than  one  half  of  his  whole 
income.  By  this  time  indeed  the  old 
gentleman  could  eafily  afford  to  alien- 
ate fuch  a  part  of  his  fortune,  becaufe 
he  entertained  little  or  no  company, 
kept  few  fervants,  was  remarkably  plain 
ajnd  frugal  in  his  houfe- keeping  j  Mrs. 
Trunnion  being  now  fome  years  on  the 
wrong-  fide  of  fifty,  her  infirmities  be- 
gan to  increaie  ;  and  though  her  pride 
had  fuffered  no  diminution,  her  vanity 
was  altogether  fubdued  by  her  avarice. 

A  Swii's  valet  de  chambre,  who  had 
already  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  was 
hired  for  the  care  of  Peregrine's  own 
perfon  ;  Pipes,  being  ignorant  of  the 
French  language,  as  well  as  otherwife 
unfit  for  the  office  of  a  fafhionable  at- 
tendant,  it  was  refolyed  that  he  mould 
remain  in  garrifon  j  and  his  place  was 
immediately  fupplied  by  a  Parifian  lac- 
quey, engaged  at  London  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Pipes  did  not  ieem  to  relifh  this 
difpofition  of  things  ;  and  though  he 
made  no  verbal  objections  to  it,  looked 
remarkably  four  at  his  fucceflbr  upon 
his  firlt  arrival ;  but  this  fullen  fit  ieem- 
ed  gradually  to  wear  off  ;  and,  leng  be- 
M  z  fore 
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fore  his  matter's  departure,  he  had  re- 
covered his  natural  tranquillity  and 
unconcern. 


CHAP.     XXXI. 

THE  TWO  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  DIS- 
PLAY THEIR  TALENTS  FOR  GAL- 
LANTRY, IN  THE  COURSE  OF 
WHICH  THEY  ARE  INVOLVED  IN 
A  LUDICROUS  CIRCUMSTANCE 
OF  DISTRESS,  AND  AFTERWARDS 
TAKE  VENGEANCE  ON  THE  AU- 
THOR OF  THEIR  MISHAP. 

MEAN  W  H I L  E  our  hero  and  his 
new  friend,  together  with  honeft 
Jack  Hatchway,  made  daily  excurfi  >ns 
into  the  country,  vifited  the  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  frequently 
accompanied  them  to  the  chacej  all  three 
being  exceedingly  carelTed  on  account 
of  their  talents,  which  could  accom- 
modate themfelves  with  great  facility  to 
the  tempers  and  turns  of  their  entertain- 
ers. The  lieutenant  was  a  droll  in  his 
way,  Peregrine  pofTefled  a  great  fund 
of  fprightlinefs  and  good-humour,  and 
Godfrey,  among  his  other  qualifications 
already  recited,  lung  a  moll:  excellent 
fong  ;  fo  that  the  company  of  this  tri- 
umvirate was  courted  in  all  parties, 
whether  male  or  female;  and  if  the  hearts 
of  our  young  gentlemen  had  not  been 
pre-engaged,  they  would  have  met  with 
opportunities  in  abundance  of  difplay- 
ing  their  addrefs  in  the  art  of  love ; 
not  but  that  they  gave  loofe  to  their  gal- 
lantry without  much  interefting  their 
affections,  and  amufed  themfelves  with 
little  intrigues,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  man  of  pleai'ure,  do  net  affect  his 
fidelity  to  the  acknowledged  fovereiga 
of  his  foul. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  amufements, 
our  hero  received  an  intimation  from  his 
fifter,  that  me  fiiould  be  overjoyed  to 
meet  him  next  day,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  the  houfe  of  her  nut  fe, 
who  lived  in  a  cottage  hard  by  her  fa- 
ther's habitation,  '  flie  being  debarred 
from  all  opportunity  of  feeing  him  in 
any  other  place  by  the  feverity  of  her 
mother,  who  fufpected  her  inclination. 
;  He  accordingly  obeyed  the  fumrnons, 
and  went  at  the  time  appointed  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous,'  where  lie  met  this 
affectionate  young  lady  ;  who.  v/ 
entered  the  room,  ran  towards  him  with 


all  the  eagernefs  of  traafport ;  flung  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  med  a  flood 
of  tears  in  his  bofom,  before  me  could 
utter  one  word,  except  a  repetition  of 
'  My  dear,  dear  brother !'  He  embraced 
her  with  all  the  piety  of  fraternal  tender- 
nefe,  wept  over  her  in  his  turn,  allured 
her  that  this  was  one  of  the.  happiefl: 
moments  of  his  life,  and  kindly  thanked 
her  for  having  refilled  the  example  and 
difobeyed  the  injunctions  of  hismother's 
unnatural  aveyfion. 

He  was  ravimed  to  find  by  her  con- 
verfation,  that  me  pofiefled  a  great  mare 
of  fenfibiiity  and  prudent  reflection  ;  for 
me  lamented  the  infatuation  of  her  pa- 
rents, with  the  moft  filial  regret,  and 
expreffed  luch  abhorrence  and  concern 
at  the  villainous  diipofition  of  her  youn- 
ger brother,  as  a  humane  fifter  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  entertained.  He  made 
heracqu-u'med  with  all  the  circumftances 
of  his  own  fortune  ;  and  as  he  fuppofed 
/he  ipent  her  time  very  difagreeabJy  at 
home,  among  characters  which  mult 
be  "mockingly  irteretting,  proftfled  a 
defire  of  removing  her  into  ibme  other 
fphere,  whei«  .he  couM  live  with  more 
tranquillity  and  fatisfaction. 

She  objected  to  this  p>opofal,  as  an  ex- 
pedient thatwould  mlaiiibiylubjectherto 
the  implacable  refentment  of  hermother, 
whofe  favour  and  affection  me  atpre-fent 
enjoyed  but  in  a  very  inconiiderable  de- 
gree j  and  they  had  canvaifed  divers 
ichemes  of  corresponding  for  the  future, 
when  the  voice  ot  Mrs.  Pickle  was  hear4 
at  the  door. 

Mifs  Julia  (that  was  the  young  lady's 
name)  finding herielf  betrayed,  was  feiz- 
ed  with  a  violent  agitation  ot  fear  5  and 
Peregrine  fcarce  had  time  to  encourage 
her  with  a  prcmife  of  protection,  beford 
the  door  of  the  apartment  being  flung 
open,  this  irreconcil cable  parent  milled 
in,  and  with  a  furious  afpect  flew  di- 
rectly at  her  trembling  daughter,  when' 
the  Ion  interpoling,  received  the  firft 
discharge  of  her  fury. 

Her  fc-yt-s  gleamed  with  all  the  nge  of 
indignation,  which  choakfd  up  her  ut- 
terance, and  feemed  to  convulle  her 
whole  frame}  fhe  twilled  her  left-hand 
in  his  hair,  and  with  the  other  buffeted 
him  about  the  face,  till  the  blood  gum- 
ed  from  his  noihils  and  mouth;  while 
he  defended  his  fitter  from  the  cruelty1 
of  Garn,  who  aiJaulted  her  from  another 
quarter,  feeing  his  brother  engaged. 
This  attack  Jailed  feveral  minutes  with 

great 
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great  violence,  till  at  length  Peregrine 
Hnding  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  over- 
powered, if  he  thould  remain  any  longer 
on  the  defenfive,  laid  his  brother  on  his 
back  3  then  he  difentangled  his  mother's 
hand  from  his  own  hair,  and  having 
pumed  her  gently  out  of  the  room,  bolt- 
ed the  door  on  the  inlidej  finally,  turn- 
ing to  Gam,  he  threw  him  out  at  the 
window,  among  a  parcel  of  hogs  that 
fed  under  it.  By  this  time  Julia  was 
almoft  quite  diftra&ed  with  terror;  me 
knew  me  had  offended  beyond  all  hope 
of  forgivenefs,  and  from  that  moment 
confidered  herfelf  as  an  exile  from  her 
father's  houfe  :  in  vain  did  her  brother 
ftrive  to  conlble  her  with  frefh  protefta- 
tions  of  love  and  proteclionj  (he  counted 
herielf  extremely  miferable  in  being 
obliged  to  endure  the  eternal  refentment 
of  a  parent  with  who'm  fhe  had  hitherto 
Jived,  and  dreaded  the  ceniure  of  the 
world,  which  from  her  mother's  mifre- 
prefentation  fhe  was  fenfible  would  con- 
demn her  unheard.  /That  Ihe  might 
not,  however,  negiecl  any  means  in  her 
power  of  averting  this  ftorm,  fhe  refolv- 
ed  to  appeafe,  if  pomble,  her  mother's 
wrath  with  humiliation,  and  even  appeal 
to  the  influence  of  her  father,  weak  as 
it  was,  before  fhe  would  defpair  of  be- 
ing forgiven.  But  the  good  lady  fpared 
her  this  unneceflary  application,  by  tell- 
ing her  through  the  key-hole,  that  fhe 
mult  never  expect  to  come  within  her  fa- 
ther's door  again  ;  for  from  that  hour 
(he  renounced  her,  as  unworthy  of  her 
affeclion  and  regard.  Julia  weeping  bit- 
terly, endeavoured  to  foften  the  rigour 
of  the  fentenc^,  by  the  molt  fubmiilive 
and  reafonable  rcmon (trances  ;  but  as  in 
her  vindication  fhe  of  necefiity  eipouled 
her  elder  brother's  caufe,her  endeavours, 
jnitead  of  foothing,  ferved  only  to  ex- 
afperate  her  mother  to  an  higher  pitch 
of  indignation,  which  difcharged  itfelf 
in  inveclives  againll  Peregrine,  whom 
fhe  reviled  with  the  epithets  of  a  worth- 
lefs,  abandoned  reprobate. 

The  youth  hearing  thefe  unjuft  afper- 
fions,  trembled  with  refentment  through 
every  limb,  alluring  the  upbraider  that 
he  confidered  her  as  an  objecl  of  com- 
panion ;  {  For,  without  all  doubt,"1  ftid 
he,  «  your  diabolical  rancour  muit  be 
feverely  pimiflicd  by  the  thorns  oK  your 
own  conference,  which  this  very  in- 
ftant  tixcs  you  with  the  malice  and 
falfhood  of  your  reproaches.  As  for 
my  filler,  I  b, lei's  God  that  you  have 
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notbeenabJetoinfeft  her  with  you*  un- 
natural prejudice,  which  becaufe  (lie  is 
too  j.uft,  too  virtuous,  too  humane  to 
imbibe,  you  reject  her  as  an  alien  to 
your  blood,  and  turn  her  out  unpro- 
vided into  a  barbarous  world.  But 
even  there  your  vicious  purpoie  ihill 
be  defeated;  that  i'anie  Providence  that 
fcreened  me  from  the  cruelty  of  your 
hate,  mall  extend  it's  protection  to  her, 
until  I  fhall  find  it  convenient  to  aflert 
by  law  that  right  of  maintenance  which 
nature,  it  feems,  hath  beitowed  upon 
us  in  vain,  in  the  mean  time,  you 
will  enjoy  the  fatisfaclion  of  paying 
an  undivided  attention  to  that  darling 
Ion,  whole  amiable  qualities  have  fo 
long  engaged  and  engroffed  your  love 
and  elieem.' 

This  freedom  of  expostulation  exalted 
his  mother's  ire  to  mere  frenzy  j  me 
curfed  him  with  the  bittereii:  impreca- 
tions, and  raved  like  a  Bedlamite  at  the 
door,  which  me  attempted  to  burlt  open. 
Her  efforts  were  feconded  by  her  favou- 
rite fon,  who  denounced  vengeance  a- 
gain't  Peregrine,  made  furious  aflaults 
againft  the  lock,  which  refilled  ail  their 
applications,  until  cur  hero,  efpying  his 
friends  Gauntlet  and  Pipes  Iteppir 
a  ilile  that  itood  about  a  furlong  from 
the  window,  called  them  to,hisafliitance  j 
giving  them  to  underitand  how  he  was 
befieged,  hedeiired  tht.y  would  keep  off 
his  mother,  that  he  might  the  more  ea- 
fily  fecure  his  filter  Julia's  retreat.  The 
young  Ibldicr  entered  accordingly,  and 
pofting  himieif  between  Mrs. Pickle  and 
the  door,  gave  the  fignal  to  his  friend, 
who  lifting  up  his  filter  in  his  arms,  car- 
ried her  fafe  without  the  clutches  of  this 
fhe-dragon,  while  Pipes  with  his  cudgel 
kept  young  matter  at  bay. 

The  mother  being  thus  deprived  of 
her  prey,  fprung  upon  Gauntlet  like  a 
lionefs  robbed  of  her  whelps  ;  and  he 
mult  have  i'uffered  ibiely  in  the  flefli, 
had  he  not  prevented  her  milch ievous 
intent  by  feizing  both  her  wriits,  and 
fo  keeping  her  at  due  diftance.  In  at- 
tempting  to  difengage  herfelf  from  his 
grafp,  (he  ftruggled  with  fuch  exertion, 
and  iuffered  fuch  agony  of  paffion  at  the 
lame  time,  that  me  actually  fell  into  a 
fevere  fir,  during  which  me  was  put  to 
bed,  and  the  confederates  retired  with- 
out farther  moleltation. 

In  the  mean  time,  Peregrine  was  not 
a  little  perplexed  about  the  difpofal  of 
his  lifter  whom  he  had  refcued.  He 
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could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  fad- 
dltng  the  commodore  with  a  new  ex- 
ipence;  and  he  was  afraid  of  undertak- 
ing the  charge  of  Julia,  without  his  be- 
uefa&or's  advice  and  direction  :  for  the 
prefent,  however,  he  carried  her  to  the 
haufe  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, whole  lady  was  her  godmother, 
where  fiie  was  received  with  great  ten- 
dernefs  and  condolance  ;  and  he  purpof- 
ed  to  inquire  for  fome  creditable  houfe, 
where  .'he  might  be  genteelly  bearded  in 
his  abfence,  reiblving  to  maintain  her 
from  the  favings  of  his  own  allowance, 
which  he  thought  might  very  well  bear 
luch  deduction.  But  this  intention  was 
•firuftrated  by  the  publication  of  the  whole 
affair,  which  was  divulged  next  day,  and 
icon  reached  the  ears  oi  Trunnion,  who 
chid  his  godfon  for  having  concealed  the 
adventure  j  and,  with  the  approbation 
of  his  wife,  ordered  him  to  bring  Julia 
forthwith  to  the  garrifon.  The  young 
gentleman,  with  tears  of  gratitude  in  his 
eyes,  explained  his  defign  of  maintaining 
fcer  at  his  own  expence,  and  earneitly 
Ibegged  that  he  might  not  be  deprived  of 
that  latisfaclion.  But  his  uncle  was  deaf 
to  all  his  intreaties,  and  infifted  upon  her 
living  in  the  garrifon,  though  for  no 
other  reaibn  than  that  of  being  company 
to  her  aunt ;  who,  he  obferved,  was  lolt 
for  want  of  converfation. 

Julia  was  accordingly  brought  home, 
and  fettled  under  the  tuition  of  Mrs. 
Trunnion;  who,  whatever  face  me  might 
put  on  the  matter,  could  have  diipenied 
with  the fociety  of  her  niece  :  though  fhe 
was  not  without  hope  of  gratifying  her 
pique  to  Mrs.  Pickle,  by  the  intelligence 
Ihe  would  receive  front  .the  daughter  of 
that  lady's  ceconomy  and  domeitick  be- 
haviour. The  mother  herfelf  feemed 
confcious  of  this  advantage  which  her 
fifter-in-law  had  now  gained  over  her  $ 
being  as  much  chagrined  at  the  news  of 
Julia's  reception  in  the  garriibn,  as  if 
fhe  had  heard  of  her  own  hufband's 
denth.  She  even  tortured  her  invention 
to  propagate  calumnies  againft  the  re- 
putation of  her  own  daughter,  whom 
?he  ilandered  in  all  companies  5  (lie  ex- 
claimed againft  the  commodore  as  an  old 
ruffian  who  fpirited  up  arebellion  among 
her  children  ;  and  irrtputed  the  hofpita- 
liiy  of  his  wife,  in  countenancing  them, 
Jo  nothing  elle  but  her  inveterate  enmity 
to  their  mother,  whom  they  had  dif- 
bbliged.  She  now  infifted,  in  the  moil 
peremptory  terms,  upon  her  hulband's 


renouncing  nil  commerce  with  the  oM 
lad  of  the  caitle  and  his  adherents  j  and 
Mr.  Gamaliel  having  by  this  time  con- 
tracted other  friendships,  readily  fub- 
mitted  to  her  will  j  nay,  even  refuiedto 
communicate  with  the  commodore  one 
night,  when  they  happened  to  meet  by 
accident  at  the  publick  houfe. 


CHAP.     XXXIL 

THE  COMMODORE  SENDS  A  CHAL- 
LENGE TO  GAMALIEL,  AND  IS 
IMPOSED  UPON  BY  A  WAGGISH 
INVENTION  OF  THE  LIEUTE- 
NAN  P,  PEREGRINE,  AND  GAUNT- 
LET. 

THIS  affront  Trunnion  could  by 
no  means  digeft  :  he  advifed  with 
the  lieutenant  upon  tiie  fubjecl:  j  and  the 
refult  of  their  confultation  was  a  defi- 
ance which  the  old  commander  fent  to 
Pickle,  demanding  that  he  would  meet 
him  at  fuch  a  place  oo  horfeback  with  a 
brace  of  piftols,  and  give  fatisfa&ion.  for 
the  flight  he  had  put  upon  him. 

Nothing  could  have  afforded  more 
pleafure  to  Jack,  than  the  acceptance  of 
this  challenge,  which  he  delivered  ver- 
bally to  Mr.  Gamaliel,  who  was  called 
out  from  the  club  at  Tunley's  for  that 
purpole.  The  nature  of  this  meffage 
had  an  inftantaneous  effect  upon  the 
cohftitution  of  thepacifick  Pickle,  whofe 
bowels  yearned  with  apprehenfion,  and 
underwent  fuch  violent  agitation  on  the 
fpot,  that  one  would  have  thought  the 
operation  proceeded  from  fome  fevere 
pke  of  the  apothecary  which  he  had 
i  wall  owed  in  his  beer. 

The  meffenger  defpairing  of  a  latis- 
faftory  anfwer,  left  him  in  this  woeful 
condition  j  and  being  loth  to  lofe  any 
opportunity  of  raifing  the  laugh  againft 
the  commodore,  went  immediately  and 
communicated  the  whole  affair  to  the 
young  gentlemen,  intreatmg  them,  for 
the  love  of  God,  to  concert  fome  means 
of  bringing  old  Hannibal  into  the  field. 
The  two  friends  reli(hed  the  propofal, 
and  after  feme  deliberation,  it  was  re- 
folved  that  Hatchway  mould  tell  Trun- 
nion his  invitation  was  accepted  by  Ga- 
maliel, who  would  meet  him  at  the  place 
appointed,  with  his  lecond,  to  morrow 
in  the  twilight,  becaufe  if  either  mould 
fall,  the  other  would  have  the  better 
chance  for  eicaping  in  the  dark;  that 
Godfrey 
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Godfrey  fli'ould  perfonate  old  Pickle's 
friend,  and  Peregrine  reprefent  his  own 
father,  while  the  lieutenant  mould  take 
care  in  loading  the  pillols  to  keep  out 
the  [hot,  fo  that  no  damage  might  be 
done  in  the  rencounter. 

Thefe  circumftances  being  ad j lifted, 
the  lieutenant  returned  to  his  principal 
with  a  moft  thundering  reply  from  his 
antagonift,  whofe  courageous  behaviour, 
though  it  could  not  intimidate,  did  not 
fail  to  aftonim  the  commodore,  who 
afcribed  it  -to  the  fpirit  of  his  wife, 
which  had  infpired  him.  Trunnion  that 
inllant  defired  his  counfellor  to  prepare 
his  cartridge-box,  and  order  the  quietelt 
horfe  in  the  ftable  to  be  kept  ready  fad- 
died  for  the  occaiion ;  his  eye  feemed 
to  lighten  with  alacrity  and  pleafure  at 
the  profpecl:  of  fmelling  gunpowder  once 
more  before  his  death  ;  and  when  Jack 
advifed  him  to  make  his  will,  in  cafe  of 
accident,  he  rejected  his  counfel  with 
difdain,  faying,  t  What!  dolt  think 
that  Hawier  Trunnion,  who  has  flood 
the  fire  of  fo  many  floating  batteries, 
runs  any  rifk  from  the  loufy  pops  of 
a  land-mai.  ?  Thou  (halt  fee  !  thou 
malt  fee  how  I'll  make  him  lower 
his  top-fails.'  Next  day,  Peregrine 
and  the  foldier  provided  themfelves 
with  horfes  at  the  publick -houfe, 
from  whence,  at  the  defined  hour, 
they  rode  to  the  field  of  battle,  each  of 
them  being  muffled  in  a  great-coat, 
which,  with  the  dimnefs  of  the  light, 
«ffeclually  fhielded  them  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one-eyed  commander,  who 
having  taken  horfe,  en  pretence  of  en- 
joying the  frefli  air,  foon  appeared  with 
Hatchway  in  his  rear.  When  they 
«ame  within  fight  of  each  other,  the 
feconds  advanced,  in  order  to  divide  the 
ground,  and  regulate  the  meafures  of 
the  combat}  when  it  was  determined  by 
mutual  confent,  that  two  piftols  mould 
be  difcharged  on  each  fide,  and  that  if 
neither  fhould  prove  decifive,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  broad -fwords,  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  victory.  Thefe 
articles  being  fettled,  the  opponents  rode 
forward  to  their  refpeclive  ftations,  when 
Peregrine  cocking  his  piftol,  and  pre- 
fenting,  counterfeited  his  father's  voice, 
bidding  Trunnion  take  care  of  his  re- 
maining eye.  The  commodore  took 
his  advice,  being  unwilling  to  hazard 
his  day- light,  and  very  deliberately  op- 
pofed  the  patched  fide  of  his  face  to  the 
rauzzle  of  his  autagoniit's  piece,  de- 
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firing  him  to  do  his  duty  without  far- 
ther jaw.  The  young  man  accordingly 
fired,  and  the  diftance  being  fmall,  the 
wad  of  his  piftol  took  place  with  a  fmart 
ftroke  on  the  forehead  of  Trunnion, 
who  mi  (taking  it  for  a  ball,  which  he 
thought  was  lodged  in  his  brain,  fpurred 
up  his  fteed  in  a  itate  of  defperation  to- 
wards hi-s  antagcnift,  and  holding  his 
piece  within  two  yards  of  his  body,  let 
it  off,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws  of* 
battle.  Surprized  and  enraged  to  fee  it 
had  made  no  imprefTion7  he  hallooed  ia 
a  terrible  tone,  *  O,  damn  ye!  you  have 
f  got  your  netting  (luffed,,  I  fee!1  and 
advancing,  difcharged  his  fecond  piftol 
fo  near  his  godfon's  head,  that  had  hr 
not  been  defended  by  his  great  coaV 
the  powder  muft  have  fcorched  IMS  face. 
Having  thus  thrown  away  his  fire,  he 
remained  at  the  mercy  of  Peregrin^ 
who  clapping  the  piece  he  had  in  reierve 
to  his  head,  commanded  him  to  beg  his 
life,  and  afk  pardon  for  his  prefump- 
tion.  The  commodore  made  no  re- 
ply to  this  imperious  injunction,  but 
dropping  his  piftol,  and  unmeathing  hi* 
broad- fword  in  an  inftant,  attacked  our 
hero  with  i-uch  incredible  agility,  that 
if  he  had  not  made  fhift  to  ward  off  ths 
ftroke  with  his  piece,  the  adventure,  in 
all  likelihood,  would  have  turned  out 
a  very  tragical  joke.  Peregrine  finding- 
it  would  he  in  vain  for  him  to  think  of 
drawing  his  weapon,  or  of  {landing  on 
the  defenfive  againft  this  furious  ag- 
grefior,  very  fairly  clapped  fpurs  to  his 
nag,  and  fought  his  fafety  in  flight. 
Trunnion  purfued  him  with  infinite 
eagernefs,  and  his  fteed  being  the  better. 
of  the  two,  would  have  overtaken  the 
fugitive  to  his  peril,  had  he  not  beesi 
unfortunately  encountered  by.thc  bought 
of  a  tree,  that  happened  to  ftaad  on  hi» 
blind-fide,  and  incommoded  him  fo 
much,  that  he  was  fain  to  quit  his 
fv/ord,  and  lay  hold  on  the  mane,  in 
o;.ier  to  maintain  his  feat.  Perry,  per- 
ceiving his  difafter,  wheeled  about,  and 
now  finding  lei fu re  to  produce  his  wea- 
pon, returned  upon  his  difarmed  foe, 
brandifliing  his  Ferrara,  threatening  t» 
make  him  fhorter  by  the  liead,  if  he 
would  not  immediately  crave  quarter, 
and  yield.  There  was  nothing  farther 
from  the  intention  of  the  old  gentleman 
than  fuch  fubmiflion,  which  he  flatly 
re  fu  fed  to  pay ;  alledging,  that  he  had 
already  compelled  his  enemy  to  clap  on 
alj  his  fails,  and  that  his  own  prefent 
misfortune 
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misfortune  was  owing  to  accident;  all 
•  one  as  if  a  Ihip  fliould  be  attacked,  after 
fhe  had  been  obliged  to  heave  her  guns 
overboard  in  a  ttorm. 

Before  Peregrine  had  time  to  anfwer 
this  remonftrance,  the  lieutenant  inter- 
pofed,  and  taking  cognizance  of  the 
cafe,  eftablimed  a  truce,  until  he  and 
the  other  fecond  fliould  difcufs  and  de- 
cide upon  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  They 
accordingly  retired  to  a  fmall  di Ranee, 
and  after  having  conferred  a  few  mi- 
nutes, Hatchway  returned,  and  pro- 
nounced the  commodore  vanquished  by 
the  chance  of  war. 

Never  was  rage  more  tranfported  than 
that  which  took  pofleflion  of  old  Han- 
nibal, when  he  heard  the  fentence :  it 
was  fonie  time  before  he  could  utter 
aught,  except  the  reproachful  cxpreflion, 
*  You  lye  !'  which  he  repeated  more  than 
twenty  times,  in  a  fort  of  delirious  in- 
fenfibility.  When  he  recovered  the  far- 
*her  ufe  of  his  fpeech,  he  abufed  the  ar- 
bitrators with  luch  bitter  invectives, 
renouncing  their  fentence,  and  appeal- 
ing to  another  trial,  that  the  confede- 
rates began  to  repent  of  having  carried 
the  joke  fo  far;  and  Peregrine,  in  order 
to  appeafe  his  choler,  owned  Imnfelf 
overcome. 

This  acknowledgment  calmed  the  tu- 
mult of  his  wrath,  though  he  could  not 
for  fome  days  forgive  the  lieutenant; 
and  the  two  young  gentlemen  rode  back 
to  Tunley's;  while  Hatchway,  taking 
the  commodore's  horfe  by  the  bridle,  re- 
conducled  him  to  his  manfion,  growl- 
ing all  the  way  to  Jack  for  his  unjuft 
and  unfriendly  decree;  though  he  could 
not  help  obferving,  as  how  he  had  made 
his  words  good,  in  making  his  adver- 
fary  ftrike  his  top-fails:  *  And  yet,' 
laid  he,  «  before  God !  I  think  the  fel- 
low's head  is  made  of  a  wool-pack  ; 
for  my  mot  rebounded  from  his  face 
like  a  wad  of  fpun- yarn  from  the  walls 
of  a  Ihip.  But  if  fo  be  that  fon  of  a 
bitch  of  a  tree  hadn't  come  athwart 
my  weather-bow,  d'ye  fee !  I'll  be 
damned  if  I  had'nt  fnapt  his  main- 
yard  in  the  flings,  and  mayhap  let 
out  his  bulge-water  into  the  bargain.' 
He  feemed  particularly  vain  of  this  ex- 
ploit, which  dwelt  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, aad  was  cheriflied  as  the  child  of 
his  old  age;  for  though  he  could  not 
with,  decency  rehearie  it  to  the  young 
men  and  his  wife  at  fupper,  he  gave 
fhrewd  hints  of  his  own  manhood,  ev«n 


at  thefe  years,  and  attefted  Hatchway  a$ 
a  voucher  for  his  mettle;  while  the  tri- 
umvirate, diverted  by  his  vanity,  enjoy- 
ed in  fecret  the  iucceis  of  their  impoii- 
tion. 


CHAP.     XXXIII. 

PEREGRINE  TAKES  LEAVE  OF  HIS 
AUNT  AND  SIFTER;  SETS  OUT 
FROM  THE  GARRISON  ;  PART3 
WITH  HIS  UNCLE  AND  HATCH- 
WAY ON  THE  ROAD;  AND,  WITH 
HIS  GOVERNOR,  ARRIVES  II* 
SAFETY  AT  DOVER. 


THIS,  however,  was  the  la  ft  effort 
of  invention  which  they  praclifed 
upon  him ;  and  every  thing  being  now 
prepared  for  the  departure  of  his  godfon, 
that  hopeful  youth  in  two  days  took 
leave  of  all  his  friends  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  clofeted  two  whole 
hours  with  his  aunt,  who  enriched  him 
with  many  pious  advices  ;  recapitulated 
sll  the  benefits  which,  through  her 
means,  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
fmcehis  infancy;  cautioned  him  againft 
the  temptations  of  lewd  women,  who 
bring  many  a  man  to  a  morfel  of  bread  5 
laid  rtritfl  injunctions  upon  him  to  liv? 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  true 
proteitant  faith ;  to  efchew  quarrels  and 
contention;  to  treat  Mr.  Jolter  with  re- 
verence and  regard;  and,  above  a!) 
things,  to  abftain  from  the  beaftly  fin  of 
drunkennefs,  which  expofed  r.  man  to 
the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  by  diverting  him  of  rea- 
fon  and  reflecllon,  renders  him  fit  for  all 
manner  of  vice  and  debauchery.  She 
recommended  to  him  ceconomy  and  the 
care  of  his  health  ;  bade  him  remember 
the  honour  of  his  family;  and  in  all  the 
circumilances  of  his  behaviour,  allured 
him,  that  he  might  always  depend  up- 
on the  friendfhip  and  generoiity  of  the 
commodore.  Finally,  prefenting  him 
with  her  own  pi£ture  fetin  gold,  and  a 
hundred  guineas  from  her  privy  purfe, 
fhe  embraced  him  affectionately,  and 
wiflicd  him  all  manner  of  happinefs  and 
profperity. 

Being  thus  kindly  difmified  by  Mrs. 
Trunnion,  he  locked  himfelf  vp  with 
his  lifter  Julia,  whom  he  admoniihed  to 
cultivate  her  aunt  with  the  moft  com- 
plaiitnt  and  refpeftful  attention,  with- 
out Hooping  to  any  circumftance  of  fub- 
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million  that  me  mould  judge  unworthy 
of  her  practice  j  he  protefted  that  his 
chief  ftudy  mould  be  to  make  her  a- 
mends  for  the  privilege  me  had  forfeited 
by  her  affe&ion  for  him  ;  intreated  her 
to  enter  into  no  engagement  without  his 
knowledge  and  approbation  ;  put  into 
her  hand  the  pui  fe  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  his  aunt,  to  defray  her  pocket 
expences  in  his  abfence  j  and  parted  from 
her,  not  without  tears,  after  (he  had 
for  fome  minutes  hung  about  his  neck, 
kiffing  him  and  weeping  in  the  morl  pa- 
thetick  filencs. 

Having  performed  thefe  duties  of  af- 
fection and  confanguinity  over  night, 
he  went  to  bed,  and  was,  by  his  own 
direction,  called  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  found  the  poit- 
chaife,  coach,  and  riding-horfes,  ready 
at  the  gate,  his  friends  Gauntlet  and 
Hatchway  on  foot,  the  commodore  hivn- 
felf  almoit  drafted,  and  every  iervant  in 
the  garrifon  aflembled  in  the  yard,  to 
wifh.  him  a  good  journey.  Our  hero 
fhook  each  of  theie  humble  friends  by 
the  hand,  tipping  them  at  the  lame  time 
with  marks  of  his  bounty  ;  and  was 
very  much  furprized  when  he  could  not 
perceive  his  old  attendant  Pipes  among 
the  number.  When  he  exprefled  his 
wonder  at  this  difrtfpeftful  omiffion  of 
Tom,  fome  of  thofe  prefent  ran  to  his 
chamber,  in  order  to  give  him  a  call, 
but  his  hammock  and  room  were^both 
deferted,  and  they  foon  returned  with 
an  account  of  his  having  eloped.  Pe- 
regrine was  difturbed  at  this  informa- 
tion, believing  that  the  fellow  had  ta- 
ken fome  defperate  courie  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  being  dilmifled  from  his 
lervice,  and  be^an  to  wifh  that  he  had 
indulged  his  inclination,  by  retaining 
him  Itill  about  his  peribn.  However, 
as  there  was  now  no  other  remedy,  he 
recommended  him  ftrenuoufly  to  the 
particular  favour  and  diftinftion  of  his 
uncle  and  Hatchway,  in  cafe  he  fliould 
appear  again  ;  and  as  he  went  out  of 
the  gate,  was  faluted  with  three  cheers 
by  all  the  domefticks  in  the  family. 
The  commodore,  Gauntlet,  lieutenant, 
Peregrine,  and  Jolter,  went  into  the 
coach  together,  that  they  might  enjoy 
each  other's  converfation  as  much  as 
pofiible,  refolving  to  breakfait  at  an 
inn  upon  the  road,  where  Trunnion 
and  Hatchway  intended  to  bid  our  ad- 
venturer tarewel.  The  valet  de  chambre 
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got  into  the  poft-chaife,  the  French 
Jacquey  rode  one  horie  and  led  another, 
one  of  the  valets  of  the  garrifon  mount- 
ed at  the  back  of  the  coach  5  and  thus 
the  cavalcade  fet  out  on  the  road  to  Do- 
ver. As  the  commodore  could  not 
bear  the  fatigue  of  jolting,  they  travel- 
led at  an  eafy  pace  during  the  firit 
ftage ;  fo  that  the  old  gentleman  had  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  his  ex- 
hortations to  his  godfon,  with  regard 
to  his  conduct  abroad  j  he  advifed  him, 
now  that  he  was  going  into  foreign 
parts,  to  be  upon  his  guard  againft  the 
fair  weather  of  the  French  polirefle, 
which  was  no  more  to  be  trufted  than  a 
whirlpool  at  fea.  He  oblerved  that  ma- 
ny young  men  had  gone  to  Paris  with 
good  cargoes  "of  fenfe,  and  returned 
with  a  great  deal  of  canvas,  and  no 
ballaft  at  alij  whereby  they  became 
crank  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  and 
fometimes  carried  their  keels  above  wa- 
ter. He  deiired  Mr.  Joker  to  keep  his 
pupil  out  of  the  clutches  of  thofe 
marking  priefts  who  lie  in  wait  to  make 
converts  of  all  young  (trangers,  and  in 
a  particular  manner  cautioned  the  youth 
againft  carnal  converfation  with  the 
Parilian  dames,  who,  he  underftood, 
were  no  better  than  gaudy  fire  mips 
ready  primed  with  death  and  dcftruc- 
tion. 

Peregrine  liftened  with  great  refpe6r> 
thinking  him  for  his  kind  admonitions, 
which  he  faithfully  prom  tied  to  obierve. 
They  halted  and  breakfalted  at  the  end 
of  the  ftage,  where  Jolter  provided 
himlelf  with  a  horie,  and  the  commo- 
dore fettled  the  method  of  corresponding 
with  his  nephew.  The  minute  of  part- 
ing being  arrived,  the  old  commander 
wrung  his  godfon  by  the  hand,  faying, 
I  wifli  thee  a  profperous  voyage  and 
good  cheer,  my  lad  !  my  timbers  are 
now  a  little  crazy,  d'ye  lee;  and  God 
knows  if'  I  (hall  keep  afloat  till  fuch, 
time  as  I  fee  thee  again ;  but  how- 
fomever,  hap  what  will,  thou  wilt 
find  thyfelf  in  a  condition  to  keep  iri 
the  line  with  the  belt  of  thy  fellows/ 
He  then  reminded  Gauntlet  of  his  pro- 
mife  to  call  at  the  garrifon  in  his  return 
from  Dover,  and  imparted  fofnething  in 
a  whifper  to  the  governor,  while  Jack 
Hatchway,  unable  to  fpeak,  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and  fqueezing  Pere- 
grine by  the  hand,  gave  him  an  iron 
piftol  of  curious  workman  ihip,  as  a 
N  memorial 
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memorial  of  his  friend/hip.  Our 
youth,  who  was  not  unmoved  on  this 
occafion,  received  the  pledge,  which  he 
acknowledged  with  the  prefent  of  a  fd- 
ver  tobacco-box,  bought  for  that  pur- 
pofej  and  the  two  lads  of  the  cattle 

getting   into    the   coach,    were   driven 
omewards  in  a  ftate  of  filent  dejection. 
Godfrey  and  Peregrine  feated  thern- 
felves  in  the  polr-chaife,  and  Jolter,  the 
valet  de  chambre,  and  lacquey,  beftrid- 
ing  their  beafts,  they  proceeded  for  the 
place  of    their   damnation,    at  which 
they  arrived  in  fafety  that  fame  night, 
and  befpoke  a  pailage  in  the  packet-boat 
which  was  to  fail  next  day. 


*    CHAP.     XXXIV. 

I?E  ADJUSTS  THE  METHOD  OF 
HIS  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
GAUNTLET;  MEETS  BY  ACCI- 
DENT WITH  AN  ITALIAN  CHAR- 
LATAN AND  A  CERTAIN  APO- 
THECARY, WHO  PROVES  TO 
BE  A  NOTED  CHARACTER. 

THERE  the  two  friends  adjufted 
the  articles  of  their  future  corre- 
fpondence,  and  Peregrine  having  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  his  miftrefs,  wherein  he 
renewed  his  former  vows  of  eternal  fi- 
delity, it  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of 
her  brother,  while  Mr.  Jolter,  at  the 
tie  fire  of  his  pupil,  provided  an  elegant 
iupper,  and  font  excellent  Burgundy, 
that  they  might  fpend  this  eve  of  his 
departure  with  the  greater  enjoyment. 

Things  being  thus  difpofed,  and  a 
fervant  employed  -in  laying  the  cloth, 
their  ears  were  of  a  fudden  invaded  by 
a  ftrangc  tumultuous  noife  in  the  next 
room,  occafioned  by  the  overthrow  of 
tables,  chairs,  and  glafies,  with  odd 
unintelligible  exclamations  in  broken 
French,  and  a  jargon  of  threats  in  the 
"Welch  dialect.  Our  young  gentleman  . 
ran  immediately  into  the  apartment  from 
whence  this  clamour  leemed  to  proceed, 
and  found  a  thin,  meagre,  iwarthy  fi- 
gure, gafping  in  ail  the  agony  of  fear, 
under  the  hands  of  a  fquat,  thick,  hard- 
featured  man,  who  collared  him  with 
great  dcmonttrations  of  wrath,  faying, 
*  If  you  was  as  mighty  a  magician  as 
<  Owen  Glen-dower,  or  the  witch  of 
'  Km  or.  look  you,  ay,  or  as  Paul  Beor 
I  will  meke  pold,  by  the  af- 


'  fiftance  of  Got,  and  in  his  majefty'a 

*  naam,  to  feize,  and  fecure,  and  con- 
'  fine,  and   confront   you,  until   fuch 
'  time  as  you  fuffer,  and  endure,   and 
'  undergo,  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
'  the  law,  for  your  diabolical  practices. 

*  — Shentlements,1  added  he,  turning  to 
our  adventurers,  *  I  take  you  to  witnefs 

*  that  I  proteft,  and  aflert,  and  avow, 
'  that  this  perfon  is  as  pig  a  necroman- 
«  cer  as  you  would  defire  to  behold ; 
'  and  I  lupplicate,  and  befeeeh,  and  in- 
4  treat  of  you,  that  he  may  be  prought 

*  pefore  his  petters,  and  compelled  to 

*  give  an  account  of  his  compact  and 

*  commerce  with  the  imps  of  darknefs, 

*  look  you  j    for  as  fc  am   a  chriftian 
'  foul,  and  hope  for  joyful  refurrection, 
'  I  have  this  plefled  evening  feen  him 
'  perform  fuch  things  as  could  not  be 

*  done  without  the  aid.  and  inflruction, 
'  and  connivance,  of  the  tevil.* 

Gauntlet  feemed  to  enter  into  the  fen- 
timents  of  this  Welch  reformer,  and 
actually  laid  hold  on  the  delinquent's 
/houlder,  crying,  *  Damn  the  rafcal ! 
'  I'll  lay  any  wager  that  he's  a  Jefuit ; 
'  for  none  of  his  order  travel  without  a 

*  familiar/  But  Peregrine,  who  looked 
upon  the  affair  in  another  point  of  view, 
interpofed   in    behalf  of  the  ftranger, 
whom  he  freed  from  his  aggrefibrs,  ob- 
ferving  that  there  was  no  occafion  to 
ule  violence  ;  and  afked  in  French  what 
he   had  done  to    incur  the  cenfure  of 
the  informer.  The  poor  foreigner,  more 
dead  than  alive,  aniwered,  that  he  was 
an  Italian  charlatan,  who  had  practifed 
with  fome  reputation  in  Padua,  until  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  Inquiiition,  by  exhibiting  certain 
wonderful  performances  by  his  fkill  in 
natural  knowledge,  which  that  tribunal 
confulered  as  the  effects  of  for  eery,  and 
perfecuted  him  accordingly  ;  fo  that  he 
had  been  fain  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat into   France ;  where   not  finding 
his  account  in  his  talents,  he  was  now 
arrived  in  England,  with  a  view  of  prac- 
tiiing  his  art  in  London}   and  that  in 
coniequence   of  a  fpecimen  which  he 
had  given    t>>  a   company   below,    the 
cholenck  gentleman  had  followed  him 
up  ftairs  ro  his  own  apartment,  and  af- 
faulted  him  in  that  inhofpitable  manner. 
He  therefore  earnefrly  begged  that  our 
hero  wuiilci  t:;ke  him  under  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  if  he  entertained  the  lead  fu- 
fpicion  of  his  employing  preternatural 
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means  in  the  operations  of  his  art,  he 
would  freely  communicate  all  the  fe- 
crets  in  his  pofieffion. 

The  youth  difpelled  his  apprehen- 
fion,  by  affuring  him  that  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  fuffering  for  his  art  in  Eng- 
land j  where,  if  ever  he  mould  be  quel- 
tioned  bv  th  ?;eal  of  fuperttitious  indi- 
viduals, he  hud  nothing  to  do  but  ap- 
peal to  the  next  juftice  of  the  peace,  who 
would  immediately  acquit  him  of  the 
charge,  and  punifh  his  HC<  ufers  for  their 
impertinence  and  indifcretion.. 

He  then  told  Gauntlet  and  the  Welch- 
man,  that  the  ftranger  had  a  good  ac- 
tion againft  them  for  an  aflault,  by  vir- 
tue of  an  aft  of  parliament,  which 
makes  it  criminal  for  any  perfon  to  ac- 
cufe  another  of  forcery  and  witchcraft, 
thefe  idle  notions  being  now  juftly  ex- 
ploded by  all  fenfible  men.  Mr.  Jol- 
ter,  who  had  by  this  time  joined  the 
company,  could  not  help  fignifying  his 
diflent  from  this  opinion  of  his  pupil, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  invalidate  by 
the  authority  of  fcripture,  quotations 
from  the  fathers,  and  the  confeflion  of 
many  wretches  who  fuffered  death  for 
having  carried  on  correfpondence  with 
evil  fpirits,  together  with  the  evidence 
of  Satan's  Invisible  World,  and  More- 
ton's  Hirtory  of  Witchcraft. 

The  foldier  corroborated  theft  tefti- 
monies    by   facls  that  had    happened 
within  the  fphere  of  his    own   know- 
ledge, and  in  particular  mentioned  the 
cafe  of  an  old  woman  of  the  pariih  in 
which  he  was  born,  who  uied  to  trans- 
form herfelf  into  the  fhapes  of  fundry 
animals,    and   was   at  laft    killed    by 
fmall-mot  in  the  character  of  an  hare. 
The  Welchman   thus   fupported,    ex- 
prefTed  his  furprize  at  hearing  that  the 
legiflature  had   fhewn   fuch  tendernefs- 
for  criminals  of  fo  dark  a  hue;   and  of- 
fered to  prove,  by  undeniable  initances, 
that  there  was  not  a  mountain  in  Wales, 
which  had  not  been  in  his  memoiy  the 
fcene  of   necromancy   and  witchcraft ; 
Wherefore/  laid  he,  *  I  am  aflfuredly 
more  than  apove  aftoni&ed,  and  con- 
founded, and  concerned,  that  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Pritain  mould   in 
theiv  great  wifdoms,  and   their   pru- 
dence,   and    their   penetration,    give 
countenance  and  encouragement,  look 
you,  to  the  works  of  darknefs,  and 
the   empire  of  Pelzepup;    ofer   and 
apove  the  evidence  of  holy  writ,  and 
thofe  writers  who  have  been  quoted 


by  that  aggurate  and  learned  men  tie- 
man,  we  are  informed  by  profane  hif- 
tory,  of  the  pribbles  and  pranks  of 
the  old  ferpent,  in  the  bortents  and 
oragles  of  antiquity;  as  you  will  find 
in  that  moft  excellent  hiftorian  Eoly- 
pius,  and  Titus  Lirius  ;  ay,  and  more  - 
ofer,  in  the  Commentaries  of  Julius 
Caefar  himfelf ;  who,  as  the  ole  world 
knows,  was  a  moft  famous,  and  a 
moft  faliant,  and  a  molt  wile,  and  a 
moft  prudent,  and  a  moft  fortunate 
chieftan,  and  a  moft  renowned  ora- 
tor ;  ay,  and  a  moft  elegant  writer 
to  boot.' 

Peregrine  did  not  think  proper  to  en- 
ter the  lifts  of  difpute  with  three  fuch  ob* 
ftinate  antagonirrs;  but  contented  him- 
felf with  fayimg,  that  -he  believed  it 
would  he  no  difficult  matter  to  impugn 
the  arguments  they  had  advanced; 
though  he  did  not  rind  himfelf  at  all 
difpofed  to  undertake  the  taik,  which 
muft  of  courfe  break  in  upon  the  even- 
ing's entertainment.  He  therefore  in- 
vited the  Italian  to  fupper,  and  alked 
the  fame  favour  of  his  accuier,  who 
feemed  to  have  fomething  curious  and 
characleriftick  in  his  manner  and  difpo- 
fition  ;  refolving  to  make  himfelf  an 
eye-witnefs  of  thofe  furprizing  feats, 
which  had  given  offence  to  the  cholerick 
Briton.  This  fcrupulous  gentleman 
thanked  cur  hero  for  his  courtefy,  but 
declined  communicating  with  the  ftran- 
ger, until  his  character  mould  be  far- 
ther explained  ;  upon  which  his  inviter, 
after  fome  converfadon  with  the  char- 
latan, alTured  him  that  he  would  him- 
felf undertake  for  the  innocence  of  his 
art ;  and  then  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
favour  them  with  his  company. 

In   the   courfe  of    the  converfatlon, 
Peregrine  learned  that  the  Welchman 
was  a  iunreon  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
been  called  into  a  consultation  at  Dover, 
and  underftanding  that  his  name  was 
Morgan,  took  the  liberty  of  xiiking  if 
he  was  not  the  perfon  fo  refpeclfully 
mentioned  in  the  Adventures  of  Rode- 
rick Random.     Mr.  Morgan  affumed 
a  look  of   gravity  and  importance  at 
this  interrogation,  and  fcrewing  up  his 
mouth,  aniwered,  '  Mr.  Rantum,  my 
goot  Sir,    I   believe  upon  my    con- 
fcience  and  falfution,  is  my  very  goot 
frient  and  well-wilher;  and  he  and  I 
have    been    companions,    and   mefs- 
mates,  anu  fellow- fuffercrs,  look  you  j 
but  neverthelefs  for  all  that,  perad- 
N  T.  .  *  venture, 
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venture,  he  hath  not  pehaved  with  fo 
much  complaifance,  and  affability,  and 
refpect,  as  I  might  have  expected  from 
him;  pecaufe  he  hath  revealed,  and 
tivulged,  and  buplilhed,  our  private 
affairs,  without  my  knowledge,  and 
privity,  and  confent;  but  as  Got  is  my 
Safiour,  I  think  he  had  no  evil  inten- 
tion in  his  peily;  and  though  there 
be  certain  perfons,  look  you,  who, 
as  I  am  told,  take  upon  them  to  laugh 
at  his  defcriptions  of  my  perlbn,  de- 
portment, and^converfation,  I  do  af- 
firm and  maintain,  and  infift,  with  my 
heart,  and  my  plood,  and  my  foul,  that 
thofe  perfons  are  no  petter  than  ig- 
norant affes,  and  that  they  know  not 
how  to  difcern,  and  diltinguifh,  and 
define,  true  ridicule,  or  as  Ariftotle 
calls  it,  the  to  Geloion,  no-  more,  look 
you,  than  a  herd  of  mountain-goats  j 
for  I  will  make  pold  to  obferve,  and 
I  hope  this  goot  company  will  be  of 
the  lame  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing 
faid  of  me  in  that  performance  which 
is  unworthy  of  a  Chriftian  and  a  (hen- 
tleman.' 

Our  young  gentleman  and  his  friends 
acquiefced  in  the  juftnefs  of  his  obierva- 
tion.      Peregrine    particularly    affured 
him,  that  from  reading  the  book,  he 
had  conceived  the  utmoft  regard  and  ve- 
neration for  his  character;  and  that  he 
thought  himfelf  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  this  opportunity  of  enjoying  his 
conveifation.      Morgan,     not  a    Jittle 
proud  of  fuch  advances  from  a  peribn 
of  Peregrine's  appearance,  returned  the 
compliment  with  a  profuiion  of  civility, 
and  in  the  warmth  of  acknowledgment, 
expreffed  a  defire  of  feeing  him  and  his 
company  at  his  houfe  in  Canterbury : 
I  will  not  pretend,  or  prefume,  kind 
Sir,'  faid  he,  '  to  entertain  you  ac^ 
cording  to  your  merits  and  defertsj 
but  you  mail  be  as  welcome  to  my 
poor  cottage,  and  my  wife  and  fami- 
ly,  as   the  Prince  of  Wales  himfelf  j 
and   it  mall  go  hard,  if  one  way  or 
other,  I  do  not  find  ways  and  means 
of  making  you  confefs  that  there  is 
fome  goot  fellowihip  in  an  Ancient  Pri- 
ton :  for  though  I  am  no  petter  than 
a  fimple  apothecary,   I  have  as  goot 
plood  circulating  in  my  veins  as  any 
he  in  the  county ;  and  I  can  defcribe, 
and  delineate,   and  demonstrate,   my 
pedigree  to  the  fatisfsfticn  of  the 'ole 
"odd;  and   moreufcr,   iiy  Got's  goot 
prpviutmc  and  affiitaiice,  I  can  afford 


'  to  treat  my  friend  with  a  joint  of  goot 
'  mutton,  and  a  pottle  of  excellent  wine, 
1  and  no  tradefman  can  pcard  me  with 
'  a  bill.'  He  was  congratulated  on  his 
happy  fituation,  and  affured  that  our 
youth  would  vifit  him  on  his  return 
from  France,  provided  he  mould  take 
Canterbury  in  his  route.  As  Peregrine 
manifefted  an  inclination  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  ftate  of  his  affairs, 
he  very  complaifantly  fatisfied  his  curt- 
ofity,  by  giving  him  to  know,  that  his 
fpoufe  had  left  off  breeding  after  having 
bleffed  him  with  two  boys  and  a  girl, 
who  were  ftjll  alive  and  well;  that  he 
lived  in  good  eiteem  with  his  neigh- 
bours, and  by  his  practice,  which  was 
confiderably  extended  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  Roderick  Random, 
had  faved  fome  thoufand  pounds.  He 
had  begun  to  think  of  retiring  among 
his  own  relations  in  Glamorgan/hire, 
though  his  wife  had  made  objection 
to  this  propofal,  and  oppofed  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  with  fuch  obftinacy, 
that  he  had  been  at  infinite  pains  in  af- 
ferting  his  own  prerogative,  by  con- 
vincing her  both  from  reafon  and  ex- 
ample,  that  he  was  king  and  prieft  in 
his  own  family,  and  that  me  owed  the 
moft  implicit  fubmiflion  to  his  will.  He 
likewife  informed  the  company,  that  he 
had  lately  feen  his  friend  Roderick,  who 
had  come  from  London  on  purpofe  to 
vifit  him,  after  having  gained  his  law- 
fuit  with  Mr.Topehall,  who  was  obliged 
to  pay  Narciffa's  fortune  j  that  Mr. 
Random,  in  all  appearance,  led  a  very 
happy  life  in  the  converlation  of  his  fa- 
ther and  bed-fellow,  by  whom  he  en- 
joyed a  fon  and  daughter;  and  that 
Morgan  had  received  in  a  prefent  from 
him,  a  piece  of  very  fine  linen  of  his 
wife's  own  making,  feveral  kits  of  fal- 
mon,  and  two  cafks  of  pickled  pork, 
the  moft  delicate  he  had  ever  tafted ;  to- 
gether with  a  barrel  of  excellent  herrings 
for  falmagundy,  which  he  knew  to  be 
his  favourite  dim. 

This  topick  of  converfation  being 
diicuffed,  the  Italian  was  defired  to  ex- 
hibit a  fpecimen  of  his  art,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  conducted  the  company  into  the 
next  room,  where,  to  their  great  afto- 
nifhment  and  affright,  they  beheld  a 
thoufand  ferpents  winding  along  the 
cieling.  Morgan,  ftruck  with  this  phe- 
•nomenon,  which  he  had  not  feen  before, 
began  to  utter  exorcifms  with  great  de- 
votion, Mr.  Jolter  ran  terrified  out  of 
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the  room,  Gauntlet  drew  his  hanger, 
and  Peregrine  himielf  was  difconcerted. 
The  operator  perceiving  their  confufion, 
defired  them  to  retire,  and  calling  them 
back  in  an  inftant,  there  was  not  a  viper 
to  be  feen.  He  raifed  their  admiration 
by  fundry  other  performances,  and  the 
Welchman's  former  opinion  and  abhor- 
rence of  his  character  began  to  recur ; 
when,  in  confideration  of  the  civility 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  this 
Italian  imparted  to  them  all  the  methods 
by  which  he  had  acled  fuch  wonders, 
that  were  no  other  than  the  effects  of  na- 
tural caufes  curioufiy  combined  ;  fothat 
Morgan  became  a  convert  to  his  fkill, 
afked  pardon  for  the  fufpicion  he  had 
entertained,  and  invited  the  ftranger  to 
pafs  a  few  days  with  him  at  Canterbury. 
The  fcruples  of  Godfrey  and  Joker  were 
removed  at  the  fame  time,  and  Peregrine 
tellified  his  fatisfaftion  by  a  handibme 
gratuity  which  he  beftowed  upon  their 
entertainer. 

Xhe  evening  being  fpent  in  this  fo- 
ciable  manner,  every  man  retired  to  his 
refpe&ive  chamber,  and  next  morning 
they  breakfalted  together  ;  when  Mor- 
gan declared  he  would  ftay  till  he  fhould 


fee  our  hero  fairly  embarked,  that  he 
mighthavethe  pleafure  of  Mr.Gauntlet's 
company  to  his  own  habitation  :  mean- 
while, by  the  flapper's  advice,  the  fer- 
vants  were  ordered  to  carry  a  ftore  of 
wine  and  provifion  on  board  in  cafe  of 
accident  j  and  as  the  packet-boat  could 
not  fail  before  one  o'clock,  the  company 
walked  up  hill  to  vifit  the  caftle,  where 
they  faw  the  fword  of  Julius  Caeiar,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth's  pocket  piftol;  repeat- 
ed Shakefpeare's  defcription,  while  they 
furveyed  the  chalky  cliffs  on  each  fide  ; 
and  cad  their  eyes  towards  the  city  of 
Calais,  that  was  obfcured  by  a  thick 
cloud,  which  did  not  much  regale  their 
eye-fight,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  portend 
foul  weather. 

Having  viewed  every  thing  remarka- 
ble in  this  place,  they  returned  to  the 
pier;  where,  after  the  compliments  of 
parting,  and  an  affectionate  embrace 
between  the  two  young  gentlemen,  Pe- 
regrine and  his  governor  Hepped  aboard, 
the  fails  were  hoifted,  and  they  went  to 
fea  with  a  fair  wind,  while  Godfrey, 
Morgan,  and  the  conjuror,  walked  back 
to  the  inn,  from  whence  they  let  out  for 
Canterbury  before  dinner. 


END     OF     THE    FIRST     VOLUMF, 
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VOLUME    THE     SECOND. 


CHAP.     I. 

HE  EMBARKS  FOR  FRANCE;  IS 
OVERTAKEN  BY  A  STORM  }  IS 
SURPRIZED  WITH  THE  APPEAR- 
ANCE OF  PIPES;  LANDS  AT  CA- 
LAIS, AND  HAS  AN  AFFAIR  WITH 
THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE. 

CARCE  had  the  veffel 
proceeded  two  leagues  on 
the  paffage,when  the  wind 
fluffing,  blew  direclly  in 
their  teeth  j  ib  that  they 
were  obliged  to  haul  upon 
a  wind,  and  alter  their  courfe.  The  fea 
running  pretty  high  at  the  fame  time, 
our  hero,  who  was  below  in  his  cabbin, 
began  to  be  fqueamifh,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  flapper's  advice,  went  up- 
on deck  for  the  comfort  of  his  ftomach  ; 
while  the  governor,  experienced  in  thefe 
difafters.  Hipped  into  bed,  where  he 
lay  at  his  eafe,  amufing  himlelf  with  a 
treatife  on  the  Cycloid,  with  algrebrai- 
cal  demonftrations, which  never  failed  to 
engage  his  imagination  in  the  molt  agree- 
able manner. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wind  increafed 
to  a  very  hard  gale,  the  veffel  pitched 
with  great  violence,  the  fea  wafhed  over 
the  decks,  the  mafter  was  alarmed,  the 
crew  were  confounded,  the  paffengers 
were  overwhelmed  with  ficknefs  and 
fear,  and  univerfal  dittraclion-enfued. 
In.  the  oudft  Qf  this  upro&r,  Peregrine 


holding  faft  by  the  tafFrill,  and  looking 
ruefully  a-head,the  countenance  of  Pipe* 
prefented  itfelf  to  his  aftonifhed  view, 
riling  as  it  were  from  the  hold  of  the 
fhip.  At  firit  he  imagined  it  was  a 
fear-formed  fhadow  of  his  own  brain; 
though  he  did  not  long  remain  in  this 
error,  but  plainly  perceived  it  was  no 
other  than  the  real  perfon  of  Thomas, 
who  jumping  on  the  quarter-deck,  took 
charge  of  the  helm,  and  dictated  to  the 
failors  with  as  much  authority  as  if  he 
had  been  commander  of  the  fhip.  The 
fkipper  looked  upon  him  as  an  angel  fent 
to  hrs  afli fiance,  and  the  crew  foon  dif- 
covering  him  to  be  a  thorough- bred  fea- 
man,  notwithstanding  his  livery-frock, 
obeyed  his  orders  with  fuch  alacrity,  that 
in  a  little  time  the  confufion  vanifhed, 
and  every  neceffary  Irep  was  taken  to 
weather  the  gale. 

Our  young  gentleman  immediately 
conceived  the  meaning  of  Tom's  appear- 
ance on  board,  and  when  the  tumult 
was  a  little  fubfided,  went  up  and  en- 
couraged him  to  exert  himfelf  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  fhip,  promiling  to 
take  him  again  into  his  fervice,  from 
which  he  fhould  never  be  difmirTed,  ex- 
cept at  his  own  defire.  This  aflurance 
had  a  furprizingefiecl  upon  Pipes,  who, 
though  he  made  no  manner  of  reply, 
thru  It  the  helm  into  the  matter's  hand, 
faying,  *  Here,  you  old  bum-boat  wo- 

*  man,  take  hold  of  the  tiller,  and  keep 

*  her  thus  boy,  thus  T  and  fkippsd  about 
the' veffel,  trimming  the  fails,  and  ma- 
naging 
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naging  the  ropes  with  fuch  agility  and 
fkill,  that  every  body  on  deck  ftood  a- 
ma2ed  at  his  dexterity. 

Mr.  Jolter  was  far  from  being  un- 
concerned at  the  uncommon  motion  of 
the  vcffel,  the  finging  of  the  wind,  and 
the  uproar  which  he  heard  above  him$ 
he  looked  towards  the  cabbin-door  with 
the  moft  fearful  expectation,  in  hope  of 
feeing  fome  perfon  who  could  give  ibme 
account  of  the  weather,  and  what  was 
doing  upon  deck  5  but  not  a  foul  ap- 
peared, and  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  difpofition  of  his  own  bowels 
to  make  the  leaft  alteration  in  his  atti- 
tude. When  he  had  lain  a  good  while 
in  all  the  agony  of  fufpenfe,  the  boy 
tumbled  headlong  into  his  apartment, 
with  fuch  noife,  that  he  believed  the 
mail  had  gone  by  the  board,  and  ftart- 
ing  upright  in  his  bed,  afked  with  all 
the  fymptoms  of  horror,  what  was  the 
caufe  of  that  disturbance.  The  boy, 
half  ftunned  by  his  fall,  anfwered  in  :t 
dolorous  tone,  '  I'm  come  to  put  up  the 
*  dead-lights/  At  mention  of  dead- 
lights, the  meaning  of  which  he  did 
not  under ftand,  the  poor  governor's 
heart  died  within  him  ;  he  lliivered  with 
dcfpair.  His  recollection  forfaking  him, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  bed,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  book  which 
was  in  his  hand,  began  to  pronounce 
aloud  with  great  fervour,  '  The  time 
of  a  compleat  ofcillation  in  the  cy- 
cloid, is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body 
would  fall  through  the  axis  of  the 
cycloid  D  V,  as  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  to  it's  diameter — '  He  would 
in  all  liklihood  have  proceeded  with  the 
deoicnitration  of  this  proportion,  had 
he  not  been  feized  with  fuch  a  qualm  as 
compelled  him  to  drop  the  book,  and 
accomodate  himfelf  to  the  emergency 
of  his  diitcmper ;  he  therefore  ftretched 
tiimlelf  at  full  length,  and  putting  up 
ejaculations  to  Heaven,  began  to  pre- 
pare himfelf  for  his  latter-end  j  when 
all  of  a  fudden,  the  noife  above  was  in- 
termitted, and  as  he  could  not  conceive 
the  caufe  of  this  tremendous  iilence,  he 
imagined  that  either  the  men  were 
warned  over-board,  or  that  defpairing 
of  iafcty,  they  had  ceafed  to  oppofe  the 
tempeft.  While  he  was  harrowed  by 
this  miierable  uncertainty,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  altogether  unenlightened 
by  fome  fcattered  rays  of  hope,  the 
matter  entered  the  cabbin ;  then  he  aik- 
ed  with  a  voice  half  extingujlhed  by 


fear,  how  matters  went  upon  deck  5  and 
the  Ikipper  with  a  large  bottle  of  brandy 
applied  to  his  mouth,  anfwered  in  a  hol- 
low tone,  «  All's  over  now,  matter.' 
Upon  which,  Mr.  Jolter  giving  himfelf 
over  for  loft,  exclaimed  with  the  ut- 
moft  horror,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
*  us  !  Chrift  have  mercy  upon  us  !'  and 
repeated  this  fupplication  as  it  were  me- 
chanically, until  the  mafter  undeceived 
him,  by  explaining  the  meaning  of 
what  he  had  faid,  and  afluring  him  that 
the  fquali  was  over. 

Such  a  fudden  tranfition  from  fear  to 
joy,  occafioned  a  violent  agitation  both 
in  his  mind  and  body  5  and  it  was  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  reco- 
vered the  right  ufe  of  his  organs.  By 
this  time  the  weather  cleared  up,  the 
wind  began  to  blow  again  from  the 
right  corner,  and  the  fpires  of  Calais 
appeared  at  the  diftance  of  five  leagues ; 
fo  that  the  countenances  of  all  on  board 
were  lighted  up  with  joyous  expectation j 
and  Peregrine  venturing  to  go  down  in- 
to the  cabbin,  comforted  his  governor 
with  an  account  of  the  happy  turn  of 
their  affairs. 

Jolter,  tranfported  with  the  thought 
of  a  fpeedy  landing,  began  to  launch 
out  in  pi aife  of  that  country  for  which 
they  were  bound.  He  obferved,  that 
France  was  the  land  of  politenefs  and 
hofpitality,  which  were  confpicuous  in 
the  behaviour  of  all  ranks  and  degrees, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peafant ;  that  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  foreigner,  far  from  being 
infulted  andimpofed  upon  by  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  as  in  England,  was 
treated  with  the  utmoft  reverence,  can- 
dour, and  refpecl ;  that  their  fields  were 
fertile,  their  climate  pure  and  healthy, 
their  farmers  rich  and  induftrious,  and 
the  fubjecls  in  general  the  happieft  of 
men.  He  would  have  profecuted  this 
favourite  theme  ftill  farther,  had  not  his- 
pupil  been  obliged  to  run  upon  deck, 
in  confequence  of  certain  warnings  he 
received  from  his  ftomach. 

The  Jkipper  feeing  his  condition,  very 
honeftly  reminded  him  of  the  cold  ham 
and  fowls,  with  a  bafket  of  wine  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  lent  on  board,  and 
afked  if  he  would  have  the  cloth  laid  be- 
low. He  could  not  have  chofen  a  more 
feafonable  opportunity  of  manifefting 
his  own  difmtereftednefs.  Peregrine 
made  wry  faces  at  the  mention  of  food, 
bidding  him,  for  ChrirVs  Hike,  talk  no 
more  on  that  fubjeft.  He  then  defcend- 

ed 
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«d  if. to  the  cabbin,  and  put  the  fame 
queftion  to  Mr.  Jolter,  who,  he  knew, 
entertained  the  fame  abhorrence  for  his 
prupofal  j  and  meeting  with  the  like  re- 
ception from  him,  went  between  decks, 
and  repeated  his  courteous  proffer  to  the 
valet  de  chambre  and  lacquey,  who  lay 
fprawling  in  all  the  pangs  of  a  double 
evacuation,  and  rejected  his  civility  with 
the  molt  horrible  loathing.  Thus  baf- 
fled in  all  his  kind  endeavours,  he  or- 
dered his  boy  to  fecure  the  provifion  in 
one  of  his  own  lockers,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  mip. 

It  being  low  water  when  they  arrived 
on  the  French  coait,  the  veifel  could  not 
enter  the  harbour,  and  they  were  obli- 
ged to  bring  to,  and  wait  for  a  boat, 
\vhich  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  came 
along  fide  from  the  fho re.  Mr.  Jolter 
now  came  upon  deck  j  and  ihuffing  up 
the  French  air  with  iyvnptoms  of  infi- 
nite fati$fa£lion,  alkcd  of  the  boatman, 
with  the  friendlya  ppellation  of,  mes  en- 
fans,  what  they  demanded  for  tranfport- 
ing  him  and  his  pupil,  with  their  bag- 
gage, to  the  pier.  Bat  how  was  be  dif- 
concerted,  when  thole  polite,  candid,  rea- 
fonabl*  watermen,  demanded  a  Louis- 
<Por  for  that  fervice  !  Peregrine,  with 
a  farcaitick  fneer,  obferved,  that  he  al- 
ready bi.-gan  to  perceive  the  juitice  of  his 
encomiums  on  the  French  ;  and  the  dil- 
appointcd  governor  could  fay  nothing  in 
his  own  vindication,  but  that  they  were 
debauched  by  their  intercourfe  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Dover.  His  pupil,  how- 
ever, wai  fo  much  offended  at  their 
extortion,  that  he  abfolutely  refufed  to 
employ  them,  even  when  they  abated 
one  halt  in  their  demand-  and  fwcre  he 
would  ftiy  on  board  till  the  packet 
fhould  be  able  to  enter  the  harbour,  ra- 
ther than  encoutagr  foch  impolitic;*. 

The  mailer,  who  in  aii  probability 
had  fo,me  fort  ot  fellow-feeling  with  the 
boatmen,  in  vain  repreiented,  that  he 
could  not  with  fafety  lit  to,  or  anchor 
upon  a  lee-fliore j  our  hero,  having  con- 
iulted  Pipes,  anfwered,  that  he  had  hi- 
red his  vefiel  to  tranfport  him  to  Calais, 
and  that  he  would  oblige  him  to  per- 
form what  he  had  undertaken. 

The  (kipper,  very  much  mortified  at 
this  peremptory  reply,  which  was  not 
over  and  above  agreeable  to  Mr.  Jolter, 
di Jin i fled  the  boatj  notwithstanding  the 
felicitations  and  condtlcenfion  of  ths 
watermen.  Running  a  little  farther  in 
#iorc,  they  ca.Tie  to  aa  anchor,  and 


waited  till  there  was  writer  enough  to 
float  them  over  the  bar.  Then  they 
ftoodjnto  the  harbour;  and  our  gen- 
tleman, with  his  attendants  and  bag- 
gage, were  landed  on  the  pier  by  the 
failnrs,  whom  he  liberally  rewarded  for 
their  trouble. 

He  was  immediately  plied  by  a  great 
number  of  porters  ;  who,  like  fo  many 
hungry  wolves,  laid  hold  on  his  lug- 
gage, and  began  to  carry  it  off  piece- 
meal, without  his  order  or  direction; 
Incenfed  at  this  officious  infolence,  IK 
commanded  them  to  defitt,  with  many 
oaths  and  opprobrious  terms  that  his 
anger  fuggefted ;  and  perceiving  that  GUO 
of  them  did  not  feem  to  pay  any  regard 
to  what  he  laid,  but  marched  off  with 
his  burden,  he  fnatched  a  cudgel  out  of 
his  lacquey's  hand,  and  overtaking  the 
fellow  in  a  twinkling,  brought  him  '.o 
the  ground  with  one  blow.  He  was  in- 
ftantly  furrounded  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  this  canaille^  who  refented 
the  injury  which  their  brother  had  fu- 
ftained,  and  would  have  taken  imme- 
diate fatisfaftion  of  the  aggreflbr,  had 
not  Pipes,  feeing  his  mafler  involved, 
brougUt  the  whole  crew  to  his  afliit- 
ance,  and  exerted  himfelf  fo  manfully, 
that  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  retreat; 
with  many  marks  of  defeat,  and  me- 
naces of  interefting  the  commandant  in 
theiv  quarrel.  Jolter,  who  knew  and 
dreaded  the  power  of  the  French  go- 
vernor, began  to  (hake  with  apprehen- 
iion,  when  he  heard  their  repeated 
threats  :  but  they  duril  not  apply  to 
this  magiftrate ;  who,  upon  afairrepre- 
fentation  of  the  cafe,  would  have  pu- 
nifised  them  feveiely  for  their  rapacious, 
and  irifolcnt  behaviour.  Peregrine,  with- 
out farther  molellation,  availed  him- 
felf of  his  own  attendants,  who  moul- 
dered his  baggage,  and  followed  him  ta 
the  gate  ;  where  they  were  flopped  by 
the  centinels,  until  their  names  fliould 
be  registered. 

Mr.  Jolter,  who  had  undergone  this 
examination  before,  refolved  to  profit 
by  his  experience,  and  cunningly  re- 
prefented  his  pupil  as  a  young  Englifh 
lord.  This  intimation,  fupported  by 
rhe  appearance  of  his  equipage,  was  no 
Jboner  communicated  to  the  officer,  than, 
he  turned  out  the  guard,  and  ordered 
his  foldierS  to  rett  upon  their  arms,  while 
his  lordihip  palled  in  great  Itate  to  the 
Ln-n  J.  Arventy  wl;ere  he  took  up  his 
lodging  for  the  night,  rtfulving  to  fet 
O  out 
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out  for  Paris  next  morning  in  a  poft- 
chnife. 

The  governor  triumphed  greatly  in 
this  piece  of  complaifance  and  refpeft 
with  which  they  had  been  honoured, 
and  re  fumed  his  beloved  topick  of  dii- 
courfe,  in  applauding  the  method  and 
fubordination  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, which  was  better  calculated  for 
maintaining  order,  and  protecting  the 
people,  than  any  conftitution  upon  earth. 
Of  their  courteous  attention  to  ftrangers, 
there  needed  no  other  proof  than  the 
compliment  which  had  been  paid  to 
them,  toge'her  with  the  governor's  con- 
nivance at  Peregrine's  employing  his 
own  fervants  in  carrying  the  baggage 
to  the  inn,  contrary  to  the  privilege  of 
the  inhabitants. 

While  he  expatiated  with  a  remark- 
able degree  ot  felt- indulgence  on  this 
fubjeft,  the  valet  de  chambre  coming 
into  the  room,  interrupted  his  harangue, 
by  telling  his  mafter,  that  their  trunks 
and  portmanteaus  muft  be  carried  to  the 
cuftom-houfe,  in  order  to  be  fearched, 
and  fealed  with  lead,  which  muft  re- 
main untouched  until  their  arrival  at 
Paris. 

Peregrine  made  no  objection  to  this 
practice,  which  was  in  itfeJf  reafonable 
enough  }  but  when  he  underftood  that 
the  gate  was  belleged  by  another  mul- 
titude of  porters,  who  infifted  upon  their 
right  of  carrying  the  goods,  and  alfo  of 
fixing  their  own   price,    he  abfoltitely 
refilled  to  comply  with  their  demand. 
Nay,  he  chaiiiied  fome  of  the  moft  cla- 
moroxTs  among  them  with  his  foot,  and 
told  them,  that  if  their  cuftom-houfe 
officers  had  a  mind  to  examine  his  bag- 
gage, they  might  come  to  the  inn  for 
that  purpofe.     The  valet  de  chambre 
was  abafned  at  this  boldnefsof  his  ma- 
fter's   behaviour,    which    the    lacquey, 
fhrugging  up  his  moulders,   obferved, 
was  bisn  a  V Anghife ;    while  the  go- 
vernor reprefented  it  as  an  indignity  to 
the  whole  nation,  and  endeavoured  to 
periuade  his  pupil   to  comply  with  the 
cuflom  of  the  place.     But  Peregrine's 
natural  haughtinefs  of  difpofition  hin- 
dered him   from  giving  ear  to  Joker's 
wholefomc  advice  ;  and  in  lefs  than  half 
an  hour  they  obferved  a  file  of  mufque- 
teers  marching    up    to  the    gate.     At 
fight  of  this  detachment  the  tutor  trem- 
bled, the  valet  grew  pale,  and  the  lac- 
quey crofled    himfelfj     but   our   hero, 
without  exhibiting  any  other  fymptoms 


than  thofe  of  indignation,  mettfiem  6H 
the  threfhold,  and  with  a  ferocious  air 
demanded  their  bufmefs.  The  corporal 
who  commanded  the  file  anfwered  with 
great  deliberation,  that  he  had  orders 
to  convey  his  baggage  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe  j  and  feeing  the  trunks  ftanding 
in  the  entry,  placed  his  men  between 
them  and  the  owner,  while  the  porters 
that  followed  took  them  up,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Douane  without  oppofi- 
tion. 

Pickle  was  not  mad  enough  to  drf- 
pute  the  authority  of  this  mefiage :  but, 
in  order  to  gall,  and  fpecify  his  con- 
tempt for  thofe  who  brought  it,  he  calM 
ed  aloud  to  his  valet,  defiring  him,  in 
French,  to  accompany  his  things,  and 
fee  that  none  of  his  linen  and  effects 
fliould  be  ftolen  by  the  fearchers.  The 
corporal,  mortified  at  this  fatirical  in- 
finuation,  darted  a  look  of  refentment 
at  the  author,  as  if  he  had  been  intereft- 
ed  for  the  glory  of  his  nation  ;  and  told 
him,  that  he  could  perceive  he  was  a 
ftranger  in  France,  or  elfe  he  would 
have  faved  himfelf  the  trouble  of  fuch  a 
ncedlefs  precaution.  ' 


CHAP.    II. 


HE  MAKES  A  FRUITLESS  ATTEMPT 
IN  GALLANTRY  j  DEPARTS  FOR 
BOULOGNE,  WHERE  HE  SPENDS 
THE  EVENING  WITH  CERTAIN 
ENGLISH  EXILES. 


HAVING  thus  yielded  to  the 
hand  of  power,  he  enquired  if 
there  was  any  other  Englilh  company 
ill  the  houlej  when  underftanding  tha^ 
a  gentleman  and  lady  lodged  in  the 
next  apartment,  and  had  befpoke  a  poft> 
chaife  for  Paris,  he  ordered  Pipes  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  their  footman, 
and,  if  poifible,  learn  their  names  and 
condition,  while  he  and  Mr.  Jolter, 
attended  by  the  lacquey,  took  a  turn 
round  the  ramparts,  and  viewed  the 
particulars  of  the  fortification. 

Tom  was  fo  very  fuccefsful  in  his  in- 
quiry, that  when  his  mafter  returned, 
he  was  able  to  give  him  a  very  fatisfac- 
tory  account  of  his  fellow -lodgers,  in 
confequence  of  having  treated  his  bro- 
ther with  a  bottle  of  wine .  The  people 
in  queftion  were  a  gentleman  and  hi* 
lady  lately  arrived  from  England,  ia 
their  way  to  Paris.  The  hufbancl  was 
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-a  man  of  good  fortune,  who  had  been  a 
libertine  in  his  youth,  and  a  profefled 
declaimer  againft  matrimony.  He  want- 
ed neither  fenie  nor  experience  j  and 
piqued  himfelf  in  particular  upon  his 
art  of  avoiding  the  mares  of  the  female 
fex,  in  which  he  pretended  to  be  deeply 
verfed.  But,  notwithstanding  all  his  cau- 
tion and  fkill,  he  had  lately  fallen  a  facri- 
ficeto  the  attractions  of  an  oyfter-wench, 
who  had  found  means  to  decoy  him  into 
the  bands  of  wedlock;  and,  in  order  to 
evade  the  compliments  and  congratula- 
tions of  his  friends  and  acquaintance, 
he  had  come  fo  far  on  a  tour  to  Paris, 
where  he  intended  to  initiate  his  fpoufe 
in  the  beau  monde.  In  the  mean  time 
he  chofe  to  live  upon  the  refer ve,  becaufe 
her  natural  talents  had  as  yet  received 
but  little  cultivation ;  and  he  had  not 
the  moft  implicit  confidence  in  her  vir- 
tue and  difcretion,  which,  it  feems,  had 
like  to  have  yielded  to  the  addrefles  of 
an  officer  at  Canterbury,  who  had  made 
fhift  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  her  ac- 
quaintance and  favour. 

Peregrine's  curiofity  being  i»flamed  by 
this  information,  he  lounged  about  the 
yard,  in  hopes  of  feeing  the  dulcinea 
who  had  captivated  the  old  batchelorj 
and  at  length  obferving  her  at  a  window, 
took  the  liberty  of  bowing  to  her  with 
great  refpecl.  She  returned  the  com- 
pliment with  a  curtfey,  and  appeared  fo 
decent  in  her  drefs  and  manner,  that 
unicfs  he  had  been  previoufly  informed 
of  her  former  life  and  converfation,  he 
never  would  have  dreamed  that  her  edu- 
cation was  different  fro.m  that  of  other 
Jadies  of  fafhionj  fo  eafy  is  it  to  acquire 
that  external  deportment  on  which  peo- 
ple  of  condition  value  themielves  fo 
much.  Not  but  that  Mr.  Pickle  pre- 
tended to  diftinguifh  a  certain  vulgar 
audacity  in  her  countenance,  which  in  a 
iady  of  birth  and  fortune  would  have 
patted  for  an  agreeable  vivacity  that  en- 
livens the  afpecl,  and  gives  poignancy 
to  every  feature  j  but  as  me  poffcffed  a 
pair  of  fine  tyes,  and  a  clear  complexion 
overlpread  with  the  glow  of  health, 
which  never  fails  of  recommending  the 
owner,  he  could  not  help  gazing  at  her 
with  dcfire,  and  forming  the  dofign  of 
making  a  conqueft  of  her  heart.  With 
this  view,  he  fent  his  compliments  to 
her  hufband,  whole  name  was  Horn- 
beok,  with  an  intimation,  that  he  pro- 
pofed to  fet  out  next  day  forParisj  and 
us  he  vmderftood  that  he  was 
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upon  the  fame  journey,  lie  fliould  be  ex- 
tremely glad  of  his  company  on  the 
road,  if  he  was  not  better  engaged. 
Hornbeck,  who  in  all  probability  did  not 
chufe  to  accommodate  his  wife  with  a 
fquire  of  our  hero's  appearance,  fent  a 
civil  anfwer  to  his  meflage,  profefling 
infinite  mortification  at  his  being  unable 
to  embrace  the  favour  of  this  kind  onvr, 
by  reafon  of  the  indifpofition  of  his 
wife,  who,  he  was  afraid,  would  not 
be  in  a  condition  for  fome  days  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  travelling.  This  rebuff, 
whichPeregrine  afcribedtothe  hufband's 
jealoufy,  (lifted  his  project  in  embryo : 
he  ordered  his  French  fervant  to  take  a 
place  for  himfelf  in'  the  diligence,  where 
all  his  luggage  was  (lowed,  except  a 
fmall  trunk  with  fome  linen  and  other 
neceiFaries,  that  was  fixed  upon  the  poft- 
chaife  which  they  hired  of  the  landlord; 
and  early  next  morning  he  and  Mr. 
Jolter  departed  from  Calais,  attended 
by  his  valet  de  chamber  and  Pipes, 
on  horfeback.  They  proceeded  with- 
out any  accident  as  far  as  Boulogne, 
where  they  breakfafted  and  vifited  old  fa- 
ther Graham,  a  Scottifh  gentleman  of 
the  governor's  acquaintance,  who  had 
lived  as  a  capuchin  in  that  place  for  the 
fpace  of  threefcore  years,  and  during 
that  period  conformed  to  all  the  aufte- 
rities  of  the  order  with  the  moft  rigo- 
rous exaclnefs  j  being  equally  remark- 
able for  the  franknefs  of  his  converfa- 
tion,  the  humanity  of  his  difpofition, 
and  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners.  From 
Boulogne  they  took  their  departure  about 
noon,  and  as  they  propofed  to  deep  that 
night  at  Abbe  Ville,  commanded  the 
pollilioii  to  drive  with  extraordinary 
fpeed.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  his  cat- 
tle that  the  axle- tree  gave  way,  and  the 
chaife  of  courfe  overturned,  before  they 
had  travelled  one  third  part  of  the  ftage. 
This  accident  compelled  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  from  whence  they  fet 
out ;  and  as  they  could  not  procure  an- 
other convenience, they  found  themielves 
under  the  neceffity  of  Haying  till  their 
chaife  could  be  refitted.  Undcrftanding 
that  this  operation  would  detain  them 
a  whole  day,  our  young  gentlenvm  had 
recourfe  to  his  patience,  and  demanded 
to  know  what  they  would  have  for  din- 
ner j  the  gar^on  or  waiter  thus  quellion- 
ed,  vanimed  in  a  moment,  and  imme- 
diately they  were  furprized  with  the  ap- 
peafance  of  a  tfrange  figure,  which, 
from  the  extravagance  of  it's  drefs  and 
O  T.  gdticula- 
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gelliculation,  Peregrine  miftook  for  a 
madman  of  the  growth  of  France.  This 
phantom,  (which,  by  the  bye,  happen- 
ed to  be  no  other  than  the  cook)  was  a 
tall,  long-legged,  meagre,  fwarthy  fel- 
low, that  (looped  very  much  :  his  cheek- 
bones were  remarkably  railed,  his  nofe 
bent  into  the  fhape  and  ffze  of  apowder- 
liorn,  and  the  lockets  of  his  eyes  as  raw 
round  the  eJges  as  if  the  {kin  had  been 
pared  off.     On   his   head   he   wore  an 
handkerchief,    which    had    once    been 
white,  and  now  ferved  to  cover  the  up- 
per part  of  a  black  periwig,  to  which 
was  attached  a  bag,  at  leaft  a  foot  fquare, 
with  a  folitaire  and  rofe  that  ftuck  upon 
each  fide  to  his  ear  ;  fo  that  he  looked 
like  a  criminal  on  the  pillory.    His  back 
was  accommodated  with  a  linen  waift- 
coat,  his  hands  adorned  with  long  ruffles 
of  the  fame  piece  5  his  middle  was  gird- 
ed by  an  apron  tucked  up,  that  it  might 
not  conceal  his  white  filk  {lockings  rol- 
led j  and  at  his  entrance  he  brandimed 
a  bloody  weapon  full  three  feet  in  length. 
Peregrine,  when  he  firftfaw  him  approach 
in  this  menacing  attitude,  put  himfelf 
upon  his  guard ;  but  being  informed  of 
his  quality,  perufed  his  bill  of  fare,  arid 
having  befpoke  three  or  four  things  for 
dinner,  walked  out  with  Mr.  Joker  to 
view  both  towns,  which  they  had  not  lei- 
fure  to  conficler  minutely  before.  In  their 
return  from  the  harbour  they  met  with 
four  or  five  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
feemed  to  look  with  an  air  of  dejeftion, 
and  perceiving  our  hero  and  his  gover- 
nor to  be  Englifh  by  their  drefs,  bowed 
with  great  refpec~l  as  they  pafied.  Pickle, 
who  was  naturally  compaffionate,  felt 
an  emotion  of  iympathy  j  and  feeing  a 
perfon,  who  by  his  habit  he  judged  to 
be  one  of  their  fervants,  accofted  him 
in  Englifh,  and  alked  who  the  gentle- 
men were.     The  lacquey  gave  him  to 
'  imdedtand    that    they   were    his   own 
countrymen,   exiled   from  their  native 
homes,    in    confequence   of   their    ad- 
herence to  an  unfortunate  and  ruined 
cauie;   and  that  they  were  gone  to  the 
lea  fi.de,  according  to  their'daily  prac- 
tice, in  order  to  indulge  their  longing 
eyes,  with  a  prbfpe6l  of  the  white  cliffs 
of  Albion,  which  they  mull  never  more 
approach. 

Though  our  young  gentleman  dif- 
fered widely  from  them  in  point  of  po- 
litical principles,  he  was  not  ohe  of  thofe 
enthufmfts,  who  look  upon  every  fchifm 
h-oin  the  eilablifhed  articles  of  faith  as 


damnable,  and  exclude  the  fccptick  from 
every  benefit  of  humanity  and  Chriitian. 
forgivenefs  :  he  could  eaiily  comprehend 
how  a  man  of  the  moft  unbL-  -mimed 
morals  might,  by  the  prejudice  or' edu- 
cation, or  mdifpenlible  attachments,  be 
engaged  in  fuch  a  blarne-worthy  and 
pernicious  undertaking;  and  thought 
that  they  had  already  fuffered  feverely 
for  their  imprudence.  He  was  affecled 
with  the  account  of  their  diurnal  pilgri- 
mage to  the  fea-fide,  which  he  con  fid  er- 
ed  as  a  pathetick  proof  of  their  afflic- 
tion, and  inverted  Mr.  Jolter  with  the 
agreeable  office  of  going  to  them  with 
a  compliment  in  his  name,  and  begging 
the  honour  of  drinking  a  giai's  with 
them  in  the  evening.  They  accepted 
the  propoial  with  great  fatisfac~lion  and 
reipeclful  acknowledgment,  and  in  the 
afternoon  waited  upon  the  kind  inviter, 
who  treated  them  with  coffee,  and  would 
have  detained  them  to  fupper;  but  they 
intreated  the  favour  of  his  company  at 
the  houfe  which  they  frequented  fo  ear- 
neftly,  that  he  yielded  to  their  felicita- 
tions, and  with  his  governor  was  con- 
dueled  by  them  to  the  place,  where  they 
had  provided  an  elegant  rep  ail,  and  re- 
galed them  with  fome  of  the  bell  claret 
in  France. 

It  was  eafy  for  them  to  perceive  that 
their  principal  gueft  was  no  favourer  of 
their  Itate  maxims,  and  therefore  they' 
induftrioufly  avoided  every  fubje^l  of 
converfation  which  could  give  the  lead 
offence;  not  but  that  they  lamented 
their  own  fituation,  which  cut  them  off 
from  all  their  deareft  connections,  and 
doomed  them  to  perpetual  bani/hment 
from  their  families  and  friends  :  but  they 
did  not,  even  by  the  moll  dillant  hint, 
impeach  the  juftice  of  that  lenience  by 
which  they  were  condemned ;  although 
one  among  them,  who  feemed  to  be 
about  the  age  of  thirty,  wept  bitterly 
over  his  misfortune,  which  had  involved 
a  beloved  wife  and  three  children  in  mi- 
fery  and  ditlreftj  and  in  the  impatience 
of  his  grief,  curled  his  own  fate  with 
frantick  imprecations.  His  compa- 
nions, with  a  view  of  beguiling  his  ibr- 
ruw,  and  maniiefting  their  own  holpita- 
lity  at  the  fame  time,  changed  the  topick 
of  difcourfe,  and  circulated  the  bum- 
pers with  great  afliduity;  fothat  all  their 
cares  were  overwhelmed  and  forgotten, 
feveral  drinking  French  catches  were 
lung,  and  mirth  and  good  fellowship 
prevailed. 
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In  the  miclft  of  this  elevation,  which 
commonly  unlocks  the  moft  hidden  fen- 
timent,  and  difpels  every  confederation 
of"  caution  and  conihaint,  one  of  the  en- 
tertainers being  more  intoxicated  than 
his  fellows,  propofed  a  toait,  to  which 
Peregrine  with  fome  warmth  excepted, 
as  an  unmannerly  infult.  The  other 
maintained  his  propofition  with  indecent 
heat  j  and  the  difpute  beginning  to  grow 
very  ferious,  the  company  interpofed, 
and  gave  judgment  againir.  their  friend, 
who  was  ib  keenly  reproached  and  re- 
buked for  his  impolite  behaviour,  that 
he  retired  in  high  dudgeon,  threatening 
to  relinquifh  their  ibciety,  and  branding 
them  with  ttye  appellation  of  apoltates 
from  the  common  caufe.  Mortified  at 
the  behaviour  of  their  companion,  thqfe 
that  remained  were  earnett  in  their  apo- 
logies to  their  guefts,  vyhom  they  be- 
fought  to  forgive  his  intemperance,  af- 
furlng  them  with  great  confidence  that 
be  would,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  re- 
flection, wait  upon  them  in  perlbn,  and 
afk  pardon  for  the  umbrage  he  had 
given.  Pickle  was  fatisfied  with  their 
remonftrances,  refumed  his  good-hu- 
mour, and  the  night  being  pretty  far 
advanced,  refilled  all  their  importuni- 
ties with  which  he  was  inrreated  to  fee 
another  bottle  go  round,  and  was  efcort- 
ed  to  bis  own  lodgings  more  than  half 
leas  over.  Next  morning  about  eight 
tfclock,  he  was  waked  by  his  valet  de 
clumbre,  who  told  him  that  two  of  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  ipent  the 
evening  were  in  the  houfe,  and  defired 
the  favour  of  being  admitted  into  his 
Chamber.  He  could  not  conceive  the 
meaning  of  this  extraordinary  vifit,  and 
ordering,  his  man  to  (hew  them  into  his 
apartment,  beheld  the  perfon  who  had 
affronted  him  enter  with  the  gentleman 
who  had  reprehended  his  rudenefs. 

He  who  had  given  the  offence,  after 
having  made  an  apology  for  diliurbing 
Mr.  Pickle,  told  him  that  his  friend 
there  prefent  had  been  with  him  early 
that  morning,  and  propofed  the  alterna- 
tive of  either  fighting  with  him  immedi 
ately,  or  coming  to  beg  pardon  for  his 
unmannerly  deportment  oycr  night  -y  that 
though  he  had  courage  enough  to  face 
any  man  in  the  field  in  a  righteous  caufe, 
he  was  not  ib  brutal  as  to  difobey  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  duty  and  reflection,  in 
confequence  of  which,  and  not  out  of 
any  regard  to  the  other's  menaces,  which 
he  deluded,  he  had  now  taken  the  liber- 


ty  of  interrupting  his  repofe,  that  he 
might,  as  foon  as  pofllble,  atone  for  the 
injury  he  had  done  him,  which  he  pro- 
tetted  was  the  effect  of  intoxication 
alone,  and  begged  his  forgivenefs  ac- 
cordingly. Our  hero  accepted  of  this 
acknowledgment  very  gracioufly,  thank- 
ed the  other  gentleman  for  the  gallant 
part  he  had  acted  in  his  behalf  j  and 
perceiving  that  his  companion  was  a 
little  irritated  at  his  ofncious  interpofi- 
tion,  effected  a  reconciliation,  by  con- 
vinciug  him  that  what  he  had  done  was 
for  the  honour  of  the  company.  He 
then  kept  them  to  breakfaft,  expreffed  a 
defire  of  feeing  theii  fituation  altered  for 
the  better;  and  the  chaife  being  repair- 
ed, took  leave  of  his  entertainers,  who 
carne  to  wifli  him  a  good  journey,  and 
with  his  attendants  left  Boulogne  for 
the  fecond  time. 


CHAP.    III. 

PROCEEDS  FOR  THE  CAPITA?,, 
TAKES  UP  HIS  LODGIiNG  AT 
BERNAY,  WHERE  HE  IS  OVER- 
TAKEN BY  MR.  HORNBECK, 
WHOSE  HEAD  HE  LONGS  TO 
FORTIFY. 

DURING  this  day's  expedition, 
Mr.  Joltcr  took  an  opportunity  of 
imparting  to  his  pupil  the  remarks  he 
had  made  upon  the  jnduftry  of  the 
French,  as  an  undeniable  proof  of 
which  he  bid  him  calt  his  eyes,  around, 
and  obferve  with  what  care  every  fpot  of 
ground  was  cultivated ;  and  from  the 
fertility  of  that  province,  which  is  rec- 
koned the  poorelt  in  France,  conceive 
the  wealth  and  affluence  of  the  nation  in 
general.  Peregrine,  amazed  as  well  as 
dilgufted  at  this  infatuation,  anfwered, 
that  what  he  had  afcribed  to  induftry 
was  the  effect  of  mere  wretchednefs  j 
the  miferable  peafants  being  obliged  to 
plough  up  every  inch  of  ground  to  fa- 
tisfy  their  oppreflive  landlords,  while 
they  themfeives  and  their  cattle  looked 
like  Ib  many  images  of  famine ;  that 
their  extreme  poverty  was  evident  from 
the  face  of  the  country,  on  wnich  there 
was  not  one  inclofure  to  be  feen,.or  any 
other  object,  except  {"canty  crops  of  bar- 
ley and  oats,  which  could  never  reward 
the  toil  of  the  hufbandmanj  that  their 
habitations  were  no  better  than  paltry 
huts  j  that  ii)  twenty  miles  of  extent, 

not 
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Mot  one  gentleman's  houfe  appeared} 
that  nothing  was  more  abjeft  and  for- 
lorn than  the  attire  of  £heir  country 
people  ;  that  the  equipage  of  their  tra- 
velling chaifes  was  infinitely  inferior  to 
that  of  a  dung-cart  in  England;  and 
that  the  pollilion  who  then  drove  their 
jtarriage,  had  neither  ftoclcings  to  his 
&gs,  nor  a  mirt  to  his  back. 

The  governor  finding  his  charge  fo 
intractable,  reiblved  to  leave  him  in  the 
jnidft  of  his  own  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, and  referve  his  obfervations  for 
thofe  who  would  pay  more  deference-to 
his  opinion:  and  indeed  this  refolution 
he  had  often  made,  and  as  often  broke, 
in  the  tranfports  of  his  zeal,  that,  fre- 
quently hurried  him  out  of  the  plan  of 
conduct  which  in  his  cooler  moments 
lie  had  laid  down.  They  halted  for  a 
refreshment  at  Montreal!,  and  about 
feven  in  the  evening  arrived  at  a  yillage 
called  Bernay,  where  while  they  waited 
for  frtfli  horfe§,  they  were  informed 
by  the  landlord,  that  the  gates  of  Abbe 
Ville  were  Ihut  every  night  punctually 
at  eight  o'clock ;  fo  that  it  would  be 
impoflible  for  them  to  get  admittance. 
Jle  faid,  there  was  not  another  place  of 
(entertainment  on  the  road  where  they 
could  pafs  the  night ;  and  therefore,  as 
a  friend,  he  advifed  them  to  ftay  at  his 
fcoufe,  where  they  would  find  the  beft 
of  accommodation,  and  proceed  upon 
their  journey  betimes  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Jolter,  though  he  had  travelled 
On  that  road  before,  could  not  recollect 
whether  or  not  mine  hoft  fpoke  truth  j 
but  his  remonftrance  being  very  plau- 
fible,  our  hero  determined  ro  foliow  his 
advice,  and  being  conducted  into  an 
apartment,  afked  what  they  could  have 
fbv  fupper.  The  landlord  mentioned 
tvery  dung  that  was  eatable  in  the  houfe, 
and  the  v\>hole  being  engrofTed  for  the 
ufeofnim  and  his  attendants,  heamufed 
himfflf  till  fuch  time  as  it  mould  be, 
firefled,  in  ftrolling  about  the  hcufe, 
which  ftands  in  a  vcyy  rural  fituation. 
While  he  thus  loitered  away  the  time 
that  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  another 
chaife  arrived  at  the  inn  j  and,  upon  in- 
quiry, he  found  that  the  new  comers 
were  Mr.  Horhbeck  and  his  lady.  The 
landlord,  confc-ous  of  his  iriahility  to 
entertain  this  fecond  company,  cam?  and, 
begged  with  great  humiliation  that  Mr. 
Pickle  would  fpare  them  fome  part  of 
the  victuals  he  had  befpoke;  but  he  re- 
fufed  to  part  with  fo  rmich  as  the  wing 


of  a  partridge;  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  lent  his  compliments  to  the 
ftrangers,  and  giving  them  to  underftand 
how  ill  the  houfe  was  provided  for  their 
reception,  invited  them  to  partake  of  his 
fupper.  Mr.  Hornbeck,  who  was  not 
deficient  in  point  of  politenefs,  and  ex- 
tremely well  difpofed  for  a  relilhing 
meal,  which  he  had  reafon  to  expeei 
from  th«  favoury  fleam  that  ifmed  from 
the  kitchen,  could  not  refill  this  fecond 
inftance  of  our  young  gentleman's  civi- 
lity, which  he  acknowledged  by  a  mef- 
fage,  importing,  that  he  and  his  wife 
would  do  themfelves  the  pleafure  of  pro- 
fiting by  his  courteous  offer.  Pere- 
grine's cheeks  glowed  when  he  found 
himlelf  on  the  eve  of  being  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Hornbeck,  of  whofe  heart  he 
had  already  made  a  conqueft  in  imagi- 
nation j  and  he  forthwith  fet  his  inven- 
tion at  work,  to  contrive  fome  means  of 
defeating  her  hufband's  vigilance. 

When  iupper  was  ready,  he  in  perfon 
gave  notice  to  his  gueft,  and  leading  the 
lady  into  his  apartment,  feated  her  in 
an  elbow-chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  fqueezing  her  hand,  and  darting 
a  moft  infidious  glance  at  the  fame  time. 
This  abrupt  behaviour  he  pracliied, 
on  the  prefumpticn  that  a  lady  of  her 
breeding  was  not  to  be  addrefled  with 
the  tedious  fb,rros  that  rauft  be  obferved] 
in  one's  advances  to  a  perfon  of  birth 
and  genteel  education.  In  all  probabi- 
lity his  calculation  was  juir,  for  fylrs. 
Hornbeck  gave  no  figns  of  difcoment 
at  this  fort  of  treatment  j  but,  on  the 
contrary,  feemed  to  ccnlider  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  young  gentleman's  regard  ;  and 
though  (he  did  noi  venture  10  open  her 
mouth  three  times  v:>,  >>pg  the  whole  re- 
patf,  {he  fiiev/ed  beyfelf  particularly  welj 
latisfietl  with  her  entertainer,  by  frn- 
dry  fly  and  figpificant  Voles,  wh;>e  her 
hulband's  eyes  were  d  -  another 
way,  and  diver:;  i oud  p  .  •  ijughtcr, 
fignifying  her  approbation  >r  the  fall ies 
which  he  uttcn  tlie  :  bfe  of  their 
converfation.  '•  •  gan  lobe 

very  nneafy  at  the  frank  dt>:  .^anor  of 
his  yoke -fci low,  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  check  in  her  v'y.city,  by  nfluraing  a 
feverity  of  r-'^it;  but  whether  me 
obeyed  the  d'.^v.tes  of  her  own  difpofi- 
tion,  which,  -erhaps,  w:is  merry  and 
un refer ved,  o>  wanted  to  puniGi  Mr. 
^lornbeck  for  his  jealou'"  of  temper; 
certain  it  is,  aer  gaiety  increaied  to  i'uch 
a  degree,  that  her  huiband  was  griev» 
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«\xfly  alarmed  and  incenfed  at  her  con- 
duft,  and  refolved  to  make  her  fenfible 
of  his  difpleafure,  by  treading  in  fecret 
upon  her  toes.  He  was,  however,  fo 
difconcerted  by  his  indignation,  that  he 
miftook  his  mark,  and  applied  the  fharp 
heel  of  his,  moe  to  the  fide  of  Mr.  Joker's 
foot,  comprehending  his  little  toe  that 
was  ftudded  with  an  angry  corn,  which 
he  invaded  withfuch  a  ludden  jerk,  that 
the  governor,  unable  to  endure  the  tor- 
ture in  filence,  ftarted  up,  and  dancing 
on  the  floor,  roared  hideoufly  with  re 
peated  bellowings,  to  the  unfpeakable 
enjoyment  of  Peregrine  and  the  lady, 
who  laughed  themfelves  ahnoft  into  con- 
vulfions  at  the  joke.  Hornbeck,  con- 
founded at  the  miftake  he  had  commit- 
ted, begged  pardon  of  the  injured  tutor 
with  great  contrition,  protefting  that  the 
blow  he  had  fo  unfortunately  received, 
was  intended  for  an  ugly  cur,  which  he 
thought  had  potted  himfelf  under  the 
table.  It  was  lucky  for  him  that  there 
was  actually  a  dog  in  the  room,  to  juftif  y 
this  excufe,  which  Jolter  admitted  with 
the  tears  running  over  his  cheeks,  and 
the  ceconomy  of  the  table  was  recom- 
pofed. 

As  foon,  however,  as  the  ftrangers 
_could  with  decency  withdraw,  this  iu- 
fpicious  huiband  took  his  leave  of  the 
youth,  on  pretence  of  being  fatigued 
with  his  journey,  after  having,  by  way 
of  compliment,  pro po fed  that  they  mould 
travel  together  next  day  ;  and  Peregrine 
handed  the  lady  to  her  chamber,  where 
he  wifhed  her  good  night  with  another 
warm  fqueeze,  which  ilie  returned.  This 
favourable  hint  made  his  heart  bound 
with  a  tranfport  of  joy  j  he  lay  in  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  oeclaring  himfelf, 
and  feeing  the  huibandgodown  into  the 
yard  with  a  candle,  glided  foftly  into 
liis  apartment,  where  he  found  her  almolt 
undrefled.  Impelled  by  the  impetuofity 
of  his  paflion,  which  was  (till  moreen- 
flamed  by  her  prefent  lufcious  appear- 
ance, and  encourged  by  the  approbation 
(he  had  already  exprefled,  he  ran  to- 
to wards  her  with  eagerneis,  crying, 
'  Zounds,  Madam  !  your  charms  are 
*  irreiiltible  P  and  without  farther  cere- 
mony would  have  clafped  her  in  his 
arms,  had  (he  not  begged  him  for  the 
love  of  God  to  retire,  for  ftiould  Mr. 
Hornbeck  return  and  find  him  theie, 
(he  would  be  undone  for  ever.  He 
was  not  fo  blinded  by  his  paflion,  but 
that  he  faw  the  mfonableaefs  of  her 


fear,  and  as  he  Could  not  pretend  to 
crown  his  wifhes  at  that  interview,  h« 
avowed  himfelf  her  lover,  aflured  hec 
that  he  would  exhauft  his  whole  inven- 
tion in  finding  a  proper  opportunity  for 
throwing  himfelf  at  her  feet  5  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  ravifhed  fundry  fmall  fa- 
vours, which  fhe  in  the  hurry  of  her 
fright  could  not  withold  from  his  im- 
pudence or  addrefs.  Having  thus  hap- 
pily fettled  the  preliminaries,  he  with- 
drew to  his  own  chamber,  and  fpeut  the 
whole  night  in  contriving  ftratagems  to 
elude  the  jealous  caution  of  his  fellow- 
traveller. 


CHAP.    IV. 

THEY     SET     OUT    IN     COMPACT, 

BREAKFAST  AT  ABBE  VILLE, 
DINE  AT  AMIENS,  AND  ABOUT 
ELEVEN  O'CLOCK  ARRIVE  AT 
CHANTILLY,  WHERE  PERE- 
GRINE EXECUTES  A  PLAJf 
WHICH  HE  HAD  CONCERTEH 
VPON  HORNBECK. 


E  whole  company  by  agreement 
A  rofe  and  departed  before  day,  and 
breakfafted  at  Abbe  Ville,  where  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  fineffe  of 
their  Bernay  landlord,  who  had  impofei 
upon  them,  in  affirming  that  they  would 
not  have  been  admitted  after  the  gate* 
were  Ihut.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  Amiens,  where  they  dined  and  were 
pertered  by  begging  friars  j  and  the  roads 
being  deep,  it  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
before  they  reached  ChantilJy,  where 
they  found  fupper  already  dreffed  in  con- 
fequence  of  having  difpatched  the  vaiet 
de  chambre  before  them  on  horfeba  k, 

The  conftitution  of  Hornbeck  being 
very  much  impaired  by  a  life  of  irre- 
gularity, he  found  himfelf  (b  fatigued 
with  his  day's  journey,  which  amounted 
to  upwards  of  an  hundre.i  miles,  that 
when  he  fat  down  at  table,  he  could 
fcarce  fit  upright;  and  in  lefs  than  three 
minutes  began  to  nod  in  his  chair.  Pe- 
regrine, who  had  foreleen  and  provided 
for  this  occafton,  acivifsd  him  to  exhi- 
larate his  fpirits  with  a  glifs  of  wine; 
and  thepropol'al  being  embraced,  tipped 
his  valet  de  chambre  the  wink  j  who, 
according  to  the  iu  truclions  he  had  re- 
ceived, qualified  the  Burgundy  with  thir- 
ty drops  of  lauti  •'.'.•  Mm,  which  this  un- 
fortunate hufbaad  1'waliowed  in  onp 
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glafs.  TKe  <3ofe  co-operating  with  his 
former  drowfinefs,  lulled  him  (o  faft 
afleep,  as  it  were  inftantaneoufly,  that 
it  was  found  necefiary  to  convey  him  to 
his  own  chamber,  where  his  footman, 
imdrefted  and  put  him  to  bed.  Nor  was 
Jolter  (naturally  of  a  fluggifh  difpofi- 
tion)  able  to  refift  his  propenfity  tolleep, 
without  fuffering  divers  dreadful  yawns, 
which  encouraged  his  pupil  to  admini- 
fter  the  fame  dofe  to  him, which  had  ope- 
rated fo  fuccefsfully  upon  the  other  Ar- 
gus. This  cordial  had  not  fuch  a  gentle 
effect  upon  the  rugged  organs  of  Jolter, 
as  upon  the  more  delicate  nerves  of 
Hornbeck  ;  but  difcovered  itfelf  in  cer- 
tain involuntary ftartings,  and  convul- 
Cve  motions  in  the  mufcles  of  his  face  j 
and  when  his  nature  at  length  yielded 
to  thd  power  of  this  medicine,  he  founded 
the  trumpet  fo  loud  through  his  noftrils, 
that  our  adventxirer  was  afraid  the  noife 
would  wake  his  other  patient,  and  con- 
fequently  prevent  the  accomplifliment 
of  his  aim.  The  governor  was  therefore 
committed  to  the  care  of  Pipes,  who 
Jugged  him  into  the  next  room,  and  hav- 
ing ftripped  offhis  cloaths,  tumbled  him 
into  his  neft,  while  the  two  lovers  re- 
mained at  full  liberty  to  indulge  their 
mutual  pafTion. 

Peregrine,  in  the  impatience  of  his 
inclination,  would  have  finifhed  the  fate 
of  Hornbeck  immediately  j  but  his  ina- 
morata difapproved  of  his  intention,  and 
reprefented  that  their  being  together  by 
themfelves  for  any  length  of  time,  would 
be  obferved  by  her  fervant,  who  was 
kept  as 'a  fpy  upon  her  actions  5  fo  that 
they  had  recourfe  to  another  fwheme, 
which  was  executed  in  this  manner:  he 
conducted  her  into  her  own  apartment, 
in  prefence  of  her  footman,  who  lighted 
them  thither,  and  wilhing  her  good  reft, 
returned  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he 
waited  till  every  thing  was  quiet  in  the 
houle  ;  then  dealing  ibftly  to  her  door, 
which  had  been  left  open  for  his  admif- 
fion  in  the  dark,  he  found  the  hulband 
ftilLfecurein  the  embraces  of  fleep,  and 
the  lady  in  a  loole  gown,  ready  to  feal 
his  happinefs.  He  conveyed  her  to  his 
own  chamber ;  but  his  guilty  paffion  was 
not  gratified. 

The  opium  which  had  been  given  to 
Jolter,  together  with  the  wine  he  had 
drank,  produced  fuch  a  petuibation  in 
his  fancy,  that  he  was  viftted  with  hor- 
rible dreams,  and  among  other  mifera- 
bie  fitualions,  imagined  himfelf  in  dan- 


ger of  perifhing  in  the  flames,  .which  he 
thought  had  taken  hold  on  his  apart- 
ment. This  vifion  made  fuch  an  im- 
preffion  upon  his  faculties,  that  he  alarm- 
ed the  whole  houfe  with  the  repeated 
cries  of  «  Fire  !  fire  !'  and  even  leaped 
out  of  his  bed,  though  he  dill  continued 
faft  afleep.  The  lovers  were  very  dif- 
agreeably  diftuibed  by  this  dreadful  ex- 
clamation 5  and  Mrs.  Hornbeck  running 
in  great  confufion  to  the  door,  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  the  footman  with  a 
light  in  his  hand,  enter  her  luifband's 
chamber  in  order  to  give  him  notice  of 
this  accident.  She  knew  that  (he  would 
be  inftantly  miiTed,  and  could  eafily  di- 
vine the  confequence,  unlefs  her  inven- 
tion could  immediately  trump  up  fome 
plaufible  excufe  for  her  abfence. 

Women  are  naturally  fruitful  of  ex- 
pedients in  cafes  of  fuch  emergency  j  (he 
employed  but  a  few  feconds  in  recol- 
lection, and  rufliing  directly  towards  the 
apartment  of  the  governor,  who  ftill  con- 
tinued to  halloo  in  the  fame  note,  exclaim- 
ed in  a  fcreaming  tone,  *  Lord  have  mercy 
'  upon  us  !  where!  where  T  Bythistime, 
all  the  fei-vants  were  aflembled  in  ftrange 
attire;  Peregrine  burft  into  Joker's  room, 
and  feeing  him  {talking  in  his  fhirt  with 
his  eyes  flint,  beftowed  fuch  a  flap  upon 
his  back,  as  in  a  moment  diflblved  his 
dream,  and  reftored  him  to  the  ufe  of 
his  fenfes.  He  was  aftoniflicd  and  afham- 
ed  at  being  difcovered  in  fuch  an  inde- 
cent attitude;  and  taking  refuge  under 
the  cloaths,  aflced  pardon  of  all  prefent 
for  the  difturbance  he  had  occaiioned  ; 
foliciting,  with  great  humility,  the  for- 
givenefs  of  the  lady,  who  to  a  mira- 
cle counterfeited  the  utmoft  agitation 
of  terror  and  furprize.  Jvleanwhile, 
Hornbeck  being  awakened  by  the  -re- 
peated efforts  of  his  man,  no  fooner 
underftood  that  his  wife  was  miffing, 
than  all  the  chimeras  of  jealoufy  taking 
pofleffion  of  his  imagination,  he  ftarted 
up  in  a  fort  ofphrenzy;  and  (hatching 
his  fword,  flew  llraight  to  Peregrine's 
chamber;  where,  though  he  found  not 
that  which  he  looked  for,  he  unluckily 
perceived  an  under-petticoat,  which  his 
wife  had  forgot  in  the  hurry  ok  her  re- 
treat. This  difcovery  added  fuel  to  the 
flame -of 'his  refentment.  Hefeized  the 
fatal  proof  of  his  diflionour,  and  meet- 
ing his  fpoufe  in  her  return  to  bed,  pre- 
••  fenced  it  to  her  view,  faying,  with  a 
molt  exprdlive  countenance,  *  Madam, 
«  you  have  dropped  your  undcr-petti- 

«  coat 
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*  coat  in  the  next  room.'     Mrs*  Horn- 
Beck,  who  inherited  from  nature  a  moft 
admirable  prefence  of  mind,  looked  ear- 
neftly  at  the  object  in  queftion,  and  with 
incredible  ferenity  of  countenance,  af- 
firmed that  the  petticoat  muft  belong  to 
the  houfe,  for  (he  had  none  fuch  in  her 
pofleflion.     Peregrine,  who  walked  be- 
hind her,  hearing  this  afleveration,  im- 
mediately interpofed  5  and  pulling  Horn- 
beck  by  the  fleeve  into   his  chamber, 

Gads  zooks !'  (aid  he,  <  what  bufi- 
nefs  had  you  with  that  petticoat ! 
Can't  yoit  let  a  young  fellow  enjoy 
a  little  amour  with  an  innkeeper's 
daughter,  without  expofing  his  infir- 
mities to  your  wife  ?  Pfhaw  !  that's 
fo  malicious ;  becaufe  you  have  quit- 

*  ted  thefe  adventures  yourfelf,  to  fpoil 
<  the  fport  of  other  people  !'     The  poor 
hufband  was  fo  confounded  at  the  ef- 
frontery of  his  wife,  and  this  cavalier 
declaration  of  the  young  man,  that  his 
faith  began  to  waver  ;  he  diftrufted  his 
own   confcious    diffidence    of  temper, 
•which,  that  he  might  not  expofe,  he  ex- 
prefled  no  doubts  of  Peregrine's  veraci- 
ty, but  afking  pardon  for  the  miftake 
he  had  committed,  retired.  He  was  not 
yet  fatisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  his 
ingenious  help-mate  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, determined  to  enquire  more  mi- 
nutely into  the   circumftances   of  this 
adventure ;  which  turned  out   fo  little 
to  his  fatisfaftion,  that  he  ordered  his 
fervant  to  get  every  thing  ready  for  his 
departure  by  break  of  day  j  and  when 
our  adventurer  rofe  next  morning,  he 
found  that  his  fellow-travellers    were 
gone  above  three  hours,  though   they 
agreed  to  (lay  all  the  forenoon,  with  a 
view  of  feeing  the  Prince  of  Conde's 
palace,  and  to  proceed  all  together  for 
Paris  in  the  afternoon. 

Peregrine  was  a  little  chagrined,  when 
he  underitood  that  he  was  fo  fuddenly 
deprived  of  this  untafted  morfel ;  and 
Jolter  could  not  conceive  the  meaning 
of  their  abrupt  and  uncivil  diiappear- 
ance;  which,  after  many  profound  con- 
jectures, he  accounted  for,  by  fuppofmg 
that  Hornbeck  was  Ibme  (harper  who 
had  run  away  with  an  heirefs,  whom 
he  found  it  necelfary  to  conceal  from 
the  enquiry  of  her  friends. 

The  pupil,  who  was  well  affured  of 
the  true  motive,  allowed  his  governor 
to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  his  own  pene- 
tration, and  confoled  himielf  with  the 
hope  of  fesing  his  dulciuea  again  at 


fome  of  the  publick  places  in  Paris, 
which  he  propofed  to  frequent.  Thus 
comforted,  he  vifited  the  magnificent 
(tables  and  palace  of  Chantilly ;  and 
immediately  after  dinner  fet  out  for  Pa- 
ris, where  they  arrived  in  the  evening, 
and  hired  apartments  at  an  hotel  in  the 
Fauxbourgh  St.  Germaine,  not  far  from 
the  play  houfe. 


CHAP.    V. 

HE  IS  INVOLVED  IN  AN  ADVENTURE 
AT  PARIS,  AND  TAKEN  PRISONER 
BY  THE  CITY  GUARD.  BECOMES 
ACQUAINTED  WITH  A  FRENCH 
NOBLEMAN,  WHO  INTRODUCES 
HIM  IN  THE  BEAU  MONDE. 

THEY  were  no  fooner  fettled  in 
thefe  lodgings,  than  our  hero  wrote 
to  his  uncle  an  account  of  their  fafe 
arrival ;  and  fent  another  letter  to  his 
friend  Gauntlet,  with  a  very  tender  bil- 
let inclofed  for  his  dearEmilia,  to  whom 
he  repeated  all  his  former  vows  of  con- 
ftancy  and  love. 

The  next  care  that  ingrofTed  him, 
was  that  of  befpeaking  feveral  fuits  of 
cloaths  fuitable  to  the  French  mode; 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  never  appeared 
abroad,  except  in  the  Englifh  coffee- 
houfe,  where  he  foon  became  acquaint- 
ed with  fome  of  his  own  countrymen, 
who  were  at  Paris  on  the  fame  footing 
with  himfelf.  The  third  evening  after 
his  journey,  he  was  engaged  in  a  party 
of  thofe  young  fparks,  at  the  houfe  of 
a  noted  traiteur,  whofe  wife  was  re- 
markably bandfome,  and  otherwife  ex- 
tremely well  qualified  for  alluring  cuf- 
tomers  to  her  houfe.  To  this  lady  our 
young  gentleman  was  introduced  as  a 
ftranger  frefli  from  England  j  and  he 
was  charmed  with  her  perfonal  accom- 
pliftiments,  as  well  as  with  the  freedom, 
and  gaiety  of  her  converfation.  Her  frank 
deportment  perfuaded  him  that  (he  was 
one  of  thofe  kind  creatures,  who  grant- 
ed favours  to  the  beft  bidder  j  on  this 
(uppofition  he  began  to  be  fo  importu- 
nate in  his  addrefles,  that  the  fair  Bur- 
geoife  was  compelled  to  cry  aloud  in 
defence  of  her  own  virtue.  Her  huf- 
band  ran  immediately  to  ker  alfilhmce  ; 
arid  finding  her  in  a  very  alarming  fitu- 
ation,  flew  upon  her  raviiher  with  fuch 
fury,  that  he  was  fain  to  quit  his  prey, 
and  turn  againit  the  exafperated  traiteur, 
P  whom 
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•whom  he  punifhed  without  mercy  for 
his  impudent  intrufion.  The  lady  fee- 
ingher  yoke-fellow  treated  with  fo  little 
refpeft,  efpoufed  his  cauie  j  and  fixing 
her  nails  in  his  antagonift's  face,  fca- 
rified  all  one  fide  of  his  nofe.  The  noife 
of  this  encounter  brought  all  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  houfe  to  the  refcue  of  their 
mafter;  and  Peregrine's  company  op- 
pofing  them,  a  general  battle  enfued,  in 
•which  the  French  were  totally  routed, 
the  wife  infulted^  and  the  hufbancl  kick- 
ed down  flairs. 

The  publican,  enraged  at  the  indig- 
nity which  had  been  offered  to  him  and 
Ills  famijy,  went  out  into  the  llreet,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  the  guet,  or 
city  guard  j  which,  having  heard  his 
complaint,  fixed  their  bayonets,  and 
furrounded  the  door,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  fourteen.  The  young  gen- 
tlemen, flufhed  with  their  liiccefs,  and 
confidering  the  Ibldiers  as  fomany  Lon- 
don watchmen,  whom  they  had  often 
put  to  flight,  drew  their  fwords,  and 
fallied  out,  with  Peregrine  at  their  head. 
Whether  the  guard  refpeclcd  them  as 
foreigners,  or  inexperienced  youths  in- 
toxicated with  liquor,  they  opened  to 
right  and  left,  and  gave  them  room  to 
pafs  without  oppofition.  This  com- 
plaifance,  which  was  the  effecT:  of  com - 
pafTion,  being  mjfinterprefed  by  tlie  En- 
glifli  leader,  he,  out  of  mere  wariton- 
nefs,  attempted  to  trip  up  the  heels  of 
the  foldier  that  flood  next  him,  but 
failed  in  the  execution,  and  received  a 
blow  on  his  breafl  with  the  butt  end  of 
a  fufil,  that  made  him  ftagggr  feveral 
paces  backward.  Incenfed  at  this  au- 
dacious application,  the  whole  company 
charged  the  detachment  fword  in  hand, 
and:  after  an  obilinare  engagement,  in 
which  divers  wounds  were  given  and 
received,  every  foul  of  them  were  taken, 
and  conveyed  to  the  main  guard.  The 
commanding  officer  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumilances  ot  the 
quarrel,  in  coniideration  of  their  youth 
and  national  fer6city,  for  which  the 
French  make  larg;e  allowances,  fet  them 
all  at  liberty,  after  having  gently  re- 
buked them  for  the  irregularity  and  in- 
folence  of  their  condu6l .  ib  that  all  our 
hero  acquired  by  his  gallantry  and  cou- 
rage, was  a  number  or  fcandajous  marks 
upon -his  vifage  that  confined  him  a 
whole  week  to  his  chamber.  It  was 
Impoflible  to  conceal  this  dilafler  from 
2vjr.  Jolter,  who  having  obtained  intel- 


ligence of  the  particulars,  did  not  fail 
to  remonflrate  againft  the  raflmefs  of 
the  adventure,  which  he  obferved  mull 
have  been  fatal  to  them,  had  their  ene- 
mies been  other  than  Frenchmen,  who, 
of  all  people  under  the  fun,  mofl  rigo- 
roufly  obfervethe  laws  of  hofpitality. 

As  the  governor's  acquaintance  lay 
chiefly  among  Irifh  and  Englifh  priefls, 
and  a  fet  of  low  people  who  live  by 
making  themfelves  neceflaryto  ftrangers, 
either  in  teaching  the  French  language, 
or  executing  fmall  comrniflions  with 
which  they  are  intrufled,  he  was  not  the 
mofl  proper  perfon  in  the  world  for  re- 
gulating the  tafte  of  a  young  gentle- 
man who  travelled  for  improvement,  in 
expectation  of  making  a  figure  one  day 
in  his  own  country.  Being  confcious  of 
his  own  incapacity,  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  the  ofKce  of  a  fleward,  and 
kept  a  faithful  account  of  all  the  mo- 
ney that  was  difburfed  in  the  courfe  of 
their  family  expence  j  not  but  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  places  which 
were  viiited  by  ftrangers  on  their  firft 
arrival  at  Paris  j  and  he  knew  to  a  Hard 
what  was  commonly  given  to  the  Swifs 
of  each  remarkable  hotel ;  though,  with 
reipe£t  to  the  curious  painting  and  fta- 
tuary  that  every  where  abound  in  that 
metropolis,  he  was  more  ignorant  than 
the  domeftick  that  attends  for  a  livre  a 
day. 

In  ihort,  Mr.  Jolter  could  give  a  very 
good  account  of  the  flages  on  the  road, 
and  Jave  the  expence  of  Antonini's  de- 
tail of  the  curiofities  in  Paris  j  he  was  a 
connoifleur  in  ordinaries,  from  twelve 
to  five  and  thirty  livres ;  knew  all  the 
rates  of  a  fiacre  and  remife,  could  dif- 
pute  with  a  tailleur  or  traiteur  upon 
the  articles  of  his  bill,  and  fcold  the 
fervants  in  tolerable  French.  But  the 
h\vs,  cuftoms,  and  genius  of  the  people, 
the  characters  of  individuals,  and  fcenes 
of  polifhed  life,  were  f  ubjjec"ls  which  he 
had  neither  .opportunities  to,  obferve,  in- 
clination to  confider,  nor  difcernment 
to  diftinguifli.  All  his  maxims  were 
the  fuggeftions  of  pedantry  and  preju- 
dice; fo  that  his  perception  was  obfcur- 
ed,  his  judgment  biafled,  his  addrefs 
aukward,  and  his  converfation  abfurd 
and  unentertaining  :  yet  fuch  as  I  have 
represented  this  tutor,  is  the  greateft 
part  of  thole  animals  who  lead  raw  boys 
about  the  world,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  travelling  governors.  Peregrine, 
therefore,  being  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
ed 
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fc3  with  the  extent  of  Mr.  Joker's  abili- 
ties, never  dreamed  of  confulting  him 
in  the  difpofition  of  his  conduft,  but 
parcelled  out  his  time  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  reflection,  and  the 
information  and  direction  of  his  compa- 
nions, who  had  lived  longer  in  France, 
and  confequently  were  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  pleafures  of  the  place. 

As  foon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
appear  a  la  Fran$oifa,  he  hired  a  gen- 
teel chariot  by  the  month,  made  the  tour 
of  the  Luxembourg  gallery,  Palais  Roy- 
al, all  the  remarkable  hotels,  churches, 
and  celebrated  places  in  Paris  j  viiited  St. 
Cloud,  Marli,  Verfailles,  Trianon,  St. 
Germain,  and  Fountainbleau  ;  enjoyed 
theopera,mafqueradek,Ita]ianandP"rench 
comedy  j  and  feldom  failed  of  appearing 
in  the  publick  walks,  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing with  Mrs.  Hornbeck,  or  fome  ad- 
venture iuited  to  his  romantick  difpofi- 
tion. He  never  doubted  that  his  perfon 
would  attract  the  notice  of  fome  diftin- 
guifhed  inamorata,  and  was  vain  enough 
to  believe  that  few  female  hearts  were 
able  to  refift  the  artillery  of  his  accom-. 
plifhments,  mould  he  once  find  an  op- 
portunity of  planting  it  to  advantage. 
He  prefented  himfeff,  however,  at  all 
thefpetfacles  for  m^ny  weeks,  without 
reaping  the  fruits  of  his  expectation ;  and 
began  to  entertain  a  very  indihSrentidca 
of  the  French  difcernment,  which  had 
overlooked  him  fo  longj  when  one  day, 
in  his  way  to  the  opera,  his  chariot  was 
flopped  by  an  embarras  in  the  ftreet,  oc- 
canoned  by  two  peafants,  who  having 
driven  their  carts  againtl  each  other, 
quarrelled,  and  went  to  loggerheads  on 
the  fpot.  Such  a  rencounteris  fo  uncom- 
mon in  France,  that  the  people  Hint  up 
their  (hops,  and  from  their  windows 
threw  cold  water  upon  the  combatants, 
with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  bat- 
tle,which  was  maintained  with  great  fury 
and  very  little  flcill,  until  one  of  them 
receiving  an  accidental  fall,  the  other 
took  the  advantage  of  this  misfortune, 
and  faftening  upon  him  as  he  lay,  be- 
gan to  thump  the  pavement  with  his 
head.  Our  hero's  equipage  being  de- 
tained clofe  by  the  field  of  this  conten- 
tion, Pipes  could  not  bear  ro  fee  the  laws 
of  boxing  fo  fcandaloufly  tranfgreficd, 
and  leaping  from  his  itation,  pulled  the 
offender  from  his  antagonill>  whom  he 
raifed  up,  and  in  the  Englim  language 
encouraged  to  a  lecond  eflay,  inftru&ir.g 
tiini  a(  the  fame  time;  by  clenching  his 


fifts  according  to  art,  and  putting  himfelf 
in  a  proper  attitude.  Thus  confirmed, 
the  enraged  carman  fprung  upon  his  foe, 
and  in  all  appearance  would  have  effec- 
tually revenged  the  injury  he  had  fuf- 
tained,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by 
the  interpofition  of  a  lacquey  belonging 
to  a  nobleman,  whofe  coach  was  oblig- 
ed to  halt  in  confequeace  of  the  difpute. 
This  footman,  who  was  dittinguifhed 
by  a  cane,  defcending  from  his  poft, 
without  the  leaft  ceremony  or  expoftu- 
lation,  began  to  employ  his  weapon  up- 
on the  head  and  (boulders  of  the  peafant 
who  had  been  patronized  by  Pipes ;  upon 
which  Thomas  refenting  fuch  ungene- 
rous behaviour,  bellowed  fuch  a  ftoma- 
cher  upon  the  officious  intermeddler,  as 
difcompofed  the  whole  ceconomy  of  his 
entrails,  and  obliged  him  to  difcharge 
the  interjection  Ab !  with  demonftra- 
tions  of  great  anguim  and  amazement. 
The  other  two  footmen  who  ftood  be- 
hind the  coach,  feeing  their  fellow-fer- 
vant  fo  infolently  affaulted,  flew  to  his 
aifiltance,  and  rained  a  moft  difagree- 
able  mower  upon  the  head  of  his  agref- 
for,  who  had  no  means  of  diverfion  or 
defence.  Peregrine,  though  he  did  not 
approve  of  Tom's  conduct,  could  not 
bear  to  fee  him  fo  roughly  handled,  efpe- 
cia'ly  as  he  thought  his  own  honour  con- 
cerned in  the  fray,  and  therefore  quitting 
his  machine,  came  to  the  refcue  of  his  at- 
tendant,anci  charged  his  adverfaries  i  word 
in  hand.  Two  of  them  no  fooner  per- 
ceived this  reinforcement,  than  they  be- 
took themfclves  to  flight}  and  Pipes 
having  twitted  the  cane  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  third,  belaboured  him  fo  unmer- 
cifully, that  our  hero  thought  proper  to 
interpofe  his  authority  in  his  behalf. 
The  common  people  (tood  aghaft  at  this 
unprecedented  boldnefs  of  Pickle,  who 
unuerttanding  that  the  perfon  whofe  fer- 
vants  he  had  difciplined,  was  a  general 
and  prince  of  the  blood,  went  up  to  the 
coach,  and  afked  pardon  for  what  he 
had  done,  imputing  his  own  behaviour 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  other's  quality. 
The  old  nobleman  accepted  of  his  apo- 
logy with  great  politenefs,  thanking  him 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  reform 
the  manners  of  his  domefticks }  and 
guefllng  from  our  youth's  appearance 
that  he  was  fome  Granger  of  condition, 
very  courteously  invited  him  into  the 
coach,  on  the  fuppoiition  that  they  were 
both  going  to  the  opera.  Pickle  gladly 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  becoming 
P  z  acquainted 
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acquainted  with  a  perfon  of  fuch  rank, 
and  ordering  his  own  chariot  to  follow, 
accompanied  the  count  to  his  loge ,  where 
lie  converfed  with  him  during  the  whole 
entertainment. 

He  loon  perceived  that  Peregrine  was 
not  deficient  in  f'pirit  or  fenfe,  and  feem- 
ed  particularly  pleated  with  his  engag- 
ing manner  and  eafy  deportment,  qua- 
lifications for  which  the  Englifti  nation 
is  by  no  means  remarkable  in  France, 
and  therefore  the  more  conspicuous  and 
agreeable  in  the  character  of  our  hero, 
whom  the  nobleman  carried  home  that 
fame  evening,  and  introduced  to  his  lady 
and  leveral  perfons  of  famion  who  fup- 
ped  at  his  houte.  Peregrine  was  quite 
eaptiva:cd  by  their  affable  behaviour,  and 
the  vivacity  of  their  difcourfej  and  af- 
ter having  been  honoured  with  parti- 
cular marks  of  confederation,  took  his 
leave,  fully  determined  to  cultivate  luch 
a  valuable  acquaintai  ce. 

His  vanity  fuggefted,  that  now  the 
time  was  come  when  he  mould  profit 
by  his  talents  among  the  fair-lex,  on 
whom  he  refolved  to  employ  his  utmoft 
art  and  addrefs.  With  this  view  he 
affiduoufly  engaged  in  all  parties,  to 
which  he  had  accefs  by  means  of  his 
noble  friend,  who  let  flip  no  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  his  ambition.  He  for 
fome  time  fhared  in  all  his  amufements, 
and  was  entertained  in  many  of  the  beft 
families  of  France ;  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  that  elevation  of  hope  which  had 
flattered  his  imagination.  He  loon  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  impolfible  to 
maintain  the  honourable  connections  he 
had  made,  without  engaging  tvery  day 
at  quadrille,  or  in  other  words,  lofmg  his 
money  j  for  every  perfon  of  rank,  whether 
male  or  female,  was  a  profefled  game- 
fter,  who  knew  and  pra&iled  all  the  finefle 
of  the  art,  of  which  he  was  entirely  ig- 
norant. Betides,  he  began  to  find  hirn- 
felf  a  mere  novice  in  French  gallantry, 
which  is  fupported  by  an  amazing  volu- 
bility of  tongue,  and  obfequious  and 
inci edible  attention  to  trifles  a  furprizing 
faculty  of  laughing  cut  of  pure  com- 
plaiiance,  and  a  nothingnefs  ofr  conver- 
fation  which  he  could  never  attain.  In 
fhort,  our  hero,  whe  among  his  own 
countrymen  would  have  paiied  for  a 
fprightly  entertaining  fellow,  was  con- 
fidered  in  th*  brilliant  alTembhes  of 
France  as  a  youth  of  a  very  phlegmatick 
difpofmon.  No  wonder  then,  that  his 
pride  was  mortified  at  his  own  want  of 


importance,  whkh  he  did  not  fail  to 
afcribe  to  their  defecl  in  point  of  judg- 
ment and  talte :  he  conceived  a  difguft 
at  the  mercenary  conducl,  as  well  as  the 
Shallow  intellects  of  the  ladies  $  and 
after  he  had  fpent  fome  months,  and  a 
round  fum  of  money,  in  fruitlefs  at- 
tendance and  addrefles,  he  fairly  quitted 
the  purfuit,  and  confoied  himfelf  with 
the  converfation  of  a  rr.erry///<?  dejoyet 
whofe  good  graces  he  acquired  by  an  al- 
lowance of  twenty  Louis  per  month, 
That  he  might  the  more  eafily  afford 
this  expence,  he  difmiffed  his  chariot 
and  French  lacquey  at  the  fame  time. 

He  then  entered  himfelf  in  a  noted 
academv,  in  order  tofinimhis  exercifes, 
and  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a 
few  fentible  people,  whom  he  diftinguifh- 
ed  at  the  coffee- houfe  and  ordinary  to 
which  he  reforted,  and  who  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  his 
knowledge  and  tafte :  for,  prejudice 
apart,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  France 
abounds  with  men  of  confummate  ho- 
nour, profound  fagacity,  and  the  mofl 
liberal  education.  From  the  converfa- 
tion of  fuch,  he  obtained  a  diftinft  idea 
of  their  government  and  conftitution$ 
and  though  he  could  not  help  admiring 
the  excellent  order  and  ceconomy  of 
their  police,  the  refult  of  all  his  inquries 
was  felf- congratulation  on  his  title  to 
the  privileges  of  a  Britifli  fubjecl.  In- 
deed this  invaluable  birth-right  was  ren- 
dered conipicuous  by  fuch  flagrant  oc- 
currences, which  fell  every  day  almoft 
under  his  obfervation,  that  nothing  but 
the  groffeft  prejudice  could  difpute  it's 
exiftence. 


CHAP.   yi. 

ACQUIRES  A  DISTINCT  IDEA  OP 
THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT} 
QJJARRKLS  WITH  A  MOUS^UE- 
TAIRE,  WHOM  HE  AFTERWARDS 
FIGHTS  AND  VANQUISHES,  AF- 
TER HAVING  PUNISHED  HIM  FOR 
INTERFERING  IN  HIS  AMOROUS 
RECREATIONS. 

AMONG  many  other  inftances  of 
the  fame  nature,  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  exhibit  a  few  fpecimens 
of  their  adminiitration,  which  happened 
during  his  abode  at  Paris,  that  thofe 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  obfery- 
ing  for  thernfelves,  or  are  in  danger 
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of  being  influenced  by  mifreprefentation, 
may  compare  their  own  condition  with 
that  of  their  neighbours,  and  do  juftice 
to  the  confutation  under  which  they  live. 

A  lady  of  diftinguifhed  character  hav- 
ing been  lampooned  by  fome  obfcure 
fcribbler,  who  could  not  be  difcovered, 
the  minifhy,  in  confequence  of  her  com- 
plaint, ordered  no  fewer  than  five  and 
twenty  abbes  to  be  apprehended  and 
fent  to  the  Baftile,  on  the  maxim  of 
Herod,  when  he  commanded  the  inno- 
cents to  be  murdered,  hoping  that  the 
principal  object  of  his  cruelty  would  not 
efcape  in  the  general  calamity}  and  the 
friends  of  thofe  unhappy  priibners  durft 
not  even  complain  of  the  unjuft  perfe- 
cution,  but  fhrugged  up  their  moulders, 
and  in  filence  deplored  their  misfortune, 
uncertain  whether  or  not  they  mould 
ever  feteycs  on  them  again. 

About  the  fame  time,  a  gentleman  of 
family,  who  had  been  oppreffed  by  a 
certain  powerful  duke  that  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  found  means  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  king,  who  receiving  his 
petition  very  gracioufly,  afked  in  what 
regiment  he  ferved  j  and  when  the  me- 
morialift  anfwered,  that  he  had  not  the 
honour  of  being  in  the  fervice,  returned 
the  paper  unopened,  and  refufed  to  hear 
one  circumftance  of  his  complaint  j  fo 
that  far  from  being  redreffed,  he  re- 
mained more  than  ever  expofed  to  the 
tyranny  of  his  oppreflbrs:  nay,  fo  noto- 
rious is  the  difcouragement  of  all  thofe 
who  prefume  to  live  independent  of  court 
favour  and  connections,  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  whofe  friendfhip  Peregrine 
cultivated,  frankly  owned  he  was  in 
poffeflion  of  a  moil  romantick  place,  in 
one  of  the  provinces,  and  deeply  ena- 
moured of  a  country  life ;  and  yet  he  durft 
not  refide  upon  his  own  eftate,  left  by 
Slackening  his  attendance  upon  the  great, 
who  honoured  him  with  their  protection, 
he  mould  fall  a  prey  to  fome  rapacious 
intendant. 

As  for  the  common  people,  they  are 
fo  much  inured  to  the  fcourge  and  in- 
folence  of  power,  that  every  fhabby 
fubaltern,  every  beggarly  cadet  of  the 
nobleffe,  every  low  retainer  to  the  court, 
infults  and  injures  them  with  impunity. 
A  certain  ecuyer,  or  horfe  dealer,  be- 
longing to  the  king,  being  one  day  un- 
der the  hands  of  a  barber,  who  happened 
to  cut  the  head  of  a  pimple  on  his  face, 
he  ftarted  up,  and  drawing  his  fword, 
wounded  him  defperately  in  the  flioulder. 
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The  poor  tradefman,  hurt  as  he  xvas, 
made  an  effort  to  retire,  and  was  foU 
lowed  by  this  barbarous  aflaflin,  who, 
not  contented  with  the  vengeance  he  had 
taken,  plunged  his  fword  a  fecond  time 
into  his  body,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot. 
Having  performed  this  inhuman  ex- 
ploit,  he  drefied  himfelf  with  great  de- 
liberation, and  going  to  Verfaiiles,  im- 
mediately obtained  a  pardon  for  what 
he  had  donej  triumphing  in  his  bruta- 
lity with  fuch  inlblence,  that  the  very 
next  time  he  had  occafion  to  be  maved 
he  fat  with  his  fword  ready  drawn,  in 
order  to  repeat  the  murder,  in  cafe  the 
barber  mould  commit  the  fame  miftake. 
Yet  fo  tamed  are  thofe  poor  people  to 
fubjeclion,  that  when  Peregrine  men- 
tioned this  affaffination  to  his  own  trim- 
mer, with  expreflions  of  horror  and  de- 
teftation,  the  infatuated  wretch  replied, 
that  without  all  doubt  it  was  a  misfor- 
tune, but  it  proceeded  from  the  gentle- 
man's pafiion ;  and  obferved,  by  way  of 
encomium  on  the  government,  that  fuch 
vivacity  is  never  puniflied  in  France. 

A  few  days  after  this  outrage  was 
committed,  our  youth,  who  was  a  pro- 
fefied  enemy  to  all  oppreffion,  being  in 
one  of  the  firft  loges  at  the  comedy,  was 
eye-witnefs  of  an  adventure  which  filled 
him  with  indignation :  a  tall,  ferocious 
fellow,  in  the  parterre,  without  the  leaft 
provocation,  but  prompted  by  the  mere- 
wantonnefs  of  pride,  took  hold  of  the 
hat  of  a  very  decent  young  man  who  hap- 
pened to  ftand  before  him,  and  twirled 
it  round  upon  his  head.  The  party 
thus  offended  turned  to  his  aggreflbr, 
and  civilly  afked  the  reafon  of  fuch  treat- 
ment j  but  he  received  no  anfwer  j  and 
when  he  looked  the  other  way,  the  in- 
fult  was  repeated :  upon  which  he  ex- 
prefTed  his  refentment  as  became  a  man 
of  fpirit,  and  defired  the  offender  to  walk 
out  with  him.  No  fooner  did  he  thus 
fignify  his  intention,  than  his  adverfary, 
fwelling  with  rage,  cocked  his  hat  fierce- 
ly in  his  face,  and  fixing  his  hands  in 
his  fides,  pronounced  with  the  moft  im- 
perious tone, « Hark  ye,  Mr. Round  Peri- 
'  wig,  you  muft  know  that  I  am  a  mouf- 
*  quetaire.1  Scarce  had  this  awful  word 
efcaped  from  his  lips,  when  the  blood 
forfook  the  lips  of  the  poor  challenger, 
who  with  the  moft  abject  iubmillion 
begged  pardon  for  his  prefumption,  and 
with  difficulty  obtained  it,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  mould  immediately  quit  the 
place.  Having  thus  exercifed  his  autho- 
rity, 
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rity,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  companions, 
and  with  an  air  of  difdainful  ridicule, 
told  him  he  was  like  to  have  had  an 
affair  with  aBourgeoife;  adding,  byway 
of  heightening  the  irony,  «  Egad!  I  be- 
*  lieve  he's  a  phyfician.' 

Our  hero  was  fo  much  fhocked  and 
irritated  at  this  licentious  behaviour, 
that  he  could  not  fupprefs  his  refent- 
ment,  which  he  manifefted  by  faying 
to  this  Hector,  l  Sir,  a  phyfician  may 
'  be  a  man  of  honour."  To  this  re- 
monftrance,  which  was  delivered  with 
a  very  fignificant  countenance,  the  mouf- 
quetaire  made  no  otker  reply,  but  that 
of  echoing  his  aflertion  with  a  loud 
laugh,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his 
confederates.  Peregrine}  glowing  with 
refentment,  called  him  zfanfaron,  and 
•withdrew  in  expectation  of  being  fol- 
lowed into  the  flreet.  The  other  under - 
ftood  the  hint,  and  a  rencounter  muft 
have  enfucd,  had  not  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  who  overheard  whatpaffed,  pre- 
vented their  meeting,  by  putting  the 
moufquetaire  immediately  under  arreft. 
Our  young  gentleman  waited  at  the 
door  of  the  parterre,  until  he  was  in- 
formed of  this  interpofition,  antl  then 
went  home  very  much  chagrined  at  his 
difappointmcnt  j  for  he  was  an  utter 
ftranger  to  fear  and  diffidence  on  thofe 
occasions,  and  had  let  his  heart  upon 
chaltizing  the  infolence  of  this  bully, 
who  had  treated  him  with  fuch  dif- 
refpect. 

This  adventure  was  not  fo  private 
but  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Jolter, 
by  the  canal  of  fome  Englifh  gentlemen 
who  were  preient  when  it  happened  5 
and  the  governor,  who  entertained  a  moft 
dreadful  idea  of  the  moufquetaires,  be- 
ing alarmed  at  a  quarrel,  the  confequence 
of  which  might  be  fatal  to  his  charge, 
waited  on  the  Britifh  ambaffador,  and 
begged  he  would  take  Peregrine  under 
his  immediate  protection.  His  excel- 
lency having  heard  the  circumftances  of 
the  difpute,  fent  one  of  his  gentlemen 
to  invite  the  youth  to  dinner;  and  after 
having  allured  him  that  he  might  depend 
upon  his  countenance  and  regard,  re- 
prefented  the  rafhnefs  and.  impetuofity 
of  his  conduct  fo  much  to  his  convic- 
tion, that  he  promifed  to  act  more  cir- 
cumfpeclly  for  the  future,  and  drop  all 
thoughts  of  the  mouiquetaire  from  that 
moment. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  taken  this 
Jaudable  reiolution,  Pipes,  whp  had 


carried  a  billet  to  his  miftrefs,  informed! 
him,  that  he  had  perceived  a  laced  hat 
lying  upon  a  marble  (lab  in  her  apart- 
ment; and  that  when  flie  came  out  of 
her  own  chamber  to  receive  the  letter, 
fhe  appeared  in'manifeft  diforder. 

From  thefe  hints  of  intelligence,  our 
young  gentleman  fufpected,  or  rather 
made  no  doubt  of  her  infidelity;  and 
being  by  this  time  well  nigh  cloyed  with 
pofleflion,  was  not  ibrry  to  find  that  fhe 
had  given  him  caufe  to"  renounce  her 
correlpondence.  That  he  might  there- 
fore detect  her  in  the  very  breach  of 
duty,  and  at  the  fame  time  punifli  the 
gallant  who  had  the  preemption  to 
invade  his  territories,  he  concerted  with 
himfelf  a  plan  which  was  executed  in 
this  manner.  During  his  next  interview 
with  his  dulcinea,  far  from  difcovering 
the  leaft  fign  of  jealoufy  or  difcontent, 
he  affected  the  appearance  of  extraordi- 
nary fondnefs ;  and  after  having  fpent 
the  afternoon  with  the  mew  of  uncom- 
mon fatisfaction,  told  her  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  party  for  Fountainbleau,  and 
would  fet  out  from  Paris  that  fame  even- 
ing; fo  that  he  fhould  not  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  her  again  for  fome  days. 

The  lady,  who  was  very  well  verfed 
in  the  arts  of  her  occupation,  pretended 
to  receive  this  piece  of  news  with  great 
affliction,  and  conjured  him  with  fuch 
marks  of  real  tendernefs,  to  return  as 
foon  as  pofllble  to  her  longing  arms, 
that  he  went  away  almoft  convinced  of 
her  firicerity.  Determined,  however, 
to  profecute  his  fcheme,  he  actually  de- 
parted from  Paris  with  two  or  three 
gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had 
hired  arcmife  for  a  jaunt  to  Verfailles; 
and  having  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Pafse,  returned  in  the  dulk 
of  the  evening  on  foot. 

He  waited  impatiently  till  midnight, 
and  then  arming  himfelf  with  a  caie  of 
pocket-piftols,  and  attended  by  trufty 
Tom  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand,  repair- 
ed to  the  lodgings  of  his  fufpected  ina- 
morata. Having  given  Pipes  his  cue,': 
he  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  which 
was  no  fooner  opened  by  the  lacquey 
than  he  bolted  in,  before  the  fellow 
could  recollect  himfelf  from  the  confu- 
fion  occafioned  by  his  unexpected  ap- 
pearance; and  leaving  Tom  to  guard 
the  door,  ordered  the  trembling  valet 
to  light  him  up  ftairs  into  his  lady's 
apartment.  The  firft  object  that  pre- 
lected, itf<?lf  to  his  view,  wtyea  he  en-; 
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tered  the  anti- chamber,  was  a  fword 
upon  the  table,  which  he  immediately 
feized,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  and  me- 
nacing voice,  that  his  milirefs  was 
falfe,  and  then  in  bed  with  another  gal- 
lant, whom  he  would  inftantly  put  to 
death.  This  declaration,  confirmed  by 
many  terrible  oaths,  he  calculated  for 
the  hearing  of  his  rival  j  who,  under- 
ftanding  his  fanguinary  purpofe,  ftarted 
up  in  great  trepidation,  and,  naked  as 
he  was,  dropped  from  the  balcony  into 
the  ftreet,  while  Peregrine  thundered  at 
the  door  for  admittance,  and  gueffing 
his  defign,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  this  precipitate  retreat.  Pipes, 
who  flood  centinel  at  the  door,  obferv- 
ing  the  fugitive  defcend,  attacked  him 
with  his  cudgel,  and  fweating  him  from 
one  end  of  the  ftreet  to  the  other,  at 
laft  committed  him  to  the  guet,  by 
whom  he  was  conveyed  to  the  officer  on 
duty  in  a  moft  difgraceful  and  deplo- 
rable condition. 

Meanwhile,  Peregrine  having  burll 
open  the  chamber-door,  found  the  lady 
in  the  utmoft  dread  and  confternation, 
and  the  fpoils  of  her  favourite  fcattered 
about  the  room :  but  his  refentment  was 
doubly  gratified,  when  he  learned  upon 
enquiry,  that  the  per  ion  who  had  been 
f'o  difagreeably  interrupted,  was  no 
other  than  that  individual  mouiquetaire 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  at  the 
comedy.  He  upbraided  the  nymph  with 
her  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  and  telling 
her  that  me  muft  not  expeft  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  regard,  or  the  appoint- 
ments which  me  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
from  his  bounty,  went  home  to  his 
own  lodgings,  overjoyed  at  the  ifTue  of 
the  adventure. 

The  foldier,  exafperated  at  the  dif- 
grace  he  had  undergone,  as  well  as  at  the 
outrageous  iniult  of  the  Englifh  valet, 
\vhoin  he  believed  his  mafter  had  tutor- 
ed for  that  purpofe,  no  fooner  extricated 
himfelf  from  the  opprobrious  fituation 
he  had  incurred,  than  breathing  venge- 
ance againft  the  author  of  the  affront, 
lie  came  to  Peregrine's  apartment,  and 
demanded  fatisfac~lion  upon  the  ram- 
parts, next  morning  before  fun-rife. 
Our  hero  allured  him,  he  would  not  fail 
to  pay  his  refpecls  to  him  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed}  arid  forefeeing  that  he 
might  be  prevented  from  keeping  this 
engagement  by  the  officious  care  of  his 
governor,who  law  the  moufquetaire  come 


in,  he  told  Mr.  Jolter,  that  theFrench- 
-man  had  vifited  him  in  confequence  of 
an  order  he  had  received  from  his  fupe- 
riors,  to  make  an  apology  for  his  rude 
behaviour  to  him  in  the  playhoufe,  and 
that  they  had  parted  very  good  friends. 
This  affurance,  together  with  Pickle's 
tranquil  and  unconcerned  behaviour 
through  the  day,  quieted  the  terrors 
which  had  began  to  take  poffeffion  of  his 
tutor's  imagination;  fo  that  the  youth 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  the 
flip  at  night,  when  he  betook  himfelf  to 
the  lodgings  of  a  friend,  whom  he  en- 
gaged as  his  fecond,  and  with  whom  he 
immediately  took  the  field,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  fearch  which  Jolter,  upon 
miffing  him,  might  fet  on  foot. 

This  was  a  necefiary  precaution ;  for 
as  he  did  not  appear  at  fupper,  and  Pipes, 
who  ufually  attended  him  in  his  excur- 
fions,   could    give   no   account   of  his 
motions,  the  governor  was  dreadfully 
alarmed  at  his  abfence,  and  ordered  his 
man  to  run  in  queft  of  his  inafter  to  all 
the  places  which  he  ufed  to  frequent, 
while  he  himfelf  went  to  the  commitraire, 
and  communicating  his  fulpicions,  was 
accommodated  with  a  party  of  the  horfe- 
guards,  who  patrol ed  round  all  the  en- 
virons of  the  city,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting the  rencounter.     Pipes   might 
have   directed   them   to   the   lady,    by 
whofe  information  they  could  have  learn- 
ed the  name  and  lodgings  of  the  mouf- 
quetaire,    and  if  he   had    been  appre- 
hended,  the  duel  would  not  have  hap- 
pened ;  but  he  did  not  chufe  to  run  the 
rifk  of  difobling  his  mailer,   by  inter- 
meddling in  the  affair,  and  was  more- 
over vsry  defirous  that  the  Frenchman 
mould  be  humbled,  for  he  never  doubt- 
ed that  Peregrine  was  more  than  a  match 
for  any  two  men  in  France.     In  this 
confidence,    therefore,    he   fought    his 
mafter  with  great  diligence,  not  with  a 
view  of  dit'appointing  his  intention,  but 
in  order  to  attend  him  to  the  battle,, 
that  he  might  ftand  by  him,   and  fee 
juftice  done. 

While  this  inquiry  was  carried  on, 
our  hero  and  his  companion  concealed 
themfelves  among  fome  weeds  that  grew 
on  the  edge  of  the  parapet,  a  few  yard  s 
from  the  fpot  where  he  had  agreed  ta 
meet  the  mouiquetaire;  and  fcarce  had 
the  morning  rendered  objefts  diltin- 
guifhable,  when  they  perceived  their  men 
advancing  boldly  to  the  place.  Pere- 
grine 
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grine  feeing  them  approach,  fprung  for- 
ward to  the  ground,  that  he  might  have 
the  glory  of  anticipating  his  antagonift; 
and  fwords  being  drawn,  all  four  were 
engaged  in  a  twinkling.  Pickle's  ea- 
gernels  had  well  nigh  coft  him  his  life  j 
for,  without  minding  his  footing,  he  flew 
directly  to  his  oppofite,  and  (tumbling 
ever  a  ftone,  was  wounded  on  one  fide 
of  his  head  before  he  could  recover  his 
attitude.  Far  from  being  difpirited  at 
this  check,  it  ferved  only  to  animate 
him  the  more  j  being  endowed  with  un- 
common agility,  he  retrieved  his  pofture 
in  a  moment }  and  having  parried  a  fe- 
cond  thru't,  returned  the  longe  with 
fuch  incredible  fpeed,  that  the  foldier 
had  not  time  to  refume  his  guard,  but 
•was  immediately  run  through  the  bend 
of  his  right-arm  ;  and  the  word  drop- 
ping cut  of  his  hand,  our  hero's  victory 
was  compleat. 

Having  difpatched  his  own  bufmefs, 
and  received  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
adverlary;  who  with  a  look  of  infinite 
mortification  obfcrved,  that  his  was  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  he  ran  to  part  the 
ieconds,  jult  as  the  weapon  was  twitted 
out  of  his  companion's  hand  :  upon 
•which  he  took  his  place;  and  in  all 
likelihood  an  obftinace  difpute  would 
have  enfued,  had  they  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  guard,  at  fight  of  whom 
the  two  Frenchmen  fcampered  off.  Our 
young  gentleman  and  his  friend  allow- 
ed themfelves  to  be  taken  prifoners  by 
the  detachment  which  had  been  lent  out 
for  that  purpofe,  and  were  carried  before 
the  magiftrate  j  who  having  iharply  re- 
primanded them  forprefuming  to  a«5l  in 
contempt  of  the  laws,  fet  them  at  liber- 
ty, in  confideration  of  their  being  ftran- 
gers,  cautioning  them  at  the  fame  time 
to  beware  of  fuch  exploits  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

When  Peregrine  returned  to  his  own 
lodgings,  Pipes  feeing  the  blood  trick- 
ling down  upon  his  mailer's  neckcloth 
and  folitaire,  gave  evident  tokens  of  fur- 
prize  and  concern  }  not  for  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  wound,  which  he  did  not 
fuppofe  dangerous,  but  for  the  glory  of 
Old  England,  which  he  was  afraid  had 
fuffered  in  the  engagement ;  for,  he 
could  not  help  faying,  with  an  air  of 
chagrin,  as  he  followed  the  youth  into 
his  chamber,  *  I  do  fuppofe  as  how  you 
*  gave  that  lubberly  Frenchman  as  good 
«  as  he  brought.' 


CHAP.    VII. 

MR.  JOLTER  THREATENSTO  LEAVfc 
HIM  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  MIS- 
CONDUCT, WHICH  HE  PROMISES 
TO  RECTIFY  J  BUT  HIS  RESOLU- 
TION IS  DEFEATED  BY  THE  IM- 
PETUOSITY OF  HIS  PASSIONS* 
HE  MEETS  ACCIDENTALLY  WITH 
MRS.  HORNBECK,  WHO  ELOPES 
WITH  HIM  FROM  HER  HUSBAND, 
BUT  IS  RESTORED  BY  THE  IN- 
TERPOSITION OF  THE  BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR. 

TH  O  UG  H  Mr.  Joker  was  extreme- 
ly well  pleafed  at  the  fafety  of  his 
pupil,  he  could  not  forgive  him  for  the 
terror  and  anxiety  he  had  undergone  on 
his  account;  and  roundly  told  him,  that 
notwithstanding  the  inclination  and  at- 
tachment he  had  to  his  perfon,  he  would 
immediately  depart  for  England,  if  ever 
he  mould  hear  of  his  being  involved  in 
fuch  another  adventure ;  for  it  could 
not  be  expefted  that  he  would  facrifice 
his  own  quiet,  to  an  unrequited  regard 
for  one  who  feemed  determined  to  keep 
him  in  continual  uneafinefs  and  appre- 
henfion. 

To  this  declaration  Pickle  made  an- 
fwer,  that  Mr.  Jolter,  by  this  time, 
ought  to  be  convinced  of  the  attention, 
he  had  always  paid  to  his  eafe  and  fa- 
tisfaclion  j  fince  he  well  knew  that  he 
had  ever  looked  upon  him  in  the  light 
of  a  friend  rather  than  as  a  counfellor 
or  tutor  j  and  defired  his  company  in 
France,  with  a  view  of  promoting  his 
intereft,  not  for  any  emolument  he  could 
expecl:  from  his  inftruclion.  This  being 
the  cafe,  he  was  at  liberty  to  confult 
his  own  inclinations,  with  regard  to  go- 
ing or  flaying  j  though  he  could  not 
help  owning  hi mlelf  obliged  by  the  con- 
cern he  exprefled  for  his  fafety,  and 
would  endeavour,  for  his  own  fake,  to 
avoid  giving  him  any  caufe  of  diftur* 
bauce  in  time  to  come. 

No  man  was  more  capable  of  mo- 
ralizing upon  Peregrine's  mifconduc"b 
than  himfelf ;  his  reflections  were  ex- 
tremely j  nil  and  fagacious,  andattend-i 
ed  with  no  other  difadvantage,  but  that 
of  occurring  too  late.  He  projected  1 
thoufand  falutary  fchemes  of  deport- 
ment j  but,  like  other  projectors,  h.e  ne- 
ver had  intereft  enough  widj  the  mini  it  ry 
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of  his  paflions  to  bring  any  one  of  them 
to  bear.  He  had  in  the  heyday  of  his 
gallantry,  received  a  letter  from  his 
friend  Gauntlet,  with  a  kind  poftfcript 
from  his  charming  Emilia  ;  but  it  ar- 
rived at  a  very  unleafonable  juncture, 
when  his  imagination  was  ingroffed  by 
conquefts  that  more  agreeably  natteted 
his' ambition;  fo  that  he  could  not  find 
leifure  and  inclination,  from  that  day 
to  honour  the  correspondence  which  he 
himfelf  had  folicited.  His  vanity  had 
by  this  time  difapproved  of  the  engage- 
ment he  had  contracted  in  the  rawnefs 
and  inexperience  of  youth  ;  fuggefting, 
that  he  was  born  to  make  fiich  an  im- 
portant figure  in  life,  as  ought  to  raiie 
his  ideas  above  the  confideration  of  any 
fuch  middling  connections,  and  fix  his 
attention  upon  objects  of  the  moft  fub- 
lime  attraction.  Thefe  dictates  of  ri- 
diculous pride  had  almoft  effaced  the  re- 
membrance of  his  amiable  miftrefs,  or 
at  lead  fo  far  warped  his  morals  and  in- 
tegrity, that  he  actually  began  to  con- 
ceive hopes  of  her,  altogether  unworthy 
of  his  own  character  and  her  defer ts. 

Meanwhile,  being  deftitute  of  a  toy 
for  the  dalliance  of  his  idle  hours,  he 
employed  feveral  fyies,  and  almoft  every 
day  made  a  tour  of  the  publick  places  in 
perfon,  with  a  view  of  procuring  intel- 
ligence of  Mr.  Hornbeck,  with  whofe 
wife  he  longed  to  have  another  interview. 
In  this  courfe  of  expectation  had  he  ex- 
ercifed  hirafelf  a  whole  fortnight,  when 
chancing  to  be  at  the  hofpital  of  the  in- 
valids with  a  gentleman  lately  arrived 
from  England,  he  no  fooner  entered  the 
church  than  he  perceived  this  lady,  at- 
tended by  her  fpoufe,  who  at  fight  of  our 
hero  changed  colour  and  looked  another 
way,  in  order  to  difcourage  any  com- 
munication between  them.  But  the 
young  man,  who  was  not  fo  eafiiy  re- 
pulfed.  advanced  with  great  ailurance 
to  his  fellow-traveller,  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  exprefled  his  fatisfaction 
at  this  unexpected  meeting;  kindly  up- 
braiding him  for  his  precipitate  retreat 
from  Ch  mtilly.  Before  Hornbeck  could 
make  any  reply,  he  went  up  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  complimented  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, afluring  her  with  fome  fignificant 
glances,  he  was  extremely  mortified  that 
flie  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  pay 
his  refpects  to  her  on  his  firft  arrival  at 
Pari^  and  then  turning  to  her  hufband, 
who  thought  proper  tokeepclofeto  him 
in  this  conference,  begged  to  know 


xvhere  he  could  have  the  honour  of  wait- 
ing upon  him;  obferving,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  himfelf  lived  a  Vacademie 
de  Palfrenier. 

Mr.  Hornbeck,  without  making  any 
apology  for  his  elopement  on  the  road, 
thanked  Mr.  Pickle  for  his  complaifance 
in  a  very  cool  and  difobliging  manner; 
faying,  that  as  he  intended  to  Ihift  his 
lodgings  in  a  day  or  two,  he  could  not 
expect  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him,  until 
he  fliould  be  fettled,  when  he  would  call 
at  the  academy,  and  conduct  him  to  his 
new  habitation. 

Pickle,  who  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  fentiments  of  this  jealous  gen- 
tleman, did  not  put  much  confidence  in 
his  promile,  and  therefore  made  divers 
efforts  to  enjoy  a  little  private  converfa- 
tion  with  his  wife;  but  he  was  baffled 
in  all  his  attempts  by  the  indefatigable 
vigilance  of  her  keeper,  and  reaped  no 
other  immediate  pleafure  from  this  ac- 
cidental meeting,  than  that  of  a  kind 
fqueeze  while  he  handed  her  into  the 
coach.  However,  as  he  had  been  wit- 
nefs  to  fome  inftanccs  of  her  invention, 
and  was  no  llranger  to  the  favourable 
difpofition  of  her  heart,  he  entertained 
fome  faint  hopes  of  profiting  by  her 
underftanding,  and  was  not  deceived  in 
his  expectation ;  for  the  very  next  fore- 
noon a  Savoyard  called  at  the  acade- 
my, and  put  the  following  billet  in  his 
hand. 


f  COIND  SUR, 

HEAVING  the  playfure  of 
'  meating  with  you  at  the  ofs- 
pital  of  anvilheads,  I  take  this  lub- 
bertea  of  latin  you  know,  that  I  lotch 
at  the  bottail  de  May  cong  dangle  rouy 
Doghoufften,  with  two  port  is  at  the 
gait,  naytheir  of  um  very  hole,  ware 
I  (hall  be  at  the  windore,  if  in  kais 
you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  pals  that 
way  at  ficks  a  cloak  in  the  heavening, 
when  Mr.  Hornbeck  goes  to  the  Cal- 
fhay  de  Contea.  Prey  for  the  loaf  of 
Geei'us  keep  this  from  the  nolegs  of 
my  hufsban,  ells  he  will  make  me 
leed  a  hell  upon  urth.  Being  all  from, 
deer  Sur,  your  moft  umbell  fetvau 
wile 

*  DEBORAH  HORNBECK.' 

Our  young  gentleman  was  ravi/hei 

at  the  receipt  of  this  elegant  epiltle,  which. 
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was  directed,  A  Monfr  Monfr  Pickkell, 
a  la  Gaddamme  de  Paul  Frenj,  and 
did  not  fail  to  obey  the  iummcns  at  the 
hour  of  aflignation  ;  when  the  lady,  true 
to  her  appointment,  beckoned  him  up 
flairs,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  admitted  unfecn. 

After  the  firft  transports  of  their  mu- 
tual joy  at  meeting,  ihe  told  him,  that 
her  hufband  had  been  very  Airly  and 
crofs  ever  fince  the  adventure  at  Chan- 
tilly,  which  he  had  not  yet  digefted  j 
that  he  had  laid  fevere  injunctions  upon 
her  to  avoid  all  commerce  with  Pickle, 
and  even  threatened  to  (hut  her  up  in  a 
convent  for  life,  if  ever  fhe  mould  dif- 
cover  the  leaft  inclination  to  renew  that 
acquaintance  ;  that  me  had  been  cooped 
tip  in  her  chamber  fince  her  arrival  at 
Paris,  without  being  permitted  to  fee 
the  place,  or  indeed  any  company,  ex- 
cept that  of  her  landlady,  whole  language 
fhe  did  not  undentand  ;  fo  that  her  fpi- 
rit  being  broke,  and  her  health  impaired, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  lome  days  ago  to 
indulge  her  in  a  few  airings,  during 
which  fhe  had  feen  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg,  the  Thuiileries  and  Pa- 
lais Royal,  though  at  thofe  times  when 
there  was  no  company  in  the  walks  5 
and  that  it  was  in  one  of  thole  excur- 
iions  fhe  had  the  happinefs  of  meeting 
with  him.  Finally,  (he  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  rather  than  continue 
longer  in  fuch  confinement  with  the  man 
whom  fhe  could  not  love,  fhe  would  in- 
itantly  give  him  the  flip,  and  put  her- 
felf  «nder  the  protection  of  her  lover. 

llafliand  unthinking  as  this  declara- 
tion might  be,  the  young  gentleman 
was  fomuch  of  a  gallant,  that  he  would 
not  baulk  the  lady's  inclinations,  and 
too  infaiuate  I  by  his  paiiion  to  forefee 
the  conftqu  nces  of  fuch  a  dangerous 
ftep ;  he  therefore,  without  hefjution, 
embraced  the  propoial,  and  the  coa(t 
being  clear,  they  lailied  into  the  ftreet, 
where  Peregrine  calling  a  fiacre,  order- 
ed the  coachman  to  drive  them  to  a  ta- 
vern :  but  knowing  it  would  not  be  ;a 
his  power  to  conceal  her  from  the  fearcli 
of  the  lieutenant  de  police,  if  me  mould 
remain  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  he 
hired  a  remife,  and  carried  her  that  fame 
evening  to  Viliejuif,  about  four  leagues 
from  town,  where  he  ftaid  with  her  all 
ni°;ht$  and  having  boarded  her  on  a 
genteel  pen  lion,  and  fettled  the  cecono- 
my  of  his  future  vifits,  returned  next 
day  to  his  own  lodgings. 


While  he  thus  enjoyed  his  fuccefs, 
her  hufband  endured  the  tortures  of  the 
damned.  When  he  returned  from  the 
coffee-houfe,  and  underftood  that  his  wife 
had  eloped,  without  being  perceived  by 
any  peribn  in  the  family,  he  began  to 
rave  and  foam  with  rage  and  jealoufy, 
and  in  the  fury  of  diftracYion,  accufed 
the  landlady  of  being  an  accomplice  in 
her  efcapc,  threatening  to  complain  of 
her  to  the  commiflaire.  The  woman 
could  not  conceive  how  Mrs.  Hornbeck, 
who  me  knew  was  an  utter  ftranger  to 
the  French  language,  and  kept  no  fort 
of  company,  could  elude  the  caution  of 
her  hufband,  and  find  any  refuge  in  a 
place  where  fhe  had  no  acquaintance, 
and  began  to  fuipeft  the  lodger's  emo- 
tion was  no  other  than  an  affe&ed  paflion 
to  conceal  his  own  practices  upon  his 
wife,  who  had  perhaps  fallen  a  facrifice 
to  his  jealous  difpofition.  She  therefore 
fpared  him  the  trouble  of  putting  his 
menaces  in  execution,  by  going  to  the 
magillrate  without  any  farther  delibera- 
tion, and  giving  an  account  of  what 
flie  knew  concerning  this  myfterious  af- 
fair, with  certain  infmuations  againft 
Hoinbeck's  character,  which  fhe  repre- 
fented  as  peevifh  and  capricious  to  the 
lait  degree. 

While  fhe  thus  anticipated  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  plaintiff,  her  information 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
party  himfelf,  who  exhibited  his  com- 
plaint with  fuch  evident  marks  of  pertur- 
bation, anger,  and  impatience,  that  the 
commirTaire  could  eafily  perceive  that  he 
had  no  fhare  in  the  difappearance  of  his 
wife;  and  directed  him  to  the  lieute- 
nant de  police,  whofe  province  it  is  to 
take  cognizance  of  fuch  occurrences. 
This  gentleman,  who  prefides  over  the 
city  of  Paris,  having  heard  the  parti- 
cuhrs  of  Hoinbeck's  misfortune,  alked 
if  he  fufpected  any  individual  perfon  as 
the  feducer  of  his  yoke-fellow;  and  when 
he  mentioned  Peregrine  as  the  object  of 
his  fulpicion,  granted  a  warrant  and  a 
detachment  of  fbldiers  to  fearch  for  and 
retrieve  the  fugitive. 

The  hutband  conducted  them  imme- 
diately to  the  academy,  where  our  hero 
lodged,  and  having  rummaged  thewhole 
place,  to  the  alloniflimtntof  Mr.  Jolter, 
without  finding  either  his  wife  or  the 
fuppofed  ravi flier,  accompanied  them  to 
all  the  publick-houfes  in  the  Fauxbouig  j 
which  having  examined  alfo  without 
fuccefs,  he  returned  to  the  magiftrate  in, 
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a  ftate  of  defpair,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  of  his  making  fuch  an  effectual  in- 
quiry, that  in  three  days  he  fhould  have 
an  account  of  her,  provided  fhe  was 
alive  and  within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

Our  adventurer,  who  had  forefeen  all 
this  difturbance,  was  not  at  all  furprized 
when  his  governor  told  Him  what  had 
happened;  and  conjured  him  to  reftore 
the  woman  to  the  right  owner,  with  ma- 
ny pathetick  remonltrances  touching  the 
heinous  fin  of  adultery,  the  detraction 
of  the  unfortunate  hufband,  and  the 
danger  of  incurring  the  refentmentof  an 
arbitrary  government,  which,  upon  ap- 
plication being  made,  would  not  fail  of 
efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  injured.  He 
denied,  with  great  effrontery,  that  he 
had  the  leaft  concern  in  the  matter,  pre- 
tended to  refent  the  deportment  of  Horn- 
beck,  whom  he  threatened  to  chaftife 
for  his  fcandalous  fufpicion,  and  ex- 
prefTed  his  difpleafure  at  the  credulity  of 
Jolter,  who  feemed  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  his  afleveration. 

Notwithftanding  this  confident  be- 
haviour, Jolter  could  not  help  entertain- 
ing doubts  of  his  fincerity  j  and  vifiting 
the  difconfolate  fwain,  begged  he  would, 
for  the  honour  of  his  country,  as  well 
as  for  the  fake  of  his  own  reputation, 
difcontinue  his  addrefles  to  the  lieutenant 
de  police,  and  apply  to  the  Britifh  am- 
baflador,  who,  by  dint  of  friendly  ad- 
monitions, would  certainlyprevail  upon 
Mr.  Pickle  to  do  him  all  the  juftice  in 
his  power,  if  he  was  really  the  author 
of  the  injury  he  had  fuftained.  The  go- 
vernor urged  this  advice  with  the  ap- 
pearanceof  fo  much  fympathy  and  con- 
cern, promifmg  to  co-operate  with  all 
his  influence  in  his  behalf,that  Hornbeck 
embraced  the  propofal, communicated  his 
purpofe  to  the  magiftrate,  who  commend 
ed  the  refolution  as  the  molt  decent  and 
defirable expedient  he  couidufe,  and  then 
waited  upon  his  excellency,  who  readily 
efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  lending  for  the 
young  gentleman  that  lame  evening, read 
him  iuch  a  lecture  in  private,  as  extort- 
ed a  confeffion  of  the  whole  affair.  Not 
that  he  affailed  him  with  four  and  fuper- 
cilious  maxims,  or  fevere  rebuke,  be- 
-cafe  he  had  penetration  enough  to  difcern 
that  Peregrine's  difpofition  was  impreg- 
nable to  all  fuch  attacks  ;  but  he  fir  It  of 
all  rallied  him  upon  his  intriguing  ge- 
nius j  then,  in  an  humorous  manner, 
defcribed  the  dittraclion  of  the  poor  cuck- 
eld,  who  he  owned  was  juitly  puniflied 


for  the  abfurdity  of  his  conduct ;  and 
laltly,  upon  the  fuppoiition,  that  it 
would  be  no  great  effort  in  Pickle  to 
part  with  fuch  a  conquelt,  efpecially  af- 
ter it  had  been  for  fome  time  poffefied,  re- 
prefcnted  the  neceffity  and  expediency 
of  reftoring  her,  not  only  oat  of  regard  to 
his  own  character,  and  that  of  his  nation, 
but  alfo  with  a  view  to  his  eafe,  which 
would  in  a  little  time  be  very  much  in- 
vaded by  fuch  an  incumbrance,  that  in 
all  probability  would  involve  him  in  a 
thoufand  difficulties  and  difgufts.  Be- 
fides,  he  aflured  him,  that  he  was  al- 
ready, by  order  of  the  lieutenant  de  po- 
lice, furrounded  with  fpies,  who  would 
watch  all  his  motions,  and  immediately 
difcover  the  retreat  in  which  he  had  diA 
poled  his  prize.  Thefe  arguments,  and 
the  frank  familiar  manner  in  which  they 
were  delivered,  but,  above  all,  the  lall 
confideration,  induced  the  young  gen- 
tleman to  difcloie  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
ceedings to  the  ambaflador,  and  promif- 
eJ  10  be  governed  by  his  direction,  pro- 
vided the  lady  mould  not  fuffer  for  the 
ftep  (he  had  taken,  but  be  received  by 
her  hulband  with  due  reverence  and  re- 
fpeft.  Thei'e  Ilipulations  being  agreed 
to,  he  undertook  to  produce  her  in  eight 
and  forty  hours  ;  and  taking  coach  im- 
mediately, drove  to  the  place  of  her  refi- 
dence,  where  he  fpent  a  whole  day  and 
a  night  in  convincing  her  of  the  impof- 
fibiiity  of  their  enjoying  each  other  in 
that  manner.  Then  returning  to  Paris, 
he  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  the 
ambafiador,  who  having  aflured  her,  that 
fhe  might  depend  upon  his  friend  (hip 
and  protection,  in  cafe  (he  mould  find 
herfelf  aggrieved  by  the  jealous  temper 
of  Mr.  Hornbeck,  reitored  her  to  her 
legitimate  lord,  whom  he  counfelled  to 
exempt  her  from  that  reltraint,  which 
in  all  probability  had  been  the  caufe  of 
her  elopement,  and  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate her  affection  by  tender  and  re- 
fpectful  ufa^e. 

The  hufband  behaved  with  great  hu- 
mility and  compliance,  protefttng  that 
his  chief  ftudy  ihould  be  to  contrive 
parties  for  herpleafure  and  fatisfa&ion. 
But  no  fo  -ner  did  he  regain  poileifion  of 
his  ftray-fheep,  than  he  locked  her  up 
more  ciolely  than  ever  5  and  after  hav- 
ing revolved  various  fchemes  for  herre*- 
fortnation,  determined  to  board  her  in  a 
cosivent,  under  the  infpeclion  of  a  pru- 
dent abbefs,  who  fhould  fuperintend  her 
morals,  and  recal  her  to  the  paths  of 
Qj,  virtue, 
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virtue,  which  flie  had  forfaken.  With 
this  view  he  confulted  an  Englifh  prieft 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  advifed  him 
to  fettle  her  in  a  monaftery  at  Lille,  that 
{he  might  be  as  far  as  poffible  from  the 
machinations  of  her  lover;  and  gave 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
fuperior  of  a  certain  convent  in  that 
place,  for  which  Mr.  Hornbeck  fet  out 
in  a  few  days  with  his  troublefome 
charge. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

?EREGRINE  RESOLVES  TO  RETURN 
TO  ENGLAND;  IS  DIVERTED 
WITH  THE  ODD  CHARACTERS 
OF  TWO  OF  HIS  COUNTRYMEN, 
WITH  WHOM  HE -CON  TRACTS  AN 
ACQUAINTANCE  IN  THE  APART- 
MENTS OF  THE  PALAIS  ROYAL. 

IN  the  mean  time,  our  hero  received 
a  letter  from  his  aunt,  importing, 
that  the  commodore  was  in  a  very  de- 
clining way,  and  longed  much  to  fee 
him  at  the  garrifon ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  heard  from  his  fifter,  who  gave 
him  to  underhand  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  for  feme  time  made  his 
addrefles  to  her, was  become  very  prefiing 
in  his  felicitations  j  fo  that  flie  wanted 
to  know  in  what  manner  /he  Ihould  an- 
fxver  his  repeated  intreaties.  Thofe  two 
confiderations  determined  the  young 
gentleman  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 


try; 


a  refolution  that  w:is  far  from  be- 


ing difagreeable  to  Joker,  who  knew 
that  the  incumbent  on  a  living,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  Trunnion,  was  ex- 
tremely old,  and  that  it  would  be  his 
interelt  to  be  upon  the  fpot  at  the  laid  in- 
cumbent's deceafe. 

Peregrine,  who  had  refided  about 
fifteen  months  in  France,  thought  he  was 
now  fufficiently  qualified  for  eclipfing 
rnoft  of  his  cotcroporaries  in  England, 
and  therefore  prepared  for  his  departure 
with  infinite  alacrity;  being  moreover 
inflamed  with  the  mctt  ardent  deiire  of 
revifiting  his  friends,  and  renewing  his 
C9nnec~tions,  particularly  wit!)  Emilia, 
whofe  heart  he  by  this  time  thought  he 
was  able  to  reduce  on  his  own  terms. 

As  he  propoied  to  make  the  tour  of 
Flanders  and  Holland  in  his  return  to 
England,  he  refolved  to  ftay  in  Paris  a 
week  or  two  after  his  affairs  were  fettled, 
in  hope  of  finding  feme  agreeable  com- 


panion difpofed  for  the  fame  journey, 
and  in  order  to  refrefli  his  memory, 
made  a  fecond  circuit  round  all  the 
places  in  that  capital,  where  any  curious 
production  of  art  is  to  be  feen.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  fecond  examination  he 
chanced  to  enter  the  Palais  Royal,  juft  as 
two  gentlemen  alighted  from  a  fiacre  at 
the  gate,  and  all  three  being  admitted  at 
the  fame  time,  he  foon  perceived  that  the 
ftrangers  were  of  his  own  country.  One 
of  them  was  a  young  man,  in  whofe  air 
and  countenance  appeared  all  the  un- 
couth gravity  and  iupercilious  felf-con- 
ctit  of  a  phyfician  piping  hot  from  his 
ftudies;  while  the  other,  to  whom  his 
companion  fpoke  by  the  appellation  of 
Mr.  Pallet,  difplayed,  at  firft  fight,  a 
ftrange  compofition  of  levitv  and  af- 
furance.  Indeed,  their  characters,  drefs, 
and  ad  drefs,  were  ftrongly  contrafted : 
the  doctor  wore  a  fuit  of  black,  and  a 
huge  tie-wig,  neither  fuitable  to  his  own. 
age,  nor  the  fafhion  of  the  country 
where  he  then  lived;  whereas  the  other, 
though  fee  mingly  turned  of  fifty,  ftrutted 
in  a  gay  iummer  drefs  of  the  Parifian 
cut,  with  a  bag  to  his  own  grey  hair, 
and  a  red  feather  in  his  hat,  which  he 
carried  under  his  arm.  As  thefe  figures 
feemed  to  promife  fomething  entertain- 
ing, Pickle  entered  into  converfation 
with  them  immediately,  and  foon  dif- 
covered  that  the  old  gentleman  was  a 
painter  from  London,  who  had  ftole  a 
fortnight  from  his  occupation,  in  order 
to  vifit  the  remarkable  paintings  of 
France  and  Flanders;  and  that  the  doc- 
tor had  taken  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying him  in  his  tour.  Being  ex- 
tremely talkative,  he  not  only  commu- 
nicated thefe  particulars  to  our  hero  in 
a  very  few  minutes  after  their  meeting, 
but  a  lib  took  occafion  to  whifper  in  his 
ear,  that  his  fellow-traveller  was  a  man 
of  vait  learning,  and,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  greateft  poet  of  the  age.  As  for 
himlelf,  he  was  under  no  neceflity  of 
making  his  own  tuiogium ;  for  he  foon 
gave  i'uch  fpecimens  of  his  tafte  and  ta- 
lents, as  left  Pickle  no  room  to  doubt 
of  his  capacity. 

While  they  ttood  confidering  the  pic- 
tures in  one  of  the  firft  apartments, 
which  are  by  no  means  the  moft  mafter- 
ly  compofttions,  the  Swiis,  who  fets  up 
for  a  connoiifeur,  looking  at  a  certain 
piece,pronounced  the  word '  Magnifiquc  /' 
with  a  note  of  admiration;  upon  which 
Mr.  Pallet,  who  was  not  at  all  a  critick 
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in  the  French  language,  replied  with 
great  vivacity,  *  Manufac,  you  mean, 
'*  and  a  very  indifferent  piece  of  manu- 
'  failure  it  isj  pray,  gentlemen,  take 

*  notice,  there  is  no  keeping  in  thofe 
'  heads  upon  the  back-ground,  nor  no 
f  relief  in   the  principal    figure :    then 
'  you'll  obierve  the  Ihadings  are  harm 
'  to  the  laft  degree — and   come  a  little 
'  clofer  this  way — don't  you   perceive 

*  that  the  fore-fhortening  of  that  arm  is 
'  monftrous — agad,    Sir!    there   is    an 
•*  abfolute  fracture  in  the  limb — Doctor, 

*  you  underftand  anatomy  ;  don't  you 

*  think  that  mufcle  evidently  mifplaced  ? 
»— '  Hark  ye,  Mr.What-d'ye-call-um,' 
turning  to  the  attendant,  (  what  is  the 

*  name  of  the  dauber  who  painted  that 
'  miferable  performance?'     The  Swifs 
imagined  that  he  was  all  this  time  ex»- 
prdfing  his  fatisfaction,  fanctioned  his 
fuppoied  commendation,  by  exclaiming, 
fans  prix !    i  Right,'  cried  Pallet,  «  I 

could  not  recollect  his  name,  though 
his  manner  is  quite  familiar  to  me. 
We  have  a  few  pieces   in  England, 
done  by  that  fame  Sangpree ;  but  there 
they  are  in  no  eftimationj  we  have 
more  tafte  among  us,  than  to  relifti 
the  productions  of  fuch  a  miferable 
gout. — A'n't    he   an    ignorant    cox- 
comb, doctor?'      The  phyficianj    a- 
ftiamed    of  his   companion's    blunder, 
thought  it  was  neceffary,  for  the  honour 
of  his  own  character,  to  take  notice  of 
it  before  the  ftranger,  and  therefore  an- 
fwered  his  quefticn,  by  repeating  this 
line  from  Horace, 

'  Mutato  tiomtney  do  te  f  alula  narratur." 

The  painter,  who  was  rather  more  ig- 
norant of  Latin  than  of  French,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  this  quotation  of  his 
friend  conveyed  an  affentto  his  opinion, 
'  Very  true,'  faid  he,  '  Potatoe  domine 
(  date,  this  piece  is  not  worth  a  Jingle 
<  potatoe!'  Peregrine  was  altonifiied  at 
this  furprizing  perverfion  of  the  vvords 
and  meaning  of  a  Latin  line,  which  at 
firft  he  could  not  help  thinking  v/as  a 
premeditated  joke ;  but  upon  fecond 
thoughts,  he  fa.w  no  realon  to  doubt  that 
it  was  the  extemporaneous  effect  of 
meer  pertnefs  and  ignorance  ;  at  winch 
he  broke  out  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter.  Pallet,  believing  that  the 
gentleman's  mirth  was  occafioned  by 
his  arch  animadverlion  upon  the  work  of 
,  underwent  the  fame  emotion 


in  a  much  louder  ftrain,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  heighten  the  jeit  by  more  obferva- 
tions  of  the  fame  nature  ;  while  the 
doctor,  confounded  at  his  impudence 
and  want  of  knowledge,  reprimanded 
him  in  thefe  words  of  Homer, 

<  Siga  me  tis  alias  Acbaion  teuton  akoufe  mu- 

'  thon* 

This  rebuke,  the  reader  will  eafily 
perceive,  was  not  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  his  friend's  intellects,  but 
uttered  with  a  view  of  raifing  his  own 
character  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pickle, 
who  retorted  this  parade  of  learning  in 
three  verfes  from  the  fame  author,  being 
part  of  the  ipeech  of  Polydamus  to  Hec- 
tor, importing  that  it  was  impoffible 
for  one  man  to  excel  in  every  thinsj. 
The  felf-fufficient  phyfician,  who  did 
not  expecl  fuch  a  repartee  from  a  youth 
of  Peregrine's  appearance,  looked  upon 
his  reply  as  a  fair  challenge,  and  in- 
ftantly  rehearfed  forty  or  fifty  lines  of 
the  Iliad  in  a  breath.  Obferving  that 
the  ftranger  made  no  effort  to  match  this 
effufion,  he  interpreted  his  filence  into 
fubmillion;  then,  in  order  to  afcertain 
his  victory,  infulted  him  with  divers 
fragments  of  authors,  whom  his  fup- 
poied competitor  did  not  even  know  by 
name;  while  Mr.  Pallet  'tared  with  ad- 
miration at  the  profound  fcholarfhip  of 
his  rompanion.  Our  young  gentleman, 
far  from  repining  at  this  fuperiority, 
laughed  within  himfelf  at  the  ridiculous 
ambition  of  the  pedantick  doftor.  He 
rated  him  in  his  own  mind  as  a  mere 
index-hunter,  who  held  the  eel  of 
fcience  by  the  tail,  and  fore  law  an  in- 
finite fund  of  diverfion  in  his  folemnity 
and  pride,  if  properly  extracted  by  means 
of  his  fellow-traveller's  vanity  and  af- 
furance.  Prompted  by  thefe  coniidera- 
tions,  he  refolved  to  cultivate  their  ac- 
quaintance; and,  if  poflible,  amule  him- 
felf at  their  expence  in  his  journey 
through  Flanders,  undemanding  that 
they  were  determined  upon  the  fame 
route.  In  tiiis  view  he  treated  them 
with  extraordinary  attentior\  and  feem- 
ed  to  pay  particular  deference  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  painter,  who  with  great 
intrepidity  pronounced  judgment  upon 
every  picture  in  the  palace;  or,  in  other 
words,  expofed  his  own  nakednefs  in, 
every  fentence  ihat  proceeded  from  his 
mouth. 

When  th.ey  came  to  confider  the  Mur- 
der 
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der  of  the  Innocents  by  Le  Brun,  the 
Swifs  obferved,   that  it  was  un  beau 
tnorceauy  and  Mr.  Pallet  replied, «  Yes, 
yes,  one  may  fee  with  half  an  eye, 
that  it  can  be  the  production  of  no 
other  j  for  Rormofrs  ityle,  both  in  co- 
louring and  drapery,  is  altogether  pe- 
culiar j  then  his  defign  is  tame,  and 
his  expreflion  antick  and  unnatural. 
Doftor,  you  have  feen.my  Judgment 
of  Solomon;  I  think  I  may  without 
prefumption — but,  I   don't  chufe  to 
make  comparifons  j  I  leave  that  odious 
talk  to  other  people,  and  let  my  works 
fpeak  for  themfeives.     France,  to  be 
fure,  is  rich  in  the  arts,  but  what  is 
the  ical'on  ?  the  king  encourages  men 
of  genius  with  honour  and  rewards : 
whereas,  in  England,  we  are  obliged 
to  ftand  upon  our  own  feet,  and  com- 
bat the  envy  and  malice  of  our  bre- 
thren. Agad!  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
come  and  icttle  here  in  Paris;  I  mould 
like    to  have   an    apartment  in   the 
Louvre,  with  a   fnug  penfion  of  fo 
many  thoufancl  livrcs.1     In  this  man- 
ner did  Pallet  proceed  with  an  eternal 
rotation   of  tongue,  floundering   from 
one  miftake  to  another,  until  it  was  the 
turn  of  PoumVs  Seven  Sacraments  to  be 
examined.     Here  again  the  Swifs,  out 
of  the  abundance  of  his  zeal,  exptelfed 
his  admiration,   by  faying  thefe  pieces 
were  'unpayable;  when  the  painter  turn- 
ing to  him  with  an  air  of  exultation, 
Pardon  me,  friend,  there  you  happen 
to  be  miftaken,  thefe  are  none  of  Im- 
payabh''s\  but  done  by  Nicholas  Pou- 
feen.     I   have  fcen  prints  of  them  in 
England,  fo  that  none  of  your  tricks 
upon  travellers,  Mr.  Swifs  .or  Swalh, 
or  what's  your  name  !'    He  was  very 
much  elated  by  this  imaginary  triumph 
of  his  understanding,  which  animated 
him  to  perfevere  in  his  curious  obierva- 
tions  upon  all  the  other  pieces  of  that 
celebrated    collection ;     but    perceiving 
that  the  doctor  manifested  no  figns  of 
plea  11;  re  and  iatisf  action,  but  rather  be- 
held them  with  a  ftlent  air  of  difdain,  he 
could  not  drgeft  his   indifference,   and 
afked,  with  a  waggifh  fncer,  if  ever  he 
had  feen  fuch  a  number  of  matter-pieces 
before  ?  The  phyfician,  eying  him  with 
3  Look  of  companion  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, obferved  that  there  was  uothing 
there  which    deferved  the  attention  of 
any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of 
the  ancients;  and  that  the  author  of  the 
fineft  piece  now,  jn,  being,  was  unworthy 


to  clean  the  brumes  of  one  of  thofe  great 
matters,  who  are  celebrated  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.     '  O  lud  !  O  lud  !* 
exclaimed  the  painter,  with  aloud  laugh  j 
you  have  fairly  brought  yourfelf  into 
a  dilemma  at  laft,  dear  doclor  j  for  it 
is  well  known  that  your  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  artifts  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  the  matter,  in  comparifon  with 
our   modern  matters;  for  this  good 
reafon,  becaufe  they  had  but  three  or 
four  colours,  and  knew  not  how  to 
paint  with  oil:  betides,  which  of  all 
your  old  fufty  Grecians  would  you 
put  upon  a  footing  with  the  divine 
Raphael,  the  moft  excellent  Michael 
Angelo    Bona    Roti,     the    graceful 
Guido,  the  bewitching  Titian,   and 
above  all  others,  the  fublime  Rubens ; 
the——'     He  would  have  proceeded 
"with  a  long  catalogue  of  names,  which  he 
had  got  by  heart  for  the  purpofe,  with- 
out retaining  theleaft  idea  of  their  feve- 
ral  qualifications,  had  he  not  been  in- 
terrupted by  his  friend,  whofe  indigna- 
tion being  kindled  by  the  irreverence 
with  which  he  mentioned  the  Greeks, 
he  called  him  blafphemer,  Goth,  Brco- 
tian;  and  in  his  turn,  alked  with  great 
vehemence,  which  of  thofe  puny  mo- 
derns could  match  with  Panaenus  of 
Athens,  and  his  brother  Phidias,  Poly- 
cletus  Sicyon,  PolygnotustheThrafian, 
Parrhafius  of  Epheius,  firnamed  Abro- 
diaitos   or  the  Beau,  and  Apelles  the 
prince  of  painters?  He  challenged  him 
to  mew  any  portrait  of  thefe  days  that 
could  vie  with  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis  the 
Heraclean,  or  any  compofition  equal  to 
the  facrifke  of  Iphigenia,  by  Timanthes 
the  Sicyonian  ;  not  to  mention  the  twelve 
gods  of  Afclepiadorus  the  Athenian,  for 
which  Mnafon,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  gave 
him    about   three    hundred   pounds  a- 
piece;   or  Homer's  Hell  by  Nicias,  who 
refilled  lixty  talents,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  eleven  thoufand  pounds,  and 
generoufly  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  his 
own  country.     He  defired  him  to  pro- 
duce a  collection  equal  to  that  in  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  mentioned   in   the 
Ion  of  Euripides;  where  Hercules  and 
his  companion  lolaus  are  reprefented  in 
the  aft  of  killing  the  Lernaean  hydra 
with  golden  fickles;  krufeais  barpais, 
where  Bellerophon  appears  on  his  wing- 
ed tteed,  vanquishing  the  fire-breathing 
chimera,  tan  puripne oufan ;  and  the. war 
of  the  giants  is  described.     Here  Jupiter 
ftands  wielding  the  red- hot  thunder- 
bolts. 
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boks,  Keraumn  amphipuron ;  there  Pal- 
las,  dreadful  to  the  view,    Gorgopon, 
brandifheth  her  fpear  againft  the  huge 
Enceladus ;  and  Bacchus,  with  flender 
ivy  rods,  defeats  and  flays  the  gas  tek- 
non,    or  mighty  fon  of  earth.      The 
painter  was  aftonifhed  and  confounded 
at  this  rhapfody  of  names  and  initances, 
which  was  uttered  with  fur  prizing  ea- 
gernefs  and  rapidity  j  fufpecting  at  fir  It 
that  the  whole  was  the  creation  of  his 
own  brain;  but  when  Pickle,  with  a 
view  of  flattering  the  doctor's  felf-con- 
ceit,  efpoufed  his  fide  of  the  queftion, 
and  confirmed  the  truth  of  every  thing 
he  advanced,   Mr.  Pallet  changed  his 
opinion,  and  inemphatick  filence  adored 
the  immenfity  of  his   friend's  under- 
itanding.      In  fhort,    Peregrine  eafily 
perceived  that  they  were  falfe  enthulialts,  j 
without  the  fmalleft  preteniions  to  taite 
and  fenfibility;  and  pretended  to  be  in 
raptures  with  they  knew  not  what;  the 
•one  thinking  it  was  incumbent  upon  him 
to  exprefs  tranfports  on  feeing  the  works 
of  thofe  who  had  been  molt  eminent  in 
his  profeflionj  whether  they  did  or  did 
not  really  raife  his  admiration;   and  the 
other,  as  a  fcholai ,  deeming  it  his  duty  to 
magnify  the  ancients  above  all  compe- 
tition, with  an  affected  fervour,  which 
the  knowledge  of  their  excellencies  never 
infpired.     Indeed,   our   young   gentle- 
man fo  fuccefsfully  accommodated  him- 
felf  to  the  difpofitions  of  each,  that  long 
before  their  review  was  nnifhed,  he  was 
become  a  particulai  favourite  with  both. 
From  the  Palais  Royal  he  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  cloiiltrs  of  the  Car- 
thufians,  where  they  considered" the  hif- 
tory  of  St.  Bruno,  by  Le  Sueur,  whole 
name  being   utterly    unknown  to  the 
painter,  he  gave '  judgment  agslimt  the 
whole  compoiition,  as  pitiful  and  pal- 
try ;  though  in  the  opinion  of  ail  good 
judges  it  is  a  molt  maiterly  performance. 
Having  fatisfied  their  curiolity  in  this 
place,  Peregrine  afked  them  to  favour 
him  with  their  company  at  dinner  j  but 
whether  out  of  caution  againit  the  in- 
finuations  of  one  whofe  character  they 
did  not  know,  or  by  reafon  of  a  prior 
engagement,  they  declined  his  invita- 
tion, on  pretence  of  having  an  appoint- 
ment at  a  certain  ordinary,  though  they 
exprefled  a  defire  of  being  farther  ac- 
quainted with  him  ;  and  Mr.  Pallet  took 
the  freedom  of  alking'his  name  ;  which 
he  not  only  declared,  but  promifed,  as 
they  were  Grangers  in  Paris,  to  wait 


upon  them  next  day  in  the  Forenoon,  la 
order  to  conduct  them  to  the  hotel  de 
Thouloufe,  and  the  houfes  of  feveral 
other  noblemen,  remarkable  for  paint- 
ing or  curious  furniture.  They  thank- 
fully embraced  his  propofal-;  and  that 
fame  day  made  enquiry  among  the  En- 
glim  gentlemen  about  the  character  of 
our  hero  ;  which  they  found  fo  much  to 
their  fatisfaction,  that  upon  their  fecond 
meeting,  they  courted  his  good  graces 
without  referve ;  and  as  they  had  heard 
of  his  intended  departure,  begged  ear- 
neltly  to  have  the  honour  of  accompa- 
nying him  through  the  Low  Countries. 
He  allured  them,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  him,  than  the  pro- 
fpect  of  having  fuch  fellow  travellers  ^ 
and  they  immediately  appointed  a  day 
for  fetting  out  on  that  tour. 


CHAP.     IX. 

HE  INTRODUCES  HIS  NEW  FRIENDS 
TO  MR.  JOLTER,  WITH  WHOM 
THE  DOCTOR  ENTERS  INTO  A 
DISPUTE  UPON  GOVERNMENT, 
WHICH  HAD  WELL  NIGH  TER- 
MINATED IN  OPEN  WAR. 

MEANWHILE,  he  not  only  made 
them  acquainted  with  every  thing 
worth  feeing  in  town,  but  attended  them 
in  their  excurfions  to  all  the  king's 
houfes  within  a  day's  journey  of  Paris ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  parties,  treat- 
ed them  with  an  elegant  dinner  at  his 
own  apartments  ;  where  a  dilputc  arofe 
betweer  the  doftor  and  Mr.  Jolter, 
which  had  well  nigh  terminated  in  an 
irreconcileable  animofity.  Thefe  gen- 
tlemen, with  an  equal  mare  of  pride, 
pedantry,  and  faturnine  difpofition,  were 
by  the  accidents  of  education  and  com- 
pany, diametrically  oppofite  in  political, 
maxims  ;  the  one,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  being  a  bigotted  high-church- 
man, and  the  other  a  rank  republican. 
It  was  an  article  of  the  governor's  creed, 
that  the  people  could  not  be  happy,  nor 
the  earth  yield  it's  fruiis  in  abundance, 
under  a  reltricted  clergy  and  limited  go- 
vernment: whereas,  in  the  doctor's  opi- 
nion, it  was  an  eternal  truth,  that  no 
constitution  was  fo  perfect  as  the  de- 
mocracy, and  that  no  country  could 
flourim  but  under  the  administration 
or  the  mob. 
Thefe  confiderations  being  premifed, 
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no  won Jer  that  they  happened  to  dif- 
agree  in  the  freedom  of  an  unreferved 
converfation,  especially  as  their  enter- 
tainer took  ail  opportunities  of  encou- 
raging and  enflaming  the  contention. 
The  firft  fource  of  their  difference  was 
an  unlu.ky  remark  of  the  painter,  who 
obferved  that  the  partridge  of  which  he 
•was  then  eating  had  the  fineft  relifl)  of 
any  he  had  ever  tailed.  His  friend  own- 
ed that  the  birds  were  the  belt  of  the 
kind  he  had  feen  in  France;  but  affirm- 
ed, that  they  were  neither  ib  plump  nor 
delicious  as  thole  that  were  caught  in. 
England.  The  governor,  confidering 
this  obfervation  as  the  effect  of  preju- 
dice and  inexperience,  laid,  with  a  far- 
cattical  fmile,  '  I  believe,  Sir,  you  are 
'  very  well  difpofed  to  find  every  thing 

*  here  inferior  to  the  productions  of  your 

*  own  country.'—'  True,  Sir,1  anlwer- 
ed  the  phyfician,  with  a  certain  folem- 
nity  of  afpect,  *  and  not  without  good 

*  reafon,  I  hope.'  —  *  And  pray,1  re- 
fumed   the  tutor,  '  why  may   not  the 

*  partridges   of  France  be  as   good  as 
'  thofe  of  England  ?'  —  '  For  a  very 

*  plain  reafon/"  replied  the  other,  '  be- 

*  cauie  they  are  not  fo  well  fed.     The 

*  iron  hand  of  oppreffion  is  extended  to 

*  all  animals  within  the  French  domi- 

*  nions,  even  to  the  beads  of  the  field 
'  and  the  fowls  of  the  air.     KuueJJm 
'  cionoifi  te  pa/iS — '  Egad  T  cried  the 
painter,  '  that  is  a  truth  not  to  be  con- 

*  troverted :    for  my  own  part,   I  am 

*  none  of  your  tit-bits,  one  would  think, 
'  but  yet  there's  a  freihnefs  in  the  En- 
'  g'liih  complexion,  zginftcJiye,  I  think 
'  you  call   it,  ib  inviting  to   a  hungry 
'  Frenchman,  that  I  have  caught  feve- 
'  ral  in  the  very  act  of  viewing  me  with 
«  an  eye  of  extreme  appetite,  r.s  I  paii- 

*  ed  j  and  as  for  their  curs,  or  rather 

*  their  wolves,  whenever  I  let  my  eyts 

*  on  one  of  'em,  "  Ah  !  your  humble 
"  iervant,  Mr.  Son  of  a  Bitch1.1'  I  am 

*  upon  my  guard  in  an  inftant.     The 

*  doctor  can  teftify  that  their  very  horfes, 

*  or  more  properly  their   live  carrion, 
'  that  drew  our  chaife,  uled  to  reach 

*  back  their  long  necks,  and  fmell  at 
'  us,  as  a  couple  of  delicious  morfels.' 
This  fally  of  Mr.  Pallet,  which  was 
received  with  a  general  laugh  of  appro- 
bation, would,  in  all  probability,  have 
ftifled  the  difpire  in  em.biyo,  had  not 
Mr.  Joker,  with  a  Jelf-appiauding  lim- 
per,  ironically  compHmented  the  !tr*n- 
gers  on  their  talking  like  t:ue  English- 


men. The  doctor,  affronted  at  the  in* 
iinuation,  told  him  with  fome  warmth, 
that  he  was  miftaken  in  his  conje6ture, 
his  affections  and  ideas  being  confined 
to  no  particular  country  j  for  he  conii- 
dered  himlelf  as  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
He  owned  himfelf  more  attached  to  Eng- 
land than  to  any  other  kingdom,  but 
this  preference  was  the  effect  of  reflec- 
tion, and  not  of  prejudice  ;  becaufe  the 
Briti/h  conftitution  approached  nearer 
than  any  other  to  that  perfection  of  go- 
vernment, the  democracy  of  Athens, 
which  he  hoped  one  day  to  fee  revived  : 
he  mentioned  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Firft,  and  the  expulfion  of  his  fon,  with 
raptures  of  applaxife;  inveighed  with 
great  acrimony  againft  the  kingly  name  j 
and  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  opinion, 
repeated  forty  or  fifty  lines  from  one  of 
the  Philippicks  of  Demotthenes.  Jolter 
hearing  him  fpeak  ib  difrefpectfully  of 
the  higher  powers,  glowed  with  indig- 
nation. He  faid  his  doctrines  were  de- 
teftable,  and  deftructive  of  all  right, 
order,  and  fociety  j  that  monarchy  was 
of  Divine  institution,  therefore  indefea- 
fible  by  any  human  power  j  and  of  con- 
fequence  thofe  events  in  the  Englilh 
hiitory  which  he  had  fo  liberally  com- 
mended, were  no  other  than  flagrant 
inftances  of  (Ucrilege,  perfidy,  and  fe- 
dition ;  that  the  democracy  of  Athens 
was  a  moft  abfurd  conltitution,  pro- 
ductive of  anarchy  and  mifchief,  which 
mu/t  always  happen  when  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  ca- 
price of  the  ignorant  hair-brained  vul- 
gar; that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
moft  profligate  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, provided  he  was  endowed  with 
eloquence,  to  ruin  the  moft  deferving, 
by  a  defperate  exertion  of  his  talents 
upon  the  populace,  who  had  been  often 
perfuaded  to  act  in  the  moft  ungrate- 
ful and  imprudent  manner,  againft  the 
greateft  patriots  that  their  country  had 
produced  :  and  finally,  he  averred,  that 
the  liberal  arts  and  fciences  had  never 
flourimed  fo  much  in  a  republick,  as 
under  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  abfolute  power  j  witneis  the  Auguf- 
tan  age,  and  die  reign  of  Lewis  the' 
Fourteenth;  nor  was  it  to  befuppofed, 
that  genius  and  merit  could  ever  be  fo 
simply  recompenfed  by  the  individuals, 
or  detracted  councils  of  a  common- 
wealth, as  by  the  generoiity  and  mag- 
ni hcence  of  one,  who  had  the  whole 
treasures*  at  his  own  command. 

Peregrins 
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Peregrine,  who  was  pleafed  to  find 
*he  conteft  grow  warm,  obferved  that 
there  feemeJ  to  be  a  good  deal  of"  truth 
in  what  Mr.  Joker  advanced :  and  the 
painter,  whofe  opinion  began  to  waver, 
looked  with  a  face  of  expectation  at  his 
friend,  who  modelling  his  features  into 
an  expreffion  of  exulting  diitlain,  afked 
of  his  antagonift,  if  he  did  not  think 
that  very  power  of  rewarding  merit, 
enabled  an  abfolute  prince  to  indulge 
himfelf  in  the  moil  arbitrary  licence 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  peo- 
ple. Before  the  governor  had  time  to 
anfwer  this  queltion,  Pallet  broke  forth 
into  an  exclamation  of,  '  By  the  Lord! 
*  that  is  certainly  fa£t;  egad  !  that  was 
«  a  home  thruft/  doctor.'  When  Mr. 
Jolter  chaflifmg  this  mallow  intruder 
with  a  contemptuous  look,  affirmed,  that 
though  fuprem'e  power  furnifhed  a  good 
prince  with  the  means  of  exerting  his 
virtues,  it  would  not  fupport  a  tyrant 
in  the  exercife  of  cruelty  and  oppref- 
fion ;  becaufe  in  all  nations  the  genius 
of  the  people  muft  be  confulted  by  their 
governors,  and  the  burden  proportioned 
to  the  moulders  on  which  it  is  laid. 
«  Elfe,  what  follows  ?'  faid  the  phyfi- 
cian.  e  The  confequence  is  plain,1  re- 
jplied  the  governor ;  '  infurrection,  re- 
volt, and  his  own  deftruction  :  for  it 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  fubjects 
of  any  nation  would  be  fo  abject  and 
pufillanimous,  as  to  neglect  the  means 
wkich  Pleaven  hath  put  in  their  pov/er 
for  their  own  prefervatiori,' — {  Gad- 
zooks  !  you're  in  the  right,  Sir,'  cried 
'allet  j '  that,  I  grant  you,  mull  be  con- 
fefled.  Do6lor,  Fin  afraid  we  have 
got  into  the  wrong  box.'  This  ion 
of  Paean,  however,  far  from  being  of 
his  friend's  opinion,  obferved,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  that  he  would  not  only 
demonftrate  the  fophiitry  of  the  gentle- 
man's laft  allegation,  by  argument  and 
facts,  but  even  confute  him  with  his  own 
Words.  Joker's  eyes  kindling  at  this 
prefumptuous  declaration,  he  told  his 
antagonist,  while  his  lip  quivered  with 
refentment,  that  if  his  arguments  wer; 
BO  better  than  his  breeding,  he  was  fure 
he  would  make  very  few  converts  to  his 
opinion  :  and  the  doctor,  with  all  the 
infolence  of  triumph,  adviled  him  to 
beware  of  difputes  for  the  future,  until 
.he  mould  have  made  himfelf  more  matter 
«f  his  fubject. 

Peregrine  both  wifhed  and  hoped  to 
fee  the  difputants  proceed  to  arguments 


of  more  weight  and  conviction  j  and 
the  painter,  dreading  the  fame  iffue,  in- 
terpofed  with  the  u'fual  exclamation  of 
*  For  God's  fake,  gentlemen  !'  when  the1 
governor  rofe  from  table  in  great  dud- 
geon, and  left  the  room,  muttering  fom'c 
ejaculation,  of  which  the  word  cox- 
comb only  could  be  diftinctly  heard. 
The  phyfician  being  thus  left  matter  of 
the  field  of  battle,  was  complimented 
on  his  victory  by  Peregrine  j  and  fo 
elevated  by  his  fuccsfs,  that  he  declaim- 
ed  a  full  hour  on  the  abfurdity  of  Jol- 
ter's  propoiiticn,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
democratick  adminiftration  ;  canvafled 
the  whole  fcheme  of  Plato's  republick, 
with  many  quotations  from  that  ideal 
author,  touching  the  TO  xaXsv ;  from 
tlience  he  made  a  tranfition  to  the  mo- 
ral fenfc  of  Shafteibury,  and  concluded 
his  harangue  with  the  greateft  part  of 
that  frothy  writer's  rhapfody,  which  he 
repeated  with  all  the  violence  of  enthu- 
fiaitick  agitation  ;  to  the  unfpeakable 
fatisfaction  of  his  entertainer,  and  the 
unutterable  admiration  of  Pallet,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  ibmething  fuperna- 
tural  and  divine.  So  intoxicated  v/a* 
this  vain  young  man  with  the  ironical 
praifes  of  Pickle,  that  he  forthwith 
mook  off  all  refer ve  }  and  having  pro- 
feiied  a  friendship  for  our  hero,  whole1 
tulle  and  learning  he  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
tol, intimated  in  plain  terms,  that  he 
was  the  only  perfon  in  thefe  latter  ages, 
who  poillikx!  that  fublime  genius,  that 
portion  of  the  divinity  or  Ti  Ti.eion, 
wiiich  immortalized  the  Grecian  Poets  j 
that  as  Pythagoras  fcfErmed  the  fpirit  of 
Euphorbus  had  tranfaiigrated  into  his 
body,  he,  the  doctor,  was  ftrangely  pof- 
ferfed  with  the  opinion  that  he  himfelf 
was  infpjred  by  the  foul  of  Pindar  j  be- 
caufe,  making  allowance  for  the  d  t'- 
fcrence  of  languages  in  which  they 
wrote,  there  was  a  furprizing  affinity 
between  his  own  works  and  thofe  of 
that  celebrated  Theban  5  and  as  a  con- 
firmation of  this  truth,  he  immediately 
p!  odueed  a  ilirnple  of  each,  which  though 
in  fpirit  and  verification  as  different 
as  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  our  prefent 
poet-laureat,  Peregrine  did  not  icruple 
to  pronounce  altogether  congenial  j  not- 
withstanding the  violence  he  by  this  fen- 
tence  offered  to  his  own  conicience,  and 
a  certain  alarm  of  his  pride,  that  was 
weak  enough  to  be  difturbed  by  the  phy- 
fician's  ridiculous  vanity  and  prefump- 
tion,  vvhich,  not  contented  with  diiplay- 
R  ing 
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in^  His  importance  in  the  world  of  tnfte 
and  polite  literature,  i^anit'efted  itfelf  in 
arrogating  certain  material  difcoveries  in 
the  province  of  phylick,  which  could 
not  fail  to  advance  him  to  the  higheft 
pinnacle  of  that  profeffion,  confidering 
the  recommendation  of  his  other  talents, 
together  with  a  liberal  fortune  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father. 


CHAP.     X. 

THE  DOCTOR  PREPARES  AX  EN- 
TERTAINMENT IN  THE  MANNER 
OF  THE  ANCIENTS,  WHICH  IS 
ATTENDED  WITH  DIVERS  RIDI- 
CULOUS CIRCUMSTANCES. 

IN  a  word,  our  young  gentleman,  by 
his  infmuating  behaviour,  acquired 
the  fall  confidence  of  the  doctor,  who 
invited  him  to  an  entertainment,  which 
he  intended  to  prepare  in  the  manner  of 
the  ancients.  Pickle,  {truck  with  this 
idea,  eagerly  embraced  the  propofal, 
which  he  honoured  with  many  enco- 
rniums,  as  a  plan  in  all  refpects  worthy 
of  his  genius  and  apprehenhon  j  and 
the  day  was  appointed  at  fome  diitance 
of  time,  that  the  trer.ter  might  have  lei- 
fure  to  compofe  certain  pickles  and  con- 
fections which  were  not  to  be  found 
among  the  culinary  preparations  of  thefe 
degenerate  days. 

With  a  view  of  rendering  the  phyfi- 
cian's  tafte  more  conspicuous,  and  ex- 
tracting from  it  the  more  diverfion,  Pe- 
regrine propofcd  that  fome  foreigners 
iliould  partake  of  the  banquet }  and  the 
tafk  being  left  to  his  care  and  difcre- 
tion,  he  actually  befpoke  the  company 
of  a  French  marquis,  an  Italian  count, 
and  a  German  baron  ;  whom  he  knew 
to  be  egregious  coxcombs,  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  enhance  the  joy  of 
the  entertainment. 

Accordingly,  the  hour  being  arrived, 
he  conducted  them  to  the  hotel  where 
the  phyfician  lodged,  after  having  re- 
galed their  expectations  with  an  elegant 
meal  in  the  genuine  old  Roman  talte  j 
and  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Pallet, 
who  die!  the  honours  of  the  houfe,  while 
his  friend  fuperintended  the  cook,  be- 
low. By  this  communicative  painter, 
the  guetts  vinderftood  that  the  doctor 
had  met  with  numerous  difficulties  in 
the  execution  of  his  defign  ;  that  no 
fewer  than  five  cooks  had  been  dilmiff- 


ed,  becaufe  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
their  own  conferences  to  obey  his  direc- 
tions in  things  that  were  contrary  to  the 
prefent  practice  of  their  art  j  and  that 
although  he  had  at  laft  engaged  a  per- 
fon,  by  an  extraordinary  premium,  to 
comply  with  his  orders,  the  fellow  was 
fo  aftonifhed,  mortified,  and  incenfed,  at 
the  commands  he  had  received,  that  his 
hair  ftood  on  end,  and  he  begged  on  his 
knees  to  be  releaied  from  the  agree- 
ment he  had  made  :  but  finding  that 
his  employer  infilled  upon  the  perform- 
ance or  his  contrail,  and  threatened  to 
introduce  him  to  the  commiflaire  if  he 
fliould  flinch  from  the  bargain,  he  had, 
in  the  difcharge  of  his  office,  wept, 
fung,  curfed,  and  capered,  for  two 
whole  hours  without  intermifiion. 

While  the  company  liftened  to  this 
odd  information,  by  which  they  were 
prepofltiTed  with  rlrange  notions  of  the 
dinner,  their  ears  -were  invaded  by  a 
piteous  voice,  that  exclaimed  in  French, 
'  For  the  love  of  God  !  dear  Sir !  for 
1  the  paffion  of  Jelus  Chrift  I  fpare  me 
*  the  mortification  of  the  honey  and  oil !' 
Their  ears  ftill  vibrated  with  the  found, 
when  the  do5tor  entering,  was  by  Pe- 
regrine made  acquainted  with  the  Gran- 
gers ;  to  whom  he,  in  the  tranfports  of 
his  wrath,  could  not  help  complaining 
of  the  want  of  complaifance  he  had 
found  in  the  Parifian  vulgar,  by  which 
his  plan  had  been  almoft  entirely  ruined 
and  fet  afide.  The  French  marquis, 
who  though  the  honour  of  his  natio» 
was  concerned  at  this  declaration,  pro- 
fefied  his  forrow  for  what  had  happen- 
ed, fo  contrary  to  the  ellabliflied  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  undertook  to 
fee  the  delinquents  feverely  punifiied, 
provided  he  could  be  informed  of  their 
names  or  places  of  abode.  The  mu- 
tual compliments  that  pafled  on  this  oc- 
cafiou  were  fcare  finished,  when  a  fer- 
vant  coming  into  the  room,  announced 
dinner  5  and  the  entertainer  led  the 
way  into  another  apartment,  where  they 
found  a  long  table,  or  rather  two  boards 
joined  together,  and  furnifhcd  with  a 
variety  of  diflieK,  the  fleams  of  which 
had  luch  evident  effect  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  company,  that  the  marquis  made 
frightful  grimaces,  under  pretence  of 
taking  In  lift;  the  Italian's  eyes  watered, 
the  German's  viiage  underwent  feveral 
diltortions  of  features  j  our  heio  found 
means  to  exclude  the  odour  from  his 
lenie  of  fmelling,  by  breathing  only 
through 
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through  his  mcnith  ;  and  the  poor  paint- 
er running  into  another  room,  plugged 
his  noftrils  with  tobacco.  The  doctor 
himfelf,  who  was  the  only  perfon  then 
prefent  whofe  organs  were  not  difcom- 
pofed,  pointing  to  a  couple  of  anichts 
placed  on  each  fide  the  table,  told  his 
guelts  that  he  was  ibny  he  could  not 
procure  the  exa6l  triclinia  of  the  an- 
cients, which  were  fomewhat  different 
from  thefe  conveniencies,  and  dtfirccl 
they  would  have  the  goodnefs  to  repofe 
themfelves  without  ceremony,  each  in 
his  refpeclive  couchette,  while  lie  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Pallet  would  place 
themfelves  upright  at  the  ends,  that 
they  might  have  the  pleafure  of  Irving' 
thole  that  lay  along.  This  difpofition, 
of  which  the  ftrangers  had  no  previous 
idea,  difconcertcd  and  perplexed  them 
in  a  moil  ridiculous  manner $  the  mar- 
tjuis  and  baron  Itood  bowing  to  each 
other,  on  pretence  of  difputing  the  low- 
er feat,  but  in  reality,  with  a  view  of 
profiting  by  the  example  of  one  another, 
for  neither  of  them  underftood  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  to  loll  j  and 
Peregrine,  who  enjoyed  their  confufion, 
handed  the  count  to  the  other  fide, 
where,  with  the  moft  mifchievous  po- 
litenefs,  he  infilled  upon  his  taking  pof- 
J'dlion  of  the  upper  place. 

In  this  difagredable  and  ludicrous 
fufpenfe,  they  continued  a6ling  a  pan- 
tomime of  gesticulations,  until  the  doc- 
tor earneftly  intreated  them  to  wave  ail 
compliment  and  form,  left  the  dinner 
fhould  be  fpoiled  before  the  ceremo- 
nial could  be  adjufted.  Thus  conjured, 
Peregrine  took  the  lower  couch  on  the 
left-hand  fide,  laying  himfelf  gently 
clown,  with  his  face  towards  the  table. 
The  marquis,  in  imitation  of  this  pat- 
tern (though  he  would  have  much  ra- 
ther farted  three  days  than  run  the  riik 
of  difcompofing  his  drefs  by  iuch  an 
attitude)  Itretched  himfelf  upon  the  op- 
poiite  place,  reclining  upon  his  elbow 
in  a  moit  painful  and  aukward  filua- 
tion,  with  his  head  railed  above  th,? 
end  of  the  couch,  that  the  ceconomy  of 
his  hair  might  not  fuffer  by  the  pro- 
jection of  his  body.  The  Italian,  be- 
ia:.;  n  thin  limber  creature,  planted  him- 
felf next  to  Pickle,  without  i'uftaining 
any  misfortune,  but  that  of  his  flock- 
ing being  torn  by  a  ragged  nail  of  the 
feat,  as  he  railed  his  legs  on  a  level 
with  the  reit  of  his  limbs.  But  the  ba- 
ron, who  was  neither  Ib  wicldv  nor 


fupple  in  his  joints  as  his  companions, 
flounced  hiffuelf  down  with  inch  pre- 
cipitation, that  his  feet  fuddeniy  tilting 
up,  came  in  furious  contact:  with  \\\? 
head  of  the  marquis,  and  demolilhed 
every  curl  in  a  twinkling,  while  h.'s 
own  fkuil,  at  the  fame  in!h\nt,  ddctrui- 
ed  upon  the  fide  of  his  couch  with  Iuch 
violence,  thn.t  his  periwig  was  (truck 
off,  and  the  whole  room  filled  with  pul- 
vilio. 

The  drollery  of  diftrefs  that  attended 
this  d  if  after  entirely  vanquifhed  the  af- 
fected  giavjty  of  our  young  gentleman, 
who  was  obliged  to  fupprds  his  laughter 
by  cramming  his  handkerchief  in  his 
mouth j  for  the  bare-headed  German 
aiking  pardon  with  fuch  ridiculous  con- 
fufion, and  the  marquis  admitting  his 
apology  with  fuch  rueful  complaifance, 
were  furHcient  to  awake  the  mirth  of  a 
quietiit. 

This  misfortune  being  repaired  ?s 
well  as  the  circumstances  of  thecccafion. 
would  permit,  and  every  one  .fettled  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  already  de- 
fcribed,  the  doctor  graciovfly  undertook 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  difhes  as 
they  occunx-d,  that  the  company  might 
be  directed  in  their  choice ;  and  with  ;in 
air  of  infinite  fatisfaclion  thus  began. 
— {  This  here,  gentlemen,  is  a  boiled 
gooff,  ferved  up  in  a  fauce  compofed 
of  pepper,  lovage,  coriander^  mint, 
rue,  anchovies,  and  oil  !  I  wifli  for 
your  fakes,  gentlemen,  it  was  one  of 
the  geefe  of  Ferrara,  fo  much  celebrat- 
ed among  the  ancients  for  the  magni- 
tude of  their  livers,  one  of  which  is 
faid  to  have  weighed  upwards  of  two 
pounds  ;  with  this  food,  exquiiite  as 
it  was,  did  the  tyrant  Heliogabalus 
regale  his  hounds.  But  I  beg  pardon, 
I  had  almoit  forgot  the  four,  which  I 
henr  is  fo  neceflaiy  an  article  at  all 
tables  in  France.  At  each  end  there 
are  dimes  of  the  falacacabia  of  the  Ro- 
mans; one  is  made  of  pariley,  penny- 
r$yal,  cheefe,  pine-tops,  honey,  vine- 
gar, brine,  eggs,  cucumbers,  onions, 
and  hen  livers  j  the  other  is  much  the 
fame  as  thefoup-maigre  of  this  coun- 
try. Then  there  is  a  loin  of  veal 
boiled  wi-th  fennel  and  caraway-feed, 
on  a  pottage  compofed  cf  pickle,  oil, 
honey,  and  flour,  and  a  curious  hachis 
of  the  lights,  liver  and  Wood  of  an 
hare,  together  with  a  dim  of  roafted 
pigeons. — Monfieur  le  Baron,  fhall  I 
help  yovi  to  a  plate  of  this  foup  ?'  Th<J 
R  a  Germaj } 
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German,  who  did  not  at  all  difapprove 
of  the  ingredients,  affented  to  the  pro- 
pofal,  and  Teemed  to  relifh  the  compo- 
fition  j  while  the  marquis,  being  afked 
by  the  painter  which  of"  ti\ejillj-kickabys 
he  chofe,  was  in  confequence  of  his  cfe- 
fire  accommodated  with  a  portion  of  the 
ibupe-maigre  ;  and  the  count,  in  lieu  of 
fpoon-meat,  of  which  he  laid  he  was  no 
great  admirer,  fupplied  bimielf  with  a 
pigeon,  therein  conforming  to  the  choice 
of  our  young  gentleman,  whofe  exam- 
ple he  determined  to  follow  through  the 
Vvhole  courfe  of  the  entertainment. 

The  Frenchman  having  fwallowed  the 
firft  fpoonful,  made  a  full  paufe;  his 
'throat  fwelled,  as  if  an  egg  had  ttuck 
in  his  gullet,  his  eyes  rolled,  and  his 
mouth  underwent  a  feries  of  involunta- 
ry conftraclions  and  dilatations.  Pallet, 
who  looked  ftedfaftly  at  this  connoifTeur, 
with  a  view  cf  confulting  his  tafle,  be- 
fore he  himfelf  would  venture  upon  the 
foup,  began  to  be  difturbed  at  thefe 
emotions,  and  obferved  with  fome  con- 
cern, that  the  poor  gentleman  fcemed 
to  be  going  into  a  fit ;  when  Peregrine 
allured  him,  that  thefe  were  fymptoms 
of  extacy,  and  for  farther  confirmation, 
afked  the  marquis  how  he  found  the 
foup.  It  WDS  with  infinite  difficulty  that 
his  complaifance  could  fo  far  mailer  his 
dilguft,  as  to  enable  him  to  anfwer, 
'  Altogether  excellent,  upon  my  ho- 
'  nour!'  And  the  painter  being  certified 
of  his  approbation,  lifted  the  fpoon  to 
his  mouth  without  fciuplej  but  far  from 
jjiiftifying  the  eulogium  of  his  taftcr, 
when  this  precious  compofiticn  difrufed 
itfelfupon  his  palate,  he  feemed  to  be 
deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion,  and  fat 
like  the  leaden  ttatue  of  fome  river  god, 
with  the  liquor  flowing  out  at  both  iides 
of  hir.  mouth. 

The  doctor,  alarmed  at  this  indecent 
phenomenon,  earneftly  enquired  into  the 
cauie  of  it  ;  'rind  when  Pallet  recovered 
his  recollecbon,'and  {wore  thnt  he  would 
rather  fwallow  porridge  made  of  burn- 
ing brhnftone,  than  inch  an  infernal 
mefs  as  that  which  he  had  tafted  j  the 
phyhcian,  in  his  own  vindication',  af- 
Jured  the  company,  that,  except  the  ufu.,1 
ingredients,  he :  had  mixed  nothing  in 
the  foup  but  fome  fal-armoniac  infix-ad 
of-  the  ancient  nitrum,  which  could  not 
now  -be  procured  j  and  appealed  to  the 
'marquis,  whether  fuch  a  fuccedaneum 
was  not  an  improvement  on  the  whole. 
The  unfortunate  oetit-rnaitre,  driven  to 
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the  extremity  of  his  condefcenfion,  aci. 
knowledged  it  to  be  a  mafterly  refine- 
ment; and  deeming  himfelf  obliged,  in 
point  of  honour,  to  evince  his  fentiments 
by  his  practice,  forced  a  few  more  mouth- 
fuls  of  this  difagre_eable  potion  down  his 
throat,  till  his  ftomach  was  fo  much 
offended,  that  he  was  compelled  to  ftart 
up  of  a  fudden ;  and,  in  the  hurry  of 
his  elevation,  overturned  his  plate  into 
the  bofom  of  the  baron.  The  emer- 
gency of  his  eccafions  would  not  permit 
him  to  ftay  and  make  apologies  for  this 
abrupt  behaviour ;  fo  that  he  flew  into 
another  apanment,  where  Pickle  found 
him  puking,  and  crofling  himfelf  with 
great  devotion  ;  and  a  chair,  at  his  de- 
fins,  being  brought  to  the  door,  he 
flipped  into  it  more  dead  than  alive, 
conjuring  his  friend  Pickle  to  make  his' 
peace  with  the  company,  and  in  parti- 
cular excufe  him  to  the  baron,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  fit  of  ilinefs  with 
which  he  had  been  feized.  It  was  not 
without  reafon  that  he  employed  a  me- 
diator; for  when  our  hero  returned  to 
the  dining-room,  the  German  got  up, 
and  was  under  the  hands  of  his  own, 
lacquey,  who  wiped  the  greafe  from  a 
rich  embroidered  wailicoat,  while  he. 
aimotr  frantick  with  his  misfortune, 
damped  upon  the  ground,  and  in  High 
Dutch  curled  the  unlucky  banquet,  and 
the  impertinent  entertainer,  who  all  this 
time,  with  great  deliberation,  confoled 
him  for  the  difafter,  by  affuring  him, 
that  the  damage  might  be  repaired 
with  fome  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  hot 
iron.  Peregrine,  who  could  fcarce  re- 
frain from  laughing  in  his  face,  appeal- 
ed his  indignation,  by  telling  him  how 
much  the  whole  company,  and  efpeci- 
ally  the  marquis,  was  mortified  at  the 
accident  j  and  the  unhappy  falacacabia 
being  removed,  the  places  were  filled 
with  two  pies,  one  of  dormice  liquored 
with  fyrup  of  white  poppies,  which  the 
doctor  had  fubftituted  in  the  room  cf 
toafted  poppy-feed,  formerly  eaten  with 
honey,  as  a  defert  ;  and  the  other  com  - 
poled  of  a  hock  of  pork  baked  in  honey. 
Pallet  hearing  the  firft  of  thefe  difhes 
deicribed,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes, 
and  with  iigns  ot  loathing  snti  amaze- 
ment pronounced,  *  A  pye  made  of  dor- 

*  mice  and  fyrup  of  poppies;  Lord  in 
1  heaven  !    what    beaiiiy  f el  lews    tholb 

*  Romans  were!'     His  friend  checked 
him  for  his  irreverent  exclamation  with 
a  fevere  look,   and   recommended-  the 
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.Veal ,  of  which  he  himfelf  chearfully  eat, 
xvith  fuch  encomiums  to  the  company, 
that  the  baron  refolved  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, after  having  called  for  a  bumper 
of  Burgundy,  which  the  phyfician.  for 
his  fake,  wifhed  to  have  been  the  true 
wine  of  Falernuin.  The  painter  feeing 
nothing  eife  upon  the  table  which  he 
would  venture  to  touch,  made  a  merit 
of  neceflity,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  veal 
alfo  j  although  he  could  not  help  faying, 
that  he  would  not  give  one  flice  of  the 
joaft-beef  of  Old  England  for  all  the 
dainties  of  a  Roman  emperor's  table. 
But  all  the  do£lor"s  invitations  aiv.i  af- 
iu ranees  could  not  prevail  upon  his 
guefts  to  honour  the  hnchis  and  the 
goofej  and  that  courfe  was  fuceeded 
by  another,  in  which  he  told  them  were 
divers  of  thofe  diihes,  which  among  the 
ancients  had  obtained  the  appellation  of 
politeles,  or  magnificent.  '  That  which 
'  iinoaks  in  the  middle,'  faid  he,  *  is  a 
f  fows's  ftomach,  filled  with  a  compo- 
fition  of  minced  pork,  hog's  brains, 
eggs,  pepper,  cloves,  gariick,  annii'eeil, 
rue,  ginger,  oil,  wine,  and  pickle. 
On  the  right-hand  fide  are  the  teats  and 
belly  of  a  fow,  juft  farrowed,  fried 
with  fweet  wine,  oil,  flour,  lov.Tgs, 
and  pepper.  On  the  left  is  a  frier-dies 
offnails,  fed,  or  rather  purged,  v/ith 
milk.  At  that  end  next  Mr.  Pallet 
are  fritters  of  pompions,  lovage,  ori- 
ganum, and  oil  5  and  here  are  a  couple 
of  pullets,  roaited  and  fluffed  in  the 
manner  of  Appicius.' 
The  painter,  who  had  by  wry  faces 
Jeftified  his  abhorrence  of  the  low's  !to- 
rnach,  which  he  compared  to  a  bagpipe, 
and  the  fnails  which  had-undergone  pur- 
gation, no  fooner  heard  him  mention  the 
roaited  pullets,  than  he  eagerly  f/aciied 
a  wing  of  the  fowl;  upon  which  the 
doctor  defired  he  would  take  the  trouble 
of  cutting  them  up,  and  accordingly 
fent  them  round,  while  Mr.  Pallet  tuck- 
ed the  table-cloth  under  his  chin,  and 
brandished  his  knife  and  fork  with  {in- 
gular  addrefs ;  but  fcarce  were  they  l|.jt 
down  before  him,  when  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks,  and  he  called  aloud, 

in  a  manifeft  diforder,  CZ ds  !  this 

'  is  the  ef fence  of  a  whole  bed  of  gar- 
'  lick  !'  That  he  might  not,  however, 
difappoint  or  difgrace  the  entertainer, 
he  applied  his  inltruments  to  one  or'  the 
birds ;  and  when  he  opened  tip  the  ca- 
vity, was  aflaulted  by  fuch  an  irruption 
of  intolerable  frnells,  that,  without  flay- 


ing  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the  cloth* 
he  fprung  away,  with  an  exclamation 
of,  *  Lord  Jeius  !'  and  involved  the 
whole  table  in  havock,  ruin,  and  con- 
fuilon. 

Before  Pickle  could  accompli fh,  his 
e'er1.;).-,  he  was  Sliced  with  a  I'yrup  of 
the  dormoufe-pye,  which  went  to  pieces 
in  the  general  wreck  j  and  as  for  ths 
Italian  count,  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  io-.v's  (1-omach,  which  burfting  in 
the  fail,  difcharged  it's  contents  upon, 
bis  lej;  nnd  thi^'h,  and  fcalded  him  fu 
mi.LTably,  that  he  mrieked  with  anguiCi, 
and  grinned  with  a-  moli  ghaftly  aaa 
horrible  afpecl. 

The  baroo)  -.vho  fit  fecure  without 
the  vortex  of  this  tumult,  was  not  at 
ail  difpkafVd  at  feeing  his  companions 
involved  in  fuch  a  calamity  as  that  which 
he  had  already  fliaredj  but  the  defter 
was  confounded  with  ihame  and  vexa- 
tion. After  having  prelcribed  an  appli- 
cation of  oil  to  the  count's  leg,  he  ex- 
p  re  fled  his  forrow  for  the  mifadventurc, 
which  he  openly  afcribed  to  want  of  taite 
and  prudence  in  the  painter,  who  did 
not  think  proper  to  return,  and  make 
an  apology  in  perlbnj  and  proteiied 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  fowls 
which  could  f.-ive  orrence  to  a  fcufible 
nofe,  the  Hulfiiip;  Lci^g  a  mixture  of 
pepper,  lov;;p;e,  ar.d  ajfla- fcetida,  and 
the  iiiuc-'  conlifliag  of  v/inea;-.d  herrin^- 
pi-.kle,  which  he;  h.id  uled  in.iead  of  ths 
.ted  garum  of  the  Romans  j  that 
famous  pickle  having  been  prepared 
Ibme times  of  the  fcombri,  which  \vsre  n 
fort  of  lunny-fiih,  and  fbmetimes  of  the 
film  us,  or  fhad -fifh:  nay,  he  obferved 
that  there  was  a  third  kind,  called  ^7- 
ru/n  btemation,  m;:de  of  the  guts,  giiis, 
and  blood  of  the  thynnus. 

The  phyfician,  finding  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  re-ejhibiifh  the  order  uf 
the  banquet,  by  prefeutmg  again  the 
diflies  which  had  been  difcompofed,  or- 
dered every  thing  to  be  removed,  a  clean 
cloth  to  be  laid,  and  the  defert  to  be 
brought  in. 

Meanwhile,  he  regretted  his  incapa- 
city to  give  them  a  fpecimcn  of  the  aliens, 
or  fifh  meals  of  the  ancients }  fuch  as 
the  jus  diabaton,  the  conger-eel,  which, 
in  Galen's  opinion,  is  hard  c*fdigc*ftion ; 
the  cornutta,  or  gurnard,  defcribed  bjr 
Piiny  in  his  Naturd  Iliftory,  who  lays, 
the  hprns  of  many  of  them  were  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length;  the  mullet  and 
hmpn-y,  .that  were  in  the  bigkciieftimsi- 
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tion  of  old;  of  which  laft  Julius  Cnefar 
borrowed  fix  thoufand  for  one  trium- 
phal fupper.  He  oblerved,  that  the 
manner  of  dreflmg  them  was  delcribed 
by  Horace,  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  entertainment  to  which  Maecenas 
was  invited  by  the  epicure  Naiie.dtnus. 

'  Affertur  fqu'illas  inter  Alurena  Katantes, 
<  &c.* 

And  told  them,  that  they  w?re  com- 
monly eaten  with  the  thus  fyrtacum^  a  cer- 
tain anodyne  and  aftringent  feed,  which 
qualified  the  purgative  nature  of  the  fifh. 
Finally,  this  learned  phyfician  gave  them 
to  underttan:!,  that  though  this  was  rec- 
koned a  luxurious  dilh  in  the  zenith  of  the 
Roman  taite,  it  was  by  no  means  com- 
parable, in  point  of  expence,  to  iome 
preparations  in  vogue  about  the  time  of 
that  abfurd  voluptuary  Hciiogabalus, 
who  ordered  the  brains  of  iix  hundred 
•finches  to  be  compounded  in  one  mefs. 
By  this  time  the  deiert  appeared,  and 
the  company  were  not  a  little  rejoiced 
to  fee  plain  olives  in  fait  and  water :  but 
what  the  mailer  of  the  ft- a  ft  valued  him- 
felf  upon,  was  a  fort  of  jelly,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  preferable  to  the  hypo- 
trimma  of  Hefychius,  being  a  mixture 
of  vinegar,  pickle,  and  honey,  boiled  to 
a  proper  confidence,  and  candied  affa- 
foetida,  which  he  afierted,  in  contradic- 
tion to  Aumulbergius  and  Liitcr,  was 
no  other  than  the  lafer  Jyriacum,  fo  pre- 
cious, as  to  be  fold  among  the  ancients 
to  the  weight  of  a  iilver-penny.  The 
gentlemen  took  his  word  for  the  excel- 
Jency  of  this  gum,  but  contented  them- 
ielves  with  the  olives,  which  gave  fuch 
an  agreeable  relifh  to  the  wine,  that  they 
Jcemed  very  well  diipofed  to  conible 
themfelves  for  the  diigraces  they  had  en- 
dured ;  and  Pickle,  unwilling  to  lofe  the 
leall  circumftance  of  entertainment  that 
could  be  enjoyed  in  their  company,  went 
in  qyeft  of  the  painter,  who  remained  in 
kis  uenitentials  in  another  apartment, 
and  could  not  he  perfuacled  to  re-enter 
the  banqueting-room  until  Peregrine  un- 
dertook to  procure  his  pardon  from  thofe 
whom  he  had  injured.  Having  afl'ured 
him  of  this  indulgence,  our  young  gen- 
tleman led  him  in  like  a  criminal,  bow- 
ing on  all  hands  with  an  air  of  humility 
ano"  contrition  j  and  particularly  adciref- 
ftng  kimfelf  to  the  count,  to  whom  he 
I'wore  in  Englifh,  as  God  was  his  Savi- 
our, he  had  no  intent  to  affront  man, 
wuman,  or  child  j  but  was  fain  to  make 


to  make  the  bed  of  his  wiy,  tliat  he 
might  not  give  the  honourable  company 
caufe  cf  offence,  by  obeying  the  dictate* 
of  nature  in  their  prefence. 

When  Pickle  interpreted  this  apology 
to  the  Italian,  Pallet  was  forgiven  iu 
very  polite  terms,  and  even  received  into 
favour  by  his  friend  the  do£lor,  in  con- 
fequence  of  our  hero's  interceflion  :  fo 
that  all  the  gueits  forgot  their  chagrin, 
and  paid  their  refpe&s  fo  pioufly  to  the 
bottle,  that  in  a  fhort  time  the  Cham- 
paigne  produced  very  evident  effecls  in, 
the  behaviour  of  all  prefcnt. 


CHAP.     XI. 

THE  PAINTER  IS  PERSUADED  T» 
ACCOMPANY  PICKLE  TO  A  MAS- 
QJJERA»E  IN  WOMAN'S  APPA- 
RKL;  IS  ENGAGED  IN  A  TROU- 
BLESOME ADVENTURE,  ANB 
WITH  HIS  COMPANION  CONVEY'. 
ED  TO  THE  BASTILE. 

THE  painter,  at  the  requeft  of 
Pickle,  who  had  a  defign  upon 
the  count's  fenfe  of  hearing,  favoured 
the  company  with  the  fong  of  Bumper 
Squire  Jones,  which  yielded  infinite  i'a- 
tisfaftion  to  the  baron ;  nut  affefled  the 
delicate  ears  of  the  Italian  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  his  features  exprefled  alto- 
ni/iiment  and  difquiet 5  and  by  his  fud- 
den  and  repeated  journies  to  the  door, 
it  plainly  appeared,  that  he  was  in  the 
fame  predicament  with  thole  wno,  as 
Shakefpeare  obferves,  when  the  bagpipe 
fings  in  the  nofe,  cannot  contain  their 
urine  for  afteclion. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  of  vindicat- 
ing mulick  from  fuch  a  barbarous  tafle, 
Mr.  Pallet  had  no  f boner  performed  his 
talk,  than  the  count  honoured  his  friends 
with  fome  favourite  airs  of  his  own 
country,  which  he  warbled  with  infinite 
grace  and  exprefTion,  though  they  had 
not  energy  fufficient  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  German,  who  fell  faft 
afleep  upon  his  couch,  and  fnored  fo 
loud,  as  to  interrupt  and  totally  annul 
this  ravifhing  entertainment ;  fo  that 
they  were  fain  to  have  recourie  again  to 
the  glafs,  which  made  fuch  innovation 
upon  the  brain  cf  the  phylician,  that  he 
fung  divers  ocies  of  Anacreon  to  a  tune 
of  his  own  coinpofing,  and  held  forth 
upon  the  muiick  and  recitative  of  the 
ancients  with  great  erudition :  while 

Pallet, 
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Pallet,  having  found  means  to  make  the 
Italian  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
his  profeffion,  harangued  upon  painting 
with  wonderful  volubility,  in  a  language 
which  (it  was  well  for  his  own  credit) 
the  rtranger  did  not  underftand. 

At  length  the  doctor  was  leized  with 
fuch  a  qualm,  that  he  bego-ed  Peregrine 
to  lead  him  to  his  chamber;  and  the 
baron  being  waked,  retired  with  the 
count. 

Peregrine  being  rendered  frolickfome 
with  the  wine  he  had  drank,  propofed 
that  he  and  Pallet  mould  go  to  a  maf- 
qucrade,  which  he  recollected  was  to  be 
given  that  night.  The  painter  did  not 
want  curiofity  and  inclination  to  accom- 
pany him,  but  expreflfcd  his  apprehen- 
fion  of  loiing  him  in  the  ball;  an  acci- 
dent which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  dif- 
agreeable,  as  he  was  an  utter  ftrunger 
to  the  language  and  the  town.  To 
obviate  this  objection,  the  landlady,  who 
was  of  their  council,  advifed  him  toap- 

Eear  in  a  woman's  clrefs,  which  would 
ly  his  companion  under  the  necefilty  of 
attending  him  with  more  care,  as  he 
could  not  with  decency  detach  hnnfelf. 
from  the  lady  whom  he  mould  intro- 
duce j  befides,  fuch  a  fuppofed  connec- 
tion would  hinder  the  ladies  of  pleafure 
from  accofting,  and  employing  their  fe- 
ducing  arts  upon  a  perfon  already  en- 
gaged. 

Our  young  gentleman,  forefeeing  a- 
bundance  of  diverfion  in  the  execution 
of  this  project,  feconded  the  propofal 
with  fuch  importunity  and  addrefs,  that 
the  painter  allowed  himfelf  to  be  habited 
in  afuit  belonging  to  the  landlady,  who 
alib  procured  for  him  a  maik  of  domino, 
while  Pickle  provided  himfelf  with  a 
Spanifh  drefs.  In  this  difguife,  which 
they  put  on  about  eleven  o'clock,  did 
they,  attended  by  Pipes,  fet  out  in  a 
fiacre  for  the  ball-room,  into  which 
Pickle  led  this  fuppofititious  female,  to 
the  aftonimment  of  the  whole  company, 
who  had  never  feen  fuch  an  uncouth 
figure  in  the  appearance  of  a  woman. 

After  they  had  taken  a  full  view  of  all 
the  remarkable  mafques,  and  the  painter 
had  been  treated  with  a  glafs  of  liquor, 
his  mtfchievous  companion  gave  him 
the  flip,  and  vanifhing  in  an  inftant, 
returned  with  another  mafic  and  a  do- 
mino over  his  habit,  that,  he  might  en- 
joy Pallet's  perplexity,  and  be  at  hand 
to  protect  him  from  infult. 

The  poor  painter  having  loft   his 


guide,  was  almoft  diffracted  with  anx- 
iety, and  ftalked  about  the  room,  in 
queft  of  him,  with  fuch  huge  ftridrs  and 
oddity  of  gefture,  that  he  was  followed 
by  a  whole  multitude,  who  gazed  at  him 
as  a  preternatural  phenomenon.  This 
attendance  increafed  his  uneafmefs  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  help 
uttering  a  foliloquy  aloud,  in  which  he 
curfed  his  fate  for  having  depended  up- 
on the  promife  of  fuch  a  wag;  and 
fwore,  that  if  once  he  was  clear  of  thi* 
fcrape,  he  would  not  bring  himfelf  into 
fuch  a  premunire  again  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France. 

Divers  petit-maitres  understanding 
the  mafque  was  a  foreigner,  who,  in  all 
probability  could  not  fpeak  French, 
made  up  to  him  in  their  turns,  in  order 
to  difplay  their  wit  and  addrefs,  and 
teized  him  with  feveral  arch  queitions, 
to  which  he  made  no  other  anfwer  than, 
'  No  parly  Francy.  Damn  your  chat- 
1  tering!  Go  about  your  bufmefs,  can't 
*  ye  ?'  Among  the  mafques  was  a  noble- 
man, who  began  to  be  very  free  with  the 
fuppofed  lady,  and  attempted  to  plunge 
his  hand  into  her  bolbm :  but  the  pain- 
ter was  too  modeft  to  fuffer  fuch  inde- 
cent treatment;  and  when  the  gallant 
repeated  his  efforts  in  a  manner  ftill 
more  indelicate,  lent  him  fuch  a  box  on 
the  ear,  as  made  the  lights  dance  be- 
fore him,  and  created  luch  a  fufpicion 
of  Pallet's  fex,  that  the  Frenchman 
fwore  he  was  either  a  male  or  herma- 
phrodite, and  infilled  upon  a  fcrutiny, 
for  the  lake  of  his  own  honour,  with 
fuch  obftinacy  of  refentmem,  that  the 
fictitious  nymph  was  in  imminent  dan-' 
ger,  not  only  of  being  expoftd,  but  alib 
of  undergoing  fevere  chaftifement,  for 
having  made  ib  free  with  the  prince's 
ear ;  when  Peregrin?,  who  faw  and 
over-heard  every  thing  that  pafled, 
thought  it  was  high  time  to  interpofej 
and  accordingly,  averted  his  preteniions 
to  the  infulted  lady,  who  was  overjoyed 
at  this  proof  of  his  protection. 

The  affronted  gallant  perfevered  in 
demanding  to  know  who  fhe  was,  an<{ 
our  hero  as  ftreniioufly  refufed  to  give 
him  that  fatisfaction :  fo  that  high 
words  enfued ;  and  the  prince  threaten- 
ing to  punilh  his  inlbknce,  the  younw 
gentleman,  who  was  not  fuppoied  to 
know  his  quality,  pointed  to  the  placs 
where  his  own  fwor.i  uiod  to  hang,  and 
fnapping  his  finger's  in  his  face,  laid 
hold  on  the  painter's  arm,  and  k<l  him 
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to  another  par'  of  the  room,  leaving  his 
astagonift  to  the  meditations  of  his  own 
revenge. 

Pallet  having  chid  his  comKiftor  for 
his  barbaix  :  :i  ac- 

quainted with  the  dihiculty  in  which  he 
fcad  been  involved,  r-nd  flatly  telling 
him,  he  would  not  put  it  in  his  power  to 
give  him  the  flip  again,  held  fait  by  his 
r.rm  during  the  remaining  part  of  the, 
entertainment,  to  the  no  imall  diver- 
fion  cf  the  company,  whole  attention 
was  altogether  engroffed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  fuch  an  aukward,  ungainly, 
lialking  apparition.  At  lait,  Pickle  be- 
ing tired  of  exhibiting  this  raue-mew, 
complied  with  the  repeated  defirea  cf  Irs 
companion,  and  handed  her  into  the 
coach  5  which  he  himi'eif  had  no  f.ioner 
entered,  than  they  were  iurrounded  by 
a  file  of  mufcjueteers,  commanded  by 
an  exempt,  who  ordering  tint  coach- 
door  to  be  be  opened,  tock  his  place 
•with  great  deliberation,  while  one  of 
his  detachment  mounted  the  box,  in 
crder  to  direct  the  driver. 

Peregrine  at  once  conceived  the  mean- 
ing of  this  arreit,  and  it  was  well  for 
him  that  he  had  no  weapon  wherewith 
to  Itand  upon  his  defence  5  for  fuch  was 
*he  impetuofily  and  ram;it:fs  of  his  tem- 
per, that  had  he  been  armed,  he  wovdd 
have  run  all  rifks  rather  than  furrender 
himlclf  to  any  odds  whatever;  but  Pal- 
let imagining  that  the  officer  was  fome 
gentler, s  in  who  had  miltakcn  their  car- 
riage for  his  own,  defired  his  friend  to 
undeceive  the  rh-ang:r;  and  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  real  ftate  of  their 
condition,  his  knees  began  to  fh^ke,  his 
teeth  to  chatter,  and  he  uttered  a  moft 
doleful  lamentation,  importing  his  fear 
of  being  carried  to  fome  hideov.s  dun- 
geon cf  the  Br.'hle,  where  he  mould 
fpend  the  reft  of  his  days  in  mifery  and 
horror,  and  never  fee  the  light  of  God's 
fun,  nor  the  face  of  a  friend ;  but  peri  Hi 
in  a  foreign  land,  far  removed  from  his 
family  and  connections.  Pickle  damned 
him  for  his  pufillanimity,  and  the  exempt 
hearing  a  lady  bemoaning  herfelf  fo  pi- 
Jcouiiy,  exprefled  his  mort'fication  at 
being  the  inftrument  of  giving  her  fuch 
pain,  and  endeavoured  to  conlble  them, 
by  reprefenting  the  lenity  of  the  French 
government,  and  the  iingular  generofity 
«f  the  prince,  by  whole  order  tliey  were 
apprehended. 

Peregrine,  whofe  difcretion  fecined  to 
forfaki  hiui  on  all  i'u&k  Gce*fio;is,  ex- 


claimed with  great  bltternefs  agdinft  tiff 
arbitrary  adminittration  of  France,  and" 
inveighed  with  many  exprefTions  oiF  con- 
ttmpt  againft  the  character  of  the  of- 
fended prince,  whofe  refentment,  far 
from  being  noble,  he  faid,  was  pitiful* 
ungenerous,  and  unjuft.  To  this  re- 
monitrance  the  officer  made  no  reply, 
but  flirugged  up  his  moulders  in  filent 
altonimment  at  the  bardiejje  of  the  pri- 
foner,  and  the  fiacre  was  juft  on  the 
point  of  fetting  out,  when  they  heard 
the  noiie  of  a  fcuffle  at  the  back  of  the 
coach,  and  the  voice  of  Tom  Pipes, 
pronouncing,  '  I'll  be  damn'd  if  I  do  !' 
This  trufty  attendant  had  been  defired 
by  one  ct  the  guard  to  defcend  from  his 
fhition  in  the  rear,  but  as  he  refolved  to 
mare  his  matter's  fate,  he  took  no  no- 
tice of  their  intrealies,  until  they  were 
ftconded  by  force  j  and  that  he  endea- 
vourtd  to  repel  with  his  heel,  which  he 
applied  with  fuch  energy,  to  the  jaws  of 
the  foldier  who  firll  came  in  contact 
with  him,  that  they  emitted  a  crafliing 
found  like  a  dried  walnut  between  the 
grinders  of  a  templar  in  the  pit.  Ex- 
rfperated  at  this  outrage,  the  other  fa- 
luted  Tom's  potferiors  with  his  bayonet* 
which  incommoded  him  fo  much,  that 
he  could  no  longer  keep  his  poft,  but, 
leaping  upon  the  ground,  gave  his  an- 
tagonift  a  chuck  under  the  chin,  and 
laid  him  upon  his  back,  and  then  (kip- 
ping over  him  with  infinite  agility,  ab- 
fconded  among  the  crowd  of  coaches, 
till  he  faw  the  guard  mount  before  and 
behind  upon  his  matter's  fiacre,  which 
no  fooner  fet  forward  than  he  followed 
at  a  fmall  diftance,  to  reconnoitre  the 
place  where  Peregrine  fhould  be  con- 
fined. 

After  having  proceeded  flowly  through 
many  windings  and  turnings  to  a  part 
of  Paris,  in  which  Pipes  was  an  utter 
ftranger,  the  coach  flopped  at  a  great 
gate,  with  a  wicket  in  the  middle,  which 
being  opened  at  the  approach  cf  the  car- 
riage, the  prifoners  were  admitted,  and 
the  guard  retuinirg  with  the  fiacre* 
Tom  determined  to  watch  in  that  place 
all  night,  that  in  the  morning  he  might 
make  i'uch  obfervations  as  might  be  con- 
ducive to  the  enlargement  of  his  inafter. 


CHAP.     XII. 

EY   THE  FIDELITY   OF   PIPES,    JOL- 
TER    IS    INFORMED    OF     HIS    PU- 
PIL1* 
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PlL'S  FATE.  CONFERS  WITH  THE 
PHYSICIAN.  APPLIES  TO  THE 
AMBASSADOR,  WHO  WITH  GREAT 
DIFFICULTY  OBTAINS  THE  DIS- 
CHARGE OF  THE  PRISONERS,  ON 
CERTAIN  CONDITIONS. 

THIS  plan  he  executed  notwitH- 
ftanding  the  pain  of  his  wound, 
and  the  questions  of  the  city  guard  both 
liorfe  and  foot,  to  which  he  could  make 
no  other  anlVv'cr  than,  ( Anglais,  Anglois  .r 
and  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  taking  ah 
accurate  furvey  of  the  cattle  (for  fuch 
it  feemed  to  be)  into  which  Peregrine 
and  Pallet  had  been  conveyed,  together 
with  it's  fituation  in  relpccl:  to  the  river, 
lie  went  home  to  the  lodgings,  and 
waking  Mr.  Jolter,  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  adventure.  The  governor  wrung 
his  hands  in  the  utmott  grief  and  con- 
iternation,  when  he  heard  this  unfor- 
tunate piece  of  newsj  he  did  not  doubt 
that  his  pupil  was  impiifoned  in  the 
Baftile  for  life  ;  and  in  the  anguifh  of 
his  apprehenfion,  curled  the  day  on 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  fuperintend 
the  conduct  of  fuch  an  imprudent  young 
man,  who  had  by  reiterated  infults  pro- 
voked the  vengeance  of  fuch  a  mild 
forbearing  adminiftration.  That  he 
might  not,  however,  neglect  any  means 
in  his  powertoextricate  him  from  hispre- 
.lent  misfortune,  he  uiipa'tcned  Thomas 
to  the  doctor,  with  an  account  of  his 
companion's  fate,  that  they  might  join 
their  interett  in  behalf  of  the  captives; 
and  the  phyiician  being  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  immediately  dreffcd  him- 
felf, and  repaired  to  Jolter,  whom  he 
accofted  in  thefe  words.  '  Now,  Sir,  I 
hope  you  are  convinced  of  your  error, 
in  affcrting  that  opprefllon  can  never 
be  the  effect  of  arbitrary  power.  Su-;h 
a  calamity  as  this  could  never  have 
happened  under  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy:  nay,  even  when  the  tyrant 
Pifiitratus  got  pofltJIion  of  th.it  com- 
monwealth, he  durtt  not  venture  to 
rule  with  fuch  abi'olute  and  xuijuft 
dominion.  You  fhall  fee  now  that 
Mr.  Pickle  and  my  friend  Pallet  will 
fall  a  facrifice  to.  the  tyranny  of  law- 
lei's  power  j  and  in  my  opinion  we 
fliall  be  accelTury  to  the  ruin  of  this 
poor  enflaved  people,  if  we  beftir  our- 
felves  in  demanding  or  imploring 
the  releafe  of  our  unhappy  country - 
*  men  ;  as  v,*e  may  thereby  prevent  the 
'  coinraiinon  of  a  flagrant  crime;  which 


would  fill  up  the  vengeance  of  Hea- 
ven againtt  the  perpetrators,  and  per- 
haps   be    the    means    of  rettoring   a 
whole  nation  to  the  unlpeakable  frui- 
tion of  freedom.     For  my  own  part, 
I  (l-.ould  rejoice  to  fee  the  blood  of  my 
father  Ipilt  in  inch  a  glorious  cau'ie, 
provided  fuch  a  victim  would  furnifll 
me  with  the  opportunity  of  difltolving 
the  chains  of  llavery,  and  vindicating 
tliat  liberty  which  is  the  birth -right 
of   man.      Then   would    my   name 
be  immortalized    among   the   patriot 
heroes  of  antiquity,  and  my  memory, 
like  tliat  of  Harmodius  and  Arittogi- 
ton,  be   honoured  by  ttatues  creeled 
at  the  publick  expence/     This  rhap- 
fody,  which  was  delivered  with   great 
emphaiis  and  agitation,  gave  fo  much 
offence  to  Jolter,  that  without  fpeaking 
one  word,  he  retired  in  great  wrath  to 
his  own  chamber,  and  the  republican  re- 
turned to  his  lodging,  in  full  hope  of  his 
prognottick  being  verified  in  the  death 
and   deftruclion  of  Peregrine  and  the 
painter,  which  mult  give  rile  to  fome 
renowned  revolution,  wherein  he  him- 
fclf  would   act  a  principal  part.     But 
the   governor,  whole   imagination  was 
not  quite  fo  warm  and  prolifick,  went 
directly  to  the  ambaflador,  whom  he  in- 
formed of  his  pupil's  fituation,  and  be- 
fought  to  interpofe  with  the  French  rni- 
r.ittry,  that  he  and  the  other  Britifli  fub- 
jccl  might  obtain  their  liberty. 

His  excellency  afked  if  Jolter  could 
guefs  at  die  cauie  of  his  impriforiment, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  prepared  to 
vindicate  or  excufe  his  conduct;  but 
neither  l>e  nor  Pipes  could  give  the 
fmallett  hint  of  intelligence  on  thatfub- 
jeclj  though  he  furnilhed  himfelf  from 
Tom's  own  mouth  with  a  circumftan- 
tial  account  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
mailer  had  been  arrefted,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  behaviour,  and  the  di fatter  he 
had  received  on  that  occafion.  His 
lordihip  never  doubted  that  Pickle  had 
brought  this  calamity  upon  himfelf  by 
fome  unlucky  prank  he  had  played  at 
the  malquerade  ;  efpecially  when  he  un- 
derllood  that  the  young  gentleman  had 
drank  freely  in  the  afternoon,  and  been 
fo  whitnfical  as -to  go  thither  with  a  man 
in  woman's  apparel:  and  he  that  fame 
day  waited  on  the  French  minifter,  m 
full  confidence  of  obtaining  his  dif- 
ch.u-ge;  Imt  met  with  more  difficulty 
th:»n  he  expected,  the  court  of  France 
being  extremely  punctilious  in  every 
S  thing 
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thing  that  concern*  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
The  ambafTador  was  therefore  obliged 
,  to  talk  in  very  high  terms,  and  though 
the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  French 
politicks  would  not  allow  them  to  fall 
out  with  the  Britifli  adminiftration  for 
trifles,  all  the  favour  he  could  pro- 
cure, was  a  proraife  that  Pickle  mould 
be  let  at  liberty,  provided  he  would  aflc 
pardon  of  the 'prince  to  whom  he  had 
given  offence.  His  excellency  thought 
this  was  but  a  reafonable  condefcenfion, 
fuppofing  Peregrine  to  have  been  in  the 
•wrong j  and  Jolter  was  admitted  to  him 
in  order  to  communicate  and  reinforce 
his  lordftiip's  advice,  which  was,  that  he 
fhould  comply  with  the  terms  propofed. 
The  governor,  who  did  not  enter  this 

floomy  fortrefs  without  fear  and  trem- 
ling,    found    his   pupil   in   a  difmal 
apartment,  void  of  all  furniture  but  a 
ftool  and  truckle-bed.    The  moment  he 
was  admitted,  he  perceived  the  youth 
whittling  with   great  unconcern,    and 
working  with  his   pencil  at  the  bare 
wall,  on  which  he  had  delineated  a  lu- 
dicrous figure  labelled  with  the  name  of 
the  nobleroun  whom  he  had  affronted, 
and  an  Englifh  maftiffwith  his  leg  lifted 
up,  in  the  attitude  of  making  water  in 
his  fhoe.     He  had  been  even  fo  pre- 
tumptuous  as  to  explain  the  device  with 
fatincal  infcriptions  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  when  Jolter  perufed,  his 
hair  flood  on  end  with  affright.     The 
very  turnkey  was  confounded  and  over- 
awed by  the  boldnefs  of  his  behaviour, 
which  he  had  never  feen  matched  by 
any  inhabitant  of  that  place  j  and  actu- 
ally joined  his  friend  in  perfuading  him 
to  fubmit  to  the  eafy  demand  of  the  mi- 
niftcr.     But  our   hero,   far  from   em- 
bracing the  counfel  of  this  advocate, 
handed  him  to  the  door  with  great  cere- 
mony, and  difmifTed  him  with  a  kick 
on  the  breech  i   and  to  all  the  fupplica- 
tions,  and  even  tears  of  Jolter,  made 
no  other  reply,  than  that  he  would  ftoop 
to  no  condefcenfion,  becaufe  he  had  com- 
mitted no  crime 5  but  would  leave  his 
cafe  to  the  cognizance  and  exertion  of 
the  Britifh  court,  ^rhofe  duty  it  was  to 
fee  juftice  done  to  it's  own  fubjec~ls:  he 
defiredj  however,  that  Pallet,  who  was 
confined  in  another  place,  might  avail 
himfelf  of  his  own  difpofition,  which 
was  fufficiently  pliable.     But  when  the 
governor  defired  to  fee  his  fellow-prifon- 
cr,  the  turnkey  gave  him  to  underftand 
tkat  he  had  received  no  orders  relating 


to  the  lady,  and  therefore  could  not  ad- 
mit him  into  her  apartment ;  though  he 
was  complaifant  enough  to  tell  him  that 
(he  feemed  very  much  mortified  at  her 
confinement,  and  at  certain  times  be- 
haved as  if  her  brain  was  not  a  little 
difordered.  Jolter  thus  baffled  in  all 
his  endeavours,  quitted  the  Baftile  with 
a  heavy  heart,  and  reported  his  fruitld's 
negociation  to  the  ambaflador,  who 
could  not  help  breaking  forth  into  fome 
acrimonious  expreflions  againft  the  ob- 
ftinacy  and  infolence  of  the  young  man, 
who,  he  fajd,  deferred  to  fuffer  for  hi* 
folly.  Neverthelefs,  he  did  not  defift 
from  his  reprefentations  to  the  French 
miniftry,  which  he  found  fo  unyield- 
ing, that  he  was  obliged  to  threaten  in 
plain  terms,  to  make  it  a  national  con- 
cern, and  not  only  write  to  his  court  for 
inftruclions,  but  even  advife  the  coun- 
cil to  make  reprifals,  and  fend  fome 
French  gentlemen  in  London  to  the 
Tower. 

This  intimation  had  an  efFecl:  upon 
the  miniftry  at  Verfailles,  who  rather 
than  run  the  rifle  of  incenfing  a  people 
whom  it  was  neither  their  intereft  nor 
inclination  to  difoblige,  confented  to 
difcharge  the  offenders,  on  condition 
that  they  fhould  leave  Paris  in  three 
days  after  their  enlargement.  This  pro- 
pofal  was  readily  agreed  to  by  Pere- 
grine, who  was  now  a  little  more  tract- 
able, and  heartily  tired  of  being  cooped 
up  in  fuch  an  uncomfortable  abode,  for 
the  fpace  of  three  long  days,  without 
any  fort  of  communication  or  entertain- 
ment, but  that  which  his  own  imagina- 
tion 


CHAP.    XIII. 

PHREGRINE  MAKES  HIMSELF  MER- 
RY AT  THE  EXPENCE  OF  THE 
PAINTER,  WHO  CURSES  HIS 
LANDLADY,  AND  BREAKS  WITH 
THE  DOCTOR. 

AS  he  could  eafily  conceive  the  fitu- 
ation  of  his  companion  in  adver- 
fity,  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
place,  until  he  had  reaped  fome  diver- 
fion  from  his  diftrefs  j  and  with  that 
view  repaired  to  the  dungeon  of  the  af- 
flicled  painter,  to  which  he  had  by  this 
time  free  acceis.  When  he  entered,  the 
firft  objefl  that  prefented  itfelf  to  his  eye, 
was  fo  uncommonly  ridiculous,  that  he 
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eould  fcarce  prefeive  that  gravity  of 
countenance  which  he  had  affected  in 
order  to  execute  the  joke  he  had  planned. 
The  forlorn  Pallet  fat  upright  in  his 
bed,  in  a  dilhabille  that  was  altogether 
extraordinary.  He  had  laid  afide  his 
monftrous  hoop,  together  with  his  (lays, 
gown,  and  petticoat ;  wrapped  his  lap- 
pets about  his  head  by  way  of  night- 
cap, and  wore  his  domino  as  a  loofe 
morning- drefs;  his  grizzled  locks  hung 
down  about  his  lack-luftre  eyes  and 
tawney  neck,  in  all  the  diforder  of  neg- 
ligence j  his  grey  beard  bridled  about 
half  an  inch,  through  the  remains  of 
the  paint  with  which  his  vifage  had  been 
bedaubed  j  and  every  feature  of  his  face 
was  lengthened  to  the  moft  ridiculous 
expreflion  of  grief  and  difmay.  Seeing 
Peregrine  come  in,  he  ftarted  up  in  a 
fort  of  frantick  extafy,  and  running  to- 
wards him  with  open  arms,  no  fooner 
perceived  the  woeful  appearance  into 
which  our  hero  had  modelled  his  phy- 
fiognomy,  than  he  flopped  fhort  all  of 
a  fuddcn,  and  the  joy  which  had  begun 
to  take  pofieflion  of  his  heart,  was  in  a 
moment  difpelled  by  the  moft  rueful  pre- 
fages;  fo  that  he  flood  in  a  moil  ludi- 
crous po  {lure  of  dejeclion,  like  a  male- 
Jaclorat  the  Old  Bailey,  when  fentence 
is  about  to  be  pronounced.  Pickle  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  heaved  a  profound 
'figh  j  amJ  after  having  protefted  that  he 
•was  extremely  mortified  at  being  pitched 
upon  as  the  mefienger  of  bad  news,  told 
him,  with  an  air  of  fympathy  and  infi- 
nite concern,  that  the  French  court  hav- 
ing difcovcred  his  fex,  had  refolved,  in 
confederation  of  the  outrageous  indigni- 
ty he  offered  in  publick  to  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  to  detain  him  in  the  Baftile 
a.prifoner  for  life:  and  that  this  fen- 
tence was  a  mitigation  obtained  by  the 
importunities  of  the  Britifh  ambaftcidor ; 
the  punifhment  ordained  by  law  be- 
ing no  other  than  breaking  alive  upon 
the  ;  wheel.  Tljefe  tidings  aggravated 
the  horrors  of  the  painter  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  roared  aloud,  and  flapped 
about  the  'room  'in  allthe  extravagance 
of  diffraction;  taking  God  and  man 
to  witnefs,  that  :he  would  rather  fuffer 
immediate  death  'than  endure  one  year's 
imprifonment  in 'fuch  a  hideous  place  j 
and  curfmg  the  hour*  of  his  birth,  and 
the  moment  on  which  he  departed  from 
his  own  country.  *  For  my  own  part,' 
laid  his  tormentor,  in  a  hypocritical 
lone,  <  I  was  obliged  to  iwallow  the 


«  bitter  pill  of  making  fub.mim'ons  to 
'  the  prince  j  who,  as  I  had  not  pre- 
'  fumed  to  ftrike  him,  received-acknow  - 

*  ledgments  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
'  I  (hall  be  this  day  fet  at  liberty,  and 

*  there  is  even  one  expedient  left  for  the 

*  recovery  of  your  freedom.     It  is,  I 
'  own,  a  difagreeable  remedy,  but  one 
'  had  better  undergo  a  little  mortifica* 
1  tion,  than  be  for  ever  wretched.    Be- 
'  fides,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  I  begin 
4  to  imagine,   that  you  will  not,    for 
«  fuch  a  trifle,  facrifice  yourfelf  to  the 

*  unceafing  horrors  of  a  folitary  dun- 

*  geon  ;  efpecially  as  your  condefcenfiou 
'  will,  in  all  probability,  be  attended 
'  with  advantages  which  you  could  not 

*  otherwife  enjoy.'     Pallet  interrupting 
him  with  great  eagernefs,  begged,  for 
the  love  of  God,    that   he  would  no 
longer  keep  him  in  the  torture  of  fuf- 
penfe,  but  mention  that  fame  remedy, 
which  he  was  refolved  to  fwallow,  let 
it  be  never  fo  unpalatable. 

Peregrine,  having  thus  played  upon 
his  paffions  of  fear  and  hope,  anfwered, 
that  as  the  offence  was   committed  in 
the  habit  of  a  woman,  which  was  a 
difguife  unworthy  of  the  other  fex,  the 
French  court  was  of  opinion  that  the 
delinquent  mould  be  reduced  to  the  neu- 
ter gender  ;  fo  that  there  was  an  alter- 
native at  his  own  option,  by  which  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  regain  immediate 
freedom.     *  What!'  cried  the  painter, 
in  defpair,  «  become  a   finger  ?     Gad- 
zooks  !  and  the  devil,  and  all  that  I 
I'll  rather  lie  llill  where  I  am,  and  let 
my felf  be  devoured  by  vermin.'  Then 
hrufting  out  his  throat,  '  Here  is  my 
windpipe,'  faid  he  j  <  be  fo  good,  my 
dear  friend,  as  to  give  it  a  flice  or 
two  j    if  you  don't,    I  (hall  one  of 
thefe  days  be  found  dangling  in  my 
garters.     What  an  unfortunate  rafcal 
I  am!     What  a   blockhead,  and   a 
bead,  and  a  fool  was  I,  to  trull  my- 
felf  among  fuch  a  barbarous  ruffian 
/ace?  Lord  forgive  you,  Mr.  Pickle, 
for  having  been  the  imimxtiite  cauie 
of  my  dilaller  j   if  you  had  flood  by 
me  from  the  beginning,  according  to 
your  promife,  I  fliould  not  have  been 
teized    by    that   coxcomb    who   rus 
brought  me  to  this  pafs.     And  why 
did  I  put   on   this  damn'd  unlucky 
drefs  ?    Lard  curie  that  chattering  je- 
zabel  of  a  landldijy,  who  acjrifed  fuch 
a  prepolterous   duguife!     a   difguiUs- 
which  hath  ~no.t  only  trough:   rna  U> 
SJ  ^  «  thia 
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'  this  pafs,  but  alfo  rendered  me  abo- 
'  minable  to  myfelf,  and  frightful  to 
'  others  j  for  when  I  this  morning  fig- 

*  nified  to  the  turnkey,  that  I  wanted 
'  to  be  fhaved,  he  looked  at  my  beard 
f  with  aftonifhment,  and  croffing  him- 
?  felf,   muttered  his  pater- nolter,    be- 
4  Jicving  me  (I  fuppofe)  to  be  a  witch, 
'  or  fomething  worfe.  And  Heaven  con-. 

*  found   that  loathfpme  banquet  of  the 
'  ancients,  which  provoked  me  to  drink. 
f  too  freely,  that  I  might  warn  away 
<  the  tafteof  that  accurled  filltkicaby!' 

Our  ypung  gentleman,  having  heard 
his  lamentation  to  an  end,  txcufed 
himfelf  for  his  conduct,  by  reprefenting 
that  he  could  not  poflibly  forefee  the  dil- 
agreeable  confequences  that  attended  itj 
and  in  the  mean  time,  ftrenuoufly  coun- 
ielled  him  to  fubmit  to  the  terms  of  this 
enlargement.  He  obferved,  that  he  was 
now  arrived  at  that  time  of  life,  when 
the  lulls  of  the  flc-fi)  mould  be  entirely 
rnortified  within  him,  and  his  greatcft 
concern  ought  to  be  the  health  of  his 
foul,  to  which  nothing  could  more  ef- 
fe6tually  contribute  than  the  amputa- 
tion which  was  propofed  :  that  his  body, 
as  well  as  his  mind,  would  profit  by 
the  change,  becaufe  he  would  have  no 
dangerous  appetite  to  gratify,  and  no 
carnal  thoughts  to  divert  him  from  the 
duties  of  his  profclTion  j  and  his  voice, 
which  was  naturally  fwcet,  would  im- 
prove to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  would 
captivate  the  ears  of  all  the  people  of 
falhion  and  tafte,  and  in  a  little  time  be 
celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Englifh  Senefmo, 

Thefe  arguments  did  not  fail  to  make 
impreflipn  upon  the  painter,  who,  ne- 
verihelefs,  Itarted  two  objections  to  his 
compliance  $  namely,  the  difgrace  of 
the  punifhment,  and  the  dread  of  his 
vvifc.  Pickle  undertook  to  obviate  thefe 
difficulties,  by  alluring  him,  that  the 
fentence  would  be  executed  fo  privately, 
as  never  to  tranfpire'j  arid  that  his  wife 
could  not  be  fo  unconfcionable,  after 
fo  many '  years  of  cohabitation,  as  to 
take  exceptions  to  an  expedient,  by 
•which  1he  wpuld  not  only  enjoy  the 
converfation  of  her  hufband,  but  even 
the  fruits  of  thofe  talents  which  the 
knife  would  fo  remarkably  refine. 

^p.llrjt  (hook  his  head  a't  his  laft  re- 
monilraners,  a's  ir  »<e  i bought  it  would 
not  be  'altogether '' convincing  to  his 
fpoufe;  but  yielded  tP  the  propofal, 
Provided  .her  confent  could  be  obtained. 


Juft  as  he  fignified  this  condefcenfion, 
the  gaoler  entered,  and  uddrcfTing  him- 
felf to  the  fuppoftd  lady,  exprtficd  his, 
fatisfaftion  in  having  lT.;;"  honour  to  tell 
her,  that  ihe  was  no  longer  a  prifoner. 
As  the  painter  did  not  underltand  one. 
word  of  what  he  faid,  Peregrine  under- 
took the  office  of  intepreter,  and  made, 
his  friend  believe,  the  gaoler's  fpeech 
was  no  other  than  an  intimation,  that 
the  miniftry  had  fent  a  furgeon  to  exe- 
cute what  was  propofed,  and  that  the 
ihftruments  and  dreifings  were  prepared. 
in  the  next  room.  Alarmed  and  terri- 
fied at  this  fudden  appointment,  he  flew, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  match- 
ing up  an  earthen  chamber-pot,  which, 
was  the  only  offenfive  weapon  in  the 
place,  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defi- 
ance, and  with  many  oaths  threatened 
to  try  the  temper  of  the  barber's  fkull, 
if  he  fhould  prefume  to  fet  his  nole 
within  the  apartment. 

The  gaoler,  who  little  expecled  fuch  a 
reception,  concluded  that  the  poor  gen- 
tlewoman had  actually  loft  her  wits,  and 
retreated  with  precipitation,  leaving  the 
door  open  as  he  went  out.  Upon  which 
Pickle,  gathering  up  the  particulars  of 
his  drefs  with  great  difpatch,  crammed 
them  into  Pallet's  arms,  and  taking  no- 
tice that  now  the  coaft  was  clear,  exhort- 
ed him  to  follow  his  footfteps  to  the  gate, 
where  a  hackney-coach  ftood  for  his  re- 
ception. There  being  no  time  for  hefi- 
tation,  the  painter  took  his  advice,  and 
without  quitting  the  utenfil,  which  in 
his  hurry  he  forgot  to  lay  down,  fallied 
out  in  the  rear  of  our  hero,  with  all  that 
wildnefs  of  terror  and  impatience  which 
may  be  reafonably  fuppoied  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  a  man  who  flies  from  perpe- 
tual imprifonmeht.  Such  was  the  tu- 
mult of  his  agitation,  that  his  faculty  of 
thinking  was  for  the  prefent  utterly  over- 
whelmed, and  he  faw  no  object  but  his 
conductor,  whom  he  followed  by  a  fort 
of  inftincliveimpulfe,  without  regarding 
the  keepers  andj  centjhels,  who,  as  he 
parted  with  his  cloaths1  under  one  arm, 
and  his  chamber-pot "brandifhed  above 
his  head,  were  confounded^  and  even 
diimayed,  at  "the  itrarige  apparition. 

During  the  whole 'courfc'pf  this  ir- 
ruption, heceafed  not  to  cry 'with  great 
vociferation,  *  Drive,  coachman  !  chive, 
<  iivthe  name  of  God'!'  And  the  car- 
ringe  had  proceeded  the  length  of  a 
whole  ftreet,  before  he  manifefted  the 
leiift  fign  of  refleilion,'  but  ilared  like 
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die  Gorgon's  head,  with  his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  each  particular  hair  crawling- 
and  twining  like  an  animated  ferpent. 
At  length,  however,  he  began  to  reco- 
ver the  the  ufe  of  his  fenies,  and  aikud 
if  Peregrine  thought  him  now  out  of, 
all  danger  of  being  retaken.  This 
unrelenting  wag,  not  yet  fausfied  with 
the  affliction  he  had  impofed  upon 
the  fufferer,  anfwered  with  an  air  of 
doubt  and  concern,  that  he  hoped  they 
would  not  be  overtaken,  and  prayed  to, 
God  they  might  not  be  retarded  by  a 
Itop  of  carriages.  Pallet  fervently  join- 
ed in  this  fupplication  j  and  they,  ad- 
vanced a  few  yards  farther,  when  the 
noife  of  a  coach  at  full  (peed  behind 
them  invaded,  their  ears;  and  Pickle 
having  looked  out  of  the  window,  with- 
drew his  head  in  feeming  confulion, 
and  exclaimed,  *  Lord  have  mercy  up- 

*  on  us  !    I   wjfli  that    may  not  be  a 
4  guard  lent  after  us.     Methinks  I  law 

*  the  muzzle  of  a  fufil  (ticking  out  of 

*  the  coach.'    The  painter  hearing- thefe 
tidings,  that  initant  thruft  himfelf  half 
out  at  the  window,  with  his  helmet  (till 
in  his  hand,  bellowing   to   the  coach- 
man as  Ipud  as  he  could  roar,  <  Drive! 

*  damn  you,  drive  !   to  the  gates  of  Je- 

*  richo,  and  eu.ds  of  the  earth  !    Drive  ! 

*  you  raggamutUn,  you  rafcallion,  you 
/  hell-hound  !  drive  us    to   the    pit  of 
«  hell,  rather  than  we  (hould  betaken!' 

Such  a  phantom  could  not  pals,  with- 
out attracting  the  curiofity  of  the  people, 
who  ran  to  their  doors  andwindov^s,  in 
order  to  behold  this  obje6t  of  admira- 
tion. With  the  fame  view  that  coach, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  purfuit  of 
him,  (topped  juit  as  the  windows  of 
each  happened  to  be  oppofitej  and  Pal- 
let looking  behind,  and  (eeing  three  men 
Handing  upon  the  foot-board  armed  with 
canes,  which  his  fear  converted  into  fu- 
fi Is,  never  doubted  that  his  friend's  fu- 
Ipicion  was  juftj  but,  (linking  his  Jor- 
dan at  the  imaginary  guard,  (wore  he 
would  (boner  4J£  tnan  part  with  his  pre- 
cious ware.  The  owner  of  the  coach, 
who  was  a  nobleman  of  the  firlt  quali- 
ty, mi  (took  him  for  Tome  unhappy  wo- 
man deprived  of  her  fenies  j  and  order- 
ing his  coachman  to  proceetj,  conv 
the  fugitive,  to  his  infinite  joy,  that  this 
was  no  more  than  a  falie  alarm,  fie 
was  not,  for  all  that,  freed  from  anxiety 
and  trepidation  j  but  our  young  gentle- 
man, fearing  his  brain  would  not  bear 
;\  repetition  ot  the  fame  joke,  permitted 


him  to  gain  his  own  lodgings  without- 
farther  moleftation. 

His  landlady  meeting  him  on  the  ftair, 
was  ib  attested  at  his  appearance,  that 
(lie  (creamed  aloud,  and  betook  herlelf 
to  flight  ;  while  he,  curfing  her  with.. 
great  bitternefs,  ruihed  into  the  apart.- 
ment  with  the  doctor  ;  who,  inftead  of- 
receiving  him  with   cordial   embraces, 
and  congratulating  him  upon  his  deli* 
verance,  g:tve  evident  tokens  of  umbrage 
and  difconient  j  and  even  plainly  told, 
him,  he  hoped  to  have  heard  that  he 
and  Mr.  Pickle  had  acted  the  glorious, 
part  of  Cato  i  an   event  which  would: 
l\ave  laid  the  foundation  of  fuch  noble 
(truggles,  as   could  not  fail    to  end  in 
happineis  and  freedom  ;  and  that  he  had 
already   made  Come  progrei's  in  an  ode 
that    would    have    immortalized   their 
names,  and  infpired  the  flame  of  liberty 
in  every  honeit  breaft.     *  There,'  (aid 
he,  '  I  would  have  proved,    that  great 
talents,  and  high  fentiments  of  liber- 
ty, do  reciprocally  produce  and  affift 
each  other ;  and  illulirated  my  arTer- 
tions  with  fuch  notes  and  quotations 
from  the  Greek  writers,  as  would  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  molt  blind  and 
unthinking,  and  touched  the  molt  cal- 
lous and  obdurate  heart.     0  fool!  to 
think    the   mant    ivhofe   ample  wind 
mujtgrafp  -ivbate-ver 'jonder •  Jlars  fur- 
<vey. — Pray,  Mr.  Pallet,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  that  image  of  the  mind's 
grafping  the  wh.ole  univerfe  ?  F"or  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
the  molt  happy  conception  that  ever 
entered  my  imagination.' 
The  painter,   who  was   not  fuch  a 
flaming  enthufiaft  in  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
could  not  brook  the  doctor's  reflections, 
which  he  thought  favoured  a  little  too 
much  of  indifference  and  deficiency  in 
point  of  private  friendship  j  and  there- 
fore  (eized   the  prefent  opportunity  of 
mortifying  his  piide,  by  obierving,  that 
the  image  was,  without  all  doubt,  very 
grand  and  magnificent  j  but  that  he  had 
been  obliged  tor  the  idea  to  Mr.  Bayes, 
in  the  Renearfal,    who  values   himfelf 
upon  the  lame  figure,  conveyed  in  thefe 
words,  *  But  all  thefe  clouds,  when  by 
*  the  eye  of  reafon  grafp'd,'  &c.     Up- 
on any  other  occafion,  the  painter  would 
have  triumped  greatly  in  this  detection; 
but  fuch   was  .the  flutter  and  confuliou 
of  his  fpirits,  under  the  upprcheniion  ot" 
being  retaken,  that  without  farther  com- 
munication,   he  retreated  to   his    own 
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loom,  in  order  to  refume  his  own  drefs, 
which  he  hoped  would  alter  his  appear- 
ance in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  baffle  all 
fearch  and  examination;  while  the  phy- 
frcian  remained  afhamed  and  abnfhed,  to 
find  himfelf  cbnvifted  of  bombalt  by  a 
perfon  of  inch  contemptible  talents.  He 
was  offended  at  this  proof  of  his  me- 
mory, and  io  much  enraged  at  his  pre- 
fwnption  in  exhibiting  it,  that  he  could 
never  forgive  his  want  of  reverence,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  expofmg  his 
ignorance  and  folly  in  the  fequel.  In- 
deed, the  ties  of  private  affeclion  were 
too  weak  to  engage  the  heart  of  this  re- 
publican, whole  zeal  for  the  community 
had  entirely  Iwallowed  up  his  concern 
for  individuals.  He  looked  upon  par- 
ticular friendship  as  a  paflion  unworthy 
of  his  ample  foul,  and  was  a  prbfeffed 
admirer  of  L.  Manlius,  Junius  Brutus, 
and  thofe  later  patriots  of  thefame  name, 
•who  fliut  their  ears  againft  the  cries  of 
nature,  and  refilled  all  the  dictates  of 
gratitude  and  humanity. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

PALLET  CONCEIVES  AN  HEARTY 
CONTEMPT  FOR  HIS  FELLOW- 
TRAVELLER,  AND  ATTACHES 
HIMSELF  TO  PICKLE,  WHO  NE- 
VERTHELESS PERSECUTES  HIM 
WITH  HIS  MISCHIEVOUS  TA- 
LENT UPON'  THE  ROAD  TO  FLAN- 
DERS. 

IN  the  mean  time,  his  companion 
having  employed  divers  pails  full  of 
water,  in  cieanfing  himfelf  from  the 
fqualor  cf  a  jail,  fubmitted  his  face  to 
the  barber,  tinged  his  eye  brows  with  a 
fable  hue,  and" being  drefied  in  his  own 
cioaths,  ventured  to  viiit  Peregrine,  who 
was  ftill  under  the  hands  of  his  valet  cle 
chambre,  and  who  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  his  efcapenad  been  connived 
at,  and  that  the  Condition  of  their  de- 
liverance was  their  departure  from  Paris 
in  three  days. 

The  painter  was  tranfported  with  joy, 
when  he  learned  that  he  ran  HO  rifque  cf 
being  retaken  j  and  far  from  repining  at 
the  terms  of  his  enlargement,  would 
have  willingly  fet  out  on  his  return  to 
England  that  fame  afteruoon;  for  the 
Battile  had  made  iuch  an  impreilion  up- 
on him,  that  he  (tarted  at  the  found  of 
every  coach,  and  turned  pale  at  fight 


of  a  French  foldier.  In  the  fullnefs  of 
his  heart,  he  complained  of  the  do&or's 
indifference,  and  related  what  had  pafs- 
ed  at  their  meeting  with  evident  marks 
of  refentment  and  difrefpect ;  which  were 
not  at  all  diminilhed,  when  Jolter  in- 
formed him  of  the  phyfician's  behaviour 
when  he  fent  for  him,  to  confer  about 
the  means  of  abridging  their  confine- 
ment. Pickle  himlelf  was  incenfed  at 
bis  want  of  bowels,  and  perceiving  how- 
much  he  had  funk  in  the  opinion  of  his 
fellow-traveller,  rdblved  to  encourage 
thefe  fentiments  of  difguft,  aad  occ,a- 
fionally  foment  the  divifion  to  a  down* 
right  quarrel,  which  he  forefaw  would 
produce  fome  diverfion,  and  perhaps  ex- 
pofe  the  poet's  character  in  fuch  a  light, 
as  would  effectually  punilli  him  for  his 
arrogance  and  barbarity.  With  this 
view,  he  levelled  feverai  fatirical  jokes 
at  the  dpc~lor's  pedantry  and  want  of 
t^fte,  which  had  appeared  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  quotations  he  had  got  by 
heart,  from  ancient  authors,  in  his  af- 
fr6led  dil'dain  of  the  belt  pictures  in  the 
world 5  which,  had  he  been  endowed 
with  the  leaft  (hare  of  dilcernment,  hft 
could  not  have'  beheld  with  fueh  infen- 
iibiliry :  and  laltly,  in  his  ridiculous 
banquet,  which  none  but  an  egregious 
coxcomb,  devoid  of  allelgance  and  fenfe, 
would  haVe  prepared,  or  prefented  to  ra- 
tional beings.  In  a  word,  our  young 
gentleman  played  the  artillery  of  his  wit 
againft  him  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the; 
painter  feemed  to  wake  from  a  dream, 
and  went  home  with  the  moft  hearty  con- 
tempt for  the  perfon  he  had  formerly 
adored. 

Inftead  of  ufing  the  privilege  of  a 
friend,  to  enter  his  apartment  without 
ceremony,  he  fent  in  his  fervant  with  a 
meffage,  importing,  that  he  intended  tb 
fet  out  from  Paris  next  day,  in  compa^ 
ny  with  Mr.  Pickle,  and  defiring  to 
know  whether  or  riot  he  was,  or  would 
be  prepared  for  the  journey.  The  doc- 
tor, firuck  with  the  manner,  as  well  as 
the  matter,  of  this  intimation,  went  im- 
mediately to  Pallet's  room,  and  demand- 
ed to  know  the  caitfe  of  fuch  a  fudden 
determination,  without  his  privity  or 
concurrence j  and  when  he  underttooU 
the  neceffity  of  their  affairs,  rather  than 
travel  by  himlelf,  he  ordered  his  bag- 
gage to  be  packed  up,  and  fignified  his 
readinefs  to  conform  to  the'emergency 
of  the  cafe  j  though  he  was  not  at  all 
pleafed  with  the  cavalier  behaviour  of 
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Pallet,  to  whom  he  threw  out  fome  hints 
of  his  own  importance,  and  the  immen- 
fity  of  his  condefcenfion,  in  favouring 
him  with  fuch  marks  of  regard.  But 
by  this*time  thefe  infmuations  had  loft 
their  effect  upon  the  painter,  who  told 
him,  with  an  arch  fneer,  that  he  did  not 
At  all  queftion  his  learning  and  abilities, 
and  particularly  his  Ikill  in  cookery, 
which  h.e  mould  never  forget  while  his 
palate  retained  it's  function  j  but  never- 
thelefs  advifed  him,  for  the  fake  of  the 
degenerate  eaters  of  thefe  days,  to  ipare 
a  little  of  his  fal-armoniack  in  the  next 
fillikickaby  he  mould  prepare  j  and  bate 
fomewhat  of  the  devil's  dung  which  he 
had  fo  plentifully  crammed  into  the 
roafted  fowls,  unlefs  he  had  a  mind  to 
convert  his  goefts  into  patients,  with  a 
view  of  licking  himfelf  whole  for  the 
txpence  of  the  entertainment. 

The  phyfician,  nettled  at  thefe  far- 
cafms,  eyed  him  with  a  look  of  indig- 
nation and  difdain ;  and  being  unwilling 
to  exprefs  himfelf  in  Englifh,  left,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  altercation,  Pallet  mould 
be  fo  much  irritated  as  to  depart  with- 
out him,  he  vented  his  anger  in  Greek. 
The  painter,  though  by  the  found  he 
fuppoled  this  quotation  to  be  Greek, 
•omplimented  his  friend  upon  his  know- 
ledge in,  the  Welch  language,  and  found 
m«ans  to  rally  him  quite  out  of  temper  $ 
fo  that  he  retired.to  his  own  chamber  in 
the  utmoft  wrath  and  mortification,  and 
left  his  antagonift  exulting  over  the  vic- 
tory he  had  won. 

While  thefe  things  pafTed  between 
thefe  originals,  Peregrine  waited  on  the 
ambaffador,  whom  he  thanked  for  his 
kind  interpofition,  acknowledging  the 
indifcretion  of  his  own  conduct,  with 
fuch  appearance  of  conviction,  and  pro- 
mifes  of  reformation,  that  his  excellency 
freely  forgave  him  for  all  the  troubles  he 
had  been  put  toon  his  account,  forti- 
fied him  Jwith  fenlible  advices,  and  af- 
furing  him  of  his  continual  favour  and 
friendfliip,  gave  him,  at  parting,  letters 
of  introduction  to  leveral  perfons  ®f  qua- 
lity belonging  to  the  BritiJh  court. 

Thus  diftinguifhed,  our  young  gen- 
tleman took  leave  of  all  his  French  ac- 
quaintance, and  fpent  the  evening  with 
fome  of  thofe  who  had  enjoyed  the  great- 
eft  fhare  of  his  intimacy  and  confidence} 
while  Jolter  fuperintended  his  domeftick 
concerns,  and  with  infinite  joy  befpoke 
apoft-chaife  and  horfe,  in  order  to  con- 
rev  him  from  a  pi  ace  where  h<t  liveu  in 


continual  apprehenfion  of  fuffering  by 
the  dangerous  difpofition  of  his  pupil. 
Every  thing  being  adjufted  according  to 
their  plan,  they  and  their  fellow-travel- 
lers next  day  dined  together,  and  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  took  their  depar- 
ture in  two  chaifcs,  efcorted  by  the  vaiet 
de  chambre,  Pipes,  and  the  doctor's 
lacquey  on  horfeback,  well,  furni (bed 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  cafe  o£ 
being  attacked  by  robbers  on  the  road, 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
when  they  arrived  at  Senlis,  which  was 
the  place  at  which  they  propofed  to  lodge, 
and  where  they  were  obliged  to  knock  up 
the  people  of  the  inn,  before  they  could 
have  their  fupper  prepared.  All  the  pro- 
vifion  in  the  houfe  was  but  barely  fuf- 
ficient  to  furnim  one  indifferent  meal  j 
however  the  painter  confoled  himfelf  for 
the  quantity  with  the  quality  of  the 
dimes,  one  of  which  was  a  fricatTee  of 
rabbit,  a  preparation  that  he  valued 
above  all  the  dainties  that  ever  fmoaked 
upon  the  table  of  the  fumptuous  Helio- 
gabalus. 

He  had  no  fooner  expreffed  himfelf  to 
this  effect,  than  our  hero,  who  was  al- 
moft  inceilantly  laying  traps  for  diverfion 
at  his  neighbours  expence,  laid  hoki  on 
the  declaration  j  and  recollecting  the  *to- 
ry  of  Scipio  and  the  muleteer  ia  Gil 
Bias,  refolved  to  perpetrate  a  joke  upon 
the  ftomach  of  Pallet,  which  Itemed  par- 
ticularly welldifpofed  to  an  hearty  fup- 
per.    He  accordingly  digefted  his  plan; 
and  the  company  being  feared  at  table, 
affected  to  gaze  with  peculiar  eageraefs 
at  the  painter,  who  had  helped  himfelf 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  fricanee,  and 
began  to  fwallow  it  with  infinite  reiifh. 
Pallet  notwithUanuing  the  keeury-is  of 
his  appetite,  could  not  help  taking  no- 
tice of  Pickle's  demeanour  j  and  making 
a  fhort  paufe  in  theexercife  of  his  grin- 
ders, *  You  are  furprized,'  laid  he,  '  to 
fee  me  make  fo  much  di (patch  j  but  C 
was  extremely  hungry,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  beft  fricaflees  1  ever  raited  :   die 
French  are  very  expert  in  thefe  diiiics, 
that  I  muft  allow;  and,  upon  my  con- 
fcience,  I  would  never  defire  to  eat  % 
more  delicate  rabbit  than  this  that  lies 
upon  my  plate.' 

Peregriae  made  no  otHr  reply  to  this 
encomium,  than  the  repetition  of  the 
word  rabbit!  with  a  note  of  admiration, 
and  fuch  a  ugnificant  (hake  of  the  head, 
as  effectually  alarmed  the  other,  who 
inftantly  iufpendec]  the  aclicn  of  his 
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Jaws,  and  with  the  tnorfel  half  chewed 
in  his  mouth,  ftared  round  him  with  a 
certain  ftolidity  of  apprehenfion,  which 
is  eafier  conceived  than  defcribed,  until 
his  eyes  encountered  the  countenance  of 
Thomas  Pipes;  who  being  inftrufted, 
and  polled  oppolite  to  him  for  the  occa- 
fion,  exhibited  an  arch  grin,  that  com- 
pleated  the  painter's  diforder.  Afraid  of 
fwallowing  his  mouthful,  and  afhamed 
to  difpofe  of  it  any  other  way,  he  fat  fonie 
time  in  a  molt  diltrefled  ttate  of  fufpenfe  ; 
and  being  queftinned  by  Mr.  Jolter 
touching  his  calamity,  made  a  violent 
effort  of  the  mufcles  of  his  gullet,  which 
•with  difficulty  performed  their  office; 
and  then,  \rith  great  confufion  and  con- 
cern, aiked  if  Mr.  Pickle  fufpected  the 
rabbit's  identity.  The  young  gentle- 
man affurning  a  myfterious  air,  pretend- 
ed ignorance  of  the  matter;  obferving 
that  he  was  apt  to  fufpect  all  di flies  of 
that  kind,  fince  he  had  been  informed  of 
the  tricks  which  were  commonly  played 
at  inns  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  j 
?.nd  recounted  that  paffage  in  Gil  Bias, 
•which  we  have  hinted  at  above  j  fay- 
ing, he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  con- 
noiifour  in  animals,  but  the  legs  of  the 
creature  which  compofed  that  fricaffee 
•did  not,  in  his  opinion,  referable  thofe 
of  the  rabbits  he  had  ufually  feen.  This 
obfervation  had  an  evident  effect  upon 
the  features  of  the  painter,  who,  with 
certain  iigns  of  loathing  and  ailonim- 
ment,  exclaimed,  '  Lord  Jefus  !'  and 
appealed  to  Pipes  for  a  difcovery  of  the 
truth,  by  afldng  if  he  knew  any  thing 
of  the  affair.  Tom  very  gravely  re- 
plied, that  he  did  fuppofe  the  food  was 
\vholefome  enough,  for  he  had  feen  the 
Ikin  and  feet  of  a  fpecial  ram-cat,  new 
fiea'd,  hanging  upon  the  door  of  a  fmall 
pantry  adjoining  to  the  kitchen. 

Before  this  feiitence  was  uttered,  Pal- 
let's belly  feemed  to  move  in  contact 
with  his  back-bone,  his  colour  changed, 
no  part  but  the  whites  of  his  eyes  were 
to  be  feen,  he  dropped  his  lower  jaw, 
and  fixing  his  hands  in  his  fides,  reach- 
ed with  fuch  convulsive  agonies,  as  a- 
mazed  and  difconcerted  the  whole  com- 
pany; and  what  augmented  his  dif- 
urder  was  the  tenacious  retention  of  his 
ftomach,  which  abfolutely  refufed  to  part 
•with  it's  contents,  notwithstanding  all 
the  energy  of  his  abhorrence ,  which  threw 
him  into  a  cold  fweat,  and  almoft  into 
a  fwoon. 

Pickle,  alarmed  at  his  condition,  af- 


fured  him  it  was  a  genuine  rabbit,  art  j 
that  he  had  tutored  Pipes  to  fay  other  wife 
for  the  joke's  fake.  But  this  confeflion 
he  confidered  as  a  friendly  artifice  of 
Pickle's  compafilon,  and  therefore  it  had 
little  effect  upon  his  conftitution.  By  the 
alliltance,  however,  of  a  large  bumper 
of  brandy,  his  fpirits  were  recruited, 
and  his  recollection  fo  far  recovered, 
that  he  was  able  to  declare,  with  divers 
contortions  of  face,  that  the  difh  had  a 
particular  ranknefs  of  tafte,  which  he 
had  imputed  partly  to  the  nature  of  the 
French  coney,  and  partly  to  the  compo- 
fition  of  their  fauces  j  then  he  inveighed 
againft  the  infamous  practices  of  French 
publicans,  attributing  fuch  irhpomioh  to 
their  oppreflive  government,  which  kept 
them  fo  neceflitous,  that  they  were 
tempted  to  exercife  all  manner  of  knave- 
ry upon  their  unwaiy  guefts. 

Jolter,  who  could  not  find  in  his  heart 
to  let  flip  any  opportunity  of  {peaking 
in  favour  of  the  French,  told  him,  that 
he  was  a  very  great    ftranger  to  their 
police,    elfe  he  would  know,    that  if 
upon  information  to  the  magiftrate  it 
mould  appear  that  any  traveller,  native 
or  foreigner,   has  been  impofed  upon 
or  ill-treated  by  a  publican,  the  offender 
would  be  immediately  obliged  to  {hut 
up  his  houfe,  and  if  his  behaviour  had 
been  notorious,  hehimfelf  would  be  fent 
to  the  gallies,  without  the  leaft  hefita- 
tion  :    *  And  as  for  the  difh.  which  has 
been  made  the  occafion  of  your  pre- 
fent   diforder,'  faid  he,  *  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  affirm  it  was  prepared  of  a 
genuine  rabbit,  which  was  ikinned  in 
my  prefencej  and  in  confirmation  of 
what  I  afiert,  though   fuch   fricaflees 
are  not  the  favourites  of  my  talte,  I 
will  eat  a  part  of  this  without  fcruple.' 
So  faying,  he  fwallowed  feveral  mouth, 
fuls  of  the  queftioned  coney,  and  Pallet 
feemed  to  eye  it  again  with  inclination  j 
nay,    he   even   relumed  his   knife   and 
fork,  and  being  jufton  the  point  of  ap- 
plying them,  was  feized  with   another 
qualm  of  apprehenfion,  that  broke  out 
in  an  exclamation  of,  *  After  all,  Mr* 
'  Jolter,  if  it  fliould  be  a  real  ram-cat! 
<  —Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!  here  is 
*  one  of  the  claws/  With  thefe  words,  he 
prefented  the  tip  of  a  toe,  of  which  Pipes 
had  fnipped  off  five  or  fix  from  a  duck 
that  was  roafted,  and  purpofely  fcatter- 
ed  them  in  the  fricaflee;  and  the  gover- 
nor could   not  behold  this  teftimonial 
without  fymptoms  of  uneafinefs  and  re- 
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morfe ;  fo  that  he  and  the  painter  fat 
iilenced  and  abafhed,  and  made  faces 
at  each  other,  while  the  phyfician,  who 
hated  them  both,  exulted  over  their 
affliction,  bidding  them  be  of  good 
chear,  and  proceed  with  their  meal ;  for 
he  was  ready  to  demonftrate,  that  the 
flefh  of  a  cat  was  as  nouriihing  and  de- 
licious as  veal  or  mutton,  provided  they 
could  prove  that  the  faid  cat  was  not 
of  the  boar-kind,  and  had  fed  chiefly 
on  vegetable  diet,  or  even  confined  it's 
carnivorous  appetite  to  rats  and  mice, 
•which  he  affirmed  to  be  dainties  of  ex- 
quilite  taile  and  flavour.  He  faid,  it 
.was  a  vulgar  mi  (lake,  to  think  that  all 
fiefh- devouring  creatures  were  unfit  to 
be  eaten ;  witnefs  the  confump'tion  of 
fwine  and  ducks,  animals  that  delight 
.in  carnage  as  well  as  fifh,  and  prey  up- 
on each  other,  and  feed  on  bait  and  car- 
rion ;  together  with  the  demand  for 
bear,  of  which  the  belt  hams  in  the 
world  are  made.  He  then  obferved  that 
the  Negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
who  are  healthy  and  vigorous  people, 
prefer  cats  and  dogs  to  all  other  fare ; 
and  mentioned  from  hiftory  feveral  fieges, 
-during  which  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
blocked  up,  lived  upon  thefe  animals, 
and  had  recourfe  even  to  human  flelh, 
•which,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  was 
in  all  refpects  preferable  to  pork;  for, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  lludies,  he  had,  for 
the  experiment's  fake,  eaten  a  fteak  cut 
from  the  buttock  of  a  perfon  who  had 
been  hanged. 

This  dillertation,  far  from  compofing, 
increafed  the  dilquiet  in  the  ilomachs  of 
the  governor  and  painter,  who  hearing 
the  larl  illuflration,  turned  their  eyes 
upon  the  orator,  at  the  fame  inftant, 
•with  looks  of  horror  and  diigud;  and 
the  one  muttering  the  term  cannibal, 
and  the  other  pronouncing  the  word 
abomination^  they  rofe  from  table  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  running  towards  an- 
other apartment,  ju tiled  with  fuch  vio- 
lence in  the  paffage,  that  both  were  over- 
turned by  the  mock,  which  a  lib  contri- 
buted to  the  effect  of  their  naulea,  that 
mutually  defiled  them  as  they  lay. ' 


CHAP.     XV. 

NOR  IS  THE  PHYSICIAN  SACRED 
FROM  HIS  RIDICULE.  THEY 
REACH  ARRAS,  WHERE  OUR  AD- 
VENTURER. ENGAGES  IN  PLAY 


WITH  TWO  FRENCH  OFFICERS, 
WHO  NEXT  MORNING  GIVE  THE 
LANDLORD  AN  INTERESTING 
PROOF  OF  THEIR  IMPORTANCE. 

THE  doctor  remained  fullen  and 
dejected  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney: not  but  that  he  attempted  to  re- 
cover his  importance,  by  haranguing 
upon  the  Roman  highways,  when  Mr. 
Jolter  defired  the  company  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  fine  pavement  upon  which 
they  travelled  from  Paris  into  Flanders  ; 
but  Pallet,  who  thought  he  had  now 
gained  the  afcendancy  over  the  phyfician, 
exerted  himfelf  in  maintaining  the  lu- 
periority  he  had  acquired,  by  venting 
various  fircafms  upon  his  (elf-conceit 
and  affectation  of  learning,  and  even 
uttering  puns  and  conundrums  upon 
the  remarks  which  the  republican  re- 
tailed. When  he  talked  of  the'  Flatni- 
nian  Way,  the  painter  queflioned  if  it 
was  a  better  pavement  than  the  Flemi- 
nian  way  on  which  they  travelled:  and 
the  doctor  having  obferved,  that  this 
road  was  made  for  the  convenience  of 
drawing  the  French  artillery  into  Flan- 
ders, which  was  often  the  feat  of  war ; 
his  competitor  in  wit  replied  with  infi- 
nite vivacity,  *  There  are  more  great 
4  guns  than  the  French  king  knows  of 
'  drawn  along  this  caufeway,  doctor.' 

Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  thefe 
efforts,  which  tickled  the  imagination 
of  Jolter,  and  drew  fmiles  as  (he  ima- 
gined) of  approbation  from  our  hero,  he 
fported  in  many  ©ther  equivoques  of 
the  fame  nature;  and  at  dinner  told 
the  phyfician,  that  he  was  like  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  as  being  curiedly  down 
in  the  mouth. 

By  this  time,  fuch  was  the  animo- 
fity  fubfifting  between  thofe  quondam 
friends,  that  they  never  converfed  to- 
gether, except  with  a  view  of  expoiing 
each  other  to  the  ridicule  or  contempt 
of  their  fellow-travellers.  The  doctor 
was  at  great  pains  to  point  out  the  folly 
and  ignorance  of  Pallet  in  private  to  Pe- 
regrine, who  was  often  conjured  in  the 
fame  manner  by  the  painter,  to  take 
notiee  of  the  phyfician's  want  of  man- 
ners and  tafle.  Pickle  pretended  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  truth  of  their  mutual  feve- 
rity,  which  indeed  was  extremely  juft, 
and  by  malicious  infinuations  blew  up 
their  contention,  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing it  to  open  hoftiljty.  But  both  feem- 
ed  ib  averie  to  deeds  of  mortal  purpofe, 
T  tha 
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that  for  a  long  time  his  arts  were  baf- 
fled, and  he  could  not  fpirit  them  up  to 
any  pitch  of  refentment  higher  than 
fcurrilous  repartee. 

Before  they  reached  Arras,  the  city 
gates  were  (hut,  lo  that  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  their  lodging  at  an 
indifferent  houfe  in  the  luHurbs ;  where 
they  found  a  couple  of  French  officers, 
who  had  alfo  rode  poll  fur  Paris  fo  far 
on  their  way  to  Li  fie.  Thefe  gentle- 
men were  about  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
their  deportment  diltinguifhed  by  fuch 
an  aii  of  infolence,  as  diigufted  our 
hero;  who  neverthe^fs  arcofted  them 
politely  in  the  yard  ;n<i  pr  ipcl-d  that 
they  fhould  iup  together.  Tlu-y  thi-«nk 
ed  him  for  the  honour  of  his  invitation, 
which,  however,  they  H<  dined,  upon 
•pretence  of  having  ordered  Something 
for  themfelves  ;  but  promifed  to  wair 
upon  him  and  his  company  immediately 
after  their  repaft. 

This  they  accordingly  performed  ; 
and  after  having  drank  a  few  gblies  of 
Burgundy,  one  of  them  afked,  if  the 
young  gentleman  would  for  paftpne 
take  a  hand  at  quadrille.  Peregrine 
cafily  divined  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
pofal,  which  was  made  with  no  ether 
view  than  that  of  fleecing  him  and  his 
fellow -travelers  ;  for  he  well  knew  to 
what  fliifts  a  fuhaltern  in  the  French 
fervice  is  reduced,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  had 
reafon  to  believe  that  moftof  them  were 
iharpers  from  their  youth:  but,  as  he 
depended  a  good  deal  upon  his  own  pe- 
netration and  addrefs,  he  gratified  the 
ftranger's  defire;  and  a  party  was  in- 
ftantly  formed  of  the  painter,  the  phyfi- 
cian,  the  propafcr,  and  himfelf,  the 
ether  officer  having  profefTed  himfelf 
.Utterly  ignorant  of  the  gar»e  j  yet  in  the 
ccurfe  of  the  play  he  cook  his  Nation  at 
the  back  of  Pickle's  chair,  which  was 
oppofite  to  his  friend,  on  pretence  of 
amufmg  himfelf  with  feeing  his  manner 
of  conducting  the  cards.  The  youth 
was  not  iiich  a  novice  but  that  he  per- 
ceived the  dtfjgn  of  this  palpable  piece 
of  beliaviour  ;  which,  notwithftariding, 
he  overlooked  for  the  prefent,  with  a 
view  of  flattering  their  hopes  in  the  be- 
gjnning,  that  they  might  be  the  more 
jcfFeclually  punilhed  by  their  difappoint- 
ment  in  the  end. 

The  game  was  fcarce  begun,  when 
fey  the  reflexion  of  a  glafs  he  difctrned 


the  officer  at  his  back  making  figns  t« 
his  companion  ;  who,  by  there  pre-con- 
certe •'  geftures,  w.;s  perfectly  informed 
of  the  contents  of  Peregrine's  hand,  and 
of  confequer.ee  fortunate  in  the  courfe  of 
play. 

Thus  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
fruirs  of  their  dexterity,  until  their 
money  amounted  to  fome  Louis;  when 
our  young  gentleman,  thinking  it  high 
time  to  do  himfelf  ju:tice,  figmfied  in 
very  polite  terms  to  the  gentleman  who 
(lood  behind  him,  tint  he  could  never 
play  with  eafe  and  deliberation  when  he 
was  overlooked  by  ai-y  by -lender,  and 
i  that  he  would  h;ive  the  goodnei* 
to  be  ieated. 

As  this  was  a  remonftrance  which  the 
ftranger  could  not  \\ith  any  fliew  of 
breeding  refill',  he  afkivl  pardon,  and 
retired  to  the  chair  of  -he  phyfician, 
\vho  frankly  tolrl  him,  that  it  was  not 
th  fTfhien  of  his  count)  v  for  one  to  fub., 
mit  IKS  hand  to  the  peiunl  of  a  fpecla^ 
tor:  and-wh-.n,  iii  ccn:<  quence  of  this 
rebuff,  he  wantc-cl  to  quarter  himfelf 
upon  the  pair.ier.  he  was  refuted  by  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  and  fhake  of  the 
head,  wth  an  exclamation  of  Par- 
donncz  mcil  which  was  repeated  with 
fuch  emphafis,  as  tiifcompoled  his  ef- 
frontery,  and  he  found  hirniclf  oblig- 
ed to  fit  down  in  a  Mate  of  mortifica- 
tion. 

The  odds  being  thus  removed,  for- 
tune proceeded  in  her  ulual  channel; 
and  though  the  Frenchman,  deprived  of 
his  allv,  endeavoured  to  practiie  d.vers 
llrokes  of  fineiTe,  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany o'oferved  him  with  luch  vigilance 
and  caution,  as  baffled  all  his  attempts, 
and  in  a  very  little  time  he  was  com- 
pelled to  part  with  his  winning:  but 
having  engaged  in  the  match  with  an 
intentioaof  taking  all  advantages,  whe- 
ther fair  or  unfair,  that  his  fuperior 
Ikill  mould  pive  him  over  the  Englifh- 
man,  the  money  was  not  refunded  with- 
out a  thouftnd  difputes,  in  the  courfe 
of  which  he  eflayed  to  intimidate  his 
antagonift  wth  high  words,  which  were 
retorted  .by  our  hero  with  fuch  interell, 
as  convinced  him  that  he  had  mistaken 
his  man,  and  perfuaded  him  to  make 
his  retreat  in  qxiiet.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
without  caule  that  they  repined  at  the 
bad  fuccefs  of  their  enterprizej  becaufe, 
in  all  likelihood,  they  had  nothing  to 
depend  upon,  for  the  prtient  but  their 

own 
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•wn  induftry,  and  knew  not  how  to  de- 
fray their  expences  on  the  road,  except 
by  ibme  acquifition  of  this  kind. 

Next  morning  they  role  at  day-break, 
and  refolving  to  anticipate  their  fellow- 
lodgers,  belpcke  poit-horfes  as  ibon  as. 
they  could  be  admitted  into  the  city  5  fo 
that  when  our  company  appeared,  their 
bcifts  were  ready  in  the  yard  j  and  they 
only  waited  to  difcufs  the  b;!l,  which 
they  had  ordered  to  be  made  out.  The 
landlord  of  the  inn  preiented  his  carte 
with  fear  and  trembling  to  one  of  thole 
ferocious  cavaliers,  who  no  fooner  cait 
his  eye  upon  the  fum- total,  than  hedif- 
charged  a  volley  of  dreadful  oaths,  and 
afked  if  the  king's  officers  were  to  be 
treated  in  that  manner.  The  poor  pub- 
lican protected,  with  great  humility, 
that  he  had  the  utmoil  refpecl  for  his 
majefty,  and  every  thing  that  belonged 
to  him  j  and  that,  far  from  confulting 
his  own  interell,  all  th.it  he  deiired  was, 
to  be  barely  indemnified  for  the  expe,nce 
of  their  lodging. 

This  condefcenfion  feemed  to  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  encouraging 
their  arrogance.  They  1'wore  his  ex- 
tortioa  mould  be  explained  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  town,  who  would,  by 
making  him  a  publick  example,  tench 
other  inn- keepers  how  to  behave  to- 
wards men  of  honour ;  and  threatened 
with  fuch  confidence  of  indignation, 
that  the  wretched  landlord,  dreading  the 
confequence  of  their  wrath,  implored 
pardon  in  the  moil  abje£  mannei,  beg- 
ing  with  many  Applications,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleafura  of  lodging  them 
at  his  own  charge.  This  was  a  favour 
which  he  with  great  difficulty  obtained  j 
they  chid  him  feverely  for  his  im peti- 
tion, exhorted  him  to  have  moie  regard 
for  his  own  confcience,  as  well  as  for 
the  convenience  of  his  guelts  ;  and  cau- 
tioning,him  in  particular  touching  his 
behaviour  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
mounted  their  horfes,  and  rode  off  in 
great  itate,  leaving  him  very  thankful 
for  having  ib  fuceefsfully  appealed  the 
cholcr  of  two  officer?,  who  wanted  ei- 
ther inclination  or  ability  to  pay  their 
bill  j  for  experience  had  might  him  to 
be  apprehensive  of  nil  fucb.  travellers, 
\vho  commonly  lay  the  landlord  under 
contribution  by  way  of  atonement  for 
the  extravagance  of  his  demands,  even 
after  he  has  profefTed  his  wilthignefs  to 
entertain  them  on  thsk  own  terms . 


CHAP.    XVI. 


PEREGRINE  MORALIZES  UPON 
THK1R  BEHAVIOUR,  WHICH  I* 
CONDEMNED  BY  THE  DOCTOR, 
AND  DEFENDED  BY  THE  GOVER- 
NOR. THEY  ARRIVE  IN  SAFETY 
AT  LISLE,  DINE  AT  AN  ORDI- 
NARY, VISIT  THE  CITADEL. 
THE  PHYSICIAN  QJJARRELS 
WITH  A  NORTH  BRITON,  WHO 
IS  PUT  IN  ARREST. 

THESE  honourable  adventurers 
being  gone,  Peregrine,  who  was 
prefent  during  the  tranfa&ion,  informed 
himfelfof  the  particulars  from  the  mouth 
of  the  inn-keeper  himlelf,  who  took  God 
and  the  faints  to  witnefs,  .that  ke  mould 
have  been  a  Ipfer  by  their  cuftom,  even 
if  the  bill  had  been  paid  ;  becaufe  he 
was  on  his  guard  againft  their  objec- 
tions, and  had  charged  every  article  at 
an  under  price  :  but  fuch  was  the  au- 
thority of  officers  in  France,  that  he 
durlt  not  difpute  the  leaft  circumftance 
of  their  will}  for  had  the  cafe  come 
unckr  the  cognizance  of  the  magistrate, 
he  muft  in  courfe  have  fuffered  by  the 
maxims  of  their  government,  which  ne- 
ver fail  to  abet  th<;  oppreflion  of  the 
army'j  and  befides,  run  the  rifk  of  in- 
curring their  future  -refentment,  which 
would  be  fufficient  to  ruin  him  from,, 
top  to  bottom. 

Our  hero  boiled  with  indignation  at 
this  inftance  of  injuftice  and  arbitrary 
power  j  and  turning  to  his  governor, 
afked  if  this  too  was  a  proof  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  enjoyed  by  the  French  people. 
Joker  replud,  that  every  human  con,- 
ftituiion  muft  in  forne  things  be  imper- 
ftc~i  j  and  owned,  that  in  this  kingdom* 
gentlemen  were  more  countenanced  than 
the  vulgar,  becaufe  it  w as  to  be  p relum- 
ed, that  their  own  fentiments  of  honour 
and  i'upericr  qualifications  would  entitle 
them  to  this  pre  eminence,  which  had 
allb  a  retrofpe£tive  view  to  the  merit  of 
their  aneettors,  in  coniideration  of  which 
they  were  at  firlt  ennobled  :  but  he  af- 
firmed, thai  the  ir.n -keeper  had  mifre- 
prefenteu  the  magiftracy,  which  in  France 
never  failed  to  puniih  flagrant  outrages 
andabu.it,  wifhjui  refpect  of  perfons. 

The  painter  approved  of  the  wifJom 

of  the  Frenc'h  government,  in  bridling 

tiiC  inrblence  uf  the  mob,  by  which,  fte 
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allured  them,  he  had  often  fuffered  in 
his  own  perlbn  ;  having  been  often  be- 
fpattered  by  hackney- coachmen,  juftled 
by  draymen  and  porters,  and  reviled  in 
the  molt  opprobrious  terms  by  the  wa- 
termen of  London,  where  he  had  once 
loft  his  bag  and  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  hair,  which  had  been  cut  off  by  fome 
rafcal  in  his  paffage  through  Ludgate, 
during  the  lord -mayor's  proceflion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  doctor  with  great 
warmth  alledged,  that  thole  officers  ought 
to  fuffer  death,  or  baniihm«nt  at  lealt, 
for  having  plundered  the  people  in  this 
manner,  which  was  fo  impudent  and 
bare-faced,  as  plainly  to  prove  they  were 
certain  of  efcaping  with  impunity,  and 
that  they  were  old  offenders  in  the  fame 
degree  of  delinquency.  He  laid,  that 
the  greateft  man  in  Athens  would  have 
been  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and 
feen  his  eftate  confiscated  for  publick 
ufe,  had  he  dared  in  fuch  a  licentious 
manner  to  violate  the  rights  of  a  fellow- 
citizen;  and  as  for  the  little  affronts  to 
which  a  man  may  be  fubjecl,  from  the 
petulance  of  the  multitude,  he  looked 
upon  them  as  glorious  indications  of 
liberty,  which  ought  not  to  be  reprtffed, 
and  would  at  any  time  rejoice  to  find 
himfelf  overthrown  in  a  kennel  by  the 
iniblence  of  a  fon  of  freedom,  even 
though  the  fall  fhould  coft  him  a  limb : 
adding,  by  way  of  illuftration,  that  the 
greatelt  plealure  he  ever  enjoyed,  was 
in  feeing  a  dultman  wilfully  overturn  a 
gentleman's  coach,  in  which  two  ladies 
were  bruifed,  even  to  the  danger  of  their 
lives.  Pallt-t,  fliocked  at  the  extrava- 
gance of  this  declaration;  '  If  that  be 
-  the  cafe,1  f.ud  he,  *  I  wifli  you  may 
'  fee  every  bone  in  your  body  broke,  by 
'  the  firft  carman  you  meet  in  the  ftreets 
'  of  London.' 

This  argument  being  difcuffed,  and 
the  reckoning  difcharged  without  any 
deduction,  although  the  landlord,  in 
itating  the  article  s}  had  an  eye  to  the 
lols  he  had  fufbiined  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen, they  departed  from  Arras,  and 
arrived  in  lafety  at  Lille,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

They  had  fcarce  taken  .pofleflion  of 
their  lodgings,  in  a  large  hotel  on  the 
Grande  Place,  when  the  inn  keeper  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  he  kept  an  or- 
dinary below,  which  was  frequented  by 
ievcral  Englifh  gentlemen  who  fefided 
in  town,  and  that  dinner  was  then  up- 
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on  the  table.  Peregrine,  who  feized  all 
opportunities  of  observing  new  charac- 
ters, perfuaded  his  company  to  dine  in 
publick  j  and  they  were  accordingly 
conducted  to  the  place,  where  thy  found 
a  mixture  of  Scotch  and  Dutch  officers, 
who  had  come  from  Holland  to  learn 
their  exerciles  at  the  academy,  and  fome 
gentlemen  in  the  French  fervice,  who 
were  upon  garri  fon -duty  in  the  citadel. 
Among  thele  laft  was  a  perlbn  about  the 
age  of  fifty,  of  a  remarkable  genteel  air 
and  polite  addrefs,  dignified  with  a  Mal- 
tefe  crofs,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  par- 
ticular veneration  of  all  thofe  who  knew 
him.  When  he  underftood  that  Pickle 
and  his  friends  were  travellers,  he  ac- 
corted  the  youth  in  Englifh,  which  he 
jpoke  tolerably  well ;  and  as  they  were 
ftrangers,  offered  to  attend  them  in  the 
afternoon  to  all  the  places  worth  leeing 
in  Lifle.  Our  hero  thanked  him  for  his 
excels  of  politenefs,  which  (he  laid) 
was  peculiar  to  the  French  nation  :  and 
ftruck  with  his  engaging  appearance, 
induftrioufly  courted  his  converfation, 
in  the  courle  of  which  he  learned,  that 
this  chevalier  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe 
and  great  experience,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  greateft 
part  of  Europe,  had  lived  fome  years  in 
England,  and  was  no  ftranger  to  the 
conititution  and  genius  of  that  people. 

Having  dined,  and  drank  to  the 
healths  of  theEngliffi  and  French  kings, 
two  fiacres  were  called,  in  one  of  which 
the  knight,  with  one  "of  his  compani- 
ons, the  governor,  and  Peregrine,  feated 
themfelyes;  the  other  being  occupied  by 
the  phyfician,  Pallet,  and  two  Scottish 
officers,  who  propofed  to  accompany 
them  in  their  circuit.  The  firft  place 
they  vifited  was  the  citadel,  round  the 
ramparts  of  which  they  walked,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  knight,  who  explain- 
ed with  great  accuracv  the  iivention  of 
every  particular  fortification  belonging 
to  that  Teemingly  impregnable  fortrefs  j 
and  when  they  had  latisfLxt  their  cu- 
riofity,  took  coach  again,  in  order  to 
view  the  arfenal,  which  rhrHs  in  an- 
other quarter  of  the  town  :  but,  jult  as 
Pickle's  carri.-ige  had  croffecl  the  Prome- 
nade, he  heard  his  own  name  bawled 
aloud  by  the  painter  ;  and  ordering  the 
fiacre  to  ftop,  faw  Pallet  with  one  half 
of  his  body  thruft  out  at  the  window  of 
the  other  coach,  crying  with  a  terrified 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Pickle  !  for  the 
*  love 
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c  love  of  Cod,  halt,  and  prevent  blood- 
*  fhed,  elle  here  will  be  carnage  and 
'  cutting  of  throats!'  Peregrine,  fur- 
prized  at  this  exclamation,  immediately 
alighted  j  and  advancing  to  the  other 
Vehicle,  found  one  of  their  military  com- 
panions flanding  upon  the  ground,  at 
the  farther  fide  of  the  coach,  with  his 
fword  drawn,  and  fury  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  and  the  phyfician,  with  a  qui- 
vering lip  and  haggard  afpect,  ftrug- 
gling  with  the  other  who  had  interpoled 
in  the  quarrel,  and  detained  him  in  his 
place. 

Our  young  gentleman,  upon  enquiry, 
found  that  this  animofity  had  Iprung 
from  a  dilpute  that  happened  upon  the 
ramparts,  touching  the  ftrength  of  the 
fortification,  which  the  doctor,  accord- 
ing to  cuftom,  under- valued,  becaufe 
it  was  a  modern  work  5  faying,  that  by 
the  help  of  the  military  engines  ufed 
among  the  ancients,  and  a  few  thoufands 
of  pioneers,  he  would  engage  to  take  it 
in  lefs  than  ten  days  after  he  ihould 
fit  down  before  it.  The  North  Briton, 
who  was  as  great  a  pedant  as  the  phy- 
fician, having  ftudied  fortification,  and 
made  himfelf  mafterof  Caeiar's  Com- 
mentaries and  Polybius,  with  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Folard,  affirmed,  that  all  the 
methods  of  befieging  praclifed  by  the 
ancients,  would  be  xitterly  ineffectual 
againft  fuch  a  plan  as  that  of  the  citadel 
of  Lifle  i  and  began  to  compare  the  Vi- 
nex,  Aggcres,  Arietes,  Scorpiones,  and 
Catapultae  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
trenches,  mines,  batteries,  and  mortars, 
ufed  in  the  preilnt  art  of  war.  The  re- 
publican, finding  himfelf  attacked  upon 
what  he  thought  his  Itrong  fide,  fum- 
moned  all  his  learning  to  his  aid ;  and 
defcribing  the  famous  fiege  of  Platsea* 
happened  to  mifquote  a  paflage  of  Thu- 
cydides,  in  which  he  was  corrected  by 
the  other,  who  having  been  educated  for 
the  church,  was  allb  a  connoifleur  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  doctor,  incenfed 
at  being  detected  in  fuch  a  blunder  in 
prefence  of  Pallet,  who  he  knew  would 
promulgate  his  fliame,  told  the  officer, 
with  great  arrogance,  that  his  objec- 
tion was  frivolous,  and  that  he  muft 
not  pretend  to  difpute  on  thefe  matters 
with  one  wUo  had  confidered  them  with 
the  u!^nolt  accuracy  ami  care.  His  an- 
tagonilt, piqued  at  this  fupercilious  in- 
fmuatiori,  replied  with  great  heat,  that 
for  aught  he  knew,  the  doctor  might  be 
a  very  expert  apothecary,  but  that  in  the 


art  of  war,  and  knowledge  i.i  the  Greek 
tongue,  he  was  no  other  than  an  igno- 
rant pretender.  This  affeveration  pro- 
duced an  aufwer  full  of  virulence,  in- 
cluding a  national  reflection  upon  the 
fbldiefs  country;  and  the  contention 
roie  to  mutual  abufe,  when  it  was  fup- 
prelied  by  the  admonitions  of  the  other 
two,  who  begged  they  would  not  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  in  a  ilrange  place,  but 
behave  themfelves  like  fellow- fubjecls 
and  friends.  They  accordingly  ceafed 
reviling  each  other,  and  the  affair  was 
feemingly  forgot ;  but  after  they  had 
relumed  their  places  in  the  coach,  the 
painter  unfortunately  afked  the  meaning 
of  the  word  tarfife,  which  he  had  heard 
them  mention  among  the  Roman  imple- 
ments of  war.  This  quertion  was  an- 
fwered  by  the  phyfician,  who  defcribed 
the  nature  of  this  expedient  fo  little  to 
the  iatisfa£lion  of  the  officer,  that  he 
contradicted  him  flatly,  in  the  midft  of 
his  explanation  ;  a  circumitance  which 
provoked  the  republican  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  in  the  temerity  of  his  paflion, 
he  uttered  the  epithet  impertinent  fcoua- 
drell  which  was  no  fooner  pronounced, 
than  the  Caledonian  made  manual  ap- 
plication to  his  nofe,  and  leaping  out  of 
the  coach,  itood  waiting  for  him  on  the 
plain  ;  while  he  (the  phyfician)  made 
feeble  efforts  to  join  him,  beinp;  eaiily 
retained  by  the  other  foldiei  ;  and  Pallet, 
dreading  the  coniequence  in  which  he 
himfelf '  might  be  involved,  bellowed 
aloud  for  prevention. 

Our  hero  endeavoured  to  quiet  the 
commotion,  by  reprefenting  to  the  Scot, 
that  he  had  already  taken  fatisfaclion 
for  the  injury  he  had  received  ;  and  tell- 
ing the  do6lor  that  he  had  delerved  the 
chaftifement  which  was  inflicted  upon 
him  :  but  the  officer  (encouraged  per- 
haps by  the  confufion  of  his  antagonilt) 
infuled  upon  his  aiking  pardon  for  what 
he  had  faid  ;  and  the  doctor,  believing 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  his  friend 
Pickle,  far  from  agreeing  to  fuch  con- 
ceilion,  breathed  nothing  but  defiance 
and  revenge :  fo  that  the  chevalier,  in 
order  to  prevent  mifchief,  put  the  fol- 
dier  under  arreft,  and  lent  him  to  his 
lodgings,  under  the  care  of  the  other 
French  gentleman  and  his  own  compa- 
nion; they  being  alib  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Joker,  who  having  formerly  feen 
all  the  curiosities  of  Lille,  willingly  fur- 
renUered  his  place  to  the  phyfician. 

C II A  P« 
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CHAP.     XVIL 

PICKLE  ENGAGES  WITH  A  KNIGHT 
OF  MALTA,  IN  A  CONVERSA- 
TION UPON  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE, 
WHICH  IS  FOLLOWED  BY  A  DIS- 
SERTATION ON  THE  THEATRES 
OF  THE  ANCIENTS  BY  THE  DOC- 
TOR. 

f  tf^HE  reft  tff  the  company  proceed- 
JL  ed  to  the  arfenal,  which  having 
viewed,  together  with  fome  remarkable 
churches,  they,  in  their  return,  went 
to  the  comedy,  and  law  the  Cid  of  Cor- 
neille  tolerably  well  reprefented.  In  con- 
feqiu-nce  of  this  entertainment,  the  dii- 
courfe  at  fupper  turned  upon  dramatick 
performances  j  and  all  the  objections  of 
Monf.  de  Scudery  to  the  piece  they  had 
feen  acted,  together  with  the  decifionof* 
the  French  academy,  were  canvafied  and 
difcufled.  The  knight  was  a  man  of 
letters  and  tafte,  and  particularly  well 
acquainted  with  the  it  ate  of  the  Englifh 
ftagc;  fo  that  when  the  painter  boldly 
pronounced  iemence  ngainft  the  French 
manner  of  ailing,  on  the  ftrength  of 
having  frequented  a  Covent-Garden  club 
of  cri ticks,  and  being  often  admitted 
by  virtue  of  an  order  into  the  pit,  a 
comparifon  immediately  enfued,  not  be- 
tween the  authors,  but  the  actors  of  both 
nations,  to  whom  the  chevalier  and  Pe- 
regrine were  no  Grangers.  Our  hero, 
like  a  good  Englishman,  madenofciu- 
pie  of  giving  the  preference  to  the  per- 
formers of  his  own  country;  who,  he 
alledged, obeyed  the  genuine  impulies  of 
nature,  in  exhibing  the  pailions  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and  entered  fo  warmly 
into  the  fpirit  of  their  ieveral  parts,  tliat 
they  often  fancied  themfelves  the  very 
heroes  they  reprefented.  Whereas,  the 
action  of  the  Parifian  players,  even  in 
thdr  moil  interefting  characters,  was 
generally  fuch  an  extravagance  in  voice 
and  gefture,  as  is  no  where  to  be  obfc-rv- 
ed  but  on  the  ftage.  To  illuftrate  this 
aflcrtion,  he  availed  himfeif  of  his  ta- 
lent, and  mimicked  the  manner  and 
voice  of  all  the  principal  pei  formers, 
ruale  and  female,  belonging  to  the 
French  comedy,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
chevalier;  who  having  complimented 
him  upon  this  furprizing  modulation, 
begged  leave  to  diflent  in  fome  particu- 
lars from  the  opinion  he  had  avowed. 
'  That  you  have  good  actors  in  Eng- 


land,' faid  he,  <  It*  would  be  xin}u<r 
and  abfurd  in  me  to  deny ;  your  thea- 
tre is  adorned  by  one  woman,  whofe 
fenfibility  and  fweetnefs  of  voice  is 
fuch  as  I  have  never  obferved  on  any 
other  ftage  j  (he  has,  befides,  an  ele- 
gance of  perfon  and  exprefiion  of  fea- 
tures, that  wonderfully  adapt  her  for 
the  moft  engaging  characters  of  your 
beft  plays  ;  and  I  muft  freely  own  that 
I  lmre  been  as  highly  delighted  and  as 
deeply  affected  by  a  Monimia  and  Bel- 
videra  at  London,  as  ever  I  was  by 
a  Cornelia  and  Cleopatra  at  Paris. 
Your  favourite  actor  is  a  furprizing 
genius.  You  can,  moreover,  boaft  of 
fever  a  1  comick  actors  who  are  perfect 
mafters  of  buffoonery  and  grimace; 
though,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  think 
in  thefe  qualifications  you  are  excelled 
by  the  players  of  Amfterdam.  Yet 
one  of  your-  graciofo's  I  cannot 
admire,  in  all  the  characters  he  ai- 
fumes.  His  utterance  is  a  continual 
fmg-fong,  like  the  chanting  of  vefpers, 
and  his  action  refembles  that  of  heav- 
ing ballaft  into  the  hold  of  a  fliip.  In 
his  outward  deportment,  he  feems  10 
have  confounded  the  ideas  of  dignity 
and  infolence  of  mien;  acts  the  crafty, 
cool,  defignirg  Crookback,  as  a  leud, 
mallow,  bluftering  Hector;  in  the 
character  of  the  mild  patriot  Bru- 
tus, lofes  all  temper  and  decorum  j 
nay,  fo  ridiculous  is  the  behaviour  of 
him  and  Caflius  at  their  interview, 
that  fetting  foot  to  foot,  and  grinning 
at  each  other,  with  the  afpect  of  two 
coblers  enraged,  they  thru  ft  their  left 
fides  together,  with  repeated  fhocks, 
that  the  hilts  of  their  fwords  may  clam, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  audience  ; 
as  if  they  were  a  couple  of  Merry- 
Andrews,  endeavouring  to  raife  the 
laugh  of  the  vulgar,  on  fome  fcaffold 
at  Bartholomew  fair.  The  defpair  of 
a  great  man  who  falls  a  facrifice  to 
the  infernal  practices  of  a  fubtle  trai- 
tor, that  enjoyed  his  confider.ce,  this 
Englifh  j*Eibpus  repsefents,  by  Beat- 
ing his  own  forehead,  and  bellowing 
like  a  bull ;  and,  indeed,  in  *  1  moft  all 
bis  moft  interelling  fcenes  performs 
fuch  ftrange  makings  of  the  head,  and. 
other  antick  gelticulations,  that  when 
I  firft  faw  him  acl,  I  imagined  the 
poor  man  laboured  under  that  para- 
litical  diforder,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Vitus's  dance.  In  fhort, 
he  teemed  to  be  a  itranger  to  the  more 
*  refined 
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*  refined  fenfations.  of  the  foul,  confe- 

*  quently  his  expreffion  is  of  the  vulgar 

*  kind,  and  he  muft  often  fink  under 
«  the  idea  of  the  poet ;  fo  that   he  has 

*  recourfe  to  fuch  violence  of  affecled 

*  agitationj    as  impoies    upon  the  uu- 
•*  difcerning   fpedlator,  but  to   the  eye 

<  of  tatte,  evinces  him  a  mere  player 

*  of    that    clafs    whom  your   admired 

*  Shakefpeare  juftly  compares  to  nature's 

*  journeyman  tearing  a  palHon  to  rags. 

*  Vet  this  man,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  ab- 
«  furdities,  is  an  admirable  Falftaff,  ex- 

*  hibits  the  character  of  the  eighth  Hcn- 
'  ry  to  the  life,  is  reafonably  applaud- 

<  ed   in  the  Plain  Dealer,  excels  in  the 

*  part  of   Sir  John  Brute,  and  would 

*  be  equal  to  many  humorous  fituations 

*  in  low  co  nedy,  which  his  pride  will 

*  not  allow  him  to  undertake.  I  mould 

*  not  have  been  fo  fevere  upon  this  a6lor, 

*  had  I   not  feen  him  extolled  by  his 
c  partizans    with    the    molt    ridiculous 

*  and  fulfome  manifeitations  of  praif'e, 
e  even  in  thole  very  circumllanceswhere- 
c  in  (as  I    have  obferved)  he   chiefly 
«  failed/ 

Pickle,  not  a  little  piqued  to  hear  the 
qualifications  of  fuch  a  celebrated  a£lor 
in  England  treated  with  fuch  freedom 
and  diirdpecl:,  anfwered  with  fome  af- 
perity,  th.it  the  chevalier  was  a  true  cri- 
tick,  more  induftrious  in  obferving  the 
blemifiies  than  in  acknowledging  the  ex- 
cellence of  thole  who  fell  under  hi»  ex- 
amination. 

It  was  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  one 
a&or  could  fhine  equally  in  all  charac- 
ters j  and  though  his  obiervations  were 
undoubtedly  very  judicious,  he  himfelf 
could  not  help  wondering  that  fome  of 
them  had  always  efcaped  his  notice, 
though  he  had  been  an  affiduous  fre- 
quenter of  the  playhoufe.  *  The  player 
in  queJtion,'  laid  he,  *  has,  in  your 
own  opinion,  a  coniidrrable  (hare  of 
merit  in  the  characters  of  comick  life  } 
and  as  to  the  manners  of  the  great  per- 
fonages  in  .tragedy,  and  the  operation 
of  the  grand  paflioris  of  the  foul,  I  ap- 
prehend, they  may  be  varioufly  repre- 
lented,  according  to  the  various  com- 
plexion and  cultivation  of  different 
men.  A  Spaniard,  fur  example,  though 
impelled  by  the  tame  paflion,  will  ex- 
prefs  it  very  differently  from  a  French- 
man j  and  what  is  looked  upon  as  grace- 
ful vivacity  and  addrefs  by  the  one, 
would  be  confidered  as  impertinence 
and  foppery  by  the  other  ;  nay,  fo  op- 


'  polite    is   your  common    deportment 
<  from  that  of  fome  other  nations,  th:it 

*  one  of  your  own  countrymen,  in  the 

*  relation  of  his  travels,  obferves,  that 

*  the  Periians,  even  of   this  age,  when 

*  they  fee  any  man  perform  unnsceflarf 

*  geftures,  fay  he   is  either  a   fool   or 
1  Frenchman.    The  itand  :rd  of  demea- 

*  nour  being  thus  unfettled,  a  Turk,  a 

*  Moor,  an    Indian,  or   inhabitant   of 
c  any  country,  whofe  cuftoms  ami  diets 
e  are  widely  different  from  ours,  in :iy, 
'  in  his  fentiments,  poff-rfs  all  the  dijj- 

*  nity  of  the  human  heart,  and  be  in- 
f  fpired  by  the  nobleft  paflicn  that  am"- 

'  mates  the   foul,    and   yet   excite  the-. 
«  laughter  rather  than  the  refpecl  of  an 
'  European  fpeclator. 
.     *  When   I   finl  beheU  your  famous 
'  Parifhn  Itage-hcroine,  in  one  of  her 

*  principal  parrs,  her  attitudes  feemed 

*  fo  violent,  and   me   tofled  lier  arms 

*  around  with  fuch  extravagance,  that 

*  fhe  put  me  in  mind  of  a  wind-mill 

*  under  the  agitation  of  a  hard   gale } 
'  while  her  voice  and  features  exhibited 
'  the  lively  reprefentation  of  an  Englifh 
1  fcold.     The  aclion  of  your  favourite 
(  male  performer    was  in  my  opinion 
'  equally  unnatural ;   he  appeared  with 

*  the  aflfe£ted  airs  of  a  dancing-mafter ; 
'  at  the  moft  pathetick  junctures  of  his 

*  fate,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  above  his 

*  head,  like  a  tumbler  going  to  vault, 
1  and  fpoke  as  if  his  throaf  had  been 

*  obftrufted  by  an  hair-brulh  ;  yet,  when 
'   I  compared  their  manners  with  thofe 
'  of  the  people  before  whom  they  per- 

*  formed,  and  made  allowance  for  that 
'  exaggeration  which    obtains   on    all 
f  theatres,  I  was  infenfibly  reconciled  to 

*  their  method  of  performance,  and  I 
4  could  diltinguifh  abundance  of  meat 

*  beneath  that  oddity  of  appearance.' 
The  chevalier  perceiving  Peregrine  a 

little  irritated  at  what  he  had  faid,  aflced 
pardon  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken,  in 
cenfuring  the  Englilh  players  j  affuring 
him  that  lie  had  an  infinite  veneration 
for  the  Britifh  learning,  genius,  and 
tafte,  which  were  fo  juftly  diftinguiflied 
in  the  world  of  letters;  and  that  not- 
withftanding  the  fevcrity  of  his  criti- 
cifm,  he  thought  the  theatre  of  London, 
much  better  lupplied  with  aclors  than 
that  of  Paris.  The  young  gentleman 
thanked  him  for  his  polite  conddcen- 
iion,  at  which  Pallet  exulted,  faying, 
with  a  fhake  of  the  he  id,  '  I  believe  fo 

*  too,  MonfieurT    and  the   phyiician, 

impatient 
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3mpatient  of  the  difpute  in  which  he  had 
bore  no  mare,  obferved,  with  a  fuper- 
cilious  air,  that  the  modern  ftage  was 
altogether'  beneath  the  notice  of"  one 
who  had  an  idea  of  ancient  magnificence^ 
and  execution  j  that  plays  ought  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  as 
thofe  of  Sophocles  were  by  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  that  proper  judges  mould  be 
appointed  for  receiving  cr  rejecting  all 
fuch  performances  as  are  offered  to  the 
publick. 

He  then  dcfcribed  the  theatre  at  Rome, 
which  contained  eighty  thoufand  fpec- 
tators;  gave  them  a  learned  diiquiiition 
into  the  nature  of  theperfona,  at  malk, 
worn  by  theRoman  actors, which  he  laid 
was  a  machine  that  covered  the  whole 
head,  fitrni/hed  on  the  infide  with  a 
brazen  concav:'v,  that  by  reverberating 
the  ibund,  as  it  iflued  from  the  mcuth, 
railed  the  voice,  io  HS  to  rcjn  'er  it  audi- 
ble to  fuch  an  extended  audience.  He 
explained  the  difference  between  the  fal- 
tatorand  declamator,  one  of  whom  act- 
ed, while  tiie  other  rehearfed  the  part; 
and  from  (hence  took  occafion  to  men- 
tion the  perfection  of  their  pantomimes, 
who  were  fo  amazingly  diftinet  in  the 
exerciiu  of  their  art,  that  a  certain  prince 
of  Pontus  being  at  the  court  of  Nero, 
and  feeing  one  of  them  reprefent  a  (lory, 
begged  him  of  the  emperor,  in  crder  to 
employ  him  as  an  interpreter  among 
barbarous  nations,  whole  language  he 
did  not  underliand.  Nay,  divers  cy- 
nick  philoibphers,  who  had  condemned 
this  entertainment  tinfeen,  when  they 
chanced  to  be  eye  witnefies  of  their  ad- 
mirable dexterity,  exprefTed  their  forrow 
for  having  fo  long  debarred  themfelves 
of  fuch  rational  enjoyment. 

He  di flented,  however,  from  the  opi- 
nion of  Peregrine j  who,  as  a  proof  of 
their  excellence,  had  advanced,  that  feme 
of  the  EngJifh  aclors  fancied  themfelves 
the  very  thing  they  represented,  and  re- 
counted a  ttory  from  Lucian,  of  a  cer- 
tain celebrated  pantomime,  who,  in  act- 
ing the  part  of  Ajax  in  his  phrenzy,  was 
tranfpoited  into  a  real  fit  of  delirium, 
during  which  he  tore  to  pieces  the  cloaths 
of  that  actor  who  (talked  before  him, 
beating  the  ftage  with  iron  ihoes,  in  or- 
der to  increafe  the  noife;  'hatched  an  in- 
ftrument  from  one  of  the  muficians,  and 
broke  it  over  the  head  of  him  who  re- 
prefemed  Ulyffes ;  and  running  to  the 
confular  bench,  miilook  a  couple  of  fe- 
for  the  iheep  which  were  to  be 


Cain.  The  audience  applauded  him  t* 
the  fkies  5  but  fo  confcious  was  the  mi- 
m:ck  of  his  own  extravagance,  when  he 
recovered  the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  ihat  rfe 
actually  fell  fick  with  mortification ; 
and  being  afterwards  defired  to  re-act 
the  piece,  flatly  refuled  to  appear  in  any 
fuch  character,  faying,  that  the  morteft 
follies  were  the  bca,  and  th.it  it  was 
fufncient  for  him  to  have  been  a  madman 
once  in  his  life. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

AN  ADVENTURE  HAPPENSTO  PIPES, 
IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  WHICH  HE 
IS  DISMISSED  FROM  PEREGRINE'S 
SERVICE.  THE  WHOLE  COMPANY 
SET  OUT  FOR  GHENT  IN  THE  DI- 
LIGENCE. OUR  HERO  IS  CAPTI- 
VATED BY  A  LAD  YIN  THAT  CAR- 
RIAGE; INTERESTS  HER  SPIRI- 
TUAL DIRECTOR.  IN  HIS  BEHALF. 

7"  H  E  doctor  being  fairly  engaged  on 
the  fubject  of  the  ancient's,  \-  ould 
have  proceeded  the  Lord  knows  how  far, 
without  hefitation,  had  not  he  been 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jol- 
ter,  who  in  great  confuilon  told  them, 
th  t  Pipes  havirg  affronted  a  foldier, 
was  then  furrounded  in  the  fireet.  and 
would  certainly  be  put  to  death,  if  fome 
perfon  of  authority  did  not  immediately 
interpofe  in  his  behalf. 

Peregrine  no  fooner  learned  the  dan- 
ger of  his  trufty  fquire,  than  ihatching 
up  his  iword,  he  ran  down  itairs,  and 
was  followed  by  the  chevalier,  intreat- 
ing  him  to  leave  the  affair  to  his  ma- 
nagement. Within  ten  yards  of  the 
door,  they  found  Tom  with  his  back  to 
a  wall,  defending  himfelf  manfully  with 
a  mopllick  agamft  theaflault  of  three  or 
four  foldiers,  who  at  fight  of  the  Mal- 
tefe  croi's  defifted  from  the  attack,  and 
were  taken  into  cuftody  by  order  of  the 
knight.  One  of  the  aggrcffors  being  an 
Irilhman,  begged  to  be  heard  with  great 
importunity,  before  he  fhould  be  lent 
to  the  guard;  and  by  the  mediation  of 
Pickle,  was  accordingly  brought  into 
the  hotel,  with  his  companions,  all  three 
bearing  upon  their  heads  and  faces  evi- 
dent marks  of  their  adverfary's  prowefs 
and  dexterity.  The  Ibokefman  being 
confronted  with  Pipes,  informed  the 
company,  that  having,  by  accident  met 
with  Mr.  Fipes,  whom  he  confidtred  as 

his 
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his  countryman,  though  fortune  had 
difpofed  of  them  in  different  fervices, 
he  invited  him  to  drink  a  glafs  of  wine ; 
and  accordingly  carried  him  to  a  caba- 
ret, where  he  introduced  him  to  his 
comrades  j  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  con- 
verfation,  which  turned  upon  the  power 
and  greatnefs  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  Mr.  Pipes  had  been  pleafed 
to  treat  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  with 
great  difrefpect ;  and  when  he  (the  en- 
tertainer) expoftulated  with  him  in  a 
friendly  manner  about  his  impolite  be- 
haviour, obferving,  that  he  being  in  the 
French  fervice,  would  be  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  refenting  his  abufe,  if  he  did 
not  put  a  ftop  to  it  before  the  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  cloth  (hould  comprehend 
his  meaning,  he  had  fet  them  all  three 
at  defiance,  difhonoured  him  in  parti- 
cular with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
rebel  to  bis  native  king  and  country, 
and  even  drank  (in  broken  French)  to 
the  perdition  of  Lewis  and  all  his  adhe- 
rents! that,  compelled  by  this  outrage- 
ous conduct,  he,  as  the  perfon  who  had 
recommended  him  to  their  ibciety,  had, 
in  vindication  of  his  own  character,  de- 
manded fatisfaction  of  the  delinquent, 
who  on  pretence  of  fetching  a  fword, 
had  gone  to  his  lodging,  from  whence 
he  all  of  a  fudden  fallied  upon  them  with 
the  mop-flick,  which  he  employed  in  the 
annoyance  of  them  all  without  diliinc- 
tion,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  draw 
in  their  own  defence. 

Pipes  being  queftioned  by  his  mafter, 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  this  account, 
owned  that  every  circumitance  of  it  was 
jinny  represented j  faying,  he  did  not 
vabe  their  cheefe-toafters  a  pinch  of 
oakum;  and  that  if  the  gentleman  had 
not  (hot  in  betwixt  them,  he  would  have 
trimmed  them  to  fuch  a  tune,  that  they 
mould  not  have  had  a  whole  yard  to 
fquare.  Peregrine  reprimanded  him 
fliarply^-for  his  unmannerly  behaviour, 
and  infilled  upon  his  aiking  pardon  of 
thofe  he  had  injured  upon  the  fpot.  But 
no  confideration  was  efficacious  enough 
to  produce  fuch  concefficn  ;  to  this 
command  he  was  both  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  repeated  threats  of  his  mailer 
had  no  more  effect  than  if  they  had  been 
addreffed  to  a  marble  ftatue.  At  length 
our  hero,  incenfed  at  his  obftin'icy, 
ftarted  up,  and  would  have  chaifcfed 
him  with  manual  operation,  hnd  not  he 
been  prevented  by  the  chevalier,  who 
found  means  to  moderate  his  indigna- 


tion fo  far,  that  he  contented  himfelf 
with  difmiiHng  the  offender  from  his  fer- 
vice j  and  after  having  obtained  thedif- 
charge  of  the  prifoners,  gave  them  a 
Louis  to  drink,  by  way  of  recompence 
for  the  difgrace  and  damage  they  had 
fuftained. 

The  knight  perceiving  our  young 
gentleman  very  much  ruffled  at  this  ac- 
cident, and  reflecting  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary deportment  and  appearance  of 
his  valet,  whofe  hair  had  by  this  time 
adopted  a  grizzled  hue,  imagined  he 
was  fome  favourite  domeftick,  who  had 
grown  grey  in  the  fervice  of  his  matter's 
family,  and  that,  of  confequence,  he 
was  uneafy  at  the  facrifice  he  had  made. 
Swayed  by  this  conjecture,  he  earneftly 
folicited  in  his  behalf;  but  all  he  could 
obtain,  wr.s  a  promife  of  re-admitting 
him  into  favour  on  the  terms  already 
propofed,  or  at  leaft  on  condition  that 
he  Ihould  make  his  acknowledgment  to 
the  chevalier,  for  his  want  of  reverence 
and  refpect  for  the  French  monarch. 

Upon  this  condefcenlion,  the  culprit 
was  called  up  flairs,  and  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mitigation  of  his  fate;  up- 
on which  he  faid,  he  would  down  on  his 
marrow-bones  to  his  own  mafter,  but 
would  be  damn'd  before  he  would  afk 
pardon  of  e'er  a  Frenchman  in  Chriften- 
dom.  Pickle,  exafperated  at  this  blunt 
declaration,  ordered  him  out  of  his  pre- 
fence,  and  charged  him  never  to  appear 
before  his  face  again;  while  the  officer 
in  vain  employed  all  his  influence  and 
addrefs  to  apucafe  his  refentment,  and 
about  midnight  took  his  leave,  with 
marks  of  mortification  at  his  want  of 
fuccefs. 

Next  day  the  company  agreed  to  tra- 
vel through  Flanders  in  the  diligence, 
by  the  advice  of  Peregrine,  who  was 
not  without  hope  ot  meeting  with  fome 
adventure  or  amufement  in  that  carriagej 
and  Jolter  took  care  to  fecure  places  for 
them  all.  It  being  refolved  that  the 
valet  de  chambre  and  the  doctors  man 
mould  attend  the  vehicle  OM  horfeback ; 
and  as  for  the  forlorn  Pipes,  he  was  left 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  itubborn 
dilpofition',  notwithstanding  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  triumvirate,  who 
endeavoured  to  procure  his  pardon. 

Every  previous  ineafure  being  thus 
taken,  they  fat  out  from  Lifle  about  fix 
in  the  morning,  and  found  themfelves 
in  the  company  of  a  female  adventurer, 
a  very  handfome  young  lady,  a  capu- 
U  chin, 
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chin,  and  a  Rotterdam  Jew.  Our  young 
gentleman  being  the  firft  of  this  fociety 
that  entered,  furveycd  the  ftrangers  with 
an  attentive  eye,  and  feated  himfelf 
immediately  lot-hind  the  beautiful  un- 
known, who  at  once  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. Pallet  feeing  another  lady  un- 
engaged, in  imitation  of  his  friend,  took 
poflanon  of  her  neighbourhood;  the 
.phyfician  paired  with  the  prieir,  and 
Joker  fat  down  by  the  Jew. 

The  machine  had  not  proceeded  many 
furlongs,  when  Pickle,  acceding  the 
iair  incognita,  congratulated  himfelf 
upon  his  hnppinefs,  in  being  the  fellow- 
traveller  of  ib  charming  a  lady.  She, 
without  the  lealt:  referve  or  affectation, 
thanked  him  for  his  compliment,  and 
replied  with  a  fprightly  air,  that  now 
they  were  embarked  in  one  common 
bottom,  they  muft  club  their  endeavours 
to  make  one  another  as  happy  as  the 
nature  of  their  fituation  would  permit 
them  to  be.  ,  Encouraged  by  this  frank 
intimation,  and  captivated  by  her  fine 
black  eyes  and  caiy  behaviour,  he  at- 
tached himfelfto  her  from  that  moment ; 
and  in  a  little  time  the  converiation  be- 
came fo  particular,  that  the  capuchin 
thought  proper  to  interfere  in  the  dif- 
ccurit-,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave  the 
youth  to  underhand,  that  he  was  there 
en  purpofe  to  Superintend  her  conduct. 
Me  was  doubly  rejoiced  at  this  difcovery, 
in  confluence  of  which  he  hoped  to  pro- 
fit in  his  addrcffes,  not  only  by  thcyour.g 
lady's  reftraint,  that  never  fail  s^Jp  ope;  ate 
in  behalf  of  the  lover,  but  alfb  by  the 
corrupt  ibi  I  itv  of  her  guardian,  whom  lie 
did  net  doubt  of  rendering  propitious  to 
his  cau.'e.  Fiulhtd  with  ihcfe  expecta- 
tions, he  behvivcd  with  uncommon  com- 
placency to  the  father,  who  was  charm- 
ed with  the  affability  of  hi?  carriage, 
and  on  the  faith  of  his  generality  abated 
of  his  v:c-i]r,nce  io  much,  that  our  hero 
carried  on  his  i'uit  without  farther  mo- 
Idiation;  v.hi!c  the  yuintcr,  in  fk.ns 
ami  loud  bin  its  of  laughter,  ccnverild 
with  his  duicinca,  who  was  perfeclJy 
well  v tried  in  theil-  fimple  expreflicns 
•.i.ifauion,  and  had  already  found 
means  to  make  a  dangerous  invaiion 
xipon  his  heart. 

Nor  were  the  governor  and  phyfician 
unemployed,  while  their  friends  imereft- 
ed  therr.lelves  in  this  agreeable  manner. 
Jolter  no  fooner  perceived  the  Hollander 
was  a  jew.  tnan  lie  entered  into  an  in- 
veitigaiion  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in 
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which  he  was  a  connoifTeur;  and  the 
do6tor  at  the  fame  time  attacked  the 
mendicant  on  the  ridiculous  maxims  of 
his  order,  together  with  the  impofitions 
of  prieft-craft  in  general,  which  (he  ob- 
ferved)  prevailed  fo  much  among  thofe 
who  profefs  the  Roman  Catholick  reli- 
gion. 

Thus  coupled,  each  committee  en- 
joyed their  own  converfation  apart, 
without  any  danger  of  encroachment  j 
and  all  were  fo  intent  upon  their  feverai 
topicks,  that  they  fcarce  allowed  them- 
felves  a  fmall  interval  in  viewing  the 
defolation  of  Menin,  as  they  pafled 
through  that  ruined  frontier.  About 
twelve  o'clock  they  arrived  at  Courtray, 
where  the  horfes  are  always  changed, 
and  the  company  halt  an  hour  for  re- 
frefhraent.  Here  Peregrine  handed  his 
charmer  into  an  apartment,  where  flic 
was  joined  by  the  other  ladyj  and  on 
pretence  of  feeing  fome  of  the  churches 
in  town,  put  himfelf  under  the  direction 
of  the  capuchin,  from  whom  he  learn- 
ed that  the  young  lady  was  wife  to  a 
French  gentleman,  to  whom  (lie  hr.d 
been  married  about  a  year,  and  that  flie 
was  now  on  her  journey  to  vifither  mo- 
ther, who  lived  in  Brullels,  and  who  at 
that  time  laboured  under  a  lingering 
dirrtmper,  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  foon  put  a  period  to  her  life.  Re 
then  launched  out  in  pi  aife  of  her  daugh- 
ter's virtue  and  conjugal  afteclion  j  and 
laftly  told  him,  that  he  was  her  father 
con  re/Tor,  and  pitched  upon  to  be  her 
conductor  through  Flanders,  by  her 
hulband,  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  placed 
the  utmoll  confidence  in  his  prudence 
and  integrity. 

Pickle  eaiily  comprehended  the  mean- 
ing of  this  infmuaticn,  and  took  the 
hint  accordingly.  He  tickled  the  prielt's 
vanity  with  extraordinary  encomiums 
upon  the  difmteretled  principles  of  his 
order,  which  were  detached  from  all 
worldly  purfuits,  and  altogether  devoted 
to  the  eternal  falvation  of  mankind.  He 
applauded  their  patience,  humility,  and 
learning,  and  laviihed  a  world  of  praile 
upon  their  talent  in  preaching,  which 
(he  faid)  had  more  than  once  operated 
ib  powerfully  upon  him,  that  had  he 
not  been  re  It  rained  by  certain  confidera- 
tions  which  he  could  not  poiTibly  wave, 
he  fhouid  have  embraced  their  tenets, 
and  begged  admiffion  into  their  frater- 
nity: but,  as  the  circumftances  of  his 
fate  would  not  permit  him  to  take  fuch 
a  falutarjr 
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a  falutarjr  meafure  for  the  prefent,  he 
intreated  the  good  father  to  accept  a 
fmall  token  of  his  love  and  refpect,  for 
the  benefit  of  that  convent  to  which  he 
belonged.  So  faying,  he  pulled  out  a 
purfe  of  ten  guineas,  which  the  capu- 
chin obferving,  turned  his  head  another 
way,  and  lifting  up  his  arm,  difplayed 
a  pocket  almoft  as  high  as  his  collar- 
bone, in  which  he  depofited  the  money. 

This  proof  of  affection  for  the  order 
produced  a  fudden  and  furprizing  effect 
upon  the  friar.     In  the  tranfport  of  his 
zeal  he  wrung  this  femi-con vert's  hand, 
fhowered  a  thoufand  benedictions  upon 
his  head,  and  exhorted  him  with  the 
tears  flowing  from  his  eyes,  to  perfect 
the  great  work  which  the  finger  of  God 
had  begun  in  his  heart}  and  as  an  in- 
Itance  of  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
his  precious  foul,  the  holy  brother  nro- 
mifed  to  recommend  him  ftrenuoufly  to 
the  pious  admonitions  of  the  young  wo- 
man under  his  care,  who  was  a  perfect 
faint  upon  earth,  and  endued  with  the 
peculiar  gift  of  mollifying  the  hearts  of 
ebdurate   finners.     <   O  father!'    cried 
the  hypocritical  projector,  who  by  this 
time   perceived    that    his    money   was 
not  thrown   away,  '  if  I  could  be  fa- 
voured but  for  one  half  hour  with  the 
private  inftruction  of  that  inipired  de- 
votee, my  mind  prefages,  that  I  mould 
be  a  ftrayed  fheep  brought  back  into 
the  fold,  ,and  that  I  mould  find  eaiy 
entrance  at  the  gates  of  heaven  !  There 
is  fomething  fupernatural  in  herafpect ; 
I  gaze  upon  her  with  themoft  pious  fer- 
vor, and  my  whole  foul  is  agitated  with 
tumults  of  hope  and  defpair!'  Having 
pronounced  this  rhapfody  with  tranfport 
half  natural  and  half  affected,  the  pricft 
afliired  him,  that  thefe  were  operations, 
of  the  fpirit,  which   muft   not  be  re- 
preffedj    and  comforted   him  with  the 
hope  of  enjoying  the  blefled  interview 
which  he  defired  5  protecting,  that  as  far 
as    his   influence    extended,    his    wifli 
mould  be  that  very  evening  indulged. 
The  gracious  pupil  thanked  him  for  his 
benevolent   concern,    which    he    fwore 
fhould  not  be  fquandere  i  upon  an  un- 
grateful   object;    and   the   retl  of   the 
company  interrupting  the  converiation, 
they  returned   in  a  body  to    the  inn, 
where  they  dined  all  together,  and  the 
ladies  were  perfuaded  to  be  our  hero's 
guetts. 

As  the  fubjects  on  which  they  had 
t>.een  engaged  before  dinner  were  not 
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exhaufted,each  brace  refumed  their  for- 
mer theme,  when  they  were  replaced  in 
the  diligence.  The  painter's  miiirefs 
finimed  her  conqueft,  by  exerting  her 
fkill  in  the  art  of  ogling,  accompanied 
by  frequent  bewitching  fighs,  and  fome 
tender  French  fongs,  that  me  fung  with 
fuch  pathetick  exprefiion,  as  quite  melt- 
ed the  refolution  of  Pallet,  and  utterly 
fubdued  his  affection  :  and  he,  to  con- 
vince her  of  the  importance  of  her  vic- 
tory, gave  a  fpecimen  of  his  own  ta- 
lents, by  entertaining  her  with  that  ce- 
lebrated Englim  ditty,  the  burden  of 
which  begins  with,  *  The  pigs  they  lie 
*  with  their  arfes  bare.' 


CHAP.     XIX. 

HE  MAKES  SOME  PROGRESS  IN' 
HER  AFFECTIONS;  IS  INTER-. 
RUPTED  BY  A  DISPUTE  BE- 
TWEEN' JOLTER  AND  A  JEW  ; 
APPEASES  THE  WRATH' OF  THE 
CAPUCHIN,  WHO  PROCURES  FOR 
HIM  _AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  HIS 
FAIR  ENSLAVER,  IN  WHICH  HE 
FINDS  HIMSELF  DECEIVED. 

pFREGRINE,  meanwhile,  em- 
JL  ployed  all  his  insinuation  and  ad- 
drcfs  in  practising  upon  the  heart  of  the 
cJJmcUm's  fair  charge.  He  had  long 
ago  declared  his  pillion,  not  in  the 
iuperfkial  manner  cf  a  French  gallant, 
but.  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  entimlia(K 
lit;  had  languished,  vowed,  flattered, 
kiiltd  her  hand  by  Itealth,  and  had  no 
reaion  to  complain  of  his  reception. 
Though  by  a  man  of  lefs  fanguine  dif- 
pofition,  her  particular  complaifa.>cs 
would  have  been  deemed  equivocal,  and 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of 
French  breeding-  and  con.rtitutional  vi- 
vacity; he  gave  his  own 'qualifications 
credit  for  the  whole,  and  with  thefe  fen- 
timents  carried  on  the  attack  with  fuch 
unabating  vigour,  that  me  was  a6tually 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  ring,  which 
he  prefented  as  a  token  of  his  efteem  j. 
and  every  thing  proceeded  in  a  molt 
prosperous  trail),,  when  they  were  dif- 
turbed  by  the  governor  and  Ilraelitt-, 
who  in  the  heat  of  dilputation  railed 
iheiv  voices,  and  poured  forth  i'uch  ef- 
fufions  of  gutturals,  as  let  cur  lover's 
teeth  on  edge.  As  they  fpoke  in  a  la-n- 
guage unknown  to  everyone  in  the  car- 
riage but  themfelves,  and  looked  at  each 
U  z  othiT 
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other  with  mutual  animofity  and  ran- 
cour,   Peregrine    defired   to  know  the 
caufe  of  their  contention .    Upon  which, 
Jolter    exclaimed  in   a   furious    tone, 
This  learned  Levite,  foriboth,  has  the 
impudence  to  tell  me  that  I  don't  un- 
derftand  Hebrew;  and   affirms,  that 
the  word  Benoni  fignifies  child  of  joy ; 
whereas  I  can  prove,  and  indeed  have 
already  faid  enough  to  convince  any 
realbnable  man,  that  in  the  Septua- 
gint  it  is  rightly  tranflated  into  fen  of 
my  for  row  S     Having  thus  explained 
himfelf  to  his  pupil,  he  turned  to  the 
pried,  with  intension  to  appeal  to  his 
determination  ;  but  the  Jew  pulled  him 
by  the  fleeve  with  great  eagernefs,  lay- 
ing, *  For  the  love  of  God  be  quiet,  the 
*  capuchin  will  diicover  who  we  are!' 
Jolter,    offended    at   this    con  junction, 
echoed,  '  Who   \ve   are!'    with   great 
emphafis;  and  repeating  ncs  poma  na- 
tamuS)    afked.  ironically,    to  which   of 
the  tribes  the  Jew  thought  lie  belonged. 
The  Levite  affronted  at  his  comparing- 
him   to  a  ball  of  horfe-dung,    replied 
with  a  mod  figniiknrit  grin,  '  To  the 
4  tribe   of  IfTachar.'      His   antagonilr, 
taking  the  advantage  of  his  unwiiling- 
Befs  to  be  known   by  the  friar,    and 
prompted  by  revenge  for  the  freedom  he 
had  ufcd,  anfwered  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, that  the  judgment  of  God  was 
itill  man-fed  upon  their  whole  race,  not 
only  in  their  being  in  the  ftate  of  exiles 
from  their  native  land,  but  alfo  in  the 
/pite  of  their  hearts  and  pravity  of  their 
difpofitions,  which  demon  (Irate  them  to 
be  the  genuine  offspring  of  thofe  who 
crucified  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

His  expectation  was,  however,-  de- 
feated ;  the  prieft  himfelf  was  too  deeply 
engaged,  to  attend  to  the  debates  of 
other  people.  The  phyfician,  in  the 
pride  and  infolence  of  his  learn  inr-,  had 
undertaken  to  difplay  the  abfurdity  of 
the  Chriitian  faith;  having  already  (as 
he  thought)  confuted  the  capuchin, 
touching  the  points  of  belief  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholicks  differ  from  the 
reft  of  the  world.  Bur  not  contented 
with  the  imagined  victory  he  had  gained, 
he  began  to  ftrike  at  the  fundamentals 
of  religion;  and  the  father,  with  incre- 
dible forbearance,  fuf&red  him  to  make 
very  free  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty :  but,  when  he  levelled  the  /hafts  of 
his  ridicule  at  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  BleflVd  Virgin,  the  good 
man's  patience  ioriook  him,  his  eyes 


foemed  to  kindle  with  indignation,  he 
trembled  in  every  joint,  and  uttered 
with  a  loud  voice,  *  Thou  art  an  abo- 
minable— I  will  not  call  thee  heretick, 
for  thou  art  worfe  (if  pofTible)  than  a 
Jew  j  you  deierve  to  be  inclofed  in  a 
furnace  feven  times  heated,  and  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  lodge  an  infor- 
mation againd  you  with  the  Governor 
of  Ghent,  that  you  may  be  appre- 
hended and  puniflied  as  an  impious 
blafpnemer.' 

This  menace  operated  like  a  charm 
upon  all  prcfent.  The  doctor  was  con- 
founded; the  governor  difm ay ed  ;  the 
Levite's  teeth  chattered  ;  the  painter  was 
altonifhed  nt  the  general  confufion,  the 
caufe  of  which  he  could  not  compre- 
hend ;  and  Pickle  himfelf,  not  a  little 
alarmed,  was  obliged  to  uie  all  his  in- 
tend and  aiirduity  in  appealing  this 
fon  of  the  church  ;  who,  at  length,  in 
confederation  of  the  friendfhip  he  pro- 
fefled  for  the  young  gentleman,  con- 
fented  to  forgive  what  had  pa  fled,  but 
abfolutely  refufed  to  fit  in  contact  with 
fuch  a  profane  wretch,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  a  fiend  of  darknefs,  fent  by  the 
enemy  of  mankind  to  poifon  the  minds  of 
weak  people;  fo  that,  after  having  crofTed 
himfelf,  and  muttered  certain  exorcifms, 
he  iniiited  upon  the  doctor's  changing 
places  with  the  Jew,  who  approached 
the  offended  ecclefiadick  in  an  agony  of 
fear. 

Matters  being  thus  compromifed,  the 
eonverfation  flowed  in  a  more  general 
channel;  and  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  accident,  or  bone  of  con- 
ttntron,  the  carriage  arrived  at  the  city 
of  Ghent  about  feven  in  the  evening. 
Supper  being  bdpoke  for  the  whole 
company,  our  adventurer  and  his  friends 
went  cut  to  take  a  fuperficial  view  of 
the  place,  leaving  his  new  miftrefs  to 
the  pious  exhortations  of  her  confeflbr, 
whom  (as  we  have  already  obierved) 
he  had  '  fecured  iu  his  intered.  This 
zealous  mediator  fpoke  fo  warmly  in 
his  commendation,  and  interelted  her 
confcience  fo  much  in  the  affair,  that 
Hie  could  not  refute  her  helping  hand  to 
the  great  work  of  his  converfion,  and 
promifed  to  grant  the  interview  he  de- 
fired. 

This  agreeable  piece  of  intelligence, 
which  the  capuchin  communicated  to 
Peregrine  at  his  return,  elevated  his 
fpirits  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  (hone  at 
ith  uncommon  brilliance,  in  a 
thoufand 
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thoufand  'Mies  of  wit  and  pleafantry, 
to  the  admiration  and  delight  of  all 
prefent,  efpecially  of  his  fair  Fleming, 
who  feemed  quite  captivated  by  his  per- 
fon  and  behaviour. 

The  evening  being  thus  fpent  to  the 
fatisfaftion  of  all  parties,  the  company 
broke  up,  and  retired  to  their  feveral 
apartments,  wVn  our  lover,  to  his  un- 
fpeakable  mortification,  learned  that  the 
two  ladies  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the 
fame  room,  all  the  other  chambers  of 
the  inn  being  pre-occupied.  When  he 
imparted  this  difficulty  to  the  prieft,  that 
charitable  father,  who  was  very  fruit- 
ful in  expedients,  allured  him,  that  his 
1'piritual  concerns  fhould  notbeobftrucV 
•ed  by  fuch  a  flender  impediment;  and 
accordingly  availed  himlelf  of  his  pre- 
rogative, by  going  in  to  his  daughter's 
chamber  when  (he  was  almoft  undrefTed, 
and  leading  her  into  his  own,  on  pre- 
tence of  adminiftering  falutary  food  for 
her  foul.  Having  brought  the  two  vo- 
taries together,  he  prayed  for  fuccefs  to 
the  operations  of  grace,  and  left  them  to 
their  mutual  meditations,  after  having 
conjured  them  in  the  moil  folemn  man- 
ner to  let  no  impure  fentiments,  or  temp- 
tations of  the  flefli,  interfere  with  the 
hallowed  defign  of  their  meeting. 

The  reverend  interceflbr  being  gone, 
and  the  door  faftened  on  the  infide,  the 
pfeudo- con  vert,  tranfported  with  his  paf- 
lion,  threw himfelf  atlas  Amanda's  feet ; 
and  begging  (he  would  (pare  him  the  te- 
dious form  of  addrefles,  which  the  na- 
ture of  their  interview  would  not  permit 
him  to  obferve,  began  with  all  the  im- 
petuofity  of  love  to  make  the  moft  by 
theoccafion.  But  whether  (lie  was  dif- 
pleafed  by  the  intrepidity  and  aflurance 
of  his  behaviour,  thinking  herfeif  in- 
titled  to  more  courtfhip  and  refpecl:,  or 
was  really  better  fortified  with  chaftiry 
than  he  or  his  procurer  had  iuppofed  her 
to  be,  certain  it  is,  (lie  exprefted  relent  - 
ment  and  furprize  at  his  boldnefs  and 
prefumption,  and  upbraided  him  with 
having  impofed  upon  the  charity  of  the 
friar.  The  young  gentleman  was  really 
as  much  altonimed  at  this  rebuff,  as  (lie 
pretended  to  be  at  his  declaration,  and 
earneftly  entreated  her  to  confuler  how 
precious  the  moments  were,  and  for  once 
iacrifice  fupeifluous  ceremony,  to  the 
happinefs  of  one  who  adored  her  with 
fuch  a  flame,  as  could  not  fail  to  con- 
fume  his  vitals,  if  (he  would  not  deign 
to  biei's  him  with  her  favour.  Notwith- 
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ftanding  all  his  tears,  vows,  and  fup- 
plications,  h is perfonal  accomplifhments, 
and  the  tempting  opportunity,  all  that 
he  could  obtain,  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  having  made  an  impreflion 
upon  her  heart,  which  (lie  hoped  the 
dictates  of  her  duty  would  enable  her  to 
erafe.  This  confefllon  he  confidered  as 
a  delicate  con  lent;  and  obeying  the  im- 
pulfe  of  his  love,  (hatched  her  up  in  his 
arms,  with  an  intention  of  feizing  that 
which  (lie  declined  to  give;  when  this 
French  Lucretia,  unable  to  defend  her 
virtue  any  other  way,  (creamed  aloud  ; 
and  the  capuchin,  letting  his  moulder 
to  the  door,  forced  it  open,  and  entered 
in  an  affecled  extafy  of  amazement. 
He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  and 
pretended  to  be  thunderftruck  at  the  dif- 
covery  he  had  nude;  then,  in  broken 
exclamations,  profeffed  his  horror  at  the 
wicked  intention  of  our  hero,  who  had 
covered  fuch  a  damnable  fcheme  with 
the  mafk  of  religion. 

In  fhorr,  he  performed  his  cue  with 
fuch  dexterity,  that  the  lady  believ- 
ing him  in  earned,  begged  he  would 
forgive  the  ftranger,  on  account  of  his 
youth  and  education,  which  had  been 
tainted  by  the  errors  of  herefy ;  and  he 
was  on  thefe  conliderations  content  to 
accept  the  fubmiflion  of  our  hero,  who, 
far  from  renouncing  his  expectations, 
notwithstanding  this  mortifying  repulfe, 
confided  fo  much  in  his  own  talents, 
and  the  confeflion  which  his  miftrefs  had 
made,  that  he  refoived  to  make  another 
effort,  to  which  nothing  could  have 
prompted  him  but  the  utmoft  turbu- 
lence of  unruly  defue. 


CHAP.     XX. 

HE  MAKES  ANOTHER  EFFORT  TO- 
WARDS THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF  HIS  WISH,  WHICH  13  POST- 
PONED BY  A  STRANGE  ACCI- 
DENT. 

HE  dire&ed  his  valet  de  chambre, 
who  was  a  thorough-paced  pimp, 
to  kindle  Ibme  ftraw  in  the  yard,  and 
then  pafs  by  the  door  of  her  apartment, 
crying  with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  houfe 
was  on  fire.  This  alarm  brought  both 
ladies  out  of  their  chambers  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  Peregrine  taking  the  advan- 
tage of  their  running  to  the  ftreet-door, 
entered  the  room  and  concealed  himfelf 
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under  a  large  table  that  ftood  In  an  un- 
obfervcd  corner.  The  nymphs,  as  foon 
as  they  under  ilood  the  caufe  of  his  Mer- 
cury's fuppofed  affright,  returned  to  their 
apartment,  and  having  laid  their  prayers, 
•undrefTcd  themfelves  and  went  to  bed. 
This  fcene,  which  fell  under  v]i«  obfer- 
vation  of  Pickle,  did  not  at  all  contri- 
bute to  the  cooling  of  his  concupiscence, 
but  on  the  contrary  inflamed  him  to  Inch 
a  degree,  that  he  could  fcarce  reftrain  his 
Impatience,  until  by  her  breathing  deep, 
he  concluded  the  fellow-lodger  of  his 
Amanda  was  afleep.  This  welcome 
note  no  iboner  faluted  his  ears,  than  he 
crept  to  his  charmer's  bed-fide,  and  plac- 
ing himfelf  on  his  knees,  gently  laid 
hold  on  her  white  hand,  and  prefled  it 
to  his  lips.  She  had  juft  begun  to  clofe 
her  eyes,  and  enjoy  the  agreeable  op- 
prefiion  of  dumber,  when  fiie  was  rouzed 
by  this  rape,  at  which  fhe  ftarted,  pro- 
nouncing, in  atone  of  furprize  and  dif- 
roay,  *  My  God !  who's  that  ?'  The 
lover,  with  the  moft  insinuating  humi- 
lity, beibught  her  to  hear  him  ;  vowing 
that  his  intention  in  approaching  her 
thus,  was  not  to  violate  the  laws  of  de- 
cency, or  that  indelible •  eftccm  which  (he 
had  engraven  on  his  heart  j  but  to  mi- 
ni felt  his  forrow  and  contrition  for  the 
umbrage  he  had  givfn,  to  pour  forth 
the  overflowings  of  his  foul,  and  tell  her 
that  he  neither  could  nor  wouid  furvive 
her  dilpleafure.  Theic  and  many  more 
pitiKtick  protestations,  accompanied 
xvith  ilghs  and  tears,  and  other  expref- 
fions  of  grief,  which  our  hero  had  at 
command,  could  not  fail  to  melt  the 
tender  heart  of  the  amiable  Fleming, 
already  prepoffefled  in  favourer  his  qua- 
lifications. She  iympathized  fo  much 
whh  his  affliction,  as  to  weep  in  her  turn, 
•when  fnereprefentecl  tho  impofiibility  of 
her  rewarding  his  pafiion  j  and  he,  feiz- 
jng  the  favourable  moment,  reinforced 
his  Solicitations  with  fuch  irrefi.lible 
trvmfports,  that  her  refolution  gave  way, 
file  began  to  breathe  quick,  cxprefud 
her  fear  of  being  overheard  bv  the  other 
Jady,  and  with  an  ejaculation  of,  '  O 
'  Heavens  !  I'm  undone  !'  fufieivd  him, 
after  a  faint  ftrugglr,  to  make  a  lodg- 
ment upon  the  covered  way  of  her  bed. 
Her  honour,  however,  was  fee u red  for 
thepreient,  by  a  Itrange  fort  of  knock- 
ing upon  the  wain  foot,  at  the  other  end 
pf  the  room,  hard  by  the  bed  in  which 
the  female  adventurer  lay. 

Surprized   at  this  circumftance,  the 


lady  begged  him  for  Heavjfes  fake  to 
retreat,  or  .her  reputation  would  be 
ruined  for  ever:  but  when  he  repre- 
fenled  to  her,  that  her  character  would 
run  a  much  greater  riik,  if  he  mould  be 
detected  in  withdrawing,  fhe  confented 
with  great  trepidation  to  his  ftay,  and 
they  liftened  in  filence  to  the  fequel  of 
the  noife  that  alarmed  them.  This  was 
no  other  than  an  expedient  of  the  pain- 
ter, to  awaken  his  duicinea,  with  whom 
he  had  made  an  aflignation,  or  at  leatt 
interchanged  fuch  fignals  as  he  thought 
amounted  to  a  firm  appointment.  His 
nymph  being  diftui  bed  in  her  firft  deep, 
immediately  underftood  the  found,  and 
true  to  the  agreement,  rofe,  and  unbolt- 
ing the  door  as  ibftly  as  pofiible,  gave 
him  admittance,  leaving  it  open  for  his 
more  commodious  retreat. 

While  this  happy  gallant  was  em- 
ployed in  difen  gaging  himfelf  from  the 
difhabille  in  which  he  had  entered,  the 
capuchin  fui  peeling  thatPeregrine  would 
make  another  attempt  upon  his  charge, 
had  crept  filently  to  the  apartment,  in 
order  to  reconnoitre,  left  the  adventure 
mould  be  atchieved  without  his  know- 
ledge; a  circumftance  that  would  de- 
prive him  of  the  profits  he  might  expect 
from  his  privity  and  concurrence.  Find- 
ing the  door  unlatched,  his  fufpicion 
was  confirmed,  and  he  made  no  fcruple 
of  creeping  into  the  chamber  on  all  fours  ^ 
fo  that  the  painter  having  ftripped  himfelf 
to  the  fhirt,  in  groping  about  for  his 
duicinea' s  bed,  chanced  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  fliaven  crown  of  the  father's 
iiead,  which,  by  a  circular  motion,  the 
prieft  began  to  turn  round  in  his  grafp, 
like  a  ball  in  a  focket,  to  the  furprize 
and  consternation  of  poor  Pallet,  who 
having  neither  penetration  to  compre- 
hend the  caufe,  nor  refolution  to  with- 
draw his  fingers  from  this  Hrange  object 
of  his  touch,  ftood  Sweating  in  the  dark* 
and  venting  ejaculations  with  great  de- 
votion. The  friar  tired  with  this  exer- 
cife,  and  the  painful  polture  in  which- 
he  Hooped,  railed  himfelf  gradually  upon 
his  feet,  heaving  up  at  the  fame  time  the 
hand  of  the  p  -.inter,  whole  terror  and 
amazement  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  at 
th;.  unaccountable  elevation,  that  his  fa- 
culties began  to  fail ;  and  his  palm  in 
the  conf'jfion  of  his  fright  Hiding  over 
the  pneft's  forehead,  one  of  his  fingers 
happened  to  iiip  into  his  mouth,  and  was 
immediately  fecured  between  the  capu- 
chin's teeth,  with  as  firm  a  fixture  as  if 
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it  had  been  fcrewed  in  a  blackfmith's 
vice.  The  painter  was  fo  much  difor- 
dered  by  this  fudden  ihap,  which  tor- 
tured him  to  the  bone,  that  forgetting 
all  other  confutations,  he  roared  aloud, 
'  Murder  !  a  fire  !  a  trap,  a  trap !  help, 
'  Chriftians!  for  the  love  of  God,  help  !' 
Our  hero,  confounded  by  theie  excla- 
mations, which  he  knew  would  foon  fill 
the  room  with  fpectators,  and  incenfed 
3t  his  own  mortifying  difappointment, 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  un tatted  banquet} 
and  approaching  the  cauie  of  his  misfor- 
tune, juit  as  his  tormentor  had  thought 
proper  to  releafe  his  finger,  uncharged 
iuch  a  hearty  flap  between  his  fnoulders, 
•as  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  hi- 
deous bellowing ;  then  retiring  unper- 
ceived,  to  his  own  chamber,  was  one 
of  the  firft  who  returned  with  a  light,  on 
pretence  of  having  been  alarmed  with 
his  cries.  The  capuchin  had  taken^he 
fame  precaution,  and  followed  Peregrine 
into  the  room,  pronouncing  tienedicite, 
and  eroding  himielf  with  many  marks  of 
altonifhment.  The  phyfician  and  Jolter 
appearing  at  the  fame  time,  the  unfor- 
tunate painter  was  found  lying  naked  on 
the  floor,  in  all  the  agony  of  horror  and 
difmay,  blowing  upon  his  left-hand, 
that  hung  dangling  from  the  elbow. 
The  circumftance  of  his  being  found  in 
that  apartment,  and  the  attitude  of  his 
affliction,  which  was  extremely  ridicu- 
luous,  provoked  the  doctor  to  a  fmile, 
and  produced  a  finall  relaxation  in  the 
feverity  of  the  governor's  countenance  ; 
while  Pickle,  teftifying  furprize  and 
concern,  lifted  him  from  the  ground, 
and  enquired  into  the  cauie  of  his  pre- 
fent  iituation.  Having,  after  fonie  re- 
collection, and  fruitlels  endeavours  to 
ipeak,  recovered  the  uie  of  his  tongue, 
he  told  them,  that  the  houfe  was  cer- 
tainly haunted  by  evil  fpirits,  by  which 
he  had  been  conveyed  (he  knew  not 
kow)  into  that  apartment,  and  afflicted 
with  ail  the  tortures  of  hell :  that  one  of 
them  had  made  itfelf  lenfible  of  his  feel- 
ing, in  the  ihape  of  a  round  ball  of 
fmooth  flvih,  which  turned  round 
his  hand,  like  an  aftronomtr\s  globe, 
and  then  riling  up  to  a  furpiizing  height, 
was  converted  into  a  machine  that  laid 
hold  on  his  finger,  by  a  ihap,  and  having 
pinned  him  to  the  fpot,  he  continued  for 
ibme  moments  in  unfpeakable  agony. 
At  lait  he  laid  the  engine  feemed  to  melt 
away  from  his  finger,  "and  he  received  a 
fudden  thwack  upon  his  lliov.l-iicjs,  as 


if  difcharged  by  the  arm  of  a  giant, 
which  overthrew  him  in  an  initant  upon 
the  floor.  The  prieft  hearing  this  ftrange 
account,  pulled  out  of  one  of  his  pouches 
a  piece  of  confecrated  candle,  which  he 
lighted  immediately,  and  muttered  cer- 
tain myfterious  conjurations.  Jo!ter, 
imagining  that  Pallet  was  drunk,  fhook 
his  head,  faying,  he  believed  the  ipirit: 
was  no  where  but  in  his  own  brain. 
The  phyfician,  for  once  condefcended 
to  be  a  wag,  and  looking  towards  one 
of  the  bed. s,  obferved,  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  painter  had  been  mi  fled  by 
the  flefh,  and  not  by  the  ipirit.  The 
fair  Fleming  lay  in  iilent  aftonifhment 
and  affright  j  and  her  fellow-lodger,  in 
order  to  acquit  herfelf  of  all  fufpickm, 
exclaimed  with  incredible  volubility 
againft  the  author  of  this  uproar,  who 
(the  did  not  doubt)  had  concealed  him- 
fclf  in  the  apartment  with  a  view  of 
perpetrating  ibme  wicked  attempt  upon 
her  precious  virtue,  and  was  punifhed 
and  prevented  by  the  immediate  inter- 
pofition  of  Heaven.  At  her  defire,  there- 
fore, and  at  the  earned  felicitation  of 
the  other  lady,  he  was  conducted  to  his' 
own  bed,  and  the  chamber  being  eva- 
cuated, they  locked  their  door,  fully  re- 
fclved  to  admit  no  more  vifitants  for 
that  night :  while  Peregrine,  mad  with 
feeing  the  delicious  raorfel,  fnatched 
(as  it  were)  from  his  very  lip,  italked 
through  the  paifage,  like  a  ghcit,  in  hope 
of  finding  fome  opportunity  of  re-  enter - 
in:;,  till  the  day  beginning  to  break,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire,  curfing  the  idioti- 
cal  conduit  of  the  painter,  which  had 
fo  unluckily  interfered  with  his  delight. 


C  H  A  P.     XXI. 

THIiY  DEPART  FROM  GHENT.  OUR 
HERO  ENGAGES  IN  A  POLITICAL 
DISPUTE  WITH  HIS  MISTRESS, 
WHOM  HE  OI'FENDS,  AND  PACI- 
FIES WITH  SUBMISSION'.  HE 
PRACTISED  AN  EXPEDIENT  TO 
DETAIN  THE  CARRIAGE  AT 
A  L  O  S  T ,  AND  CONFIRMS  THE 
PRIEST  IN  HIS  INTEREST. 

NEXT  d:-!y,    about   one   o"c"o:k, 
after  having  feen  every  thing  re- 
markable in  town,  and  been  prcf-nt  :<.* 
the  execution  of  two  youths,  who  were 
hanged  for  ;  re,  they  took 

their  departure  from  Ghent,  in-t'v 
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carriage  which  had  brought  them  thi- 
ther ;  and  the  converfation  turning  up- 
on the  punifhment  they  had  feen  inflic\- 
ed,  the  Fkmifli  beauty  exprefled  great 
fyinpathy  and  companion  for  the  un- 
happy fufferers,  who  (as  flie  had  been 
informed)  had  fallen  vi6lims  to  the  ma- 
lice of  the  accufer.  Her  fentiments 
were  efpoufed  by  all  the  company,  ex- 
cept the  French  lady  of  pleafure  j  who, 
thinking  the  credit  of  the  fiiterhood  con- 
cerned in  the  affair,  bitterly  inveighed 
againfl  the  profligacy  of  the  age,  and 
particularly  the  bale  and  villainous  at- 
tempts of  man  upon  the  chaitity  of  the 
weaker  lex  ;  faying,  with  a  look  of  in- 
dignation directed  to  the  painter,  that 
for  her  own  part,  flie  mould  never  be 
able  to  maniferr.  the  acknowledgment  me 
owed  to  Providence,  for  having  pro- 
tected her  latl  night  from  the  wicked 
aims  of  unbridled  luft.  This  obfer- 
vation  introduced  a  feries  of  jokts,  at 
the  expence  of  Pallet,  who  hung  his 
ears,  and  fat  with  a  filent  air  of  de- 
jection, fearing  that  through  the  male- 
volence of  the  phyiician,  his  adventure 
might  reach  the  ears  of  his  wife.  In- 
deed, though  we  have  made  fhift  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  tranfaclion  to  the  reader, 
it  was  an  inextricable  myftery  to  every 
individual  in  the  diligence  ;  becauie  the 
part  which  was  ailed  by  the  capuchin 
was  known  to  himfelf  alone  ;  and  even 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  Pickle's  be- 
ing concerned  in  the  affair  $  fo  that  the 
greatelt  ftiare  of  the  painter's  fufferingg 
were  fuppoted  to  be  the  exaggerations 
of  his  own  extravagant  imagination. 

In  the  rriidit  of  their  dii'courfe  on  this 
extraordinary  iubject,  the  driver  told 
them,  that  they  were  now  on  die  very 
fpot  where  a  detachment  of  the  allied 
army  had  been  intercepted  and  cut  off 
by  the  French  5  and  flopping  the  vehicle, 
entertained  them  with  a  local  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Melle.  Upon  this 
occafion,  the  Fiemiih  lacly^  who,  iince 
her  marriage,  had  become  a  keen  par- 
tisan for  the  French,  gave  a  minute  de- 
tail of  all  the  circumitances,  as  they 
had  been  reprefented  to  her  by  her  huf- 
bands  brother,  who  was  in  the  a&ion. 
This  account,  which  funk  the  number 
of  the  French  to  lixteen,  and  railed  that 
pf  th$  ailits  to  twenty  thoufand  men, 
was  fo  uifagreeable  to  truth,  as  well  :is 
--tO  the  laudable  partiality  of  Peregrine, 
that  he  ventered  to  contradict  her  alier- 
s  j  and  a  fierce  difputc  commenced, 


that  not  only  regarded  the  prefent  q«ef-» 
tion,  but  alfo  comprehended  all  the  bat- 
tles in  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  commanded  againlt  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth. In  the  courfe  of  thefe  debates, 
fhe  diverted  the  great  general  of  all  the 
glory  he  had  acquired,  by  affirming, 
that  every  victory  he  gained  was  pur- 
pofely  loll  by  the  French  generals,  in 
order  to  bring  the  fchemes  of  Madam 
de  Maintenon  into  difcreditj  and  as  a 
particular  inftance,  alledged  that  while 
the  citadel  of  Lifle  was  befieged,  Lewis 
laid,  in  prefence  of  the  dauphin,  that 
if  the  allies  mould  be  obliged  to  raife 
the  liege,  he  would  immediately  declare 
his  marriage  with  that  ladyj  upon 
which,  the  fon  fent  private  orders  to 
Marfhal  Boufflers  to  furrender  the  place. 
This  ftrange  allegation  was  fupported 
by  the  affeverations  of  the  prielt  and 
the  courtezan,  and  admitted  as  truth 
by  the  governor,  who  pretended  to  have 
heard  it  from  good  authority  :  while  the 
doctor  fat  neutral,  as  one  who  thought 
it  fcandalous  to  know  the  hiftory  of  fuch 
modern  events.  The  Ifraelite,  being  a 
true  Dutchman,  lifted  himfelf  under  the 
banners  of  our  hero  j  who,  in  attempt- 
ing to  demonftrate  theabfurdity  and  im- 
probability of  what  they  had  advanced, 
raifed  fuch  a  hue  and  cry  againft  him- 
felf, and  being  inienfibly  heated  in  the 
altercation,  irritated  his  Amanda  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  her  charming  eyes  kind- 
led with  fury,  and  he  faw  great  reafon 
to  think,  that  if  -he  did  not  fall  upon 
ibme  method  to  deprecate  her  wrath,  fhe 
would  in  a  twinkling  facrifice  all  her 
efteem  for  him,  to  her  own  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  the  French  nation.  Moved  by 
this  apprehenfion,  his  ardour  cooled  by 
degrees,  and  he  infenfibly  detached  him- 
felf from  the  argument,  leaving  the 
whole  care  of  (importing  it  the  Jew j 
who,  finding  himfelf  deferted,  was  fain 
to  yield  with  clifcretion  j  fo  that  the 
French  remained  matters  of  the  field, 
and  their  young  heroine  refumed  her 
good  humour. 

Our  hero  having  prudently  fubmitted 
to  the  fuperior  intelligence  of  his  fair 
en  Haver,  began  to  be  barafled  with  the 
fears  of  loling  her  for  ever,  and  let  his 
invention  at  work,  to  contrive  ibme 
means  of  indemnifying  himfelf  fur  his 
aifiduities,  prefents,  and  the  difappoint- 
ment  he  had  already  undergone.  Oil 
pretence  of  enjoying  a  freer  air,  he 
mounted  the  box,  and  employed  his  elo- 
cution 
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and  generofity  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  the  driver  undertook  to  difable  the 
diligence  from  proceeding  beyond  the 
town  of  Aloft  for  that  day  5  and  in  con  - 
fequence  of  his  promife,  gently  over- 
turned it  when  they  were  but  a  mile 
ftiort  of  that  baiting  place.  He  had 
taken  his  meafures  fo  difcreetly,  that 
this  accident  was  attended  with  no  other 
inconvenience  than  a  fit  of  fear  that 
took  pofTedion  of  the  ladies,  and  the 
necellity  to  which  they  were  reduced 
by  the  declaration  of  the  coachman, 
who,  upon  examining  the  carriage,  af- 
fured  the  company  that  the  axle-tree 
had  given  way,  and  advifed  them  to 
walk  forward  to  the  inn,  while  he 
would  jog  after  them  at  a  flow  pace, 
and  do  his  endeavour  the  damage  mould 
be  immediately  repaired.  Peregrine  pre- 
tended to  be  very  much  concerned  at 
what  had  happened,  and  even  curled 
the  driver  for  his  inadvertency,  expreff- 
ing  infinite  impatience  to  be  at  BrufTcls, 
and  wiming  that  this  misfortune  might 
not  detain  them  another  night  upon  the 
road  ;  but  when  his  under-ilrapper,  ac- 
cording to  his  infti  notions,  came  after- 
wards to  the  inn,  andgave  them  to  un- 
derftand  that  the  workman  he  had  em- 
ployed could  not  poffibly  refit  the  ma- 
chine in  lefs  than  fix  hours,  the  crafty 
youth  affefted  to  lofe  all  temper,  ftorin- 
ed  at  his  emilTary,  whom  he  reviled  in 
the  iitoft  opprobrious  terms,  and  threat- 
ened to  cane  for  his  mifconduct.  The 
fellow  protefte-1,  with  great  humility, 
that  their  being  overturned  was  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  axle  tree,  and  not 
to  his  want  of  care  or  dexterity  in  driv- 
ing ;  though  rather  than  be  -thought  the 
caufe  of  incommoding  him,  he  would 
enquire  for  a  poft-chaife,  in  which  he 
might  depart  for  Brufiels  immediately. 
This  expedient  Pickle  reiecled,  unlefs 
the  whole  company  couicl  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  fame  mar.ner  ;  and  he  had 
been  previously  informed  by  the  driver, 
that  the  town  could  not  furniih  more 
than  one  vehicle  of  that  fort.  His  go- 
vernor, who  was  quite  ignorant  of  his 
icheme,  reprefented  that  one  night  would 
foon  be  pafled  5  and  exhorted  him  to 
bear  this  finall  dii'appointment  with  a 
good  grace,  efpecially  as  the  houfe  feem- 
ed  to  be  well  provided  for  their  enter- 
tainment, and  the  company  fo  much 
difpofed  to  be  fociable.  The  capuchin, 
who  had  found  his  account  in  culi vot- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  the  young  itran- 


ger,  was  not  ill-pleafed  at  this  event, 
which  might,  by  protracting  the  term 
of  their  intercourfe,  yield  him  Ibrne  op- 
portunity of  profiting  (till  farther  by  his 
liberality :  he  therefore  joined  Mr.  Jol- 
ter  in  his  admonitions,  congratulating 
hiniielf  upon  the  profpeft  of  enjoying 
his  converfation  a  little  longer  than  he 
hadexpecled.  Our  young  gentleman  re- 
ceived a  compliment  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  from  the  Hebrew,  who  had  that 
day  exercifed  his  gallantry  upon  the 
French  coquette,  and  was  not  without 
hope  of"  reaping  the  fruits  cf  his  atten- 
tion ;  his  rival,  the  painter,  being  quite 
diigraced  and  dejected  by  the  advenWs 
of  iaft  night.  As  for  the  doclor,  he 
was  too  much  ingrafted  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  importance,  to  in- 
tereft  himfe'f  in  the  affair,  or  it's  ccn- 
feqi-ences,  farther  than  by  obfeirins^ 
that  the  European  powers  ought  to  eliar 
bliili  publick  games,  like  thofe  that 
were  celebrated  of  old  in  Greece;  in 
which  cafe,  every  itate  would  be  fup- 
piied  with  fuch  dextrous  charioteers,  as 
would  drive  a  machine  at  full  fpeed, 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  precipice, 
without  rniy  danger  of  it's  being  over- 
thrown. Peregrine  could  not  help  yield- 
ing to  their  remenitrances,  and  un: Lei 
comphifance,  for  which  he  thanked 
them  in  very  poiite  tenr;8  j  and  his  paf- 
fion  feeming  to  fubiide,  propofed  they 
fhouid  amufe  themfdves  in  walking 
round  the  ramparts.  He  hoped  to  cnj-jy 
fome  private  converfation  with  his  ad- 
mired Fleming,  whoJiad  this  whole  day 
behaved  with  re:r;?rkable  refer ve.  The 
p.-cpalhl  being  embraced,  he  (as  ufual) 
handed  her  into  the  ftreet,  and  took  all 
opportunities  of  promoting  his  fuit;  but 
they  were  attended  fo  clolcly  by  her  fa- 
ther contcdbr,  that  he  forci1;\v  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  accompiifn  his  aim, 
without  tKe  connivance  of  that  eccle- 
iiailick.  This  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  with  another  purfe,  which  he  of- 
fti-ed,  and  was  accepted  as  a  charitable 
atonement  for  his  criminal  behaviour 
during  the  interview  which  the  friar 
had  procured  for  the  good  of  his  ibu4^ 
The  benefaction  was  no  fconer  made, 
than  the  pious  mendicant  edged  off  l»y 
liuie  and  little,  till  he  joined  the  reft  of 
the  company,  leaving  his  generous  pa- 
tron at  full  liberty  to  prcfecute  his  pur- 
pole.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  fhat  cue 
adventures  made  a  good  ufe  of  this  oc- 
ca£on  ;  h,e  praftifed.  a  thjufiifld  flowers 
X  of 
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of  rhetorick,  and  actually  exhaufted  his 
whole  addrefs,  in  perfuading  her  to  have 
companion  upon  his  mifery,  and  indulge 
him  with  another  private  audience,  with- 
out which  he  fhould  rundiltra&ed,  and 
be  guilty  of  extravagances,  which,  in 
the  humanity  of  her  difpofition,  me 
would  weep  to  fee.  But,  inftead  of 
complying  with  his  requeft,  fhe  chid 
him  feverely  for  his  prefumption,  in 
profecuting  her  with  his  vicious  ad- 
dreifes.  She  afTured  him,  th \t  although 
fhe  had  fecured  a  chamber  for  herfelf  in 
this  place,  bccaufe  fhe  had  no  ambition 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  other 
lady,  he  would  be  in  the  wrong  to  dif- 
turb  her  with  another  nocturnal  vifit  j 
for  fhe  was  determined  to  deny  him  ad- 
mittance. The  lover  was  comforted  by 
this  hint,  which  he  understood  in  the 
true  acceptation  j  and  his  pafilon  being 
inflamed  by  the  obrtacles  he  had  met 
with,  his  heart  beat  high  with  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  poffeflion.  Thefe  raptures  of 
expectation  produced  an  inquietude, 
which  difabled  him  from  bearing  that 
fliare  of  the  conversation  for  which  he 
11  fed  to  be  dillinguifhed.  His  behaviour 
at  fupper  was  a  viciiTitude  of  fiartings 
and  reveries.  Tire  capuchin,  imputing 
this  diforder  to  a  fecond  repulfe  from 
his  charge,  began  to  be  invaded  with 
the  apprehenfion  of  being  obliged  to  re- 
fund, and  in  a  whifper  forbade  our  hero 
to  deipair. 


CHAP.     XXI F. 

THE  FRENCH  COQUETTE  ENTRAPS 
THE  HEART  OF  THE  JEW,  A- 
GAINST  WHOM  PALLET  ENTERS 
INTO  A  CONSPIRACY  5  BY  WHICH 
PEREGRINE  IS  AGAIN  DISAP- 
POINTED. AND  THE  HEBREW'S 
INCONTINENCE  EXPOSED. 

ME  A  N  W  H  I  L  E,  the  French  fy- 
rep,  baulked  in  her  defign  upon 
her  Englifh  cully,  who  was  io  eafily 
di (heartened,  and  hung  his  ears  in  ma- 
.  n  if  eft  defpondence,  rather  than  run  the 
riik  of  making  a  voyage  that  fhould  be 
altogether  unprofitable,  refolved  to  prac- 
tife  her  charms  upon  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant. She  had  already  made  fuch  in- 
novation upon  his  heart,  that  he  culti- 
vated her  with  peculiar  complacency, 
gazed  upon  her  with  a  moft  libidinous 
ftare,  and  unbended  his  afpeft  into  a 


grin  that  was  truly  Ifraelitim.  Tb* 
painter  faw,  and  was  offended  at  this 
correfpondence,  which  he  confidtred  as 
ah  infult  upon  his  misfortune,  as  well 
as  an  evident  preference  of  his  rival ; 
and  confciousof  his  own  timidity,  fwal- 
lowed  an  extraordinary  glai's,  that  his 
invention  might  be  ftimulated,  and  his 
refolution  railed  to  the  contrivance  and 
execution  of  fbme  fcheme  of  revenge. 
The  wine,  however,  failed  in  the  ex- 
peeled  effeft,  and  without  infpiring  him 
with  the  plan,  ferved  only  to  quicken 
his  defire  of  vengeance  j  fo  that  he  com- 
municated his  purpofe  to  his  friend  Pe- 
regrine, and  begged  his  afliftance  j  but 
our  young  gentleman  was  too  intent 
upon  his  own  affair,  to  mind  the  con- 
cerns of  any  other  perfon  j  and  he  de- 
clining to  be  engaged  in  the  projecl, 
Pallet  had  recourfe  to  the  genius  of 
Pickle's  valet  de  chambre,  who  readily 
embarked  in  the  undertaking,  and  in- 
vented a  plan,  which  was  executed  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  evening  being  pretty  far  advanc- 
ed, and  the  company  ieparated  into  their 
relpective  apartments,  Pickle  repaired, 
in  all  the  impatience  of  youth  and  de- 
fire,  to  the  chamber  of  his  charmer,  and 
finding  the  door  unbolted,  entered  in  a 
tranfport  of  joy.  By  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  flione  through  the  win- 
dow, he  was  conducted  to  her  bed, 
which  he  approached  in  the  utmoit  agi- 
tation j  and  perceiving  her  to  all  ap- 
pearance afleep,  efiayed  to  wake  her  with 
a  gentle  kif's  j  but  this  method  proved 
ineffectual,  becaufe  fhe  was  determined 
to  fave  herielf  the  confufion  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  his  guilt.  He  repeated 
the  application,  murmured  a  moil  paf- 
fionate  falutation  in  her  ear,  and  took 
fuch  other  gentle  methods  of  fignifying 
his  prefence,  as  perfuaded  hire  that  fhe 
was  refolved  to  ileep,  in  fpite  of  all  his 
endeavours.  Fiufhed  with  this  agree- 
able fiippofiticn,  he  locked  the  door,  in 
order  to  prevent  interruption,  and  Deal- 
ing himfelf  under  the  cloaths,  fet  for- 
tune at  defiance,  while  he  held  the  fair 
creature  circled  in  his  arms. 

Nevertheless,  near  as  he  feemed  to  be 
to  the  happy  accomplifhment  of  his  de- 
fire,  his  hope  was  again  fr  ultra  ted  with. 
a  fearful  noife,  which  in  a  moment 
awaked  his  Amanda  in  a  fright,  and 
for  the  prefc-nt  engaged  all  his  atten- 
tion. His  valet  de  chambre,  whom 
Pallet  had  confulted  as  a  confederate  iu 
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Ins  revenge  againft  the  lady  of  pleafure 
and  her  Jewifli  gallant,  had  hired  of 
certain  Bohemians,  who  chanced  to  lodge 
at  the  inn,  a  jack  afs  adorned  with  bells, 
which,  when  every  body  was  retired  to 
reft,  and  the  Hebrew  fuppoled  to  be 
bedded  wkh  his  milirefs,  they  led  up 
(rail's  into  a  long  thoroughfare,  from 
which  the  chambers  were  detached  on 
each  fide.  The  painter,  perceiving  the 
lady's  door  a-jar,  according  to  his  ex- 
pedtation,  mounted  this  animal,  with 
intention  to  ride  into  the  room,  and  dif- 
turb  he  lovers  in  the  mid.'t  of  their  mu- 
tual endearments  ;  but  the  afs,  true  to 
it's  kind,  finding  himf.'lf  bedrid  by  an 
unknown  rider,  inftead  of  advancing  in 
obedience  to  his  conductor,  retreated 
backward  to  the  other  end  of  the  paf- 
fage,  <n  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
painter,  who  fpurred  and  kicked,  and 
pummelled  to  no  purpofe.  It  was 
the  roife  of  this  contention  between 
Pallet  ind  the  afs,  which  invaded  the 
ears  of  Peregrine  and  his  miftrefs,  nei- 
ther of  whom  could  fV-rm  the  leaft  ra- 
tional conjecture  about  the  caufe  of  fuch 
ftrange  di;turbance,  wrnVh  incre  fed  as 
the  animal  approached  their  apartment. 
At  length,  the  bourique" s  re  rograde 
motion  was  oSftrufted  by  the  door, 
which  it  forced  open,  in  a  twinkling, 
with  one  kick,  and  entered  with  fucu 
complication  of  found,  as  terrified  the 
hdy  almoft  into  a  fit,  and  threw  her 
lover  into  the  utmolt  perplexity  and  con- 
fulion.  The  painter,  finding  himfeif 
thus  violently  intruded  into  the  bed- 
chamber of  he  knew  not  whom,  and 
dreading  the  refentment  of  the  polll-ffor, 
who  might  difcharge  a  piilol  at  him  as 
a  robber  who  had  broke  into  his  apart- 
ment, was  overwhelmed  with  conlter- 
rm  on,  and  redoubled  his  exertion  to 
accomplish  a  ipeedy  retreat,  fweating 
ail  cne  tiniu  wiih  fear,  and  putting  up 
petitions  to  Hea\ren  for  his  fafety ;  but 
his  ob.tinate  companion,  regardiefs  cf 
his  fituation,  in  (lead  of  fubmitting  to 
his  conduct,  beo-an  to  turn  round  like 
a  miliitone,  the  united  found  of  his 
feet  and  bells  producing  a  molt  fur- 
prizing  concert.  The  unfortunate  rider, 
whirling  about  in  this  manner,  would 
have  quitted  his  feat,  and  left  the  beaft 
to  his  own  amufement,  but  the  rotation 
was  fo  rapid,  that  the  terror  of  a  fevere 
fill  hindered  him  from  attempting  to 
dii'mount,  and  in  the  defperation  of  his 
Jaeart,  lit  feized  one  of  it's  ears.,  wix'.c'u, 
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he  pinched  fo  unmercifully,  that  the 
creature  let  up  his  throat,  and  brayed 
aloud.  This  hideous  exclamation  was 
no  fooner  heard  by  the  fair  Fleming, 
already  chilled  with  panick,  and  pre- 
pared with  fuperftition,  than  believing 
nerfelf  vifited  by  the  devil,  who  was 
permitted  to  punife  her  for  her  infidelity 
tothemaniage-bed,  me  uttered  a  fcream, 
and  began  to  repeat  her  pater-  no fter  with 
a  loud  voice.  Her  lover,  finding  him- 
f'lf  under  the  neccflity  of  retiring,  ftart- 
ed  up,  and  itung  with  the  molt  violent 
panr.o  of  r  \ge  and  disappointment,  ran 
directly  ii>  the  fpot  from  whence  this  dia- 
bolical noifr  feemed  to  proceed.  There 
encountering  the  afs,  he  difcharged  fuch 
a  volley  of  blows  at  him  and  his  rider, 
that  ,he  creature  carried  him  off  at  a 
round  trot,  and  thtv  roared  in  unifon 
all  the  way.  Having  thus  cleared  the  » 
room  of  fuch  difigreeabie  company,  he 
went  back  to  his  miftrefs,  and  alluring 
her,  that  this  was  only  fome  foolifii 
prank  of  Pallet,  took  his  leave,  with  a 
promile  of  returning  after  the  quitt  of 
the  inn  Ihould  be  eltablimed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  noife  of  the 
bourique,  the  cries  of  the  painter,  and 
the  lady's  fcream,  had  alarmed  the 
whole  houfej  and  the  afs,  in  the  preci- 
pit  ition  of  his  retreat,  feeing  people  with 
lights  before  him,-  took  melter  in  the  . 
apartment  for  which  he  was  at  fir II  tle- 
figaed,  juit  as  the  Levite,  aiouzed  at 
the  uproar,  had  quitted  his  dulcinea, 
and  was  attempting  to  recover  his  own 
chamber  unperceived.  Seeing  himfelf 
oppofed  by  fach  an  animal,  mounted 
by  a  tall,  meagre,  lanthorn-jaw'd  figure, 
haif'  naked,  with  a  white  night- cap  upon 
his  head,  which  added  to  the  natural 
palenefs  of  his  complexion,  the  Jew  was 
fotely  troubled  in  mind,  and  believing 
it  to  be  an  apparition  of  Balaam  and 
his  afs,  fled  backward  with  a  nimble 
pace,  and  crept  under  the  bed,  where 
he  lay  concealed.  Jvlr.  Jolter,  and  the 
piieft,  who  were  the  foiemoll  of  thofe 
who  had  been  arouzed  by  the  noife,  wefe 
not  unmoved  when  they  law  luch  a 
fptclaclerufhing  into  his  chamber,  from 
whence  the  lady  of  pleafure  began  to 
fhriek.  The  governor  made  a  full  halt, 
and  the  capuchin  difcovered  no  inclina- 
tion to  proceed.  They  were,  however, 
by  the  preflure  of  the  crowd  that  fol- 
lowed them,  thru  ft  forward  to  the  doorv 
thorough  which  ilxc  viiion  eniv-redj  and, 
there  jcltcr,  with  great  ceremony,  (?oin- 
X,  2  plimented 
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plimented  his  reverence  with  the  pas, 
beieeching  him  to  walk  in.  The  men- 
dicant was  too  courteous  and  humble 
to  accept  this  prehemincnce,  and  a  very 
carneft  difpute  enfuedj  during  which 
the  afs,  in  the  courfe  of  his  circuit, 
{hewed  hhnfelf  and  rider,  and  in  a 
trice  decided  the  ccnteft;  for,  ftruck 
with  this  fecond  glimpie,  both,  atone 
inftant,  fprung  backward  with  fuch 
force,  as  overturned  their  next  men, 
who  communicated  the  impulie  to  thofe 
that  itood  behind  them,  and  thefe  again 
to -others;  fo  that  the  whole  pafTige  was 
flrewed  with  a  long  file  of  people,  that 
lay  in  a  line,  like  the  feqxiel  and  de- 
pendance  of  a  pack  of  cards.  In  the 
midftof  this  havock,  our  hero  returned 
from  his  own  room  with  an  air  of  afto- 
nifhment,  afldng  the  cauie  of  this  tip- 
roar.  Receiving  fuch  hints  of  intelli- 
gence as  Joker's  confirmation  would 
permit  him  to  give,  he  lhatched  the 
candle  out  of  his  hand,  and  advanced 
into  the  haunted  chamber  without  heii- 
tatibn,  being  followed  by  all  prefent, 
•who  broke  forth  into  a  long  and  loud 
peal  of  laughter,  when  they  perceived 
the  ludicrous  fource  of  their  difquiet. 
The  painter  himfelf  made  an  effort  to 
join  their  mirth,  but  he  had  been  fo  har- 
rowed by  fear,  and  fmarted  fo  much 
with  the  pain  of  the  difciplinehe  had  re- 
ceived from  Pickle,  that  he  could  not, 
with  all  his  endeavour,  vanquifh  the 
ruefulnefs  of  his  countenance.  His  at- 
tempt ferved  only  to  increafe  the  uuk- 
wardnefs  of  his  fituation,  which  was 
net  at  all  mended  by  the  behaviour  of 
thecoquette,  who,  furious  with  her  dif- 
appointment,  flipped  on  a  petticoat  and 
bed-gown,  and  fpringing  upon  him, 
like  "another  Hecuba,  with  her  nails, 
deprived  all  one  fide  of  his  nofc  of  the 
ikm,  and  would  not  have  left  him  an 
eye  to  fee  through,  if  foma  of  the  com- 
pany had  not  reicued  him  from  her  un- 
merciful talons.  Provoked  at  this  out- 
rage, as  well  as  by  her  behaviour  to 
him  in  the  diligence,  he  pubiickly  ex- 
plained his  intention  in  entering  her 
chamber  jn  this  equipage;  and  miffing 
the  Hebrew  among  the  fpeclators,  af- 
ftm-d  them  that  ho  muft  have  abfccnd- 
ed  ibmewhere  in  the  apartment.  In 
pursuance  of  this  intimation,  the  room 
•was  immediately  fearched,  and  the  mor- 
tified Levite  pulled  by  the  heels  frcm 
his  lurking-place;  fo  that  Pallet  had 
the  good  fortune,  at  latt,  to  transfer  the 


laugh  from  himfelf  to  his  rival  and  the 
French  inamorata,  who  accordingly  un- 
derwent the  ridicule  of  the  whole  audi- 


C  H  A  P.     XXIII. 

PALLET  ENDEAVOURING  TO  UN- 
RAVEL THE  MYSTERY  OF  THB 
T'UiATMEN  THE  HAD  RECEIVED, 
F/I.LS  OUT  OF  THE  FRYING- 
PAN  INTO  THE  FIRE. 

l^JEVERTHELESS,  Pallet,  was 
J/^l  ftill  confounded,  and  chagiined 
by  one  coniidcration,  which  was  no 
other  than  that  of  his  having  been  fo 
roughly  handled  in  the  chamber,  be- 
longing, as  (he  found  upon  enquiry)  to 
the  handfome  young  lady,  who.was  un- 
der'the  capuchin's  direction.  He  recol- 
lecled,  that  the  door  was  faft  locked, 
when  his  bead  burft  it  open;  and  he 
had  no  reafon  to  believe  that  any  perfbn 
followed  him  in  his  irruption;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  could  not  imagine,  that 
fuch  a  gentle  creature  would  either  'at- 
tempt to  commit,  or  be  able  to  execute 
iucli  a  defperate  a  (fault  as  that  which 
his  body  had  fuftaintd;  and  her  de- 
meanor was  fo  modeft  and  circumfpeft, 
that  he  durft  not  harbour  the  leaft  fuipi- 
cion  of  her  virtue. 

Thefe  reflections  bewildered  him  in 
the  labyrinth  of  thought :  he  rummaged 
his  whole  imagination,  endeavouring 
to  account  for  what  had  happened.  At 
length  he  concluded,  that  either  Pere- 
grine, or  the  devil,  or  both,  muft  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  determined,  for  the  fatisfac~tion  of 
his  curiofity,  to  watch  our  hero's  mo- 
tions, during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  night,  fo  narrowly  that  his  conduct, 
myilericus  as  it  was,  mould  not  be  able 
to  elude  his  penetration. 

With  thefe  fentimcnts  he  retired  to 
his  own  room,  after  the  afs  had  been 
reftored  to  the  right  owners,  and  the 
prieft  had  vifited  and  confirmed  his  fair 
ward,  who  had  been  almoft  dittracled 
with  fear.  Silence  no  iboner  prevailed 
again,  than  he  crawled  darkling  towards 
her  door,  and  huddled  himfelf  up  in  an 
obfcure  corner,  from  whence  he  might 
obferve  the  ingrefs  or  egrefs  of  any  hu- 
man creature.  He  had  not  long  re- 
mained in  this  poliure,  when,  fatigued 
with  this  adventure,  and  that  of  the 
preceding 
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preceding  night,  his  faculties  were  gra- 
dually overpowered  with  (lumber;  and 
falling  faft  afteap,  he  began  to  fnore 
like  a  who'e  congregation  of  prefbyte- 
rians.  Tie  FL;mifh  beauty,  hearing 
this  difcordant  noife  in  the  pafiage,  be- 
jj.in  to  be  afraid  of  fome  new  alarm, 
"and  very  prudently  bolted  her  door:  fo 
that  when  her  lover  wanted  to  repeat  his 
vifit,  he  was  not  only  furprized  and  in- 
cenfed  at  this  difagreeable  ferenade,  the 
author  of  which  he  did  not  know  ;  but 
when  compelled  by  hisparlion,  which  was 
by  this  time  wound  to  the  higheft  pitch, 
he  ventured  to  approach  the  entrance,  he 
had  the  extreme  mortification  to  find  him- 
felf  ftmt  out.  He  durlt  not  knock  or  fig- 
nify  his  pretence  in  any  other  manner,  on 
account  of  the  lady's  reputation,  which 
would  have  greatly  fuftered,  had  the 
fnorer  been  waked  by  his  endeavours. 
Had  he  known  that  the  peifon  who  thus 
thwarted  his  views  was  the  painter,  he 
would  have  taken  fome  effectual  itep  to 
remove  him;  but  he  could  not  conceive 
what  fliould  induce  Pallet  to  take  up  his 
refidence  in  that  corner;  nor  could  he 
ufe  the  afliftance  of  a  light,  to  diltin- 
guifh  him,  becaufe  there  was  not  a 
candle  burning  in  the  houfe. 

It  is  irapoflible  to  defcribe  the  rage 
and  vexation  of  our  hero,  while  he  con- 
tinued thus  tantalized  upon  the  brink 
of  blifs,  after  his  defire  had  been  exai- 
perated  by  the  circumftances  of  his  two 
former  difappointments.  He  ejaculated 
a  thoufand  execrations  againft  his  own 
fortune;  curled  all  his  fellow-travellers 
without  exception;  vowed  revenge  againft 
the  painter,  who  had  twice  confounded 
his  moil  interefting  fcheme;  and  was 
tempted  to  execute  immediate  venge- 
ance upon  the  unknown  cauie  of  his 
prefent  miicarringe.  In  this  agony  of 
diffraction  did  hel'weattwo  whole  hours 
in  the  paiiage,  though  not  without  fome 
faint  hope  of  being  delivered  from  his 
tormentor,  who  (he  imagined)  upon 
waking,  would  undoubtedly,  mift  his 
quarters,  and  leave  the  field  free  to  his 
defigns;  but  when  he  heard  the  cock 
repeat  his  falutation  to  the  morn,  which 
began  to  open  on  the  rear  of  night,  he 
could  no  longer  retrain  his  indignation. 
Going  to  his  own  chamber,  he  filled  a  ba- 
fon  widi  cold  water,  and  landing  at  fome 
dirtance,  difcharged  it  full  in  the  face  of 
the  gaping  fnorer,  who,  over  and  above 
the  furprize  occafioned  by  the  applica- 
tion, was  almoti  fuffocatea  by  the  li- 


quor that  entered  his  mouth,  and  ran 
down  into  his  wind-pipe.  While  he 
gafped  likeaperfon  half  drowned,  with- 
out knowing  the  nature  of  his  difafter^ 
or  remembering  the  lituation  in  which 
he  fell  afleep.  Peregrine  retired  to  his 
own  door,  and,  to  his  no  finall  a(k>- 
nifhment,  from  a  long  howl  that  invaded 
his  ears,  learned  that  the  patient  was 
no  other  than  Pallet,  who  had  now,  for 
the  third  time,  baulked  his  good  fortune. 
Enraged  at  the  complicated  trefpafles 
of  this  unfortunate  offender,  he  rufhed 
from,  his  apartment  with  a  hori'e-whip, 
and  encountering  the  painter  in  his 
flight,  overturned  him  in  the  paiTage. 
There  he  exercifed  the  inftrument  of  his 
wrath  with  great  feverity,  on  pretence 
of  mistaking  him  for  fome  prefumptu- 
ous  cur,  which  had  difturbed  the  re- 
pofe  of  the  inn;  nay,  when  he  called 
aloud  for  mercy  in  a  fupplicating  tone, 
and  his  chaftifer  could  no  longer  pretend 
to  treat  him  as  a  quadruped,  fuch  was 
the  virulence  of  the  young  gentleman's 
indignation,  that  he  could  not  help  de- 
claring his  fatisfaction,  by  telling  Pal- 
let he  had  richly  deferred  the  punimment 
he  had  undergone,  for  his  madnefs, 
folly,  and  impertinence,  in  contriving 
and  executing  fuch  idle  fchemes,  as  had 
no  other  tendency  than  that  of  plaguing 
his  neighbours. 

Pallet  protefted,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, that  he  was  innocent,  as  the 
child  unborn,  of  an  intention  to  give 
umbrage  to  any  perfon  whatever,  except 
the  Ifraelite  and  his  doxy,  who  he  knew 
had  incurred  his  dilplealure.  '  But,  as 
God  is  my  Saviour  !'  faid  he,  *  I  be- 
lieve I  am  perfecuted  with  witchcraft, 
and  begin  to  think  that  damn'd  prieft 
is  an  agent  for  the  devil ;;  for  he  has 
been  but  two  nights  in  our  company, 
during  which  I  have  not  clofed  an 
eyej  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
tormented  by  all  the  fiends  of  hell.* 
Pickle  peevifhly  replied,  that  his  tor- 
ments had  been  occafioned  by  his  own 
foolifh  imagination  ;  and  alkcd  how  he 
came  to  howl  in  that  corner.  The 
painter,  who  did  not  think  proper  to 
own  the  truth,  faid  he  had  been  tranf- 
ported  thither  by  fome  preternatural 
conveyance,  and  foufcd  in  water  by  an 
inviiible  hand.  The  youth,  in  hope  of 
profiting  by  his  abfence,  advifed  him  to 
retire  immediately  to  his  bed,  and  by 
fbep  drive  to  comfort  his  brain,  which 
iesmeU  to  be  not  a  little  diforUercd  by  the 

want 
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wairt  of  tfmt  refreflimcr.t.     Pallet  hrm- 

;an  to  be  very  much  of  the  lame 

way  of  thinking;  and,  in  compliance 

•with  fucli  wholfeiome    counfei,  betook 

*•  to  reft,  muttering  prayers  all.  the 

•way  for  tht  recovery  of  Ins  own  under- 

fhandmg. 

Pickle  attended  htm  tc  his  chamber, 
awi  locking  him  up,  put  the  key  in  his 
«V7v-n  pecker,  that  he  might  not  have  it 
owtr  to  interrupt  him  again  :  but 
in.  his  return  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Jolter 
3 fid  the  doctor,  who  had  been  a  iecond 
time  alarmed  by  the  painter's  cries,  and 
come  to  enquire  about  this  new  adven- 
ture, H'.if  t.rsn*  irk  v  iih  luch  a  lories  of 
difappointments,  he  curled  them  in  his 
kern  t  for  their  unfeaibnable  appearance. 
"When  they  qu; rtioned  him  abov.t  Pallet, 
ie  told  them  he  had  found  him  Murk 
ftsring  mad,  howling  in  a  corner, ;  nd  wet 
to  the  fkrn,  and  conducted  him  to  his 
room,  where  he  was  now  a- bed.  The 
phyiician  hearing  this  c'rcun>ih;nce, 
made  a  meiit  of  his  va.iitv;  and,  un- 
«$er  pretence  of  concern  for  the  patient  s 
•welfare,  defired  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  fymptoms 
oi  his  diiordei,  without  lofs  cf  time; 
alledguig,thal  many  difeafes  might  have 
Ixen  Itifieii  in  the  b.rth,  which  after- 
wards bafrkd  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
medical  art.  The  young  gentleman 
accordingly  delivered  the  key,  and  once 
roorc  withdrew  into  his  own  chamber, 
with  n.  view  of  Seizing  the  rirft  occalion 
that  L  a'elf  of  renewing 

ti-s  application  to  his  Amanda's  doer; 
while  the  doctor,  in  his  way  to  Pallet's 
apartment,  hinted  to  the. governor  his 
lufpiciorj,  that  the  patient  laboured  un- 
der that  dreadful  iymptom  called  the 
hydrophobia,  which  he  obiervfcd  had 
•  Sometimes  appeared  in  perlbns  who  were 
Hot  previoully  bit  by  a  mad  dog.  This 
conjecture  he  founded  upon  the  howl 
he  uttered  when  he  was  fouled  with  wa- 
ter, and  began  to  recollect  certain  cir- 
citmitancfs  «»f  the  painter's  behaviour 
for  fome  days  pait,  wnich  now  he  could 
plainly  perceive  had  prognosticated  fome 
iuch  calamity,  He  then  al'cribed  the 
diftemper  to  the  violent  frights  he  had 
lately  undergone;  affirmed  that  the  af- 
fair of  the  ISaltile  had  made  luch  a  vio- 
lent encroachment  upon  his  underftand- 
ing,  that  his  manner  of  thinkiirj  and 
fpeaking  was  entirely  altered.  By  a 
theory  of  his  own  invention,  he  explain- 
ed the  tiiects  of  fear  upon  a  loofc  i\  item 


of  nerves,  and  demonflrated  the  modus 
in  which  the  animal  fpirits  operate  upon 
the  ideas  and  power  of  imagination. 

Th  s  dilquiUtion,  which  was  com- 
municated at  the  painter's  door,  might 
have  laded  til!  breakfaft,  had  not  Jolter 
reminded  him  of  his  own  maxim,  Vent- 
c /;.';  occurriti  jnorb><  j  upon  which  he 
put  the  key  to  immediate  ufe,  and  they 
walked  foftly  towards  the  bed,  where 
the  patient  lay  extended  at  full  length 
in  the.  arms  of  ilecp.  The  phylkian 
took  notice  of  his  breathing  hard,  and 
his  mcwth  being  open ;  and  from  thefe 
diagnofticks  declared,  that  the  liqnidum 
nervofum  was  intimately  afft&cd,  and 
the  fativa  impregnated  with  the  fpicu« 
lated  particles  of  the  virus,  howf  ,evc-r 
contracted.  This  fer.tence  was  ftill  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  ftateof  his  pulfe, 
which  being  full  and  flew,  indicated  an 
cpprciib'l  circulation,  from  a  lofs  of  elaf- 
ticity  in  the  propelling  arreries.  He  pro- 

;hat  he  fliould  immediately  luiler 
alccond  afperfionof  y  atcr,  which  would 
not  only  contribute  to  the  cure,  but  alfo 
certify  them  beyond  all  uollibiiity  of 
doubt,  with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the 
diftnie:  for  it  would  evidently  appear, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  would  bear 
the  application,  whether olr not  his  hor- 
rcr  cf  water  amounted  to  a  confirmed 
hydrophobia.  Mr.  Jolter,  in  compli- 
ance with  this  propul'al,  began  to  empty 
a  bottle  of  water,  which  he  found  in  the 
room  in  a  bafon  ;  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  pvefcriber,  who  sdvifed, 
him  to  ufe  the  contents  of  the  chamber- 
pot, wh.ch  being  impregnated  with  fait, 
would  operate  more  effectually  than  pure 

.it.  Thus  directed,  the  governor 
iift<.-.d  up  the  veflel,  which  was  replete 
with  medicine,  and  with  one  turn  of  his 
h;md  discharged  the  whole  healing  in- 
undation upon  the  ill-omen'd  patient, 
who  waking  in  theutmoft  dittra&ion  of 
honor,  yelled  moft  hideoully,  juit  at 
the  time  when  Peregrine  had  brought 
his  miltrefs"  to  a  parky,  and  entertained 
hopes  of  being  admitted  into  her  cham-- 
ber. 

Terrified  at  this  exclamation,  me  in- 
ftantly  broke  oft"  the  treaty,  befeechiug 
hi;n  10  retire  from  the  door,  that  her 
honour  might  receive  no  injury  from  hi$ 
found  in  that  place:  and  he  h:id 
juit  enough  of  recollection  left  to  fee  ths 
r^cr.lfity  of  obeying  the  order;  in  con- 
formity to  which  he  retreated  wd 
deprived  of  his  icnies,  .and  almoit  per. 
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,  that  To  many  unaccountable 
difappointments  muil  have  proceeded 
from  Ibme  Cupernatural  caufe,  of  which 
the  idiot  Pallet  was  no  more  than  the 
involuntary  instrument. 

Meanwhile,  the  doctor  having  afccr- 
tahied  the  malady  of  the  patient,  whole 
cries,  interrupted  by  frequent  fobs  and 
fighs,  he  interpreted  into  the  barking  of 
a  dog;  and  having  no  more  fait  water 
at  hand,  refoived  to  renew  the  bath 
with  fuch  materials  as  chance  would 
afford.  He  actually  laid  h  >ld  of  the 
bottle  anri  bafon  ;  but  by  this  time  the 
painter  had  recovered  the  ule  of  his 
ienfes  fo  well,  as  to  perceive  his  drift  j 
and  itarting  up,  like  a  franiick.  Bed- 
lamite, ran  direolly  to  Uis  fwoni,  fwear- 
ing  with  many  horrid  i<nprtcations,  that 
he  would  murder  thc-m  both  immediate- 
ly, if  he  Ihoul-d  be  hanged  before  din- 
mr.  They  did  not  chuie  to  wait  the 
ifiue  of  his  threat,  but  retired  with  fuch 
precipitation,  that  the  phyiician  had  al- 
moft  diflocated  his  moulder,  by  running 
againft  one  tide  of  the  entry.  Joker 
having  pulled  the  door  after  him,  and 
turned  the  key,  betook  himfelf  to  flight, 
roaring  alou<1  for  afii.tance.  His  col- 
league feeing  the  door  fecured,  valued 
hirnfeif  upon  his  refolution,  and  ex 
horted  him  to  return  j  declaring,  that 
for  his  own  part,  he  was  more  afraid  of 
the  madman's  teeth  than  of  his  weapon  j 
and  admonishing  the  governor  to  re- 
enter,  and  execute  what  they  had  left 
undone.  '  Go  in,'  faid  he,  l  without 
fear  or  apprehenfion,  and  if  any  :.icd- 
dent  (hall  happen  to  you,  either  fr..>ia 
his  Haver  or  his  {word,  I  wiil  a.iiit 
you  with  my  advic j,  which  from  this 
itation  I  can  more  coolly  and  di.iincl- 
ly  adminiitcr,  than  I  ihould  be  able 
I-)  fupply,  if  my  ideas  were  cli.hu'bed, 
or  my  attention  engaged  :n  any  pa-- 
fonal  concern.1 
Jolter,  who  could  make  no  objection 
to  the  juftnefs  of  the  concluhon,  frank- 
ly owned  that  he  had  no  inclination  to 
try  the  experiment  j  obfeiving,  t'vu  felf- 
prefervation  was  the  firlt  l;r.v  ot  nature  ; 
that  his  connections  with  the  unhappy 
hmatick  were  but  ilight ;  and  that  it 
could  not  be  reafonabiy  expected  that 
he  would  run  fuch  rilk*  for  his  fervice, 
as  were  declined  by  one  who  had  let  out 
with  him  from  England  on  th~  footing 
of  a  companion.  Xhis  insinuation  in- 
troduced a  difpute  upon  the  nature  of 
tcnevoltnce,  and  the  moral  feni'e,  which 


(the  republican  argued)  exrfte.1  J 
pendent   of  any   private   conJI  ieratioa, 
and  could  never  be  afl\ctad  by  an-. 
ti agent  circurmlancfc  of  time  and  for- 
tune ;  \vhi.le    the  other,   who   a 
his    principles,   ailerted.  the  duties 
excellence  of  private  frieudlliip, 
finire  rancour  of  altercation, 

During  the  hotteit  -of  the 
they  weie  joined  by  the  cipuc'rin,  w-koi 
being  aitoniihed  to  fee  tlic-.a  thus  viru- 
lently engaged  at  the  door,  and  to  'h^ar 
the  painter  bellowing  wiihii; 
ber,  conjured    them,    ii 
God,  to  tell  him  the  caui";  o 
fuiion,  which  had  kep; 
in  continual  alarm  during  i 
of  the  nig;;t,  and  ice  n 
mediate  work  of  the  ckr\  r,  aa- 

g;lf.     When  the  governor  give 
underrland,  th:?t  Pallet  w.is 
an  evd  fpirit,  he  inuttered  a  v?^ 
St.  Antonio  de  Padua,  an,; 
to   cure  the  pointer,  provided  iie-c-oull 
be  fecured  fo  as  that  hs  mighc,  without 
danger  to  himfelf,  b  a  cer- 

tain relick  under  his  njfe,  v 
fur  ii  them  was  equal  to  th 
power  of  Eieazar's  ring,     'I' 
ied  great  ruriofity   to  -know  w!r 
treaiure  was;  and  the  ' 
ed  upon  to  teil  them  in  coi T;  I'DCJ,  that 
it  w.i:-  a  collection  oi  t! 
nails  belonging  to  thofr  t. 
whfun  Jefus  pur. 
vils  tliat  afterwaris  e 
So  faying,   he  \y  <,.i  hi* 

pockets  a  fuvui  b-jx,   c 
a;i  ounce  of  the  p  jii> 
hoof  j  at  fight  ul 

could  not  help  fmi  inj,  ji.it  of 

the  grolTnefs  of  the  in 
doclor  alked,  with  a  fu 
whether   thofe   nrini  ick.s    . 
cured,  were  cf  the  ibncl 
or  dapple  grey  }   for,  fi- 
thefe  parings,   he  ccuU  prove,  1.  ; 

original  owners  were  of  th 
craer,  and  -.vcn  •,[;  \-rthtr  i-L-t 

hud 

The   ^KnJicint,  v/:io  bore   an 
tcrate  gvuuge  ag.nnit  this  (on  of  .Si'  ;i- 
I'.pius,  ever  fmce  \\.i  had  HI 
with  the  catholick  religion. , 
great  bitcernefs,  that   •..     / 
witli  whom  no  ChriUian  ov 
inunicitej  tliat  the  ve-*, 
would  one  dayovertake  hiiVi. 
or  his  profanity;  and  that  !ii.-  ii.    -r'.vis 
jliod  wAh  a  metal  much  harder  ua    irori, 

wruch 
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vthich  nothing  feut  hell-fire  would  be 
able  to  melt. 

It  was  new  broad  day,  and  all  the 
fervants  of  the  inn  were  a- foot.     Pere- 
grine, feeing  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
obtain  any  fort  of  indemnification  for 
the  time  he  had  l«ft ;  and  the  peturba- 
tion  of  his  fpirits  hindering  him  from 
enjoying  repofe,   which  was,  moreover, 
oblh'ucted  by  the  noife  of  Pallet  and  his 
attendants,  put  on  his  cloaths  at  once, 
and  in  exceeding  ill -humour,  arrived  at 
the  fpot  where  this  triumvirate  ftood  de- 
bating about  the  means  of  overpower- 
ing the  furious  painter,  who  ilill  con- 
tinued his  fong  of  oaths  and  execra- 
tions, and  made  fundry  efforts  to  break 
open  the  door.     Chagrined  as  our  hero 
was,  he  could  not  help  laughing  when 
he  heard  how  the  patient  had  been  treat- 
ed ;  and  his  indignation  changing  into 
compaflion,  he  called  to  him  through 
ths  key-hole,  defiling  to  know  the  rea- 
fon  of  his  dhlracted  behaviour.     Pallet 
jao   fooner  recognized   his   voice,  than 
lowering  his  own  to  a  whimpering  tone, 
My  dear  friend,'  laid  he,  l  I  have  at 
laft  detected  the  ruffians  who  have  per- 
fecuted  me  ib  much.     I  caught  them 
in  the  fact  of  fuffocating  me  with  cold 
water;  and  by  the  Lord  I  will  be  re- 
venged, or  may  I  never  live  to  finifli 
my  Cleopatra.     For  the  love  of  God  ! 
open  the  door,  and  I  will  make  that 
conceited  pagan,  that  pretender  to  tafte, 
that  falfe  devotee  of  the  ancients,  who 
poifons  people  with  filiikickabies  and 
devil's  dung  j  I  fay,  I  will  make  him 
a  monument  of  my  wrath,  and  an  ex- 
ample to  all  the  cheats  and  impoftures 
of  the  faculty  ;  and  as  for  that  thick- 
headed, infolent  pedant,  his  confede- 
rate,   who  emptied  my    own  Jordan 
upon  me  while  I  (lept,  he  had  better 
have  been  in  his  beloved  Paris,  botch- 
ing fchemes  for  his  friend  the  preten- 
der, than  incur  the  effects  of  my  re- 
fentment.       Gadibodikins !    I   won't 
leave  hirn  a  wind-pipe  for  the  hang- 
man to  (top,  at  the  end  of  another  re- 
bellion.' 

Pickle  told  him,  his  conduct  had  been 
ib  extravagant,  as  to  confirm  the  whole 
company  in  the  belief,  that  he  was  ac- 
tually deprived  of  his  fenfes  ;  on  which 
fuppofition,  Mr.  Jolter  and  the  doctor 
had  acted  the  part  of  friends,  in  doing 
that  which  they  thought  moft  conducive 
to  his  recovery;  fo  that  tkeir  concern 
merited  his  thankful  acknowledgment, 


inftead  of  his  frantick  menaces  ;  that  for 
his  own  part,  he  would  be  the  firft  to 
condemn  him,  as  one  utterly  bereft  of 
his  wits,  and  give  orders  for  his  being 
fecured  as  a  madman,  unlefs  he  would 
immediately  give  a  proof  of  his  fanity, 
by  laying  afide  his  fword,  compofing  his 
fpirits,  and  thanking  his  injured  friends 
for 


their  care  of  his  perfon. 
This  alternative  quieted 


his  tranf- 


ports  in  a  moment  ;  he  was  terrified  at 
the  apprehenfion  of  being  treated  like  a 
bedlamite,  being  dubious  of  the  ftate 
of  his  own  brain ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  conceived  fuch  an  horror  and 
antipathy  for  his  tormentors,  that,  far 
from  believing  himfelf  obliged  by  what 
they  had  done,  he  could  not  even  think 
of  them  without  the  utmoft  rage  and  de- 
teflation.  He  therefore,  in  the  moil 
tranquil  voice  he  could  affume,  proteft- 
ed,  that  he  never  was  lefs  out  of  his 
fenfes  than  at  prefent,  though  he  did  not 
know  how  long  he  might  retain  them, 
if  he  fhould  be  confidered  in  the  light 
of  a  lunatick  j  that  in  order  to  prove  his 
being  compos  mentis,  he  was  willing  to 
facrifice  the  refentment  he  fo  juitly  har- 
boured againft  thofe  who  by  their  ma- 
lice had  brought  him  to  this  pafs  :  but, 
as  he  apprehended,  it  would  be  the 
greateft  fign  of  madiiefs  he  could  exhi- 
bit, to  thank  them  for  the  mifchiefs  they 
had  brought  upon  him,  he  defired  to  be 
excufed  from  making  any  fuch  concef- 
fion  j  and  fwore  he  would  endure  every 
thing,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  fuch  mean 
abfurdity. 

Peregrine  held  a  confutation  upon 
this  reply,  when  the  governor  and  phy- 
fician  ftrerruouily  argued  again  It  any 
capitulation  with  a  maniack,  and  pro- 
poied  that  fome  method  might  be  taken 
to  feize,  fetter,  and  convey  him  into  a 
dark  room,  where  he  might  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules  of  art.  But  the 
capuchin  underftanding  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe,  undertook  to  reftore 
him  to  his  former  ftate,  without  having 
any  recourfe  to  fuch  violent  meafures. 
Pickle,  who  was  a  better  judge  of  the 
affair  than  any  perfon  prefent,  opened 
the  door  without  farther  hefitation,  and 
difplayed  the  poor  painter  (landing  with 
a  woeful  countenance,  (hive-ring  in  his 
(hirt,  which  was  as  wet  as  if  he  had 
been  dragged  through  the  Dender  :  a 
fpectacle  which  gave  fuch  offence  to  the 
chatte  eyes  of  the  Hebrew's  miftrefs,who 
was  by  this  time  one  of  the  fpectators, 

that 
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fhe  turned  her  head  another  way, 
and  withdrew  to  her  own  room,  ex- 
claiming againft  the  indecent  practices 
of  men. 

Pallet,  feeing  the  young  gentleman 
enter,  ran  to  him,  and,  making  him  by 
the  hand,  called  him  his  belt  friend,  and 
faid  he  had  refcued  him  from  thofe  who 
had  a  defign  againft  his  life.  The  pried 
would  have  produced  his  parings,  and 
applied  them  to  his  nofej  but  was  hin- 
dered by  Pickle,  who  advifed  the  patient 
to  fliift  himfelf,  and  put  on  his  death's . 
This  being  done,  with  great  order  and 
deliberation,  Mr.  Jolter,  who  with  the 
doctor  had  kept  a  wary  diftance,1  in  e^- 
pectation  of  feeing  fome  ftrange  effects 
of  his  diftraction,  began  to  believe  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  miitake,  and  ac- 
cufed  thephyfician  of  having  milled  him 
by  his  falie  diagnoftick.  The  doctor 
Hill  infixed  upon  his  former  declaration; 
arTuring  him,  that  although  Pallet  en- 
joyed a  fliort  interval  for  the  prefent,  the 
delirium  would  foon  recur,  unlefs  they 
would  profit  by  this  momentary  calm, 
and  order  him  to  be  blooded,  bliftered, 
and  purged,  with  all  imaginary  difpatch. 

The  governor,  however,  noiwith- 
ftanding  this  caution,  advanced  to  the 
injured  party,  and  begged  pardon  for 
the  mare  he  had  in  giving  him  iuch  dif- 
turbance.  He  declared  in  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  manner,  that  he  had  no  other  in- 
tention than  that  of  contributing  towards 
his  welfare ;  and  that  his  behaviour  was 
the  refultof  the  physician's  prefcription, 
which  he  affirmed  was  abfolutely  necef- 
f'ary  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

The  painter,  who  had  very  little  gall 
in  his  difpofition,  was  fatisfied  with 
his  apology  ;  but  his  refentment,  which 
was  before  divided,  now  glowed  with 
double  fire  againft  his  firft  fellow-tra- 
veller, whom  he  looked  upon  as  the 
author  of  all  the  mifchances  he  had 
undergone,  and  marked  out  for  his  v^n  - 
geance  accordingly.  Yet  the  doors  of 
reconciliation  were  not  ihut  againft  the 
doctor,  who,  with  great  juftice,  might 
have  transferred  this  load  of  offence 
from  himfelf  to  Peregrine  ;  who  was, 
without  doubt,  the  fource  of  the  poin- 
ter's misfortune:  but,  in  that  cafe,  he 
muft  have  owned  himfelf  miftaken  in  his 
medical  capacity  j  and  he  did  not  think 
the  friendfhip  of  Pallet  important  enough 
to  be  retrieved  by  fuch  condeiceniion  ; 
fo  that  he  refolved  to  neglect  him  en- 
tirely, and  gradually  forget  the  former 


correfpondence  he  had  maintained  with 
a  perfon  whom  he  deemed  fo  unworthy 
of  his  notice. 


CHAP,     XXIV. 

PEREGRINE,  AL  MOST  DISTRACT  E  E> 
WITH  HIS  DISAPPOINTMENTS, 
CONJURES  THE  PAIR  FLEMING 
TO  PERMIT  HIS  VISITS  AT  BRUS- 
SELS. SHE  WITHDRAWS  F^ROM 
HIS  PURSUIT. 

THINGS  being  thus  adjufted,  and 
all  the  compart y  dreiled,  they  went 
to  breakfaft  about  five  in  the  morning  ; 
and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  after  were  feat- 
ed  in  the  diligence,  where  a  profound 
filence  prevailed  ;  Peregrine,  who  ufed 
to  be  the  life  of  the  fociety,  being  ex- 
tremely penlive  and  melancholy  on  ac- 
count of  his  miilnp  ;  the  li'raelite  and 
his  tlulcinea  dejected  in  confequence  of 
their  difgrace  j  the  poet  abforpt  in  lofty 
meditation  j  the  painter  in  fchemes  of 
revenge  j  while  joker,  rocked  by  the 
motion  of  the  carriage,  made  himfelf 
amends  for  the  want  of  reft  he  had  fuf- 
tninc'd;  and  the  mendicant,  with  his  fair 
charge,  were  infected  by  the  cloudy  ai- 
pect  of  our  youth,  in  whofe  difappoint- 
ment  each  of  them,  for  different  rea- 
fons,  bore  no  inconsiderable  fhare.  This 
general  languor  and  recefs  from  all  bo- 
dily exercife,  difpofed  them  all  to  re- 
ceive the  gentle  yoke  of  number  j  and 
in  Ir.ilf  an  hour  after  they  had  embark- 
ed, there  was  not  one  of  them  awake* 
except  our  hero  ail  J  his  miftrds,  unlefs 
the  capuchin  was  pleafc-d  to  counterfeit 
deep,  in  order  to  indulge  our  yoitng 
gentleman  with. an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing fome  private  converfution  with  ms 
beauteous  ward. 

Peregrine  did  not  neglect  the  occa- 
fion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  feized  the 
firft  minute,  and,  in  gentle  murmurs, 
lamented  his  hard  hap  in  being  thus  the 
iport  of  fortune.  He  affined  her,  (and 
that  with  giYui  finct-rity^)  that  all  the 
crofs  accidents  of  his  lite  had  not  colt 
him  one  half  of  the  vexation  artel  keen - 
neis  of  chagrin  which,  he  had  flittered 
In  ft  niglt't  ;  and  that  now  h«?  was  on  the 
brink  of  parting  froc;  hcr^  he  ftiould  be 
QvcrvvhchiK'd  with  the  blackeft 
if  me  would  not  extend  her 
fo  far  as  vo  give  iv.ni  ;'n  opportunity  of 
fishing  at  lui  f^U  ivi  Ej 
Y 
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the  few  days  h5s  affairs  would  permit 
him  to  fpend  in  that  city. 

This  young  lady,  with  an  air  of  mor- 
tification, exprefled  her  forrow  for  being 
the  innocent  cauieof  his  anxiety  ;  faid, 
(lie  hoped  laft  night's  adventure  would 
be  a  falutary  warning  to  both  their  fouls; 
for  (lie  was  perfuaded,  that  her  virtue 
was  proteftrd  by  the  intervention  of 
Heaven  ;  that  whatever  impreflion  it 
might  have  made  upon  him,  me  was 
enabled  by  it  to  adhere  to  that  duty 
from  which  her  pallion  had  begun  to 
fwerve;  and  befeeching  him  to  forget 
her  for  his  own  peace,  gave  him  to  un- 
derftand,  that  neither  the  plan  (he  had 
laid  down  for  her  own  conduct,  nor  the 
dictates  of  her  honour,  would  allow  her 
to  receive  his  vifits,  or  carry  on  any  other 
correfpondence  with  him,  while  me  was 
reftricled  by  the  articles  of  her  marriage- 
vow. 

This  explanation  produced  fuch  a 
violent  effect  upon  her  admirer,  that  he 
was  for  fome  minutes  deprived  of  the  fa- 
culty of  fpeech  ;  which  he  no  fooner  re- 
covered, than  he  gave  vent  to  the  moft 
unbridled  transports  of  pafllon.  He 
taxed  her  with  barbarity  and  indiffe- 
rence ;  told  her,  that  me  had  robbed  him 
of  his  reafon  and  internal  peace ;  that 
he  would  follow  her  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  ceafe  to  live  fooner  than  ceafe 
to  love  her  ;  that  he  would  facrifice  the 
innocent  fool  who  had  been  the  occafion 
of  all  this  difquiet,  and  murder  every 
man  whom  he  confidered  as  an  obftruc- 
tion  to  his  views.  In  a  word,  his  paf- 
fions,  which  had  continued  ib  long  in 
a  ftate  of  the  higheft  fermentation,  to- 
gether with  the  want  of  that  repoi* 
which  calms  and  quiets  the  perturbation 
of  the  fpirits,  had  wrought  him  up  to 
a  pitch  of  real  diftraclion.  While  he 
uttered  thefe  delirious  expreflions,  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  ;  and  he  un- 
derwent fuch  agitation,  that  the  tender 
heart  of  the  fair  Fleming  was  affected 
with  his  condition;  and,  while  her  own 
face  was  bedewed  with  the  ftreams  of 
fympathy,  flie  begged  him,  for  Hea- 
ven's fake,  to  be  compofed;  and  pro- 
mifed,  for  his  fatisfa&ion,  to  abate 
fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  purpofe. 
Confoled  by  this  kind  declaration,  he 
recollected  himfelf;  and  taking  out  his 
pencil,  gave  her  his  addrefs,  when  fhe 
had  aflured  him,  that  he  mould  hear 
from  her  in  four  and  twenty-hours  at 
fartheft,  after  their  reparation. 


Thus  foothed,  he  regained  thtf  em- 
pire of  himfelf,  and  by  degrees  reco- 
vered his  ferenity.  But  this  was  not  the 
cafe  with  his  Amanda,  who,  from  this 
fample  of  his  difpofition,  dreaded  the 
impetuosity  of  his  youth,  and  was  ef- 
fectually deterred  from  entering  into  any 
engagements  that  might  fubjecl  her  peace 
and  reputation  to  the  ram  effecls  of  fuch 
a  violent  fpirit.  Though  fhe  was  cap- 
tivated by  his  perfon  and  accomplifh- 
ments,  fhe  had  reflection  enough  to  fore- 
fee,  that  the  longer  fhe  countenanced  his 
paffion,  her  own  heart  would  be  more 
and  more  irretrievably  engaged,  and  the 
quiet  of  her  life  the  more  expofed  to  con- 
tinual interruption.  She  therefore  pro- 
fited by  thefe  confiderations,  and  a  fenfe 
of  religious  honour,  which  helped  her  to 
withstand  the  fuggeftions  of  inclination; 
and  refolved  to  amufe  her  lover  with 
falfe  hopes,  until  fhe  mould  have  it  in 
her  power  to  relinquifh  his  converfation, 
without  running  any  rifk  of  fuffering 
by  the  inconfiderate  fallies  of  his  love. 
It  was  with  this  view,  that  fhe  defired 
he  would  not  infift  upon  attending  her 
to  her  mother's  houfe,  when  the  dili- 
gence arrived  at  Bruflels;  and  he,  ca- 
joled by  her  artifice,  took  a  formal  leave 
of  her,  together  with  the  other  ftrangers, 
fixing  his  habitation  at  the  inn  to  which 
he  and  his  fellow-travellers  had  been 
directed,  in  the  impatient  expectation  of 
receiving  a  kind  fummons  from  her 
within  the  limited  time. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  divert  his 
imagination,  he  went  to  fee  the  ftadt- 
houf'e,  park,  and  arfenalj  took  a  fuper- 
ficial  view  of  the  bookfellers  cabinet  of 
curiolities,  and  fpent  the  evening  at  the 
Italian  opera,  which  was  at  that  time 
exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain,  then  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries.  In  fhort,  the  ftated 
period  was  almoft  elapfed,  when  Pere- 
grine received  a  letter  to  this  purpofe. 


SIR, 


*  TF  you  knew  what  violence  I  do  my 
A  '  own  heart,  in  declaring,  that  I 
have  withdrawn  myfelf  for  ever  from 
your  addrefles,  you  would  furely  ap- 
plaud the  facrifke  I  make  to  virtue, 
and  ftrive  to  imitate  this  example  of 
felf-denial.  Yes,  Sir,  Heaven  hath 
lent  me  grace  to  ftruggle  with  my 
guilty  paflion,  and  henceforth  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  fight  of  him  who  in- 
*  fpircd 
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fpired  it.  I  therefore  conjure  you,  by 
the  regard  you  ought  to  have  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  us  both,  as  well  as 
by  the  efteem  and  aftedftion  you  pro- 
fefs,  to  war  with  your  unruly  incli- 
nation, and  defift  from  all  attempts 
of  frultrating  the  laudable  refolution  I 
have  made.  Seek  not  to  invade  the 
peace  of  one  who  loves  you,  to  diiturb 
the  quiet  of  a  family  that  never  did  you 
wrong,  and  to  alienate  the  thoughts 
of  a  weak  woman  from  a  deferving 
man,  who,  by  the  moll  facred  claim, 
ought  to  have  the  full  poire/lion  of  her 
heart.' 


This  billet,  without  either  date  or 
fubfcription,  baniihed  all  remains  of  dif- 
cretion  from  the  mind  of  our  hero,  who 
ran  inrtantly  to  the  landlord  in  all  the 
extafy  of  madnefs,  and  demanded  -t  to 
fee  the  meflenger  who  brought  the  letter, 
on  pain  of  putting  his  whole  family  to 
the  fword.  The  innkeeper,  terrified  by 
his  looks  and  menaces,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  protefting,  in  the  face  of  Hea- 
ven, that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  and 
innocent  of  any  thing  that  could  give 
him  offence,  and  that  the  billet  was 
brought  by  a  perfon  whom  he  did  not 
know,  and  who  retired  immediately, 
faying  it  required  no  anfwer.  He  then 
gave  utterance  to  his  fury  in  a  thou- 
fand  imprecations  and  inveclives  againlt 
the  writer,  whom  he  diflionoured  with 
the  appellations  of  a  coquette,  a  jilt,  an 
adventurer,  who,  by  means  of  a  pimp- 
ing priert,  had  defrauded  him  ef  his 
money.  He  denounced  vengeance  a- 
gainft  the  mendicant,  whom  he  fwore 
he  would  deltroy,  if  ever  he  mould  fet 
eyes  on  him  again.  The  painter  un- 
luckily appearing  during  this  paroxifm 
of  rage,  he  feized  him  by  the  throat, 
faying,  he  was  ruined  by  his  accurfed 
folly;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  poor  Pal- 
let would  have  been  ftrangled,  had  not 
Joker  interpofed  in  his  behalf,  befeech- 
ing  his  pupil  to  have  mercy  upon  the 
fufferer,  and  with  infinite,  anxiety  de- 
firing  to  know  the  caufe  of  this  violent 
aflfault.  He  received  no  anfwer,  but  a 
firing  of  incoherent  curfes.  When  the 
painter,  with  unfpeakable  aftonifhment, 
took  God  to  witnefs  that  he  had  done 
nothing  to  difoblige  him,  the  governor 
began  to  think,  in  fad  earneft,  that  Pe- 
regrine's vivacity  had  at  length  rifen  to 
the  tranfports  of  aclual  madnefs,  and 
vvas  himielf  almoft  diftra&ed  with  this 
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fuppofition.  That  he  might  the  better 
judge  what  remedy  ought  to  be  applied, 
he  ufed  his  whole  influence,  and  prac- 
tifed  all  his  eloquence  upon  the  youth, 
in  order  to  learn  the  immediate  caufe  of 
his  delirium.  He  employed  the  moft 
pathetick  intreaties,  and  even  fhed  tears 
in  the  courfe  of  his  fupplication  ;  fo 
that  Pickle  (the  firit  violence  of  the  hur- 
ricane being  blown  over)  was  afhamed 
of  his  own  imprudence,  and  retired  to 
his  chamber,  in  order  to  recollect  his 
d:flipated  thoughts  :  there  he  (hut  him- 
felf  up,  and  for  the  fecond  time  pe- 
ruiing  the  fatal  epiftle,  began  to  waver 
in  his  opinion  of  the  author's  character 
and  intention.  He  fometimes  confidered 
her  as  one  of  thole  nymphs,  who,  un- 
der the  malk  of  innocence  and  fimpli- 
city,  pra6lile  upon  the  hearts  and  purfcs 
of  unwary  and  unexperienced  youths  : 
this  was  the  fuggeftion  of  his  wrath, 
inflamed  by  difappointmentj  but,  when 
he  reflected  upon  the  circumftances  of 
her  behaviour,  and  recalled  her  parti- 
cular charms  to  his  imagination,  the 
feverity  of  his  cenfure  gave  way,  and 
his  heart  declared  in  favour  of  her  fin- 
cerity.  Yet  even  this  confideration  ag- 
gravated the  fenfe  of  his  lofs,  and  he 
was  in  danger  of  relapfmg  into  his  for- 
mer dirtraftion,  when  his  pafiion  was  a 
little  becalmed  by  the  hope  of  feeing  her 
again,  either  by  accident,  or  in  the 
courfe  of  a  diligent  and  minute  enquiry, 
which  he  forthwith  refolved  to  fet  on 
foot.  He  had  reafon  to  believe  that  her 
own  heart  would  elpoufe  his  caufe,  in 
fpite  of  her  virtue's  determination,  and 
did  not  defpair  of  meeting  with  the  ca- 
puchin, whole  good  offices  he  knew  he 
could  at  any  time  command.  Com- 
forted with  thefe  reflections,  the  tem- 
peft  of  his  foul  fubfided.  In  lefs  than 
two  hours  he  joined  his  company,  with 
an  air  of  compofure,  and  alked  the  pain- 
ter's forgivenefs  for  the  freedom  he  had 
taken  ;  the  caufe  of  which  he  prom i fed 
hereafter  to  explain.  Pallet  was  glad 
of  being  reconciled  x>n  any  terms  to  one 
whofe  countenance  fupported  him  in 
equilibrio  with  his  antagonift  the  doc- 
tor j  and  Mr.  Jolter  was  rejoiced  be- 
yond meafure  at  his  pupil's  recovery. 


CHAP.    XXV. 

PEREGRINE     MEETS     WITH     MR.S. 

HORNBECK,    AND  IS   CONSOLED 

Y  Z  FOR 
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FOR  HIS  LOSS.  HIS  VALET  DE 
CHAMBRE  IS  EMBROILED  WITH 
HER  DTJENNAj  WHOM,  HOW- 
EVER, HE  FINDS  MEANS  TO  AP- 
PEASE. 

EVERY  thing  having  thus  rdumed 
it's  natural  channel,  they  «!ined 
together  in  great  tranquillity.  In  the 
afternoon,  Peregrine,  on  pretence  of 
flaying  at  home  to  write  letters,  while 
his  companions  were  at  the  coffee- houfe, 
oidered  a  coach  to  be  cilied,  and  with 
his  valet  de  chamhre,  who  was  the  only 
perlbn  acquainted  with  the  prefent  ftate 
of  his  thoughts,  fet  out  for  the  Prome- 
nade, to  which  all  the  ladies  of  fa  m  ion 
refort  in  the  evening,  during  the  fum- 
mer  ieafon,  in  hopes  of  feeing  his  fugi- 
tive among  the  reit. 

Having  made  a  circuit  round  the 
walk,  and  narrowly  obfei  ved  every  fe- 
male in  the  place,  he  perceived  at  fome 
distance,  the  livery  of  Hornbeck  upon  a 
lacquey  that  ftood  at  the  back  of  a 
coach  :  upon  which,  he  ordered  his  man 
to  reconnoitre  the  laid  carriage,  while 
he  pulled  up  his  glafles,  that  he  might 
not  be  difcovered,  before  he  mould  have 
received  fome  intelligence,  by  which  he 
might  conduct  himfelf  on  this  unex- 
pected occafion,  that  already  began  to 
interfere  with  the  purpofe  of  his  coming 
thither,  though  it  could  not  diipute  his 
attention  with  the  idea  of  his  charming 
unknown. 

His  Mercury  having  made  his  obfer- 
vations,  reported,  that  there  vvas  no- 
body in  tht-  coach  but  Mrs.  Hornbeck 
and  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  all  the 
air  of  a  duenna,  and  that  the  lervunt 
•was  not  the  fame  iootmr>n  who  had  at- 
tended them  in  France.  Encouraged  by 
this  information,  our  hero  ordered  him- 
lelf to  be  driven  cloie  up  to  that  fide  of 
their  convenience  on  which  his  old  mif- 
treis  fat,  and  . .ceo (ted  her  with  the  ufual 
faiutatidn.  This  lady  no  fconer  beheld 
her  gallant,  than  her  cheeks  reddened 
<*jth  a  double  glow  ;  and  Cn?.  exclaimed, 
*  Dear  brother,  I  r^n  overjoyed  to  fee 
'  you  !  Pray  conie  into  our  coach.1  He 
took  the  hint  immediately 5  and,  com- 
plying with  her  requelh  embraced  this 
new  fii'ier  with  great  affection. 

Perceiving  rh  it  her  attendant  was  very 
much  furpriztd  and  alinned  at  this  un- 
expected meeting,  fhe,  in  order  to  ba- 
nji'h  hei •  fuipicion,  and  at  the  lame  lime 
£ive  her  lever  his  cue,  told  hi  to  that  his 


brother  (meaning  her  huiband)  wa$ 
gone  to  the  Spa  for  a  few  weeks,  by  the 
advice  of  phylicians,  on  account  of  his 
ill  (late  of  health  j  and  that,  from  his 
la  ft  letter,  me  had  the  pleafure  to  tell 
hurt,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  doing 
well.  The  young  gentleman  exprefled 
his  fatisfaction  at  this  piece  of  news; 
obferving,  with  an  air  of  fraternal  con- 
cern, that  if  his  brother  had  not  made 
too  free  with  his  con(titution,  his  friends 
in  England  would  have  had  no  occafion 
to  repine  at  his  abfence  and  want  of 
health,  by  wl)ich  he  was  banifhed  from 
his  ow-n  country  and  connections.  He 
then  aiked,  with  an  affectation  of  fur- 
prize,  why  me  had  not  accompanied  her 
fpoufej  and  was  given  to  underhand, 
that  his  teadernefs  of  affection  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  expofe  her  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  which  lay  among  rocks 
that  wc-re  almoit  inacccflible. 

The  duenna's  doubts  being  eafed  by 
this  preamble  of  converfation,  he  chang- 
ed the  fubject  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
place  j  and,  among  other  \fuch  quef- 
tions,  enquired  if  fhe  had  as  yet  vifited 
Verfailles.  This  is  a  publick  -  houfe, 
fituated  upon  the  canal  at  the  diftance 
of  about  two  miles  from  town,  and 
accommodated  with  tolerable  gardens 
for  the  entertainment  of  company.-— 
When  fhe  replied  in  the  negative,  he 
propofed  to  accompany  her  thither  im- 
mediately j  bi:t  the  governante,  who  had 
hitherto  fat  filent,  objected  to  this  pro- 
polal ;  telling  them  in  broken  Engli/h, 
that  as  the  lady  was  under  her  care, 
me  could  not  anfwer  to  Mr.  Hornbeck 
for  allowing  her  to  vifit  fuch  a  fufpi- 
cious  place.  '  As  for  that  matter,  Ma- 
dam,' faid  the  confident  gallant, '  give 
yourfelf  no  trouble;  the confequences 
mall  be  at  my  peril,  and  I  will  un- 
dertake to  inliire  you  againft  my  bro- 
thers refentment.'  So  faying,  he  di- 
rected the  coachman  to  the  place,  and 
ordered  his  own  to  follow,  under  the 
aufpi'ces  of  his  valet  de  chambrej  while 
the  old  gentlewoman,  over-ruled  by  his 
aiTurance,  quietly  fubmitted  to  his  au- 
thority. 

Being  arrived  at  the  place,  he  handed 
the  ladies  from  the  coach,  and  then,  for 
the  firrt  time,  obferved  that  the  duenna 
•was  'ame;  a  circumirance  of  which  he 
did  not  icruple  to  take  the  advantage: 
for  they  had  icarce  alighted,  and  drank 
a  glafs  of  wine,  when  he  advifed.his 
enjoy  a  walk  in  the  garden  j  and 
although 
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although  the  attendant  made  fhift  to 
keep  them  almoft  always  in  view,  they 
enjoyed  a  detached  converfation, in  which 
Peregrine  learned,  that  the  true  caufeof 
her  being  1'eft  behind  at  BrufTels,  whilft 
her  hufband  proceeded  to  Spa,  was  his 
dread  of  the  company  and  familiarities 
of  that  place,  to  which  his  jealoufy 
durft  not  expofe  her  j  and  that  me  had 
lived  three  weeks  in  a  convent  at  Lifle, 
from  which  me  was  delivered  by  his 
own  free  motion,  bccaufe  indeed  he  could 
no  longer  exift  without  her  company  ; 
and  laftly,  our  lover  understood,  that 
her  governante  was  a  mere  dragon,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  him  by  a 
Spanifh  merchant,  whofe  wife  me  at- 
tended to  her  dving  day;  but  me  very 
much  quettioned  whether  or  not  her 
fidelity  was  proof  enough  again  ft  money 
and  ftrong  waters.  Peregrine  affured  her 
the  experiment  mould  be  tried  before 
parting ;  and  they  agreed  to  pals  the 
night  at  Verfailles,  provided  his  endea- 
vours fliould  fucceed. 

Having  exercifed  themfelves  in  this 
manner,  until  his  duenna's  fpirits  were 
pretty  much  exhauired,  that  me  might 
be  the  better  difpoled  to  recruit  them 
with  a  glafs  of  liquor,  they  returned 
to  their  apartment,  and  the  cordial  was 
recommended  and  received  in  a  bumper: 
but  as  it  did  not  produce  fuch  a  vilible 
alteration  as  the  fanguine  hopes  of  Pickle 
had  made  him  expect,  and  the  old  gen- 
tlewoman obferved  that  it  bcoan  to  be 
late,  and  that  the  gates  would  be  fhut 
in  a  little  time,  he  filled  up  a  parting 
glafs,  and  pledged  her  in  equal  quan- 
tity. Her  blood  was  too  much  chilled 
to  be  warmed  even  by  this  extraordinary 
dofe,  which  made  immediate  innova- 
tion in  the  brain  of  our  youth,  who  in 
the  gaiety  of  his  imagination  over- 
whelmed this  She- Argus  with  fuch  pro- 
fufion  of  gallantry,  that  fhe  was  more 
intoxicated  with  his  expreflions  than 
with  the  fpirits  me  had  drank.  When 
in  the  courie  of  toying  he  dropped  a 
purfe  into  her  bofom,  me  feemed  to 
forget  how  the  night  wore,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  her  charge,  a  (Tented 
to  his  propofal  of  having  fomething  for 
f upper. 

This  was  a  great  point  which  our  ad- 
venturer had  gained,  and  yet  he  plainly 
perceived  that  the  governante  miftook 
his  meaning,  by  giving  herfc-lt"  credit 
for  all  the  paffion  he  had  profeifed.  As 
this  error  could  be  rectified  by  no  other 


means  than  thofe  of  plying  her  with 
the  bottle,  until  her  diitmgmihing  fa- 
culties mould  be  overpowered,  lit  pro- 
moted a  quick  circulation.  She  did 
him  juftice,  without  any  manifelt  iigns 
of  inebriation,  fo  long,  that  his  xnvn 
eyes  began  to  reel  in  vhe  fockets  ;  and 
he  found  that  before  his  Jchcme  could 
be  accomplimed,  he  mould  be  effechi- 
ally  unfitted  for  all  thepurpoies  of  love. 
He  therefore  had  recourfe  to  his  valet 
de  chambre,  who  underftood  the  hint 
as  foon  as  it  was  given,  and  readily  un- 
dertook to  perform  the  part,  of  which 
his  mafter  had  played  the  prelude.  This 
affair  being  fettled  to  his  fatisfaclion, 
and  the  night  at  odds  with  morning, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  imparting  to 
the  ear  of  this  aged  dulcinea  a  kind 
whifper,  importing  a  promife  of  vi fit- 
ing  her,  when  his  fifter  (houid  be  re- 
tired to  her  own  chamber,  and  an  earn- 
ed defire  of  leaving  her  door  unlocked. 

Tnis  agreeable  intimation  being  com- 
municated, he  conveyed  a.  caution  of 
the  fame  nature  to  Mrs.  Hornbeck,  as 
he  led  her  to  her  apartment;  and  dark- 
nefs  and  iilence  no  {boner  prevailed  in 
the  houfe,  than  he  and  his  trufty  fquire 
let  out  on  their  different  voyages.  Eve- 
ry thing  would  have  fucceeded  accord- 
ing to  their  wifli,  had  not  the  valet  dc 
chambre  fuffered  himielf  to  fall  afleep 
at  the  fide  of  his  inamorata,  and  in  the 
agitation  of  a  violent  dream,  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  fo  unlike  that  of  her  fup- 
pofed  adorer,  that  me  diitinguiflied  thj 
difference  at  once.  Waking  him  with 
a  pinch  and  a  loud  fhriek,  fhe  threaten- 
ed to  proiecute  him  for  a  rape,  and  re- 
viled him  with  all  the  epithets  her  rage 
and  difappoimment  could  fugged. 

The  Frenchman  rinding  himfelf  de- 
tected, behaved  with  great  temper  and 
addreft  :  he  begged  me  would  compofe 
herfelf,  on  account  of  her  own  repu- 
tation, which  was  extremely  dear  to 
him  j  protefting,  that  he  had  a  molt  in- 
violable elteem  for  her  perlbn.  His  re- 
prefentations  had  weight  with  the  duen- 
na ;  who,  upon  recollection,  compre- 
hended the  whole  affair,  and  thought 
it  would  be  her  intereit  to  bring  matters 
to  an  accommodation.  She  therefore 
admitted  the  apologies  of  her  bed -fel- 
low, provided  he  would  pr->inife  to 
atone  by  marriage  for  the  injury  we 
had  fuftained ;  and  in  this  particular  he 
let  her  heart  at  eafe  by  repeated  vows, 
\\hich  he  uttered  with  furprizing  vohi- 

biiity, 
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fcility,  though  without  any  intention  to 
perform  the  ieajt  tittle  of  their  con- 
tents. 

Peregrine,  who  had  b&n  aLrmed  by 
her  exclamation,  and  run  to  the  door 
with  a  view  of  interpofmg,  according 
to  the  emergency  of  the  caie,  overhear- 
ing the  affair  thus  compromifed,  re- 
turned to  his  miltrefs,  who  was  highly 
entertained  with  an  account  of  what 
had  pafled,  forefceing,  that  for  the  fu- 
ture me  mould  be  under  no  difficulty 
or  reftriclion  from  the  feverity  of  her 
guard. 


CHAP.     XXVI. 

EORNEECK  IS  INFORMED  OF  HIS 
WIFE'S  ADVENTURE  WITH  PERE- 
GRINE, FOR  WHOM  HE  PREPARES 
A  STRATAGEM,  WHICH  IS  REN- 
DERED INEFFECTUAL  BY  THE 
INFORMATION  OF  PIPES.  THE 
HUSBAND  IS  DUCKED  FOR  HIS 
INTENTION,  AND  OUR  HERO  AP- 
PREHENDED BY  THE  PATROLE. 

THERE  was  another  perfon,  how- 
ever, Hill  ungained;  and  that  was 
no  other  than  her  footman,  whole  fe- 
crefy  our  hero  attempted  to  fecure  in  the 
morning  by  anhandiome  prefent,  which 
ne  received  with  many  profefTions  of 
gratitude  and  devotion  to  his  f'ervice: 
yet  this  complaifance  was  nothing  but 
a  cloak  ufed  to  diiguile  the  defign  he 
harboured  of  making  his  matter  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  tranfaclion.  In- 
deed, this  lacquty  had  been  hired,  not 
only  as  a  fpy  upon  his  miftrefs,  but 
allb  as  a  check  on  the  conduct  of  the 
governante,  with  promife  of  ample  re- 
ward, if  ever  he  fhould  difcover  any 
finifter  or  iuipicious  practices  in  the 
courfe  of  her  behaviour.  As  for  the 
footman,  whom  they  had  brought  from 
England,  he  was  retained  in  attendance 
tipon  the  perfon  of  his  mafter,  whofe 
confidence  he  had  loft,  by  advifmg  him 
to  gentle  methods  of  reclaiming  his 
ladyr  when  her  irregularities  had  fub- 
jtcled  her  to  his  wrath. 

TheFlemifli  valet,  in  confequence  of 
the  office  he  had  undertaken,  wrote  to 
Hornbeck  by  the  firft  poft,  giving  an 
exa£l  detail  of  the  adventure  at  Ver- 
faiiles,  with  fuch  a  description  of  the 
pretended  brother,  as  left  the  hufoand 
no  room  to  think  lie  could  be  any  other 


perfon  than  his  firft  difhonourer;  and 
exafperated  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  refblved  to  lay  an  ambufh  for  this 
invader,  and  at  once  difqualify  him 
from  difturbing  his  repofe,  by  main- 
taining  farther  correfpondence  with  his 
wife. 

Meanwhile  the  lovers  enjoyed  them- 
ftlves  without  restraint,  and  Pciegrine's 
plan  of  enquiry  after  his  dear  unknown 
was  for  the  prefent  poftponed.  His  fel- 
low-travellers were  confounded  at  his 
myfterious.  motions,  which  filled  the 
heart  of  Jolter  with  anxiety  and  terror. 
This  careful  conductor  was  fraught 
with  fuch  experience  of  his  pupil's  dif- 
pofition,  that  he  trembled  with  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  feme  fudden  accident,  and 
lived  in  continual  alarm,  like  a  man 
that  walks  under  the  wall  of  a  nodding 
tower.  Nor  did  he  enjoy  any  allevia- 
tions of  his  fears,  when,  upon  telling 
the  young  gentleman,  that  the  reft  of 
the  company  were  defirous  of  departing 
for  Antwerp,  he  anfwered,^  they  were 
at  liberty  to  confult  their  own  inclina- 
tions j  but  for  his  own  part,  he  was  re- 
folved  to  Hay  in  Bruflels  a  few  days 
longer.  By  this  declaration  the  gover- 
nor was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  his 
having  fome  intrigue  upon  the  anvil. 
In  the  bitternefs  of  his  vexation,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  fignifying  his  liifpi- 
cion,  and  reminding  him  of  the  dan- 
gerous dilemmas  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced  by  his  former  precipitation. 

Peregrine  took  his  caution  in  good 
part,  and  promifed  to  behave  with  fuch 
circumfpeclion  as  would  fcreen  him  from 
any  troublefome  confequences  for  the 
future j  but,  neverthelefs,  behaved  that 
fame  evening  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  plain- 
ly fhewed,  that  his  prudence  was  no- 
thing elfe  than  vain  fpeculation.  He 
had  made  an  appointment  to  fpend  the 
night,  as  ufual,  with  Mrs.  Hornbeck  j 
and  about  nine  o'clock  haftened  to  her 
lodgings,  when  he  was  accofted  in  the 
ftreet  by  his  old  difcarded  friend  Thomas 
Pipes ;  who,  without  any  other  pre- 
amble, told  him,  that  for  all  he  had 
turned  him  adrift,  he  did  not  chufe  to 
fee  him  run  full  fail  into  his  enemy's 
harbour,  without  giving  him  timely 
notice  of  the  danger.  '  I'll  tell  you 
what,'  faid  he,  *  mayhap  you  think 
I  want  to  curry  favour,  that  I  may  be 
takes  in  tow  again  j  if  you  do,  you 
have  made  a  miriake  in  your  reckon- 
ing. I  am  eld  enough  to  be  laid  up, 
«  and 
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and  have  wherewithal  to  keep   my 
planks  from  the  weather.     But  this 
here  is  the  affair  ;  I  have  known  you 
fmce  you  were  no  higher  than  a  mar- 
lin-fpike,  and  mouldn't  care  to   fee 
you  deprived  of  your  rigging  at  thefe 
years :    whereby  I   am  informed   by 
Hornbeck' s  man,  whom  I  this  after- 
noon fell  in  with  by  chance,  as  how 
his  mailer  has  got  intelligence  of  your 
boarding   his  wife,  and    has    (leered 
privately  into  this  port,  with  a  large 
complement  of  hands,  in  order,  d"ye 
fee,  to  fecure  you  while  you  are  under 
the  hatches.     Now  if  fo  be  as  how 
you  have  a  mind  to  give  him  a  fait  eel 
for  his  fupper,  here  am  I  without  hope 
of  fee  or  reward,  ready  to  ftand  by  you 
as  long  as  my  timbers  will  flick  toge- 
ther} and  if  I  expect  any  recompence, 
may  I  be  bound  to  eat  oakum  and 
drink  bilge  water  for  life/ 
Startled    at  this  information,  Pere- 
grine examined  him  upon  the  particu- 
lars of  his  difcourfe  with  the  lacquey; 
and  when   he  underftood  that   Horn- 
beck's  intelligence  flowed  from  the  canal 
of  his  Flemifh   footman,    he   believed 
every   circumftance   of  Tom's   report, 
thanked  him  for  this  warning,  and  after 
having  reprimanded  him  for  his  mifbe- 
haviour  at  Lifle,    aflured  him   that   it 
mould  be  his  own  fault  if  ever  they 
fliould  part  again.     He  then  deliberated 
with  himfelf  whether  or  not  he  mould  re- 
tort the  purpofeupon  his  adverfary  j  but 
when  he  confidered  that  Hornbeck  was 
not  the  aggreffbr,  and  made  that  un- 
happy hufband's  cafe  his  own,  he  could 
not  help  acquitting  his  intention  of  re- 
venge j  though,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought 
to  have  been  executed  in  a  more  ho- 
nourable manner;  jmd  therefore  he  de 
termined  to  chaltife  him  for  his  want  of 
fpirit.     Nothing,  furely,  can    be  more 
infolent  and  unjuft  than  this  determina- 
tion, which  induced   him  to  punifli  a 
perfon,  for  his  want  of  courage  to  re- 
drefs  the  injury  which  he  himklf  had 
done  to  his  reputation  and  peace;    and 
yet  this  barbarity  of  decifion  is  autho- 
rized by  the  opinion   and   practice  of 
mankind. 

With  thefe  fentiments  he  returned  to 
the  inn,  and  putting  a  pair  of  pirtols  in 
his  pocket,  ordered  his  valet  de  ch  imbre 
and  Pipes  to  follow  him  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance,  fo  as  that  they  mould  be  within 
call  in  cafe  of  neceflity;  then  pofted 
himiUf  within  thirty  yards  of  his  dul- 


cinea's  door.  There  he  had  not  been 
above  half  an  hour,  when  he  perceived 
four  men  take  their  ftations  on  the  other 
fide,  with  a  view,  as  he  gue^ecl,  to 
watch  for  his  going  in,  that  he  might 
be  taken  unaware.  But  when  they  h:id 
tarried  a  confiderable  time  in  that  comer, 
without  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  ex- 
pectation, their  leader,  perfuaded  that 
the  gallant  had  gained  admittance  by 
fome  fecret  means,  approached  the  door 
with  his  follower?  j  who,  according  to 
the  infractions  they  had  received,  no 
fooner  faw  it  opened,  than  they  rufhed 
.  in,  leaving  their  employer  in  the  ftreet, 
where  he  thought  his  perfon  would  be 
leaft  endangered.  Our  adventurer  fee- 
ing him  alone,  advanced  with  fpeed, 
and  clapping  a  piftol  to  his  breaft,  com- 
manded him  to  follow  his  footfteps, 
without  noife,  on  pain  of  immediate 
death. 

Terrified  at  this  fuddcn  apparition, 
Hornbeck  obeyed  in  lilence;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  arrived  at  the  quay, 
where  Pickle  halting,  gave  him  to  un- 
derftand  that  he  was  no  Granger  to  his 
villainous  defign.  Told  him,  that  if 
he  conceived  himfelf  injured  by  any  cir- 
cumltance  of  his  conduct,  he  would  now 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  relenting  the 
wrong,  in  a  manner  becoming  a.man 
of  hoHour.  <  You  have  a  fword  about 

*  you,'  (aid  he;   *  or  if  you  don't  chuie 

*  to  put  the  affair  on  that  iflue,  here  is 

*  a  brace  of  piftolsj    take  which  you 
'  pleafe."     Such  an  addrefs  could  not 
fail  to  difconcert  a  man  of  his  character. 
After  fome  hefitation,  he  in  a  faulter- 
ing  accent  denied  that  his  defign  was  to 
mutilate  Mr.  Pickle,  but  that  he  thought 
himfelf  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
by  which  he  would  have  obtained  a  di- 
vorce, if  he  could  have  procured  evi- 
dence of -his  wife's  infidelity}  and  with 
that  view  he  had  employed   people  to 
take  advantage  of  the  information  he 
had  received.    With  regard  to  his  alter- 
native, he  declined  it  entirely,  becaufc 
he  could  not  fee  what  fatisfaclion  he 
mould  enjoy,  in  being  fhot  through  the 
head,  or  run  through  the  lungs',  by  a 
perfon  who  had  already  wronged  him  in 
an  irreparable  manner.    Laftly,  his  frar 
made  him  propofe,  that  the  affair  mould 
be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  two  creditable 
men,  altogether  unconcerned  in  the  dif- 
pute. 

To  thefe  remonftrances,  Peregrine  re- 
pliedj  in  the  itylc  of  a  hot-ixadad  young 
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man,  confcious  of  his  own  unjuiliflable 
behaviour,  that  every  gentleman  ought 
to  be  a  judge  of  his  own  honour;  and 
therefore  he  would  fubmit  to  the  de» 
cifion  of  no  umpire  whatfoever  ;  that  he 
would  forgive  liis  want  of  courage,  which 
mig-ht  be  a  natural  infirmity,  but  his 
mean  dilUmuiation  he  could  not  pardon  j 
that,  as  he  was  certified  of  the  rafcaliy 


plaintiff,  of  ivhom  he  had  fome 
ledge,  and  in  perfon  exhorted  him  to  drop 
the  profecution,  which  would  only  ferve 
to  propagate  his  own  fhame.  But  Horn- 
beck  was  too  much  incenfed  to  liften  to 
any  propofal  of  that  kind,  and  peremp- 
torily demanded  juitice  againft  the  pri- 
foner,  whom  he  reprefented  as  an  ob- 
fcure  adventurer,  who  had  made  repeat- 


intent  of  his  nmbufcade,  by  undoubted    ed  attempts  upon  his  honour  and  his 


intelligence,  he  would  treat  him,  not 
•with  a  retaliation  of  his  own  tieachery, 
but  with  fucii  indignity  as  a  fcoundrel 
tleierves  to  fuffer,  unlefs  he  would  make 
one  effort  to  maintain  the  character  he 
aiTumed  in  life  :  fo  faying,  he  again 
prd'ented  his  piftol,  which  being  reject- 
ed as  before,  he  called  his  two  ministers, 
*;;d  ordered  them  to  duck  him  in  the 
canal. 

This  command  was  pronounced  and 
executed  almoft  in  the  fame  breath,  to 
the  inifpeakable  terror  and  diforder  of  the 
poor  fhivering  patient;  who,  having  un- 
dergone the  immeriion,  ran  about  like 
a  drowned  rat,  fqneaking  for  afiiftance 
and  revenge.  Hrs  cries  were  overheard 
by  the  patrole,  which,  chancing  to  pals 
that  way,  took  him  under  their  pro- 
tccYion,  an«!,  in  confequence  of  his  corn- 
plaint  and  information,  went  in  purfuit 
of  our  adventurer  and  his  attendants, 
who  were  icon  overtaken  and  furround- 
ed.  Ram  and  inconfiderate  as  the  young 
gentleman  was,  he  did  not  pretend  to 
itand  upon  the  defenfive  againit  a  file  of 
mufqueteers,  although  Pipes  had  drawn 
bis  cutlafs  at  their  approach,  but  iur- 
rendered  himielf  without  oppofition, 
;ind  was  conveyed  to  the  main  gu?rd, 
where  the  commanding  officer,  engaged 
by  his  appearance  and  addrefs,  treated 
him  withal]  imaginab!erefpc6l.  Hearing 
the  particulars  of  his  adventure,  he  ai- 
iured  him  that  the  prince  would  confider 
i  he  whole  as  a  tour  de  jeunejj'e,  and  order 
him  to  be  releaied  without  delay. 

Next  morning,  when  this  gentle- 
man gave  in  his  report,  he  made  iuch  a 
favourable  reprefentation  of  the  pri  loner, 
that  oxir  hero  was  on  the  point  of  being 
difcharged,  when  Hornbeck  preferred  a 
complaint,  accufing  him  of  apuipofcd 
nilaiTination,  and  praying  that  iuch  pu- 
nifKment  mould  be  inflicled  upon  him, 
as  his  highnefs  fhould  think  adequate  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime.  The  prince, 
perplexed  with  this  petition,  in  conie- 
quenceof  which  lie  forefaw  that  he  mu(t 
aiiublige  a  Bntiih  fubjecl,  lent  for  the 


life.  Prince  Charles  told  him,  that 
what  he  had  advrfed  was  in  the  capacity 
of  a  friend;  but,  fmce  he  infilled  upon 
his  afting  as  a  magistrate,  the  affaii 
mould  be  examined,  and  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  jurtice  and 
truth. 

The  petitioner  being  difmifled  with 
this  promife,  the  defendant  was  in  his 
turn  brought  before  the  judge,  whole 
prepoffeflion  in  his  favour  was  in  a  great 
meafure  weakened  by  what  his  anta- 
gonift  had  faid  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
birth  and  reputation. 


CHAP.     XXVtt 

PEREGRINE  IS  RELEASED.  JOL- 
TKR  CONFOUNDED  AT  HIS  MY- 
STERIOUS CONDUCT.  A  CON- 
TEST HAPPENS  BETWEEN  THE 
POET  AND  PAINTER,  WHO  ARE 
RECONCILED  BY  THE  MEDIA- 
TION OF  THEIR  FELLOW-TRA- 
VELLERS. 

OU  R  hero,  underftanding  from  feme 
expreflions  which  efcaped  the 
prince,  that  he  was  confidered  in  the 
light  of  a  fharper  and  afiaflin,  begged 
that  he  might  have  the  liberty  of  fend- 
ing for  fome  vouchees,  that  would  pro- 
bably vindicate  his  character  from  the 
malicious  afperfions  of  his  adverfary. 
This  permiffion  being  granted,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  governor,  defiring  that 
he  would  bring  to  him  the  letters  of 
recommendation  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Britifh  ambaflador  at  Paris, 
and  fuch  other  papers  as  he  thought 
conducive  to  evince  the  importance  of 
his  fituation. 

The  billet  was  given  in  charge  to  one 
of  the  fubaltern  officers  on  duty,  who 
carried  it  to  the  inn,  and  demanded  to 
fpeak  with  Mr.  Jolter.  Pallet,  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  door,  when  this 
ijieiienger  arrived,  and  heard  him  en- 
quire for  the  tutor,  ran  tliieclly  to  that 

gentle- 
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gentleman's  apartment,  and  in  manifeft 
diforder  told  him,  that  a  huge  fellow  of 
a  foldier,  with  a  monflrous  pair  of 
whiflcers,  and  a  fur-cap  as  big  as  a 
bufhel,  was  afking  for  him  at  the  door. 
The  poor  governor  began  to  fhake  at 
this  intimation,  though  he  was  not  cou- 
fcious  of  having  committed  any  thing 
that  could  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Hate.  When  the  officer  appeared  at  his 
chamber-door,  his  confution  increafed 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  his  perception 
feemed  to  vaniih,  and  the  fubakern  re- 
peated the  purport  of  his  errand  three 
times,  before  he  could  comprehend  his 
meaning,  or  venture  to  receive  the  letter 
which  he  prefented.  At  length,  he  fum- 
moned  all  his  fortitude,  and  having  pe- 
rufed  the  epiftle,  his  terror  funk  into 
anxiety.  His  ingenious  fear  immedi- 
ately fuggefted,  that  Peregrine  was  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon,  for  fome  outrage 
he  had  committed.  He  ran  with  great 
agitation  to  a  trunk,  and  taking  out  a 
bundle  of  papers,  followed  his  conduc- 
tor, being  attended  by  the  painter,  to 
whom  he  had  hinted  his  apprehenfion. 
When  they  pafled  through  the  guard, 
which  was  under  arms,  the  hearts  of 
both  died  within  them ;  and  when  they 
came  into  the  prefence,  there  was  fuch 
an  expreilion  of  awful  horror  in  the 
countenance  of  Jolter,  that  the  prince 
obferving  his  difmay,  was  pleaied  to 
encourage  him  with  an  afluiancc  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear.  Thus  com- 
forted, he  recoiled  himfelf  fo  well  as  to 
understand  his  pupil,  when  he  defired 
him,  to  produce  the  ambalTador's  letters ; 
ibme  of  which  being  open,  were  im- 
mediately read  by  his  hjghnefs,  who  was 
peiibnally  acquainted  with  the  writer, 
and  knew  feveral  of  the  noblemen  to 
-whom  they  were  addreiTed.  Thefe  re- 
commendations were  fo  warm,  and  re- 
preiented  the  young  gentleman  in  fuch 
an  advantageous  light,  that  the  prince, 
convinced  of  the  iujultice  his  character 
had  fuffered  by  the  mifreprefentation  of 
Hornbeck,  took  our  hero  by  the  hand, 
afked  pardon  for  the  doubts  he  had 
entertained  of  his  honour,  declared  him 
from  that  moment  at  liberty,  ordered 
his  domefticks  tp  be  enlarged,  and  of- 
fered him  his  countenance  and  protec- 
tion, as  long  as  he  fhould  remain  in  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  cautioned  him  againlt  inciif- 
cretion  in  the  courfe  of  his  gallantries  j 
and  took  his  word  and  honour,  that  he 
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fhould  drop  all  meafores  of  refentment 
againft  the  perfon  of  Hornbeck,  during 
his  refidence  in  that  place. 

The  delinquent,  thus  honourably  ac- 
quitted, thanked  the  prince  in  the  mod 
refpeclful  manner  for  his  generofity 
and  candour,  and  retired  with  his  two 
friends,  who  were  amazed  and  bewild- 
ered in  their  thoughts  at  what  they  had 
feen  and  heard,  the  whole  adventure  ftill 
remaining  without  the  fphere  of  their 
comprehenfion,  which  was  not  at  all 
enlarged  by  the  unaccountable  appear- 
ance of  Pipes,  who,  with  the  valet  de 
chambre,  joined  them  at  the  caftie- 
gate.  Had  Jolter  been  a  man  of  a  lux- 
uriant imagination,  his  brain  would 
undoubtedly  have  fuffered  in  the  inveiU- 
gation  of  his  pupil's  rnyfterious  con- 
duel,  which  he  ftrove  in  vain  to  unravel ; 
but  his  intellects  were  too  fojid  to  be 
affected  by  the  mifcarriage  of  his  in- 
vention j  and  as  Peregrine  did  not  think 
proper  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
caufe  of  his  being  apprehended,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  fuppofmg  thatthere 
was  a  lady  in  the  cafe. 

The  painter,  whofe  imagination  was 
of  a  more  flimfy  textu,re,  formed  a  thou- 
fand  chimerical  conjectures,  which  he 
communicated  to  Pickle  in  imperfect, 
infmuations;  hoping,  by  his  anfwers 
and  behaviour,  to  difcover  the  truth; 
but  the  youth,  in  order  to  tantalize  him, 
eluded  all  his  enquiries,  with  fuch  ap- 
pearance of  induftry  and  art,  as  heigh- 
tened his  curiofity,  while  it  difappointed 
his  aim,  and  inflamed  him  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  impatience,  that  his  wits  be* 
gan  to  be  unfettled.  Then  Peregrine 
was  fain  to  recompofe  his  brain,  by 
telling  him  in  confidence  that  he  had 
been  arrefted  as  a  fpy.  This  fecret.  he 
found  more  intolerable  than  his  former 
uncertainty;  he  ran  from  one  apartment 
to  another,  like  a  goofe  in  the  agonies 
°f  egg-'a)'ng>  with  an  intention  of 
diiburdening  his  important  load  j  but, 
Jolter  being  engaged  with  his  pupil, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  houfe  ignorant 
of  the  only  language  he  could"  fpeak, 
he  was  compelled,  with  infinite  reluc- 
tance, to  addrefs  himfeJf  to  the  doctor, 
who  was  at  that  time  fhut  up  in  his 
own  chamber.  Having  knocked  at  the 
door  to  no  purpofe,  he  peeped  through 
the  key-hole,  and  faw  the  phyfician 
fitting  at  a  table,  with  a  pen  in  one 
haad,  and  a  paper  before  him,  his  head 
reclined  upon  his  other  hand,  and  &« 
Z  eyei 
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eyes  fixed  upon  the  deling,  as  if  he  had 
been  entranced.  Pallet,  concluding  that 
he  was  under  the  power  of  convulfion, 
endeavoured  to  force  the  door  open  j  and 
the  noiie  of  his  efforts  recalled  the  doc- 
tor from  his  reverie.  This  poetical  re- 
publican, being  fo  difagreeably  difturb- 
ed,  ftarted  up  in  a  paflion,  and  opening 
the  door,  no  fooner  perceived  who  had 
Interrupted  him,  than  he  flung  it  in  his 
face  with  great  fury,  and  curfed  him  for 
his  impertinent  intrufion,  which  had 
deprived  him  of  the  moft  delightful  vi- 
iion  that  ever  regaled  the  human  fancy. 
He  imagined  (as  he  afterwards  impart 
cd  to  Peregrine)  that  as  he  enjoyed  him- 
felf  in  walking  through  the  flowery  plain 
of  Parnaflus,  he  was  met  by  a  venerable 
fage,  whom,  by  a  certain  divine  viva- 
city that  l.ghtened  from  his  eyes,  he 
inftandy  knew  to  be  the  immortal  Pin- 
dar. He  was  immediately  ftruck  with 
reverence  and  awe,  and  predated  himfelf 
before  the  apparition,  which  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  lifted  him  gently  from  the 
ground  j  and,  with  words  more  fweet 
than  the  honey  of  the  Hybla  bees,  told 
him,  that  of  all  the  moderns,  he  alone 
was  vifited  by  that  celeitial  impulle  by 
which  he  himfelf  had  been  infpired, 
when  he  produced  his  moft  applauded 
odes.  So  faying,  he  led  him  up  the 
facred  hill,  perfu^ded  him  to  drink  a 
copious  draught  of  the  waters  of  the 
Hippocrene,  and  then  prefented  him  to 
the  harmonious  Nine,  who  crowned  his 
temples  with  a  laurel -wreath. 

No  wonder  that  he  was  enraged  to 
find  himielf  cut  off  from  fuch  fublime 
fociety.  He  raved  in  Greek  again  ft  the 
invader  j  who  was  fo  big  with  his  own 
purpole,  that,  unmindful  ofthedifgrace 
he  had  fuftained,  and  difregarding  all 
the  fymptoms  of  the  phyfician's  difplea- 
fure,  he  applied  his  mouth  to  the  door, 
in  an  eager  tone}  *  I'll  hold  you  any 
<  wager,1  faid  he,  «  that  I  guefs  the 
'  true  caule  of  Mr.  Pickle's  imprifon- 

*  ment.'     To  this  challenge  he  received 
no  reply;    and   theref  re   repeated    it, 
adding,  *  I  luppofeyou  imagine  he  was 
'  taken   up  for  fighting  a  duel,  or  af- 

*  fronting  a  nobleman,  or  lying  with 
c  fome  man's  wi :e,  or  fome  fuch  mat- 

*  ter;   but,  eg.d!  you  was  never  more 
«  miftaktn  in  your  life;  and  I'll  lay  my 
«  Cleopatra  again  your  Homer's  head, 
'  that  in  four  and  twenty  hours  you 
'  fha'n't  light  on  the  true  reafon.' 

The  favourite  of  the  mules,  exafpe- 


rated  at  this  vexatious  perfeverance  of 
the  painter,  who  he  imagined  had  come 
to  teize  and  infult  him  ;  *  I  would,'  faid 
he,  f  facrifice  a  cock  to  ^Efculapius, 
<  were  I  aflured  that  any  perfon  had  been 
'  taken  up  for  extirpating  fuch  a  trou- 

*  bleforne  Goth  as  you  are  from  the 
'  face  of  the  earth.    As  for  your  boaft- 
f  ed    Cleopatra,    which    you   fay  was 

*  drawn  from  your  own  wife,  I  believe 
«  the  copy  has  as  much  of  the  TO  x«Xoi> 
'  as  the  original.     But,  were  it  mine, 
'  it  mould  be  hung  up  in  the  temple  of 
'  Cloacina,  as  the  picture  of  that  god- 

*  defs;  for  any  other  apartment  would 
'  be  difgraced  by  it's  appearance.'— 

*  Hark  ye,  Sir  P  replied  Pallet,  enraged 
in  his  turn  at  the  contemptuous  mention 
of  his  darling  performance,  «  you  may 
'  make  as  free  with  my  wife  as  you 

*  think  proper  j  but  'ware  my  works  j 

*  thofe  are  the  children  of  my  fancy, 

*  conceived  by  the  glowing  imagination, 

*  and  formed   by  the   art  of  my  own 
'  hands ;  and  you  yourfelf  are  a  Goth, 
«  and  a  Turk,  and  a  Tartar,  and  an 
'  impudent   pretending  jackanapes,  to 

<  treat  with  fuch  difrefpecl  a  production 
«  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  con- 
'  noifleurs  of  the  age,  will,  when  finifli- 
'  ed,  be  a  mafter-piece  in  it's  kind,  and 

<  do  honour  to  human  genius  and  (kill. 
'  So  I  fay,  again  and  again,  (and  I  care 
'  not  though  your  friend  Playlor  heard 

<  me)  that  you  have  no  more  tafte  than 
'  a   drayman's   horfe,    and  that  thofe 

*  foolifh  notions  of  the  ancients  ought 

<  to  be  drubbed  out  of  you  with  a  good 
'  cudgel,  that  you  might  learn  to  treat 

*  men  of  parts  with  more  veneration. 

*  Perhaps  you  may  not  always  be  in  the 

*  company  of  one  who  will  halloo  for 

*  affiftance,  when  you  are  on  the  brink 
4  of  being  chaiMed  for  your  infolence, 
'  as  I   did,  when   you  brought   upon 

*  yourfelf  the  refentment  of  that  Scot, 

*  who,  by  the  Lard !  would  have  paid 
«  you  both  fcot  and  lot,  as  Falftaff  fays, 

*  if  the  French  officer  had  not  put  him 
'  in  arreft.' 

The  phyfician,  to  this  declamation, 
which  was  conveyed  through  the  key- 
hole, anfwered,  that  be  (die  painter) 
was  a  fellow  fo  infinitely  below  his  con- 
fideration,  that  his  confcience  upbraided 
him  with  no  aftion  of  his  life,  except 
that  of  chuiing  fuch  a  wretch  for  his 
companion  and  fellow-traveller ;  that 
he  had  viewed  his  character  through  the 
medium  of  good -nature  and  compa/fion, 

which 
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which  had  prompted  him  to  give  Pallet 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  fome  new 
ideas  under  his  immediate  mftru£lion ; 
but  he  had  abufed  his  goodnefs  and  con- 
defcenfion  in  fuch  a  flagrant  manner, 
that  he  was  now  determined  to  difcard 
him  entirely  from  his  acquaintance,  and 
defired  him,  for  the  prefent,  to  take 
himfelf  away,  on  pain  of  being  kicked 
for  his  prefumption. 

Pallet  was  too  much  incenfed  to  be 
intimidated  by  this  threat,  which  he 
retorted  with  great  virulence,  defying 
him  to  come  forth,  that  it  might  appear 
which  of  them  was  bed  (killed  in  that 

fedeftrian  exercife,  which  he  immediate  - 
y  began  to  praclife  again  It  the  door 
with  fuch  thundering  application,  as 
reached  the  ears  of  Pickle  and  his  go- 
vernor }  who  coming  out  into  the  paf- 
fage,  and  feeing  him  thus  employed, 
alked  him  if  he  had  forgot  the  chamber- 
pots of  Aloft,  that  he  ventured  to  be- 
have in  fuch  a  manner,  as  intitled  him  to 
a  fecond  prefcription  of  the  fame  nature. 
The  dodor  undemanding  that  there 
was  company  at  hand,  opened  the  door 
in  a  twinkling;  and  fpringing  upon  his 
antagonilt,  like  a  tiger,  a  fierce  conten- 
tion would  have  tnfued,  to  the  infinite 
fatisfaclion  of  our  hero,  had  not  Jolter, 
to  the  manifeit  peril  of  his  own  perfon, 
interpofed,  and  partly  by  force,  and 
partly  by  exhortations,  put  a  ftop  to  the 
engagement  b  if  ore  it  was  fairly  begun. 
After  having  demon  llrated  the  indecency 
of  fuch  a  vulgar  rencounter  between  two 
fellow- citizens  in  a  f -reign  land,  he 
begged  to  know  the  caufe  of  their  dif- 
feniion,  and  offered  his  good  offices  to- 
wards an  accommodation.  Peregrine 
alfo,  feeing  the  fray  was  finifhed,  ex- 
ported himfelf  to  the  fame  purpofe }  and 
the  painter,  for  obvious  reafons,  de- 
clining an  explanation,  his  antagonilt 
told  the  youth  what  a  mortifying  inter- 
ruption he  had  fuffered  by  the  imperti- 
flent  intruiion  of  Pallet,  and  gave  him 
a  detail  of  the  particulars  of  his  vifion, 
as  above  recited.  The  arbiter  owned, 
the  provocation  was  not  to  be  endured  ; 
and  decreed,  that  the  offender-  fhould 
make  fome  atonement  for  his,  tranfgref- 
fion.  Upon  which  the  painter  obferved, 
that  howfoever  he  miglv  have  been  dif- 
pofed  to  make  acknowledgments,  if  the 
phyfician  had  lignified  his  difpleafure 
like  a  gentleman,  the  complainant  had 
now  forfeited  all  claim  to  any  fuch  con- 
csffions,  by  the  vulgar  manner  in  which 
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he  had  reviled  him  and  his  productions; 
obferving,  that  if  he  (the  painter)  had 
been  inclined  to  retort  his  flanderoas 
infmuations,  the  republican's  own  works 
would  have  afforded  ample  fubjecl  for 
his  ridicule  and  cenfure. 

After  divers  difputes  and  reprefen- 
tations,  peace  was  at  length  concluded, 
on  condition  that,  for  the  future,  the 
doctor  fhould  never  mention  Cleopatra, 
unlefs  he  could  fay  fomething  in  her 
praife  j  and  that  Pallet,  in  con  fide  ration. 
of  his  having  been  the  firlt  aggreflbr, 
fliould  make  a  Ikerch  of  the  phyhcian's 
vifion,  to  He  engraved  and  prefixed  to 
the  next  edition  of  his  odes. 


C  H  A  £.     XXVIII. 

THE  TRAVELLERS  DEPART  FOR 
ANTWERP,  AT  WHICH  PLACE 
THE  PAINTER  GIVES  A  LOOSE 
TO  HIS  ENTHUSIASM. 

OU  R  adventurer,  baffled  in  all  his 
efforts  to  retrieve  his  loft  Annan* 
da,  yielded  at  length  to  the  remonftrances 
of  his  governor  and  fellow-travellers, 
who,  out  of  pure  complaifance  to  him, 
had  exceeded  their  intended  ftay  by  fix 
days  at  lead :  and  a  couple  of  poft- 
chaifes,  with  three  riding-horfes,  being 
hired,  they  departed  from  Bruflels  in 
the  morning,  dining  at  Mechlin,  and 
arrived  about  eight  in  the  evening  at  the 
venerable  city  of  Antwerp.  During 
this  day's  journey,  Pallet  was  elevated 
to  an  uncommon  flow  of  fpirits,  with 
the  profpecl  of  feeing  the  birth-place  of 
Rubens,  for  whom  he  profefled  an  en- 
thufialtick  admiration.  He  fwore,  that 
the  pleafure  he  felt  was  equal  to  that 
of  a  Muflulman,  on  the  laft  day  of  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  and  that  he  al- 
ready confidered  himfelf  a  native  of 
Antwerp,  being  fo  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  their  fo  jurtly  boafted  citizen, 
from  whom,  at  certain  junctures,  he 
could  not  help  believing  himfelf  de- 
rived, becaufe  his  own  pencil  adopted 
the  manner  of  that  great  man  with  fur- 
prizing  facility,  and  his  face  wanted 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  whifkers  and  a 
beard  to  exhibit  the  exprefs  image  of 
the  Fleming's  countenance.  He  told 
them  he  was  fo  proud  of  this  refem- 
biance,  that,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
ftriking,  he  had  at  one  time  of  his  life 
refolved  to  keep  his  face  facrcd  from  the 
Z  i  rarer  \ 
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razor;  and  in  that  purpofe  had  perfe- 
vered,  notwithstanding  the  continual  re- 
prehenfions  of  Mi's.  Pallet,  who  being 
then  with  child,  faid,  his  afpe&  was  fo 
hideous,  that  me  dreaded  a  mifcarriage 
every  hour,  until  fhe  threatened,  in 
plain  terms,  to  difpute  the  fanity  of  his 
intellects,  and  apply  to  the  chancellor 
for  a  committee. 

The  doctor,  on  this  occafion,    ob- 
ferved,  that  a  man  who  is  not  proof 
againft  the  felicitations  of  a  woman, 
can  never  expect  to  make  a  great  figure 
in  life}  that  pointers  and  poets  ought 
to  cultivate  no  wives  but  the  mufes  ;   or 
if  they  are,  by  the  accidents  of  fortune, 
encumbered  with  families,  they  mould 
carefully  guard  againft  that  pernicious 
weaknefs,  falfely  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  natural  ajfeftiont  and  pay 
no  manner  of  regard  to  the  impertinent 
cuftoms  of  the  world.     '  Granting  that 
you  had  been,  for  a  fhort  time,  deem- 
ed a'  lunatic,'  faid  he,    '  you  might 
have  acquitted  yourfelf  honourably  of 
that   imputation,  by  fome   perform- 
ance that  would  have  raifed  your  cha- 
racter above  all  cenfure.     Sophocles 
himfelf,  that  celebrated  tragick  poet, 
who,  for  the  fwcetnefs  of  his  verfi- 
fication,  was  ftiled  /i*«>.iTja,  or  the  bee, 
in  his  old  age  fuffered  the  fame  accu- 
fation  from   his   own  children,  who 
feeing  him  neglect  his  family  affairs, 
and  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  poetry, 
carried    him    before    the   magiftrate, 
as  a  man   whole  intellects  were    fo 
much  impaired  by  the  infirmities  of 
age,  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  ma- 
nage his  domeftick  concerns  ;  upon 
which  the  reverend  bard  produced  his 
tragedy  of  Qtiimvt;  vrti  xoX^vo;,  as  a  work 
he  had  juft  finiihed  ;  which  being  pe- 
rufed,  inftead  of  being  declared  un- 
found  of  under/landing,  he  was  dif- 
mifled  with  admiration  and  applaufe. 
I  wilh  your  beard  and  whifkers  had 
been  fanctioned  by  the  like  authority} 
tho  ga   I  am  afraid  you  would  have 
been  in  the  predicament  of  thofe  dif- 
ciples  of  a  certain  phflofopher,  who 
drank   decoctions   or   cummin   feeds, 
that  their  faces  might  adopt  the  pale- 
nefs    of  their   mailer's    complexion  j 
hoping,  that  in   being  as  wan,  they 
would  be  as  learned  as  their  teacher.1 
'he  painter,  (lung  with  this  farcafm, 
eplied, ''  Or   like  thofe  virtuofi,  who, 
hy  repeatingGrfek,enting  fsllikickaby, 
and  pretending  to  fee  viiions,  think 


«  they  equal  the  ancients  in  tafte  and 
*  genius.'  The  phyfician  retorted,  Pal- 
let rejoined,  and  the  altercation  conti- 
nued, until  they  entered  the  gates  of 
Antwerp;  when  the  admirer  of  Rubens 
broke  forth  into  a  rapturous  exclama- 
tion, which  put  an  end  to  the  difpute, 
and  attraded  the  notice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, many  of  whom,  by  fhrugging 
up  their  moulders,  and  pointing  to  their 
foreheads,  gave  fhrewd  indications  that 
they  believed  him  a  poor  gentleman  dif- 
ordered  in  his  brain. 

They  had  no  fooner  alighted  at  the 
inn,  than  this  pfeudo-enthufiaft  propof- 
ed  to  vifitthe  great  .church,  in  which  he 
had  been  informed  fome  of  his  mafter's 
pieces  were  to  be  feen;  and  was  remark- 
ably chagrined,  when  he  underftood  that 
he  could  not  be  admitted  till  next  day. 
He  rofe  next  morning  by  day-break, 
and  difturbed  his  fellow-travellers  in 
fuch  a  noify  and  clamorous  manner, 
that  Peregrine  determined  topunifli  him 
with  fome  new  infliction}  and  while  he 
put  on  his  cloaths,  actually  formed  the 
plan  of  promoting  a  duel  between  him 
and  the  doctor  j  in  the  management  of 
which,  he  promifed  himfelf  Itore  of 
entertainment,  from  the  behaviour  of 
both. 

Being  provided  with  one  of  thofe  do- 
mefticks  who  are  always  in  waiting  to 
offer  their  fervjces  to  ftrangers  on  their 
firft  arrival,  they  were  conducted  to  the 
houfe  of  a  gentleman  who  had  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  pictures  ;  and  though 
the  greateft  part  of  them  were  painted  by 
his  favourite  artift,  Pallet  condemned 
them  all  by  the  lump,  becaufe  Pickle 
had  told  him  before-hand,  that  there 
was  not  one  performance  of  Rubens 
among  the  number. 

The  next  place  they  vifited,  was  what 
is  called  the  academy  of  painting,  fur- 
nimed  with  a  number  of  paltry  pieces, 
in  which  our  painter  recognized  the  ftyle 
of  Peter  Paul,  with  many  expreffions  of 
admiration,  on  the  fame  fort  of  previous 
intelligence. 

From  this  rcpofitory  they  went  to  the 
great  church ;  and  being  led  to  the  tomb 
of  Rubens,  the  whimfical  painter  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  worfhipped,  with 
fuch  appearance  of  devotion,  that  the 
attendant,  fcandalized  at  his  iuperirition, 
pulled  him  up  ;  obferving,  with  great 
warmth,  that  the  perfon  buried  in  that 
place  was  no  faint,  but  as  great  a  (inner 
as  himfdf  j  and  that  if  he  was  fpiritually 
difpofed, 
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difpofed,  there  was  a  chapel  of  the  Blef- 
fed  Virgin,  at  thediftance  of  three  yards 
on  the  right  hand,  to  which  he  might 
retire.  He  thought  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  manifeft  fome  extraordi- 
nary in fpiration,  while  he  refided  on  the 
fpot  where  Rubens  was  born  ;  and  there- 
fore his  whole  behaviour  was  an  affe6l- 
tation  of  rapture,  exprefled  in  diftra&ed 
exclamations,  convulfive  Harts,  and  un- 
couth gefticulations.  In  the  midft  of 
his  frantick  behaviour,  he  faw  an  old 
capuchin  with  a  white  beard  mount 
the  pulpit,  and  hold  forth  to  the  con- 
gregation with  fuch  violence  of  empha- 
fis  and  gefture,  as  captivated  his  fancy; 
and  bawling  aloud,  '  Zounds  !  what  an 
«  excellent  Paul  preaching  at  Athens!' 
he  pulled  a  pencil  and  a  fmall  memoran- 
dum book  from  his  pocket,  and  began 
to  take  a  flcetch  of  the  orator,  with  great 
eagernefs  and  agitation,  laying,  'Egad  ! 

*  friend  Raphael,  we  fliall  fee  whether  you 

*  or  I  have  got  the  belt  knack  of  trump- 
'  ingup  an  apoftle.'   This  appearance  of 
difrefpeft  gave  offence  to  the  audience, 
which  began  to  murmur  agairitt  this  he- 
reticklibertine;  when  one  of  thcprieltsbe- 
longing  to  the  choir,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  ill  confequcnce  from  their  difpleafure, 
came  and  told  him  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, that  fuch  liberties  were  not  per- 
mitted   in   their   religion,    and  advifed 
him  to  lay  afide  his  implements,  left  the 
people  would   take  umbrage  at  his  de- 
iign,  and  be  provoked  to  punifh  him  as 
a  profane  fcoffer  at  their  worlhip. 

The  painter  feeing  himfelf  addrefied 
by  a  friar,  who,  while  he  fpoke,  bowed 
with  great  complaifance,  imagined  that 
he  was  a  begging  brother,  come  to  fup- 
plicate  his  charity  ;  and  his  attention  be- 
ing quite  ingrofled  by  the  defign  he  was 
making,  he  patted  the  prieft's  miven 
crown  with  his  hand,  faying,  'Oter  terns, 

*  oter  terns  ;'  and  then  refumed  his  pencil 
with  great  earneltnefs.  The  eccleliaftick 
perceiving    that    the    (tranger    did    not 
comprehend  his  meaning,  pulled  him  by 
the  fleeve,  and  explained  himfelf  in  the 
Latin  tongue:  upon  which  Pallet,  pro- 
voked at  his  intrulion,  curled  him  aloud 
for  an  impudent  beggarly  fon  of  a  whore ; 
and  taking  out  a  (hilling,  flung  it  upon 
the  pavement,  with  mamfeit  iigns  of  in- 
dignation. 

Some  of  the  common  people,  enraged 
to  lee  their  religion  contemned,  and  their 
prielts  infulted  at  the  very  altar,  role 
irom  their  feats  j  and  iurrounding  the 


aftonifhed  painter,  one  of  the  number 
fnatched  his  book  from  his  hand,  and 
tore  it  into  a  thoufand  pieces.  Frighten- 
ed as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  crying, 

*  P'ire   and  faggots !  all  my  favourite 

*  ideas  are  gone  to  wreck  !'  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  very   roughly  handled 
by  the  crowd,  had  not  Peregrine  ftepped 
in,  and  aflured  them,  that  he  was  a  poor 
unhappy  gentleman,  who  laboured  un- 
der a  tranfport  of  the  brain.  Thofe  who 
underftood  the  French  language  commu- 
nicated this  information  to  the  reft,  Ib 
that  he  efcaped  without  any  other  cha- 
flifement,  than  that  of  being  obliged  to 
retire.     And  as  they  could  not  fee  the 
famous  defcent  from' the  crofs  till  after 
the  fervice  was  finifhed,  they  were  con- 
dueled  by  their  domeitick  to  the  houfeof 
a  painter,   where  they  found  a  beggar 
Handing  for  his  picture,  and  the  artift 
actually  employed  in  reprefenting  a  huge 
loufe  that  crawled  upon  his  moulder. 
Pallet  was  wonderfully  pleai'ed  with  this 
circumftance,  which  he  faid  was  alto- 
gether a  new  thought,  and  an  excellent 
hint,  of  which  he  would  make  his  ad* 
vantage  :  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  furvey 
of  this    Fleming's  performances,   per- 
ceiving a  piece  in  which  two  flies  were 
engaged  upon  the  carcafe  of  a  dog  half 
devoured,  he  ran  to  his  brother  brufli, 
and  fwore  he  was  worthy  of  being  a  fel- 
low- citizen   of  the   immortal  Rubens. 
He  then  lamented,  with  many  expref- 
fions  of  grief  and  refentment,  that  he 
had   loft  his   common  place  book,    in 
which  he  had  preferved  a  thoufand  con- 
ceptions of  the  fame  fort,  formed  by  the 
accidental  objects  of  his  lenfes  and  ima- 
gination ;  and  took   an  opportunity  of 
telling  his  fellow-travellers,  that  in  ex- 
ecution he  had  equalled,  if  not  excelled, 
the  two  ancient  painters  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  i  epref  entation  of  a  cur- 
tain and  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  for  he  had 
exhibited  the  image  of  a  certain  object 
fo  like  to  nature,  that  the  bare  light  of 
it  let  a  whole  hog-llye  in  an  uproar. 

\Vhen  he  had  examined  and  applaud- 
ed all  the  productions  of  this  minute 
artift,  they  returned  to  the  great  church> 
and  were  entertained  with  the  view  of 
that  celebrated  mailer  piece  of  Rubens, 
in  which  he  has  introduced  the  portraits 
of  himfelf  and  his  whole  family.  The 
doors  that  conceal  this  capital  perform- 
ancc  were  no  fooner  unfolded,  than  our 
cnthufiair,  debarred  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
by  a  previous  covenant  with  his  friend 

Pickle, 
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Pickle,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes, 
and  putting  himfelf  in  the  attitude  of 
Hamlet,  when  his  father's  ghoft  appears, 
adored  in  filent  extafy  and  awe.  He 
even  made  a  merit  of  necefiityj  and  when 
they  had  withdrawn  from  the  place,  pro- 
telted  that  his  whole  faculties  were  fwal- 
Jowed  up  in  love  and  admiration.  He 
now  preferred  himfelf  more  than  ever 
enamoured  of  the  Flemifh  fchool,  raved 
in  extravagant  encomiums,  and  propof- 
cd  that  the  whole  company  fhould  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  divine 
Rubens,  by  repairing  forthwith  to  the 
Jhoufe  in  which  he  l:ved,  and  proftrating 
themfeives  on  the  floor  of  his  painting- 
room. 

As  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  tenement,  which  had  been  rebuilt 
more  than  once  fmce  the  death  of  that 
great  man,  Peregrine  excufed  himfelf 
from  complying  with  the  propofal,  on 
pretence  of  being  fatigued  with  the  cir- 
cuit they  had  already  performed.  Jolter 
declined  it  for  the  fame  reafon  $  and 
the  queftion  being  put  to  the  doctor,  he 
refuted  his  companv  with  an  air  of  dif- 
dain.  Pallet  piqued  at  his  contemptu- 
ous manner,  afktd  if  he  would  not  go 
and  fee  the  habitation  of  Pindoor,  pro- 
vided he  was  in  the  city  where  that  poet 
lived  j  and  when  thephyfician  obferved 
that  i here  was  an  infinite  difference  be- 
tween the  men;  «  That  I'll  allow,'  re- 
plied the  painter,  *  for  the  devil  a  poet 
*  ever  lived  in  Greece  o'  Troy,  that  was 
'  worthy  to  clean  the  pencils  of  our  be- 
"  loved  Rubens/  The  phyfician  could 
not  with  any  degree  of  temper  and  for- 
bearance hear  this  outrageous  biafphe- 
my,  for  which,  he  faid,  Pallet's  eyes 
ought  to  be  picked  out  by  owls  j  and 
the  difpute  arofe,  as  ufual,  to  fuch  fcur- 
rilities  of  language,  and  indecency  of  be- 
haviour, that  paflengers  began  to.  take 
notice  of  their  afcimofity,  .*nd  Peregrine 
v/*as  obliged  to  inlerpoie  for  his  own  cre- 
dit. 

CHAP.     XXIX. 

PEREGRINE  ARTFULLY  FOMENTS 
A  QUARREL  BETWEEN  PALLET 
AND  THE  PHYSICIAN,  WHO 
FIGHT  A  DUEL  ON  THE  RAM- 
PARTS. 

THE  painter, betook  himfelf  to  the 
houie  of  the  Flemifh  Raphael,  and 
the  reft  oi  the  company  went  back  to 


their  lodgings  ;  where  the  young  gen- 
tleman, taking  the  advantage  of  being 
alone  with  the  phyfician,  recapitulated 
all  the  affronts  he  had  fuftained  from  the 
painter's  petulance,  aggravating  every 
circum (lance  of  the  difgrace,  and  ad- 
vifirg  him,  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend, 
to  take  care  of  his  honour,  which  could 
not  fail  to  fuffer  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  if  he  allowed  himfelf  to  be  in- 
fulted  with  impunity,  by  one  fo  much 
his  inferior  in  every  degree  of  confidera- 
tion. 

The  phyfician  affured  him,  that  Pal- 
let had  hitherto  efcaped  chaftifement, 
by  being  deemed  an  object  unworthy 
his  refentment,  and  in  confederation  of 
the  wretch's  family,  for  which  his  com- 
paflion  was  interetted  ;  but,  that  repeat- 
ed injuries  would  inflame  the  moft  be- 
nevolent difpofition  :  and  although  he 
could  find  no  precedent  of  duelling  a-" 
mong  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whom 
he  confidered  as  the  patterns  of  demea- 
nour, Pallet  fhould  nc  .longer  avail  him- 
felf of  hia  veneratic  ~.  for  the  ancients, 
but  be  punifhed  for  the  very  next  offence 
he  fhould  commit. 

Having  thus  fpirited  up  the  doctor  to 
a  refolution  from  which  he  coul  1  not  de- 
cently fwerve,  our  adventurer  acted  the 
incendiary  with  the  other  party  alfo; 
giving  him  to  underftand,  that  the  phy- 
fician treated  his  character  with  fuch 
contempt,  and  behaved  to  him  with  fuch 
infolence,  as  no  gentleman  ought  to 
bear  :  that  for  his  own  part,  he  was  eve- 
ry day  put  out  of  countenance  by  their 
mutual  animofity,  which  appeared  in 
nothing  but  vulgar  expreflions,  m:ve 
becoming  fhoe-boys  and  oylter-womon 
than  men  of  honour  and  education  j  and 
therefore  he  mould  be  obliged,  contrary 
to  his  inclination,  to  break  off  ail  cor- 
refpondence  vith  them  both,  if  they 
would  not  fail  upon  fome  method  to 
retrieve  the  dignity  of  their  characters. 

Thefe  representations  would  Vnve  had 
little  efred  upoo  the  timidity  of  the  pain- 
ter, who  was  likewife  too  much  of  a 
Grecian  to  approve  of  fmgle  combat  in 
any  other  way  than  that  9*"  boxing,  an 
exercile  in  which  he  was  well  fkilled, 
had  not  they  been  accompanied  with  an 
infinuation,  that  his  antagonift  was  no 
Hector,  and  th-.t  he  might  humble  him 
into  any  concefllon,  withovit  running 
the  leart  ptrfonal  rifle.  Animated  by 
this  afTurance,  our  lecond  Rubens  fet 
the  trumpet  of  defiance  to  his  mouth  i 

fwore 
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fwore  he  valued  not  his  life  a  rufh,  when 
his  honour  was  concerned  j  and  intreat- 
ed  Mr.  Pickle  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  chal- 
lenge, which  he  would  inftantly  commit 
to  writing. 

The  mifchievous  fomentor  highly  ap- 
plauded this  manifeftation  of  courage, 
by  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  cultivate 
his  friendfhip  and  fociety  ;  but  declined 
the  office  of  carrying  the  billet,  that  his 
tendernefs  of  Pallet's  reputation  might 
not  be  mifmterpreted  into  an  ofRcious 
defire  of  promoting  quarrels.  At  the 
fame  time  he  recommended  Tom  Pipes, 
not  only  as  a  very  proper  meflenger  on 
this  occafion,  but  alfo  as  a  trufty  fecond 
in  the  field.  The  magnanimous  painter 
took  his  advice,  and  retiring  to  his 
chamber,  penned  a  challenge  in  thefe 
terms. 


<    SIR, 

«  TT^HEN  I  am  heartily  provok- 
VV  *  ed,  I  fear  not  the  devil  him- 
felf  j  much  lefs— I  will  not  call 
you  a  pedamick  coxcomb,  nor  an  un- 
mannerly fellow,  becaufe  thefe  are  the 
hippythets  of  the  wulgar :  but,  remem- 
ber, fuch  as  you  are,  I  nyther  love 
you  nor  fear  you  ;  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, expecl  latisfacYion  for  your  auda- 
cious behaviour  to  me  on  divers  oc- 
cafions  ;  and  will,  this  evening,  in  the 
twilight,  meet  you  on  the  ramparts 
with  fword  and  piftol,  wlv  re  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  the  foul  of  one  of  us  ; 
for  your  body  (hall  find  no  favour 
with  your  incenied  defter,  till  death, 

*  LAYMAN  PALLET." 


This  refolute  defiance,  after  having 
been  fubmitted  to  the  perulal,  and  ho  • 
noured  with  the  approbation  of  our  youth, 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Pipes  ; 
who,  according  to  his  orders,  delivered 
it  in  the  afternoon  j  ar.d  brought  for  an- 
fwer,  that  the  phyfician  would  attend 
him  at  the  appointed  time  and  pjace. 
The  challenger  was  evidently  dilcom- 
poied  at  the  unexpected  news  of  this 
acceptance,  and  ran  about  the  houfe  in 
great  dilbrder,  in  queft  of  Peregrine, 
to  beg  his  farther  advice  and  aflittance  j 
but  underitamlmg  that  the  youth  was 
engaged  in  private  with  his  adverfary, 
he  began  to  fuf-jeil  iome  collufion,  and 
curfed  himfelf  tor  his  folly  and  precipi- 
tation. He  even  entertained  ibme  thoughts 


of  retracing  his  invitation,  and  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  triumph  of  his  antagonist : 
but  before  he  would  ftoop  to  this  oppro- 
brious condefcenfion,  he  refolved  to  try 
another  expedient,  which  might  be  the 
means  ©f  faving  both  his  character  and 
perlbn.  In  this  hope  he  vifited  Mr. 
Jolter,  and  very  gravely  defired  he  would 
be  fo  good  as  to  under  take  ^the  office  of 
his  fecond,  in  a  duel  which  he  was  to 
fight  that  evening  with  the  phyfician. 

The  governor,"  in  (lead  of  anfwering 
his  expectation,  in  expreflmg  fear  and 
concern,  and  breaking  forth  into  excla- 
mations of,  *  Good  God  !    gentlemen, 
what  d'ye  mean  ?  You  fliall  not  mur- 
der one  another  while  it  is  in  my  pow- 
er to  prevent  your  purpofe.     I  will 
go  directly  to  the  governor    of   the 
place,  who  fliall  interpofe  his  autho- 
rity.'' .  I  fay,  inftead  of  thefe  and  other 
friendly  menaces  of  prevention,  Jolter 
heard  the  propofal  with  the  mo(t  ^hleg- 
matick  tranquillity,  and  excufed  him- 
felf  from  accepting  the  honour  he  in- 
tended for  him,  on  account  of  his  cha- 
racter and  fituation,  which  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  concerned  in  any  fuch 
rencounters.     Indeed,  this  mortifying 
reception  was  owing  to  a  previous  hint 
from  Peregrine  j   who,  dreading  fome 
Ibrt  of  interruption  from  his  governor, 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  his  do- 
fign,  and   allured  him,  that  the  affair 
mould  not  be  brought  to  any  dangerous 
iflue. 

Thus  difappointed,  thedeje6led  chal- 
lenger was  overwhelmed  with  perplexity 
and  difmay  j  and  in  the  terrors  of  death 
or  mutilation,  refolved  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  his  enemy,  and  conform  to 
any  fubmiflion  he  mould  propofej  when 
he  was  accidentally  encountered  by  our 
adventurer,  who,  with  demonftrations 
of  infinite  fatisfa&ion,  told  him  in  con- 
fidence, that  his  billet  had  thrown  the 
doctor  into  an  agony  of  coniternation  j 
that  the  acceptance  of  his  chrllen^e  was 
a  mere  effort  of  deipair,  calculated  to 
confound  the  ferocity  of  the  fender,  and 
difpote  him  to  lilten  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation; that  he  had  imparted  the 
letter  to  him  with  fear  and  trembling, 
on  pretence  of  engaging  him  as  a  fecond, 
but  in  reality,  With  a  view  of  obtaining 
his  good  offices  in  promoting  a  reconci- 
liation :  «  But,  perceiving  the  fituation 
'  of  his  mind,1  added  our  hero,  '  I 

*  thought  it  would  be  more  for  your 

*  honour  to  baffk-  his  expectation,  and, 

«  therefore 
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therefore  I  readily  undertook  the  taflc 
of  attending  him  to  the  field,  in  full 
affurance,  that  he  will  there  humble 
himfelf  before  you,  even  to  proftra- 
tion.     In  this  fecurity,  you  may  go 
and  prepare  your  arms,  and  befpeak 
the  afTtftance  of  Pipes,  who  will  fquire 
you  in  the  field,  while  I  keep  myfelf 
up,  that  our  correfpondence  may  not 
he  fufpe&ed  by  the  phyfician.'     Pal- 
let's fpirits,  that  were  funk  to  deje&ion, 
rofe  at  this  encouragement  to  all  the  in- 
folence  of  triumph  j  he  again  declaring 
his  contempt  of  danger,  and  his  piliols 
being  loaded  and  accommodated  with 
new  flints  by  his  trufty  armour-bearer, 
waited,  without  flinching,  for  the  hour 
of  battle. 

On  the  firft  approach  of  twilight, 
fomebody  knocked  at  his  door,  and 
Pipes  having  opened  it  at  his  defire,  he 
heard  the  voice  of  his  antagonift  pro- 
nounce, «  Tell  Mr.  Pallet,  that  I  am 

*  going  to  the  place  of  appointment/ 
The  painter  was  not  a  little  furprized  at 
this  anticipation,  which  fo  ill   agreed 
with  the  information  he  had  received 
from  Pickle  j  and  his  concern   begin- 
ning to  recur,  he  fortified  himfelf  with 
a  large  bumper  of  brandy,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  overcome  the  anxiety  of 
his  thoughts.     Nevertheiefs,  he  fet  out 
on  the  expedition  with  his  fecond,  be- 
twixt whom  and  himfelf  the'following 
dialogue    pafTecl,  in  their  way  to  the 
ramparts.    *  Mr.  Pipes,'  laid  the  paint- 
er, with  difordered  accent,  *  methinks 

*  the  doctor  was  in  a  peitilent  hurry 
4  with  that  meflage  of  his.' — *  Ey,  ey,' 
anfwered  Tom,  *  I  do  fuppofe  he  longs 
«  to  be  foul  of  you.' — *  What!' replied 
the  other,  '  d'ye  think  he  thirfts  after 

*  my  blood?' — *  To  be  lure  a  does,* 
faid  Pipes,  thrufting  a  large  quid  of  to- 
bacco in  his  cheek,  with  great  delibera- 
tion.    '  If  that  be  the  cafe,"  cried  Pal- 
lit,  beginning  to  make,  *  he  is  no  better 

*  than   a   cannibal,   and  no  Ghriftian 

*  ought  to  fight  on  an  equal  footing/ 
Tom  obferving  his  emotion,  eyed  him 
with  a   frown  of  indignation,  faying, 
'  You  an't  afraid,  are  you?1— •'  God 
«  forbid  1*  replied  the  challenger,  ftam- 
mering  with  fear.     '  What  mould   I 
«  be  afraid  of?  The  worft  he  can  do  is 

*  to  take  my  life,  and  then  he'll  be  an- 

*  fwerable  both  to  God  and  man  for  the 

*  murder:  don't  you  think  he  will?" — 

*  I  think  no  fuch  matter,'  anfwered  the 
fecond  j  *  if  fo  be  as  how  he  puts  a  brace 


'  of  bullets  through  your  bows,  and 

*  kills  you  fairly,  it  is  no  more  mur- 
'  der  than  if  I  was  to  bring  down  a 

*  noddy  from  the  main  top-fail  yard.* 
By  this  time  Pallet's  teeth  chattered  with 
fuch  violence,  that  he  could  fcarce  pro- 
nounce this  reply  j  '  Mr.  Thomas,  you 

feem   to  make  very  light  of  a  man's 
life  j  but  I  truft  in  the  Almighty,  I 
fhali  not  be  fo  eafily  brought  down. 
Sure  many  a  man  has  fought  a  duel, 
without  lofmg  his  life!    Do  you  ima- 
gine that  I  run  fuch  hazard  of  falling 
by   the  hand   of    my   adverfary?'— 
You  may,  or  may  not,'  faid  the  un- 
oncerned  Pipes,  *  juft  as  it  happens. 
What  then  ?  Death  is  a  debt  that  every 
man  owes,  according  to  the  fong;  and 
if  you  fet  foot  to  foot,  I  think  one  of 
you  muft  goto  pot.'—*  Foot  to  foot!1 
exclaimed  the  terrified  painter,  '  that's 
downright    butchery  j    and    I'll    be 
damn'd  before  I  fight  any  man  on 
earth  in  fuch  a  barbarous  way.  What ! 
d'ye  take  me  to  be  a  favage  beaft  ?' 
This   declaration   he  made  while  they 
afeended  the  ramparts.     His  attendant 
perceiving  the  phyfician  and  his  fecond 
at  the  diftance  of  an  hundred  paces  be- 
fore them,  gave  him  notice  of  their  ap- 
pearance,  and   advifed    him    to  make 
ready,  and  behave  like  a  man.     Pallet 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  pan- 
nick,  which  difcovered  itieif  in  an  uni- 
verfal  trepidation  of  body,  and  the  la- 
mentable tone  in  which  he  anfwered  this 
exhortation  of   Pipes,    faying,    {  I  do 
«  behave  like  a  man  ;  but  you  vvould 
«  have  me  aft  the  part  of  a  brute.     Are 
'  they  coming  this  way  ?'     When  Tom 
told  him  that  they  had  faced  about,  and 
admoniflied  him  to  advance,  the  nerves 
of  his  arm  refuted  their  office,  he  could 
not  hold  out  his  piftol,  and  inftead  of 
going  forward,  retreated  with  an  irifcn- 
fibility  of  motion  j    till  Pipes,  placing 
hirnfelf  in  the  rear,  fet  his  own  back  to 
that  of  his  principal,  and  fwore  he  fnould 
not  budge  an  inch  farther  in  that  di- 
re£Uon. 

While  the  valet  thus  tutored  the  pain- 
ter, his  mafter  enjoyed  the  terrors  of  the 
phyfician,  which  were  more  ridiculous 
than  thofe  of  Pallet,  becaufe  he  was 
intent  upon  difguifmg  them.  His  de- 
claration to  Pickle  in  the  morning, 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  ftai  t  any  ob- 
jections when  he  received  the  challenge; 
and  finding  that  the  young  gentleman 
made  no  offer  of  mediating  the  affair, 

but. 
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tut  rather  congratulated  him  on  the 
occaiion,  when  he  communicated  the 
painter's  billet,  all  his  efforts  confuted 
in  oblique  hints  and  general  reflections 
upon  the  abfurdity  of  duelling,  which 
•was  firft  introduced  among  civilized 
nations  by  the  barbarous  Huns  and 
Longobards.  He  likewife  pretended  to 
ridicule  the  life  of  fire-arms,  which  con- 
founded all  the  diftinctions  of  fkiil  and 
addrefs,  and  deprived  a  combatant  of 
the  opportunity  cf  ilgnalizing  his  per- 
fbnal  prowefs. 

Pickle  aiTented  to  the  juftnefs  of  his 
oblervationsj  but  at  the  lame  time  re- 
•prefented  the  neceihty  of  complying  with 
the  cuftoms  of  the  world,  (ridiculous  as 
they  were)  on  which  a  man's  honour 
and  reputation  depend.  So  that,  feeing 
no  hopes  of  profiting  by  that  artifice,  the 
republican's  agitation  became  more  and 
more  remarkable}  and  he  pro-poled  in 
plain  terms,  that  they  iiiould  contend  in 
armour,  like  the  combatants  of  ancient 
•  days  ;  for  it  was  but  reasonable,  that 
they  fhould  praftife  the  manner  c; 
ing,  fmcc  they  adopted  the  difpofition 
of  thofe  iron  times. 

Nothing  could  have  afforded  more 
diverfion  to  our  hero,  than  the  fight  of 
two  fuch  duclliils  cafed  in  iron  ;  and  he 
wifhed  that  he  had  promoted  the  quarrel 
in  Bruffels,  where  he  could  have  hired 
the  armour  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
the  valiant  Duke  of  Parma,  for  their 
accommodation :  but  as  there  was  no 
poiHbility  of  furnifhing  them  cap-a-pee 
at  Antwerp,  he  per/uaded  him  to  con- 
form to  the  modern  life  of  the  uvord, 
and  meet  the  painter  en  his  own  terms  j 
and  fufpecting  that  his  fear  would  fup- 
ply  him  with  other  excules  for  declining 
the  combat,  he  comforted  him  with  fome 
diftaht  iniinuations,  to  the  prejudice  cf 
his  adversary's  courage,  which  would 
.HJ  uii  probability  evaporate  before  any 
mifchief  could  happen. 

Notwithstanding  this  encouragement; 
he  could  not  fupprefs  the  reluctance  with' 
which  he  went  to  the  field,  and  call 
many  a  wiftful  look  over  his  left  moul- 
der, to  lee  whether  or  not  his  adverfary 
was  at  his  heels.  When  by  the  advice 
of  his  fecond,  he  took  pofieffion  of  the 
ground,  and  turned  about  with  his  face 
to  the  enemy,  it  was  not  fo  dark,  but 
that  Peregrine  could  perceive  the  uu- 
frftia!  paiencfs  of  his  •: 
,  the  fweat  Itinding  in  large  drops  upon 
lii&  forehead  j  nay,  there  was  a 


feft  diforder  in  IKS  fpeech,  whrn  he  re- 
gretted his  want  of  the  Piia  and  Parma, 
with  which  he  would  have  made  a  rat-. 
tling  noife,  toaftonifh  his  foe,  in  fpring- 
ing  forward,  and  finging  the  hymn  to 
battle,  in  the  manner  cf  the  ancients. 

In  the  mean  time,  obferving  the  he-* 
fitationof  his  ar.tagonift,  who,  far  from 
advancing,  feemed  to  recoil,  and  even 
ftruggle  with  his  fecond,  he  guefTed  t.he 
Situation  of  the  painter's  thoughts;  and 
collecting  all  the  manhood  that  he  pof- 
feffed,  feized  the  opportunity  cf  pro- 
fiting by  his  enemy's  consternation., 
Striking  his  iword  and  piilol  together, 
he  advanced  in  a  fort  of  trot,  raifmg  a 
loud  howl,  in  which  he  repeated,  in 
lieu  of  the  Spartan  fong,  part  of  the 
ftrophe  from  one  of  Pindar's  Pythiar 
•ing  with  Ek  tkcon  gor  makanvi 
pafai  Broieais  areUiif,  &c.  This  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks  had  all  the  dciirt<J 
effecl  upon  the, pointer,  who  feeing  the 
phyhcian  running  towards  him  like  a 
fury,  with  a  piitol  in  his  right-hand, 
which  wa&  extended,  and  hearing  the 
dreadful  yell  he  uttered,  and  the  out- 
landifh  words  he  pronounced,  was  fei/ed 
with  an  uhiverial  pally  of  his  iimbs* 
H«  \vou3d  have  dropped  down  u]>on  the 
ground,  had  no;  •.),  and 

encouragcO  him  to  Itand  i.pon  his  de~ 
The  doctor,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  finding  that  h< 
:  i  (i  froin  th'e  ipct,  thov^-h  lie  had 
now  performed  one  half. of  his  career^ 
put  in  practice  his  lait  c-j?ort,  by  T\iing 
his  piflol ,  the  noife  of  which  no  foont-f 
reached  the  ears  of  the  affrighted  p. 
than  he  recommended  his  foul  to  God, 
and  ronfred  for  mercy  with  great  voci- 
feration. 

The  rcpubllcnn,  (i^erjoyed  at  this 
ncelaypatiof),  ccmniar.cled  him  to  yield, 
rrentii-r  his  arms,  on  pain  of  im- 
n>eiiiate  death;  upon  which  he  threw 
away  his  phVls  and  fword,  in  fpite  of*. 
all  the  admonitions  and  even  threats  of 
his  il-cond,  who  left  him  to  his  fate.  au.| 
we'.ii  up  to  his  mafter,  flopping  his  rtofe 
with  iigns  of  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

The  viclor   having  won.  the  Spclia, 
Qpiwa,  granted  him  hi^  life  on  condi- 
tion, that  he  would  on  his'  knees  fyppli- 
catc    his  pardon,  acknowledge  himfeif 
inferior  to  his  conqueror  in  every  virtue 
and  qualification,   anti   promile  for  the 
i  to  merit  his  favour  by  fubmif- 
.i  .'blent  term$ 

were  jrc«iiiiy  embraced  by  the   unfor- 
A  a 
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tunate  challenger;  who  fairly  owned, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  calculated  for  the 
purpofes  of  war,  and  that  henceforth  he 
vrouM  contend  .with  no  weapon  but  his 
pencil.  He  begged  with  great  humili- 
ty, that  Mr.  Pickle  would  not  think 
the  worfe  of  his  morals  for  this  def  eft  of 
courage,  which  was  a  natural  infirmity 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  fuipend 
his  opinion  of  his  talents,  until  he 
fhould  have  an  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating the  charms  of  his  Cleopatra, 
which  would  be  fuiilhed  in  lefs  than 
three  months. 

Our  hero  obferved,  with  an  affefted 
air  of  dilpleafure,  that  no  man  could  be 
juftly  condemned  for  being  fubjecl  to 
the  impreffions  of  fearj  and  therefore 
his  cowardice  might  eafily  be  forgiven : 
but  there  was  fomething  fo  prefump- 
tuous,  diftioneft,  and  difmgenuous,  in 
arrogating  a  quality  to  which  he  knew 
he  had  not  the  fmalleft  pretenfion,  that 
he  could  not  forget  his  mifbehaviour  all 
at  once,  though  he  would  condefcend  to 
communicate  with  him  as  formerly,  in 
hopes  of  feeing  a  reformation  in  his  con- 
duel.  Pallet"  protefted,  that  there  was 
no  diffimulation  in  the  cafe  j  for  he  was 
ignorant  of  his  own  weaknefs,  until  his 
refolution  was  put  to  the  trial :  he  faith- 
fully promifed  to  demean  himfelf,  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  tour,  with  that 
confcious  modefty  and  penitence  which 
became  a  perfon  in  bis  condition;  and, 
for  the  prefent,  implored  the,  afliftance 
of  Mr.  Pipes,  in  diiembarraffing  him 
from  the  difagreeable  confequence  of 
his  fear. 


CHAP.    XXX. 

THE  DOCTOR  EXULTS  IN  HIS  VIC- 
TORY. THEY  SET  OUT  FOR 
ROTTERDAM,  WHERE  THEY  ARE 
ENTERTAINED  BY  TWO  DUTCH 
GENTLENfEN  IN  A  YACHT, WHICH 
IS  OVERTURNED  IN  THE  MAEZE, 
TO  THE  MANIFEST  HAZARD  OF 
THE  PAINTER'S  LIFE^  THEY 
SPEND  THE  EVENING  WITH 

THEIR  ENTERTAINERS,  AND 
NEXT  DAY  VISIT  A  CABINET  OP 
CURIOSITIES. 

TOM  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
minifter  to  his  occalions;  and  the 
conqueror,  elated  with  his  f  uccefs*,  which 
fee  in  a  great  rasaiufc  attributed  to  bis 


manner  of  attack,  and  the  hy 
he  howled,  told  Peregrine,  that  he  was 
now  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  Pin- 
dar fung  in  thefe  words,  OJfa  de  me  pe- 
phileke  Zeus,  atuxontai  Boan  Pieridon 
aionta;  for  he  had  no  fooner  begun  to 
repeat  the  mellifluent  drains  of  that  di- 
vine poet,  than  the  wretch  his  anta- 
gonilt  was  confounded,  and  his  nerves 
unftrung. 

On  their  return  to  the  inn,  he  expa- 
tiated on  the  prudence  and  tranquillity 
•of  his  own  behaviour,  and  afcribed  thi 
confternation  of  Pallet  to  the  remem- 
brance of  fome  crime  that  lay  heavy 
upon   his  confcience:  for,  in  his  opi- 
nion,  a  man  of  virtue    and  common 
fenfe  could   not   poifibly  be   afraid  of 
death,  which  is  not  only  the  peaceful 
harbour  that  receives  him  mattered  on 
the  tempelhious  fea  of  life,  but  alfo  the 
eternal  leal  of  his  fame  and  glory,  which 
it  is  no  longer  in  his  power  to  forfeit 
and  forego.     He  lamented  his  fate,  in 
being  doomed  to  live  in  fuch  degenerate 
days,  when  war  is  become  a  mercenary 
trade  j    and   ardently  wiflied,  that  the 
day  would  come,  when  he  fhould  have 
fuch  an  opportunity  of  fignalizing  his 
courage  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  as  that 
of  Marathon,  where  an  handful  of  Athe- 
nians, fighting  for  their  freedom,  de- 
feated the  whole  ftrength  of  the  Perfian 
empire.     *  Would  to  Heaven  P  laid  he, 
my  mufe  were  blefled  with  an  occa- 
fion  to  emulate  that  glorious  teftimony 
on  the  trophy  in  Cyprus,  eie6led  by 
Cimon,  for  two  great  victories  gained 
on  the  fame  day  over  the  Perfians  by 
fea  and  land;  in  which  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  the  greatneis  of  the 
occafion  has  railed  the  manner  of  ex- 
preffion  above  theufual  fimplicityand 
modefty  of  all  other  ancient  inicrip- 
tions.'     He  then  repeated  it  with  all 
the  pomp  of  declamation,  and  fignified 
his  hope,  that  the  French  would  one  day 
invade  us  with  fuch  an  army  as  that 
which    Xerxes   led   into  Greece,    that 
it  might  be  in  his  power  to  devotse  him- 
felf, like  Leonidas,  to  the  freedom  of 
his  country. 

This  memorable  combat  being  thus 
determined,  and  every  thing  that, was 
remarkable  in  Antwerp  iurveyed,  they 
fent  their  baggage  down  the  Scheld  t« 
Rotterdam,  and  let  out  for  the  lame  place 
in  a  po(t> waggon,  which  that  fame  even- 
ing brought  them  in  fafety  to  the  banks 
of  the  Maeze.  They  put  up  at  an  Eng- 
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lifli  houfe  of  entertainment,  remarkable 
for  the  modefty  and  moderation  of  the 
landlord;  and  next  morning  the  do&or 
went  in  perfon,  to  deliver  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  two  Dutch  gentlemen, 
from  one  of  his  acquaintance  at  Paris. 
Neither  of  them  happened  to  beat  home 
when  he  called ;  ib  that  he  left  a  mef- 
i'age  at  their  lodgings,  with  his  addrefs  ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  they  waited  upon 
the  company,  and  after  many  bofpitable 
profeflions,  one  of  the  two  invited  them 
to  fpend  the  evening  at  his  houfe. 

Meanwhile  they  had  provided  a  plea- 
fure-  yacht,in  which  they  propoled  to  treat 
them  with  an  excurnon  upon  the  Maeze. 
This  being  alinoft  the  only  diveriion 
that  place  affords,  our  young  gentleman 
relifhed  the  propofal;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  remonflrances  of  Mr.  Joker, 
who  declined  the  voyage  on  account  of 
the  roughnefs  of  the  weather,  they  went 
on  board  without  hefitation,  and  found 
a  collation  prepared  in  thecabbin.  While 
they  tacked  to  an^  fro  in  the  river,  un- 
der the  impulleof  a  mackarel  breeze,  the 
phyfician  exprelfed  his  fatisfa&ion,  and 
Pallet  was  ravifhed  with  the  entertain- 
ment. But  the  wind  increafing,  to  the 
uxfpeakable  joy  of  the  Dutchmen,  who 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  their 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  vef- 
fel,  the  guefts  found  it  inconvenient  to 
ftand  upon  deck,  and  JmpofTible  to  fit 
below,  on  account  of  the  clouds  of  to- 
bacco fmoke  which  rolled  from  the  pipes 
of  their  entertainers,  in  fuch  volumes 
as  annoyed  them  even  to  the  hazard  of 
fuffocation.  This  fumigation,  toge- 
ther with  the  extraordinary  motiow  of  the 
#iip,  began  to  affect  the  head  and  ito- 
mach  of  the  painter,  who  begged  ear- 
neftly  to  be  let  on  more:  but  the  Dutch 
gentlemen,  who  had  no  idea  of  his  i'uf- 
ferings,  infifted,  with  furprizing  obsti- 
nacy of  regard,  upon  his  flaying  until 
he  mould  fee  an  inftance  of  the  ifcill  of 
their  mariners  j  apd  bringing  him  en 
deck,  commanded  the  men  to  carry  the 
veflel's  lee  gup- wale  under  water.  This 
nicety  of  navigation  they  inftantly  per- 
formed, to  the  admiration  of  Pickle, 
the  diicoinpoi'ure  of  the  doctor,  and  ter- 
ror of  Pallet,  who  blelTed  himfelf  from 
the  courtefy  of  a  Dutchman,  and  prayed 
to  Heaven  for  his  deliverance. 

While  the  'Hollanders  enjoyed  the  re- 
putation of  this  feat,  and  tjje  cjiftrefs  of 
the  painter  at  the  fame  time,  the  yacht 
VVAS  overtaken  by  a  iu4den  fq^ail,  tha.t 


overfet  her  in  a  moment,  and  flung  every 
man  overboafd  into  the  Maeze,  before 
they  could  have  the  leaft  warning  of 
their  fate,  much  lefs,  time  to  provide 
againit  the  accident.  Peregrine,  who 
was  an  expert  fwiinmer,  reached  the 
more  in  fafetyj  the  phyfician,  in  the 
agonies  of  defpair,  laid  fait  hold  on  the 
trunk -breeches  of  one  of  the  men,  who 
dragged  him  to  the  other  fide;  the  enter- 
tamers  landed  at  the  bomb -keys,  fmok- 
.  ing  their  pipes  all  the  way  with  great 
deliberation  ;  and  the  poor  pointer  muft 
have  gone  to  the  bo  torn,  had  not  he 
been  encountered  by  the  cable  of  a  fhip, 
that  lay  at  anchor  near  the  fcene  of  their 
difafcer.  Though  his  fenfes  had  for- 
faken  him,  his  hands  fattened  by  in- 
ftincl  on  this  providential  occurrence, 
which  he  held  with  fuch  a  convulfive 
grafp,  that  when  a  boat  was  fent  cut 
to  bring  him  on  fhore,  it  was  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty  that  his  fingers  were 
difengaged.  He  was  carried  into  a  houfe, 
deprived  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  bereft 
of  all  fenfation  ;  and  being  fufpended 
by  the  heels,  a  vaft  quantity  of  water 
ran  out  of  his  mouth.  This  evacuation 
being  made,  he  beg;an  to  utter  dreadful 
groans,  which  gradually  increafe-l  to  a 
continued  roar ;  and  af  er  he  h  id  regain- 
ed the  ufe  of  his  fenii-s,  hv  und  rwent  a 
delirium  that  lafted  feveral  hours.  As 
for  the  treaters,  they  never  dreamed  of 
exprefling  the  leaft  concern  to  Pickle  or 
the  phyfician  for  what  had  happened, 
becaufe  it  was  an  accident  fo  commoQ 
as  to  pafs  without  notice. 

Leaving  the  care  of  the  veflel  to  the 
feamen,  the  company  retired  to  their 
refpeclive  lodgings,  in  order  to  fliift  their 
cloaths  5  and  in  the  evening  our  travel- 
•  lers  were  conducted  to  the  houfe  of  rheir 
n.ew  friend  ;  who,  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing his  invitation  the  more  agreeable, 
had  aflembled  to  the  number  of  twenty 
or  thirty  Englilhmen  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  from  the  merchant  to  the  peri- 
wig-maker's apprentice. 

In  the  mid  ft  or  tin*  congregation  ftoo4 
a  chafing-ciifh  with  live  coals,  for  the 
convenience  of  lighting  their  pipes,  and 
every  individual  was  accommodated  with 
a  fpitting-box.  There  was  not  a  mouth 
in  theapartix -nt  unfuraiQied  with  a  tube^ 
fo  that  they  rcfembled  a  convocation  of 
chimeras  breathing  fire  and  Impak  ;  and 
our  gentlemen  were  fain  to  jmitate  their 
example  in  their  own  Defence.  It  is  not 
to  be  iuppofed  that  the  converfatipn  vts 
A  a  a '  either 
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cither  very  fprigntly  of  polite  ; '  the  whole 
entertainment  was  of  the  Dutch  cart, 
frowzy  and  phlegmatick  :  and  our  ad- 
venturer, as  he  returned  to  his  lodging, 
tortured  with  the  head-ach,  and  tli  ignit- 
ed with  every  circumftance  of  his  treat- 
ment, cuffed  the  hour  in  which  the  doc- 
had  i'addled  them  with  i'ueh  troubleiome 
companions. 

Next  morning  by  eight  o'clock  thefe 
polite  Hollanders  returned  the  vifit,  and 
after  breakfaft,  attended  their  Englifti 
.friends  to  the  houfe  of  a  perfon  that  pof- 
fe'fled  a  very  curious  cabinet  of  curiofi- 
tres,  to  which  they  had  fecured  our  com  - 
pany's  admiffion.  The  owner  of  this 
collection  was  a  checfemonger,  who 
received  them  in  a  woilen  night-cap, 
with  ftraps  buttoned  under  his  chili. 
As  he  underftocd  no  language  but  his 
own,  he  told  them,  by  the  canal  of  one 
of  their  conductors,  that  he  did  not  make 
a  practice  of  mewing  his  curiofi  ties  ;  but 
i/nderftanding  that"  they  were  Englifli- 
men,  and  recommended  to  his  friends,  he 
was  content  to  fubmit  them  to  their  pe- 
rufal.  So  faying,  he  led  them  them  up 
a  dark  fcair-caie.  into  a  fmall  room,  de- 
corated with  a  few  paltry  figures  in 
plainer  of  Paris,  two  or  three  miferable 
landicapes,  the  fkins  of  an  otter,  leal, 
and  fome  uihes  (luffed  5  arid  >n  one  cor- 
ner ftood  a  glafs-cafe,  furnimed  wilh 
newts,  frogs,  liz.-rcls,  and  fe'rpenis,  p^*- 
ftrvei!  in  fpirits  ;  a  human  foetus,  a  calf 
v,:ith  two  heads,  and  about  t\vu  dozen 
of  butterflies  pinned  njton  paper. 

The  virtuofo  having  exhibited  thefe 
particulars, eyed  the  Grangers  with  a  look 
foliciting  admiration  and  applaufc  \ 
as  he  could  not  perceive  any  fymptom 
o'f  either  in  their  geftures  or  counte- 
nances, withdrew  a  curtain,  and  difplay- 
ed  a  wainfcot  Theft  of  drawers,  in  which 
Ke  gave  them  to  understand  was  forne- 
thirig  that  would  agree-ably  amufe  the 
imagination.-  Our  travellers,  regaled 
with  this  n6tice,  imagined  that  they 
would  be  entertained  'with  the  fight  of 
fome  curious  medals,  or  other  produc- 
tions of  antiquity  ;  but  how  were  they 
difappointed,  when  they  favv'r/ 
but  a  variety  of  (hells,  difpofcd  in  whim- 
fical  figures,  in  each  drawer.  After  he 
fed  detr.ired  them  full-1  tv/o  hours  with 
q.  tedious  ;comnieutary  upon  the  fhape, 
j(jze,  and  colour  of  eavjh  department,  he, 
with  a  fuuerciiioir;  fimpcr,  defired  that 
the  Engliih  gentlemen  would  frankly  and 
Candidly  declare  v/nether  his  cabinctj  or 


that  of  MynheerSloahe,  at  London,  w-ia 
the  moil  valuable.  When  Aiis  requeft 
was  fignifled  inEngliln  to  the  company, 
the  painter  inltantiy  exciaimed,  c  By  the 
Lard  !  they  are  not  to  be  named  of  a 
day.  And  as  for  that  matter,  I  would 
rot  give  one  corner  of  Saltero's  coffee- 
,  at  ChtHea,  for  all  the  tralh  he 
hath  ihcwu.'  Peregrine,  unwilling  to 
mortify  any  perion  who  had  done  his 
endeavour  to  pleafe  him,  obferved,  that 
what  he  had  feen  was  very  curious  and 
entertaining ;  but  that  no  private  collec* 
tiovi  in  Europe  was  equal  to  that  of  Sir 
Hans  Sioane,  which,  exclufive  of  pre- 
ferns,  had  coft  an  hundred  thouiand 
pounds.  The  two  conductors  weiecon- 
fsunded  at  this  affeveration,  which  be- 
ing communicated  to  the  checfeinonger, 
"k.  his  head  with  a  fignincantpj'in  j 
and  thouprh  he  did  not  cliuie  to  exprefs 
his  incredulity  in  words,  gave  our  hero 
to  undcdland,  that  he  did  not  much  de- 
pend upon  his  veracity. 

From  the  houie  of  this  Dutch  natu- 
ralift,  they  were  dragged  ail  round  the 
city,  by  the  painful  civility  of  their  at- 
tendants, who  did  nut  quit  them  till  the 
evening  was  well  advanced,  and  then  not 
till  arfter  they  had  promifed  to  be  with 
them  before  ten  o'clock  next  day,  in  or- 
der to  conduct  them  to  a  country- houie,. 
fttiiAtcd  in  a  pleafant  village  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river. 

Pickle  was  already  fo  much  fatigued 
with  their  hoi'pitality,  that,  for  the  firit 
lime  of  his  life,  he  fuffr.ivd  a  dejection.' 
of  ipirits  j  ami  rdbived,  at  any  rate,  to 
avoid  tke  threatened  perfecution  of  to- 
.v.  With  this  view  he  ordered 
his  fervants  to  pack  up  forr.e  cloaths  and 
litien  in  a  portmanteau  5  and  in  the 
morning  embarked  with  iiis  governor, 
in  the  treck  ikuyt,  for  the  Hague,  whi- 
ther he  pretended  to  be  called  by  fome 
urgent  occafion,  leaving  his  fellow-tra- 
vellers to  make  his  apology  to  their  . 
friends ;  and  alluring  them,  that  he 
would  not  proceed  for  Am iterdam  with- 
out their  ibciety.  He  arrived  at  the 
Hague  in  the  forenoon,  and  dined  at  an 
ordinary  frequented  by  officers  and  peo- 
ple of  failnon;  where  being  informed, 
that  the  princ'ds  would  fee  company  in: 
the  evening,  he  dreffed  himielf  in  a  rich 
fuit  of  the  Parifcin  cut,  and  wen*:  to 
court  without  any  introduction.  A  per- 
ion of  his  appearance  could  not  fail  to 
attracl  the  notice  of  iiich  a  fmdl  cir- 
ele.  The  pr-ince  himfelf,  uncjericand- 
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ing  he  was  an  Englifhman  and  a  ftran-     telling  him  that  he  had  found  an  cxpe- 


ger,  went  up  to  him  without  ceremony, 
and  having  welcomed  him  to  the  place, 
converfed  with  him  for  Tome  minutes  on 
the  common  topicks  of  difcourfe. 


CHAP.     XXXI. 

THEY  PROCEED  TO  THE  HAGUE; 
FROM  WHENCE  THEY  DEPART 
FOR  AMSTERDAM,  WHEAE  THEY 
SEE  A  DUTCH  TRAGEDY.  VISIT 
THE  MUSICK-HOUSE.  IM  WHICH 
.  PF.R2Gs.INE  QUARRELS  WITH 
THE  CAPTAIN  OF  A  MAN  OF  WAR. 
THEY  PASS  THROUGH  HAARLEM, 
JN  THEIR  WAY  TO  LEYDEN.  RE- 
TURN TO  ROTTERDAM.  WHERE 
THE  COMPANY  SEPARATES,  AND 
OUR  HERO,  WITH  HIS  ATTEN- 
DANTS, ARRIVES  IN  SAFETY  AT 
HARWICH. 

BEING  jo:ncd  by  their  fellow-tra- 
vellers, in  the.  morning,  Mey  made 
a  tour  to  all  the  remarkable  places  in 
this  celebrated  village;  law  the  foun- 
dery,  the  Stadthoule,  the  Spinhuys, 
Vauxhall,  and  Count  Bentinck's  gar- 
.md  in  the  evening  went  to  the 
French  comedy,  which  was  directed  by 
a  noted  harlequin,  who  had  found 
means  to  flatter  the  Dutch  talce  To  ef- 
fectually, that  they  extolled  him  as  the 
greateft  aftor  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
province  of  'Holland.  This  famous 
company  did  not  repreient  regular  thea- 
trical pieces,  but  only  a  foil  of  im- 
promptus, in  which  this  noted  player 
always  performed  the  greateit  part  of 
the  entertainment.  Among  other  fallies 
of  wit  that  eicaped  him,  there  was  one 
circumiiance  ib  remarkably  adapted  to 
the  difpofition  and  genius  of  his  audi- 
ence, that  it  were  pity  to  pafs  it  over  in 
filence.  A  windmill  being  exhibited  on 
the  fcene,  harlequin,  after  having  fur- 
veyed  it  with  curiofity  and  admiration, 
aiks  of  one  of  the  millers  the  uie  of  that 
piachine ;  and  being  told,  that  it  was 
a  windmill,  obferves  with  fome  concern, 
that  as  there  was  not  the  leaft  breath  of 
wind,  he  could  not  have  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  it  turn  round.  Urged  by  ih;s 
conhderation,  he  puts  himielf  into  the 
attitude  of  a  perfon  wrapped  in  profound 
meditation  ;  and  having  continued  a  few 
ieconds  in  this  poiture,  runs  to  the  mil- 
jer  with. great  eagei-neis  and  joy,  aiid 


dieiu'to  make  his  mill  work,  very  fair- 
ly unbuttons  his  breeches  ;  then  prefent- 
ing  his  pofteriors  to  the  fails  of  the  ma- 
chine, certain  explofions  are  immediate- 
ly heard,  and  the  arms  of  the  mill  begin 
to  turn  round,  to  the  infinite  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  fpeftators,  who  approve  the 
joke  with  loud  peals  of  applaufe. 

Our  travellers  (raid  a  few  days  at  the 
Hague,  during  which  the  young  gentle- 
rn.in  waited  on  the  Britilh  ambailTudor, 
to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  his 
excellency  at  Paris,  and  loft  about  thirty 
guineas  at  billiards  to  a  French  adven- 
turer, who  decoyed  him  into  the  Ihare 
by  keeping  up  his  game.  Then  they 
departed  in  a  port- waggon  for  Am  tier- 
dam,  being  provided  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  an  Englifh  merchant  re- 
filling in  that  city,  under  whofeaufpices 
they  vifited  every  thing  worth  feeing,  and 
amon^-  other  excurfions  went  to  fee  a 
D.jt.:h  tragedy  acled  j  an  entertainment 
,  of  all  others,  had  the  ftrangeft 
effecl  upon  the  organs  of  our  hero ;  the 
die.'"*  or  their  chief  perfonages  was  & 
antick,  their  manner  fo  aukwardly  ab- 
furd,  an  I  their  language  fo  ridiculouily 
unfit  f,-r  conveying  the  fentirnents  of 
love  and  honour,  that  Peregrine's  nerves 
were  diuretically  affected  with  vlie  com- 
plicated abfurdity,  anu  he  was  compelled 
to  A  ithdraw  twenty  times  before  the  ca- 
taihophe  of  the  piece. 

The  fubjeet  of  this  peiformaoce  was 
the  famous  ftory  of  Scipio's  continence 
and  virtue,  in  reitoring  the  fair  captive 
to  her  lover.  The  young  .Roman  hero 
was  repreicnted  by  a  broad- faced  Batu- 
vian,  in  a  burgo-rnaiier's  gown,  and  a 
far  cap,  fitting  fmoaking  his  pipe  at  a 
table  turnimed  with  a  cann  of  beer,  a 
drinking -glafs,  and  a  plate  of  tobacco  : 
tiie  lady  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Scipio 
might  very  well  be  fuppofed  to  give 
away,  without  any  great  effort  of  gene- 
rofity ;  and  indeed  the  Cdtiberian  prince 
(I'emed  to  be  of  that  opinion  j  tor,  upon 
receiving  her  from  the  hand  of  the  viclor, 
he  discovered  none  of  thole  traniports 
of  gratitude  and  joy  which  Livy  de- 
fcribes  in  recxjuntin^  this  event.  The 
Uu  ca  Scipio,  however,  was  co7nplai- 
fant  enough  in  his  way  ;  for  he  den  red 
her  to  fit  at  his  right-hand,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Yafro<iv,  and  with  his  own 
fingers  filling  a  clean  pipe,  pra&irted  it 
to  Mynheer  Allueio  die  lover.  The  reil 
of  the  oeconomy  of  tlv  piece  was  in  the 

fame 
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fame  tafte  j  which  was  fo  agreeable  to 
the  audience,  that  they  Teemed  to  have 
feaken  off  their  natural  phlegm,  in  or- 
der to  applaiid  the  performance. 

From  the  play  our  company  adjourned 
to  the  houfe  of  their  friend,  where  they 
fpent  the  evening  ;  and  the  converfation 
turning  wpon  poetry,  a  Dutchman  who 
•was  present,  and  underftood  the  Englifh 
language,  having  liftcned  very  attentive- 
ly to  the  diicourfe.  lifted  up  with  both 
hands  the  greateft  part  of  a  Chefhire- 
cheefe  that  lay  upon  the  table,  faying, 
*  I  do  know  vat  is  boetrie.  Mine  brotre 
*-  be  a  great  boet,  and  ave  vrought  a 
«  book  as  dick  as  all  dat.1  Pickle-,  di 
verted  with  this  method  of  eftimating  an 
author  according  to  the  quantity  of  his 
V/orks,  enquired  about  the  fubjects  of 
ti*is  bard's  writings ;  but  of  thefe  his 
brother  could  give  no  account,  or  other 
information,  but  that  there  was  little 
market  for  the  commodity,  which  hung 
heavy  upon  his  hands,  and  induced  him 
to  wifh  he  had  applied  himfelf  to  another 
trade. 

The  only  remarkable  fcene  in  Am- 
fterdam,  which  our  company  had  not 
feen,  was  the  Spuyl,  or  mufick-houfes, 
which,  by  the  connivance  of  the  magi- 
flrates,  are  maintained  for  the  recreation 
of  thefe  who  might  attempt  the  chaftity 
c-f  creditable  women,  if  they  were  not 
provided  with  fuch  conveniences.  To 
one  of  thefe  night-houfes  did  our  tra- 
vellers repair,  under  the  coru.lu6l  of  the 
Englifh  merchant,  and  were  introduced 
into  fuch  another  place  as  the  ever  me- 
morable coffee-houfe  of  Moll  King  j 
with  this  difference,  that  the  company 
here  were  not  fo  riotous  as  the  Bucks 
of  Covent-Garden,  but  formed  them- 
ielves  into  a  circle,  within  which  fome 
of  the  number  danced  to  the  muhck  of 
a  fcurvy  organ,  and  a  few  other  infiru- 
roents,  that  uttered  tunes  very  fuitable 
to  the  difpofition  of  the  hearers,  while 
the  whole  apartment  was  ihrouded  with 
clouds  of  fmoak  impervious  to  the  view. 
When  our  gentlemen  entered,  the  floor 
was  occupied  by  two  females  and  their 
gallants,  who,  in  the  performance  of 
their  exercife,  lifted  their  legs  like  fo 
many  oxen  at  plough  j  and  the  pipe  of 
one  of  thole  hoppers  happening  to  be 
exhaufted,  in  the  midft  of  his  faraband, 
he  very  deliberately  drew  forth  his  to- 
bacco box,  filling  and  lighting  it  again, 
without  any  interruption  to  the  dance. 
Peregrine  being  unchecked  by  the  pie- 


fence  of  his  governor,  who  was  too  ten* 
derof  his  own  reputation  to  attend  them 
in  this  expedition,  made  up  to  a  (bright- 
ly French  girl  that  fat  in  feeming  expec- 
tation of  a  cuitomer,  and  prevailing  upon 
her  to  be  his  partner,  led  her  into  the 
circle,  and,  in  his  turn,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dancing  a  minuet,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  prefent.  He  intended  to 
have  exhibited  another  fpecimen  of  his- 
ability  in  this  art,  when  a  captain  of  a 
Dutch  man  of  war  chancing  to  come  in, 
and  feeing  a  ftranger  engaged  with  the 
lady  whom,  it  feems,  he  had  befpoke 
for  his  bed-fellow,  he  advanced,  with- 
out any  ceremony,  and  leizing  her  by 
the  arm,  pulled  her  to  the  other  fide  of 
the  room.  Our  adventurer,  who  was 
not  a  man  to  put  up  with  fuch  a  brutal 
affront,  followed  the  ravi/her  with  in- 
dignation in  his  eyesj  and  pufhing  him 
on  one  f»<5e,  retook  the  fubjeft  of  their 
conteft,  and  led  her  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  me  had  been  dragged.  The 
Dutchman,  enraged  at  the  youth's  pre- 
fumption,  obeyed  the  full  dictates  of  his 
choler,  and  lent  his  rival  a  heany  box 
on  the  earj  which  was  immediately  re- 
paid with  intereft,  before  our  hero  could 
recollect  himfeif  fufficiently  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  fword,  and  beckon  the 
aggr^flbr  to  the  door, 

Notwhhftanding  theconfu/ionand  dif- 
order'  which  this  affair  produced  in  the 
room,  and  the  endeavours  of  Pickle's 
company, who  interpoied,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent bloodflied,  the  antagonifts  reach- 
ed the  ftreetj  and  Peregrine  drawing, 
was  furprized  to  fee  the  captain  advance 
agajnft  him  with  a  long  knife,  which  he 
preferred  to  the  i word" that  hung  by  his 
fide.  The  youth,  confounded  at  this 
prepofterous  behaviour,  defired  him,  in 
the  French  tongue,  to  lay  afide  that  vul- 
gar implement,  and  approach  like  a  gen- 
tleman :  but  the  Hollander,  who  neither 
underftood  the  propofal,  nor  would  have 
complied  with  his  demand  had  he  been 
made  acquainted  with  his  meaning,  j-ufh- 
e*l  -forward  like  a  defperado,  before  his 
adverfary  could  put  himfelf  on  his  guard  5 
and  if  the  young  gentleman  had  not  been- 
endued  with  fur-pricing  agility,  his  nofe 
would  have  fallen  a  facrific'e  to  the  fury 
of  the  afiailant.  Finding  himfelf  in  fuch 
imminent  jeopardy,  he  leaped  to  one 
fide,  and  the  Dutchman  pafling  him,  in 
the  force  of  his  career,  he  with  one  nim- 
ble kick  made  fuch  application  to  his 
enemy's  heels,  that  he  flew  like  lighi^ 

rung 
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fling  into  the  canal,  where  he  had  almoft 
perimed  by  pitching  upon  one  of  the 
pofts  with  which  it  was  faced. 

Peregrine  having  performed  this  ex- 
ploit, did  not  ftay  for  the  captain's  com- 
ing on  fliore,  but  retreated  with  all  dif- 
patch,  by  the  advice  of  his  conductor; 
and  next  day  embarked,  with  his  cam- 
panions,  in  the  fkuyt,  for  Haarlem, 
where  they  dined,  and  in  the  evening 
arrived  at  the  ancient  city  of  Leyden, 
where  they  met  with  fome  Englifh  ftu- 
dents,  who  treated  them  with  great  hof- 
pitality.  Not  but  that  the  harmony  of 
the  converfation  was  that  fame  night  in- 
terrupted by  a  difpute  that  arofe  between 
•ne  of  thofe  young  gentleman  and  the 
phyfician,  about  the  cold  and  hot  me- 
thods of  prefcription  in  the  gout  and 
rheumatifm  ;  and  proceeded  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  mutual  reviling,  that  Pickle, 
aiharned  sand  incenfed  at  his  fellow-tra- 
veller's want  of  urbanity,  eipouied  the 
other's  cauie,  and  openly  rebuked  him 
for  his  unmannerly  petulance,  which 
(he  faid)  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pofes,  and  unwoVthy  of  the  'benefit  of 
ibciety.  This  unexpected  declaration 
overwhelmed  the  doctor  with  amaze- 
ment and  confufion  ;  he  was  inftanta- 
neoufly  deprived  of  his  fpeech,  and  dur- 
ing the  remaining  part  of  thepartie,  fat 
in  fiient  mortification.  In  all  probabi- 
lity he  deliberated  with  himfelf,  whe- 
ther or  not  he  fhould  expostulate  with 
the  young  gentleman  on  the  freedom  he 
had  taken  with  his  character  in  a  com- 
pany of  ilrangers  j  but  as  he  knew  he 
had  not  a  Pallet  to  deal  with,  he  very 
prudently  fuppreflfed  thatfnggeftion,  and 
in  leci-et  chewed  the  cud  of  reientment. 

After  they  had  vifited  the  phyfick  gar- 
den, the  univerfity,  the  anatomical  hall, 
and  every  other  thing  that  was  recom- 
mended to  their  view,  they  returned  to 
Rotterdam,  and  held  a  consultation  up- 
on the  method  of  tranfporting  them- 
felves  to  England.  The  doctor,  whole 

trudge  againlt  Peregrine  was  rather  in- 
amed  than  allayed  by  our  hero's  in- 
difference and  neglecl,  had  tampered 
with  the  fimplicity  of  the  painter,  who 
was  proud  of  his  advances  towards  a 
perfect  reconciliation  j  a^ul  now  took 
the  opportunity  of  parting  with  our  ad- 
venturer, by  declaring  that  he  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Pallet  were  refolved  to  take 
their  paflfage  in  a  trading  (loop,  after  he 
had  heard  Peregrine  objeft  againlt  that 
tedious,  difagreeable,  and  uncertain  me- 


I9C 

thod  of  conveyance.  Pickle  Immediate- 
ly law  his  intention  5  and,  without  uiing 
the  leait  argument  to  difiuade  them  from 
their  defign,  or  exprelilng  the  fmalleU 
degree  of  concern  at  their  reparation, 
very  coolly  wifhed  them  a  prosperous 
voyage,  and  ordered  his  baggage  to  be 
fent  to  Helvoetfluys.  There  he  himfelf, 
and  his  retinue,  went  on  board  of  the 
packet  next  day,  and,  by  the  favour  of 
a  fair  wind,  in  eighteen  hours  arrived  at 
Harwich, 


+     CHAP,  xxxrr. 

PEREGRINE  DELIVERS  HIS  LETTERS 
OF  RECOMMENDATION  AT  LON- 
DON, AND  RETURNS  TO  THE" 
GARRISON,  TO  THE  UNSPEAK- 
ABLE JOY  OF  THE  COMMODORE 
AND  HIS  WHOLE  FAMILY. 

NO W  that  our  hero  found  himfelf 
on  Englifh  ground,  his  heart  di- 
lated with  the  proud  recollection  of  hi* 
own  improvement  fmce  he  left  his  native 
foil.  He  began  to  recognize  the  intereft- 
ing  ideas  of  his  tender  years  ;  he  en- 
joyed, by  anticipation,  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  his  friends  in  the  garrifon,  after 
an  ablence  of  eighteen  months  ;  and  the 
image  of  his  charming  Emily,  whicfi 
other  lefs  worthy  confiderations  had  de- 
prefied,  refumed  the  full  poflefTion  of 
his  breaft.  He  remembered,  with  iharns, 
that  he  had  negle£ted  the  correfpondence 
with  her  brother,  which  he  himielf  had 
folicited,  and  in  confequence  of  which 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  that  young 
gentleman  while  he  lived  at  Paris.  I* 
Ipite  of  thefe  confcientious  reflections, 
he  was  too  felf-fufficient  to  think  he 
ihould  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
forgiveneis  for  fuch  fins  of  orniffjon  ; 
and  began  lo  imagine,  that  his  paflion 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  dignity  of 
his  htuatioiij  if  it  could  not  be  gratified 
upon  terms  which  formerly  his. imagi- 
nation durft  not  conceive. 

Sony  I  am,  tint  the  taflc  I  have  un- 
dertaken, lays  me  under  the  neceiiity  of 
divulging  this  degeneracy  in  the  iemi- 
rnents  of  our  imperious  youth,  who  was 
now  in  the  heyday  of  his  blood,  flufhed 
with  the  confciouihefs  of  his  own  qua- 
lifications, vain  of  his  fortune,  and  elat- 
ed on  the  wings  of  imaginary  expecta- 
tion. Though  he  was  deeply  enamoured 
of  Mil*  Ga«u;riet,  he  wa.$ iar  tram  prw- 
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pofing  her  heart  as  the  ultimate  aim  of 
his  gallantry,  which  (he  did  not  doubt) 
would  triumph  over  the  molt  illuftrious 
females  of  the  land,  and  at  once  regale 
his  appetite  and  ambition. 

Meanwhile,  being  willing  to  make  hrs 
appearance  at  the  garrifon  equally  fur- 
prizing  and  agreeable,  he  cautioned  Mr. 
Jolter  againft  writing  to  the  commodore, 
•who  had  not  heard  of  them  fmce  their 
departure  from  Paris,  and  hired  a  poft- 
chaife  and  horfes  for  London.  The  go- 
vernor going  out  to  give  orders  about 
the  carriage,  inadvertently  left  a  paper 
book  open  upon  the  table  ;  and  his  pu- 
pil cafting  his  eyes  upon  the  page,  chanc- 
ed to  read  thefe  words.  «  Sept.  15.  Ar- 

*  rived  in  fafety,  by  theblefling  of  God, 

*  in  this  unhappy  kingdom  of  England. 

*  And  thus  concludes  the  journal  of  my 

*  lift  peregrination.'     Peregrine's  curi- 
•fity  being  inflamed  by  this  extraordi- 
nary conclufion,  he  turned  to  the  be- 
ginning, and  pern  fed  ieveral  fheets  of  a 
diary,  luch  as  is  commonly  kept  by  that 
clafs  of  people  known  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  travelling  governors,  for  the 
iatisfaction  of  themielves  and  the  pa- 
rents or  guardians  of  their  pupils,  and 
for  the  edification  and  entertainment  of 
their  friends. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  clear  idea 
of  Mr.  Jolter's  performance,  we  (hall 
tranfcribe  the  tranfaclions  of  one  day, 
as  he  had  recorded  them  5  and  that  ab- 
ftract  will  be  a  fufncient  fpecimen  of  the 
•whole  plan  und  execution  of  the  work. 
« May  3.  At  eight  o'clock  fetout  from 
Boulogne  in  z  poft-chaife  :  the  morn- 
ing hazy  and  cold.  Fortified  my  fto- 
mach  with  a  cordial.  Recommended 
ditto  to  Mr,  P.  a*>  an  antidote  againft 
the  fog.  Mem.  He  refufed  it.  The 
hither  horfe  greafed  in  the  off-paftern 
of  the  hind-leg.  Arrive  at  Samers. 
Mem.  This  laii  was  a  pott  and  a  half, 
i.  e.  three  leagues,  or  nine  Englifh 
miles.  The  day  clears  up  A  fine 
champaign  country,  well  ftored  with 
corn.  The  poftilion  fays  his  prayers 
in  paffing  by  a  wooden  crucifix  upon 
the  road.  Mem.  The  horfes  ftaled 
in  a  fmall  brook  that  runs  in  a  bot- 
tom betwixt  two  hills.  Arrive  at 
Cormont.  A  common  pott.  A  dif- 
pute  with  my  pupil,  who  is  obftinate, 
and  fwayed  by  an  unlucky  prejudice. 
Proceed  to  Montreuil,  where  we  dine 
on  choice  pigeons.  A  very  moderate 
charge.  No  chamber -p«t  in  the  room, 


owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  'maid. 
This   is    fin  ordinary  poft.     Set  out 
again  for  Nampont.     Troubled  with 
flatulencies  and  imiigeftion.     Mr.  P. 
is   fullen,    and   feems  to   miftake   an 
eructation    for  the  breaking  of  wind 
backwards.  From  N ampont  depart  for 
Bernay,  at  which  place  wcarrivein  the 
evening,  and  propofe  to  ft  ay  all  night. 
N.  B.  The  two  laft  are  double  polts, 
and  our  cattle  very  willing,  though 
not  ftrong.     Sup  on  a  delicate  ragout 
and  excellent  partridges,   in  company 
with  Mr.  H.  and  his  fpoufe.     Mem. 
the  faid   H.  trod  upon  my   corn  by 
miftake.     Difcharge    the  bill,  which 
is  not  very  reasonable.     Dilpute  with 
Mr.  P.  about  giving    money  to  the 
iervant  :  he  infifts  upon  my  giving  a 
twenty-four  fol  piece  j  which  is  too 
much  by  two  thirds,  in  all  confcience, 
N.  B.  She  was  a  pert  baggage,  and 
did  not  dele:  ve  a  hard.' 
Our   hero   was   fo    much    difobliged 
with  certain  circumttances  of  this  amuf- 
ing  and  instructing  journal,  that,   by 
way  of  punifhing  the  author,  he  inter- 
lined thefe   words    betwixt    two   para- 
graphs, in  a  mariner  that  exactly  relem- 
bled  the  tutor's  hand-writing  ;  '  Mem. 
Had  the  pleafure  of  drinking  myfelf 
into  a  fweet  intoxication,  by  roafting 
our  lawful  king,  and  his  royal  family, 
among  fome  worthy  Englifh  fathers 
of"  the  fociety  of  Jefus.' 
Having  taken  this  revenge,  he  fet  out 
for  London,  where  he  waited  upon  thofe 
noblemen  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  re- 
commendation from  Paris  j  and  was  not 
only  gracioufly  received,  but  even  load- 
ed with  carefTes  and  proffers  of  fervice, 
becaufe  they  underftood  he  was  A  young 
gentleman  of  fortune,  who,  far  from 
Handing  in  need  of  their  countenance 
or  affiftance,  would  make  an  ufeful  and 
creditable  addition  to  the  number  of  their 
adherents.     He  had  the  honour  of  din- 
ing  at  their  tables,  in  confequence  of 
prefling  invitations,  and  of  fpending  fe- 
veral  evenings  with  the  ladies,  to  whom 
he  was  particularly  agreeable,  on   ac- 
count of  his  per  ion,  addreis,  and  bleed- 
ing freely  at  play, 

Being  thus  initiated  in  the  beau  monde, 
he  thought  it  was  high  time  to  pay  his 
refpecls  to  his  generous  benefactor  the 
commodore;  and  accordingly  departed 
one  morning,  with  his  train,  for  the 
garrifon,  at  which  he  arrived  in  iMV;/ 
th«  iame  night.  When  he  entered  the 

gate 
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\  v/hic'n  was  opened  by  a  new  fer- 
irant  that  did  not  know  him,  he  found 
Iiis  old  friend  Hatchway  italking  in  the 
yard,  with  a  night-cap  on  his  head, 
and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  j  and  advanc- 
ing to  hi  in,  took  him  by  the  hand  be- 
fore he  had  any  intimation  of  his  ap- 
proach. The  lieutenant,  thus  faluted 
by  a  ftranger,  flared  at  him  in  fdent 
aftonifliment,  till  he  rec,- -Heeled  his  fea- 
tures, which  were  no  iooner  known, 
than  dafhing  the  pipe  upon  the  pave- 
ment, he  exclaimed,  '  Smite  my  crofs- 
'  trees!  th'art  welcome  to  port!'  and 
hugged  him  in  his  arms  with  great  af- 
fection. He  then,  by  a  dofdial  fqueeze, 
exprefted  his  latisfuclion  at  feeing  his 
old  Ihip-nvJte  Torn,  w!;o  applying  his 
whittle  to  hie,  mouth,  the  whole  cailie 
echoed  with  his  performance. 

The  fervants  hearing  the  well-known 
found,  poured  out  in  a  tumult  of  joy  j 
and  underftandiag  that  their  young  ma- 
tter was  returned,  h  a  peal  of 
acclamation,  ?.s  aftonifhed  the  commo- 
dore and  his  lady,  and  infpired  Julia 
•with  fuch  an  Jnterdlmg  prefage,  that 
her  heart  began  to  throb  with  violence. 
Running  out  in  the  bun  y  and  perturba- 
tion of  her  hope,  fhe  was  fo  much  over- 
whelmed at  light  of  her  brother,  that 
file  ailually  fainted  in  his  arms.  But 
from  this  trance  fhe  fcon  awaked  ;  and 
Peregrine  having  tc!tifi,'d  hio  pleafure 
and  affection,  went  up  Hairs,  and  prc- 
lented  him felf  before  his  god  fat!- 
a\mt.  Mrs.  Trunnion'  i-ofj  and  re- 
ceived him  with  a  gracious  embrace, 
bleffing  God  for  his  happy  return  from 
a  land  of  impiety  and  vice,  in  which 
fhe  hoped  his  morals  had  not  been  cor- 
rupted, nor  his  principles  of  religion 
altered  or  impaired.  The  old  gentle- 
man being  confined  to  his  chair,  was 
Itruck  dumb  with  pleafure  at  his  ao- 
p;arance  \  and  having  made  d'vc-rs  in- 
crteclual  efforts  t0  get  up,  at  length  dif- 
charged  a  volley  of  curies  agJnit  his 
o.vnJunbs,  anel  h^ld  out  his  hand  to 
his  godfon,  who  killed  it  with  great  re- 


After  he  had  Mniflied  Iiis  apoftrophe 
to  the  gout,  which  was  the  d"--uiv 
hourly  fubjecl  of  his  cxe  •  vVell, 

my  lad,1  faid  he,  *  I  care-  nr>t  how  ibon 
I  go  to  bottom,  now  I  b-iio'd  thee 
fafe  in  harbour  a^ain  •  •  ixil 

a  damn'd  lye  j    I  v.ouid  1  >ouid  keep 
,   until  I  fluiuld'/cf  a  iufty  boy 
.Ur.^;.      Odd;  r:-; 


'  I  love  thee  fb  well,  that  I  believe  thou 
'  artthefpawn  of  my  own  body  ;  though 
*  I  can  give  no  account  of  thy  being 
'  put  upon  the  Hocks.'  Then  turning 
his  eye  upon  Pines,  who  by  this  time 
had  penetrate;!  into  his  apartment,  and 
addrfcfied  him  with  the  ufual  falutation 
cf,  '  What  cheer  ? ' — «  Ahcy  !'  cried  he, 
are  you  t!:  .erring-faced'  (on, 

of  a  lea-calf  ?     What  a  ilippei  y  trick 
you  played  your  old  commander  !   But 
come,  you  dog,  there's  my  fili ;   I  for- 
give you,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  my 
godfon.     Go  man  your  tacklr, 
hoi  ft  a  cafk  of  flro.ig  beer  into  tha'1 
yard,  knock  out  the  bung,  nnd  put 
a  pump  in  it,  for  the.  ufe  of  all  my 
fervants  and  neighbours  :    and,  d'ya 
hear  !   let  the  patercroes  be  fired,  and 
the  garrifon  illuminated,  ai; 
for  the  fafe  arrival    of   \your  mafter. 
Ijy  th.  Lord  !   if  I  had  the  uie  of  thcfe 
dainnM   Humbling  lhar.ks,  I   would 
dance  a  hornpipe  with  the  bed  of  you.' 
The  next  objt.61  of  iiis  attention  was 
Mr.  Jolter,   who   was    honoured  with 
particular  marks  of  dirtinclion,  and  Lha 
repeated  promife  of  enjoying  the  living- 
in   his  gift,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  care  and  dJfcretion  with  which  he 
hud  fuperintended    the    education   and 
morals  of  our  hero.     The  governor  was 
.-ted  by  the  generofity  of  his  pa-' 
iron,  that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
while  he  exprelfed  his  gratitude,  and  the 
infinite  fatisfaftion  he  felt,  in  contem- 
plating the  accomplifliments  of  his  pu- 
pil. 

Meanwhile,  Pipes  did  not  neglect  the 
orders  he  had  received  :  the  beer  was 
produced,  the  gates  were  thrown  open 
fur  the  a.imiilion  of  all  comers,  the  whole 
houlii  was  liglit-d  up,  and  the  patere- 
roes  were  dilcharged  in  repeated  vollies. 
Such  phenomena  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tr;>cl  the  notice  of  the  neig:.' 
The  club  at  Tunley's  were  altonifhed 
at  the  report  of  the  guns,  which  pro- 
duced various  conjectures  among  the 
-:  3  of  that  fugacious  iociety.  The 
landlord  obferved,  that  in  all  likelihood 
the  commodore  was  viiited  by  IK/ 
lins,  and  ordered  the  guns  to  be  fired 
in  token  of  diftrdb,  as  he  had  ailed 
twenty  years  before,  when  lie  V.MS  an- 
noyed by  the  fame  grievance.  The  ex- 
citcman,  with  a  wa;;gifh  liuer,  exprtlf- 
cd  hi^  apprehefcfion  of  fru  union's  d 
in  conftquenee  of  vvhich,  the  patrrc-rocs 
might  be  diic  tU  aa  equivocal, 
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intent,  either  as  fignals  of  his  lady's 
lorrow  or  rejoicing.  The  attorney  fig- 
nified  a  fufpicicn  of  Hatchway's  being 
married  to  Mifs  Pickle,  and  that  the 
firings  and  illuminations  were  in  ho- 
nour of  the  nuptials :  upon  which  Ga- 
maliel difcovered  fome  faint  figns  of 
emotion,  and  takinj 


mouth,  gave  it  as 


j  the  pipe  from  his 
,is  opinion,  that  his 


filler  was  brought  to  bed. 

While  they  were  thus  bewildered  in 
the  maze  of  their  own  imaginations,  a 
company  of  countrymen,  who  fat  drink- 
ing in  the  kitcfien,  and  whofe  legs  were 
more  ready  than  their  invention,  fallied 
out  to  know  the  meaning  of  thefe  exhi- 
bitions. Underftanding  that  there  was 
a  butt  of  ftrong  beer  abroach  in  the  yard, 
to  which  they  were  invited  by  the  fer- 
vants,  faved  themfelves  the  trouble  and 
cxpence  of  returning  to  fpend  the  even- 
ing at  the  publick-houfe,  and  lifted 
themfelves  under  the  banner  of  Tom 
Pipes,  who  prefided  as  director  of  this 
feftival. 

The  news  of  Peregrine's  return  be- 
ing communicated  to  the  parifh,  the 
parfon,  and  three  or  four  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  who  were  well-wifhers  to  our 
hero,  immediately  repaired  to  the  gar- 
tifon,  in  order  to  pay  their  compliments 
on  this  happy  event,  and  were  detained 
to  fupper.  An  elegant  entertainment 
•was  prepared  by  the  direction  of  Mifs 
Julia,  who  was  an  excellent  houfevvife ; 
and  the  commodore  was  fo  invigorated 
tvith  joy,  that  he  feemed  to  have  renew- 
ed his  age. 

Among  thofe  who  honoured  the  oc- 
cafion  with  his  prefence  was  Mr.  Clo- 
rer,  the  young  gentleman  that  made  his 
addrefles  to  Peregrine's  filter.  Mis  heart 
was  fo  big  with  his  pafiion,  that  while 
the  reft  of  the  company  were  ingrofled 
by  their  cups,  he  feized  an  opportunity 
of  our  hero's  being  detached  from  the 
converfation,  and  in  the  impatience  of 
his  love,  conjured  him  to  confent  to  his 
happineis  j  protecting,  that  lie  would 
comply  with  any  terms  of  fettlement 
that  a  man  of  his  fortune  could  embrace, 
in  favour  of  a  young  lady  who  was  ab- 
folute  miftreis  of  his  affection. 

Our  youth  thanked  him  very  politely 
for  his  favourable  fentiments  and  ho- 
nourable intention  towards  his  filler,  and 
told  him,  that  at  prefent  he  law  no  rea- 
ibn  to  obftruct  his  defire  $  that  he  would 
-eeufult  Julia's  own  inclinations,  and 


confer  with  him  about  the  means  of  gra- 
tifying his  wifh  :  but  in  the  mean  tim* 
begged  to  be  excufed  from  difcuffing 
any  point  of  fuch  importance  to  them 
both.  Reminding  him  of  the  jovial 
purpofe  on  which  they  were  happily 
met,  he  promoted  fueh  a  quick  circula- 
tion of  the  bottle,  that  their  mirth  grew 
noify  and  obftreperous  $  they  broke  forth. 
into  repeated  peals  of  laughter,  with- 
out any  previous  incitement,  except  that 
of  claret.  Thefe  explofions  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  bacchanalian  fongs,  in  which 
the  old  gentleman  himfelf  attempted  to 
bear  a  mare  ;  the  fedate  governor  map- 
ped time  with  his  ringers,  and  the  pa- 
rifh  prieft  aflifted  in  the  chorus  with  m 
moft  expreflive  nakednefs  of  counte- 
nance. Before  midnight,  they  were  al- 
moft  all  pinned  to  their  chairs,  as  if 
they  had  been  fixed  by  the  power  of  in- 
chantment;  and  what  rendered  thecon-» 
finement  dill  more  unfortunate,  every 
fervant  in  the  houfe  was  in  the  fame 
fituation  ;  fo  that  they  were  fain  to  taka 
their  repofe  as  they  fat,  and  nodded  at 
each  other  like  a  congregation  of  ana- 
baptifts. 

Next  day,  Peregrine  communed  with 
his  fifter  on  the  fubject  of  her  match, 
with  Mr.  Clover,  who  (me  told  him) 
had  offered  to  fettle  a  jointure  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  take  her  to  wife, 
without  any  expectation  of  a  dowry. 
She,  moreover,  gave  him  to  under- 
ftand,  that  in  his  abfence  fhe  had  re- 
ceived feveral  meflages  from  her  mo- 
ther, commanding  her  to  return  to  her 
father's  boufe  j  but  that  me  had  re- 
fufed  to  obey  thefe  orders,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  injunction  of  her  aunt  and  the 
commodore,  which  were  indeed  fecond- 
ed  by  her  own  inclination  j  becauie  (he 
had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe, 
that  her  mother  only  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity of  treating  her  with  feverity  and 
rancour.  The  refentment  of  that  lady 
had  been  carried  to  fuch  indecent  lengths, 
that  feeing  her  daughter  at  church  one 
day,  fiie  rofe  up,,  before  the  parfon  en- 
tered, and  reviled  her  with  great  bit- 
ternels,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. 


CHAP.     XXXIII. 

SEES     HIS     SISTER    HAPPILY    MAH> 

RIEB.       VISITS  EMILIA,  WHO   RE- 

CEAV2S 
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C1ITES    HIM  ACCORDING  TO  HIS 
DESERTS. 

HER  brother  being  of  opinion,  that 
Mr.  Clover's  propofal  was  not  to 
be  neglected,  efpecially  as  Julia's  heart 
was  engaged  in  his  favour,  communi- 
cated the-fiffair  to  his  uncle,  who,  with 
the  approbation  of  Mrs.  Trunnion,  de- 
clared himfelf  well  fatisfied  with  the 
young  man's  addrefTes,  and  defired  that 
they  might  be  buckled  with  all  expedi- 
tion, without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
currence of  her  parents,  to  whom  (on 
account  of  their  unnatural  barbarity) 
ihe  was  not  bound  to  pay  the  leaft  re- 
gard. Though  our  adventurer  enter- 
tained the  fame  ientiments  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  lover  dreading  fome  ob- 
ftru&ion,  earneftly  begged  the  immedi- 
ate condefcenfion  of  his  minrefs,  me 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  fuch 
a  material  ftep,  without  having  firlt  foli- 
cited  the  permiflion  of  her  father,  re- 
folved,  neverthelefs,  to  comply  with  the 
dictates  of  her  own  heart,  mould  his  ob- 
jections be  frivolous  or  unjult. 

Urged  by  this  determination,  her  ad- 
mirer waited  upon  Mr.  Gamaliel  at  the 
publick-houie,  and  with  the  appearance 
of  great  deference  and  refpect,  made 
him  acquainted  with  his  affection  for 
his  daughter,  communicated  the  parti- 
culars cf  his  fortune,  with  the  terms  cf 
fettlement  he  was  ready  to  make;  and 
in  conclufion  told  him,  that  he  would 
marry  htr  without  a  portion.  This  laft 
offer  feemed  to  have  fome  weight  with 
the  father,  who  received  it  with  civility, 
and  promifedin  a  day  or  two, 'to  favour 
him  with  a  final  anfwer  to  his  demand. 
He,  accordingly,  that  fame  evening 
confulted  his  wifej  who  being  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  profpect  of  her  daughter's 
independency,  argued  with  the  moft  vi- 
rulent expostulation  againft  the  match, 
as  an  impudent  fcheme  of  her  own  plan- 
ning, with  a  view  of  infulting  her  pa- 
rents, towards  whom  me  had  already 
been  guilty  of  the  moil  vicious  difobe- 
diencc.  In  ftiort,  me  ufed  fuch  remon- 
ftrances,  as  not  only  averted  this  weak 
hufband's  inclination  from  the  propofal 
which  he  had  relifhed  before,  but  even 
inftigated  him  to  apply  for  a  warrant  to 
apprehend  his  daughter,  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  ihe  was  about  to  bettow  her- 
i'elf  in  marriage  without  his  privity  or 
eon  fen  t. 

The  ju,ftice  of  peace  to  whom  this  ajp- 


plication  was  made,  though  he  could 
not  refufe  the  order,  yet,  being  no 
ftranger  to  the  malevolence  of  the  mo- 
ther, which,  together  with  Gamaliel's 
fimplicity,  was  notorious  in  the  county, 
he  lent  an  intimation  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  garrifon;  upon  which  a 
couple  of  centinels  were  placed  on  the 
gate,  and  at  the  prefiing  felicitation  of 
the  lover,  as  well  as  the  delire  of  the 
commodore,  her  brother  and  aunt,  Julia 
was  wedded  without  farther  delay ;  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  Mr.  Jol- 
ter,  becauie  the  parim-prielt  prudently 
declined  any  occasion  of  giving  offence, 
and  the  curate  was  too  much  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  enemies  to  be  employed  in 
that  cflicc. 

This  domeftick  concern  being  fettled 
to  the  fatisfaction  of  our  hero,  he  efcort- 
ed  her  next  day  to  the  houfe  of  her  huf- 
band,  who  immediately  wrote  a  letter 
to  her  father,  declaring  his  reafons  for 
having  thus  fuperceded  his  authority; 
and  Mrs.  Pickle's  mortification  was  un- 
fpeakable. 

That  the  new-married  couple  might 
be  guarded  againft  all  infult,  our  young 
gentleman  and  his  friend  Hatchway, 
with  their  adherents,  lodged  in  Mr. 
Clover's  houfe  for  fome  weeks;  during 
which  they  vifited  their  acquaintance  in 
the  neighbourhood,  according  to  cuft»m. 
When  the  tranquillity  of  their  family 
was  perfectly  etlablifhed,  and  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  executed  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  old  commodore  and  his 
lady,  who  gave  her  niece  five  hundred 
pounds  to  purchafe  jewels  and  cloaths, 
Mr.  Peregrine  could  no  longer  reftrain 
his  impatience  to  fee  his  dear  Emily; 
and  told  his  uncle,  that  next  day  he 
propoied  to  ride  acrofs  the  country,  in 
order  to  viiit  his  frieYId  Gauntlet,  whom 
he  had  not  heard  of  a  long  time. 

The  old  gentleman,  looking  ftedfaft- 
ly  in  his  face,  *  Ah  !  damn  your  cun- 
ning!1 faid  he,  «  I  find  the  anchor 
holds  fait:  I  did  fuppofe  as  how  you 
would  have  fli-pt  your  cable,  and 
changed  your  birth;  but,  I  fee,  when 
a  young  fellow  is  once  brought  up  by 
a  pretty  wench,  he  may  man  his  cap- 
ftans  and  yiol  block,  if  he  wool ;  but 
he'll  as  foon  heave  up  the  Pike  of 
Teneriffe,  as  bring  his  anchor  aweigli  \ 
Odds  heartlikins  1  had  I  known  the 
young  woman  was  Ned  Gauntlet's 
daughter,  I  mouldn't  have  thrown 
out  fignal  for  leaving  off  chace.' 

B  b  a  Our 
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Our  adv.enturer  was  not  a  little  fur- 
prut  J  to  hear  the  commodore  talk:  in 
this  ftylej  an  1  imme  KatelVcoftje£lured, 
that  his  friend  Godfrey  had  informed 
him  of  the  whole  nffaiV.  Inrlead  of 
liiteningto  this  approbation  of  his  flame, 
with  thole  lra»'fports  of  joy  which  he 
would  have  felt,  had  he  retained  his 
former  feniirnents,  he  was  chagrined  at 
Trunnion's  declaration,  and  "offended 
at  the  prefumpvion  of  the  young  fol- 
dier,  in  preluming  to  diicloie  : 
cret  with  which  he  had  iKrv'Kv 
Reddening  with  thei'  ••$,  he 

i  the  commodore,  tii^r  he  nevrr 
had  fcrious  thoughts  of  rri.'i'.ri.nony :  fo 
that  if  any  perfon  had  to VI  him  he  was 
under  any  eiigagoment  of  that  kind.,  he 
Jiad  nlruied  his  eirj  for  he  pn  ' 
that  IT:  would  nexvr  contract  iuch  at- 
tachment, without  his  knowledge  and 
Cxpr.  .  :n. 

Trunnion   commended  him   for  his 

i  1'Jiion,  ar.;i  oMerved,  that 

though  no  peril. n  m sr ' :  a  what 

premiies  had  pa-V  .  ,id  his 

.art,  it  was.  very  :  .  =  e  had 

f.jiv,  it  was 

to  be  fuppoled,  that  h:. 

•t,  as  to  cn- 

' 
.ion.     Not- 

•  nding  th;  which 
imputed  to  the  commodore's  ig- 

:  .  'if  fet  cut  ibr  the 

t,  with  the 
.:nentsof  ?.  v 
:cs  every  c^ 

-ig  appetite  j  and 
.   ia  his  w.i 

ho  lived  in 

!ac£.     It  \va:s  i.:  the  houfe  of  cne 

••,  that  he  was  .  •'  Emi- 

theri  in  tov/n  with  her  n:o- 

which   he   e^cuied   hirnieif 

jrom  itaying  to  tlri^k  tea,  ai:J  imme- 

•  repaired  to  thtir  Ici-.lgn^s,  ac- 
cording  to   the  directions  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

-.1  he  arrived  ut  the  door,  infiead 
of  undergoing  that  perturbation  of 
fpirits,  which  a  lever  in  his  into- 
fit-nation  might  be  fuppcfrd  to  feel,  he 
Buffered  no  emotion  but  tiir.t  of  var.iry 
^nd  pride,  favoured  with  an  opportunity 
«f  felf- gratification,  and  entered  h;s 
Emilia's  apaitmept  with  the  air  of  a 


Eted  petit  maitre,  rather  than  that 
of  the  refpe6tful  admirer,  when  he  vifits 
the  objecl  of  his  paffion  'after  an  ab- 
fence  of  feventeen  months. 


The  young  lady  haying  been  ve 

1    at    his  'mortifying 
of  her  brother's  leltt",  had  fiirn- 


ry 
ng 


all  her  o-.vn  pride  ami  refolution 
to  licr  aidj  and  by  means  of  a  happy! 
dliboutipn,  fo  far  overcame  her  chagrin 
at  his  indifFjrcnce,  that  flie  was  able  to 
behave  in    his  preiencc  v/ith   apparent 
fi-.-nouillity  and  eafe.      She   v^as   evetj 
•  to  find,  that  he  had  by  accident 
chofcn  a  time  for  his  vifit,  when  ihc  \VP.S 
furrounded  by  two  or  three  young  gen- 
i,  who    profefied   themfelves  her 
-vs.     Our  gallant  was  no  fooncr 
.    than    (he  coll:6led  all   her 
•  t  on  the  gayeu  air  flie  could 
and  contrived  juft  as 

1    at  the  room  door.     The 
compi  falutation   being  per- 

formed, ihe  welcomed  him  to  England 
in   a   carelds  mrnner;   allied  the  news 
of  Paris  j    and,  before  he  could  make 
'cfired  one  of  the  otk 
\vith  the  iequ'-l 

.ion  of 
.•M  interrur 

.   finih-d   within    himfclf  at 

.our,    which     (without    all 

believed    (he    had   nrTe6led 

ii1i  him   for  his  unkind  fdcnce 

e  was  abrcadj  being  fully  per- 

'  that  her  heart  \yas  abfohately  at 

his  devotion.     On  this  fuppolltiori,  he 

prnclifed  his  Parifmn  improvements  on 

L  of  converiation,  and  uttered  a 

nd  prettinefics  in  the  v.ay  of  com- 

pliment, with  liich  incredible  rotation  of 

,  That  hir,  rivals  were  uiuck  dumb 

witv   aftonifhmentj  and  Emilia  fretted 

out  of  all  temper,  at  feeing  herfelfde- 

pi  ived  of  tl\e  prerogative  of  the  lex.    Ke 

perfifted,  however,  in  this  furpiizing  lo- 

quacity, until  the  red  of  the  company 

thought  proper  fo  withdraw,'  and  then 

contracled  his  dil'ccurfe  into  the  focus 

of  love,  whi'-h  now  put  on  a.  very  clif- 

.    from   that  which  it 

had   formerly  worn.      Iniread  of  that 

awful  veneration  which  her  prefence  ufed 

toinlj.lre,  that  cbaftity  of  fentiment  and 

delicacy  of  expreffion,  he  now   gazed 

upon   her  with  the  eyes  cf  a  libertine, 

he  glowed  with  the  impatience  of  defirej 

talked  in  a.  (train  that  barely  kept  within 

the  bounds  of  decency,  and  attempted  to 

fnatck' 
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fuatch  fuch  favours  as  fne,  in  the  ten- 
idernefs  of  mutual  acknowledgment,  had 
once  vouchsafed  to  beftoxv. 

Grieved  and  offended  as  me  was,  at 
this  palpable  alteration  in  his  carriage, 
fhe  difdained  to  remind  him  of  uis  for- 
mer deportment,  and  with  disenabled 
good-humour,  rallied  him  on  the  pro- 
greis  he  had  made  in  gallantry  and  ad- 
drefs :  but  far  from  fubmitting  to  the  li- 
berties :ie  WOK  Id  have  taken, fhe  kept  her 
perfon  fhcred  from  his  touch,  and  would 
l]ot  even  fuvfer  hi  .a  to  ravifti  a  kifs  of 
her  fair  hand :  fo  that  he  reaped  no  other 
advantage  from  the  exercile  of  his  ta- 
lent, luring  this  interview,  which  lafted 
a  whob  hour,  than  that  of  knowing  he 
had  ovrer-rated  his  own  importance, 
and  that  Emily's  heart  was  not  a  gnrri- 
/pa  likely  to  iurrender  at  difcretion. 

At  length  his  audrefil's  were  inter- 
jrupred   by  the  arrival  of  the   mother, 
who  had  gone  abroad  io  viilt  by  1; 
and  die  conversion  becomi 
neral,  he  under  ftood  *h;*t  Godfrey  was 
at  London,  ioliciting  for  a  lieutenancy 
that  had  fallen  vacant  in  the  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged;   and  that  Mifs  So- 
phy  was  at  home  with  her  father. 

Though  our  adventurer  had  not  met 
with  all  the  fucceis  he  ex  peeled  in  his 
fi'rft  vHir,  he  did  not  deipairof  reducing 
the  fortrefs,  believing  that  in  time  there 
would  be  a  mutiny  in  his  favour;  and 
accordingly  carried  on  the  fiege  for  fe- 
verai  days,  without  profiting  by  his  per- 
feverance :  till  at  length,  having  attended 
the  ladies  to  their  own  houfe  in  the  coun- 
try, he  began  to  look  upon  this  adven- 
ture as  time  mifpent,  and  refoiveci  to 
difcontinue  his  attack,  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing with  a  more  favourable  occafion; 
being,  in  the  mean  time,  ambitious  of 
difplaying,  in  an  higher  fphere,  thofe 
qualifi  cations  which  his  vanity  told  him 
•yyere  at  prefent  miiapplied. 


CHAP.     XXXIV. 

HE      ATTENDS      KIS     UNCLE     WITH 

GREAT     AFFECTION,     DURING    A 

FIT      OF      ILLNESS.        SETS      OUT 

AGAIN       FOR      LONDON.       MEETS 

WITH      HIS      FRIEND       GODFREY, 

0     IS     PREVAILED     UPON     TO 

ACCOMPANY    HIM  TO  BATH;    ON 

THE      ROAD     TO     WHICH      PLACE 

TK1.  Y     CHANCE     TO     DINE    WITH 

.-2R.SON,    -WHO     ENTERTAINS 
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HIM  WITH  A  CURIOUS  ACCOUNT 
OF  A  CERTAIN  COMPANY  OF  AD- 
VENTURERS. 

THUS  determined,  he  took  leave 
of  Emilia  and  her  mother,  on 
pretence  of  going  to  London  upon  fome 
ourgent  buiinefs.,  and  returned  to  the 
garrifon,  leaving  the  good  old  lady  very 
much  concerned,  and  the  daughter  in- 
cenfed  at  his  behaviour,  which  was  the 
more  unexpected,  becaufe  Godfrey  had 
told  them  that  the  commodore  approved 
cf  his  nephew's  paflion. 

Our  adventurer  found  his  uncle  fo  ill 
of  the  gout,  which,  for  the  firft  time, 
had  taken  poiTefilon  of  his  Itomach,  that 
his  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  and 
the  whole  family  in  difordec  : .  he  there- 
fore  took  the  reins  of  government  in  hi* 
own  hands,  lent  for'all  the  phyficiana 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  attended  him 
in  perfon  with  the  moft  affectionate  care, 
during  the  whole  fit,  which  laded  a  fort- 
night, and  then  retired  before  the  ilrengtli 
of  his  conftitution. 

When  the  old  gentleman  recovered 
his  health,  he  was  fo  penetrated  with 
Peregrine's  behaviour,  that  he  actually 
would  have  made  over  to  him  his  whole 
fortune,  and  depended  upon  him  for  his 
own  lubflltence,  had  not  our  youth  or»- 
pofed  the  execution  of  the  deed  with  all 
his  influence  and  might,  and  even  per- 
iuaded  him  to  make  a  will,  in  which 
his  friend  Hatchway,  and  all  his  other 
adherents,  were  liberally  remembered, 
and  his  aunt  provided  for  on  her  own 
terms.  This  material  point  being  fet- 
tled, he,  with  his  uncle's  permilnort, 
departed  for  London,  after  having  feen 
the  family  affairs  eltabiiihed  under  the 
direction  and  adminiftrationof  Mr.  Joi- 
ter  and  the  lieutenant :  for,  by  this  time, 
Mrs.  Trunnion  was  wholly  occupied 
with  her  fpiritual  concerns. 

On  his  firit  arrival  at  London,  he  fent 
a  card  to  the  lodgings  of  Gauntlet,  in 
confequence  of  a  direction  from  his'  mo- 
ther j  and  that  young  gentleman  waited 
on  him  next  morning,  though  not  with 
that  alacrity  of  countenance  and  warmth 
of  friendfliip,  which  might  have  been 
expecled  from  the  intimacy  of  their 
former  connection.  Nor  was  Pere- 
grine himfelf  actuated  by  the  fame  xm- 
referved  affection  for  the  foidier,  which 
he  had  formerly  entertained.  Grodfjvv, 
over  and  above  the  offence  he  had  taken 
at  Pickle's  omiilion  in  point  of  corre- 
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fpondiner  with  him,  had  been  informed, 
by  a  letter  from  bis  mother,  of  the 
youth's  cavalier  behaviour  to  Emilia, 
during  his  laft  refidence  at  Winchester  j 
and  our  young  gentlemen  (as  we  have 
already  obierved)  was  difgufted  at  the 
iuppofed  dif'covery  which  the  foldier  had 
SBade,  in  his  abience,  to  the  commo- 
dore. They  perceived  their  mutual  um- 
brage at  meeting,  and  rectived  each  other 
•with  that  civility  of  referve,  which  com- 
ynonly  happens  between  two  perfons, 
when  their  friendfhip  is  in  the  wane. 

Gauntlet  at  once  divined  the  caufe  of 
the  other's  difpleafure;  and  in  order  to 
vindicate  his  own  chamber,  after  the 
firft  compliments  were  palTed,  took  the 
opportunity  of  enquiring  a£ter  the  health 
of  the  commodore,  to  tell  Peregrine,  that 
\vhi;a  he  tarried  at  the  garrifon,  in  his 
return  from  Dover,  the  fubjeft  of  the 
converfation,  one  night,  happening  to 
turn  on  oxir  hero's  paiHon,  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  expreffed  his  concern  about 
that  affair}  and,  among  other  obfcrva- 
iions,  faid,  he  fuppofed  the  objecl  of 
his  love  was  Ibme  paltry  hufTy,  whom 
lie  had  picked  up  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
lehool.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Hatchway 
affv.red  him,  tb  :t  me  wr.s  a  young  wo- 
man of  as  ^o~,  i  a  family  as  any  in  the 
county;  and  after  having  prepo  defied  him 
in  bcr  favour,  ventured  (out  of  the  zeal 
of  hi>  friendship)  to  tell  who  fhc  w^-  -. 
wherefore-  the  difcovery  was  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  other  caufe;  and  he 
hoped  Mr.  Pickle  would  acquit  him  of 
all  -fnare  in  the  tran faction. 

Peregrine  was  very  well  plcafed  to  be 
thus  undeceived;  his  countenance  im- 
mediately cleared  up;  the  formality  of 
his  behaviour  relaxed  into  his  ufual  fa- 
miliarity;  he  afked  pardon  for  his  un- 
mannerly negleft  of  Godfrey's 
which,  he  protefted,  was  not  owing  to 
any  difregnrd,  or  abatement  of  friend- 
fhip, but  to  a  hurry  of  youthful  en- 
gagements, in  confequence  of  which  he 
fcad  procraftinated  his  anfwer  from  time 
to  time,  until  he  was  ready  to  return  in 
perfon. 

The  young  foldier  was  contented  with 
this  apology;  and  as  Pickle's  intention 
with  refpecl  to  his  lifter  was  ftill  dubious 
and  undeclared,  he  did  not  think  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him,  as  yet,  to  expref* 
any  refentment  on  that  fcore ;  but  was 
wife  enough  to  forefee,  that  the  renewal 
•f  his  intimacy  with  our  young  gentle- 


man, might  be  the  menns  of  reviving 
that  flame  which  had  been  diffipated  by 
a  variety  of  new  ideas.  With  thefe  fen- 
timents  he  laid  afide  all  referve,  and  their 
communication  immediately  relumed  it's 
former  channel.  Peregrine  made  him 
acquainted  with  all  the  adventures  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  fmce  their 
parting  :  and  he,  with  the  fame  confi- 
dence, related  the  remarkable  incidents 
of  his  own  fate ;  among  other  things, 
giving  him  to  underftand,  that  upon  ob- 
taining a  commifiion  in  the  army,  the 
father  of  his  dear  Sophy,  without  once 
enquiring  about  the  occafion  of  his  pro- 
motion, had  not  only  favoured  him  with 
his  countenance  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  heretofore,  but  alfo  contri- 
buted his  intereft,  and  even  promifed  ths 
afiiftance  of  his  purfe.  in  procuring  for 
him  a  lieutenancy,  which  he  was  then 
foliciting  with  all  his  power  ;  whereas, 
if  he  had  not  been  enabled,  by  a  moft 
accidental  piece  of  good  fortune,  to  lift 
himfelf  into  the  fphere  of  an  officer,  he' 
had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe 
that  this  gentleman,  and  all  the  reft  of 
his  wealthy  relations,  would  have  fuffer- 
ed  him  to  languifh  in  obfcurity  and  dif- 
trefs ;  and,  by  turning  his  misfortune 
into  reproach,  made  it  a  plea  for  their 
own  want  of  generality  and  friendship. 

Peregrine  underftanding  the  fituation 
of  his  friend's  affairs,  would  have  ac- 
cated  him-  upon  thr  inftant  with 
a  him  to  accehn^e  the  pniTap;e  of  his 
commiffion  through  the  offices  ;  buta 
being  too  well  acquainted  with  his  fcru- 
ruious  difpoiitiun  to  manifeft  his  bene- 
,:e  in" that  manner,  he  found  means 
to  introduce  himfelf  to  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  war- office,  who  was  fo 
well  fatisfied  wirh  the  arguments  he  ufed 
in  behalf  of  his  friend,  that  Godfrey's 
bufmefs  was  ttanfa&ed  in  a  very  few 
days,  though  he  himfelf  knew  nothing' 
of  his  interell  being  thus  reinforced. 

By  this  time,  the  fcafon  at  Bath  was 
begun  ;  and  our  hero,  panting  with  the 
defire  of  cilftirguiihirg  himfelf  at  that 
refort  of  the  fafhionable"  world,  commu- 
nicated his  defignof  going  thither  to  his 
friend  Godfrey,  whom  he  importuned 
to  accompany  him  in  the  excuriion  :  and 
leave  of  abfencc  from  his  regiment  being 
obtained,  by  the  influence  of  Peregrine's 
new  quality-friends,  the  two  compa- 
nions departed  from  London  in  a  poit- 
chaife,  atteaded,  as  ufual,  by  the  valet 
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hambre  and  Pipes,  who  were  become 
almolt  as  necefiiiry  to  our  adventurer  as 
any  two  of  his  own  organs. 

At  the  inn,  when  they  alighted  for 
dinner, Godfrey  perceived  a  perfon walk- 
ing by  himfeif  in  the  yard,  with  a  very 
pcnfive  airj  and  upon  observing  him 
mote  narrowly,  recognized  him  to  be  a 
profeiFed  gamefter,  whom  he  had  former- 
ly known  atTunbridge.  On  the  ftrength 
of  this  acquaintance,  he  accofted  the  pe- 
ripatetick,  who  knew  him  immediately; 
and  in  the  fullnefs  of  his  grief  and  vex- 
ation, told  him,  that  he  was  now  on 
his  return  from  Bath,  where  he  had  been 
ftripped  by  a  company  of  (harpers,  who 
refented  that  he  mould  prefume  to  trade 
upon  his  own  bottom. 

Peregrine,  who  was  extremely  curious 
in  his  enquiries,  imagining  that  he  might 
learn  lomeulefuland  entertaining  anec- 
dotes from  this  artift,  invited  him  to 
dinner,  and  was  accordingly  fully  in- 
formed of  all  the  political  fy (terns  at  the 
Bath.  He  underftood,  that  there  was 
at  London  one  great  company  of  ad- 
venturers, who  employed  agents  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  impofition 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, allowing  thefe  minifters  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  profits  accruing  from 
their  induttry  and  jkill,  and  reierving 
the  greateft  mare  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  (lock,  which  was  chargeable 
v/ith  the  expence  of  fitting  out  indivi- 
duals in  their  various  purfuits,  as  well 
as  with  the  lofs  fuftained  in  the  courie 
of  their  adventures.  Some,  whole  per- 
fons and  qualifications  are  by  the  com- 
pany judged  adequate  to  the  tafk,  ex- 
ert their  tak'iits  in  making  love-  to  ladies 
of  fortune,  being  accommodated  with 
money  and  accoutrements  for  that  pur- 
after  having-  given  their  bonds, 
payable  to  one  or  other  of  the  directors, 
on  the  day  of  marriage,  for  certain  fums, 
proportioned  to  the  d-;wries  they  are  to 
receive.  Others,  verfcd  in  the  doctrine 
of  chances,  and  certain  iecrct  expedi- 
ents, frequent  all  thofe  places  where 
games  of  hazard  are  allowed  ;  and  fuch 
as  are  matters  in  the  arts  of  billiards, 
tenais,  and  bowls,  are  continually  ly- 
ing in  wait,  in  all  the  icenes  of  thefe 
diverfions,  for  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 
A  fourth  clafs  attend  horfe-ract-s,  being 
fk'lled  in  thofe  myfterious  practices, 
by  which  the  knowing  ones  are  taken 
in.  Nor  is  this  community  unfurnifhed 
witkh.  .ihwie  who  lay  wanton  wives  and 


old  rich  widows  under  contribution,  and 
extort  money,  by  proitituting  themfelves 
to  the  embraces  of  their  own  fex,  and 
then  threatening  their  admirers  with  pro- 
fecution.  But  their  molt  important  re- 
turns are  made  by  that  body  of  their  un- 
dertakers who  exercife  their  underliand- 
ings .  in  the  innumerable  (tratagems  of 
the  card-table,  at  which  no  /harper  can, 
be  too  infamous  to  be  received,  andevea 
careflfed,  by  perfons  of  t.  vhi^heilrajnfc. 
and  diftinction.  Among  othfcr  articles 
of  intelligence,  our  young  gentleman 
learned,  that  thofe  agents,  by  whom 
their  gueft  was  broke  and  expelled  from 
Bath,  had  conftituted  a  bank  agaiaft 
all  fporters,  and  monopolized  the  ad  van- 
tage in  all  forts  of  play.  He  then  told 
Gauntlet,  that  if  he  would  put  hun&lf 
under  his  direction,  he  would  return. 
with  them,  and  lay  fuch  a  fcheirse  as 
would  infallibly  ruin  the  whole  fociety 
at  billiards,  as  he  knew  that  Godfrey 
excelled  them  all  in  his  knowledge  of  that 
game. 

The  foldier  excufed  himielf  from  es*- 
gagiug  in  any  party  of  that  kind  j  and 
after  dinner  the  travellers  parted  ;  but, 
as  the  converfation  between  the  two 
friends  turned  upon  the  information  they 
had  received,  Peregrine  projected  a  plan. 
for  punishing  thole  villainous  peits  of 
fociety,  who  prey  upon  their  fellow- 
creatures  5  and  it  was  put  in  execution 
by  Gauntlet  in  this  manner. 


C  H  A  P.    XXXV, 

GODFREY  EXECUTES  A  SCHEME 
AT  BATH,  BY  WHICH  A  WHOLft 
COMPANY  OF  SHARPERS  IS 
RUINED. 

ON  the  evening  after  their  arrival  at 
Bath,  Godfrey,  who  had  kept 
himfeif  up  all  day  for  that  purpoie,  went 
in  boots  to  the  billiard-table  j  and  two 
gentlemen  being  at  pl.'y,  began  to  bet 
with  fo  little  appearance  of  judgment, 
that  one  of  the  adventurers  then  prd'enc 
was  inflamed  with  thedcfire  of  profiting 
by  his  inexperience  j  ana  when  the  table 
was  vacant,  invited  him  to  take  a  gattje 
for  amulement.  The  foldier,  afiurrnn^ 
the  air  of  a  felf- conceited  dupe,  anfwer- 
ed,  ihnthe  did  not  chule  to  throw  away 
his  time  for  nothing,  but,  if  he  plcaiec?, 
wnui'J  piddle  for  a  crown  a  game.  This 
djclar-  .  sable  to  the 
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other,  who  Canted  to  be  farther  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  he  had  conceived 
of  the  ill-anger,  before  he  vouid  play 
for  ;;ny  tiling  of  corftquence.  The 
fartie  being  accepted,  Gauntlet  put  off 
his  coat,  and  beginning  with 
cagernefs,  won  the  firil  game,  1. 
his  antagonist  kept  v.phis  play  with  a 
view  of  encotirftgihg  him  to  wnger  a 
greater  ium.  The  foldier  purpofelybit 
at  the  hook,  the  flakes  were  doubled, 
and  he  was  again  victorious,  by  the  per- 
rniiRon  of  his  competitor.  He  now  be- 
gan to  yawn  j  and  obferving,  that  it 
was  not  worth  his  while  to  proceed  in 
fuch  a  childifli  manner,  the  other  fwore, 
in  an  affeeledpaifion,  thnt  he  would  play 
with  him  for  twenty  guineas.  The  pro- 
poial  being  embraced,  (through  the  con- 
nivance of  Godfrey)  the  money  was 
won  by  the  fharpcr,  v.  ho  exerted  his  dex- 
terity to  the  utmofty  fearing  that  other- 
wife  his  adverfary  would  decline  conti- 
nuing the  game. 

Godfrey  thus  conquerecl,pretended  to 
lofe  his  t -.-•  his  own  ill  luck, 

fwore  that  ihe  fable  had  a  call,  and  that 
the  b;;ils  did  not  run  true,  changed  his 
mall,  and  with  great  warmth  challenged 
his  enemy  to  double  the  fum.  The 
gamefter,  with  feigned  reiuclance,  com- 
plied with  his  defire ;  and  having  got  the 
firft  two  hazards,  offered  to  lay  one 
hundred  guineas  to  fifty  on  the  game. 
The  odds  were  taken ;  and  Godfrey 
having  allowed  himfelf  to  be  overcome, 
began  to  rage  with  great  violence,  broke 
the  niait  to  pieces,  threw  the  balls  out 
at  the  window,  and,  in  the  fury  of  his 
indignation,  defied  his  antagoniittomeet 
him  to-morrow,  when  he  mould  be  re- 
frtflied  from  the  fatigue  of  travelling. 
This  was  a  very  welcome  invitation  to 
the  gamefter,  who  imagining  that  the 
foldier  would  turn  out  a  moit  beneficial 
prize,  allured  hiuj,  that  he  would  not 
fail  to  be  there  next  forenoon,  in  order 
to  give  him  his  revenge. 

Gauntlet  went  home  to  his  lodgings, 
fully  certified  of  his  own  fuperiority  ; 
and  took  his  meafures  with  Peregrine, 
touching  the  proiecution  of  their  fckeme; 
while  his  opponent  made  a  report  of  his 
fucceis  to  the  brethren  of  the  gang,  who 
refolved  to  be  preient  at  the  deciiion  of 
the  match,  with  the  view  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Granger's  pafiionate  clif- 
pofition. 

Affairs  being  thus  concerted  on  both 
fides,  the  players  met,  according  to  ap^ 


pointmenr,  and  the  room  was  immediate- 
ly filled  with  fpeftators,  who  either  came" 
thither  by  accident,  curiofity,  or  de- 
fjgn.  The  match  was  fixed  for  one 
hundred  pounds  a  game}  the  principals 
chofe  their  inftruments,  and  laid  afide 
their  coats,  and  one  of  the  knights  of 
the  order  proffered  to  lay  another  hun- 
dred on  the  head  of  his  affociate.  God- 
frey took  him  upon  the  inftant.  A  fe- 
cond  worthy  of  the  fame  clafs,  feeing 
him  fo  eager,  challenged  him  to  treble 
the  fum  ;  and  his  propofal  met  with  the 
fame  reception,  to  the  aftonifhment  of* 
the  company,  whofe  expectation  was 
raifed  to  a  very  interefting  pitch.  The 
game  was  begun,  and  the  foldier  hav- 
ing loit  the  firft  hazard,  the  odds  were 
offered  by  the  confederacy  with  great 
vociferation  :  but  nobody  would  run 
fuch  a  riik,  in  favour  of  a  perfon  who 
was  utterly  unknown.  The  fharper 
having  gained  the  fecond  alfo,  the  noife 
increafed  to  a  furprizing  clamour,  no* 
only  of  the  gang,  but  likcwife  of  almoft' 
all  the.  fpeclators,  who  defirtd  to  lay 
two  to  one  againlt  the  brother  of  Emi- 
lia. 

Peregrine,  who  was  prefent,  perceiv- 
ing the  cupidity  of  the  aiTociation  fuffi- 
ciently  inflamed,  all  of  a  fudden  opened 
his  mouth,  and  anfwered  their  betts  to 
the  amount  of  twelve-hundred  pounds  j 
which  were  immediately  deposited  on 
both  fides,  in  money  and  notes  :  fo  that 
this  was,  perhaps,  the  moil  important 
game  that  ever  was  played  at  billiards.' 
Gauntlet  feeing  the  agreement  fettled, 
f truck  his  antagonift's  ball  into  th* 
pocket  in  a  twinkling,  though  it  was 
in  one  of  thofe  fituations  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  againft  the  linker.  The 
betters  were  a  little  difccmpofed  at  this 
event,  for  which,  however,  they  ccn- 
foled  themfelves,  by  imputing  the  fuc- 
cefs  to  accident ;  but  when  at  the  very 
next  Itroke  he  fprung  it  over  the  table, 
their  countenances  underwent  an  inftan- 
taneotis  diitrac^ion  of  feature,  and  they 
waited,  in  the  moft  dreadful  fufpenfe, 
for  the  next  hazard,  which  being  like- 
wife  taken  with  infinite  eafe  by  the 
foldier,  the  blood  forfook  their  cheeks, 
and  the  interjection  Zounds !  pronounced 
with  a  look  of  condensation,  and  in  a 
tone  of  defpair,  proceeded  from  tvtiy 
mouth  at  the  fame  inltant  of  time. 
They  were  overwhelmed  with  horror  and 
ai'onidiment,  at  feeing  three  hazards 
taken  ID  as  many  &x>kes,  ft  cm  a  perlbn ' 
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©f  their  friend's  dexterity  j  and  flireWdly   , 
fufpe&ed,  that  the  whole  was  a  fcheme 
pre-concerted,  for  their  deftru6lion  ;  on 
this  fuppoiition,  they  changed  the  note, 
and  attempted  to  hedge  for  their  own  in- 
demnification, by  propoiing  to  lay  the 
odds  in  favour  of  Gauntlet;  buffo  much 
was  the  opinion  of  the  company  altered 
by  that  young  gentleman's  iuccel's,  that 
nobody  would   venture  to   efpoufe  the 
caufe  of  his  competitor,  who  chancing 
to  improve  his  game  by  the  addition  of 
another  lucky  hit,  diminimed  the  con- 
cern, and  revived  the  hopes  of  his  ad- 
herents.    But  this  gleam  of  fortune  did 
not  long,  continue  :   Godfrey  collected 
his  whole  art   and  capacity,  and  aug- 
menting his    fcore.  to  number  ten,  ip- 
dulged-himiVif  with  a  view  of  the  whole  . 
fraternity.     The  vifages  of  theic  pro- 
feflbrs   had  adopted  different  /hades  of 
complexion    at  every   hazard    he    had 
taken  ;  from   their  natural  colour  they 
had    (hifted.  into  a.iVilov/  hue  5    from 
thence  into, pale.;  .from  pale  into  yellow, 
which    degenerated,  into    a   mahogany 
tint ;    and  now  they  Taw  fevcnteen  hun- 
dred pounds  of  their    (lock   depending 
upon  a  {ingle  Itroke,  they  ftood  like  fo 
many  fwarthy  Moors,  jaundiced  with 
terror  and  Vexation.     The    fire  which 
naturally  glowed  in  the  cheeks  and  nofe 
of  the   player,  feemed    utterly  extinct, 
and  his  carbuncles  exhibited  a  livid  ap- 
pearance, as  if  a  gangrene  had  already 
made  fome   progrefs  in, his    face:    his 
hand   began    to    make,    and    his  whole 
frame  was  feized  with  fuch  trepidation, 
that  he  was  fain  to  fwallow  a  bumper  of 
brandy^  in  order  to  re-eftablifh  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  nerves.    This  expedieat, 
however,    did  not  produce  the   delired 
effecl  j  for  he  aimed  the  ball  at  the  lead 
with  fuch  difbompofure,  that  it  ftruck 
on  the  wrong  fide,  and  came  off  at  an 
angle  wh'ic'h  directed  it  full  in  the  mid- 
dle hole.     This  fatal  accident  was  at- 
.    tended  with  an  univerfal  groan,  as  if  the 
whole  univerie  had  gone  to  wreck  ;  and 
not witrl (landing   that    tranquillity,    for 
which  adventurers  are   fo    remarkable, 
this  lofs;  made  fuch  an  impreflion  upon 
them  all,  that  each  in  particular  mani- 
fefted  his  chagrin,  by  the  molt  violent 
emotions.     One  turned  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  bit  his  nether  lip  }  another 
gnawed  his    lingers,  while  he   {talked 
acrofs    the   room;   a   third  bla'fphemed 
with    horrid  imprecations  ;   and  he  who 
played  the  party  frteaksd off, ""grinding 


his  teeth  together,  with  a  look  that  baf- 
fles all  defcription,  arid  as  he  eroded  the 
threfhold,  exclaiming,  *  A  damned  bite, 
<  by  G— d  P 

The  viclors,  after  having  infulted 
them,  by  afking  if  they  were  difpoied 
for  another  chance,  carried  off  their 
winning  with  the  appearance  of  great 
compoiure,  though  in  their  hearts  they 
were  tranfported  with  unfpeakable  joy  j 
not  fo  much  on  account  of  the  booty 
they  had  gained,  as  in  confideration  of 
having  fo  effectually  deftroyed  fuch  a 
neft  of  pernicious  mifcreants. 

Peregrine  believing,  that  now  he  had 
found  an  opportunity  of  ferving  his 
friend,  without  giving  offence  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  honour,  told  him  upon 
their  a: rival  at  their  lodgings,  that  for- 
tune had  at  length  enabled  him  to  be- 
come in  a  manner  independant,  or  'at 
lead  make  himfelf  eafy  in  his  circurh- 
ftances,  by  purchafmg  a  company  with 
the  money  he  had  won.  So  faying,  he 
put  his  (hare  of  the  fuccefs  in  Gauntlet's 
hand,  as  a  fum  that  of  right  belonged 
to  him,  and  promifed  to  write  in  his 
behalf  to  a  nobleman,  who  had  interest 
enough  to  promote  fuch  a  quick  rife  in 
the  fervice. 

Godfre^y  thanked  him  for  his  obliging 
intention,  but  abfolutely  refufed,  with 
great  loftinefs  of  demeanour,  to  appropri- 
ate to  his  own  ufe  any  part  of  the  money 
which  Pickle  had  gained,  and  feemed 
affronted  at  the  other's  entertaining  a  fen- 
timent  fo  unworthy  of  his  character.  He 
would  not  even  accept,  in  the  way  of- 
loan,  fuch  an  addition  to  his  own  ftpck, 
as  would  amount  to  the  price  of  a  com- 
pany of  foot ;  but  exprefTed  great  con- 
fidence in  the  future  exertion  of  that 
talent  which  had  been  blefTed  with  fuch 
a  profperous  beginning.  Our  hero  rind- 
ing him  thus  obiiinately  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  his  own  intercTc,  refolved  to  govern 
himfelf  in  his  next  endeavours  oj"  friend- 
(hip,  by  his  experience  of  this  tickliHi 
punclilioj  and,  in  the  mean  time,  gave 
a  handfome  benefaction  to  the  hofpital, 
out  of  thefe  firri-fruits  of  the  fuccefs  in 
play,  and  referved  two  hundred  pounds 
for  a  fet  of  diamond  ear-rings  and  ibli- 
taire,  which  he  intended  for  a  prell-nl 
to  Mifs  Emily. 


CHAP.     XXXVI. 

THE    TWO     FRIENDS    ECLIPSE    ALL 

THEIR     COMPETITORS     IN     GAL- 
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i     LANTRV,       AND       PRACTISE       A 
PLEAS ANT  PROJECT  OF  REVENGE 
UPON    THE   PHYSICIANS  OF  THE 
.PLACE. 

THE  fame  of  their  exploits  againft 
the  /harpers  was  immediately  dif- 
fufed  through  all  companies  at  the  Bath  ; 
fb  that  when  our  adventurers  appeared 
in  publick,  they  were  pointed. out  by  an 
hundred  extended  fingers, and  considered 
as  confummate  artifts  in  all  the  different 
fpecies  of  fineffe,  which  they  would  not 
fail  to  pra&ife  with  the  firft  opportunity. 
Nor  was  this  opinion  of  their  characters 
any  obftacle  to  their  reception  into  the 
fafhionable  parties  in  the  place ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  fuch  a  recommendation, 
which  (as  I  have  already  hinted)  never 
fails  to  operate  for  the  advantage  of  the 
jjoileSTor. 

This  firft  adventure,  therefore,  ferved 
them  as  an  Jntrodu&ion  to  the  company 
at  Bath,  who  were  not  a  little  furprized 
to  find  their  expectations  baffled  by  the 
conduit  of  the  two  companions ;   be- 
caufe,  far  from  engaging  deeply  at  play, 
they    rather  Shunned  all  occafions    of 
gaming,  and  directed  their  attention  to 
gallantry,  in  which  our  hero  fhone  un- 
rivalled.     His  external  qualifications, 
exclufive  of  any  other  merit,  were  Strong 
enough  to  captivate  the  common  run  of 
the   female  lex  j  and   thefe,   reinforced 
with  a  fpriglulinefs  of  converfation,  and 
a  moft  insinuating  addrefs,  became  ir- 
reiiflible,  even  by  iiiofe  who  were  for- 
tified  with  pride,    caution,    or  indiffe- 
rence. But  among  all  the  nymphs  of  this 
gay  place,  he  did  not  meet  with  one  ob- 
ject that  difputed  the  empire  of  his  heart 
with  Emilia,  and  therefore  he  divided 
his  attachment  according  to  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  vanity  and  whim;   ib  that,  be- 
fore he  had  refided  a   fortnight  at  the 
Bath,  he  had  fet  all  the  ladies  by  the 
ears,    and  furnifhed   all    the   hundred 
tongues  of  fcandal  wi'.h  full  employ- 
ment.    The  Splendor  of  his  appearance 
excited  the  enquiries  of  envy  ;  which, 
inftead  of  difcovering  any  circumltance 
to   his  prejudice,  was   curled  with   the 
information  of  his  being  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  a  good  family,  and  heir  to  an 
immenfe  fortune. 

The  countenance  of  fome  of  his  qua- 
lity-friends, who  arrived  at  Bath,  con- 
firmed this  piece  of  intelligence:  upon 
which  his  acquaintance  was  courted  and 
cultivated  with  great  afliduity  j  and  he 


met  with  fuch  advances  From  fbmc  of 
the  fair-fex,  as  rendered  him  extremely 
fortunate  in  his  amours.  Nor  was  his 
friend  Godfrey  a  Stranger  to  favours  of 
the  fame  kind  j  his  accomplishments 
were  exactly  calculated  for  the  meridian 
of  female  tafte;  and  with  certain  in- 
dividuals of  that  fex,  his  mufcular  frame, 
and  the  robuft  connection  of  his  limbs, 
were  more  attractive  than  the  delicate 
proportions  of  his  companion.  He  ac- 
cordingly reigned  paramount  among 
thole  inamoratas  who  were  turned  of 
thirty,  without  being  under  the  neceS- 
fity  of  proceeding  by  tedious  addreSTes^ 
and  was  thought  to  have  co-operated 
with  the  waters,  in  removing  the  fieri - 
lity  of  certain  ladies,  who  had  long  un- 
dergone the  reproach  and  difguft  of  their 
buSbands:  while  Peregrine  fet  up  his 
throne  among  thofe  who  laboured  under 
the  difeafe  of  celibacy,  from  the  pert 
mil's  of  fifteen,  who,  with  a  fluttering 
heart,  toffes  her  head,  bridles  up,  and 
giggles  involuntarily  at  the  fight  of  an 
hrmdfome  young  man,  to  the  ftaid  maiden 
of  twenty-eight,  who  with  a  demure 
afpecl  moralizes  on  the  vanity  of  beauty, 
the  folly  of  youth,  and  fimplicity  of 
woman,  and  expatiates  on  friend/hip, 
benevolence,  and  good  fenfe,  in  the 
ftyle  of  a  Platonick  philofopher. 

In  fuch  a  diversity  of  difpofitions,  hit 
conquefts  were  attended  with  all  the 
heart-burnings,  animofities,  and  tur- 
moils of  jealoufy  and  fpite.  The  younger 
clafs  took  all  opportunities  of  mortify- 
ing their  feniors  in  publick,  by  treat- 
ing them  with  that  indignity  which 
(contrary  to  the  general  privilege  of  age), 
is  by  the  confent  and  connivance  of  man- 
kind, levelled  againft  thofe  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  old  maids  j  and  thefe  laft 
retorted  their  hoftilities  in  the  private 
machinations  of  (lander,  fupported  by 
experience  and  fubtilty  of  invention. 
Not  one  day  palled,  in  which  fome  new 
Story  did  not  circulate,  to  the  prejudice 
of  one  or  other  of  thofe  rivals. 

If  our  hero,  in  the  long-room,  chanced 
to  quit  one  of  the  moralists,  with  whom 
he  had  b.een  engaged  in  converfation,  he 
was  immediately  accofted  by  a  number 
of  the  oppoSIte  faction  j  who,  with  iro- 
nical fmiles,  upbraided  him  with  cruel- 
ty to  the  poor  lady  he  had  left  j  exhorted 
him  to  have  compaffion  on  her  fuffer- 
ings j  and  turning  their  eyes  towards  the 
objeft  pf  their  intei  cefton,  broke  forth. 
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into  an  univerfal  peal  of  laughter.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Peregrine,  in  con- 
fequence  of  having  danced  with  one  of 
the  minors  over-night,  vifited  her  in  the 
morning,  the  Platonifts  immediately  laid 
hold  on  the  occaiion,  talked  their  ima- 
ginations, aflbciated  ideas,  and  with 
(age  infmuations  retailed  a  thoufand  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  interview,  which  never 
had  any  foundation  in  truth.  They 
obferved,  that  if  girls  are  determined 
to  behave  with  fuch  indifcretion,  they 
muft  lay  their  accounts  with  incurring 
the  ceni'ure  of  the  world  j  that  me  in 
queftion  was  old  enough  to  acl  more 
.circumfpe&ly  j  and  wondered  that  her 
mother  would  permit  any  young  fellow 
to  approach  the  chamber,  while  her 
daughter  was  naked  in  bed.  As  for  the 
fervants  peeping  through  the  key- hole, 
to  be  fure  it  was  an  unlucky  accident; 
but  people  ought  to  be  upon  their  guard 
againft  iuch  curiofity,  and  give  their  do- 
mefticks  no  cauie  to  employ  their  pene- 
tration. Thefe,  and  other  fuch  reflec- 
tions, were  occasionally  whifpered  as 
fecrets  among  thofe  who  were  known  to 
be  communicative  j  fo  that,  in  a  few 
hours,  it  became  the  general  topick  of 
difcourfej  and  as  it  had  been  divulged 
under  injunftions  of  fecrefy,  it  was  al- 
inoft  impoflible  to  trace  the  fcandal  to 
it's  origin  j  becaufe  every  perfon  con- 
cerned muft  have  promulgated  her  own 
breach  of  truft,  in  difcovering  her  au- 
thor of  the  report. 

Peregrine,  inftead  of  allaying,  rather 
exafperated  this  contention,  by*an  artful 
diftribution  of  his  attention  among  the 
competitors  j  well  knowing,  that  fhould 
his  regard  be  converged  into  one  point, 
he  would  foon  forfeit  the  pleafure  he 
enjoyed  in  feeing  them  at  variance ; 
for  both  parties  would  join  againil  the 
common  enemy,  and  his  favourite  would 
be  perfecuted  by  the  whole  coalition.  He 
perceived,  that  among  the  fecret  agents 
of  fcandal,  none  were  fo  bufy  as  the 
phyficians;  a  clafs  of  animals  who  live 
in  this  place,  like  fo  many  ravens  hover- 
ing about  a  carcafe,  and  even  ply  for 
employment,  like  fcullers  at  Hunger- 
ford  Stairs.  The  greateft  part  of  them 
have  correfpondents  in  London,  who 
make  it  their  bufmefs  to  enquire  into 
the  hittory,  character,  and  diftemper,  of 
every  one  that  repairs  to  Bath  for  the 
benefit  of  the  waters  5  and  if  they  cannot 
procure  intereifc  to  recommend  their  me- 
dical frieuds  tg  theic  patients  before 


they  fet  out,  they  at  leaft  furnifti  them 
with  a  previous  account  of  what  they 
could  collect,  that  their  correfpondents 
may  ufe  this  intelligence  for  their  own 
advantage.  By  thei'e  means,  and  the 
afilftance  of  flattery  and  aflurance,  they 
often  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Grangers,  and  by  con- 
fulting  their  difpofitions,  become  necef- 
fary  and  fubfervient  to  their  prevailing 
paffions.  By  their  connection  with  apo- 
thecaries and  nurfesj  they  are  informed 
of  all  the  private  occurrences  in  each 
family  j  and  therefore  enabled  to  gratify 
the  rancour  of  maiice,  amufe  the  fpleen 
of  peevifli  indifpolition,  and  entertain 
the  eagernefs  of  impertinent  curiofity. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  occupations, 
which  frequently  affe&ed  the  reputation 
of  our  two  adventurers,  this  whole  body 
fell  under  the 'difpleafu re  of  our  hero; 
who,  after  divers  confutations  with  his 
friend,  concerted  a  ftratagem,  which 
was  praclifed  upon  the  faculty  in  this 
manner.  Among  thofe  who  frequented 
the  pump-room,  was  an  old  officer, 
whole  temper,  naturally  impatient,  was, 
by  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  which 
had  almolt  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of 
his  limbs,  iublimated  into  a  remarkable 
degree  of  virulence  and  perverfenefs :  he 
imputed  the  inveteracy  of  his  diftemper 
to  the  mnl- practice  of  a  furgeon  who 
had  adminiltered  to  him,  while  he  la- 
boured under  the  confluences  of  an 
unfortunate  amour;  and  this  fuppofi- 
tion  had  infpired  him  with  an  infur- 
mountable  antipathy  to  all  the  profeflbrs 
of  the  medical  art,  which  was  more  and 
more  confirmed  by  the  information  of  a 
friend  at  London,  who  had  told  him, 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  among 
the  phyficians  at  Bath,  to  dihVade  their 
patients  from  drinking  the  water,  that 
the  cure,  and  of  coniequence  their  at- 
tendance, might  be  longer  protracted. 

Thus  prepofleffed,  he  had  come  to 
Bath,  and,  conformable  to  a  few  gene- 
ral inftruclions  he  had  received,  uied 
the  waters  without  any  farther  direc- 
tion, taking  all  occations  of  manifert- 
mg  his  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Ions 
of  .^Elculapius,  both  by  fpe tch  and  get- 
ticulations,  and  even  by  purfuing  a  re- 
gimen quite  contrary  to  that  which  he 
knew  they  prefcribed  to  others  who 
leemed  to  be  exaftly  in  his  condition. 
But  he  did  not  find  his  account  in  this 
method,  how  fuccefsful  ibever  it  may 
been  in  other  cafes.  His  com- 
C  c  a  plaints, 
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plaints,  inftead  of  vaniftiing,  were  every 
day  .nore  and  more  enraged j  and,  at 
length,  he  was  confined  -to  his  bed, 
•where  he  lay  blaiphemmg  iiom  morn  to 
night,  and  from  night  to  morn  5  though 
ftill  moie  determined  -than  ever  to  adhere 
to  his  former  maxims. 

In  the  midtt  of  his  torture,  which 
was  become  the  common  joke  of  the 
town,  being  circulated  through  the  in- 
dulhy  of  the  phyficians,  who  triumphed 
in  his  difafter,  Peregrine,  by  means  of 
Mr.  Pipes,  employed  a  country  fellow, 
who  had  come  to  market,  to  run  with 
great  hafte,  early  one  morning,  to  the 
lodgings  of  all  .the  doctors  in  town,  and 
defire  them  to  attend  the  colonel  with 
all  imaginable  diipatch.  In  ccnlequence 
of  this  fummons,  the  whole  faculty  pot 
themfelves  in  motion  :  and  ' 
foremoft  arriving  at  the' fame  initant  of 
time,  far  from  complimenting  one  an- 
other with  the  door,  each  feparately  ef- 


difpute;  for  there  are  many  fchifms  in 
medicine,  as  well  as  in  religion,  and 
each  feel  can  quote  the  fathers  in  fup- 
the  tenets  they  prcfefs.  In  fhort, 
n  rofe'to  iuch  a  pitch  of  cla- 
mour, as  not  only  alarmed  the  .^ethren 
on  the  ftair,  but  alib  awaked  the  patient 
from  the  firlt  nap  he  had  enjoyed  in  the 
fpace  often  whole  days.  Haci  it  been  lim- 
bo would  hive  been  obliged 
to  them  for  the  noils  t:i?t  difturbed  him; 
for,  in  that  caie  he  would  have  been  re- 
hevtd  from  the  tortures  of  hell  fire,  to 
which  in  his  dream  he  fancied  himfelf 
expofed :  but  this  dreadful  vifion  had 
been  the  refult  of  that  impreflion  which 
w.-s  made  upon  his  brain,  by  the  into- 
lerable anguifli  of  his  joints;  fo  that 
wuen  he  waked,  the  pain,  in  Read  of 
being  allayed,  was  rather  aggravated  by 
a  great  acuteneis  of  lenfation  j  and  the 
con fu led  vociferation  in  the  next  room, 
invading  his  ears  at  the  fame  time,  he 


fayed  to  enter,  and  the  whole  tnuinvi-      began  to  think  his  dream  was  realized; 

•  and,  in  the  pangs  o/  defpahy applied 
himfelf  to  a  bell  that  Rood  by  his  bed- 
fide,  which  he  rung  with  great  violence 
anci  perfeverance. 

This  alarm  put  an  immediate  flop  to 
the  deputation  of  the  three  doctors,  who, 
upon  this  notice  of  his  being  awake, 
rushed  into  his  chamber  without  cere- 


rate  ftuck  in  the  paffage.  While  they 
remained  thus  .wedged  together,  they 
defcried  two  of  their  brethren  potting 
towards  the  fame  goal,  with  all  the  ipned 
that  God  had  enabled  them  to  exert; 
upon  which  they  came  to  a  parley,  and 
agreed  to  itand  by  one  another.  This 
covenant  being  made,  they  difentangled 
themfelves,  and  enquiring  about  the  pa- 
titnt,  were  toicl  by  the  icrvant,  that  he 
had  juft  fallen  alleep. 

Having  received  this  intelligent 
took  pofieffion  of  his  anti-chamber,  and 
fhut  the  door,  while  the  rcu  of  the  tribe 
pofted  themfelves  on  ihcoutlidt,  as  they 
arrived;  fo  that  the  whole  paflage  was 


mony ;  and  two  of  them  feizing  his 
arms,  the  third  made  the  like  applica- 
tion to  one  of  his  temples.  Before  the 
patient  coxild  recollect  himfelf  from  the 
amazement  which  had  l?id  hold  on  him, 
at  this  unexpected  irruption,  the  room 
was  filled  by  the  reft  of  the  faculty,  who 
followed  the  fervant  that  entered,  in  obe- 


filled,  from  the  top  of  the  irair-cafe  to     dsence  to  his  matter's  call;  and  the  bed 


the  ftreet-door;  and  the  people  of  the 
houfe,  together  with  the  colonel's  fer- 
vant, (buck  dumb  with  aiRni/hment. 
The  three  leaders  cf  this  learned  gang 
had  no  fooner-  made  their  lodgment 
good,  then  they  began  to  coniult  about 
the  patient's  malady,  which  every  one 
of  them  pretended  to  have  cor.iu!  reel 
with  great  care  and  affiduity.  The  fiat 
who  gave  his  opinion  laid,  the  di {temper 
was  an  obftinate  arthruisj  the  lecond 
affirmed,  that  it  was  no  other  than  a 


;i  a  moment,  furrounded  by  thefe 
gaunt  minifiers  of  death.  The  colonel 
feeing  himfelf  befet  with  fu'ch  an  afTem- 
blagt.;  of  folemn  vifage*  and  figures, 
which  he  had  always  conlidered  with  the 
utmoft  dettftation  and  abhorrence,  was 
u  to  a  mort  inex-preffible  degree 
of  indignation;  and  fo  ini'pirited  by  his 
rage,  that  though  his  torgue  denied  it's 
ofiice,  his  other  iimbs  performtd  their 
function;  he  diiengaged  himfelf  from 
tht  triumvirste,  who  had  taken  poflef- 


confirmed  pox ;  and  the  third  fwore  it     lion,  of  his  body,    fpnfing  out    of  bed 


/as  an  inveterate  fcuvv) .  This  diver- 
fity  oi  opinions  was  fupportsd  by  a  va- 
riety of  quotations  from  mtdic.il  authors, 
ancient  its  well  as  modern;  but  thefe 
were  not  of  fofficient  authonty,  or  at 


w it'll  incredible  agility,  and  feizing  one 
of  his  crutches,  applied  it  fo  effectually 
to  one  of  the  three,  juft  as -he  ftoopeci  to 
examine  the  patient's  water,  that  his 
tic-periwig  dropped  into  the  pot,  while 

not  explicit  enough- to  dfccidejtjie     he  him  (elf  fell  rnot'ionlefs  on  the  floor. 

This 
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This  fignificant  explanation  difcon- 
certed  the  whole  fraternity;  every  man 
turned  his  face,  as  it  were  by  initinct, 
towards  the  doorj  and  the  retreat  of  the 
community  being  obftructed  by  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals,  conrulion  an  '  tu- 
multuous uproar  enfued:  for  the  colo- 
nel, far  from  limiting  his  prowefs  to 
the  firft  exploit,  handled  his  weapon 
with  aftonifa.ng  vigour  and  dexterity, 
without  refptet  of  perfons  ;  fo  that  few 
or  none  of  them .  had  efcaped  without 
•marks  of  his  difpleafure,  when  his  fpirits 
failed,  and  he  funk  down  ngain,  quite 
cxhaufted,  on  his  bed.  Favoured  by 
this  refpite,  the  difcomfited  faculty  col- 
lected their  hats  and  wigs,  which  had 
fallen  off"  in  the  fray;  and  perceiving 
the  affailant  too  much  enfeebled  to  re- 
new the  attack,  fet  up  their  throats  to- 
gether, and  loudly  threatened  to  profe- 
cute  him  feverelyfor  fuch  an  outrageous 
aflault. 

By  this  time  the  landlord  had  mterr 
pofed;  and  enquiring  into  the  caule  of 
-the  diftmbance,  was  informed  «>f  what 
had  happened  by  the  complainants,  who 
.'at  the  fame  time  giving  him  to  under- 
ftand,  that  they  had  been  feverally  fum- 
moned  to  attend  the  colonel  that  morn- 
ing, he  allured  them,  that  they  had  been 
impofed  upon  by  fame  wag,  for  his 
.lodger  had  never  dreamed  of  consulting 
any  one  of  their  profeilion. 

Thunderltruck  at  this  declaration,  the 
general  clamour  initautaneouAy  cealed  ; 

•  and  each,  in  particular,  at  once  com- 
prehending the  nature  of  the  joke,  they 
Jheaked  filently  off  with  the  lols  they 
had  luftained,  in  unutterable  ftiame  and 
mortification;  while  Peregrine  and  his 
friend,  who  took  care  te  be  purling  that 
way  by  accident,  made  a  full   Hop  at 

•  fight  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  efflux,  and 
enjoyed  the  countenance  and  condition 
of  every  one  as  he  appeared  :  nay,  even 
made  up  to  fome  of  thole  who  feemed 
moft  affected  with  their  ikuarion,  and 
mifchievoufly  tormented  them  with  quef- 
tions  touching  this  unuiual  congrega- 
tion ;    then,  in  cCnltquence  of  the  in- 
formation they  received  from  the  land- 
lord and   the  colonel's  valet,  lubjected 
the  fufferers   to  the  ridicule  of  ail   the 
company  in  town.     As  it  would  have 

•  been  impoflible  for  the  authors  of  this 
farce  to  keep  themielves  concealed  from 

-the  indefatigable  enquiries  of  .the  phy- 
ficians,  they  made  no  kcret  of  their 
Caving  directed  die  whplq  ;  fhough  t.hty 
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took  care  to  own  it  in  fuch  an  ambigu- 
ous manner,  as  afforded  no  handle  of 
proiecution. 


CHAP.     XXXVII. 

PEREGRINE   HUMBLES   A   NOTED 
.  HECTOR,  AND   MEETS  WITH  A 
STRANGE  CHARACTER  AT  THE 
HOUSE  OF  A  CERTAIN  LADY. 

AMONG  thofe  who  never  failed  to 
refide  at  Bath,  during  the  fealbn, 
was  a  certain  perion,  who,  from  the 
moft  abject  mif-ny,  had  by  his  induftry 
and  art  at  play,  air  ailed  about  fifteen 
thoufand  pounds ;  and  though  his  cha- 
racter was  notorious,  iniinuated  himfelf 
fo  far  into  the  favour  of  what  is  called 
the  bdt  company,  that  very  few  private 
parties  of  pleafure  took  place,  in  which 
he  was  not  principally  concerned.  He 
was  of  a  gigantick  itature,  a  moft  in- 
trepid countenance;  and  his  difpoiition, 
naturally  overbearing,  had  in  the  courle 
of  his  adventures  and  fuccefs,  acquired 
a  moft  intolerable  degree  of  infolence 
and  vanity.  By  the  ferocity  of  his  fea- 
tures, and  audacity  of  his  behaviour, 
he  had  obtained  a  reputation  for  the 
mo(t  undaunted  courage,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  divers  adventures, 
in  which  he  had  humbled  the  molt  al- 
1  tuning  heroes  of  his  own  fraternity: 
fo  that  he  now  ixigned  chief  Hector  of 
;ce,  with  unquettioned  authority. 

With  this  Ion  of  F-J;  tune  was.  Pere- 
grine one  evening  engaged  at  play,  and 
ib  fucceisful,  that  he  could  not  help  in- 
forming his  friend  of  his  good  luck. 
Gocj/rey  heaiing  the  defcription  of  the 
ioicr,  immediately  recognized  the  per- 
ion, whom  he  had  known  at  Tun- 
bndge ;  and  alluring  Pickle,  that  he 
wr.s  a  (harper  of  the  firli.  water,  cau- 
tioned him  againft  any  farther  con- 
nection with  luch  a  dangerous  compa- 
nion ;  who  (he  affirmed)  had  fuftl-red 
him  to  win  a  fmall  i'iun,  that  he  might 
be  encourr  .  uch  greater 

upon  Jbme  other  occv.fion. 

Our  young  g-. nnumm  tieafured  up 
this  advice,  and  though  he  did  not  fcru- 
ple  to  give  the  g-.tmcitti  an  c;t  p  .riunity 
of  retrieving  his  lois,  when  .'C  n«.xt  day 
demanded  his  revenue,  he  abiblutely  re- 
fuiecl  to  proceed,  aiier  he  hm  refunded 
his  winning.  The  other,  who  confi- 
dered  him  as.  a  hot-headed  unthinking 

youth, 
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youth,  endeavoured  to  enflame  his  pride 
to  a  continuance  of  the  game,  by  treat- 
ing his  ikill  with  (corn  and  contempt  j 
and,  among  other  farcaftick  exprefiions, 
advifed  him  to  go  to  f'chool  again,  before 
Jje  pretended  to  engage  with  mailers  of 
the  art.  Our  hero,  incenfed  at  his  ar- 
rogance, replied  with  great  warmth, 
that  he  knew  himfelf  iiifficiently  quali- 
fied for  playing  with  men  of  honour, 
•who  deal  upon  the  fquare,  and  hoped 
be  fhould  always 'deem  it  infamafTs, 
either  to  learn  or  praftife  the  tricks  of  a 
pro fe fled  gameiler.  (  Blood  and  thun- 

•  der  ?    meaning  me,    Sir!'  cried    this 
artifr,  railing  his  voice,  and  curling  his 
vifage  into  a  moft  intimidating  frown. 

*  Zounds  !    Til  cut  the  throat  of  any 
'  fcoundrel  who  hns  the  prefamption  to 

•  fuppoie,  that  I  don't  play  as  honour- 
'  ably  as  e'er  a  nobleman  in  the  king- 

*  dorn :  and  I  infill  upon  an  explana- 

•  ti on  from  you,  Sir}  or,  by  hell  and 
'  brimftone  !   I  mall  expect  other  fort  of 
'  fatis faction.'    Peregrine  (whole  blood 
fey  this  time  boiled  within  him)  anfwcr- 
ed  without  hefitation  :  '  Far  from  think- 
'  ing  your  demand  ur.reafonahle,  I  will 

*  immediately  explain  mylelf  without 

*  referve,  and  tell  you,  that,  upon  un- 

•  quertionable  authority,  I  believe  you 

*  to  be  an  impudent  rafcal,  and  com- 
.*  mon  cheat.' 

The  He6lor  was  fo  amazed  and  con- 
founded at  the  freedom  of  this  declara- 
tion, which  he  thought  no  man  on  earth 
would  venture  to  make  in  his  prefe,nce, 
that  for  fome  minutes  he  could  not  re- 
collect himfelf  j  but  at  length,  whif- 
pered  a  challenge  in  the  ear  of  our  hen), 
•which  v/as  accordingly  accepted.  \Vhen 
they  arrived  next  morning  uppn  the 
field,  the  gametter  arming  his  counte- 
nance with  al-1  his  terrors,  advanced 
with  a  fword  of  a  monftrous  length, 
and  putting  himfelf  in  a  polture,  culled 
aloud  in  a  moft  terrifick  voice,  '  Draw, 

•  damn  ye!  draw;  I  will  this  inllant 
'  ftr,d  you  to  your  fathers.'    The  youth 
was  not  How   in  complying  with   his 
(riefirej  his  weapon  was  unflieathed  in  a 
moment,  and  he  began  the  attack  with 
iiich  unexpected  .fpirit  and  addrefs,  that 
his  adveriary,  having  made  mift  with 
great  difficulty  to  parry  the  firft    nafs, 
retreated  a  few  paces,  and  demanded  a 
parley  ;  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  the  young  man,  that  to  lay  a  man 
of  his  character  under  the  neceffity  of 

his  inlblence,  was  the 


rafh  and  inconfiderate  ftep  that  he  could 
pofiibly  have  taken  ;  but  that  he  had 
companion  upon  his  youth,  and  was 
willing  to  fpare  him,  if  he  would  fur- 
render  his  fword,  and  promife  to  afk 
pardon  in  publick  for  the  offence  he  had 
given.  Pickle  was  fo  much  exafperat- 
ed  at  this  unparalleled  effrontery,  that 
without  deigning  to  make  the  leaft  re- 
ply, he  flung  his  own  hat  in  the  pro- 
pofer'a  face,  and  renewed  the  charge 
vvith  fuch  undaunted  agility,  that  the 
gamelter,  rinding  himfelf  in  manifeft 
hazard  of  his  life,  betook  himfelf  to  his 
heels,  and  fled  homewards  with  incre- 
dible fpeed,  being  clofely  purfued  by  Pe- 
regrine, who  having  flieathed  his  fword, 
pelted  him  with  {tones  as  he  ran,  and 
compelled  him  to  go,  that  fame  day, 
into  bani foment  from  Bath,  where  he 
had  domineered  fo  long. 

By  this  atcJi'evement,  which  was  the 
fubjecl  of  aftonrfliment  to  all  the  com- 
pany, who  had  looked  upon  the  fugitive 
as  a  perfon  of  heroick  courage,  our  ad- 
venturer's reputation  was  rendered  for- 
midable in  all  it's  circumftances ;  al- 
i  he  thereby  difobliged  a  good 
many  people  of  faihion,  who  had  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  of  friendship  with 
the  exile,  and  who  refented  his  difgrace, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  misfortune  of  a 
worthy  man.  Thefe  generous  patrons, 
however,  bore  a  very  frnall  proportion 
to  thole  who  were  pleafed  with  the  event 
of  tiie  duel  ;  becaule,  in  the  courle  of 
their  refrdence  at  Bath,  they  had  either 
been  infulted  or  defrauded  by  the  chal- 
lenger. Nor  was  this  inllance  of  our 
hero's  courage  unacceptable  to  the  la- 
dies, few  of  whom  could  now  relift  the 
united  force  of  fuch  accomplishments. 
Indeed,  neither  he  nor  his  friend  God- 
frey would  have  found  much  difficulty 
in  picking  up  an  agreeable  companion 
for  life  :  but  Gauntlet's  heart  was  pre- 
engaged  to  Sophy  5  and  Pickle,  exclu- 
five  of  his  attachment  to  Emily,  which 
was  ftronger  than  he  himfelf  imagined, 
poflTelTed  fuch  a  mare  of  ambition,  as 
could  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  conqueit 
of  any  female  he  beheld  at  Bath. 

His  vifics  were,  therefore,  promifcu- 
ous,  without  any  other  view  than  that  of 
arnufementj  and  though  his  pride  was 
flattered  by  the  advances  of  the  fair 
whom  he  had  captivated,  he  never  har- 
boured one  thought  of  proceeding  be- 
yond the  limits  of  common  gallantry, 
and  carefully  avoided  all  particular  ex- 
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planntions.     But  what,  above  all  other 
enjoyments,  yielded  him  the  moft  agree- 
able entertainment,  was  the  fecret  hif- 
tory  of  characters,  which  he  learned  from 
a  very  extraordinary  pcrfon,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  in  this  manner.' 
Being  at  the  houfe  of  a  certain  lady, 
on  a  viliting  day,  he  was   ftruck  with 
the  appearance  of  an  old  man,  who  no 
fooner  entered  the  room  than  the  mif- 
trefs  of  the  houfe  very  kindly  defired 
one  of  the  wits  prefent  to  roaft  the  old 
put.     This  petit-maitre,  proud  of  the 
employment,  went  up  to  thefenior,  who 
had  fomething  extremely   peculiar  and 
fignificant  in   his  countenance,  and  fa- 
luting  him  with  divers  fafhionsble  con- 
ges, accofted  him  'in;  thefe  words  :  'Your 
fervant,    you  old   rafcal.     I  hope  to 
have  the  honour  of  feeing  you  hang- 
ed.    I  vow  to  Gad  !    you  look  ex- 
tremely mocking,  with  thefe  gummy 
eyes,    lanthorn   jaws,    and   tooth-lei's 
chaps.     What!  you  fquint  at  the  la- 
dies, you  old  rotten  medlar  ?     Yes, 
yes,  we  underftand  your  ogling;  but 
you  muft  content  yourfelf  vvi'  a  a  cook- 
maid,  fink  me!   I  fee  you  want  to  fit. 
Thefe  withered  firanks  of  your's  trem- 
ble under  their  burden  :  but  you  muft 
have  a  little  patience,  oldHirco;  in- 
deed you  muft.     I  intend  to  mortify 
you  a  little  longer,  curie  me  !' 
The  company  was    fo   tickled  with 
this  addrefs,  which  was  delivered  with 
much  grimace   and  gejfticulation,  that 
they  burft  out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter, 
which  they  fathered   upon  a  monkey 
that  was    chained   in   the  room;    and 
when   the  peal   was  over,  the   wit  re- 
newed his  attack,  in  thele  words.    '  I 
fuppofe  you  are  fool  enough  to  think 
this  mirth  was  occafioned  by  Pugj 
aye,  there  he  is  j  you  had  belt  furvey 
him  j    he   is    of  your  own    family, 
fwitch  me  !  but  the  laugh  was  at  your 
expence ;    and  you    ought   to  thank 
Heaven   for  making  you  fo  ridicu- 
lous.'    While  he  uttered  thefe  inge- 
nious ejaculations,    the  old  gentleman 
bowed  alternately  to  him  and  the  mon- 
key, that  feemed  to  grin  and  chatter  in 
imitation  of  the  beau,  and  with  an  arch 
folemnity  of  vifage,  pronounced,  «  Gen- 
'  tlemen,  as  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
*  underftand   your  compliments,    they 
'  will  be  much  better  beltowed  on  each 
'  other.'     So  faying,  he  feated  himfelf, 
and  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  fee  the  laugh 
Returned   upon  the  aggreflbr,  who  re. 
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inained  confounded  and  abafhed,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  left  the  room,  mutter- 
ing, as  he  retired,  «  The  old  felicrw 
*  grows  icurrilous,  ftap  my  breath1.' 

While  Peregrine  wondered  in  fileccts 
at  this  extraordinary  icene,  the  lady  of 
the  houfe  perceiving  his  furprize,  gave 
him  to  underftand,  that  the  ancient  vifi- 
tant  was  utterly  bereft  of  the  fenfe  of 
hearing  :  that  his  name  was  CadwalJa- 
der  Crab  tree  ;  his  difpoiition  altogether 
mifanthropic?.! ;  and  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  company  on  account  of  tfoe 
entertainment  he  afforded  by  his  farca£- 
tick  obfervations,  and  the  pleafant  raiif- 
takes  to  which  he  was  fubjecT:  from  his 
infirmity.  Nor  d?d  our  hero  wait  along 
time  for  an  illuftration  of  this  odd  clia- 
ra6ter.  Every  fentence  he  fpoke  was 
replete  with  gall ;  nor  did  his  iatire  con- 
fift  in  general  reflections*  but  in  a  ie- 
ries  of  remarks,  which  had  been  made 
through  the  medium  of  a  moft  whimfi- 
cal  peculiarity  of  opinion. 

Among  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  this 
aflembly  was  a  young  officer,  who  hav- 
ing by  dint  of  intereft  obtained  a  feat 
in  the  lower  houfe,  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  talk  of  affairs  of  ftate; 
and  accordingly  regaled  the  company 
with  an  account  of  a  fecret  expedition 
which  the  French  were  bufied  in  pre- 
paring ;  alluring  them,  that  he  had  it 
from  the  mouth  of  the  miniiler,  to  whom 
it  had  been  tranfmitted  by  one  of  his 
agents  abroad.  In  defcanting  upon  the 
particulars  of  the  armament,  he  obferv- 
ed,  that  they  had  twenty  mips  of  tlvz 
line,  ready  manned  and  victualled  at 
Breft,  which  were  deftined  for  Toulon, 
where  they  would  be  joined  by  as  many 
more  ;  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  their  fcheme,  which  he  im- 
parted as  a  fecret  not  fit  to  be  divulged. 

This  piece  of  intelligence  being  com- 
municated to  all  the  company  except 
Mr.  Crabtree,  who  fuffered  by  his  loiit 
of  hearing,  that  cynick  was  foon  after 
accofted  by  a  lady,  who,  by  means  of 
an  artificial  alphabet,  formed  by  a  cer- 
tain conjunction  and  difpoiition  of  the 
fingers,  aiked  if  he  had  heard  any  ex- 
traordinary news  of  late.  Cadwallader,, 
with  his  ufual  complaifance,  replied  that 
he  fuppofed  /lie  took  him  for  a  courier 
or  fpy,  by  teizing  him  eternally  with  that 
queltion.  He  then  expatiated  upon  the 
foolifh  curiojity  of  mankind,  which,  he 
faid,  muft  either  proceed  from  idleneis 
or  want  of  idea$  ;  and  rrpeiued,  alnioft 
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verbatim,  the  ofccer's  information;  a 
vague  ridicultnis  report  invented  by  ibme 
ignorant  coxcomb,  who  wanted  to  give 
himfelf  airs  of  importance,  and  believed 
•/only  by  thole  who  were  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  politicks  and  ftrength 
of  the  French  nation. 

In  confirmation  of  what  he  had  ad- 
vanced, he  endeavoured  to  demonftrate 
how  impoflible  it  muft  be  for  that  peo- 
ple to  fit  out  even  the  third  part  of  fuch 
a  navy,  fo  foon  alFter  the  lofles  they 
had  fuftained  during  the  war  j  and  con- 
firmed his  proof  by  afferting,  that,  to 
his  certain  knowledge;  the  harbours  of 
Brett  and  Toulon  could  not  at  that  time 
produce  a  fquauron  of  eight  mips  of  the 
line. 

The  member,  who  was  anuttev  flran- 
ger  to  this  mifanthrope,  hearing  his  own 
afieverations  treated  with  fuch  contempt, 
glowed  with  con fu lion  and  refentment, 
and  raifing  his  voice,  began  to  defend 
his  own  veracity  with  great  eagernefs 
and  trepidation,  mingling  with  his  ar- 
guments many  bluftering  inveflives  a- 
gainft  the  iniblence  and  ill-manners  of 
his  fuppofed  contradictor,  who  fat  with 
the  moft  mortifying  compofure  of  coun- 
tenance, till  the  officer's  patience  was 
quite  exhaufted ;  and  then,  to  the  ma- 
nifeft  increafe  of  his  vexation,  he  was 
informed,  that  his  antagonift  was  fo 
deaf,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  laft 
trumpet  would  make  no  impreilion  upon 
him,  without  a  previous  renovation  of 
his  organs. 


CHAP.     XXXVIII. 

HE  CULTIVATES  AN  ACQJJAINT- 
ANCE  WITH  THE  MISANTHROPE, 
WHO  FAVOURS  RIM  WITH  A 
SHORT  SKETCH  OF  HIS  OWN  HIS- 
TORY. 

PEREGRINE  was  extremely  well 
pleafed  with  this  occaiional  rebuke, 
which  occurred  fo  feafonably,  that  he 
could  fcarce  believe  it  accidental.  He 
looked  upon  Cadwallader  as  the  great- 
eft  curiolity  he  had  ever  known,  and 
cultivated  the  old  man's  acquaintance 
with  fuch  iniinuating  addreis,  that  in 
lefs  than  a  fortnight  he  obtained  his 
confidence.  As  they  one  day  walked  in- 
to the  fields  together,  the  man-hacer  dif- 
cloied  himfelf  in  theie  words.  '  Though 
*  the  term  of  our  communication  has 


been  but  mort,  you  muft  have  p'er- 
ceived,  that  I  treat  you  with  uncom- 
mon marks  of  regard;  which,  I af- 
fure  you,  is  not  owing  to  your  per- 
fonal  accomplishments,  nor  the  pains 
you  take  to  oblige  me;  for  the  rirft  I 
overlook,  and  the  laft  I  ice  through  : 
but  there  is  fomething  in  your  difpo- 
fition  which  indicates  a  rooted  con- 
tempt for  the  world  ;  and  I  underftand 
you  have  made  fome  fuccefsful  efforts 
in  expoiing  one  part  of  it  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  other.  It  is  upon  this 
affurance  that  I  offer  you  my  advice 
and  afliftance,  in  profecuting  other 
fchemes  of  the  fame  nature ;  and  to 
convince  you  that  fuch  an  alliance  is 
not  to  be  rejected,  I  will  now  give  you  a 
mort  (ketch  of  my  hiftory,  which  will 
be  publifhed  after  my  death  in  forty- 
feven  volumes  of  my  own  compiling. 
'  I  was  born  about  forty  miles  from 
this  place,  of  parents,  who  having  a 
very  old  family-name  to  fupport,  be- 
ftowed  their  whole  fortune  ojn  my  elder 
brother  ;  fo  that  I  inherited  of  my  fa- 
ther little  elie  than  a  large  mare  of  cho- 
ler,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  a  great 
many  adventures  that  did  not  always 
end  to  my  fatisfaclion.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  I  was  lent  up  to  town,  with 
a  recommendation  to  a  certain  peer, 
who  found  means  to  amufe  me  with 
the  promife  of  a  commiffion  £or  feven 
whole  years ;  and  'tis  odds  but  I  mould 
have  made  my  fortune  by  my  perfeve- 
rance,  had  not  I  been  arrrefted,  and 
thrown  intotheMarfhalfeaby  my  land- 
lord, on  whofe  credit  I  had  fubfifted 
three  years,  after  my  father  had  re- 
nounced me  as  an  idle  vagabond. 
There  I  remained  fix  months,  among 
thofe  prifoners  who  have  no  other  fup- 
port than  chance  charity  j  and  con- 
trafted  a  very  valuable  acquaintance, 
which  was  of  great  fervice  to  me  in  the 
future  emergencies  of  my  life. 
'  I  was  no  fooner  difcharged,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  a<5l  of  parliament  for 
the  relief  of  infolvent  debtors,  than  I 
went  to  thehoufe  of  my  creditor, whom 
I  cudgelled  without  mercy;  and  that 
I  might  leave  nothing  undone  of  thofe 
things  which  I  ought  to  have  done, 
my  next  itage  was  to  Weftminfter 
Hall,  where  I  waited  until  my  patron 
came  forth  from  the  houie,  and  fainted 
him  with  a  blow  that  laid  him  fenfe- 
lefs  on  the  pavement:  but  my  retreat 
was  not  fo  fortunate  as  I  could  have 
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*  wffhed  j  the  chairmen  and  lacquies  hi 

*  waiting  having  furrounded  and  dif- 
'*  armed  me  in  a  trice,  I  was  committed 

*  to  Newgate,  and  loaded  with  chains; 

*  and  a  very  fagacious  gentleman,  who 

*  was  afterwards  hanged,  having  fat  in 
«  judgment  upon  my  cafe,  pronounced 

*  me 'guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  fore- 
'  told  my  condemnation  at  the  Old  Bai- 
f  ley.     His  prognoftick,  however,  was 
'  difappointed  $  for  nobody  appearing  to 
4  profecute  me  at  the  next  felons,  I  was 
'  difcharged  by  order  of  the  court.     It 
4  would  be  irnpolRble  for  me  to  recount, 

*  in  the  compafs  of  one  day's  conver- 
4  fation,  ail  the  particular  exploits  in 
4  which  I  bore   a  conliderable    mare. 
<  Suffice  it  to  fay,  I  have  been,  at  dif- 

*  ferent  times,  prifoner  in  ail  the  gaols 

*  within  the  bills  of  mortality.     I  h:ive 

*  broke  from  every  round -houfe  on  this 

*  fide  Temple-bar.     No  bailiff,  in  the 
'  days  of  my  youth  and  defperation, 

*  dui-ft  execute  a  writ  upon  me  without 
4  a  dozen  followers ;  and  the  juftices 

*  themfelves     trembled    when    I   was 

*  broug-ht  before  them. 

*  I  was  once  maimed  by  a  carman, 

*  with  whom   I  quarrelled,  beca'ule  he 
'  ridiculed  my  leek  on  St.  David's  day  j 
4  my  fkull  was  fractured  bjr  a  butcher's 

*  cleaver,  on  the" like  occalion,    I  have 

*  been  tun  through  the  body  five  times, 
4  and   loft  the  tip  of  my  left-ear  by  a 
4  piftol-bulkt.     In  a  rencounter  of  this 

*  kind,  having  left  my  antagonist  for 
'  dead,  I  was  wife  enough  to  make  my 

*  retreat  into  France ;  apd  a  few  days 

*  after  my  arrival  at  Paris,  entered  into 
4  converfation  with  fome  officers  on  the 

*  fubjeft  of  politicks  j  a  difpute  arofe, 

*  in  which  I  loft  my  temper,  and  fpolce 
4  fo  irreverently  of  the  Grand  Mcnaryuc, 

*  that  next  morning  I  was  lent  to  th'e 
4  Baftile,  by  virtue  of  a  Lettre  de  Ca- 
'  cbet*     There   I   remained   for  fome 

*  months,  deprived    of   all   intercourse 

*  with  rational  creatures;  acircumftance 

*  for  which  I  was  not  lorry,  as  I  had 
4  the  more  time  to  project  fchemes  of 
4  revenge  againlt  the  tyrant  who  confiri- 
4  ed  me,  and  the  wretch  who  had  be- 

*  trayed  my  private  converiation  :  but 
1  tired,  at  length,  with  thefe  fruitlefs 

*  fuggeftions,  I  was  fain  to  unbend  the 
4  feverity  of  my  thoughts  by  a  corre- 
4  fpondence  with  fome  induilrious  fpi- 
'  ders,  who  had  hung  my  dungeon  with 

*  their  ingenious  labours. 

«  I  confidered  their  wprk  with  fueh 


attention,  that  I  foon  became  an  adept 
in  the  myftery  of  weaving,  and  fu«  - 
niflied  myfelf  with  as  many  ufeful  oh- 
fervations  and  reflections  on  that  art, 
as  will  compofc  a  very  curious  Trea- 
tife,  which  I  intend  to  bequeath  to  the 
Royal  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
woollen  manufacture  j  and  this  with 
a  view  to  perpetuate  my  own  name, 
rather  than  befriend  my  country  ;  f'o'r, 
thank  Heaven  !  I  am  weaned  from  all 
attachments  of  that  kind,  and  Idolc 
upon  myfelf  as  one  very  little  obliged 
to  any  fociety  whatsoever.  Although 
I  prefided  with  abfolutc  power  over 
this  long-legged  community,  and  dif- 
tributed  rewards  and  punifhments  to 
each,  according  to  his  deferts,  I  grew 
impatient  of  my  fituation  ;  and  my 
natural  difppfition,  one  day,  prevail- 
ing like  a  fire  which  had  long  been 
fmothered,  I  wreaked  the  fury  of  my 
indignation  upon  my  innocent  fub- 
je&s,  and  in  a  twinkling  deftroyed 
the  whole  race.  While  I  was  employ- 
ed in  this  general  malTacre,  the  turn- 
key, who  brought  me  fpod,  opened 
the  door,  and  perceiving  my  tranfport, 
fhrugged  up  his  (liouldefs,  and  leav- 
ing my  allowance,  went  out  pronounc- 
ing, "  Le  pau<vre  diable  !  la  tete  lul 


My  pallion  no  fooner  fub- 
fided,  than  I  relolved  to  profit  by  this 
opinion  of  the  gaoler,  and  from  that 
day  counterfeited  lunacy  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  ip  tefs  than  three  months 
Iv/as  delivered  from  the  Baftile,  and 
fent  to  the  gallies,  in  which  they 
thought  my  bodily  vigowr  might  be 
of  fervice,  although  the  faculties  of 
my  mind  were  decayed.  Before  I 
was  chained  to  the  oar,  I  received  three 
hundred  ftripes  by  way  of  welcome, 
that  I  might  thereby  be  rendered  more 
traftable,  notwithftanding  I  ufecl  all 
the  arguments  in  my  power  to  perf  bade 
them,l  was  only  madnorth,  north-^eft) 
and  f^jben  the  wind  *wa$  foutk^rlj, 
kneiv  a  hawk  from  an  band  fa<w. 
*  In  our  fecond  cruize  we  had  the  gopd 
fortune  to  be  overtaken  by  a  temper!, 
during  which  the  fiaves  were  unbound, 
that  they  might  contribute  the  more  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  galley,  and  have 
a  chance  for  their  lives,  in  cafe  of 
mipwteck.  We  were  no  fooner  at 
liberty,  than  making  ourfelves  maftef  s 
of  the  vefiel,  we  robbed  the  officers, 
and  ran  her  on  (here  among  rocks 
on  the  waft  of  Portugal  j  from  whence 
P  d  «  X  haft- 
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I  haftened  to  Lilbon,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  my  pafTage  in  forae  ftup 
bound  for  England,  where,  by  this 
time,  I  hoped  my  affair  was  forgotten. 
«  But  before  this  fcheme  could  be  ac- 
complimed,  my  evil  genius  led  me  into 
company  j  and  being  intoxicated,  I 
began  to  broach  doclrines  on  the  fub- 
jecl:  of  religion,  at  which  fome  of  the 
pariie  were  fcandalized  andincenfed  j 
and  I  was  next  day  dragged  out  ef 
bed  by  the  officers  of  the  inquifition, 
and  conveyed  to  a  cell  in  the  prifon 
belonging  to  that  tribunal. 
*  At  my  firit  examination  my  refent- 
ment  was  ftrong  enough  to  fupport 
me  under  the  torture,  which  I  endured 
without  flinching  5  but  my  refolution 
abated,  and  my  zeal  immediately  cool- 
ed, when  I  underdood  from  a  fellow 
prifoner,  who  groaned  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  partition,  that  in  a  fhort 
time  there  wonljl  be  an  Auto  da  F0  $ 
in  conference  of  which  I  fliould,in  all 
probability,  be  doomed  to  the  flames, 
if  I  would  not  renounce  my  heretical 
errors,  and  fubmit  to  fuch  penance  as 
the  church  mould  think  fit  to  prefcrine. 
This  milerable  wretch  was -convicted 
of  Judaifm,  which  he  had  privately 
pra6tifed,  by  connivance,  for  many 
years,  until  he  had  amaffed  a  fortune 
fufficient  to  attract, the  regard  of  the 
church.  To  this  he  fell  a  facrifice, 
and  accordingly  prepared  himfelf  for 
ihe'ftake;  while  I,  not  at  all  ambi- 
tious of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  re- 
iblved  to  temporise :  fo  that  when  I 
was  brought  to  the  queltion  the  fecond 
time,  I  made  a  folemn  recantation. 
As  I  had  no  worldly  fortune  to  ob- 
fhutt  my  falvatiojhj  I  was  received 
into  the "  boibm  of.  the  church,  and, 
by  way  of  penance,  enjoined  to  walk 
barefoot  to  Koine,  in  the  habit  of  a 
pilgrim. 

*  During  my  peregrination  through 
Spain,  I.  was  detained  as  a  ipy,  until 
I,  could  procure  credentials  from  the 
inquilition  at.  Lisbon;  ai»d  behaved 
with  fuch  a  refolution  and  refer  ve, 
that,  after  being  releafed,  I  was  deemed 
a  proper  perfon  tp  be  employed  in  qua- 
lity of  a.  fecret  intelligencer  at  a  cer- 
tain court.  This  ,ofhcc  I  undertook 
without  hefitation  j  and  being/urnifli- 
ed  with  money  and  bills  of  credit, 
crofled  the  Pyrenees,  with  intention 
to  revenge  mviclf  upon  the  Spaniards* 


for  the  feverities  I  had  undergowg 
during  my  captivity. 

*  Having   therefore  effectually  dif- 
guifed  myfelf  by  a  change  of  drefs, 
and  a  large  patch  on  one  eye,  I  hired 
an  equipage,  and  appeared  at  Bologna 
in  quality  of  an  itinerant  phyfician  ;  in 
which  capacity  I  fucceeded  tolerably- 
well,  till  my  fervants  decamped  in  the 
night  with  my  baggage,  and  left  m* 
in  the  condition  of  Adam.     In  fliort, 
I  have  travelled  over  the  greateft  part 
of  Europe,  as  a  beggar,  pilgrim,  prieft, 
foldier,  gamefter,  and  quack  j  and  felt 
the  extremes  of  indigence  and  opu- 
lence, with  the  inclemency  of  weather, 
in  all  it's  viciflitudes.     I  have  learned 
that  the  characters  of  mankind  afe 
everywhere  the  famej  that  commota 
fenfe   and  honetVy  bear  an  infinitely 
fmall  proportion  to  folly  and  vice; 
and  that  life  is  at  beft  a  paltry  pro- 
vince. 

'  After  having  fuffered  innumerable 
hardships,  dangers,  and  difgraces,  I 
returned  to  London,  where  I  lived 
forae  years  in  a  garret,  and  picked  up 
a  fubliftence,  fuch  as  it  was,  by  vend- 
ing purges  in  the  ftreets,  from  the 
back  of  a  pied  horfe  j  in  which  fitua- 
tion,  I  ufed  to  harangue  the  mob  in 
broken  Englim,  tinder  pretence  of 
being  an  High-German  doctor. 

1  At  laft  an  uncle  died,  by  whom  I 
inherit  an  eftate  of  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ;  though,  in  his 
life- time,  he  would  not  have  parted 
with  a  fix -pence,  to  fave  my  foul  and 
body  from  perdition. 

*  I  now  appear  in  the  world,  not  as 
a  member  ot:  any  community,  or  what 
is  called  a  focial  creature  j  but  merely 
as  a  fpeclatcr,  who  entertains  himfelf* 
with  the  grimaces  of  a  jack-pudding, 
and  banquets  his  fpleen  in  beholding 
his  enermes  at  loggerheads.     That  I 
may  enjoy  this  di'l'pofition,  abftrafted 
from    all   interruption,   danger,   and 
participation,    I   feign   myfelf  deaf; 
an  expedient   by  which  I  not  only 
avoid   all  difputes,   and  their  confe- 
quences,  but  aiib  become  matter  of  a 
thoufand  little  fecrets,  which  are  every 
day  whifpered  in  my  prefence,  with- 
out any  fuipicion  of  cheir  being  over- 
heard.    You  faw  how  I  handled  that 
ihaiiow  politician  at  my  Lady  Plau- 
iible's  the  other  day.     The  fame  m»- 

I  ^I'wliie  upon  the  crazed  Tory, 
«  the 
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the  bigot  Whig,  the  four  fupercilious 
pedant,  the  petulant  critick,  the  bluf- 
tering  coward,  the  fawning  tool,  the 
pert  pimp,  fly  (harper,  and  every  other 
f pecies  of  knaves  and  fools  with  which 
this  kingdom  abounds. 

*  In   coniequence  of  my  rank   and 
character  1   obtain  free  admiilion  to 
the  ladies,  among  whom  I  have  ac- 
quired the  appellation  of  the  Scanda- 
lous Chronicle.     As  I  am  coniidered 
(while  filent)  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  foot-itool  or  elbow-chair, 
they  divert  their  converfation  of  all 
reftraint  before  me,  and  gratify  my 
fenfe  of  hearing  with  ftrange  things, 
which  (if  I  could  prevail  upon  myielf 
to  give  the  world  that  fatisfa&ion) 
would  compoie  a  curious  piece  of  fe- 
cret  hiftory,  and  exhibit  a  quite  dif- 
ferent idea  of  characters  from  what  is 
commonly  entertained. 

*  By  this  time,   young  gentleman, 
you  may  perceive,  that  I  have  it  in  my 


'  power  to  be  a  valuable  correfpondent ; 
*  and  that  it  will  be  your  interelt  to  de- 
<  ferve  my  confidence.' 

Here  the  mifanthrope  left  of  fpeak- 
ing,  defirous  to  know  the  fentimeiUs  of 
our  hero,  who  embraced  the  proffered 
alliance,  in  a  tranfport  of  joy  and  fur- 
prize  ;  and  the  treaty  was  no  fooner  con- 
cluded, than  Mr.  Crabtree  began  to  per- 
form articles,  by  imparting  to  him  a, 
thoufand  delicious  fecrets,  from  the  pof- 
feifion  of  which  he  promifed  himlelt  in- 
numerable fcenes  of  mirth  and  enjoy- 
ment. By  means  of  this  affociate,  whom 
he  conudered  as  the  ring  of  Gyges,  he 
forefaw  that  he  fliould  be  enabled  to  pe- 
netrate not  only  into  the  chambers,  but 
even  to  the  inmoii  thoughts  of  the  female 
fex.  In  order  to  ward  off  fufpicion, 
they  agreed  to  revile  each  other  in  pub- 
lick,  and  meet  at  a  certain  private  ren- 
dezvous, to  communicate  their  mutual 
difcoveries,  *  and  concert  their  future 
operations. 


£ND     OF     THE    SECOND     VOLUME, 


Del 


TO    LORD 


MY    LORD, 

TH  E  turn  which  your  lordfhip  gave  to  the  converfation  of  laft  night, 
having  laid  me  under  the  neceffity  of  vindicating  the  ftep  I  haves 
lately  taken  in  publifhing  Memoirs  of  my  Life,  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  demand  your  opinion  of  the  motives  which  I  then  explained ;  and 
this  I  afk  by  way  of  appeal  to  your  judgment  from  the  fentiments  of 
thofe  who  might  perhaps  think  my  inducements  were  weak  or  frivolous* 
For,  though  no  perfon  in  the  company  attempted  to  invalidate  the 
arguments  I  advanced,  I  could  perceive  that  one  gentleman  was  not 
altogether  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  that  meafure:  you  may  remem- 
ber he  dropped  feveral  diflenting  hints,  couched  in  the  modeil  expref- 
fionsof,  l  With  fubmiffion  to  your  ladyfhip's  better  judgment. — But,  to 
'  be  fure,  you  would  not  have  taken  fuch  a  ftep  without  firfl  weighing 

*  the  confequLMces.-—  Your    provocations  were   certainly  very   great, 
'  although  the  world  is  apt  to  put  the  worft  conftructions  upon  every 

*  thing.* — And  other  fuch  prudential  insinuations,  that  are  often  more 
difconcerting  than  the  difplayed  objections  of  a  declared  antagonift; 
becaufe  they  feem  to  import  fomething  of  great  weight,  which  perfoiial 
refpeft  endeavours  to  fupprefs.     Thefe  fententious  fragments  made  fuch. 
impreffion  upon  my  mind,  that  I  have  been  all  night  long  tafking  my 
recollection,  in  order  to  difcover  the  weak  fide  of  my  defence;  but,  as 
one  always  fees  through  the  mill  of  partiality  in  one's  own  concerns,  I 
rouft  have  recourfe  to  your  difcernment,  and  ferioufly  infill  upon  know- 
ing how  far  you  approve  the  j unification  of, 

My  lord, 

your  lord/hip's 

moft  obedient  fenranfr, 

*  *  *  * 

ANSWER, 

MADAM, 

I  Cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  ferious  manner  in  which  you 
aflc  my  opinion  of  the  motives  which  induced  you  to  publifli  your 
Memo-rs,  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  confult 
their  friends,  for  approbation  rather  than  advice,  and  by  a  difap- 
pointment  in  their  expectations  of  applaufe,  are  more  than  ever  wed- 
aed  to  their  own  inventions.  How  would  your  ladyfbip  look,  mould 

I  now, 


(     ccxiv     ) 

I  now,  in  coafequence  of  Y9ur  demand,  aflume  the  air  of  a  feme 
moralizer,  and  tell  you,  that  the  flep  you  have  taken,  was  altogether 
precipitate  and  inexcufable ;  that  you  have  unnecefTarily  avowed  your 
own  indifcretion,  incurred  the  refentment  of  individuals,  and  attracted 
the  reproaches  of. a  cenforious  world;  and  that,  over  and  above  thefe 
disadvantages,  you  have  fubjected  yourfeif  for  ever,  to  a  life  of  do- 
jneilick  difquiet,  by.incenfing  the  tyrant  of  whom  you  complain,  be- 
yond a  poflibility  of  forgivenefs  or  reconciliation?  Would  not  all 
the  refentment  of  a  difappointed  author  take  poiTeiuon  of  your  lady- 
ihip;  overcaft  that  chearfulnefs  of  countenance  with  'a  fullen  frown, 
and  lighten  from  thofe  fair  eyes  in  gleams  of  dilpleafure?  No,  you 
would  be  more  furprized  than  offended' at  my  obfervations.  You  would 
believe  you  had  been  all  along  deceived  in  your  opinion  of  my  deli- 
cacy and  underflanding  ;  you  would  be  mortified  at  the  difcovery  of 
your  own  miflake,  and  look  upon  me  with  companion,  as  one  of  thofe 
tame,  timid  rationaliils,  who  being  naturally  phlegmatick  and  fearful, 
are  utter  Grangers  to  the  refined  fenfations  of  the  human  heart,  inca- 
pable of  doing  juftice  to  thofe  melting  tenderneiTes  which  they  never 
felt,  and  top  irrefolute  to  withfland  the  torrent  of  ignorant,  malicious, 
<xr  wrong-headed  clamour,  when  it  affects  a  character  in  which  their 
friendfhip  ought  to  be  interefted.  Your  fentiments,  I  own,  would  in 
that  cafe  be  juft,  excepting  ithat  I  mould  engage  your  ladyfiiip's  pity, 
3n  deferving  your  contempt,  an4  inltead  of  being  defpifed  as  a  cold 
friend,  be  mil  regarded  by  you,  as  a  weak  and  timorous  well-wiiher. 
If  your  character  fuffered  cruelly  from  mifreprefrntations  ;  if  your  foi- 
bles were  magnified  and  multiplied  with  all  the  aggravation  of  envy 
and  fiction ;  if  the  qualities  of  your  heart  were  decried  or  traduced, 
and  even  your  underftanding  called  in  queilion  ;  I  agree  with  your 
ladyftiip,  that  it  was  not  only  excufeable,  but  highly  necelTary,  to  pub- 
Jilh  a  detail  of  your  conduct,  which  would  acquit  you  of  all  or  moil  of 
thofe  fcandalous  imputations.  This  talk  you  have  (in  my  opinion): 
performed,  to  the  latisfaction  of  all  the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
part  of  mankind.  He  muft  be  very  deficient  in  candour  and  feeling, 
who,  in  reading  your  Memoirs,  is  not  interelted  in  your  favour  ;  who 
does  not  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  beauty,  innocence,  and  love;  who  does 
not  fee  that  as  you  once  were,  you  would  Hill  have  continued  to  be  the 
pattern  of  conjugal  faith  and  felicity ;  had  not  the  crofs  accidents  of 
fortune  forced  you  from  th$  natural  bias  of  your  difpofition  :  who  does 
not  excufe  the  tenderncfs,  which  youth  and  fenfibility,  fo  circumilanced, 
could  not  pofiibly  refift ;  and  who  does  not  freely  forgive  the  fault, 
when  he  considers  the  particulars  of  the  temptation.  He  mull  be  void 
ef  all  tafte  and  reflection,  who  does  not  admire  your  fpirit,  elegance, 
and  fenfe;  and  dead  to  all  the  finer  movements  of  the  foul,  if  he  is 
not  agitated,  thrilled,  and  tranfported,  with  the  patbetick  circum- 
ftances  of  your  ftory.  Some  people,  who  are  your  lady  (hip's  friends, 
and  highly  entertained  with  the  performance,  have  wimed  you  had 
fpared  yourfeif  fome  unneceffary  confefiions,  which  they  thought  could 
ferve  no  end,  but  that  of  affording  a  handle  to  your  enemies  for 
cenfure  and  defamation  :  1  myfelf,  I  own,  was  of  the  fame  opinion, 
until  you  convinced  me,  that  in  fuppreiling  one  circumitance  which 
might  be  afterwards  difcovcred,  your  fincerity  through  the  whele 
piece  would  have  been  called  in  queftion.  And  what  have  you 
avowed,  that  your  moil  malicious  foes  dare  blame,  except  your  dif- 
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regard  of  an  unnatural  contrail,  which  (though  authorized  by  tfrs 
laws  of  your  country)  was  impofed  upon  your  neceffity,  youth,  and 
inexperience  ?  Nor  was  this  conduct  the  refult  of  vicious  levity  and 
intemperance:  you  had  already  given  undeniable  proofs  of  your 
contlancy  and  conjugal  virtue*  to  the  firft  lord  of  your  affe&ions, 
who  was  the  choice  of  your  love,  and  to  whom  your  heart  was  unalte- 
rably wedded.  Your  natural  fenfibility  had  been,  by  his  extraordinary 
care,  tendernefs,  and  attention,  cherifhed  and  improved  to  fuch,  a  de- 
gree of  delicacy,  as  could  not  poffibly  reliih  the  attachment  of  the  com- 
mon run  of  hufbands.  No  wonder,  then,  that  you  was  uneafy  under 
a  fecond  engagement  fo  much  unlike  the  firft ;  that  every  circumliance 
of  the  contrail  appeared  to  you  in  the  moft  aggravating  light,  and  made 
a  fuitable  imprefion  upon  yau-r  imagination  ;  and  that  you  was  not  in- 
fenfible  to  thofe  attractions  which  had  formerly  captivated  your  heart, 
nor  able  to  refifl  the  flattering  infinuations,  incredible  affiduity,  and 
furprizing  perfevexance,  of  an  artful  lover.  And  fure  he  could  not  have 
chofen  a  more  favourable  opportunity  to  prefer  his  addrefles:  your  paf- 
fions  were  unufually  intendered  by  grief;  you  was  diflatisfied  with,  your 
domeilick  iituation ;  you  was  folitary  for  want  of  that  intimate  coo- 
ne&ion  in  which  you  had  been  fo  happy  before,  and  your  breaft  glowed 
with.-  the  .-Bioft  pathetick  fufceptibility,  while  you  was  yet  a  ftrangcr  19 
the  infidious  wiles  of  man.  In  fuch  diftrefs  the  mind  longs  for  fympa- 
thy  rmd  confolation  ;  it  feeks  to  repofe  itfelf  upon  the  tender  friendlliijj 
of  iome  kind  partner,  that  will  mare  and  alleviate  it's  forrows.  Such  a  , 
comforter  appeared  in  the  accomplimed  youth  :  your  judgment  was 
pleafed  with  his  qualifications ;  his  demeanour  acquired  your  efteem; 
your  friendfhip  was  engaged  by  his  fincerity  ;  and  your  afFe&ion  was 
infenfibly  fubdued.  In  ihort,  every  thing  confpired  to  promote  his 
fait,  and  my  wonder  is  not  that  he  fucceeded,  but  that  you  held  out 
fo  long.  Your  fentiments  with  regard  to  thole  who  have  inveighed 
againll  your  performance,  are  altogether  conformable  to  that  good- 
fenfe  and  benevolent  ciifpofition,  which  I  have  always  admired  and 
eileemed.  As  for  writers  who  have  exercifed  their  pens  in  abuisng 
your  ladyfhip,  they  are  either  obje&s  of  mirth  or  companion.  They, 
poor  harmless  creatures,  irt  their  hearts,  wifh  you  no  evil.  Their  bu- 
iinefs  is  to  eat,  honelliy  if  they  can — but,  at  any  rate,  to  eat.  I  am 
fully  perfuaded,  that  for  a  very  fmall  fum  you  might  engage  the  whole 
tribe  to  refute  their  own  revilings,  and  bellow  with  all  their  might  ia 
your  praife.  It  would  really  be  uncharitable  as  well  as  abiurd,  to  ex> 
prefs  the  leaft  refentmeat  againfl  fuch  feeble  antagoniits,  who  are  lite-  * 
rally  the  beings  of  a  fummer-  day  :  they  are  the  noify  infects,  which  the 
fun  of  merit  never  fails  to  produce  ;  the  fhadows  that  continually  ac- 
company fuccefs  ;  and,  indeed,  a  man  might  as  well  light  with  his  owa 
ihadow,  as  attempt  tochaltife  fuch  onfubllantial  pharjcoms.  But  of  all 
the  emotions  of  your  heart,  that  which  I  am  at  prefent  tempted  chiefly 
to  applaud,  is  the  forrow  you  exprefs  for  having  been  obliged,  ia 
y»ur  own  juftification,  to  vilify  and  expofe  the  man  to  whom  your  fate 
is  infeparably  connected ;  and  the  laudable  refolution  you  have  taken 
to  live  amicably  with  him  fer  the  future,  provided  he  mall  perfiil  in 
that  conduci,  which  he  hath  of  late  chofen  to  maintain.  On  the  whole, 
though  you  may  have  inflamed  the  virulence  of  envy  and  malice,  rouzed 
the  refentment  of  fome  whofe  folly  and  ingratitude  you  had  occafion  to 
difplay,  and  incurred  the  ccnfur?  of  thofe.  who  thick  it  their  duty  to 
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exclaim  agamft  the  leafl  infringement  of  the  nuptial  tie,  no,wfoever  uri- 
equaliy  impofed ;  your  Memoirs  will  always  be  perufed  with  pleafure 
by  all  readers  of  tafte  and  difcernment,  and  your  fame  as  a  beauty  and 
author,  long  furvive  the  ill  offices  of  prejudice  and  perfotial  animofity. 
And  now  that  I  have  performed  the  tafe  enjoined,  give  me  leave  to  add* 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 


Madam, 

your  moft  devoted 

humble  fervant> 


*  *  * 
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VOLUME     THE     THIRD. 


CHAP.     I. 

PEREGRINE  ARRIVES  AT  THE  GAR- 
RISON, WHERE  HE  RECEIVES  THE 
LAST  ADMONITIONS  OF  COMMO- 
DORE TRUNNION,  WHO  NEXT 
DAY  RESIGNS  HIS  BREATH,  AND 
IS  BURIED  ACCORDING  TO  HIS 
OWN  DIRECTIONS.  SOME  GEN- 
TLEMEN IN  THE  COUNTRY  MAKE 
A  FRUITLESS  ATTEMPT  TO  AC- 
COM MOD  ATE  M  ATTERS  BET  WIXT 
MR.  GAMALIEL  PICKLE  AND  HIS 
ELDEST  SON. 


BOUT  four  o'clock    in 
T  the  morning  our  hero  ar- 

j*  A    <£     rived  at  the  garriibn,  where 
£  \)  he  found  his  generous  un- 

vg/^jjy  cle  in  extremity,  fupported 
in  bed  by  Julia  on  one  fide, 
and  Lieutenant  Hatchway  on  the  other, 
while  Mr.  Jolter  aclminittered  fpiritual 
confolation  to  his  foul,  and  bet.veen 
whiles  comforted  Mrs.  Trunnion,  who, 
with  her  maid,  fat  by  the  fire,  weeping 
with  great  decorum;  thephyfician  hav- 
ing juft  taken  his  lalt  fee,  and  retired, 
after  pronouncing  the  fatal  prognoftick, 
in  which  he  anxioufly  wiihed  he  might 
not  be  mi  (taken. 

Though  the  commo-'ore's  fpeech  was 
interrupted  by  a  violent  hiccup,  he  (till 
retained  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes  ;  and  when 
Peregrine  approached,  ftretched  out  his 
hand  with  manifeft  figtis  of  iktisf^lion. 


The  young  gentleman,  whofe  heart  over- 
flowed with  gratitude  and  affection,  could 
not  behold  iuch  a  fpeclacle  unmoved. 
He  endeavoured   to  conceal  his  tender- 
nefs,  which,  in  the  wildnefs  of  his  youth, 
and  in  the  pride  of  his  difpoiition,  he 
confidered    as  a    derogation    from    his 
manhood  ;  but,  in  fpite  of  all  his  en- 
deavours, the  tears  guflied  from  his  eyes, 
while  he  killed  the  old  man's  hand  ;  and 
he  was    fo  utterly  difconcerted  by  his 
grief,  that  when  he  attempted  to  fpeuk, 
his  tongue  denied  it's  office  :  fo  that  the 
commodore,  perceiving  his  diforder,made 
a  laft  effort  of  ftrength,  and  confolcd  him 
in  thefe  words.  *  Swab  the  fpray  from 
your  bowfprit,  my  good  lad,  and  coil 
up  your  fpirits.    You  muft  not  let  the 
top-lifts  of  your  heart  give  way,  be- 
caufe  you  fee  me  ready  to  go  down  at 
thefe  years  5  many  a  better  man  has 
foundered  before  he   has   made   half 
my  way}   thof  I  truft,  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  I  mail  be  fure  in  port  in  a 
very  few  glaffes,  and  fait  moored  in  a 
molt   blefied  riding:     for    my   good 
friend  Jolter  has  overhauled  the  jour- 
nal of  my  fins  j  and  by  the  ebferva- 
tion  he  hath  taken  of  the  Mate  of  my 
foul,  I  hope  I  fiiall  happily  conclude 
my  voyage,  and  be  brought  up  in  the 
latitude  of  heaven.     Here  has  been  a 
doftor  that  wanted  to  itow  me  chock- 
full  of  phyfick  j  but  when  a  man's 
hour  is  come,  what  iignifies  his  tak- 
ing his  departure  with  a  'pothecary's 
E  e  « fhoy 
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fhcp  in  his  hold  ?  Thofe  fellows  come 
along-fideofdyingir.cn,  like  the  mef- 
fengers  of  the  admiralty  with  failing- 
orders  :    but  I  told    him    as  how    I 
could  flip  my  cable  without  his  direc- 
tion or  afiiftance,  and  fo  he  bawled  of? 
in  dudgeon.  This  curfed  hiccup  makes 
fuch  a  rippling  in  the  current  of  my 
fpeech,  that  mayhap  you  don't  un- 
dcrftand  what  I  lay.     Now,  while  the 
fucker  of  my  wind-pump  will  go,  I 
would  willingly  mention  a  few  things, 
which  I  hope  you  will  let  down  in  the 
log-book  of  your  remembrance,  when 
I  am    ftiff,  d'ye  fee.     There's   your 
aunt  fitting  whimpering  by  the  fire;   I 
clefire  you  will  keep  her  tight,  warm, 
ajnd  eafy  in  her  old  age  :  fhe's  an  ho- 
fieft  heart  in  her  own  way  ;    and  thof 
flic  goes  a  little  crank  arjd  humour- 
fome,  by  being  often  over- flowed  with 
Nantz  and  religion,  me  hath  been  a 
faithful  mip-mate  to  me,  and   I   dare 
fay  never  turned  in  with  another  man', 
iince  we  firft  embarked  in  the  fame 
bottom. — Jack  Hatchway,  you  know 
the  trim  of  her  as  well  as  e'er  a  man 
in  England,  and  I  believe  (he  has  a 
kindnefs  for  you  }  whereby,    if  you 
two  will  grapple  in  the  way  of  matri- 
mony, when  I  am  gone,  I  do  fuppole 
that  my  godfon,  for  love  of  me,  will 
allow  'you   to  live  in  the  gavrifon  all 
the  days  of  your  life.' 
Peregrine  allured  him,  he  would  with 
pleafure  comply    with    any  requeft   he 
ihould  make,  in  behalf  of  two  perfojis 
•whom  he  edeemed  fo  much.    The  lieu- 
tenant, with  a.  waggifh  fneer,  which  even 
the  gravity  of  the  fituapon  could  rot  pre- 
vent, thanked  them  both  for  their  good  - 
will,    telling    the   commodore,   he    was 
obliged   to   him   for  his  fneiiufinp,    in 
feeking  to  promote  him  to  the  command 
of  a  veil'el  which  he  himself  rnd  wore 
out  in  the  fervice  :   that  notv/ithfland- 
ing,  he  fhould  *be  content  to  take  charge 
of  her,  though  he  could  not  help  being 
ihy  of  coming  after  fuch  an  able  navi- 
gator. 

Trunnion,  exhaufled  as  he  was,  fmil- 
cd  at  this  iuily  j   and,  after  forne  pauie, 
refwmed  his  admonitions  in  this  innn- 
uer.     *   1  need   not  talk,  of  Pip<;s,  be- 
caufe  I  know  youTi  do  for  him,  with- 
out my  recommendation  j    the  fellow 
has   failed  with   vie   in   many  a  hard 
gale,  and  I'll  warrant  him  as  (tout  a 
fcuman  as  ever  fet  i'dce  to  the  weather  : 
feut  I  hope  you  will  take  care  of  the 


reft  of  my  crew,  and  not  di Crate  (hem 
after  I  am  dead,  in  favour  of  pew 
followers.  As  for.  that  young  wo^ 
man,  Ned  Gauntlet's  daughter,  Tin 
informed  as  how  fhe  is  an  excellent 
wench,  and  has  a  refpecl  for  you  j 
whereby,  if  you  run  her  on  board  in 
an  unlawful  way,  I  leave  my  curfe 
upon  you,  and  truft  you  will  never 
orofper  in  the  voyage  of  life :  but,  I 
believe  you  are  more  of  an  honeft 
man,  than  to  behave  fo  much  like  a 
pirate.  I  beg  of  all  love,  you  wool 
take  care  of  your  conftitution,  r^ad 
beware  of  running  foul  of  harlots, 
who  are  no  better  than  fo  many  mer- 
maids, that  fit  upon  rocks  in  the  fea, 
and  hang  out  a  fair  face  for  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  paflengers  ;  thof  I  muft 
fay,  for  my  own  part,  I  never  met 
with  any  of  thofe  fvveet  fingers,  and 
yet  I  have  gone  to  fea  for  the  fpace 
of  thirty  years.  Buthcwfomever,  Iteer 
your  cogjfe  clear  of  all  iiich  brimfione 
bitches.  Shun  going  to  law  as  you 
would  fhun  the  dgvil,  and  look  upon 
all  attornies  as  devouring  /harks,  or 
ravenous  fiih  of  prey.  As  foon  as  the 
breath  is  out  of  my  body,  let  minute 
guns  be  fired,  till  I  arn  fafe  under 
ground.  I  would  alfo  be  buried  in 
the  red  jacket  I  had  on  when  I  board- 
ed and  took  the  Rcuvviwy.  Let  my 
pillols,  cutlafs,  and  pocket-compafs, 
be  laid  in  the  coj^n  along  with  rne. 
Let  me  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  my 
own  men,  rigged  in  the  black  caps 
and  white  fhirts  which  my  barge's 
crew  were  wont  to  wear;  and  they 
mull  keep  a  good  look-out,  that  nqnc 
of  your  pilfering  rafcallions  may  come 
and  heave  me  up  again,  for  the  lucre 
of  what  they  can  get,  until  the  car- 
cafe  is  belayed  by  a  tomb  ftone.  As 
for  the  motto,  or  what  you  call  it,  I 
leave  that  to  you  and  Mr.  Jolter,  who 
are  fcholars ;  but  I  do  defire,  that  it 
niu.y  not  be  engraved  in  the  Greek 
or  Latin  lingos,  and  much  lels  in 
the  French,  which  I  abominate,  but 
in  plain  EngiinS,  that  when  the  angel 
comes  to  pipe  all  hands,  at  the  great 
day,  he  may  know  that  I  am  a  Bri- 
tifn  man,  and  {peak  to  me  in  my  mo- 
ther tongue.  And  now  I  have  n» 
more  to  lay,  but  God  in  heaven  have 
rr.ercy  upon  my  foul,  and  fend  you 
all  fair  weather,  wherefoever  you  ara 
bound!'  o-o  faying,  he  regarded  ey^ry 
ir.dividu&l  around  him  with  a  look  of 
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fcorapbcency,  nnd  clofing  his  eye,  com- 
piled hiuifeif  to  reft,  while  the  whole 
audience  (Pipes  hiuif.If  not  excepted) 
were  melted  with  forro\v;  and  Mrs. 
Trurtnion  confented  to  quit  the  room, 
that  fhe  might  hot  be  expofed  to  the 
unfpeakible  arig'uilh  of  feeing  him  ex- 
pire. 

His  teft  moments,  however,  were  not 
fo  nesr  as  they  imagined  ;  he  began  to 
dofe,  and  enjoyed  (mail  intervals  of  eafe 
till  next  day  in  the  afternoon  j  during 
which  remiffions,  he  was  heard  to  pour 
Forth  many  pious  ejaculations}  exprerT- 
ing  his  hope,  that,  for  all  the  heavy 
cargo  of  his  fins,  he  r_..,u\d  be  able  to 
furmount  the  puttock-fhrouds  of  de- 
fpair,  and  get  aloft  to  the  crofs- trees  of 
God's  good  favour.  At  la  ft,  his  voice 
funk  fo  low,  as  not  to  be  diiHnguimed  J 
and  having  laid  about  an  hour,  alnioft 
without  any  perceptible  figns  of  life,  he 
gave  up  the  ghoit,  with  a  groan  which 
announced  his  deceafe. 

Julia  was  no  fooner  certified  of  this 
melancholy  event,  than  me  ran   to  her 
aunt's   chamber,    weeping  aloud ;   nnd- 
i'mmediately  a  very  decent  concert  was 
performed  by  the  good  widow  and  her 
attendants.     Peregrine   and    Hatchway 
retired  till  the  corpfe  mould  be  laid  out 5 
and  Pipes   having  furveyed  the    body* 
with  a  face  of  rueful  attention,  *  Well 
1  fare  thy  foul,  old  Hawfer  Trunnion  !' 
foid  he  :   *  man  and  boy  I  have  known 
thee  thefe  five  and  thirty  years  ;  and 
fure  a  truer  heart  never  broke  bifcuit. 
Many  a  hard  gale  haft  thou  weathered  ; 
but  now  thy  fpells  are  all  over,  and 
thy  hull  fairly  laid  up.   A  better  com- 
mander Td  never  dciire  to  ferve  ;  and 
who  knows  but  I  may  help  to  let  «sp 
thy  ftanding  rigging  in  another  world  ?' 
All   the  fervants  of  the  houle   were 
affefted  with  the  lofs  of  ihcir  old  iriafterj 
and  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbour- 
Mood  aflTembted  at  the  gate,  and   by  re- 
peated howlings,  expreffed  their  forrow 
for  the  death  of  their  charitable  bene- 
faftor.    Peregrine,  though  he  felt  t^ry 
thing  which   love  and  gratitude  could 
infpire   on    this   occallon,    v/as    not    fo 
hiuch  overwhelmed   with    affliction,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  taking  the  ir 
ment  of  the  family  into  his  own  hands, 
He  gave   directions    about   the   funeral 
with  great  difcretion,  after  having  p-ml 
the  compliments  of  condolence  to  his 
aunt,  whom  he  cdnfoled  with  tho  nilu- 
ra«et  ©f  bis  hiriolabk  cfttem  and  arfetr- 
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tion.  He  or-'crcd  a  fuit  cf  mourning  to 
be  made  for  every  perfon  in  the  garrifon, 
and  inviting  all  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen to  the  burial,  not  even  excepting 
his  father  and  brother  Gam,  who  did 
nothowevei  honour  the  ceremony  with 
their  prefence  ;  nor  was  his  mother  hu- 
mane enough  to  vifit  her  fifter-ih-lavv  in 
herdiftrefs. 

In  the  method  of  internment,  the  com- 
modore's injunctions  were  obeyed  to  3 
tittle  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  our  hero- 
made  a  donation  of  fifty  pounds  to  the 
poor  of  the  pa  rim,  as  a  benefaction, 
which  his  uncle-had  forgot  to  bequeath. 

Having  performed  thefe  oblequies 
with  the  moft  pious  punctuality,  he 
examined  the  will,  to  which  there  was 
no  addition  fmce  it  had  been  firil  execut- 
ed ;  adju(i*J  the  payment  of  all  the  le- 
gacies ;  and  being  fole  executor,  took 
an  account  of  the  eftate  to  which  he  had 
fucceeded,  and  which,  after  all  deduc- 
tion?,, amounted  to  thirty  thoufand 
pounds.  The  poffeflion  of  fuch  a  for~ 
tune,  of  which  he  was  abfolute  matter, 
did  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  Humilia- 
tion of  his  fpirit,  but  infpired  him  with 
new  ideas  of  grandsur  and  magnificence^ 
and  elevated  his  hope  to  the  higher!  pin- 
na^le  of  expeclation. 

His  domefti'ck  affairs  being  fettled, 
he  was  vifited  by  almoft  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  who  came  to  pay 
their  compliments  of  congratulation,  on 
his  r.cceinon  to  the  eftate  5  and  forne 
of  them  offered  their  good  offices  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  betwixt  his  fa- 
ther and  him,  induced  by  the  general 
deteftation  which  was  entertained  for  his 
brother  Garn,  who  was  by  this  time 
looked  upon  by  his  neighbours  as  a 
prodigy  of  in'fcjence  and  malice.  Our 
young  fquire  thnnked  them  for  their 
kind  propoiiil,  which  he  accepted;  and 
old  Gamaliel,  at  their  intreaties,  feem- 
ed  very  well  dilpofed  to  an  accommoda- 
tion :  &u't,  as  lit  would  not  venture  to 
declare  himfelf,  before  he  had  conf'ulted 
his  wife,  his  favourable  "difpofition  was 
ren'dered  aJto.gcthi-T  ineffectual,  by  the 
inltigatiuns  oi  tha1:  implacable  woman  5 
and  our  hero  refigned  all  expectation  of 
b«:ing  reunited  to  his  father's  houfe. 
tlis  brotlier,  as  x:fiial,  took  ail  oppor- 
tunities of  injuring  his  character,  "fey 
faiie  aiperfiona  :uv,i  ftories  mifreprefertt* 
ed,  in  oilier  (o  prejudice  his  reputation: 
nor  v/as  bis  filter  juiia  futfered  to  enjoy 
her  good  iovt;me  in  p^ce.  Had  he  un- 
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c'ergone  fuch  persecution  from  an  alien  to 
Ms  blood,  the  world  would  have  heard 
of  his  revenge ;  but,  notwithftanding 
his  indignation,  he  was  too  much  tinc- 
tured by  the  prejudices  of  confanguinity, 
to  lift  his  arm  in  judgment  againft  the 
fon  of  his  own  parents  j  and  this  con- 
federation abridged  the  term  of  his  re- 
iidence  at  the  gam  fon,  where  he  had 
j>ropoicd  to  flay  forfome  months. 


C  H  A  P.     II. 

THE  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  HAVING 
SETTLED  HIS  DOMESTIC*  AF- 
FAIRS, ARRIVES  IN  LONDON, 
AND  SETS  UP  A  GAY  EQUIPAGE. 
HE  MEETS  WITH  EMIMA,  AND 
IS  INTRODUCED  TO  HER  UNCLE. 

HIS  aunt,  at  the  earncft  felicita- 
tions of  Julia  and  her  hufband, 
took  up  her  quarters  at  the  houfe  of  that 
affectionate  kini-woman,  who  made  it 
her  chief  ftudy  to  comfort  and  cherifli 
the  difconfolate  widow;  and  Jolter,  in 
expectation  of  the  living,  which  was 
not  yet  vacant,  remained  in  garrifon,  in 
quality  of  lanH-lieward  upon  our  hero's 
country  eftate.  As  for  the  lieutenant, 
our  young  gentleman  communed  with 
him  in  a  ferious  manner,  about  the  com- 
nv;  dove's  propoialof  taking  Mrs. Trun- 
nion to  wife;  and  Jack,  being  quite 
tirtMJ  of  the  iblitary  fituation  of  a  batche- 
lor,  which  nothing  but  the  company 
of  his  old  commander  could  have  en- 
abled him  him  to  fupport  fo  long,  far 
from  difcovering  a,verfion  to  the  match, 
obferved  with  an  arch  fmile,  that  it  was 
not  the  firlt  time  he  had  commanded  a 
veflel  in  the  abfence  of  Captain  Trun- 
nion ;  and  therefore,  if  the  widow  was 
^willing,  he  would  chearfully  ftand  by 
her  helm  ;  and,  as  he  hoped  the  duty 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance,  do 
his  endeavour  to  fteer  her  fafe  into  the 
port,  where  the  commodore  might  come 
CD  board,  and  take  charge  of  her  again. 
In  confequence  of  this  declaration,  it 
\vas  determined  that .  Mr.  Hatchway 
fhould  make  his  addreffes  to  Mrs,  Trun- 
nion, as  foon  as  decency  would  permit 
her  to  receive  them;  and  Mr.  Clover 
and  his  wife  promi&d  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence in  his  behalf.  Meanwhile,  Jack 
was  def  red  to  live  at  the  caftle  as  uiual, 
and  allured,  that  it  fhould  be  put  wholly 
i«  lus  pofleffion,  as  foon  us  he  fhould 


be  able  to  accomplish  this  matrimonial 
fcheme. 

When  Peregrine  had  fettled  all  thefe 
points  to  his  own  fatisfaclion,  he  took 
leave  of  all  his  friends,  and  repairing  to 
the  great  city,  purchaied  a  new  chariot 
and  horfes,  put  Pipes  and  another  lac- 
quey i»to  rich  liveries,  took  elegant  lodg- 
ings in  Pall  Mall,  and  made  a  moft  re^1 
markable  appearance  among  the  peopls 
of  falhion.  It  was  owing  to  this  equi- 
pnge,  and  the  gaiety  of  his  perfonal  de- 
portment, that  common  fame,  which  is 
always  a  common  lyar,  reprefented  him 
as  a  ycung  gentleman  who  had  juft  fuc- 
ceeded  to  an  eftate  of  five  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum,  by  the  death  of  an 
uncle ;  that  he  was  intitled  to  an  equal 
fortune  at  the  deceafe  of  his  own  father, 
exclufive  of  two  confiderable  jointures, 
which  would  devohre  upon  him  at  the 
demife  of  his  mother  and  aunt.  This, 
report  (falfe  and  ridiculous  ,as  it  was). 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  contra- 
dicl ;  not  but  that  he  was  fony  to  find 
himfelf  fo  mifreprefented :  but  his  va- 
nity would  not  allow  him  to  take  any 
ftep  that  might  diminifh  his  importance 
in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  courted  his 
acquaintance,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
his  eircumltances  were  actually  as  af- 
fluent as  they  were  faid  to  be.  Nay, 
fo  much  was  he  infatuated  by  this  weak- 
nefs,  that  he  refolved  to  encourage  the 
deception,  by  living  up  to  the  report  : 
and  accordingly  engaged  in  the  molt 
expenfive  parties  of  pleafure ;  believing- 
that,  before  his  prefent  finances  mould 
be  exhatifted,  his  fortune  would  be  ef- 
fectually made,  by  the  perfonal  accom- 
plifhments  he  fhould  have  occafion  t» 
difphiy  to  the  beau  mpnde,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  extravagance.  In  a  word,  va- 
liity  and  pride  were  the  ruling  foibles 
of  our  adventurer,  who  imagined  him- 
felf fufficiently  qualified  to  retrieve  his 
fortune  in  various  fhapes,  long  before 
he  could  have  any  idea  of  want  or  dif- 
ficulty. He  th&ught  he  fhould  have  it 
in  his  power,  at  any  time,  to  makepriz« 
of  a  rich  heirefs,  or  opulent  widow  :  his 
ambition  had  already  afpired  to  the  heart 
of  a  young  handfome  duchcfs  dowager, 
to  whofe  acquaintance  he  had  found 
means  to  be  introduced  ;  or,  fhould  ma- 
trimony chance  to  be  unfuitable  to  his 
inclinations,  he  never  doubted,  that  by 
the  in  tore  ft  he  might  acquire  among  the 
nobility,  he  fhould  be  favoured  with 
feme  lucrative  po^>  that  would  amply 
reccmpeiifs 
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fcecompenfe  him  for  the  liberality  of  his 
*«lifpofition.  There  are  many  young 
men  who  entertain  the  fame  expections, 
with  half  the  reafon  he  had  to  be  ib  pre- 
iumptuous. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  chimerical  cal- 
culations, his  pallion  for  Emilia  did  not 
fuhiulej  but,  on  the  contrary,  began  to 
rage  to  fuch  an  inflammation  of  deiire, 
that  her  idea  interfered  with  every  other 
reflection,  and  abfolutely  dilabled  him 
from  profecuting  the  other  lofty  i<  : 
which  his  imagination  had  projected. 
He  therefore  laid  down  the  honeft  re- 
folution  of  vifiting  her  in  all  the  fplen- 
<lor  of  his  fkuation,  in  order  to  practife 
wpon  her  virtue  with  all  his  art  and  ad- 
drefs,  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  in- 
fluence and  fortune.  Nay,  fo  effectually 
had  his  guilty  paflion  abibrbeJ  his  prin- 
ciples  of  honour,  confcience,  humanity, 
and  regard  for  the  commodore1  s  lait 
words,  that  he  was  bale  enough  to  re- 
joice at  the  abfence  of  his  friend  God- 
frey, who  being  then  with  his  regiment 
in  Ireland,  could  not  dive  into  his  pur- 
pofe,  ortakemeafures  forfruftrating  his 
vicious  defign. 

^  Fraught  with  thefe  heroick  fentiments, 
.  Ke  determined  to  fet  out  for  Sulfex  in 
his  chariot  and  fix,  attended  by  his  valet 
de  chambre  and  two  footmen;  and  as 
he  was  now  fenfible,  that  in  his  laft 
efjay  he  had  miftaken  his  cue,  he  de- 
termined to  change  his  battery,  and  fap 
fc&e  fortrefs  by  the  moil  lubmiilive,  foft, 
and  infmuating  behaviour. 

On  the  evening  that  preceded  this 
purpofcd  expedition,  he  went  into  one 
«f  the  boxes  at  the  playhoufe,  as  ufual, 
to  fhew  himfelf  to  the  ladies  5  and  in  re- 
connoitring the  company  through  a  giafs, 
(•for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  it  was 
famionable  to  be  purblind)  perceived 
his  miftreis  very  plainly  dreffed,  in  one 
of  the  feats  above  the  ftage,  talking  to 
another  young  woman  of  a  very  homely 
appearance.  Though  his  heart  beat  the 
alarm  with  the  utmoft  impatience  at 
light  of  his  Emilia,  he  was  for  fome 
minutes  deterred  from  obeying  the  im- 
pult'e  of  his  love,  by  the  pre fence  of  fome 
ladies  of  fafhion,  who,  he  fesred,  would 
think  the  worfe  of  him,  fhould  they  fte 
him  make  his  compliment  in  publick  to 
a  peribn  of  her  figure.  Nor  would  the 
violence  of  his  inclination  have  fo  fat- 
prevailed  over  his  pride?  as  to  lead  him 
thither,  had  not  he  recdllected,  that  his 
quality /riends  w.ulJ  look  upon  h*r  as 


feme  handfome  Abigail,  with  whom  be 
had  an  affair  of  gallantry,  and  of  cou- 
iequence  give  him  credit  for  the  in^ 
trigue. 

Encouraged  by  this  fugg-efHon,  he 
complied  with  the  dictates  of  love,  and 
fie'.v  10  the  place  where  his  charmer  fat. 
His  air  and  drefs  were  fo  remarkable, 
that  it  was  almolt  impoflible  he  fhouhl 
hnvc  efcaped  the  eyes  of  a  curious  ob- 
Icrver,  especially  as  he  had  choien  a 
lime  for  coming  in,  when  his  entrance 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
fuectators  5  I  mean,  when  the  whole 
houfc  was  hufiied  in  attention  to  the  per- 
formance on  the  ftage.  Emilia,  there- 
fore, perceived  him  at  hisMril  approach} 
fl*e  found  herielf  discovered  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  glai's,  and  guerTing  his  inten- 
tion by  his  abrupt  retreat  from  the  box, 
fummoned  all  her  fortitude  to  her  aid, 
aad  prepared  for  his  reception.  He 
advanced  to  her  with  an  air  of  eager - 
neis  and  joy,  tempered  with  modefly 
and  reipectj  and  expvefied  his  fatisfac-  , 
tion  at  feeing  her,  with  a  feeming  re- 
verence of  regard,  ''i'noiigh.  flie  was 
extremely  well  pieafed  at  this  unexpected 
behaviour,  flie  fuppreffe  j  the  emotions 
of  her  heart,  and  anfwered  his  compli- 
ments with  affected  eafe  and  unconcern, 
fuch  as  might  denote  the  good-humour 
of  a  perfon  who  mee;s  by  accident  with 
an  indifferent  acquaintance.  After  hav- 
ing certified  hitr.fclf  of  her  own  good 
health, .he  very  kindly  enquired  about 
her  mother  and  Mifs  Sophy  j  gave 
to  under itand,  that  he  had  lately  been 
favoured  with  a  letter  from  Godfrey} 
that  he  had  actually  intended  to  let  out 
next  morning  on  a  vifit  to  Mrs.  Gaunt- 
let, which  (now  that  he  was  fo  happy 
as  to  meet  with  her)  he  would  pcftpone, 
until  he  fhould  have  the  pleafure  of  ai- 
tendmgher  to  the  country.  After  hav- 
ing thanked  him  for  his  polite  intention, 
flie  told  him,  that  her  mother  was  ex- 
pected in  town  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
flie  herfelf  had  come  to  London  fome 
weeks  ago,  to  give  her  attendance  upon, 
her  aunt,  who  had  been  dangeroufly  ill** 
but  was  now  pretty  \v«ii  recovered. 

Although  the  conversation  of  ccurfe' 
turned  upon  general  topicks,  during  tl\? 
entertainment  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
being  particular  with  his  eves,  through 
which  he  conveyed  a  thoufand  tender 
protections.  She  faw,  and  inwardly 
rejoiced  at  the  humility  of  his  lor' 
but  far  from  rewarding  it  with  on,f  ^p- 

proying 
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proving  glance,  flic  induftrioufly  avoid- 
ed this  ocular  intercourfe,  and  rather 
coquetted  with  a  young  gentleman 
thit  ogled  h?r  from  the  oppoiil:e  box. 
Peregrine's  penetration  eaiily  detected 
her  fetitiments,  ahd  he  was  nettled  at 
her  difllmulation,  which  ferved  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  unwarrantable  defigns 
upon  her  perfon.  He  perfifted  in  his 
afliduities  with  indefatigable  perferve- 
rance:  when  the  play  wafe  concluded, 
handed  her  and  her  companion  to  an 
hackney-coach,  and  with  difficulty  was 
permitted  to  efcort  them  to  the  houfe  of 
Emilia's  uncle,  to  whom  our  hero  was 
introduced  by  the  young  lady,  as  an  in- 
timate friend  of  her  brother  Godfrey. 

The  old  gentleman,  who  was  no 
ftranger  to  the  nature  of  Peregrine's 
connexion  with  hi*  filter's  family,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  ftay  i upper,  and 
feemed  particularly  well  pleafed  with  his 
converfation  and  deportment,  which,  by 
help  of  his  na'ural  Sagacity,  he  won- 
derfully adapted  to  the  huniowr  of  his 
entertainer.  After  fupper,  when  the 
ladies  were  withdrawn,  and  the  citizen 
•ailed  for  his  pipe,  our  fly  adventurer 
followed  his  example.  Though  he  ab- 
horred the  plant,  he  fmoaked  with  an 
air  of  infinite  Satisfaction,  and  expa- 
tiated upon  the  virtues  of  tobacco,  as  if 
he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
Virginia  trade.  In  the  progrefs^of  the 
difcourfe,  he  confulted  the  merchant's 
difpofition;  and  the  national  debt  com- 
ing upon  the  carpet,  held  forth  upon  the 
funds  like  a  profeiled  broker.  When 
the  alderman  complained  of  the  reftric- 
lions  and  discouragement  of  trade,  his 
gueft  inveighed  againft  exorbitant  du- 
ties,, with  the  nature  of  which  he  feemed 
as  well  acquainted  as  any  commHTioner 
•f  the  cuflomsj  Ib  that  the  uncle  was 
aftonimed  at  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  expreffed  his  Surprize,  that 
a  gay  young  gentleman  like  him,  ihould 
have  found  either  Icifure  or  inclination 
to  confider  Subjects  fo-  foreign  to  the 
fafliionable  amufemejits  of  youth. 
-  Pickle  laid  hol^lBttis  opportunity 
ID  tell  him,  mar  Hc-wfjjjrdefcencied  from 
a  race  of  merchants ;  and  that,  early  in 
Jtfe,  he  had  made  it  his  buiineSs  to  in- 
it*ii<5i  himSelf  in  the  different  branches 
•f  trade,  wkich  he  not  only  itudied  as 
his  family  profeflion,  but  a!fo  as  the 
iburce  of  all  our  national  riches  and 
power.  He  then  launched  cut  in  praife 
*f  t-emmerce,  and  the  promoters  there- 


of j  and  by  way  of  contraft,  employed 
all  his  ridicule,  in  drawing  fuch  ludi- 
crous pictures  of  the  manners  and  edu- 
cati^n  of  what  is  called  high  life,  that 
vier's  fides  were  fhaken  by  laugh- 
ter, even  to  the  danger  of  his  lifej  and 
he  looked  upon  our  adventurer  as  a  mi- 
racle of  fobriety  and  good-fenSe. 

Having  thus  ingratiated  himfelf  with 
the  uncle,  Peregrine  took  his  leave,  and 
next  day  in  the  forenoon  vifited  the  niece 
in  his  chariot,  after  me  had  been  ad- 
monilhed  by  her  kinSman  to  behave  with 
circumSpeclion,  and  cautioned  againft 
neglefting  or  diScour?ging  the 
of  fuch  a  valuable  admirer. 


CHAP.     III. 

HE  PROSECUTES  HIS  DESIGN  UPOrf 
EMILIA  WITH  GREAT  ART  AN» 
PERSEVERANCE. 

OUR  adventurer,  having  by  his  hy- 
pocrify  obtained  free  accefs  to  hi* 
miftrels,  began  the  fiege,  by  profoffing 
the  moft  fmcere  contrition  for  his  former 
levity,  and  imploring  her  forgivenef* 
with  fuch  enrneft  fupplication,  that, , 
guarded  as  ihe  was  againft  his  flattering; 
arts,  fhe  began  to  believe  his  protefta- 
tions,  which  were  eVen  acdompanieci 
with  tears,  and  abated  a  good  deal  o£ 
that  feverity  and  diftance  me  had  pro- 
poled  to  maintain  during  this  interview. 
She  would  not,  however,  favour  hint 
with  the  leaft  acknowledgment  of  a  mu- 
tual paflion,  becaufe,  in  the  midit  off 
his  vows  of  eternal  conftancy  and  truth, 
he  did  not  mention  one  fyllable  of  wed- 
lock, though  he  was  now  entirely  rnafte^ 
of  his  own  conduft ;  and  this  confidera- 
tion  created  a  doubt,  which  fortified  her 
againft  all  his  attacks:  yet,  what  her 
discretion  would  have  concealed,  was 
difcovered  by  her  eyes,  which,  in  fpite' 
of  all  her  endeavours,  breathed  forthi 
complacency  and  lore.  For  her  incli- 
nation was  flattered  by  her  own  felf-- 
Sufficiency,  which  imputed  her  admirer's 
filence,  in  that  particular,  to  the  hurry 
and  perturbation  of  his  Spirits,  and  per- 
luaded  her,  that  he  could  not  pofiibly 
regard  her  with  any  other  than  honour- 
able intentions. 

The  infidious  lover  expired  tn  the  ten- 

der'neSs  of  her  looks,   from  which   he 

.(1  n  comple.it  vi&oryj  but,  that 

-•t  ev,er-/hcot  himfelf  by  hit 
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•wn  precipitation,  he  would  not  run  the 
riik  of  declaring  hirafelf,  until  her  heart 
iliould  be  fo  far  entangled  within  his 
fnares,  as  that  neither  the  fuggeftions 
of  honour,  prudence,  or  pride,  mould 
pe  able  to  difengage  it.  Aimed  with 
this  resolution,  he  restrained  the  impa- 
jience  of  his  temper  within  the  limits 
of  the  melt,  delicate  deportment.  After 
having  fo,icited  and  obtained  permiflion 
Jo  attend  her  to  the  next  p.ra,  he  to,>k 
her  by  the  hand,  and  preffing  it  L>  his 
Jips  in  the  moll  refpecliul  manner,  went 
away,  leaving  her  in  a  molt  w!,<  nhcal 
ftate  of  fufpenfe,  chequered  with  an  in  - 
terefting  vicilTitude  of  hope  and  fear. 

On  the  appointed  das,  he  appeared 
again  about  five  o'cjock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  found  her  native  charms  fo  much 
improved  by  the  advantages  ct  drefs, 
that  he  was  tranfporred  witii  cJ  ruiration 
and  delight  j  and  vyliile  he  conducted 
her  to  the  Hay  Market,  could  fcarce 
bridle  the  impetubuty  of  his  pafilon,  fo 
as  to  obferve  the  forbearing  maxims  he 
had  adopted.  When  me  entered  the 
pit,  he  had  abundant  of  food  for  the 
gratification  of  his  vanity;  for,  in  a 
moment,  me  eciipfed  all  the  female  part 
of  the  audience,  each  individual  allow- 
ing in  her  own  heart,  that  the  Granger 
was  by  far  the  handforaeft  woman  there 
prefent,  except  herfelf. 

Here  it  was  that  our  hero  enjoyed  a 
double  triumph  j  he  was  vain  of  this  op- 
portunity to  enhance  his  reputation  for 
gallantry  among  the  ladies  of  fafhion, 
who  knew  him,  and  proud  of  an  occa- 
fion  to  difplay  his  qxiality  acquaintance 
to  Emilia,  that  me  might  entertain  the 
greater  idea  of  the  conqueft  (he  had  made, 
and  pay  the  more  deference  to  his  im- 
portance in  ths  fequel  of  his  addrefies. 
That  he  might  profit  as  much  as  pof- 
iible  by  this  fituation,  he  went  up  and 
accoited  every  perfon  in  the  pit,  with 
whom  he  ever  had  the  lealt  communi- 
cation, whifpered  and  laughed  with  an 
affecled  air  of  familiarity,  and  even 
bowed  at  a  diitance  to  fome  of  the  nobi 
lity,  on  the  {lender  foundation  of  having 
#ood  near  them  at  court,  or  prefented 
them  with  a  pinch  of  rappee  at  White's 
chocolate-houfe. 

This  ridiculous  oftentation,  though 
now  praclifed  with  a  view  of  promoting 
IMS  deii^n,  was  a  weaknefs  that  in  fome 
degree  infected  the  whole  of  his  be- 
haviour i  for  nothing  gave  him  fo  much 
joy  in  converfation,  as  an  opportunity 


of  giving  the  company  to  underftand, 
how  well  he  was  with  pcrifotti  of  diftin- 
guifhed  rank  and  character :  he  would 
often  (for  example)  obferve,  as  it  were 
pccaiionally,  that  the  Duke  of  G  . 
was  one  of  the  beft-natured  men  in  tfye 
world,  and  illuftrate  this  affertion  by 
fome  inftance  of  his  affability,  in  which 
he  himfelf  was  concerned;  then,  by  ah 
abitint  tranfition,  he  would  repeat  fome 
repartee  of  Lady  T— — .  and  men- 
tion a  certain  bon  mot  of  the  Earl  o,f 
C— — ,  which  was  uttered  in  his  hear- 
ing- 
Abundance  of  young  men,  in  this 
manner,  make  free  with  the  names, 
though  they  have  never  had  accefs  to  ths 
perfons  of  the  nobility  j  but  this  was 
not  the  cafe  with  Peregrine,  who,  ia 
co nfi deration  of  his  appearance  and  fup. 
pofed  fortune,  together  with  the  advan- 
tage of  his  introduction,  was  bj  thi» 
time  fi'ceiy  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the 
great. 

In  his  return  with  Emilia  from  the 
opera,  though  he  ftill  maintained  the 
molt  fcrupulous  decorum  in  his  beha- 
viour, he  plied  her  with  the  mod  paf- 
fionate  expreffions  of  love,  fqueezed  her 
hand  with  great  fervency,  protefted  that 
his  whole  foul  was  engrofied  by  her  idea, 
and  that  he  could  not  exift  independent 
of  her  favour.  Pleafed  as  file  was  witk 
his  warm  and  pathetick  addreiTes,  toge- 
ther with  the  refpeclful  manner  of  his 
making  love,  me  yet  had  prudence  and 
refblution  fufficient  to  contain  her  ten.- 
dernefs,  which  was  ready  to  run  overj 
being  fortified  againft  his  arts,  by  re- 
flecting, that  if  his  aim  was  honourable, 
it  was  now  his  bufmefs  to  declare  it. 
On  this  confideration,  flic  refuted  t» 
make  any  ferious  reply  to  his  earned 
expoftulations,  but  affefted  to  receive 
them  as  the  undetermined  effufions  of 
gallantry  and  good-breeding. 

This  fictitious  gaiety  and  good-hu- 
mour, though  it  baffled  his  hope  of  ex- 
torting from  her  an  acknowledgment  of 
which  he  might  have  taken  immediate 
advantage,  neverthelefs  encouraged  hint 
to  obferve,  (as  the  chariot  parted  along 
the  Strand)  that  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced; thatfupper  would  certainly  be 
over  before  they  could  reach  her  uncle's 
houfe;  and  to  propofc,  that  he  fliould 
wait  upon  her  to  fome  place,  where 
they  might  be  accommodated  with  a 
flight  refreihment.  Sh«  was  offended 
at  the  freedom  of  this  propofal;  which, 
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however,  (he  treated  as  a  joke,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  courteous  oiter,  and  af- 
furing  him,  that  when  Ihc  fhould  be 
difpofed  for  a  tavern  treat,  he  alone 
fhould  have  the  honour  of  heftowing  it. 

Her  kinfman  being  engaged  with  com- 
pany abroad,  and  lit;  a  int  retired  to 
reft,  he  had  t.je  good  fortune  10  enjoy  a 
tlte.  a  tele  with  her  during  a  wholehour, 
\yhich  he  employed  with  iuch  confum- 
jirate  fkill,  that  her  caution  was  almoft 
overcome.  He  not  only  affailed  her 
with  tlie  artillery  of  fighs,  vows,  prayers, 
•and  tears,  but  even  pawned  his  honour 
in  behalf  of  ris  Jove.  He  fwore  with 
many  imprecations,  that  although  her 
"heart  were  furrendereti  to  him  at  difcre- 
tioji,  there  was  a  principle  within  him, 
•which  would  never  allow  him  to  injure 
iuch  innocence  and  beauty  j  and  the 
-tranfports  of  his  paffion  haJ,  upon  this 
eccafion,  io  far  over-fhot  Ins  purple, 
that  if  flie  hid  demanded  an  e;> , 
tion,  while  he  was  thus  agitated,  he 
would  have  engaged  himfelf'  to  her  wifii 
by  Iuch  ties,  as  he  could  not  poflibly 
break  with  any  regard  to  his  reputa- 
tion. But  from  iuch  expostulation  me 
was  deterred,  partly  by  pride,  and  partly 
by  the  dread  of  finding  herfeif  miitaken 
h\  fuch  an  inteieiling  conjecture.  She 
therefore  enjoyed  the  prelent  flattering 
appearance  01  her  fate,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  jewels,  which  he  pur- 
ch:-:ied  with  part  of  his  winning  at  Bath, 
and  with  the  moii:  inchanting  conde- 
Iceuiion  fiibmitted  to  a  warm  embrace ; 
\vnen  he  took  his  leave,  after  having 
obtained  perm:  ill  on  to  vifit  her,  as  often 
as  his  inclination  ajid  convenience  would 
permit. 

In  his  return  to  his  own  lodgings, 
he  was  buoyed  up  with  his  fuccefs  to  an 
extravagance  of  hope  j  already  congra- 
tulated himleli  upon  his  triumph  over 
Emilia's,  virtue;  and  btgan  10  project 
future  conquelts  among  the  molt  digni- 
fied characters  of  the  female  fex.  But 
his  attention  was  not  all  dillipated  by 
theie  vain  reflections;  he  refbived  to 
concentrate  the  whole  exertion  of  his 
foul  upon  the  execution  of  his  prelent 
plan;  defilted,  in  the  mean  time,  from 
all  other  fchemes  of  pleafure,  intereft, 
and  ambition  j  and  took  lodgings  in  the 
city,  for  the  more  commodious  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpofe. 

While  our  lover's  imagination  was 
thus  ngrec'ably  regaled,  his  miftrefs  did 
not  enjoy  her  expectations,  without  the 


intervention  of  doubts  and  anxiety.  Hit 
filence  touching  the  final  aim  of  his  n  ;. 
clrefles  was  a  myitery  on  which  fhe  was 
afraid  of  exercifing  her  iagacity  ;  and 
her  uncle  tormented  her  with  enquiries 
into  the  circumftances  of  Peregrine's 
profeflions  and  deportment.  Rather 
than  give  this  relation  the  leaft  cuufeof 
fufpicion,  which  muft  have  cut  off  all 
intercourse  betwixt  her  and  her  admirer, 
me  faid  every  thing  which  the  thought 
would  fatisfy  his  care  and  concern  for 
her  welfare ;  and  in  confequence  of  fuch 
reprefentation,  Ihe  enjoyed,  without  re- 
lerve,  the  company  of  our  adventurer, 
who  profecuted  his  plan  with  furprizing 
eagernefs  and  perfeverance. 


CHAP.     IV. 

HE  PREVAILS  UPON  EMILIA  TO  AC- 
COMPANY    HIM    TO     A    MASqjJF.- 

RADE!;  MAKES  A  TREACHEROUS 
ATTEMPT  UPON  HER  AFFEC- 
TION, AND  MEETS  WITH  a  DE- 
SERVED REPULSE. 

SCARCE  a  night  elapfed  in  which 
he  did  not  conduct  her  to  ibme  pub- 
lick  entertainment.  When,  by  the  dint 
of  his  infidious  carriage,  he  thought 
himfelf  in  full  poflefllon  of  her  confi- 
dence and  affection,  he  lay  in  wait  for  an 
opportunity;  and  hearing  her  ob lerve  in 
coHverfaiion,  that  Hie  had  never  been  at  a 
mafquerade,  begged  leave  to  attend  her 
to  the  next  ball;  at  the  fame  time,  ex- 
tending his  invitation  to  the  young  lady, 
in  whole  company  he  had  found  her  at 
the  play,  me  being  prefent  when  this 
fubjcct  of  difcourie  was  introduced.  He 
had  flattered  himfelf,  that  this  gentle- 
woman would  decline  the  propofal,  as 
me  was  a  perfon  feemingly  of  a  demure 
difpofition,  who  had  been  born  and  bred 
in  the  city,  where  fuch  diverfions  are 
looked  upon  as  fcenes  of  lewdnefs  and 
.debauchery.  For  once,  however,  he 
reckoned  without  his  hoft;  curioftty  is 
as  prevalent  in  the  city  as  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town  :  Emilia  no  fooner  fig- 
nified  her  a/lent  to  his  propofal,  than 
her  friend,  with  an  air  of  fatisi action, 
agreed  to  make  one  of  the  partie  $  and 
he  was  obliged  to  thank  her  for  that 
complaifance  which  laid  him  under  in- 
finite mortification.  He  fet  his  genius 
at  work,  to  invent  fome  fcheme  for  pre- 
venting her  unieafonable  intrufion.  Had 
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Sfl  opportunity  offered,  he  would  have 
acted  as  her  phyfician,  and  adminifter- 
ed  a  medicine  that  would  have  laid  her 
tinder  the  neceffity  of  (faying  at  home: 
but  his  acquaintance  with  her  being  too 
flight  to  furniih  him  with  the  means  of 
executing- this  expedient,  he  deviled  an- 
other, which  was  practiced  with  all  ima- 
ginable fuccefs.  Underftanding  that  her 
grandmother  had  left  her  a  I  um  of  money 
independent  of  her  parents,  he  conveyed 
a  letter  to  her  mother,  intimating,  that 
her  daughter,  on  pretence  of  going  to 
the  mafquerade,  intended  to  beltow  her- 
felf  in  marriage  to  a  certain  perfon,  and 
that  in  a  few  days  file  would  be  inform- 
ed of  the  circUmltances  of  the  whole  in- 
trigue, provided  (he  would  keep  this  in- 
formation fecret,  and  contrive  fome  ex- 
cufe  for  detaining  the  young  lady  at 
home,  without  giving  her  caufe  to  be- 
lieve fhe  was*  apprized  of  her  intention. 
"this  billet,  iabfcfibed,  *  Your  well- 
*  wifher,  and  unknown  humble  lervanr/ 
Had  the  defired  effect  upon  the  careful 
matron,-  who,  oh  the  ball-day,  feigned 
lierfelf  fo  extrerrfely  ill,  that  Mils  could 
not,  with  any  decency,  qiiit  her  mam- 
ma's ap'artment  ;  and  therefore  lent  her 
apology  to  Emilia  in  the  afternoon,  im- 
mediately after  the  arrival  of  Peregeine, 
who  pretended  to  be  very  much  afflicted 
with  the  disappointment,  while  his  heart 
throbbed  with  a  tranfport  of  joy. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  lovers  Jet  out 
for  the  Hay  Market,  he  being 4refied  in 
the  habit  of  Pantaloon,  afid^fire  in  that 
of  Columbine;  and  they  had  1'carce  en- 
tered the  houfe,  when  the  mufick  it  ruck 
tip,  the  curtain  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  whole  fceriedifplayed  at  once,  to  the 
admiration  of  Emilia,  whofe  expecta-' 
tion  was  infinitely  i'urpafied  by  this  ex- 
hibition. Our  gallant  having  conduct- 
ed her  through  all  the  different  apart- 
ments; and  described  the  ceconoray  of 
the  place,  led  her  into  the  circle,-  and, 
in  their  turn,  they  danced  feveral  mi- 
nuets ;  then  going  to  the  fide-board,  he 
prevailed  upon  her  to  eat  fome  iWeet- 
rfreats  and  drink  a  glafs  of  Champagne. 
After  a  fecund  review  of  ths:  company, 
they  engaged  in  country-dances,  at 
which  exercife  they  continued,  until  our 
adventurer  concluded,  that  his  partner's 
blood  was  fuHtciently  warmed  for  the 
profecutton  of  his  defign.  On  this  fup- 
pofition,  which  was  built  upon  her  de- 
claring, that  (he  was  tbirlty  and  fatigued, 
In?  perluaded  her  to  take  a  little  jcc 


ment  and  repofej  and  for  that  purpbfe^ 
handed  her  down  (tairs  into  the  eating- 
room,  where,  having  feated  her  on  the 
floor,  he  prefented  her  with  a  glafs  of 
wine  and  water;  and,  as  fhe  complained 
of  being  faint,  enriched  the  draught 
with  fome  drops  of  a  certain  elixir^ 
which  he  recommended  as  a  moit  excel- 
lent reiterative,  though"  it  Was  no  other 
than  a  ftinfmlativc  tincture,  which  he  had 
treacheroufly  provided  for  the  occafion. 
Having  f  wallowed  this  potion,  by  which, 
her  fpirits  were  manifestly  exhilarated, 
fhe  ate  a  flice  of  ham,  with  the  wing  of 
a  cold  pullet,  and  concluded  the  meal 
with  a  glafs  of  Burgundy,  which  fhe 
drank  at  the  earnelt  irftreaty  of  her  ad- 
mirer. Thefe  extraordinary  cordials 
co-operating  with  the  ferment  of  her 
blood,  which  was  heated  by  violent  mo- 
tion, could  not  fail  to  affect  the  cum'ti- 
tution  of  a  delicate  young  creature,  who 
was  naturally  fprightiy  and  volatile.; 
Her  eyes  began  to  fparkle  with  unufuni 
fire  and  vivacity,  a  thoufand  brilliant 
iallies  of  wit  efcaped  her,  and  every 
rnafque  that  accofted  her  underwent 
fome  Imarti'hg  repartee. 

Peregrine,  overjoyed  at  the  fuccefs  of 
his  adminiftration,  propofed  that  they 
fhould  refume  their  places  at  the  country- 
dance?,  with  a  view  to  promote  and 
aflift  the  efitcacy  of  his  elixir?  and 
when  he  thought  her  difpolition  wa<i 
properly  adapted  for  the  t kerne,-  be- 
gan to  ply  her  with  ail  the  elocution  of 
love.  In  order  to  elevate  his  own  fpirits 
to  that  pitch  of  refolurion  which  his 
fch'eme  required,  Ire  drank  two  whole 
bottles  of  Burgundy,  which  inflamed 
Itis  p.ifTion  to  fuch  a  degree,  thar  he 
found  himfelf  capable  of  undertaking 
and  p'erperratifi'g  any  fch'eme  for  the  gra- 
tification of  his  defire. 

Emilia,  warmed  by  fo  many  concur-*, 
ring-  incentives,  in  favour  of"  the  man 
fhe  loved,  abated  confrderably  of  her 
wonted  referve,  liftened  to  his  proteita- 
tions  with  tmdiffembled  pleafure,  and 
in  the  confidence  of  her  fatisfaction, 
even  owned  him  abfolute  matter  of  hef 
affections.  Ravifhed  with  this  confef- 
fion,  he  now  deemed  himfelf  on  the 
brink  of  reaping  the  delicious  fruits  of 
his  art  and  aiFiduity;  and  the  morning 
being  already  pretty  far  advattced,  ai- 
fented  with  rapture  to  the  ftr.lt  pfopofal 
flic,  made  of  retiring  to  her  lodgings* 
The  blind$  of  the  chariot  being  pulled 
up*  he  took  advantage  of  the  favourable 
F  f"  iituatioti 
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fituation  of  tar  thoughts,  and  on  pre- 
tence of  being  whimfical,  in  confequence 
of  the  wine  he  had  fwallowed,  clafped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  a  thou- 
fand  kifles  on  her  pouting  lips,  a  free- 
dom which  (he  pardoned  as  the  privi- 
lege of  intoxication.  While  he  thus 
indulged  himfelf  with  impunity,  the 
carriage  halted,  and  Pipes  opening  the 
door,  his  mafter  handed  her  into  the  paf- 
fage,  before  (he  perceived  that  it  was 
not  her  uncle's  houfe,  at  which  they  had 
alighted. 

Alarmed  at  this  difcovery,  (he  with 
fome  confufiondefired  to  know  his  reafon 
for  condu&ing  her  to  a  ftrange  place  at 
thefe  hours  :  but  he  made  no  reply,  un- 
til he  had  led  her  into  an  apartment, 
•when  he  gave  her  to  underftand,  that  as 
her  uncle's  family  mull  be  difturbed  by 
her  going  thither  fo  late  in  the  night, 
and  the  ftreets  near  Temple-bar  were 
infefted  by  a  multitude  of  robbers  and 
cut-throats,  he  had  ordered  his  coach- 
man to  halt  at  this  houle,  which  was 
kept  by  a  relation  of  his,  a  mighty  good 
ibrt  or  a  gentlewoman,  who  would  be 
proud  of  an  opportunity  to  accomo- 
date  a  perfon  for  whom  he  was  known 
to  entertain  fuch  tendemefs  and  efteem. 

Emilia  had  too  much  penetration  to 
be  impofed  upon  by  this  plaufible  pre- 
text :  in  fpite-  of  her  partiality  for  Pere- 
grine, which  had  never  been  inflamed 
to  furfs  a  pitch  of  complacency  before, 
fhe  comprehended  his  whole  plan  in  a 
twinkling.  Though  her  blood  boiled 
•with  indignation,  Ihe  thanked  him  with 
an  affected  air  of  (erenity  far  fois  kind 
concern,  and  exprefled  her  obligation  to 
his  couiinj  but,  at  the  fame  time,  in- 
fifted  upon  going  home,  left  her  ab- 
lence  mould  terrify  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
who  me  knew  would  not  retire  to  reit 
till  her  return. 

He  urged  her,  with  a  tboufand  re- 
nionftrances,  to  confult  her  own  eafe 
and  fafety,  promifmg  to  fend  Pipes  into 
the  city,  for  the  fatisiraclion  of  her  re- 
lations :  but  finding  her  obltinately  deaf 
to  his  intareaties,  he  allured  her,  that  he 
would  in  a  few  minutes  comply  with 
her  requeftj  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
begged  (he  would  fortify  herfelf  againft 
the  cold- with  a  cordial,  which  he  pour- 
ed out  in  her  prefence,  and  which  (now 
that  her  lufpicion  was  arouzed)  (he  re- 
fufed  to  talte,  notwithstanding  all  his 
importunities.  He  then  fell  upon  his 
knees  before  her,  and  the  tears  gufliing 


from  his  eyes,  fworc  that  his  paffion 
was  wound  up  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  impa- 
tience, that  he  could  no  longer  live  upon 
the  unfubftantial  food  of  expeflation  j 
and  that,  if  flie  would  not  vouchfafe  to 
crown  his  happtneis,  he  would  forthwith 
facrifice  himfelf  to  her  difdain.     Such 
an  abrupt  addrefs,    accompanied  with 
all  the  fymptoms  of  frantick  agitation, 
could  not  tail  to  perplex  and  affright 
the  gentle  Emilia  j   who,  after  fome  re- 
collection, replied  with  a  refolute  tone, 
that  (he  could  not  fee  what  reafon  he 
had  to  complain  of  her  referve,  which 
me  was  not  at  liberty  to  lay  entirely 
afide,  until  he  (hould  have  avowed  his 
intentions  in   form,  and  obtained  the 
fan&ion  of  thofe  whom  it  was  her  duty 
to  obey.     «  Divine  creature  V  cried  he, 
feizing  her  hand,  and  preffing  it  to  his 
lips,  *  it  is  from  you  alone  I  hope  for 
that  condefcenfion,  which  would  over- 
whelm me  with  tranfports  of  celeftial 
blifs.     The  fentiments  of  parents  are 
fordid,  filly,  and  confined  j  feek  not 
then  to  fubjeft  my  paffion  to  fuch  low 
reftri&ions  as  were  calculated  for  the 
purpofes  of  common  life:     My  love 
is  too  delicate  and    refined   to  wear 
thofe  vulgar  fetters,  which  ferve  only 
to  deftroy  the  merit  of  voluntary  af- 
feclion-,  and  to  upbraid  a  man  incef- 
fantly  with  the  articles  of  compuKion, 
under  which  he  lies.    My  dear  angel ! 
fpare  me   the  mortification  of  being 
'Compelled  to  love  you,  and  reign  fole 
emprefs  of  my  heart  and  fortune.     I 
will  not  affront  you  fo  much  as  to  talk 
of  fettlements  ;  my  all  is  at  your  dif- 
pofal.     In  this  pocket-book  are  note* 
to  the  amount  of  two  thoufand  pounds  j 
do  me  the  pleafure  to  accept  of  them  j 
to-morrow  I  will   lay  ten  thousand 
more  in  your  lap.     In   ft  word,  you 
(hall  be  mittrefs  of  my  whole  eftate, 
and  I  (hall  think  myfelf  happy  in  living 
dependent  on  your  bounty!' 
Heavens !  what  were  the  emotions  of 
the  virtuous,  the  fenfible,  the  delicate,, 
the  tender  Emilia's  heart,,  when  (he  heard 
this  infolent  declaration  from  the  mouth 
of  a  man  whom  (he  had  honouredwith  her 
affeclion  and  eftecm !  It  was  not  fimply 
horror,  grief,  or  indignation,  that  (he 
felt,  in  confequence  of  this  unworthy 
treatment,  but  the  united  pangs  of  all 
together,  which  produced  a  fort  of  hy- 
Irerick  laugh,  while  (he  told  him,  .that 
(he  could  nwt  help  admiring  his  gene- 
rofity. 

Deceived 


.' 
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Deceived  by  this  convwlfion,  and  the 
ironical  compliment  that  attended  it,  the 
lover  thought  he  had  already  made  great 
progrefs  in  his  operations,  and  that  it 
was  now  his  bufmefs  to  ftorm  the  fort 
by   a  vigorous  affault,  that   he  might 
fpare  her  the  confufion  of  yielding  with- 
out refiftance.     PoflefTed  by  this  vain 
fuggeftion,  he  ftarted  up,  and  folding 
her  in  his  arms,  began  to  obey  the  fu- 
rious dictate  of  his  unruly  and  ungene- 
rous defire.    With  an  air  of  cool  deter- 
mination, /he  demanded  a  parley;  and 
when,    upon  her  repeated  requeit,    he 
granted  it,  addrefled  herfelf  to  him  in 
thefe  words,    while  her  eyes  gleamed 
with  all  the  dignity  of  the  moil  awful 
refentment.     «  Sir,  I  icorn  to  upbraid 
you  with  a  repetition  of  your  former 
vows  and  proteftations,    nor  will   I 
recapitulate  the  little  arts  you  have 
practifed  to  enfnare  my   heart  j  be- 
caufe,  though  by  dint  of  the  moft  per- 
fidious diffimulation,  you  have  found 
means  to  deceive  my  opinion,  your 
utmoft  efforts  have  never  been  able  to 
lull  the  vigilance  of  my  conduct,  or 
to  engage   my  affection  beyond   the 
power  of  difcarding  you  without  a 
tear,  whenever  my  honour  mould  de- 
mand fuch  a  facrifice.     Sir,  you  are 
unworthy  of  my  concern  or  regret, 
and  the  iigh  that  now  ftruggles  from 
my  breaft,  is  the  refult  of  forrow,  for 
my  own  want  of  discernment.     As 
for  your  prefent    attempt  upon   my 
chaftity,  I   defpife  your  power  as  I 
deteft  your  intention.    Though,  under 
the  mafic  of  the  moll  delicate  reipect, 
you  have  decoyed  me  from  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  my  friends,  and 
contrived  other  impious  ftratagems  to 
ruin  my  peace  and  reputation,  I  con- 
fide too  much  in  my  own  innocence, 
and  the  authority  of  the  law,  to  admit 
one  thought  of  fear,  much  lefs  to  fink 
under  the  horror  of  this  mocking  filia- 
tion, into  which  I  have  been  feduced. 
Sir,  your  behaviour  on  this  occafion, 
is,  in  all  refpefts,  low  and  contemp- 
tible:   for,    ruffian  as  you  are,  you 
durft  not  harbour  one  thought  of  exe- 
cuting your  execrable  fcheme,  while 
you  knew  my  brother  was  near  enough 
to  prevent  or  revenge  the  infult;  ib 
that  you  mull  not  only  be  a  treache- 
rous villain,  but  alfo  a  moft  defpi- 
cable  coward  !*  Having  exprefTed  her- 
iilf  in  this  manner,  with  a  moil  ma- 
jtftick  feverity  of  afpect,  ihe  opened  the 


door,  and  walking  down  flairs  with  fur- 
prizing  refolution,  committed  herfelf  to 
the  eare  of  a  watchman,  who  accom- 
modated her  with  a  hackney-chair,  in 
which  me  was  fafely  conveyed  to  her 
uncle's  houfe. 

Meanwhile, the  lover  wasfo  confound- 
ed and  over- awed  by  the/e  cutting  re- 
proaches, and  her  animated  behaviour, 
that  all  his  refolution  foribok  him,  and 
he  found  himfelf  not  only  incapable  of 
obftructing  her  retreat,  but  even  of  ut- 
tering one  fy  11  able  to  deprecate  her  wrath, 
or  extejiuate  the  guilt  of  his  own  con- 
duct. 'The  nature  of  his  difappoint- 
ment,  and  the  keen  remorfe  that  feized 
him,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  dif- 
honourable  footing  on  which  his  cha- 
racter ftood  with  Emilia,  raifed  fuch 
perturbation  in  his  mind,  that  his  filenc» 
was  fucceeded  by  a  violent  fit  of  diftrac- 
tion,  during  which  he  raved  like  a  Bed- 
lamite, and  acted  a  thoufand  extrava- 
gances, which  convinced  the  people  of 
the  houfe  (a  certain  bagnio)  that  he 
had  actually  loft  his  wits.  Pipes,  witk 
great  concern,  adopted  the  fame  opinion; 
and,  being  afTifted  by  the  waiters,  hin- 
dered him,  by  main  force,  from  run- 
ning out  and  purfiiing  the  fair  fugitive; 
whom,  in  his  delirium,  he  alternately 
furled  and  commended,  with  horrid 
imprecations  and  lavifli  applaufe.  Hi« 
faithful  valet,  having  waited  two  whole 
hours,  in  hope  of  feeing  this  gull  of  paf- 
fion  overblown,  and  perceiving  that  the 
paroxyfm  feemed  rather  to  increafe,  very 
prudently  fent  for  a  phyfician  of  his 
mailer's  acquaintance  j  who  having  con- 
fidered  the  circumftances  and  fymptoms 
of  the  diforder,  directed  that  he  mould 
be  plentifully  blooded,  without  lofs  of 
time,  and  prefcribed  a  draught  to  com- 
poic  the  tumult  of  his  fpirits.  Thefe 
orders  being  punctually  performed,  he 
grew  more  calm  and  tractable;  recovered 
his  reflection  ib  far,  as  to  be  afhamed 
of  the  extafy  he  had  undergone;  fuffereSi 
himfelf  quietly  to  he  undrefled,  and  put 
to  bed  ;  where  the  fatigue  occafioned  by 
his  exercife  at  the  mafquerade,  co-ope- 
rated with  the  preient  diilipation  of  his 
fpirits  to  lull  him  into  a  profound  fleep, 
which  greatly  tended  to  the  prciervation 
of  his  intellects  :  not  that  he  found 
himfelf  in  a  itate  of  perfect  tranquillity, 
when  he  awaked  about  noon.  The 
remembrance  of  what  had  paffed  over- 
whelmed him  with  mortification.  Emi- 
jia's  invectives  ftilMbunded  in  his  ears  : 
F  f  *  and 
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and  while  he  deeply  refented  herdifdain, 
jhe  could  not  help  admiring  her  fpirit, 
and  in  his  heart  did  homage  to  her 

charms. 


CHAP.    V. 

JHE    ENDEAVOURS     TO     RECONCILE 

'     HIMSELF  TO   HIS  METRES?,    AND 

EXPOSTULATES    WITH    THE  UN- 

CLE,    WHO      FORBIDS     HIM     THE 

HOUSE. 

IN  this  ft  ate  of  diyifion,  he  went  home 
to  his  own  lodgings  in  a  chair;  and 
•while  he  deliberated  with  himieif  whe- 
ther he  fhould  reljquim  the  purfuit,  and 
endeavour  to  banifli  her  idea  from  his 
breafl:,  or  go  immediately  and  humble 
Jumlelf  before  his  exafnerated  miftrels, 
and  offer  his  hand  as  an  atonement  for 
his  crime,  his  iervant  put  in  his  hand 
a  packet,  which  had  been  deliveied  by 
a  ticket-porter  at  the  door.  He  no  fooner 
perceived  that  the  fuperfcription  was  in 
Emilia's  hand-writing,  than  he  gu^fled 
the  nature  of  the  contents  j  and  open- 
ing the  feal  with  difqrdered  eagernefs, 
found  the  jewels  he  had  given  to  her, 
jnclofe4  in  a  billeit  couched  in  thefe 
•words. 

*  rY"'HAT  I  roa^f  have  no  caufe  to 
-1  *  reproach  myftlf  with  having 
retained  theleali  memorial  of  a  wretch 
whom  I  equally  defpiie  ami  abhor,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  reftoring  thefe 
ineffectual  initruments  cf  rjis  infamous 
def'gn  upon  the  honour  of 


His  chagrin  was  fo  much  Called  and 
inflamed  at  the  bitternefs  of  this  con- 
temptuous mefTage,  that  he  gnawed  his 
lingers  till  the  blood  ran  over  his  nails, 
and  even  wept  with  vexation.  Some- 
times he  vowed  revenge  againft  her 
haughty  virtue,  and  reviled  himieif  for 
his  precipitate  declaration,  before  his 
fcheme  was  brought  fco  maturity  j  then 
})e  would  confider  her  behaviour  with 
reverence  and  regard,  and  bow  before 
the  irrefiftible  power  of  her  attractions. 
In  fhort,  his  breaft  was  torn  by  con- 
flicling  paffions  ;  love',  fhajne,  and  r'e- 
inorfe,  contended  with  vanity,  ambition, 
and  revenge  j  and  the  fuperiority  was 
ftill  doubtful,  whcjj  headftrong  dtfire 


interpofed,  and  decided  in  favour  of  an 
attempt  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
the  offended  fair. 

Impelled  by  this  motive,  he  fet  out 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  houie  of  her 
uncle,  not  without  hopes  of  that  tender 
enjoyment  v/hich  never  fails  to  attend 
an  accommodation  betwixt  two  lovers 
of  tafte  and  fenfibility.  Though  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  trefpafs  encumbered 
him  with  an  air  of  aukward  confuiion, 
he  was  too  confident  of  his  o\vn  quali- 
fications and  addrefs  to  defpair  of  for- 
givenefs;  and  by  that  time  he  arrived 
at  the  citizen's  gate,  he  had  conned  a 
very  artful  and  pathetick  harangue, 
which  he  propofed  to  utter  in  his  own 
behalf,  laying  the  blame  of  his  conduct 
on  the  impe.tuofity  of  his  paflion,  in- 
cenfed  by  the  Burgundy,  which  he  had 
too  liberally  drank :  but  he  did  not  meet 
with  an  opportunity  to  avail  himfclf  of 
this  preparation.  Emilia,  fufpec"ling  that 
he  vould  t'.ke  fome  ftep  of  this  kind  to 
retrieve  her  favour,  had  gone  abroad 
on  pretence  of  vifiting,  after  having 
fignified  to  her  kinfman,  her  rtfolution 
to  avoid  the  company  of  Peregrine,  on, 
account  of  fome  ambiguities  which  (rtie 
laid)  were  laft  night  remarkable  in  his 
demeanour  at  the  masquerade.  She 
chofe  to  infinuate  her  fufpicions  in  thefe 
hints,  rather  than  give  an  explicit  detail 
of  the  young  man's  difhonourable  con- 
trivance, which  might  have  kindled  th^ 
refentment  of  the  family  to  fome  dan- 
gerous pitch  of  apimofity  and  revenge. 

Our  adventurer,  finding  himfelf  baf- 
fled in  his  expectation,  of  feeing  her, 
enquired  for  the  old  gentleman,  wit(i 
whom  he  thought  he  had  influence 
enough  to  make  his  apology  good,  in, 
cafe  he  mould  find  him  prepoflefTed  by 
the  >oung  lady's  information.  But  here 
too  he  was  difappointed  j  the  uncle  had^ 
gone  to  dine  in  the  country,  and  his 
wife  was  indifpofed  j  fo  that  he  had  np 
pretext  for  flaying  in  the  hoyfe  till  the 
return  of  his  charmer.  Being,  however, 
fniitful  of  expedients,  he  difmifled  his 
chariot,  anq*  took  pofleffion  of  a  room 
in  a  tavern,  the  wipdows  of  which  front- 
ed the  merchant's  gate;  and  there  he 
propofed  to  watch  until  he  fhould  fee 
her  approach.  This  fcheme  he  put  in. 
practice  with  indefatigable  patience, 
tJjough  it  was  not  attended  with  thp 
expected  fuccefs. 

Emilia,  whofe  caution  was  equally 
vigilant  and  commendable,  fore'ieeihg 

that 
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Jhat  me  might  be  expofed  to  the  fertility 
of  his  .invention,  came  home  by  a  pri- 
vate paflage,  and  entered  by  a  poftern, 
which  was  altogether  unknown  to  her 
admirer ;  and  her  uncle  did  not  arrive 
juntil  it  was  fo  late  that  he  could  not 
with  any  decency  demand  a  conference. 

Next  morning  he  did  not  fail  to  pre- 
fent  himfelf  at  the  door,  and  his  miftrefs 
being  denied  by  her  own  exprefs  direc- 
tion, in  lifted  upon  feeing  the  mafter  of 
the  houfe  j  who  received  him  with  fuch 
coldneis  of  civility,  as  plainly  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  difpleafure  of  his  neice.  He 
therefore,  with  an  air  of  candour,  told 
the  citi-zen,  he  could  eafily  perceive,  by 
his  behaviour,  that  he  was  the  confident 
of  Mils  Emily,  of  whom  he  was  come 
fo  afk  pardon  for  the  offence  he  had 
given  ;  and  did  not  doubt,  if  he  could 
be  admitted  to  her  prefence,  that  he 
/hould  be  able  to  convince  her,  that  he 
had  not  erred  intentionally,  or  at  leait 
propore  fuch  reparation  as  would  effec- 
tually atone  for  his  fault. 

To  this  remonftrance  the  merchant, 
without  any  ce.emony  or  circumlocu- 
tion; anfwered,  that  though  he  was  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  his  offence,  he 
was  very  certain,  that  it  muft  have  been 
fomething  very  flagrant  that  could  irri- 
gate his  neice  to  fuch  a  degree,  a  gain  It 
a  perfon  for  whom  fhe  had  fpimerly  a 
jnoft  particular  regard.  He  owned,  fhe 
had  declared  her  intention  to  renounce 
his  acquaintance  for  ever,  and,  doubt- 
Ids,  fhe  had  good  reafon  for  fo  doing  j 
neither  would  he  undertake  to  promote 
an  accommodation,  unlefs  he  would  give 
him  full  power  to  treat  on  the  fcore  of 
matrimony,  which  he  fuppofed  would 
be  the  only  means  of  evincing  his  own 
fmcerity,  and  obtaining  Emilia's  for- 
givenefs. 

Peregrine's  pride  was  kindled  by  this 
blunt  declaration,  which  he  could  not 
help  confulering  as  the  refult  of  a  fcheme 
concerted  betwixt  the  young  lady  and 
her  uncle,  in  order  to  take  the  advantage 
<of  his  heat.  He  therefore  replied,  with 
inanifefi  figns  of  difguft,  that  he  did  not 
apprehend  there  was  any  occafion  for  a 
mediator  to  reconcile  the  difference  be- 
twixt Emilia  and  him  ;  and  that  all  he 
defired  was  an  opportunity  of  pleading 
in  his  own  behalf. 

The  citizen  frankly  told  him,  that  as 
his  neice  had  expreffed  an  earneft  defire 
(pi  av9iding  his  company,  he  would  not 


put  the  leaft  conftraint  upon  her  incli- 
nation ;  and  in  the  mean  time  gave  hira 
to  know,  that  he  was  particularly  .en- 
gaged. 

Our  hero  glowing  with  indignation 
at  this  fupercilious  treatment;  *  I  was 
in  the  wrong/  faid  be,  *  to  look  for 
good -manners  fo  far  on  this  iide  of 
Temple-bar  :  but  you  muft  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  unlefs  J 
ai$  favoured  with  an  interview  with 
Mifs  Gauntlet,  I  (hall  conclude,  that 
you   have   actually  laid  a  conftraint 
upon  her  inclination  for  fopie  finifter 
purpofes  of  your  own." — «  Sir/  re- 
)lied  the  old  gentleman,  '  you  are  wel- 
come to  make  what  conclufions  fhajl 
feem  good  unto  your  own  imagination  j 
but,  pray  be  fo  good  as  to  allow  me 
the  privilege  of  being  mafter  in  my 
own  houfe.1  So  faying,  he  very  com- 
plaifantiy  fhewed  him  to  the  door  j  and 
our  lover  being  diffident  of  his  own  tem- 
per, as  well  as  afraid  of  being  ufed  with 
greater  indignity,  in  a  place  where  his 
perfonal   provvefs  would  only  ferve  to 
heighten  his  difgrace,  quitted  the  houfe 
in  a-tranfport  of  rage  which  he  could 
not  wholly  fupprefs,  telling  the  land- 
lord, that  if  his  age  did  not  protect  him, 
he  would  have  chaftifed  him  for  his  in- 
fglent  behaviour. 


CHAP,    VI. 

HE  PROJECTS  A  VIOLENT,  SCHEME, 
IN  CON-SEQUENCE  OF  WHICH  HE 
IS  INVOLVED  IN  A  MOST  FA- 
TIGUING ADVENTURE,  WHICH 
GREATLY  TENDS  TOWARDS  THfc 
AUGMENTATION  OF  HIS  CHA- 
GRIN. 

THUS  debarred  of  perfonal  conv 
municafon  with  his  rniftrefs,  h£ 
efTayed  to  retrieve  her  good  graces  by 
the  moft  fubmiflive  andpathetick  letters, 
which  he  conveyed  by  divers  artifices 
to  her  perufal ;  but  reaping  no  manner 
of  benefit  from  theie  endeavours,  his 
paffion  acquired  a  degree  of  impatience, 
little  inferior  to  downright  frenzy ;  and 
he  determined  to  run  every  rifk  of  life, 
fortune,  and  reputation,  rather  than  de- 
fift  from  his  unjuftifiable  purfuit.  In- 
deed, his  refentment  was  nowas  deeply 
concerned  as  his  love,  amd  each  of  thele 
pallions  equally  turbulent  and  loud  in 
deman4ing  gratification.  He  kept  cen- 
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tinels  continually  in  pay,  to  give  him 
.notice  of  her  outgoings,  in  expectation 
of  finding  fome  opportunity  to  carry  her 
off  j  but  her  cii  cumfpection  entirely 
frurtrated  this  defign  j  for  (he  fufpe&ed 
.every  thing  of  that  fort  from  a  difpofi- 
lion  like  hjs,  and  regulated  her  motions 
accordingly. 

Baffled  by  her  prudence  and  penetra- 
tion, he  altered  his  plan.  On  pretence 
of  being  called  to  his  country-houfe  by 
fome  affair  of  importance,  he  departed 
from  London,  and  taking  lodgings  at 
a  farmer's  houfe,  that  flood  near  the 
road  through  which  me  muft  have  ne- 
ceffarily  palled,  in  her  return  to  her 
mother,  concealed  himfelf  from  all  in- 
tercGUrfe,  except  with  his  valet  de  cham- 
fcre  and  Pipes,  who  had  orders  to  fcour 
thecountry,  and  reconnoitre  every  horfe, 
coach,  or  carnage,  that  fhould  appear 
on  that  highway,  with  a  view  of  inter- 
cepting his  Amanda  in  her  paflage. 

He  had  waited  in  this  ambufcade  a 
vhole  week,  when  his  valet  gave  him 
notice,  that  he  and  his  fellow-fcout  had 
difcovered  a  chaife  and  fix,  driving  at 
full  fpeed  towards  them  j  upon  which, 
they  had  flapped  their  hats  over  their 
eyes,  fo  as  that  they  might  not  be  known, 
in  cafe  they  mould  be  feen,and  concealed 
themfelves  behind  a  hedge,  from  whence 
they  could  perceive  in  the  carriage,  as  it 
pafled,  a  young  man  plainly  drefled, 
with  a  lady  in  a  malk,  of  the  exact  fwe, 
fhape,  and  air  of  Emilia  j  and  that  Pipes 
followed  them  at  a  diftance,  while  he 
rode  back  to  communicate  this  piece  of 
intelligence. 

Peregrine  would  fcarce  allow  him  time 
to  conclude  his  information  ;  he  ran 
down  to  the  ftable,  where  his  horfe  was 
kept  ready  faddled  for  the  purpofe,  and 
never  doubting  that  the  lady  inqueftion 
was  his  miftrefs,  attended  by  one  of  her 
uncle's  clerks,  mounted  immediately, 
and  rode  full  gallop  after  the  chaife, 
which,  when  he  had  proceeded  about 
two  miles,  he  underftood  from  Pipes 
had  put  up  at  a  neighbouring  inn. 
Though  his  inclination  prompted  him  to 
enter  her  apartment  without  farther  de- 
Jay,  he  fuffered-himfelf  to  be  diffuaded 
from  taking  fuch  a  precipitate  ftep,  by 
his  privy- counfellor,  who  cbferved,  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  execute  his 
purpofe  of  conveying  her  again  ft  her  will 
froma  publickinn,  that  ftood  in  the  midtt 
of  a  populous  village,  which  would  in- 
fallibly rife  in  her  defence.  He  advifed 


him,  therefore,  to  lie  in  wait  for  tht 
chaife,  in  fome  remote  and  private  part 
of  the  road,  where  they  might  accomplifti 
their  aim  without  difficulty  or  danger. 
In  confequence  of  this  admonition,  our 
adventurer  ordered  Pipes  to  reconnoitre 
the  inn,  that  me  might  not  efcape  an- 
othar  way,  while  he  and  the  valet,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  being  feen,  took  a  circuit 
by  an  unfrequented  path,  and  placed 
themfelves  in  ambufh,  on  a  fpot  which 
they  chofe  for  the  fcene  of  their  atchieve- 
ment.  Here  they  tarried  a  full  hour, 
without  feeing  the  carriage,  or  hearing 
from  their  centinel :  fo  that  the  youth, 
unable  to  exert  his  patience  one  moment 
longer,  left  the  foreigner  in  his  ftation, 
and  rode  back  to  his  faithful  lacquey, 
who  afiured  him,  that  the  travellers  had 
not  yet  hove  up  their  anchor,  or  pro- 
ceeded on  their  voyage. 

Notwithftanding  this  intimation, 
Pickle  began  to  entertain  fuch  alarming 
iufpicions,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
advancing  to  the  gate,  and  enquire  for 
the  company  which  had  lately  arrived 
in  a  chaife  and  fix.  The  inn-keeper, 
who  was  not  at  all  pleafed  with  the  be- 
haviour of  thofe  pafiengers,  did  not 
think  proper  to  obferve  the  inftruetions 
he  had  received  j  on  the  contrary,  he 
plainly  told  him,  that  the  chaife  did  not 
halt,  but  only  entered  at  pne  door,  and 
went  out  at  the  other,  with  a  view  to 
deceive  thofe  who  purfued  it,  as  he 
gueffed  from  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man, who  had  earneftly  defired,  that 
his  rout  might  be  concealed  from  any 
perfon  who  mould  enquire  about  their 
motions.  '  As  for  my  own  peart, 
«  meafter,'continued  this  charitable  pub- 
lican, *  I  believes  as  how  they  are  no  bette?: 
than  they  fliould  be,  elfe  they  wouldn't 
be  in  fuch  a  deadly  fear  of  being  over- 
taken. "  Methinks,"  faid  I,  when  I 
faw  them  in  fuch  a  woundy  pother  to 
be  gone,  "oddfheartikins!  this  muft  be 
fome  London  'prentice  running  away 
'  with  his  meafter's  daughter,  as  fure 
as  I  am  a  living  foul,"  But,  be  he 
who  he  will,  fartain  it  is,  a  has  nothing 
of  the  gentleman  about  en;  for,  thof 
a  axed  fuch  a  favour,  a  never  once  put 
hand  in  pocket,  or  faid,  "  Dog,  will 
you  drink  ?"  Howfomever,  that  don't 
argufy  in  reverence  of  his  being  in  a 
hurry  ;  and  a  man  may  be  fometimes 
a  little  too  judgmatical  in  his  con- 
jectures.' In  all  probability,  this  lo- 
quacious landlord  would  have  ferved  the 
traveller 
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traveller  effectually,  had  Peregrine  heard 
him  to  an  end ;  but  this  impetuous  youth, 
far  from  iiftening  to  the  fequel  of  his 
obfervations,  interrupted  him  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  by  alking  eager- 
ly, which  road  they  followed  $  and  hav- 
ing received  the  inn-keeper's  direction, 
slapped  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  command- 
ing Pipes  to  make  the  valet  acquaint- 
ed with  hiscourfe,  that  they  might  attend 
him  with  all  imaginary  difpatch. 

By  the  publican's  account  of  their 
conduct,  his  former  opinion  was  ful- 
ly confirmed  j  he  plied  the  rteed  to  the 
height  of  his  mettle,  and  fo  much  was 
his  imagination  ingrofled  by  the  profpect 
of  having  Emilia  in  his  power,  that  he 
did  not  perceive  the  road  on  which  he 
travelled  was  quite  different  from  that 
which  led  to  the  habitation  of  Mrs. 
Gauntlet.  The  valet  de  chambre  was 
an  utter  ftranger  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try; and  as  for  Mr.  Pipes,  fuch  con- 
fideration*  were  altogether  foreign  to  the 
occonomy  of  his  reflection. 

Ten  long  miles  had  our  hero  rode, 
when  his  eyes  were  blefied  with  the  fight 
of  the  chaife  afcending  an  hill,  at  the 
diftance  of  a  good  league  j  upon  which 
he  doubled  his  diligence  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  he  gained  upon  the  carriage 
every  minute,  and  at  length  approached 
fo  near  to  it,  that  he  could  diicern  the 
lady  and  her  conductor,  with  their  heads 
thruft  out  at  the  windows,  looking  back, 
and  {peaking  to  the  driver  alternately, 
as  if  they  earneftly  befought  him  to  aug- 
ment the  fpeed  of  his  cattle. 

Being  thus,  as  it  were,  in  fight  of 
•  port,  while  he  crofled  the  road,  his  horfe 
happened  to  plunge  into  a  cart-rut  with 
fuch  violence,  that  he  was  thrown  fe- 
veral  yards  over  his  headj  and  the 
bead's  moulder  being  flipped  by  the  fall, 
He  found  himfelf  disabled  from  pluck- 
ing the  fruit,  which  was  almolt  within 
his  reach  j  for  he  had  left  his  fervants 
at  a  confiderable  ditlance  behind  himj 
and  although  they  had  been  at  his  back, 
and  fupplied  him  with  another  horfe, 
they  werefo  indifferently  mounted,  that 
he  could  not  reatbnably  expect  to  over- 
take the  flyers,  who  profited  fo  much 
by  this  difafter,  that  the  chaife  vanifhed 
in^a  moment. 

It  may  be  eafily  conceived,  how  a 
young  man  of  his  difpofition  pafled  his 
time  in  this  tantalizing  fituation.  He 
ejaculated  with  great  fervency,  but  his 
prayers  were  not  the  effects  of  refigna- 


tion.  He  ran  back  on  foot  with  incre- 
dible fpeed,  in  order  to  _meet  his  valet,- 
whom  he  unhorfed  in  a  twinkling ;  and^ 
taking  his  feat,  began  to  exercife  his 
whip  and  fpurs,  after  having  ordered 
the  Swifs  to  follow  him  on  the  other 
gelding,  and  committed  the  lame  huntec 
to  the  care  of  Pipes. 

Matters  being  adjulled  in  this  man- 
ner, our  adventurer  profecuted  the  race 
with  all  his  might;  and  having  made 
fome  progrefs,  was  informed  by  a  coun- 
tryman, that  the  chaife  had  (truck  off 
into  another  road,  and,  according  to  his 
judgment,  was  by  that  time  about  three 
miles  a-head  ;  though,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, the  horfes  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  out  much  longer,  becaufe  they 
feemed  to  be  quite  fpent  when  they  palT- 
ed  his  door.  Encouraged  by  this  inti- 
mation, Peregrine  puflied  on  with  great 
alacrity  j  though  he  could  not  regain  fight 
of  the  defired  object,  till  the  clouds  of 
night  began  to  deepen,  and  even  then  he 
enjoyed  nothing  more  than  a  tranfient 
glimpfe  j  for  the  carriage  was  no  fooner 
Jeen,  than  flirouded  again  from  his  view. 
Thefe  vexatious  circumftances  animated 
his  endeavours,  while  they  irritated  his 
chagrin  :  in  fhort,  he  continued  his  pur- 
fuit  till  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and 
himfelf  fo  uncertain  about  the  object  of 
his  care,  that  he  entered  a  folitary  innf 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  fome  intelli- 
gence, when,  to  his  infinite  joy,  he  per- 
ceived the  chaife  ftanding  by  itfelf,  and 
the  horfes  panting  in  the  yard.  In  fuli 
confidence  of  his  having  arrived  at  lad 
at  the  goal  of  ail  his  wifaes,  he  alighted 
inftantnneoufly,  and  running  up  to  the 
coachman,  with  a  piftol  in  his  hand, 
commanded  him,  in  an  imperious  tone, 
to  eonduct  him  to  the  lady's  chamber, 
on  pain  of  death.  The  driver,  affright- 
ed at  this  menacing  addrefs,  protelted 
with  great  humility,  that  he  did  not; 
know  whither  his  fare  had  retired  j  for 
that  he  himfelf  was  paid  and  difmiiTed 
from  this  fervice,  becaufe  he  would  not 
-undertake  to  drive  them  all  night  acrofs 
th§  country,  without  {topping  to  refrefil 
his  horfes :  but  he  promifed  to  go  in 
queft  of  the  waiter,  who  would  mew  him 
to  their  apartment.  He  was  accordingly 
detached  on  that  errand,  while  our  hero 
ftood  centinel  at  the  gate,  till  the  arrival 
of  his  valet  de  chambre,  who  joining 
him  by  accident,  before  the  coachman, 
returned,  relieved  him  in  his  watch  j 
and  then  the  young  gentleman,  exaipe- 
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rated  at  his  meflenger's  delay,  rufhed 
with  fury  in  his  eyes  from  room  to  room, 
denouncing  vengeance  upon  the  whole* 
family ;  but  he  did  not  meet  with  one 
living  folil,  until  he  entered  the  garret, 
where  he  found  the  landlord  and  his  wife 
5n  bed.  This  chicken-hearted  couple, 
by  the  light  of  a  rum-candle  thatburned 
on  the  hearth, feeing  a  ftrangerburft  into 
the  chamber,  in  fuch  a  terrible  attitude, 
were  feized  with  confternation  ;  and  ex- 
alting their  voices,  in  a  moft  lamentable 
ftrain,  begged  for  the  paflion  of  Chrift, 
that  he  would  fpare  their  lives,  and  take 
all  they  had. 

Peregrine  guefling  from  this  exclama- 
tion, and  the  circumftance  of  their  being 
a-bed,  that  they  miftook  him  for  a  rob- 
ber, and  were  ignorant  of  that  which  he 
wanted  to  know,  dilpelled  their  terror, 
by  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
caufe  of  his  vifit,  and  defired  the  huf- 
band  to  get  up  with  all  poffible  diipatch, 
in  order  to  affift  and  attend  him  in  his 
fearch. 

Thus  reinforced,  he  rummaged  every 
corner  of  the  inn,  and  at  laft  finding  the 
oftler  in  the  ftable,  was  by  him  inform- 
ed, (to  his  unfpeakable  mortification) 
that  the  gentleman  and  lady  who  arrived 
in  the  chaife,  had  immediately  hired  poft- 
horfes  for  a  certain  village  at  the  diftance 
of  fifteen  miles,  and  departed  without 
halting  for  the  leaft  refreshment.  Our 
adventurer,  mad  with  his  difappoint- 
ment,  mounted  his  horfe  in  an  inftant, 
and,  with  his  attendant,  took  the  fame 
road,  with  full  determination  to  die, 
rather  than  defift  from  the  profecution  of 
his  defign.  He  had,  by  this  time,  rode 
upwards  of  thirty  miles  fince  three 
fc'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  fo  that  the 
hoiles  were  almott  quite  jaded,  and  tra- 
velled this  ftage  fo  flowly,  that  it  was 
morning  before  they  reached  the  place  of 
their  deitination,  where,  far  from  finding 
the  fugitives,  he  understood,  that  no 
fuch  perfons  as  he  described  had  pafled 
that  way,  and  that  in  aii  likelihood  they 
had  taken  a  quite  contrary  direction, 
while,  in  order  to  mifiead  him  in  his 
purfuit,  they  had  amuled  the  oftler  with 
a  falfe  route.  This  conjecture  was 
itrengthened  by  his  perceiving,  (now, 
for  the  firft  time)  that  he  had  deviated 
aconfiderableway  from  the  road,  through 
which  they  muft  have  journeyed,  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  the  place  of  her  mother's 
fefidence ;  and  theie  fuggeftions  utterly 
deprived  him  of  the  icoall  remains  of  re- 


collection, which  he  had  hitherto  retain- 
ed.  His  eyes  rolled  about,  witneffihg 
rage  and'  diftraclion ;  he  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  ftamped  upon  the  ground  with 
great  violence,'  uttered  incoherent  im- 
precations againft  himfelf  arid  all  man- 
kind, and  would  have  Tallied  forth  again 
he  knew  not  Whither,  upon  the  fame 
horfe,  which  he  had  already  almoft  kill- 
ed with  fatigue,  had  not  his  confident 
found  means  to  quiet  the  tumult  of  his 
thoughts,  and  recal  his  reflection,  by 
reprelenting  the  condition  of  the  poor 
animals,  and  a'dvifmg  him  to  hire  frefli' 
horfes,  and  ride  poll  acrofs  the  country, 
to  the  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mrs.  Gauntlet's  habitation,  where  they 
mould  infallibly  intercept  the  daughter, 
provided  they  could  get  the  ftart  of  her 
upon  the  rcrad. 

Peregrine  not  only  rdifhed,  but  forth- 
with acled  in  conformity  with  this  goocf 
counfel.  His  own  horfes  were  commit- 
ted to  the  charge  of  the  landlord,  with 
directions  for  Pipes,  in  cafe  he  mould 
come  in  queft  of  his  matter  j  and  a  cou- 
ple of  Itout  geldings  being  prepared,  he 
and  his  valet  took  the  road  again,  fteei v 
ing  their  courfe  according  to  the  motions 
ot  the  poll- boy,  who  undertook  to  be 
their  guide.  They  had  almoft  fin i filed? 
the  'firft  ft  age,  when  they  defcried  a  pott- 
chaife  juft  halting  at  the  inn  where  they 
propofed  to  change  horfes  j  upon  which 
our  adventurer,  glowing  with  a  moft  in- 
terefting  prefage,  put  his  beaft  to  the 
full  fpeed,  and  approached  near  enough 
to  diftinguifli,  as  the  travellers  quitted 
the  carriage,  that  he  had  at  laft  come  up 
with  the  very  individual  perfons  whom 
he  had  purfued  fo  long. 

Fl  umed  with  this  difcovery,  he  gal- 
loped into  the  yard  fo  tuddenly,  that  the 
lady  and  her  conductor  icaice  had  time 
to  mut  themfelves  up  in  a  chamber,  to 
which  they  retreated  with  great  precipi- 
tation j  fo  that  the  purfuer  was  now  cer- 
tain ot"  having  houfed  his  prey.  That 
he  might,  however,  leave  nothing  to 
fortune,  he  placed  himfelf  upon  the  ftair, 
by  which  they  had  afcended  to  the  apart- 
ment, and  fent  up  his  compliments  to 
the  young  lady,  defiring  the  favour  of 
being  admitted  to  her  prefence,  other- 
wife  he  mould  be  obliged  to  wave  all 
ceremony,  and  take  that  liberty  which 
me  would  riot  give.  The  fervant  having 
conveyed  his  mefiage  through  the  key- 
hole, returned  with  an  anfwer,  import- 
ing, that  /he  would  adhere  to  the  rslblrr-- 
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4ion  me  ha*:)  taken,  ind  pe>  !Hi  rather  than 
Vomoly  with  'iis  will,     <  'irnrer. 

without  uSying  to  r  ike  i 
this  reply,  ran  up  i\iu  5,  .1 
at  the  doer  for  e"trui'> 
Understand   by  the  nv,  ip 
that  he  would  do  well  lo  f  •  .,     ..n  the 
Jieceffity  of  fhedding  blood,  in  defence 
of  a  pe^on.  who  had  piit  '^erfelf  under 
liis  protection.     *  All  the  laws  of  the 
land,'  faid  he,  '  cannot  now  untie  the 
knots  by  which  we  are  bound  toge- 
ther; and  therefore  I  will  guard  her 
as  my  own  property  ;  fo  th.it  you  had 
better  defift  From  your   fruitlefs  at- 
tempt, and  thereby  confult  you 
fafety  :  for,  by   the   God  that  made 
me!  I  will  difcharge  my  piece  upon 
you,  as  fodn  as  you  iet  your  nole  with- 
in the  door  j  and  your  blood  be  upon 
your  ovvn  head/  Thefe  menaces  from 
a  citizen's  clerk  vvould  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  motives  for  Pickle  to  (torm  the 
breach,  although  they  had  not  been  rein- 
forced by  that  declaration,  which   in- 
formed him  of  Emilia's  having  beftow- 
ed  herfelf  in  marriage  upon  fuch  a  con- 
temptible rival.  This  fole  consideration 
added  wings  to  his  impetuofity,  and  he 
applied  his  foot  to  the  door  with  fuch 
irrefiftible  force,  as  burfted  it  open  in  an 
inltant,  entering  at  the  feme  time  with  a 
piftol  ready  cocked  in  his  hand.     His 
antagonift,  inftead  of  firing  his  bhin- 
derbufs,  when  he  law  him   approach, 
ftarted  back  with  evident  flgns  of  fur- 
j>rize    and    confternation,    exclaiming, 

*  Lord  Jefus!  Sir,  you  are  not  the  man! 

*  and,  without  doubt,  are  under  ijine 

*  miftake  with  regard  to  us.' 

Before  Peregrine  had  time  to  ariPver 
this  falutation,  the  la  iy  hearing  it,  ad- 
vanced to  him,  and  pulling  off  a  m'riik, 
idifcovered  a  face  which  he  h^d  never  iern 
before.  The  Gorgon's  head,  accord- 
ing to  the  fables  of  antiquity,  never  rind 
a  more  inftantaneous  or  petrifying  L-fFect, 
than  that  which  this  countenance  pro- 
duced in  the  arlenimed  youth.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  this  unknown  object, 
as  if  they  had  been  attracted  by  the 
power  of  inchantmentj  his  feet  Itemed 
rivetted  to  the  ground  j  and  after  having 
jftood  motionlefs  for  the  fpace  of  a  few 
minutes,  -he  dropped  down  in  an  apo- 
plexy of  difappointment  and  defpair. 
The  Swifs,  who  had  followed  him,  u-e- 
ing  his  mafter  in  this  condition,  lifted 
him  up,  and  laying  him  upon  a  bed  in 
ihe  next  room,  lethira  blood  iminedi- 


ately,  without  hefitntion,  being  always 

provided  with  a.  cafe  of  Unco  -.   MM  Mill 

till  ucci-ierts  or.  :''ie  run.!.     To  this  fbre- 

!.i  nil  fjrobr.bi.iLy,        :s 

his    iifr.      By  virtue  <>      i 

vci-y  c»pioi!3  evacuation,  h 

.  ne  had  undergone,   i 
diiti^^ious  fever  in    h:<;  blood  j 
phyfic;an   being  called   from    Lhe  nr:xt 
market-town,  feveral  days  tiapkd  be- 
fore he  would  anivver  for  liis life. 


CHAP.     '^L 

f>E?.EGP.I.ME  SENDS  A  MESSAGE  T9 
MRS.  GAUNTLET,  WHO  REJECTS 
HIS  PROPOSAL.  HE  REPAIRS  TO 
THE  GARRISON. 

AT  length,  however,  his  conMitu- 
tion  overcame  his  difenfe,  though 
not  before  it  had  in  a  great  meafure 
tamed  the  fury  of  his  dilpciition,  and 
brought  him  to  a  fertous  confederation 
of  his  conduct.  In  this  humiliation  of 
his  fpirits,  he  reflected  with  fhnrhe  and 
rerrlorfe  upori  his  treachery  to  the  fair, 
the  innocent  Emilia  j  he  remembered  his, 
former  fentiments  in  Ivjr  favour,  as 
well  as  the  injunctions  of  his  dying  tin- 
cb  j  he  recollected  his  intimacy  with  her 
brother,  againit  which  he  had  fo  bafely 
finned;  and  revolving  ill  the  circurai- 
ilances  of  her  conduct,  found  itfo  com- 
rnendable,  fpirited,  and  noble,  that  he 
deemed  her  an  object  of  fufricient  digni- 
ty to  merit  his  honourable  :iddrefTes,  evert 
though  his  duty  had  not  been  concerned 
in  the  clecifion  :  but,  obligated  as  he 
was,  to  make  reparation  to  a  worthy 
family,  which  he  had  fo  grossly  injured, 
he  thought  he  could  not  manifeU:  his  re- 
formation too  foon  ;  and,  whenever  he 
found  himfelf  able  to  hold  a  pen,  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Gauntlet,  wherein  he 
acknowledged,  with  many  expreffions 
of  forrow  and  contritiorr,  that  he  had 
acted  a  part  altogether  unbecoming  a 
man  of  honour,  and  Ihould  never  enj»y 
the  leaft  tranquillity  of  mind,  until  he 
(hould  have  merited  her  tbrgivenef$, 
He  proteHed,  that  although  his  happinefs 
entirely  depended  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  Emilia,  he  would  even  renounce 
nil  hope  of  being  bkffed  with  her  favour, 
if  fhe  could  point  out  any  other  method 
of  making  reparation  ;o  that  amiab'e 
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young  lady,  but  by  laying  his  heart  and 
fortune  at  her  feet,  and  fubmitting  him- 
felf  to  her  pleafure  during  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life.  He  conjured  her,  there- 
fore, in  the  moft  pathetick  manner,  to 
pardon  him,  in  confideration  of  his  fin- 
cere  repentance,  and  to  ufe  her  maternal 
influence  with  her  daughter, fo  as  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  wait  upon  her 
with  a  wedding  ring,  as  foon  as  his 
health  would  allow  him  to  undertake  the 
journey. 

This  explanation  being  difpatched  by 
Pipes,  who  had  by  this  time  found  his 
matter,  the  young  gentleman  enquir- 
ed about  the  couple  whom  he  had  fo 
unfortunately  purl'ued,  and  uoderftood 
from  his  valet  de  chambre,  who  learned 
the  (lory  from  their  own  mouths,  that 
the  lady  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich 
Jew,  and  her  attendant  no  other  than 
his  apprentice,  who  had  converted  her 
to  Chriftianity,  and  married  her  at  the 
fame  time  ;  that  this  fecret  having  taken 
air,  the  old  Ifraelite  had  contrived  a 
fcheme  to  feparate  them  for  ever  j  and 
they  being  apprized  of  his  intention,  had 
found  means  to  elope  from  his  houfe, 
v/ith  a  view  of  weltering  themfelves  in 
France,  until  the  affair  could  be  made 
tip ;  that  feeing  three  men  ride  after  them 
with  fuch  eagernefs  and  fpeed,  they  never 
doubted  that  thepurfuers  were  her  father, 
and  fome  friends  or  domefticks,  and  on 
that  fuppoiition  had  fled  with  the  utmcfl 
difpatch  and  trepidation,  until  they  had 
found  themfelves  happily  undeceived,  at 
jhat  verv  inftant  when  they  ex  peeled  no- 
thing but  mifchief  and  misfortune:  laft- 
Jy,  the  Swifs  gave  him  to  underitand, 
that  after  having  profeffed  fome  concern 
for  his  deplorable  fituation,  and  enjoyed 
a  flight  refrefhment,  they  had  taken 
their  departure  for  Dover,  and  in  all 
likelihood  were  fafdy  arrived  at  Paris. 

In  four  and  twenty  hours  after  Pipes 
w-as  charged  with  his  commiflion,  he 
brought  back  an  anfwer  from  the  mother 
of  Emilia,  couched  in  thefe  words. 


<    SIR, 

I  Received  the  favour  of  yours,  nnd 
*  am  glad,  for  your  own  fake,  that 
you  have  attained  a  due  fer.fe  and  con- 
viclion  of  your  unkind  and  unchrif- 
tian  behaviour  to  poor  Emy.    I  thank 
God,  none  of  rny  children  were  ever 
Ib  infulted  before.     Give  me  leave  to 
\  ou,  Sir,    my  daughter  was   no 


upftart,  without  friends  «i  ^.uuvauuw^ 
but  a  young  lady  as  well  bred,  andl 
better  born,  than  moft  private  gentle- 
women in  the  kingdom :  and  therefore, 
though  you  had  no  efteem  for  her  per- 
fon,  you  ought  to  have  paid  fome  re- 
gard to  her  family,  which  (no  dif- 
paragement  to  you,  Sir)  is  more  ho- 
nourable than  your  own.  As  for  your 
propofal,  Mifs  Gauntlet  will  not  hear 
of  it,  being  that  fhe  thinks  her  ho- 
nour will  not  allow  her  to  liften  to  any 
terms  of  reconciliation ;  and  fhe  is 
not  yet  fo  deftitute,  as  to  embrace  an 
offer  to  which  fhe  has  the  lead  objec- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  fhe  is  fa 
much  indiipofed,  that  fhe  cannot  pof*- 
fibly  let  company;  fo- 1  beg  you  will 
not  take  the  trouble  of  making  a  fruit- 
lefs  journey  to  this  place.  Perhaps 
your  future  conduct  may  deferre  her 
forgivenefs;  and  really,  as  I  am  con- 
cerned for  your  happinefs,  which  you 
a  flu  re  me  depends  upon  her  conde- 
fcenfion,  I  wifh  with  all  my  heart  it 
may;  and  am,  notwithftanding  all 
that  has  happened,  your  iincere  well 
wifher, 

'  CECILIA  GAUNTLET.' 

From  this  epiftle,  and  the  information 
of  his  meflenger,  our  hero  learned,  that 
his  miftrefs  had  actually  profited  by  hi* 
wild-goofe  chace,  fo  as  to  make  a  fafe 
retreat  to  her  mother's  houfe.  Though 
forry  to  hear  of  her  indifpofition,  he  was 
alfo  piqued  at  her  implacability,  as  well 
as  at  fome  (lately  paragraphs  of  the  let- 
rer,  in>  which  (he  thought)  the  good 
lady  had  confulted  her  own  vanity  ra- 
ther than  her  good-feufe.  Thefe  ma- 
tives  of  refentment  helped  him  to  b«ar 
his  difappointment  like  a  philofopher, 
efpecially  as  he  had  now  quieted  hi* 
confidence,  in  proffering  to  redrefs  the 
injury  he  had  done  j  and,  moreover, 
found  himielf,  with  regard  to  his  love, 
in  a  calm  ftate  of  hope  and  refignation. 

A  feafonable  fit  of  illnefs  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  for  the  turbulence  of 
paffion.  Such  a  reformation  had  th.e 
fever  produced  in  the  eeconomy  of  his' 
thtni;;hts,  that  he  moralized  like  an 
apoltle,  and  projected  feveral  prudential 
fchemes  for  his  future  conduct. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  foon  as  his  health 
was  fufnciently  re-eftabliftied,  he  took  a 
trip  to  the  tjarrifonj  in  order  to  vifit  his 
friends  j  aiTd  learned  from  Hatchway's 

own 
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©wn  mouth,  that  he  had  broke  the  ice 
of  courtfhip  to  his  aunt,  and  that  his 
addrefles  were  now  fairly  afloat ;  though 
when  he  firft  declared  hiinfeif  to  the 
•widow,  after  me  had  been  duly  pre- 
pared for  the  occafion  by  her  niece  and 
the  reft  of  her  friends,  me  had  received 
his  propofal  with  a  becoming  referve, 
and  pioully  wept  at  the  remembrance  of 
her  hufband,  obferving,  that  fhe  lliould 
jaever  meet  with  his  fellow. 

Peregrine  promoted  the  lieutenant's 
fuit  with  all  his  influencej  and  all  Mrs. 
Trunnion's  objections  to  the  match  be- 
ing furmounted,  it  was  determined  that 
the  day  of  marriage  fiiould  be  put  off 
for  three  months,  that  her  reputation 
might  not  iuflfer  by  a  precipitate  en- 
gagement. His  next  care  was  to  give 
orders  for  creeling  a  plain  marble  mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  on 
which  the  following  infcription,  com- 
pofed  by  the  bridegroom,  actually  ap- 
peared in  golden  letters. 

Here  lies, 

Foundered  in  a  fathom  and  half, 
The  ihcll 

Of 

HAWSER  TRUNNION,  Efq. 
formerly  commander  of  a  iquadroa 

In  his  majefty's  feryke, 
"Who  broach'd  to,  at  five  P.  M.  Oft.  X. 

Jn  the  year  of  his  age 
Threefcore  and  nineteen. 

He  kept  his  guns  always  loaded, 

And  his  tackle  ready  manned, 

And  never  /hewed  his  pi>op  to  the  enemy, 

Except  when  he  tool:  her  in  tow  j 

But,  his  fhot  being  expended, 

His  match  burnt  out, 
And  his  upper-works  decayed, 

He  was  funk 
By  Death's  fuperior  weight  of  metal. 

Neverthelefs, 
He  will  be  weighed  again 

Ac  the  Great  I  'ay, 

His  rigging    refitted, 

And  his  timbers  repaired; 

And,  with  one  broad-fide, 

Make   his    advt.-rfary 

Strike  in  his  turn. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

HE  RETURNS  TO  LONDON,  AND 
MEETS  ..WITH  CADWALLADER, 
WHO  ENTERTAINS  HIM  WITH 
MANY  CURIOUS  PARTICULARS. 
< T.RABTREE  SOUNDS  THE  DU- 


CHESS, AND  UNDECEIVES  PIC- 
KLE j  V/HO,  BY  AN  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY ACCIDENT,  BECOMES  AC- 
QUAINTED WITH  ANOTHER'LA- 
DY  OF  QUALITY. 

THE  young  gentleman  having  per- 
formed thefe  laft  offices,  in  honour 
of  his  deceafed  benefactor,  and  preient- 
ed  Mr.  Joker  to  the  long-expected  liv- 
ing, which  at  this  time  happened  t-  be 
vacant,  returned  to  London,  and  re- 
fumed  his  former  gaiety  :  not  that  he  was 
able  to  fhake  Emilia  from  his  thought, 
or  even  to  remember  her  without  violent 
emotions ;  for,  as  he  recovered  his  vi- 
gour, his  former  impatience  recurred  ; 
and  therefore  he  rcfolvcd  to  plunge  him- 
felf  headlong  into  fome  intrigue;,  that 
might  engage  his  paflions,  and  imuife 
his  imagination. 

A  man  of  his  accomplifliments  could 
not  fail  to  meet  with  a  variety  of  i'ub- 
jects,  on  which  his  gallantry  would  have 
been  properly  exerciled ;  and  this  abun- 
dance di  (tract  ed  his  choice,  which  at 
any  time  was  apt  to  be  influenced  by 
caprice  and  whim.  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  had  lifted  his  view, 
through  a  matrimonial  peifpectlve,  as 
high  as  a  lady  of  the  firlt  quality  and 
diltinction  ;  and  now  that  he  was  re- 
fufed  by  Mils  Gauntlet,  and  enjoyed  a 
little  refpite  from  the  agonies  of  that 
flame  which  her  charms  had  kindled  in 
his  heart,  hs  renewed  his  affiduities  to 
her  grace.  Though  he  durft  not  yet 
riik  an  explanation,  he  enjoyed  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  himfelf  fc  well  received  in, 
quality  of  a  particular  acquaintance,  that 
he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  belief  of 
his  having  made  fome  progrefs  in  her 
heart ;  and  was  confirmed  in  this  con- 
ceited notion,  by  the  afTurarrces  of  her 
womnn,  whom  by  liberal  largefTes  he 
retained  in  his  intereft,  bccatife  Ihe  found 
means  to  perfuade  him,  that  file  was  in 
the  confidence  of  her  lady.  But,  not- 
withftanding  this  encouragement,  and 
the  fanguine  fuggeftions  of  his  own 
vanity,  he  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  ex- 
pofmg  himfelf  to  her  ridicule  and  re- 
fentment  by  a  premature  declaration, 
and  determined  topoftpone  his  addrelles, 
until  he  fhould  be  more  certified  of  the 
probability  of  fucceeding  in  his  at- 
tempt. 

While  he  remained  in  this  hefitation 

and  fufpenfe,  he  was  one  morning-  very 

agreeably  furprized  with  the  appearance 

G  g  a  of 
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of  his  friend  Crabtree ;  who,  by  the 
permiffion  of  Pipes,  to  whom  he  was 
well  known,  entered  his  chamber  before 
he  was  awake,  and,  by  u  violent  (hake 
of  the  moulder,  diitngaged  him  from 
the  arms  of  fleep.  The  firlt  compli- 
rnenls  having  mutually  pafled,  Cud- 
•wallader  gave  him  to  understand,  that 
he  had  arrived  in  town  over  night  in  the 
fiage- coach  from  Bath,  and  entertained 
him  with.fuch  a  ludicrous  account  of 
his  fellow-travellers,  that  Peregrine,  for 
the  firfttims  fince  their  parting,  indulg- 
ed himielf  in  mirth,even  to  the  hazard  pi" 
iuffocnticn. 

Crabtree  having  rehearfed  fhcfe  ad- 
ventures, in  fuch  a  peculiarity  of  man- 
ner, as  added  infinite  ridicule  to  every 
circumftance,  and  repeated  every  fcan- 
daious  report  which  had  circulated  at 
the  Bath  after  Peregrine's  departure, 
xvas  informed  by  the  youth,  that  he  har- 
boured a  defign  upon  the  perfon  of  fuch 
a  duchefs,  and  in  all  appearance  had  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  his  reception ;  but, 
that  he  would  not  venture  to  declare 
himfelf,  until  he  fliould  be  more  afcer- 
tainea  of  her  ienUmcnts  :  ar^d  therefore, 
hebeg;.>d  leave  lo  depend  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  his  friend  Cadwallader, 
who,  he  knew,  was  admitted  to  her 
parties. 

The  mifanthrope,  before  he  would 
promife  his  nfliftanre,  afked  if  his  pro- 
ipec~l  verged  towards  matrimony}  and 
our  adventurer  (who  guefTed  the  mean- 
ing -of  his  queftion)  replying  in  the 
negative,  he  undertook  the  office  of  re- 
connoitring her  inclination  ;  protefting 
at  the  i'arne  time,  that  he-  would  never 
concern  himielf  in  any  icheme  that  did 
not  tend  to  die  difgrace  and  deception 
ofallthefex.  On  thefe  conditions,  he 
efpoi:  I  thf  iritereft  of  our  hero  ;  and  a 
plan  was  immediately  concerted,  in  con- 
tequerice  of  which  they  met  by  accident 
at  her  grace's  table.  Pickle  having  rtay- 
ed  ail  the  fore-part  of  the  evening,  and 
/at  out  all  the  company,  except  the  mi- 
lanthrope  and  a  certain  widow  lady, 
who  was  faid  to  be  in  the  fecrets  of  my 
lady  duchefs,  went  away  on  pretence 
of  on  indifpenfible  engagement,  that 
Crabtree  might  have  a  proper  opportu- 
nity of  making  hirrj  the  fubjeft  of  cpn- 
veriation. 

Accordingly,  he  h,-?d  f'carce  quitted 
the  apartment,  when  this  cynic  attend- 
ing him  to  the  door,  with  a  look  of 
tnorcie  diiuiiin.  *  Were  i  an  abfolute 


prince,'  faid  he,  «  and  that  fellow  ony 
of  my  fubject,  I  would  order  him  to 
be  cloathed  in  fack-cloth,  and  he 
mould  drive  my  ailes  to  water,  that 
his  lofty  fpirit  might  be  lowered  tq 
the  level  of  his  deferts.  The  pride  of  a 
peacock  is  downright  felf-demal,  when 
compared  with  the  vanity  of  that  cox- 
comb, which  was  naturally  arrogant, 
but  is  now  rendered  altogether  intole- 
rable, b\  the  reputation  he  acquired  at 
Bath,  for  kicking abully,  outwitting  a 
club  ol  law  fharpers,  and  divers  other 
pi^r.ks,  in  the  execution  of  which  he 
was  more  lucky  than  wife.  But  no- 
thing has  contributed  fo  much  to  the 
increafe  of  his  infolence  and  fulf- con- 
ceit, as  the  favour  he  found  among  the 
ladies.  Aye,  the  ladjes,  Madam!  I 
care  not  who  knows  it:  the  ladies, 
who  (^  their  honour  be  it  fpoken) 
never  fail  to  patronize  foppery  and 
folly,  provided  they  foiicit  their  en- 
couragement. And  yet  this  dog  was 
not  on  the  footing  of  thole  hermaphro- 
ditical  animals,  who  may  be  reckon- 
ed  among  the  number  of  waiting- 
women,  who  air  your  fliifts,  comb 
your  lap-dogs,  examine  your  nofes 
with  magnifying  glafles  in  *>ider  to 
fqueeze  out  the  worms,  o;_';m  your 
teeth-bruflies,  iweeten  v,>ur  handker- 
chiefs, and  foften  wafle  paper  for  your 
occafions.  This  fellow,  Pickle,  was 
entertained  for  more  important  pur- 
poiesj  his  turn  of  duty  never  came 
till  all  thofe  lapwings  were  gone  to 
rooit ;  then  he  fcaled  windows,  leap- 
ed over  garden  vnlls,  anl  was  let  in 
by  Mrs.  Betty  in  the  dark.  N^y, 
the  m~  gift  rates  of  Bath  complimented 
him  with  the  freedom  of  the  corpo- 
ration, merely  becanfe,  through  his 
means,  the  waters  had  gained  e>Ura- 
ordinary  credit  j  for  every  female  of 
a  tolerable  appearance,  that  went  thi- 
ther on  account  of  her  fterility,  got 
the  better  of  her  complaint,  during 
his  refidence  at  the  Bath;  and  now, 
the  fellow  thinks  no  woman  can  with- 
fland  his  addrefles.  He  had  not  been 
here  three  minutes,  when  I  could  per- 
ceive with  half  an  eye  that  he  had 
marketj  out  your  grace  for  a  con- 
queft  5  I  mean,  in  an  honourable  way; 
though  the  rafcal  has  impudence  q- 
nough  to  attempt  any  thin^."1  So  fay- 
ing, he  fixed  ins  eyes  upon  the  ducheis, 
who  (while  her  face  glowed  with  indig- 
nation) turning  to  her  confidante,  ex- 
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yreffed  hetfelf  in  thefe  words.  *  Upon 
my  life!  I  believe  there  is  actually 
fome  truth  in  what  this  old  ruffian 
fays }  I  have  myfelf  obferved  that 
young  fellow  eying  me  with  a  very 
particular  ftare.'— '  It  is  not  to  be  at 
all  wondered  at,1  faid  her  friend, '  that 
a  youth  of  his  complexion  fhould  be 
fcnfible  to  the  charms  of  your  grace  ! 
but  I  dare  fay,  he  would  not  prefume 
to  entertain  any  but  the  moft  honour- 
able and  refpectful  fentiments.' 

Rcfpectfhl  fentiments !'  cried  my  lady, 
with  a  look  of  ineffable  dildain  j  '  if  I 
thought   the  fellow  had  affurance  e- 
noup;h   to  think  of  me  in  any  fliape. 
I  proteft  I  would  forbid  him' my  houle. 
Upon   my  honour,  fuch   initances  of 
audacity  mould  induce  perfons  of  qua- 
lity to  keep  your  fmall  gentry  at  a 
greater  diftance  ;  for  they  are  very  apt 
to  grow  impudent  upon  the  lead  coun- 
tenance or  encouragement.' 
Cadwallader,  fatisfied  with  this  de- 
claration, changed'  the  fubject  of  dif- 
courfe,  and  next  day  communicated  his 
difcoverv    to  his    friend   Pickle ;  who, 
upon  this  occaliou,  felt  the  molt  fling- 
ing fenfations   of  mortified  pride,  and 
relblved  te  quit  his  pi\;fpect  with  a  good 
grace.     Nor  did   the  execution  of  this 
{elf-denying  fcheme  colt  him  one  mo- 
rn nfs   uneafinefs  ;    for  his  heart  had 
never  been  interefted  in  the  purfuit,  and 
his  vanity  triumphed  in    the  thoughts 
of  manifefting   his  indifference.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  very  next  time  he  yifited 
her  grace,  his  behaviour  was  rem.irk- 
ably  frank,  fprightly,  and  difengaged; 
and  the  fubject  of  love  being  artfully 
introduced  by  the  widow,  who  had  been 
directed  to  found  his  inclinations,    he 
rallied  the  paflion  with  great  eafe  and 
ieverity,  and  made  no  fcruple  pf  de- 
flaring  himfelf  heart-whole. 

Though  the  duchels  had  refenfed  his 
fuppofed  affection,  (lie  was  now  offended 
at  his  infeniibility,  and  even  fignified 
her  difgult,  by  obferving,  that  perhaps 
his  attention  to  his  own  qualifications 
Screened  him  from  the  impreifion  of  all 
other  objects. 

While  he  enjoyed  this  farcafm,  the 
meaning  of  which  he  could  plainly  dif- 
cern,  the  company  was  joined  by  a  cer- 
tain virtuoib,  who  had  gained  free  ac- 
cefs  to  all  the  great  families  of  the  land, 
by  his  notable  talent  of  goffipping  and 
buffoonery.  He  was  now  in  the  feventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  ag«  j  his  birth  was  fo 


obfcure,  that  h»  icarce  knew  his  father1? 
name  j  his  education  fiiitablc  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  deicent;  his  character  piuV 
lickly  branded  with  homicide,  profli- 
gacy, and  breach  of  truit:  yet  this  man, 
by  the  happy  inheritance  of  impregnn'ola 
effrontery,  and  a  lucky  proititution  ci 
all  principle  in  rendering  himfelf  fub- 
fervient  to  the  appetites  of  the  great,  had 
attained  to  an  independency  of  fortune, 
as  well  as  to  fuch  a  particular  lhare  of 
favour  among  the  quality,  that  although 
he  was  well  known  to  h:ive  pimped  for 
three  generations  of  the  nobility,  there 
was  not  •<.  l:\dy  or"  kifhion  in  the  king- 
dom who  fcrupled  to  admit  him  to  her 
toilette,  or  even  to  be  fquired  by  him 
Ln  any  publick  place  of  entertainment. 
N-./t  but  th  tt  this  fage  -,vas  occationally 
ufeful  to  his  fellow -creatures,  by  theie 
connexions  with  people  of  fortune;  for, 
he  often  undertook  to  folicit  chanty  in. 
behalf  of  diltreffed  objects,  with  a  view 
of  embezzling  one  half  of  the  benefac- 
tions. It  was  an  errand  of  this  kind 
that  now  brought  him  to  the  houfe  of 
her  grace. 

After  having  fat  a  few  minutes,  he 
told  the  company,  that  he  would  favour 
them  with  a  very  proper  opportunity  to 
extend  their  benevolence,  for  the  relief 
of  a  poor  gentlewoman,  who  was  re- 
duced to  the  molt  abje6l  mifery,  by  the 
death  of  her  huiband,  and  ju!t  delivered 
of  a  couple  of  fine  boys.  They,  more- 
over, underftood  from  his  information, 
that  this  objecl:  was  daughter  of  a  good 
family,  who  had  renounced  her.  in  con- 
fequence  of  her  marrying  an  enfign  with- 
out a  fortune;  and  even  obltrucled  his 
promotion  with  all  their  influence  and 
power;  a  circumftance  of  barbarity, 
which  had  made  fuch  an  impreiTion  upon 
his  mind,  as  diforderetl  his  brain,  and 
drove  him  -o  defpair,  in  a  fit  of  which  he 
had  made  away  with  himfelf,  leaving  his 
wife  then  big  with  child,  to  all  the  hor- 
rprs  of  indigence  and  grief. 

Various  were  the  criticifms  on  this 
pathetick  picture,  which  the  old  m:m 
drew  with  great  expreflion.  My  lady 
duchefs  concluded,  that  (lie  mult  be  a 
creature  void  of  all  feeling  and  reflec- 
tion, who  could  furvive  fuch  aggravated 
mifery;  therefore,  did  not  defervc  to  be 
relieved,  except  in  the  character  of  a 
common  beggar;  and  was  generous 
enough  to  ofer  a  recommendation,  by 
which  ftie  would  be  admitted  into  an 
infirmary,  to  which  her  grace  was  a  fub- 
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Icriber;  at  the  fune  time,  advifing  the 
foiicitor  to  fend  the  twins  to  the  Found- 
ling Hofpitnl,  where  they  would  be  care- 
sully  nurfed  and  brought  up,  fo  as  to  be- 
»ome  ufeful  members  to  the  common- 
wealth.    Another  lady,    with  all   due 
/inference  to  the  opinion  of  the  ducheis, 
was  free  enough  to  blame  the  generofity 
of  her  grace,  which  would  only  ferve 
to  encourage  children  in  ine;r  diiobedi- 
*nce  to  th«ir  parents,  and  might  be  the 
means  not  only  of  prolonging  the  diftrefs 
*£  the  wretched  creature,    but  allb  of 
ruining  the  constitution  of  fome  young 
heir,  perhaps  the  ho]>e  of  a  great  family  ! 
for  ihe  did  luppofe  that  Madam,  when 
Jhcr  month  Ihould  be  up,  and  her  brats 
difpofed  of,  would   fpread  her  attrac- 
tions to  the  publick,  (provided  me  could 
profit  by  her  pcdbn)  and,  in  the  uiual 
way,  make  a  regular  progrefs  fiom  St. 
James's  to  Drury  Lane.      She  appre- 
hended, for  thde  reafbns,  that  their  com- 
panion would  be  moll  effectually  (hewn, 
in  leaving  her  to  perifii  in  her  prefent 
aeeeffity:  and  that   the  old  gentleman 
xvould  be  unpardonable,  (houid  he  per- 
£it  in  his  endeavours  to  relieve  her.     A 
third  member  of  this  tender-hearted  fo- 
eiety,   after  having  afked  if  the  young  * 
Mroman  wris    handfome,  and  been  an- 
swered  in    the   negative,    allowed   that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  reafon  in  what 
had  been  faid  by  the  honourable  perfon 
who  fpoke  laft1;  neverthelefs,  flie  humbly 
conceived  her  fentencc  would  admit  of 
fome  mitigation.     4  Let  the  bantlings,' 
laid  me,  *  be  lent  to  the  hofpital,  "ac- 
cording  to  the  advice  of  her  grace, 
and  a  fmall   collection  be  made   for 
the   prefent   fupport  of  the   mother j 
and  when  her  health  is  recovered,  I 
will  tike  her  into  my  family,  in  qua- 
lity of  an  upper  fervant,  or  medium 
between    me    and    my    woman  j    for, 
upon  my  lift;  \  I  can't  endure  to  chide, 
or  give  directions  to  a  creature,  who 
is,  in  point  of  birth   and   education, 
but  one  degree  above  the  vulgar/ 
This  jtroiiof.il  met  with  univcrial  ap- 
pr.MK.tion.  "  The   duchds   (to  her  im- 
mortal honour)  began  the  contribution 
tsith  a  crown  j.fb  that    the  rell.  of  the 
•ompnny  were  obliged  to  refirift  their 
liberality  to  half  theYum,  that  her  grace 
might  not  be   affronted:  and  the  pro- 
pofer   demanding    the    poor    woman's 
name  and  place  of  abode,  the  old    me- 
rfhtor  could  not  help  givicg  her  ladylliip 
.1  <ik«6'tioB,  though  he  WAS  ex- 


teemely  mortified  (on  more  accounts 
than  one)  to  find  fuch  an  iflue  to  his  fo- 
licitation. 

Peregrine,  who,  though  humorous  as 
'winter,  bad  a  tear  for  pity,  and  an 
hand  open  as  day  for  melting  charity^ 
was  (hocked  at  the  nature  and  refult 
of  this  ungenerous  confultation.  He 
contributed  his  half-crown,  however  j 
and  retiring  from  the  company,  betook 
himfelf  to  the  lodgings  of  the  forlorn 
lady  in  the  ftraw,  according  to  the  di- 
rection he  had  heard.  Upon  enquiry, 
he  underftood,  that  me  was  then  vifited 
by  fome  charitable  gentlewoman,  who 
had  lent  for  a  nurfe,  and  waited  the  re- 
turn of  the  mefTenger  j  and  he  fent  up 
his  refpe£ts,  dellring  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  iee  her,  on  pretence  of  having 
been  intimate  with  her  late  hufband. 

Though  the  poor  woman  hnd  never 
heard  of  his  name,  me  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  deny  his  requett ;  and  he  was  con- 
dueled  to  a  paltry  chamber  in  the  third 
fiory,  where  he  found  this  unhappy 
widow  fitting  upon  a  truckle-bed,  and 
fuckling  one  of  her  infants,  with  the 
molt  piteous  expreflion  of  anguifh  in  her 
features,  which  were  naturally  regular 
and  fweet,  while  the  other  was  fondled 
on  the  knee  of  a  perfon,  whofe  attention 
was  fo  much  ingrofled  by  her  little 
charge,  that  for  the  prefent  flie  could 
mind  nothing  elfe  :  and  k  was  not  till 
after  the  firft  compliments  parted  betwixt 
the  haplefs  mother  and  our  adventurer, 
that  he  perceived  th«  ftranger's  counte- 
nance, which  infpired  him  with  the 
higheft  efteem  and  admiration.  He  be- 
held all  the  graces  of  elegance  and  beau- 
ty, brea'hing  fentirnent  and  beneficence, 
and  foftened  into  the  iwoft  inchanting 
fendernefs  of  weeping  fympathy.  When 
he  declared  the  caufe  of  his  vifit,  which 
was  no  other  than  the  defire  of  befriend- 
ing the  diftrefled  lady,  to  whom  he  pre- 
fented  a  bank-note  for  twenty  proumis, 
he  was  favoured  with  fuch  a  look  of 
complacency  by  this  amiably  phantom, 
who  might  have  been  juftly  taken  for 
an  angel  miniitering  to  the  neceflities  of 
mortals,  that  his  whole  foul  was  tranf- 
ported  with  love  and  veneration.  Nor 
was  this  prepoflefilon  diminifhed  by  the 
information  of  the  widow;  who,  after 
having  manifefted  her  gratitude  in  a 
flood  "of  tears,  told  him,  that  the  un- 
known object  of  his  etteem  was  a  perfon. 
of  honour,  who  having  heard  by  acci- 
dent of  her  deplorable  iituaticn,  had 
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immediately  obeyed  the  dictates  of  her 
humanity,  and  come  in  perfon  to  re- 
lieve her  di.'rrefs;  that  flie  had  not  only 
generoufly  fuppiied  her  with  money  tor 
prefent  fu  iterance,  but  alfo  un-dertaken 
to  provide  a  nurfe  for  her  babes,  and 
even  promifed  to  favour  her  with  pro- 
tection, fhould  fhe  furvive  her  preient 
melancholy  fituation.  To  thefe  articles 
of  intelligence  fhe  added,  that  the  name 
of  her  benefacVefs  was  the  celebrated 
Lady  -,  to  whofe  character  the  youth 
was  no  ftranger,  though  he  had  never 
ieen  her  perfon  before.  The  killing 
edge  of  her  charms  was  a  little  blunted" 
by  the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune} 
but  no  man  x)f  talte  and  imagination, 
whofe  nerves  were  not  quite  chilled  with 
the  frott  of  age,  could  even  at  that  time 
look  upon  her  with  impunity.  And  as 
Peregrine  faw  her  attractions  heightened 
by  the  tender  office  in  which  fhe  was  en- 
gaged, he  was  fin  it  ten  with  her  beauty, 
and  fo  raviflied  with  her  compafTion, 
that  he  could  not  fupprefs  his  emotions, 
but  applauded  her  benevolence  with  all 
the  warmth  of  enthufiafm. 

Her  lady  (hip  received  his  compliments 
with  great  pohtenefs  and  affability.  And 
the  o^cafion  on  which  they  met  being 
equally  interefting  to  both,  an  acquain- 
tance commenced  between  them,  nr.d 
they  concerted  meafures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widow  and  her  two  children,  one 
of  whom  our  hero  befpoke  for  his  own 
godfon;  for  Pickle  was  not  fo  obfcure 
in  the  beau  monde,  but  that  his  fame 
had  reached  the  ears  of  this  lady?  who, 
therefore,  did  not  difcourage  his  ad- 
vances towards  her  frienclfhipand  efteem. 

All  the  particulars  relating  to  their 
charge  being  adjufted,  he  attended  her 
lady  (hip  to  her  own  houfe;  and,  by  her 
converlation,  had  the  pleafure  of  find- 
ing her  understanding  fuitable  to  her 
other  accomplifhmems.  Nor  had  flie 
any  reafon  to  think,  that  our  hero's 
qualifications  had  been  exaggerated  by 
common  report. 

One  of  their  adopted  children  died 
before  it  was  baptized;  fo  that  their 
care  concentered  in  the  other,  for  whom 
they  ftood  fponfors.  Underrb.nding  that 
the  old  agent  was  become  troubk-lbme 
in  his  viiits  to  the  mother,  to  whom  he 
now  began  toadminifter  fucb  couniel  as 
Shocked  the  delicacy  of  her  virtue,  they 
removed  her  into  another  lodging,  where 
Ihe  would  not  be  expo  fed  to  his  machi- 
nations. In  lefs  than  a.  month,  our 
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hero  learned  from  a  tjobleman  of  his 
acquaintance,  that  the  hoary  pandar 
had  actually  engaged  to  procure  lor  him 
this  poor  afflicted  gentlewoman;  and 
being  ir  uft  rated  in  his  intention,  fublti- 
tuted  in  her  room  a  nyvnjw  from  the 
purlieus  of  Covent  Garden,  that  made 
his  lord  (hip  i'mart  feverely  for  the  fa- 
vours (lie  bellowed. 

Meanwhile,  Peregri-ffe  cultivated  his 
new  acquaintance  with  all  his  art  and 
affiduity,  prefuming,  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  her  reputation  and  fate,  as 
well  as  on  the  ftrength  of  his  own  merit, 
that,  in  time,  he  fhould  be  able  to  in- 
dulge that  paffion  which  had  begun  t» 
glow  within  his  bread. 

As  her  ladyfhip  had  undergone  a  vaft 
variety  of  fortune  and  adventure,  whick 
he  had  heard  indiftinetly  related,  wifk 
numberlefs  errors  and  mifieprefenta- 
tions,  he  was  no  fooner  entitled,  by  the 
familiarity  of  communication,  to  aflc 
ibch  a  favour,  than  he  earneftly  entreat- 
ed her  to  entertain  him  with  the  parti- 
culars cf  her  ftory.j  and,  by  dint  of 
importunity,  fhe  was  at  length  prevailed 
upon  (in  a  felect  partie)  to  gratify  hi* 
curioltty  in  thefe  words. 


CHAP.     IX. 
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the  circumftances  of  the 
<  which  I  am  going  to  relate, 
ycu  will  be  convin-ced  of  my  candour, 
while  you  are  informed  of  my  indif- 
cretion  :  you  will  be  enabled,  I  hope, 
to  perceive,  that  hov/foever  my  head 
may  have  erred,  my  heart  hath  nl~ 
ways  been  uncorrupted,\snd  that  I 
have  been  unhappy,  L-ccaufe  I  icved+ 
and  -jjas  a  ~voman. 
f  I  btlieve  I  need  not  obferve,  that  I 
was  the  only  child  of  a  man  of  gooi 
fortune,  who  indulged  me  in  my  in- 
fancy, with  ail  the  tcndernefs  of"  pa- 
teiual  affeclion;  and  when  I  V.TVS  fis 
years  old,  fent  me  to  a  private  fchoci, 
where  I  ilayed  till  my  age  was  tloi'.- 
bied,  and  became  fuch  a  favourite, 
that  I  was  (even  in  thofe  early  day?) 
canied  to  ?.li  the  places  of  pubi;<. 
verfion,  the  court  itielf  not  cxccpted; 
an  indulgence  that  flattered  my  lov* 
of  jneafuie,  to  which  I  was  r.aturaliy 
addicl^d,  and  e^cour^cd  thole  jt'ey; 

" 


«  -of  vanity  and  ambition  which  fpring 
1  wp  ib  early  in  the  human  mind. 

*  I    was    lively   and   good-natured, 
4  my  imagination  apt  to  run  riot,  my 

*  htart  liberal  and  difinterelled;  though 

*  I  was  ib  obftinately  attached  to  my 

*  own  opinions  that  I  could   not  well 
4  brook  contradiction  ;  and  in  the  whole 
4  of  rny  difpofition,  refcmbled  tha-t  of 
'  Henry  the    Fifth,    as   defcribed    by 

*  Shakcfpeare. 

'  In  my  thirteenth  year  I  went   to 

*  Bath,   where  I  was  tfril   introduced 
'  into  the  world  as  a  woman,  having 

*  been  intitled  to  that  privilege  by  my 

*  perfon,  which  was  remarkably  tall  for 

*  my  yearsj  and  there  my  fancy  was  quite 
'  captivated  by  the  variety  ot  dtverfions 
4  in  which  I  was  continually  engaged: 
«  net  that  the  parties  were  altogether 
4  new  to  me,  but  becaufe  I  now  found 
4  myfelf  considered  ns  a  perfon  of  con- 
'  fequence,  and  furroundtd  by  a  crowd 

*  of   admirers,  who   courted   my   ac- 
c  quaintance,  and  fed  my  vanity  \vith 
e  praile  and  adulation.     In  flioit,  whe- 

*  ther  or  not  I  deferved  their  encomi  urns, 
4  I  leave  the  world  to  judge;  but  ray 

*  perfon  was  commended,  and  my  ta- 
'  lent  in  dancing  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
4  plaufe.     No  wonder,  thsn,  that  every 
4  thing  appeared  joyous  to  a  young  crea- 

*  ture,  who  was  ib  void  of  experience 
4  and  difiunulation,  that   fhe   believed 

*  every  body's  heart  as  Sincere  as  her 

*  own,  and  every  object  fuch  as  it  ap- 
4  peared  to  be. 

4  Among  the  fwairis  who  Sighed,  or 

*  pretended  to  figh   for  me,  were  two 

*  that  bore  a  pretty  equal  mare  of  my 

*  favour;   (it  was  too  fuperficial  to  de- 

*  fcrve  the  name  of  love.)    One  of  thefe 

*  was  a  forward  youth  of  fixteen,  ex- 

*  tremely  hand  feme,  lively,  and  impu- 

*  dent:  he  attended  in  quality  of  page 

*  upon  the  Princefs  Amelia,  who  fpent 

*  that  ieafon  at  the  Bath.     The  other 

*  was   a    Scotch    nobleman    turned    of 
4  thirty,  who  was  graced  with  a  red 
4  ribband,  and  danced  particularly  well  j 

*  two  qualifications  of  great  we.ight  with 

*  a  girl  of  my  age,  whofe  heart  was  not 

*  deeply  interefted  in  the  cauie.  Never- 
4  thelel's,   the  page  prevailed  over  this 
4  formidable  rival;  though  our  amour 

*  went  no  farther  than  a  little  flirting, 

*  and  ceafed  entirely  when  I  left  the 
4  place. 

*  Next  year,  however,  I  revifited  this 

*  agreeable  Scene,  and  palled  my  time 


in  the  fame  circle  of  armifements  ;  i» 
which,  indeed,  each  fealbn  at  Bath  i"1 
exactly  refembled  by  that  which  fuc- 
ceeds,  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
company,  which  is  continually  vary- 
ing. There  I  met  with  the  fame  in- 
cenfe,  and  again  had  my  favourite, 
who  was  a  North  Briton,  and  captain 
of  foot,  near  forty  years  of  age,  and 
a  little  lame;  an  impediment  which  I 
did  not  difcover,  until  it  was  point- 
ed out  by  fome  of  my  companions^ 
who  rallied  me  upon  my  choice.  He 
was  always  chearful,  and  very  amo- 
rous; had  a  good  countenance,  and 
an  excellent  understanding;  poffefied 
a  great  deal  ef  art,  and  would  have 
perfuaded  me  to  marry  him,  had  I 
not  been  retrained  by  the  authority 
of  my  father,  whole  confent  was  to  be 
obtained  in  favour  of  a  man  of  hi$ 
fortune. 

4  At  the  fame  time,  many  propofals 
of  marriage  were  made  to  my  parents; 
but  as  they  came  from  people  whom 
I  did  not  like,  I  rejeaed  them  all  j 
being  determined  to  refufe  every  man 
who  did  not  make  his  addreflea  to 
myfelf  in  perfon,  becaufe  I  had  n» 
notion  of  marrying  for  any  thing  but 
love* 

*  Among  thefe  formal  prapofers  was  a 
Scottish,  earl,  whofe  pretenfions  were 
broke  off   by  fome  difference   about 
fettlements  ;  and  the  fon  of  an  Englifll 
baron,  with  whom  my  father  was  ia 
treaty,  when  he  carried  me  to  town » 
on  a  viiit  to  a  young  lady,  with  whom! 
I  had  been  intimate  from  my  infancy, 
She  was  juft  delivered  of  her  firft  fon^ 
for  whom  we  flood  fponfors  :  fo  that 
this   occafion    detained   us    a    whole 
month;  during  which,  I  went  to   a 
ball  at  court  on   the   queen's  birth- 
day, and  there,  for  the  firlt  time,  felt 
what  love  and  beauty  were. 

*  The  iecond  fon  of  Duke  H -r 

who  had  jult  returned  from  his  tra- 
vels, was  dancing  with  tke  princefs- 
royal,  when  .a  young  lady  came  and 
defired  me  to  go  and  fee  a  fh  anger, 
whom  all  the  world  admired :  uport 
which  1  followed  her  into  the  circle, 
and  obferved  this   object  of  admira- 
tion.    He  was  dreffed   in  a  coat  of 
white   cloth,  faced    with  blue  fattiri 
embroidered  with  ftlver,  of  the  fame 
piece  with  his  waiftcont^  his  fine  hair 
hung  down  his  back  in  ringlets  below 
his  waift,  his  hat  was  laced  with  ill- 

4  ver, 
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*  ver,  and  garnimed  with  a  white  fea- 

*  ther  j  but  his  perfon  beggared  all  de- 
'  fcription.     He  was  tall  and  graceful, 

*  neither  corpulentnor  meagre  j  his  limbs 

*  finely  proportioned,  his  countenance 
'  open  and  majeftick,  his  eyes  full  of 
'  fweetnefs  and  vivacity,  his  teeth  re- 

*  gular,   and  his   pouting  lips   of  the 
'  complexion  of  the  damafk  rofe.     In 

*  fhort,  he  was  formed  for  love,  and 
'  infpired  it  wherever  he  appeared  ;  nor 
'  was  he  a  niggard  of  his  talents,  but  li- 
«  berally  returned  it;  atleaft,  whatpafied 
«  for  fuchj  for  he  had  a  flow  of  gallantry, 

*  for  which  m?.ny  ladies  of  tins  land  can 

*  vouch  from  their  own  experience :  but 

*  he  exclaimed  againft  marriage,  becaufe 

*  he'had  as  yet  met  with  no  woman  to 
'  whofe  charms  he  would  lurrender  his 
'  liberty,  though  a  princefs  of  France, 

*  and  a  lady  of  the  fame  rank  in , 

'  were  faid  to  be  at  that  time  enamour - 

*  ed  of  his  perfon. 

«  I  went  home,  totally  ingrofled  by 
'  his  idea,  flattering  myfelf,  that  he  had 

*  obferved  me  with  fome  attention  ;  for 
'  I  was  young  and  new,  and  had  the 
'  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  and 

*  approbation  of  the  queen  herfelf. 

'  Next  day,  being  at  the  opera,  I  was 
'  agreeably  furprized  with  the  appear- 

*  ance  of  this  amiable  ftranger,  who  no 

*  fooner  faw  me   enter,   than   he    ap- 

*  proached  fo  »ear  to  the  place  v/hcre  I 

*  fat,  that  I  overheard  what  he  faid  to 
'  his   companions  ;  and  was   fo  happy 

*  as  to  find  myfelf  the  objeft  of  his  dif- 
'  courfe,  which  abounded  with  raptu- 

*  rous  expreflions  of  love  and  admira- 

*  tion. 

*  I  could  not  liften  to  thefe  tranfports 

*  without  emotion  ;  my  colour  changed, 

*  my  heart  throbbed  with  unufual  vio- 

*  lence,  and   my  eyes  betrayed  my  in- 

*  clination  in  fundry  favourable  glances, 

*  which  he  feemed  to  interpret  aright, 

*  though  he  could  not  then  avail  him- 

*  felf  of  his  fuccefs,  fo  far  as  to  com- 

*  municate   his  fentiments  by  fpeech, 
'  becaufe    we  were    ftrangers    to  each 

*  other. 

*  I  patted  that  night  in  the  moft  anxi- 

*  ous  fufpenfe,  and  fcveral  days  elapfed 

*  before  I  faw  him  again.     At  length, 

*  however,  being  at  court  on  a  ball- 
'  night,  and  determined  againft  danc- 
^  ing,  I  perceived  him  among  the  crowd  5 

*  and,  to  my  unfpeakable  joy,  faw  him 

*  advance  with  my  Lord  P ,  who 

*  introduced  him  to  my  acquaintance* 


He  foon  found  means  to  alter  my  re- 
folution  ;  and  I  condefcendecl  to  be 
his  partner  all  the  evening  j  during 
which  he  declared  his  puflion  in  the 
moft  tender  and  perfuafive  terms  that 
real  love  could  diftate,  or  fruitful 
imagination  invent. 
<  I  believed  his  proteftations,  becaufe 
I  wifhed  them  true,  and  was  an  un- 
experienced girl  of  fifteen.  I  com- 
plied with  his  earneft  requeft  of  being 
permitted  to  vifit  me,  and  even  invited 
him  to  brcrikfaft  next  morning  j  fo 
that  you  may  imagine  (I  fpe*k  to  thofe 
that  feel)  I  did  not  that  night  en- 
joy much  repole.  Such  was  the  hur- 
ry and  flutter  of  my  fpirits,  that  I  rofe 
at  fix  to  receive  him  at  ten.  I  dreifed 
myfelf  in  a  new  pink  fattin  gown,  and 
my  beft  laced  night- deaths,  and  was 
lo  animated  by  the  occafion,  that  if 
ever  I  deferved  a  compliment  upon 
my  looks,  it  was  my  due  at  this  meet- 
ing. 

*  The  wifhed-for  moment  came  that 
brought  my  lover  to  my  view  :   I  was 
overwhelmed  with  joy,  modefty,  and 
fear  of  I  knew  not  what.     We  fat 
down  to  breakfaft,  but  did  not  eat. 
He  renewed  his  addrefles  with  irrefift- 
ible  eloquence,  and  preffed  me  to  ac- 
cept of  his  hand  without  farther  he- 
fitation  :    but    to    fuch  a  precipitate 
itep  I  objected,  as  a  meafure  repug- 
nant to  decency,  as   well  as  to  that 
duty  which  I  owed  my  father,  whom 
I  tenderly  loved. 

*  Though  I  withftood  this  premature 
propofal,  I  did  net  attempt  to  difguife 
the  fituation  of  my  thoughts  j     and 
thus   commenced  a  tender  correfpon- 
dence,  which  was  maintained  by  let- 
ters while  I  remained  in  the  country, 
and  carried  on,  when  I  was  in  town, 
by  private  interviews,  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  at  the  houfe  of  my  milliner, 
where  fuch  endearments  pafled  as  re- 
fined  and  happy  lovers  know,    and 
others  can  only  guefs.     Truth  and 
innocence  prevailed  on  my  fide,  while 
his  heart  was  fraught  with  iincerity 
and  love.     Such  frequent  intercourfe 
created  an  intimacy  which  I  began  to 
think  dangerous,  and  therefore  yielded 
to  his  repeated  defire  that  we  might  be 
united  for  ever:   nay,  I  refolved  to 
avoid  him,  until  the  day  mould  be 
fixed,  and  very  innocently    (though 
not  very  wifely)  told  him  my  reafon 
for  this  determination,  which  was  no 

H  h  «  other 
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other  than  a  confcioufnefs  of  my  in- 
capacity to  refufe  him  any  thing  he 
mould  demand  as  a  teftimony  of  my 
love. 

*  The  time  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed, at  the  diftance  of  a  few  day;,,  dur- 
ing which  I  intended  to  have  implored 
my  father's  confent,  though  I  had  but 
faint  hopes  of  obtaining  it:   but  he 
was  by  fome  means  or  other  apprized 
of  our  defign,  before  I  could  prevail 
upon  myfelf  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  our  purpofe.     I  had  danced  with 
my  lover  at  the  Ridotto  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and   there,  perhaps, 
our  eyes  betrayed  us.     Certain  it  is, 

feveral  of  Lord'  W m's  relations, 

who  difapproved  of  the  match,  came 
up  and  rallied  him  on  his  pafllon ; 

Lord  S k  in  particular  \ifed  this 

remarkable  expreflion;  "  Nephew,  as 

1  much  love  ss  you  pleafe,  but  no  ma- 
[  trimony." 

*  Next  day,  the  prieft  being  prepared, 
and  the  bridegroom  waiting  for  me  at 
the  appointed  place,  in  all  the  tranf- 
ports  of  impatient  expectation,  I  was, 
without  any  previous  warning,  car- 
ried into  the  country  by  my  father, 
who  took  no  notice  of  the  intelligence 
he  had  received,  but  decoyed  me  into 
the  coach  on  pretence  of  taking  the 
air:  and  when  we  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Turnham  Green,  gave  me  to 
underftand  that  he  would  dine  in  that 
place. 

*  There  was  no  remedy  :  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  bear  my  difappointment,  though 
with   an  aching  heart,  and  followed 
him  up  flairs  into  an  apartment, where 
he  told  me  he  was  minutely  informed 
of  my  matrimonial   fcheme.      I   did 
not  attempt  to  clifguife  the  truth,  but 
afTured  him,  while  the    tears  gufhed 
from  my  eyes,  that  my  want  of  cou- 
rage alone   had   hindered    me    from 
making   him    privy    to  my  pafiionj 
though  I  owned,  I  fhould  have  mar- 
ried Lord  W— m,  even  though  he 
had  difapproved  of  my  choice.     I  re- 
minded him  of  the  tineafv  life  I  led  at 
home,  and  frankly  acknowledged,  that 
I  loved  my  admirer  too  well  to  live 
without  him  ;  though  if  he  would  fa- 
vour me  with  his  confent,  I  would  de- 
fer my  intention,  and  punctually  ob- 
ferve  any  day  he  would  fix  for  cur 
nuptials.     Meanwhile,  I   begged  he 
would  permit  me  to  fend  a  meffage  to 
Lord  W m,  vvlio  was  waiting  in 


expectation  of  my  coming,  and  might 
(without  fuch  notice)  imagine  I  was 
playing  the  jilt.  He  granted  this  laft 
requeft;  in  confequence  of  which  I 
fent  a  letter  to  my  lover,  who,  when 
he  received  it,  had  almoft  fainted  a- 
way,  believing  I  fhould  be  locked  up 
in  the  country,  and  matched  for  ever 
from  his  arms.  Tortured  with  thefe 
apprehenfions,  he  changed  cloaths  im- 
mediately, and  taking  horfe,  refolved 
to  follow  me  vvhitherlbever  we  fhould 

g°- 

«  After  dinner,  we  proceeded  as  far 
as  Brentford,  where  we  lay,  intend- 
ing to  be  at  my  father's  country- houfe 
next  night  j  and  my  admirer  putting 
up  at  the  fame  inn,  practifed  every 
expedient  his  invention  could  fuggeft 
to  procure  an  interview  j  but  all  his 
endeavours  were  unfuccefsful,  becaufe 
I,  who  little  dreamed  of  his  being  fo 
near,  had  gone  to  bed  upon  our  firft 
arrival,  overwhelmed  with  affliction 
and  tears. 

'  In  the  morning  I  threw  myfelf  at 
my  father's  feet,  and  conjured  him  by 
all  the  ties  of  paternal  affection,  to  in- 
dulge me  with  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing my  admirer  once  more,  before  I 
fhould  be  conveyed  from  his  wifhes. 
The  melancholy  condition  in  which  I 
preferred  this  fupplication,  melted  the 
tender  heart  of  my  parent,  who  yielded 
to  my  felicitations,  and  carried  me 
back  to  town  for  that  purpofe. 

'  Lord  W m,  who  had  watched 

our  motions,  and  arrived  at  his  own 
lodgings  before  we  arrived  at  my  fa- 
ther's houfe,  obeyed  my  fummons  on 
the  inftant,  and  appeared  before  me  like 
an  angel.  Our  faculties  were,  for 
fome  minutes,  fufpended  by  a  conflict 
of  grief  and  joy.  At  length,  1  reco- 
vered the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  gave  him 
to  underftand,  tiiat  I  was  come  to 
town  in  order  to  take  my  leave  of  him, 
by  the  permiflion  of  my  father,  whom 
I  had  promifed  to  attend  into  the  coun- 
try next  day,  before  he  would  confent 
to  my  return ;  the  chief  caule  and 
pretence  of  which,  was  my  earneft  de- 
fire  to  convince  him,  that  I  was  not 
to  blame  for  the  difappointment  he  had 
luffered,  and  that  I  fhould  fee  him 
again  in  a  month,  when  the  nuptial 
knot  mould  be  tied  in  fpite  of  all  op- 
poiition. 

*  My  lover,  who  was  better  acquaint- 

'  €d  with  the  world,  had  well  night  run 

«  diftrafted 
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'  diftracled  with  this  information.     He 

*  fwore  he  would  not  leave  me,  until  I 
'  fhould  promife  to  meet  and  marry  him 
'  next  day ;  or,  if  I  refuted  to  grant 
'  that  requeft,   he  would  immediately 
e  leave  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  would 
'  never  more  return ;  and  before  his  de- 
'  parture,  facrifice  Lord  H —  B— ,  fon 

<  to  the  Duke  of  S.  A ,  who  was 

«  the  only  perfon  upon  earth  who  could 
e  have  betrayed  us  to  my  father,  becaufe 
'  he  alone  was  trufted  with  the  fecret  of 
'  our  intended  marriage,  and  had  ac"lual- 
'  ly  undertaken  to  give  me  away ;  an 

*  office  which  he  afterwards  declined. 

'  Lord  W m  alfo  affirmed,  that  my 

'  father  decoyed  me  into  the  country, 
'  with  a  view  of  cooping  me  up,  and 
'  fequeftering  me  entirely  from  his  view 

*  and  correipondence. 

'  In  vain  I  pleaded  my  father's  well- 

*  known  tenderneis,  and  uftd  all  the 
(  arguments  I  could  recollect  to  divert 
'  him    from   his    revenge  upon    Lord 

*  H  He  was  deaf  to  all  my  re- 

*  prefentations,    and  nothing,   I  found, 

*  would  prevail  upon  him  to  fupprefs 
'  his  refentment,  but  a  pofitive  promife 

*  to  comply  with  his  former  defire.     I 
'  told  him,  I  would  hazard  every  thing 
'  to  make  him  happy;  but  could  not, 

*  with  any  regard  to  my  duty,  takefuch 
'  a   ftep  without  the  knowledge  of  my 
'  parent ;    or,  if  I  were  fo  inclined,  it 
'  would  be  impracticable  to  elude  his 

*  vigilance  and  fufpicion.    However,  he 

*  employed  fuchpathetickremonltrances, 
'  and  retained  fuch  a  powerful  advocate 

<  within  my  own  breaft,  that  before  we 
'  parted  I  aflured  him,  my  whole  pow- 
«  er  fliould  be  exerted  for  his  fatisfac- 
«  tion  j  and  he  fignified  his  refolution  of 

*  fitting  up  all  night,  in  expectation  of 

*  feeing  me  at  his  lodgings. 

*  He  had  no  fooner  retired,  than  I 
'  went  into  the  next  room,  and  deiired 
'  my  father  to  fix  a  day  for  the  mar- 
'  riage ;  in  which  cafe,  I  would  chear- 

*  fully  wait  upon  him  into  the  country; 
'  whereas,  mould  he  deny  my  requeft, 

*  on  pretence  of  i'caying  for  the  confent 

*  of  my  mother's  relations,  which  was 

*  very  uncertain,    I  would   feize    the 
'  firft  opportunity    of  marrying  Lord 

*  W m,  coil  what  it  could.     He 

<  confented  to  the  match,  but  would  not 
'  appoint  a  day  for  the  ceremony,  which 
'  he  propofed  to  defer  until  all  parties 
«  Jhould  be  agreed  j  and  fuch  a  favour- 
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able  crifis,  I  feared,  would  never  hap- 
pen. 

*  I  therefore  refolved  within  myfelf  to 
gratify   my  lover's  expeclation,     by 
eloping,  if  poffible,  that  very  night ; 
though  the  execution  of  this  plan  was 
extremely  difficult,  becaufe  my  father 
was  upon  the  alarm,   and  my  own 
maid,  who  was  my' bedfellow,  alto- 
gether in  his  intereft.     Notwithftand- 
ing  thefeconfiderations,  I  found  means 
to  engage  one  of  the  houfe-maids  in 
my  behalf,  who  befpoke  an  hackney- 
coach,  to  be  kept  in  waitingall  night; 
and  to  bed  I  went  with  my  Abigail, 
whom,  as  I  had  not  clofed  an  eye,  I 
waked  about  five  in  the  morning,  and 
fent  to  pack  u-p  fome  things  for  our 
intended  journey. 

*  While  ihe  was  thus  employed,  I  got 
up,  and  huddled  on  my  cloaths,ftand- 
ing  upon  my  pillow,  left  my  father, 
who  lay  in  the  chamber  below,  fhould 
hear  me  a-foot,  and  fufpect  my  de- 
fign. 

*  Having  drefled   myfelf  with  great 
difpatch  and  diforder,  I  flounced  down 
flairs,  Italking  as  heavily  as  I  could 
tread,  that  he  might  miltake  me  for 
one  of  the  fervants  ;  and  my  confe- 
derate opening  the  door,  I  fallied  out 
into  the  ftreet,  though   I  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn  ;  and,  to  my  un- 
ipeakable  mortification,  neither  coach 
nor  chair  appeared. 

*  Having  travelled  on   foot  a  good 
way,  in  hope  of  finding  a  convenience, 
and  being  not  only  difappomted    in 
that  particular,  but  alfo  bewildered  in 
my  peregrination,  I   began  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly alarmed  with  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  being  met  by  ibme  perfon  who 
might  know  me;    becaufe,    in   that 
cafe,  my  defign  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  diicovered,  from  every  cir- 
cumltance  of  my  appearance  at  that 
time  of  day  j  for  I  had  put  on  the  very 
cloaths   which  1  had  pulled  off  over 
night,  fo  that  my  drefs  was  altoge- 
their  odd  and  peculiar  :  my  flioes  were 
very  fine,  and  over  a  large  hoop  I  wore 
a  pink  fattin  quilted  petticoat  trimmed 
with  filver,  which  was  partly  covered 
by  a  white  dimity  night-gown,  a  full 
quarter  of  a  yard  too  fliort  ;  my  hand- 
kerchief and  apron  were  hurried  on 
without  pinning;  my  night-cap  could 
not  contain  my  hair,  which  hung  a- 
bout  my  ears  in  great  diforder  j  and 

H  h  a  'my 
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my  countenance  denoted  a  mixture  of 
hope  and  fear,  joy  and  fliame. 
*  In  this  dilemma,  I  made  my  ad- 
drefles  to  that  honourable  member  of 
fociety,  a  moe-black,  whom  I  ear- 
neftly  intreated  to  provide  me  with  a 
coach  or  chair,  promifmg  to  reward 
him  liberally  for  his  trouble  :  but  he 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  lame, 
was  unable  to  keep  up  with  my  pace; 
fo  that,  by  his  advice  and  direction, 
I  went  into  the  firft  publick-houfe  I 
found  open,  where  I  frayed  fome  time, 
in  the  utmoft  confternation,  among  a 
crew  of  wretches  whom  I  thought 
proper  to  bribe  for  their  civility,  not 
without  the  terror  of  being  ftripped. 
At  length,  however,  my  meflenger 
returned  with  a  chair,  of  which  I  took 
immediate  pofleflion  ;  and  fearingthat, 
by  this  time,  my  family  would  be 
alarmed,  and  fend  direcliy  to  Lord 
W— —  nV&  lodgings,  I  ordered  my- 
felf  to  be  carried  thither  backwards, 
that  fo  I  might  pafs  undifeovered. 
'  This  ftratagem  fucceeded  according 
to  my  wifh  j  I  ran  up  flairs,  in  a  ftate 
of  trepidation,  to  my  faithful  lover, 
who  waited  for  me  with  the  moft  im- 
patient and  fearful  fufpenfe.  At  fight 
of  me,  his  eyes  lightened  with  tran- 
fport;  he  caught  me  in  his  arms,  as 
the  richeft  prefents Heaven  could  be- 
frow ;  gave  me  to  underfland  that  my 
father  had  already  lent  to  his  lodg- 
ings in  quell  of  me  ;  then  applauding 
my  love  and  refolution  in  the  molt 
rapturous  terms,  he  ordered  a  hack- 
ney-coach to  be  called,  and  thst  we 
might  run  no  rifk  of  feparation,  at- 
tended me  to  church,  where  we  were 
lawfully  joined  in  the  fight  of  Heaven. 
'  His  fears  were  then  all-over,  but  mine 
recurred  with  doable  aggravation.  I 
dreaded  the  fight  of  my  father,  and 
fhared  all  the  forrow  he  fuffered  on 
account  of  my  undutiful  behaviour; 
for  I  loved  hi  in  with  fuch  piety  of 
affeclion,  that  I  would  have  endured 
every  other  fpecies  of  diftrefs,  rather 
than  have  given  him  the  leaft  uneafi- 
nefs  :  but  love  (wlvre  he  reigns  in 
full  empire)  is  altogether  inehrti'ole, 
furmounts  every  difficulty,  and  fwal- 
lows  up  ail  other  confiderations.  This 
was  the  cafe  with  me ;  and  now  the 
irrevocable  ftep  was  taken,  my  firft 
care  was  to  avoid  his  fight.  With 
this  view,  I  begged  that  Lord  W — m 
.*•  would  think  of  fome  remote  place  in 
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the  country,  to  which  we  might  retire 
for  the  preient;  and  he  forthwith  con- 
dueled  me  to  a  houfe  on  Blackheath, 
where  we  were  very  civilly  received 
by  a  laughter-loving  dame,  who  feem- 
ed  to  miftake  me  for  one  of  her  own 
fifterhood. 

*  I  no  fooner  perceived  her  opinion, 
than  I  defired  Lord  W- m  to  un- 
deceive her;    upon    which  me  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
my  fituation,  and  mewed  us  into  a  pri- 
vate room,  where  I  calk-d  for  pen  and 
paper,  and  wrote  nn  apology  to   my 
father,    for  having  a£ted  contrary  to 
his  will  in  fo  important  a  concern. 

'  This  tafk  being  performed,  the 
bridegroom  gave  me  to  underftand, 
that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  our  being 
bedded  immediately,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  marriage  binding,  left  my  fa- 
ther mould  difcover  and  pert  us  before 
confummation.  I  pleaded  hard  for  a 
j-ffpite  till  the  evening,  objecting  to 
the  ihdecency  of  going  to  bed  before 
noon  :  but  he  found  means  to  inva- 
lidate all  my  arguments,  and  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  was  now  my  duty  to 
obey.  Rather  than  hazard  the  impu- 
tation of  being  obftinate  and  refrac- 
tory on  the  firft  day  of  my  probation, 
I  furfered  myfeif '  to  be  led  into  a 
chamber,  which  was  darkened  by  my 
exprefs  ftipyiation,  that  my  fliame 
and  confufion  might  be  the  better  con- 
cealed, and  yielded  to  {he  privilege 
of  a  dear  hufband,  who  loved  me  to 
adoration. 

*  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  called  to  dinner,  which  we 
had  ordered  to  be  ready  at  four  ;  but 
fuch  a  paltry  care  had  been  forgot, 
amidit  the  tranfports  of  our  mutual 
blifs.  We  got  up,  however ;  and  when 
we  came  down  ftairs,  I  was  afhamed 
to  fee   the  light  of  day,  or  meet  the 
eyes  of  my  beloved  lord.    I  ate  little, 
faid  lefs,  w.is  'hrippv,    though  over- 
whelmed with  confufion  ;    underwent 
a  thouihnd  agitations,  fome  of  which 
were  painful,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  belonged  to  rapture  and  delight  j 
we  were  emparadifed  in  the  gratifica- 
tion  of  our  mutual  wimes,  ant!  felt 
all  that  love  can  beftow,  and  fenfibi- 
lity  enjoy. 

'  In  the  twilight  we  returned  to  Lord 

W m's  lodgings  in  town,  where 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  father, 
importing,  that  he  would  never  fee 

*  me 
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*  me  again.    But  there  was  one  cir- 

*  cum  (lance  in  his  manner  of  writing,  t 
f  from  which  I  conceived  a  happy  pre- 

'  fage  of  his  future  indulgence.  He 
e  had  begun  with  his  ufual  appellation 
'  of  Dear  Fanny,  which,  though  it  was 
'  expunged  to  make  way  for  the  word 
'  Madam,  encouraged  me  to  hope  that 
'  his  paternal  fondnefs  was  not  yet  ex- 

*  tinguiftied 

'  At  fupper  we  were  vifited  by  Lord 

«  W nVs  younger  filter,  who  laughed 

'  at  us  for  our  inconfiderate  match, 
'  though  (he  owned,  me  envied  our  hap- 
'  pinefs,  and  offered  me  the  ufe  of  her 

*  cloaths,  until  I  could  retrieve  my  own. 
'  She  was  a  woman  of  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
'  mour,  plain  but  genteel,  civil,  fi  iend- 

*  ly,  and  perfectly  well-bred .    She  fa- 
'  voured  us  with  her  company  till  the 
'  night  was  pretty  far  advanced,  and 
'  did  not  take  her  leave  till  we  retired 
'  to  our  apartment. 

'  As  our  lodgings  were  not  fpacious 
or  magnificent,  we  refolved  to  fee  lit- 
tle company}  but  this  refolution  was 
fruftrated  by  the  numerous  acquain- 


'  tance  of  Lord  W- 


who  let  in 


half  the  town  ;  fo  that  I  ran  the  gaun- 
let  for  a  whole  week  among  a  let  of 
wits,  who  always  delight  in  teazing  a 
young  creature  of  any  note,  when  fhe 
happens  to  make  fuch  a  ftolen  match. 
Among  thofe  that  vifited  us  upon  this 
occafion,  was  my  lord's  younger  bro- 
ther, who  was  at  that  time  in  keeping 
with  a  rich  heirefs  of  mafculine  me- 
mory, and  took  that  opportunity  of 

'  making  a  parade  with  his  equipage, 
which  was  indeed  very  magnificent, 
but  altogether  difregarded  by  us,  whofe 
happinefs  confiited  in  the  opulence  of 

'  mutual  love. 

*  This  ceremony  of  receiving   vifits 

*  being  performed,  we  went  to  wait  on 
'  his  mother  the  Duchefs  of  H , 

*  who  hearing  I  was  an  heirefs,  readily 
'  forgave  her  fon  for  marrying  without 
'  her  knowledge  and  confent,  and  fa- 

*  voured  us  with  a   very    cordial   re- 

*  ception  j    infomuch   that,  for  feveral 
'  months,  we  dined  almoft  conltantly 
'  at  her  table  j  and  I  muft  own,  I  al- 
'  ways  found  her  unaltered  in  her  civi- 
c  lity  and   affection,    contrary   to   her 
'  general  character,  which  was  haughty 
'  and  capricious.  She  was  undoubtedly 

*  a  woman  of  great  fpirit  and  under- 
6  ftanding,  but  fubject  to  an  infirmity 


which  very  much  impairs  and  dif- 
guifes  every  other  qualification. 
(  In  about  three  weeks  after  our  mar- 
riage,  I  was  fo  happy  as  to  obtain 
the  forgivenefs  of  my  father,  to  whofe 
houie  we  repaired,  in  order  to  pay 
our  refpects  and  fubmifHon.  At  fight 
of  me  he  wept;  nor  did  I  behold  his 
tears  unmoved  :  my  heart  was  over- 
charged  with  tendernefs  and  forrow, 
for  having  offended  fuch  an  indulgent 
parent  j  fo  that  I  mingled  my  tears 
with  his  j  while  my  dear  hufband, 
whofe  foul  was  of  the  fofteft  and  gen- 
tleft  mould,  melted  with  fympathy  at 
the  afFecling  fcene. 
*  Being  thus  reconciled  to  my  father, 
we  attended  him  into  the  countiy, 
where  we  were  received  by  my  mo- 
ther,  who  was  a  fenfible  goocl  woman, 
though  not  fufceptible  to  love,  and 
therefore  lefs  apt  to  exculs  a  weak- 
nefs  to  which  Hie  was  an  ut'.er  ftran- 
ger.  This  was  likewiie  the  cafe  with 
an  uncle,  from  whom  I  had  great 
expectations.  He  was  a  plain  good - 
natured  man,  and  treated  us  with 
great  courtefy ;  though  his  notions, 
in  point  of  love,  were  not  exactly 
conformable  to  ours.  Neverthelefs,  I 
was,  and  icemed  to  be  fo  happy  in. 
my  choice,  that  my  family  not  only 
became  fatisfied  with  the  match,  but 

exceedingly  fond  of  Lord  W m. 

«  After  Vfhovt  ftay  with  them  in  the 
country,  we  returned  to  London,  irt. 
order  to  be  introduced  at  court,  and 
then  let  out  for  the  North,  on  a  vilit 
to  my  brother-in-law  the  Duke  of 
H — • — ,  who  h~.d,  by  a  letter  to  Lord 

W m,  invited  us  to  his  habita- 

tion.  My  father  accordingly  equip - 
ped  us  with  horfes  and  money ;  for 
our  own  finances  were  extremely  flen- 
der,  confirming  only  of  a  fmali  penfion 
allowed  by  his  grace,  upon  whom  the 
brothers  were  entirely  dependent,  the 
father  having  diud  iuddenly,  before 
fuitable  provifion  could  be  made  for 
his  younger  children. 
'  When  I  took  my  leave  of  myrela- 
tions,  bidding  adieu  to  my  paternal 
home,  and  found  myfelf  launching 
into  a  world  of  care  and  trouble, 
though  the  voyage  on  which  I  had 
embarked  was  altogether  voluntary, 
and  my  companion  the  perfon  on 
whom  I  doated  to  detraction,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  (brae  melancholy  fen- 
*  fations, 
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'  fations  j  which,  however,  in  a  little 
'  time,  gave  way  to  a  train  of  more 
*'  agreeable  ideas.  I  was  vifited  in  town 

*  by  almoft  all  the  women  of  fafhion, 
'  many  of  whom,  I  perceived,  envied 
'  me  the  poiTellion  of  a  man  who  had 

*  made   ft  range    havock    among    their 

*  hearts,  and  Ibrne  of  them  knew  the 
'  value  of  his  favour.     One  in  particu- 

*  lar  endeavoured  to  cultivate  my  friend- 

*  fhrp  with   fingular  marks  of  regard  j 

*  but  I  thought  proper  to '  difccurage 
'  her  advances,  by  keeping  within  the 

*  bounds  of  bare  civility  j   and,  indeed, 
'  to  noiie  of  them  was  I  lavifh  of  my 

*  complaifance,  for  I  dedicated  my  whole 

*  lime  to  the  object  of  my  affection,  who 

*  engrofled  my  wifhes  to  fuch  a  degree, 
c  that  although   I   was   never   jealous, 

*  (becaule  I  had  no  reafon  to  be  fo)  I 
'  envied  the  happinefs  of  every  woman 
f  whom  he  chanced  at  any  time  to  hand 
'  into  a  coach. 

e  The  Duchefs   of ,  who  was 

f  newly  married  to  the  Earl  of  P ,a 

'  particular  friend  of  Lord  W m's, 

€  carried  me  to  court,  and  prefented  me 

*  to  the  queen,  who  exprefled  her  ap- 
'  probation  of  my  perfon  in  very  par- 
'  titular  terms,  and  ob'ferved  the  fatis- 

*  faction  that  appeared  in  my  counte- 
c  nance,    with   marks   of  admiration  ; 

*  deSred  her  ladies  to  take  notice,  how 

*  little  happinefs  depended  upon  wealth, 
'  fince  there  was  more  joy  in  my  face 

*  than  in  all  her  court  befules. 

*  Such  a  declaration  could  not  fail  to 

*  overwhelm   me  with  bin  flies,  which 

*  her   majefty    feemed  to  behold   wi-h 

*  pleafurej  for  (he  frequently  repeated 

*  the  remark,  and  (hewed  me  to  all  the 

*  foreigners  of  diflinclion,  with  many 

*  gracious  expreffions  of  favour.     She 

*  wiihed  Lord  W m  happinefs  in- 

*  >lead  of  joy ;   and  was  pleafed  to  pro- 

*  fiufe,  that  Ihe  would  provide  for  her 
'  pretty  beggars  :  and  poor  enough  we 
'  certainly  were  in  every  article  but  love. 

*  Neverthelefs,    v/e   felt  no  neceiTities, 
c  hut  palled  the  fummer  in  a  variety  of 
'  pkaiures  and    parties}    tlie    greatest 

*  part  of  which  were  planned  by  Lord 

*  W 's  filter  and  another  lady,  who 

'  was  at  that  time  miftrefs  to  the  prime 

*  minifler.     The  firft  was  a   wit,  but 

*  homely  in  her  perfon  \  the  other,  a 
c  woman  of  great  beauty  and  mafcu- 

*  iine  understanding  j  and  a  particular 

*  friendmip    fubfilted   between    them, 


though  they  were  both  lovers  of  power 
and  admiration. 

'  This  lady,  who  fat  at  the  helm, 
was  extremely  elegant  as  well  as  ex- 
penfive  in  her  diverfions,  in  many  of 
which  we  bore  a  (harej  particularly 
her  parties  upon  the  water,  which 
were  contrived  in  all  the  magnificence 
of  tafte.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  amufe- 
ments,  a  trifling  circumftance  oc- 
curred, which  I  /hall  relate  p«  an  in- 
ftance  of  that  jealous  fenfibi  -  .y  which 
characterized  Lord  W— — "s  <i:fpofi- 
tior,.  A  large  comDanv  of  'adic  nd 
gentlemen  having  ag  :ed  to  dir  at 
Vauxhall,  and  fi;;-  at  Marble  Hall, 
where  we  propofed  to  conclude  the 
evening  with  a  d  .nee,  one  barge  be- 
ing infufHcient  tr.  contain  the  whole  ' 
company,  wt-  wer^:  divided  by  lots  \  in 
conlequence  of  which,  my  hulband 
and  I  were  parted.  This  feparation 
was  equally  mortifying  to  us  both, 
who,  though  mauled,  were  rtill  lovers  j 
and  my  chagrin  was  increafed,  when 
I  perceived  that  I  v,  as  doomed  to  fit 

by  Sir  W Y ,  a  man  of  pro- 

fefTed  gallantry  ;  for,  although  Lord 
W..  .  m  had,  before  his  marriage, 
made  his  addreffes  to  every  woman  h? 
law,  I  knew  very  well  he  did  not  de- 
fire  that  any  perfon  mould  make  love 
to  his  wife. 

*  That  I  might  not  therefore  give 
.mbrage,  by  talking  to  this  gallant, 
I  converfed  with  a  Scots  nobleman, 
who,  according  to  common  report, 
had  formerly  lighed  among  ray  ad-> 
mirers .-  by  thefe  means,  in  feeking 
to  avoid  one  error,  I  unwittingly 
plunged  rnylelf  into  a  greater;  and, 
difobliged  Lord  W— — m  fo  much, 
that  he  could  not  conceal  his  difplea- 
fure ;  nay,  fo  deeply  was  he  offended 
at  my  conduct,  that  in  the  evening, 
when  the' ball  began,  he  would  fcarce 
deign  to  take  me  by  the  hand  in  the 
courfe  of  dancing,  and  darted  fuch 
unkind  looks  as  pierced  me  to  the 
very  foul.  What  augmented  my  con- 
cern, was  my  ignorance  of  the  tref- 
pafs  I  had  committed.  I  was  tor- 
tured with  a  thoufand  uneafy  reflec- 
tions j  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had  mif- 
takcn  his  temper,  and  given  my  heart 
to  a  man  who  was  tired  of  poffeflion  j 
though  I  refolved  to  bear  without 
complaining  the  misfortune  I  had  en- 
tailed upon  myfelf, 

<  I  feized: 
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s  I  feized  the  firft  opportunity  of 
fpeaking  to  him,  and  tneieby  difco- 
vered  the  cauie  of  "his  chagrin ;  but, 
as  there  was  no  time  for  expoftula- 
tion,  the  mifunderftanding  continued 
on  his  fide,  with  iuch  eviJen-  marks 
of  uneafinefs.  that  ev-ry  individual  of 
the  company  made  up  10  me,  and 
enquired  about  the  caufe  of  his  dif- 
orderj  fo  that  I  was  fain  to  amufe 
their  concern,  by  faying  that  he  had 
been  ill  the  day  before,  and  dancing 
did  not  agree  with  his  conftitution. 
So  much  was  he  incenfed  by  this  un- 
happy circumftance  of  my  conduct^ 
which  was  void  of  all  intention  to 
offend  him,  that  he  determined  to  be 
revenged  of  me  for  my  indifcretion  j 
and,  at  fupper,  chancing  to  fit  be- 
tween two  very  handfome  ladies  (one 
of  whom  is  lately  dead,  and  the  other, 
at  prefent,  my  neighbour  in  the  coun- 
try) he  affected  an  air  of  gaiety,  and 
openly  coquetted  with  them  both. 
«  This  was  not  the  only  punifhment 
he  inflicted  on  his  innocent  wife.  In 
the  courfe  of  our  entertainment,  we 
engaged  in  fome  limple  diverlion,  in 
confequence  of  which,  the  gentlemen 
were  ordered  to  falute  the  ladies; 

when   Lord  W ,   in  performing 

this  command,  unkindly  neglected 
me  in  my  turn;  and  I  had  occaflon 
for  all  my  difcretion  and  pride,  to 
conceal  from  the  company  the  ago- 
nies I  felt  at  this  mark  of  indifference 
and  difrefpect.  However,  I  obtained 
the  victory  over  myfelf,  and  pretend- 
ed to  laugh  at  his  hufband-like  be- 
haviour, while  the  tears  flood  in  rny 
eyes,  and  my  heart  fwelled  even  to 
burfling. 

*  We  broke  up  about  five,  after  hav- 
ing fpent  the  molt  tedious  evening  I  ' 
had  ever  known;  and  this  offended 
lover  went  to  bed  in  a  ftate  of  fullen 
filence  and  difgull.  Whatever  defire 
I  had  to  come  to  an  explanation,  I 
thought  myfelf  fo  much  aggrieved  by 
his  unreafonable  prejudice,  that  I 
could  not  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  de- 
mand a  conference,  till  after  his  firft 
nap,  when  my  pride  giving  way  to  my 
tendernefs,  I  clafped  him  in  my  arms, 
though  he  pretended  to  difcourage 
thefe  advances  of  my  love:  I  alked 
how  he  could  be  fo  unjuil  as  to  take 
umbrage  at  my  civility  to  a  man 
whom  he  knew  I  had  refufed  for  his 
jfftke.  I  chid  him  for  his  barbarous 
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endeavours  to  awake  my  jealoufy,  and 
ufed  fuch  irrefiftible  arguments  in  my 
own  vindication,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced of  my  innocence,  fealed  my  ac- 
q  littal  with  a  kind  embrace,  and  we 
mutually  enjoyed  the  foft  traniports 
of  a  f.md  recon-- illation. 
*  Never  was  pa'fion  more  eager,  de- 
licate, or  unreferved,  than  that  v/hicli 
glowed  within  our  breafts.  Far  from 
being  cloyed  with  the  poffeflion  of 
each  other,  our  raptures  feemed  to  in- 
creafe  with  the  term  of  our  union. 
When  we  were  parted,  though  but 
for  a  few  hours,  by  the  neceflary  avo- 
cations of  life,  we  were  unhappy  du- 
ring that  brief  Reparation,  and  met 
again,  like  lovers  who  knew  no  joy 
but  in  one  another's  prefence.  Hour 
many  delicious  evenings  did  we  fpend 
together,  in  our  little  apartment,  after 
we  had  ordered  the  candles  to  betakea 
away,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  agree- 
able reflection  of  the  moon  in  a  fine 
fummer's  evening.  Such  a  mild  and 
folemn  fcene  naturally  dtfpofes  the 
mind  to  peace  and  benevolence;  but 
when  improved  with  the  converiatioat 
of  the  man  one  loves,  it  fills  the  ima- 
gination with  ideas  of  ineffable  delight! 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  fafely  fay, 
my  heart  was  ib  wholly  engrofled  by 
my  hufband,  that  I  never  took  plea- 
fure  in  any  diveriion  where  he  was 
not  perfonally  concerned;  nor  was  I 
ever  guilty  of  one  thought  repugnant 
to  my  duty  and  my  love, 
«  In  the  autumn  we  fet  out  for  the 
North,  and  were  met  on  the  road  by 
the  duke  and  twenty  gentlemen,  who> 

conducted  us  to  H n,  where  we 

lived  in  all  imaginable  (blender.  Hi? 
grace,  at  that  time,  maintained  above 
an  hundred  fervants,  with  a  band  of 
rmifick,  which  always  performed  at 
dinnerj  kept  open  table,  and  was  vi- 
fited  by  a  great  deal  of  company.  The 
ceconomy  of  his  houfe  was  fuperiri- 
tendsd  by  his  eldeft  lifter,  a  beautiful 
young  lady  of  an  amiable  temper, 
with  whom  1  foon  contracted  an  in- 
timate friendmip.  She  and  the  duke 
ufed  to  rally  me  upon  my  fondnefs  for 
Lord  W  '  ;n,  who  was  a  fort  of  an 
humourift,  and  apt  to  be  in  a  pet,  in 
which  cafe  he  would  leave  the  com- 
pany, and  go  to  bed  by  feven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  On  thefe  occafions, 
I  always  difappeared,  giving  up  every 
confideration  to  that  of  pleafmg  m 
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hufband,  notwithilanding  the  ridicule 
of  his  relations,  who  taxed  me  with 
having  fpoiled  him  with  too  much  in- 
dulgence. But  how  could  I  exprefs 
too  much  tendernefs  and  condefcen- 
fion,  for  a  man  who  doated  upon  me 
to  fuch  excefs,  that  when  bufinefs 
obliged  him  to  leave  me,  he  always 
fnatched  the  firft  opportunity  to  re- 
turn, and  often  rode  through  dark- 
nefs,  (forms,  and  tempefts,  to  my 
arms  1 

*  Having  ftayed  about  feven  months 
in  this  place,  I  found  myfelf  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  a  mother;  and  that  I 
might  be  near  my  own  relations,  in 
fuch  an  interefting  fituation,  I  and 
my  dear   companion   departed   from 

H n,  not  without  great  reluctance  j 

for  I  was  fond  of  the  Scots  in  general, 
who  treated  me  with  great  hofpitality 
and  refpect  j  and  to  this  day,  they  pay 
me  the  compliment  of  faying,  1  v/as 
one  of  the  beft  wives  in  that  country, 
which  is  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  good 
women. 

*  Lord  W m  having  attended  me 

to  my  father's  houfe,  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Scotland  to  fupport  his  in- 
tereft  in  being  elected  member  of  par- 
liament; fo  that  he  took  his  leave  of 
me,  with  a  full  refolution  of  feeing 
me  again,  before  the  time  of  my  ly- 
ing-in ;  and  all  the  comfort  I  enjoyed 
in  his  abfence,  was  the  perufal  of  his 
letters,  which  I  punctually  received, 
together  with  thole  of  his  lifter,  who 
from  time  to  time  favoured  me  with 
aflurances  of  his  conftancy  and  devo- 
tion.    Indeed  thefe  teftimonials  were 
necefiary  to  one  of  my  diipofition ;  for 
I  was  none  of  thofe  who  could  be  con- 
tented with  half  an  heart.     I  could 
not  even  fpare  one  complacent  look  to 
any  other  woman,   but  expected  the 
undivided  homage  of  his  love.     Had 
I  been  difappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, I  mould  (though  a  wife)  have 
rebelled  or  died. 

*  Meanwhile,  my  parents  treated  me 
with  great  tendernefs,  intending  that 

Lord  W m  mould  be  fettled  in  a 

houfe  of  his  own,  and  accommodated 
with  my  fortune,  and  his  expectations 
from  the  queen  were  very  fanguine, 
when  I  was  taken  ill,  and  delivered  of  a 
dead  child ;  an  event  which  affected 
me  extremely.     When  I  understood 
the  extent  of  rny  misfortune,  my  heart 
throbbed  with  fuch  violence,  that  my 


breaft  could  fcarce  contain  it;  and  my 
anxiety  being  aggravated  by  the  ab- 
fence of  my  lord,  produced  a  dan- 
gerous fever,  of  which  he  was  no 
fooner  apprized  by  letter,  than  he  came 
poft  from  Scotland;  but  before  his 
arrival,  I  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  fair 
way. 

'  During  this  journey,  he  was  tor- 
tured with  all  that  terrible  fufpenfe, 
which  prevails  in  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  are  in  danger  of  lofmg  that 
which  is  moft  dear  to  them ;  and 
when  he  entered  the  houfe,  was  fo 
much  over  whelmed  with  apprehenfion, 
that  he  durft  not  enquire  about  the 
date  of  my  health. 

'  As  for  my  part,  I  never  clofed  an 
eye  from  the  time  on  which  I  expected 
his  return ;  and  when  I  heard  his 
voice,  I  threw  open  my  curtains,  and 
fat  up  in  the  bed  to  receive  him, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  my  life.  He 
run  towards  me  with  all  the  eagerneis 
of  paflion,  ?nd  clafped  me  in  his,  arms^ 
he  kneeled  by  the  bed-fide,  kiffed  my 
hand  a  thoufand  times,  and  wept  with 
tranfports  of  tendernefs  and  joy.  In 
fhort,  this  meeting  was  fo  pathetick, 
as  to  overcome  my  enfeebled  conftitu- 
tionj  and  we  were  parted  by  thofe 
who  were  wifer  than  ourfelves,  and 
faw  that  nothing  was  fo  proper  for  us 
as  a  little  repofe. 

*  But  how  mall  I  relate  the  deplorable 
tranfition  from  envied  happinefs  to 
excefs  of  mifery,  which  I  now  fuftain- 
ed !  My  month  was  hardly  up,  when 
my  dear  hufband  was  taken  ill;  per- 
haps the  fatigue  of  body  as  well  as 
mind,  which  he  had  undergone  on  my 
account,  occafioned  a  fatal  ferment  in 
his  blood,  and  his  health  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  his  love.  Phyficians  were  call- 
ed from  London;  but,  alas!  they 
brought  no  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
By  their  advice,  he  was  removed  to 
town,  for  the  convenience  of  being 
punctually  attended.  Every  mo- 
ment was  too  precious  to  be  thrown 
away;  he  was  therefore  immediately 
put  into  the  coach,  though  the  day 
was  far  fpent  j  and  I,  though  exceed- 
ingly weak,  accompanied  him  in  the 
journey,  which  was  performed  by  the 
light  of  flambeaus,  and  rendered  un- 
fpeakably  mocking,  by  the  difmal 
apprehenfion  of  lofmg  him  every  mo- 
ment. 

<  At  length,  however,  we  arrived  at; 
<  oux 
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*  our  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall,  where  I 
4  lay  by  him  on  the  floor,  and  attended 

*  the  iflue  of  his  diftemper,  in  all  the 
agonies  of  horror  and  defpair.     In  a 
little  time  his  malady  fettled  upon  his 
brain,  and  in  his  delirium,  he  uttered 
fuch  dreadful  exclamations,  as  were 
fufficient  to  pierce    the   moft   favage 
heart.     What  effect  then  muft  they 
have  had  on  mine,  which  was  fraught 
with  every  fentiment  of  the  moft  melt- 
ing affection  !    It  was  not  a  common 
grief  that  took  pofieffion  of  my  foul  ; 
I  felt  all  the  aggravation  of  the  moil 
acute  diftrefs.    I  fometimes  ran  down 
to  the  itreet  in  a  fit  of  detraction  j  I 
fent  for  the  doctors  every  minufe  j  I 
wearied   Heaven    with    my   prayers : 
even  now  my  heart  akes  at  the  remem- 
brance of  what  I  fuffered,  and  I  can- 
not without  trembling  proceed  with 
the  woeful  ftory. 

'  After  having  lain  infenfible  fome 
days,  he  recovered  the  ule  of  fpeech, 
and  called  upon  my  name,  which  he 
had  a  thoufand  times  repeated  while 
he  was  bereft  of  reafon.  All  hope 
of  his  life  was  now  relinquifhed,  and 
I  was  led  to  his  bed -fide  to  receive 
his  laft  adieu,  being  directed  to  fum- 
mon  all  my  fortitude,  and  fupprefs 
my  forrow,  that  he  might  not  be  dif- 
turbed  by  my  agitation.  I  collected 
ail  my  resolution  to  fupport  me  in  this 
affecting  fccne.  I  law  my  dear  lord 
in  extremity.  The  beauties  of  his 
youth  were  all  decayed  ;  jet  his  eyes, 
though  languid,  retained  unfpe.ikable 
fweetnels  and  expreffion.  He  felt  his 
end  approaching,  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  with  a  look  full  of  complacency 
and  benevolence,  uttered  fuch  a  ten- 
der tale -Good  Heaven  !  how  had 

I  deferved  fuch  accumulated  affliction ! 
the  bare  remembrance  of  which  now 
melts  me  into  tears  I  Human  nature 
could  not  undergo  my  fituation,  with- 
out fulfering  an  extafy  of  grief  1  I 
clafped  him  in  my  arms,  and  killed 
him  a  thoui'and  times,  with  the  moft 
violent  emotions  of  woe;  but  I  was 
torn  from  his  embrace,  and  in  a  little 
time  he  was  ravilhed  for  ever  frcin  my 
view. 

(  On  that  fatal  morning,  which  put  a 
period  to  his  life,  I  law  the  Duchefs 
of  L-*— -  approach  my  bed,  and, 
from  her  appearance,  concluded  that 
he  was  no  more}  yet  I  begged  me 
would  $otj:onfirm  the  unhappy  pie- 


fage,  by  announcing  his  death ;  and 
me  accordingly  preferved  the  mod 
emphatick  filence.  I  got  up,  and  trod 
foftly  over  his  head,  as  if  I  had  been 
afraid  of  interrupting  his  repofe.  Alas! 
he  was  no  longer  fenfible  of  fuch  dif- 
turbance.  I  was  feized  with  a  (lupe- 
faction  of  forrow:  I  threw  up  the 
window,  and  looking  around,  thought 
the  fun  fhone  with  the  moft  difmal 
afpect ;  every  thing  was  folitary, 
chearlefs,  and  replete  with  horror. 

*  In  this  condition  I  was,  by  the  di- 
rection of  my  friend,  conveyed  to  her 
houfe,    where   my  faculties  were  fo 
overpowered  by  the  load  of  anguifh 
which  opprefied  rne,  that  I  know  not 
what  pailed  during  the  firft  days  of 
my  unhappy  widowhood  ;  this  only  I 
know,  the  kind  duchefs  treated  me 
with  all  imaginable  care  and   com- 
paflion,  and  carried  me  to  her  country - 
houfe,  where  I  flayed  fome  months  5 
during  which,  (lie  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort me  with  all  the  amufements  flie 
could  invent,  and  laid  me  under  fuch 
obligations,  as  mall  never  be  erafed 
from  my  remembrance:  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  her  care  and  concern,  I 
was,  by  my  excels  of  grief,  plunged 
into  a  languifhing  diftemper,  for  which 
my  phyficians  advifed  me  to  drink  the 
Bath  waters. 

'  In  compliance  with  this  prefcrip- 
tion,  I  went  thither  towards  the  end 
of  fumrner,  and  found  fome  benefit 
by  adhering  to  their  directions;  though 
I  feldom  went  abroad,  except  when  I 
vifited  my  fifter-in-law,  who  was 
lli^re  with  the  princefs ;  and  upon, 
thefe  occafions,  1  never  failed  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  company,  who 
were  ftruck  with  the  appearance  of 
fuch  a  young  creature  in  weeds.  Nor 
was  I  free  from  the  perfecution  of 
profeffed  admirers;  but  being  dead  to 
all  joy,  I  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
adulation. 

*  About  Chriftmas,  I  repaired  to  my 
father's  houfe,  where  my  forrows  were 
revived  by  every  object  that  recalled 
the  idea  of  my  dear  lamented  lord. 
But  thefe  melancholy  reflexions  I  w&s 
obliged    to    bear,    becaufe  I  had   no 
other  home  or  habitation,  being  left 
an  unprovided  widqw,,  altogether  de- 
pendent en  the  affetttcn  of  my  owa 
family. 

«  During  this  winter,  divers  over* 

'  lures  wer,e  'made  to  my  father,   by 

I  i 
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*  people  who  demanded  me  in  marriage ; 
'  but  my  heart  was  not  yet  fufficiently 

*  weaned  from  my  former  paffion,  to 

*  admit  the  thoughts  of  another  mailer. 

*  Among  thofe  that  prefented  their  pro- 

*  pofals,  was  a  certain  young  noble- 
4  man,  who,  upon  the  firft  news  of 

*  Lord  W— — m's   death,    came  poft 

*  from  Paris,   in  order  to  declare  his 

*  palfion.   He  made  his  firft  appearance 

*  in  a  hired  chariot  and  fix,  accompanied 

*  by  a  big  fat  fellow,  whom  (as  I  after- 

*  wards  learned)  he  had  engaged   to 

*  found  his  praifes,  with  the  promife  of 

*  a  thoufand  pounds,  in  lieu  of  which 

*  he  paid  him  with  forty.     Whether  it 

*  was  with  a  view  of  fcreening  himfelf 
'  from  the  cold,  or  of  making  a  com- 

*  fortable  medium  in  cafe  of  being  cver- 

*  turned,  and  falling  under  his  weighty 

*  companion,  I  know  not  j  but  certain 
4  it  is,  the  carriage  was  ftuffed  with 

*  hay,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  he 
'  arrived,    the  fervants  were   at   fome 
4  pains  in  rummaging  and  removing  it, 

*  before  they  could  come  at  their  matter, 
4  or  help  him  to  alight.     When  he  was 
4  lifted  out  of  the  chariot,  he  exhibited 

*  a  very  ludicrous  figure  to  the  viewj 
4  he  was  a  thin,  meagre,  fhivering  crea- 
4  ture,  of  a  low  itature,  with  little  black 

*  eyes,  a  long  nofe,  fallow  complexion, 

*  and  pitted  with  the  fmall-pox  j  dieffed 
'  in  a  coat  of  light  brown  frieze  lined 

*  with  pink -coloured  mag,  a  monftrous 

*  folitaire  and  bag,  and  (if  I  remember 

*  aright)  a  pair  of  huge  jack-boots.    In 

*  a  word,  his  whole  appearance  was  fo 

*  little   calculated   for   infpiring   love, 

*  that  I  had  (on  the  ftrength  of  feeing 
4  him  once  before  at  Oxford)  fet  him 

*  down  as  the  laft  man  on  earth  whom 
4  I  would  chufe   to  wedj  and  I  will 

*  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  was  in  eveiy 
'  particular  the  very  reverfe  of  my  late 
f  hufband. 

*  As  my  father  was  not  at  home,  he 

*  flayed  but  one  evening,  and  left  his 
'  errand   with    my   mother,   to  whom 
4  he  was  as  difagreeable  as  to  myfelf  j 
4  Co  that  his  propoial  was   abfblutely 
4  rejected}    and  I   heard  no  more  of 

*  him  during  the  fpace  of  three  whole 
4  m  onths  j  at  the  expiration  of  which  I 
4  went  to  town,  where  this  mortifying 
4  figure  prefented  itfelf  again,  and  re- 

*  newed  his  fuit,  offering  fuch  ad van  - 

*  tageous  terms  of  fettlement,  that  my 

*  father  began  to  relifh  the  match,  and 


4  warmly  recommended  it  to  my  con- 

*  fideration. 

*  Lord  W  •  •     m's  relations  advifed 

*  me    to   embrace   the  opportunity  of 
4  making  myfelf  independent;  all  my 

*  acquaintance  plied  me  with  arguments 
'  to  the  fame  purpofe  :   I  was  uneafy  at 

*  home,  and  indifferent  to  all  mankind. 

*  I  weighed  the  motives  with  the  ob- 
4  jeftions,  and  with  reruftance  yielded 

*  to  the  importunity  of  my  friends. 

*  In  confequence  of  this  determina- 
'  tion,  the  little  gentleman  was  per- 
«  mitted  to  vifit  me;  and  the  manner 

*  of  his  addrefs  did  not  at  all  alter  the 
'  opinion  I  had  conceived  of  his  cha- 
£  racier  and  underllanding.    I  was  even 

*  mocked  at  the  profpecl:  of  marrying 
4  a  man  whom  I  could  not  love;  and, 
'  in  order  to  difburden  my  own  con- 
4  fcience,  took  an  opportunity  of  telling 

*  him  one  evening,  as  we  fat  oppofite 
'  to  each  other,  that  it  was  not  in  my 
(  power  to  command  my  affeclion,  and 

*  therefore  he  could  not  expe6l  the  pof- 
4  ftflion  of  my  heart,  Lord  W— m's 
4  indulgence  having  fpoiled  me  for  a 
4  wifej    neverthelefs,  I  would   endea- 
4  vour  to  contract  a  friendfhip  for  him, 
4  which  would  entirely  depend  upon  his 
4  own  behaviour. 

*  To  this  declaration  he  replied  (to 
4  my  great  furprize)    that  he   did  not 

*  dclire  me  to  love  him,  my  friendship 
4  was  fufficient  j  and  next  day  repeated 

*  this  Itrange  inftance  of  moderation  in 
4  a  letter,   which   I  communicated   to> 
4  my  fifter,  who  laughed  heartily  at  the 

*  contents,  and  pcrfuaded  me,  that  fince 
4  I  could  love  no  man,  he  was  the  pro- 
4  pereft  perfon  to  be  my  hufband. 

4  Accordingly,  the  wedding-cloaths 
4  and  equipage  being  prepared,  the 
4  day — the  fatal  day  ivas  fixed!  on 
4  the  morning  of  which  I  went  to  the 
«  houfe  of  my  brother-in-law,  Duke 
<  H  .  ,  who  loved  me  tenderly,  and 
4  took  my  leave  of  the  family;  a  family 
4  which  I  mall  always  remember  with 
4  love,  honour,  and  efteem.  His  grac« 
4  received  me  in  the  mofl  affectionate 
4  manner,  faying,  at  parting,  "  Lady 

«  W ,  if  he  does  not  ule  you  well, 

44  I  will  take  you  back  again." 

4  The  bridegroom  and  I  met  at 
t  Ox—  Chapel,  where  the  ceremony 
4  was  performed  by  the  Bifhop  of 

(  W ,  in  prefenceot  his  lordihip's 

4  mother,  my  father,  and  another  lady. 

'  The  ' 
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*  The  nuptial  knot  being  tied,  we  fet 
'  out  for  my  father's  houfe  in  the  coun- 
'  try,  and  proceeded  full  twenty  miles 
'  on  our  journey,  before  my  lord  open- 
'  ed    his   mouth  ;  my  thoughts  having 
«  been  all  that  time  employed  on  fome- 

*  thing  quite  foreign  to  my  prefent  fitu- 
'  ation;  for  I  was  then  but  a  giddy 

*  girl  of  eighteen.    At  length  my  father 

*  broke  filence,   and  clapping  his  lord- 
'  fhip  on  the  moulder,  told  him  he  was 

*  but  a  dull  bridegroom;   upon  which, 
'  my  lord  gave  him  to  underltand,  that 
'  he  was  out  of  fpirits.     This  dejection 
'  continued  all  the  day,  notwithftand- 
'  ing  the  refrefhment  of  a  plentiful  din- 

*  ner,  which  he  ate  upon  the  road ;  and 
'  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  place 
'  of  our  deftination,   where   we  were 
'  kindly  received  by  my  mother,  though 

*  me  had  no  liking  to  the  match ;   and 
«  after  fupper,  we  retired  to  our  apart - 
'  ment. 

'  It  was  here  that  I  had  occafion  to 

*  perceive  the  moft  difagreeable  contraft 
«-  between  my  prefent  help-mate  and 
«  my  former  lord.     Inftead  of  flying  to 

*  my  arms  with  all   the  eagernefs  of 

*  love  and  rapture,  this  manly  repre- 

*  tentative  fat  moping  in  a  corner,  like 

*  a   criminal    on    execution-day,    and 
'  owned  he  was  afhamed  to  bed  a  wo- 
«  man,  whole  hand  he  had  fcarce  ever 
'  touched. 

'  I  could  not  help  being  affected  with 
'  this  puiillanimous   behaviour;    I  re- 

'  membered  Lord  W m,   while  I 

'  furveyed   the  object  before  me,  and 
'  made  fuch  a  comparifon  as  filled  me 

*  with  horror  and  difguft :  nay,  to  fuch 
'  a  degree  did  my  averfion  to  this  phan- 
'  torn  prevail,   that  I  began  to  fweat 

*  with  anguilh  at  the  thought  of  being 

*  fubjected  to  his  pleafure:    and  when, 

*  after  a  long  hefitation,  he  ventured  to 
'  approach  me,  I  trembled  as  if  I  had 

*  been  expofed  to  the  embraces  of  a 
f  rattle- fnake.     Nor  did  the  efforts  of 

*  his  love  diminish  this  antipathy.    His 
'  attempts  were  like  the  pawings  of  an 
'  imp,  lent  from  hell  to  feize  and  tor- 

*  ment  fome  guilty  wretch,  fuch  as  are 

*  exhibited  in  fome  dramatick  perfor- 

*  mance,  which  I  never  fee  acted  with- 
'  out  remembering  my  wedding-night. 

*  By  fuch  lhadowy,  unfubftantial  vexa- 
<  tious  behaviour,  was  I  tantalized  and 

*  robbed  of  my  repofe ;    and  early  next 
«  morning  I  got  up,  with  a  moft  fo- 
'  vereign  contempt  for  my  bed-fellow, 
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who  indulged  himfelf  in  bed  till  ele* 
ven. 

*  Having  pafled  a  few  days  in  this 
place,  I  went  home  with  him   to  his 
houfe  at  Twickenham;  and  ibon  after 
we  were  prefented  at  court,  when  the 
queen  was  pleaied  to  fay  to  my  lord's 
mother,    me  did   not  doubt   but  we 
mould  be  an  happy  couple,  for  I  had 
been  a  good  wife  to  my  former  huf- 
band. 

*  Whatever  deficiencies  I  had  tocora- 
plain  of  in  my  new  fpoufe,  he  was  not 
wanting  in  point  of  liberality  :  I  was 
prefented  with  a  very  fine  chariot  ftud- 
ded  with  filver  nails,  and  fuch  a  pro- 
fufion  of  jewels  as  furnifhed  a  joke 
to  fome  of  my  acquaintance,  who  ob- 
ferved  that  I  was  formerly  Queen  of 
Hearts,  but  now  metamorphofed  into 
the  Queen  of  Diamonds.     I  now  alfo 
had  an  opportunity  (which  I  did  not 
let  flip)  of  paying  Lord  W         m's 
debts  from  my  privy  purfe  :  and  on. 
that  fcore  received  the  thanks  of  his 
elder  brother,  who  (though  he  had 
undertaken   to   difcharge  them)  de- 
layed   the  execution  of  his    purpoie 
longer  than  I  thought  they  mould  re- 
main  unpaid.  This  uncommon  fplen- 
dor  attracted  the  eyes  and  envy  of  my 
competitors,  who  were  the  more  im- 
placable  in  their  refentments,  becaufe, 
notwithstanding  my  marriage,  I  was 
as  much  as  ever  followed  by  the  men 
of   gallantry  and    pleafure,    among 
whom  it  is  a  conftant  maxim,  that  a 
woman  never  witholds  her  affections 
from  her  hufband  without  an  inten- 
tion  to  beftow  them  fomewhere  elfe. 
I  never  appeared  without  a  train  of 
admirers,  and  my  houfe  in  the  country 
was  always  crouded  with  gay  young 
men  of  quality. 

«  Among  thofe  who  cultivated  my 
good  graces  with  the  greateft  ikill  and 
afiiduity,  were  the  Earl  C—  -  —  ,  and 
Mr.  S-  --  ,  brother  to  Lord  F  --  . 
The  former  of  whom,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  addreflfes,  treated  me  with  an 
entertainment  of  furprizing  magnifi- 
cence,  difpofed  into  a  dinner,  fupper, 
and  ball  ;  to  which  I,  at  his  delire, 
invited  eleven  ladies,  whom  he  paired 
with  the  like  number  of  his  own  fex  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  company  amounted 
to  twenty-four.  We  were  regaled 
with  a  moft  elegant  dinner,  in  an  a- 
partment  which  was  altogether  fuperb, 
and  ferved  by  gentlemen  only,  no  li- 
I  i  a  «  very 
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*  very  fervant  being  permitted  to  come 
6  within  the  door.    In  the  afternoon  we 

*  embarked  in  two  fplendid  barges,  be- 

*  ing  attended  by  a  band  of  mufick  in 
'  a  third ;  and  enjoyed  a  delightful  even- 
'  ing  upon  the  river,  till  the  twilight, 

*  when  we  returned  and  began  the  ball, 
'  which  was  conducted  with  fuch  order 

*  and  tafte,  that  mirth  and  good-hu- 

*  mour  prevailed.  No  diflatisfaclion  ap- 

*  pcared,  except  in  the  countenance  of 

*  one  old  maid,  fince  married  to  a  fon 

*  of  the  Duke  of ,  who  though  {he 

*  would  not  refufe  to  partake  of  fuch 

*  an  agreeable  entertainment,  was  dif- 
'  pleafed  that  I  mould  have  the  honour 

*  of  inviting  her.     O   baleful  Envy  ! 

*  thou  felf- tormenting  fiend !  How  doft 

*  thou    predominate  in    all  aflemblies, 

*  from  the  grand  gala  of  a  court  to  the 

*  meeting  of  fimple  peafants  at  their 
'  harveit-home!     Nor  is  the  prevalence 

*  of  this  fordid  paffion  to  be  wondered 

*  at,  if  we  confider  the  weaknefs,  pride, 

*  and  vanity  of  our  fex.     The  prefence 
of  one  favourite  man  fhall  poifon  the 
enjoyment  of  a  whole  company,  and 
produce  the    moft  rancorous  enmity 
betwixt  the  clofeft  friends. 

'  I  danced  with  the  mafter  of  the  ball, 
who  employed  all  the  artillery  of  his 
eloquence  in  making  love  j  yet  1  did 

*  not  Men  to  his  addrefies,  for  he  was 
'  not  to  my  tafte,  though  he  pofiefled 

*  an  agreeable  perfon,  and  a  good  ac- 
'  quired   understanding;    but    he   was 
'  utterly  ignorant  of  that   gentle  pre- 
'  vailing  art  which  I  afterwards  expe- 

*  rienced  in  Mr.  S — ,  and  which  was 
'  the  only  method  he  couid  have  fuccefs- 
'*  fully  praclifed,  in  feducing  a  young 

*  woman  like  me,  born  with  fentiments 
'  of  honour,  and  trained  up  in  the  paths 
'  of  religion  and  virtue.     This  young 
'  gentleman    was,    indeed,    abfolutely 
«  matter  of  thofe  infmuating  qualifica- 

*  tions  which  few  women  of  paffion  and 

*  feniibility  can  refill  ;  and  had  a  per- 
'  fon  every  way  adapted  for  profiting  by 

*  thefe  initdious  talents.     He  was  well 

*  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  ccn- 
'  fcious  of  his  own  power  and  capacity, 
«  and  exercifed  thefe  endowments  with 
'  unwearied  perfeverance.     He  was  tall 
«  and  thin,  of  a  fhape  and  fize  perfectly 
'  agreeable  to  my  tafte,  with  large  blue 
'^eloquent  eyes,  good  teeth,  and  a  long 

*  head  turned  to  gallantry.     His  beha- 

*  viour  was  the  ilandard  of  politenefs, 

*  &nd  all  his  advances  were  conducted 


with  the  moft  profound  refpect ;  .which 
is  the  moft  effectual  expedient  a  man 
can  ufe  againft  us,  if  he  can  find  means 
to  perfuade  us  that  it  proceeds  from 
the  excels  and  delicacy  of  his  paflion. 
It  is  no  other  than  a  iilent  compli- 
ment, by  which  our  accomplishments 
are  continually  flattered,  and  pleaies 
in  proportion  to  the  fuppcfed  under- 
ftanding  of  him  who  pays  it. 

*  By  thefe  arts  nnd   advantages  this 
consummate  politician   in  love  began 
by  degrees  to  lap  the  foundations  of 
my  conjugal   faith ;    he  ftole  imper- 
ceptibly into    my   affeftion,  and  by 
dint  of  opportunity,    which  he  well 
knew  how  to  improve,  triumphed,  at 
Jail,  over  all  his  rivals. 

*  Nor  was  he   the  only  perfon  that 

difputed  my  heart  with  Earl  C . 

That  nobleman  was  alfo  rivalled  by 
Lord  C—  H — ,  a  Scotchman,    who 
had  been   an  intimate  and  relation  of 
my  former  hufband.     Him  I  would 
have  preferred  to  moft  of  his  compe- 
titors,   and  actually   coquetted   with 
him  for   fome  time  :  but  the  amour 
was  interrupted  by  his  going  to  Ire- 
land j  upon  which  occafion,    under- 
ftanding  that  he  was  but  indifferently 
provided  with  money,  I  made  him  a 
prefent  of  a  gold  fnuff-box,  in  which 
was  inclcfed  a  bank-note  j  a  trifling 
mark  of  my  efteem,  which  he  after- 
wards  juitified   by  the  moft  grateful, 
friendly,  and  genteel  behaviour ;    and 
as  we  correfponded  by  letters,  I  frank- 
ly told  him,  that  Mr.  S —  had  ftepped 
in,  and  won  the  palm  from  all  the 
reft  of  my  admirers. 

*  This  new  favourite's  mother  and 
fifters,  who   lived  in   the  neighbour- 
hood, were  my  conftant  companions  j 
and,  in  confequence  of  this  intimacy, 
he  never  let  a  day  pals  without  pay- 
ing his  refpecls  to  me  in  perfon  ;  nay, 
fo  ingenious  was  he  in  contriving  the 
means  of  promoting  his  fuit,  that  whe- 
ther I  rode  or  walked,  went  abroad 
or  flayed  at  home,  he  was  always  of 
courfe  one  of  the  party  :  fo  that   his 
deilgn  feemed  to   cngrofs  his  whole 
vigilance  and  attention.  Thus  he  ftu- 
died   my  difpoiiticn,  and   eftablifhed 
himfelf  in   my   good  opinion  at  the 
fame  time.     He  found  my  heart  was 
fufceptible  of  every  tender  imprefiion, 
and  law  that  I  was  not  five  from  the 
vanity  of  youth  ;  he  had  already  ac- 
quired my  friend  (hip  and  efteem,  from 

*  which 
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which  he  knew  there  was  a  ihort  and 
eafy  tranfition  to  love.  By  his  pene- 
tration chuiing  proper  fealcns  for  the 
theme,  he  urged  it  with  fuch  pathetick 
vows  and  artful  adulation,  as  well 
might  captivate  a  young  woman  of 
my  complexion  and  inexperience,  and 
circumftanced  as  I  was,  with  a  huf- 
band  whom  I  had  fuch  reafon  to  de- 
fpife. 

'  Though  he  thus  made  an  infenfible 
progrefs  in  my  heart,  he  did  not  find 
my  virtue  any  eafy  conqueft  j  and  I 
myfelf  was  ignorant  of  the  advantage 
he  had  gained,  with  regard  to  my 
inclinations,  until  I  was  convinced 
of  his  fuccefs  by  an  alarm  of  jea- 
loufy  which  I  one  day  felt,  at  fee- 
ing him  engaged  in  converfation  with 
another  lady.  I  forthwith  recognized 
this  fymptom  of  love,  with  which  I 
had  been  formerly  acquainted,  and 
trembled  at  the  difcovery  of  my  own 
weaknefs.  I  underwent  a  Itrange  agi- 
tation and  mixture  of  contrary  fenfa- 
tions  :  I  was  pleafed  with  the  palTion, 
yet  afhamed  of  avowing  it  even  to  my 
own  mind.  The  rights  of  a  hufband 
(though  mine  was  but  a  nominal  one) 
occurred  to  my  reflection,  and  virtue, 
modefty,  and  honour,  forbade  me  to 
cherifli  the  guilty  flame. 

*  When  I  encouraged  thefe  laudable 
fcruples,  and  refolved  to  facrifke  my 
love  to  duty  and  reputation,  my  lord 
was   almoft   every  day  employed  in 
riding  pod  to  my  father,  with  com- 
plaints  of  my   conduct,  which  was 
hitherto  irreproachable  j    though  the 
greateit  grievance  which  he  pretended 
to  have  fuffered,  was  my  refufirg  to 
comply  with  his  defire,  when  he  en- 
treated me  to  lie  a  whole  hour  every 
morning  With  ,my  neck  uncovered, 
that  by   gazing  he    might  quiet   the 
perturbation  of  his  fpirits.  From  this 
requelt   you  may  judge  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  of  the  regard  I  mull  en;er- 
tain  for  his  character  and  difpofitiom 

*  During  the  whole  fu miner  I  was 
befieged  by  my  artful  undoer,  and  in 
the  autumn  fet  out  with  my  lord  for 
Bathj    where,  by  reafon  of  the  inti- 
macy that  fubiifted  between  our  fami- 
lies, we  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
my  lover  and  his  filler,   who,    with 
another    agreeable  young    lady,    ac- 
companied us  in  this  expedition.     By 
this  time  Mr.  S —  had  extorted  from 
me  a  confeifion  of  a  mutual  flame  5 


though  I  allured  him  that  It 
never  induce  me  to  give  up  the  valua- 
ble pofli'flioos  of  an  unipotted  cha- 
racter, and  a  confidence  void  of  of- 
fence. I  offered  him  all  the  enjoy- 
ment he  could  reap  from  an  unreferved 
intercourfe  of  fouls,  abftracted  from 
any  fenfual  confederation.  He  eagerly 
embraced  the  Platonick  propofal,  be- 
caufe  he  had  iagacity  enough  to  fore- 
fee  the  iffue  of  fuch  chimerical  con- 
tracts, and  knew  me  too  well  to  think 
he  could  accompli  fli  his  purpofe  with- 
out  feeming  to  acquiefce  in  my  own 
terms,  and^  cultivating  my  tendernef* 
under  the  fpecious  pretext. 
*  In  confequence  of  this  agreement, 
we  took  all  opportunities  of  feeing 
each  other  in  private  ;  and  thefe  in- 
terviews were  fpent  in  mutual  pro- 
teftations'  of  difmterefted  love.  This 
correspondence,  though  dangerous, 
was  (on  my  fide)  equally  innocent 
and  endearing;  and  many  happy  hours 
we  pafTed,  before  my  fentiments  were 
difcovered.  At  length  my  lover  was 
taken  ill,  and  then  my  paffion  burft 
out  beyond  the  power  of  concealment! 
'my  grief  and  anxiety  became  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  my  countenance,  and  my 
behaviour  was  fo  indifcreet,  that  every 
body  in  the  houfe  perceived  the  fitua- 
tion  of  my  thoughts,  and  blamed  my 
conduct  accordingly.  - 
1  Certain  it  is,  I  was  extremely  im- 
prudent, though  intentionally  inno- 
cent. T  have  lain  whole  nights  by 
my  lord,  who  teized  and  tormented 
me  for  that  which  neither  I  could  give 
nor  he  could  take,  and  ruminated  on 
the  fatal  confequence  of  this  unhap- 
py flame,  until  I  was  worked  into  a 
fever  of  difquiet.  I  faw  there  was 
fafety  but  in  flight,  and  often  deter- 
mined to  banim  myfelf  for  ever  from 
the  light  of  this  dangerous  intruder. 
But  my  refolution  always  failed  at 
the  approach  of  day,  and  my  de- 
fire  of  feeing1  him  as  conttantly  re- 
curred. So  far  was  I  from  perfirting 
in  fuch  commendable  determinations, 
that,  on  the  eve  of  our  departure  from 
Bath,  I  felt  the  keenett  pangs  of  for- 
row  at  our  approaching  feparation  ; 
and  as  we  could  not  enjoy  our  private 
interviews  at  my  houfe  in  town,  I 
promifed  to  vifit  him  at  his  own  a- 
partments,  after  he  had  fworn  by  all 
that's  facred,  that  he  would  take  no 
iinifler  advantage  of  my  condeicen- 
*  fion, 
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fion,  by  prefuming  upon  the  oppor- 
tuuities  I  mould  give. 
'  He  kept  his  word  5  for  lie  faw  I 
trailed  to  it  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  perceived  that  my  apprehenfion 
was  not  affected,  but  the  natural  con- 
cern  of  a  young  creature,  diftracted 
between  love  and  duty,  whom,  had 
he  alarmed,  he  never  would  have  feen 
within  his  doors  again.  Inftead  of 
prefTmg  me  with  iblicitations  in  fa- 
vour  of  his  paffion,  he  was  more  than 
ever  refpectful  and  complaifantj  fo 
that  I  found  myfelf  difengaged  of  all 
rettraint,  conducted  the  converfation, 
Shortened  and  repeated  my  vifits  at 
my  own  pleafure,  till  at  laft  I  be- 
came  fo  accuftomed  to  this  commu- 
nication,  that  his  houie  was  as  fami- 
liar  to  me  as  my  own. 
'  Having  in  this  manner  fecured  him- 
felf  in  my  confidence,  he  refumed  the 
favourite  topick  of  love,  and  warm- 
ing  my  imagination  by  gradual  ad- 
vances  on  the  fubject,  my  heart  be- 
gan  to  pant  j  when  he  faw  me  thus 
moved,  he  fnatched  the  favourable 
occalion  to  practife  all  his  eloquence 
and  art.  I  could  wot  refill  his  energy, 
nor  even  fly  from  the  temptation  that 
artailed  me,  until  he  had  obtained  a 
piomife  that  he  fhould,  at  our  next 
meeting,  reap  the  fruits  of  his  tedious 
expectation.  Upon  this  condition  I 
was  permitted  to  retire  ;  and  blefled 
Heaven  for  my  efcape,  fully  deter- 
mined  to  continue  in  the  path  of  vir- 
tue  I  had  hitherto  trod,  and  llifle  the 
criminal  flame,  by  which  my  peace 
and  reputation  were  endangered.  But 
his  idea,  which  reigned  in  my  heart 
without  controul,  foon  baffled  all  thefe 
prudent  fuggeitions. 
«  I  faw  him  again  ;  and  he  reminded 
me  of  my  promife,  which  I  endea- 
voured  to  evade  with  affected  plea- 
iantry  ;  upon  which  he  rnanifelted  the 
utmoft  difpleafure  and  chagrin,  fhed- 
ding  fome  crocodile  tears,  and  up- 
braiding  me  with  levity  and  indif- 
ference.  He  obferved,  that  he  had 
f  elicited  my  favour  for  ten  long 
months,without  intermiffion,  and  ima- 
gined  I  had  held  out  fo  long  on  vir- 
tuons  motives  only;  but  now  he  could 
plainly  perceive  that  his  want  of  fuc- 
cefs  had  been  owing  to  my  want  of 
affection,  and  that  all  my  profeffions 
were  infmcerej  in  a  word,  he  per- 
iuaded  me,  that  his  remonftrances 


were  juft  and  reafonable.    I  ctfiild  not 

fee  the  affliction  of  a  man  I  loved, 
when  I  knew  it  was  in  my  power  to 
remove  it  j  and  rather  than  foifeit  his 
opinion  of  my  fmcerity  and  love,  I 
confented  to  his  wifh.  My  heart  now 
flutters  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
dear,  though  fatal  indifcretion  j  yet  I 
reflect  without  remorfe,  and  even  re- 
member it  with  pleafure. 
*  If  I  could  not  avoid  the  eenfure  of 
the  world,  I  was  refolved  to  bear  it 
without  repining  j  and  fure  the  gull* 
(if  there  was  any  in  my  conduct)  was 
but  venial  j  for  I  confidered  myfelf  as 
a  perfon  abfolved  of  all  matrimonial 
ties,  by  the  infignificance  of  Lord 

,  who,  though  a  nominal  huf- 

band,  was  in  fact  a  mere  non -entity. 
I  therefore  contracted  a  new  engage- 
ment with  my  lover,  to  which  I  re- 
folved to  adhere  with  the  moft  fcrupu- 
lous  fidelity,  without  the  leaft  inten- 
tion of  injuring  my  lord  or  his  rela- 
tions; for  had  our  mutual  paflion  pro- 
duced any  vifible  effects,  I  would  im- 
mediately have  renounced  and  aban- 
doned my  hufband  for  ever,  that  the 

fruit  of  rny  love  for  Mr.  S might 

not  have  inherited  to  the  detriment  of 
the  right  heir.  This  was  my  determi- 
nation, which  I  thought  juft,  if  not 
prudent;  and  for  which  I  have  incur- 
red the  imputation  of  folly,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  wife  and  honeft  gene- 
ration, by  whole  example  and  advice 
I  have,  iince  that  time,  been  a  little 
reformed  in  point  of  prudentials, 
though  I  ftill  retain  a  ftrong  tendency 
to  return  to  my  primitive  way  of  think- 
ing. 

«  When  I  quitted  Mr.  S- ,  after 

the  facrifice  I  had  made,  and  returned 
to  my  own  bed,  it  may  perhaps  be 
fuppofed  that  I  flept  but  little.  True  : 
I  was  kept  awake  by  the  joyful  impa- 
tience of  revifiting  my  lover.  Indeed, 
I  neglected  no  opportunity  of  flying 

to  his  arms:  when  Lord was  in 

the  country,  we  enjoyed  each  other's 
company  without  interruption  ;  but 
when  he  refided  in  town  our  corre- 
fpondence  was  limited  to  ftolen  inter- 
views, which  were  unfpeakably  deli- 
cious, as  genuine  love  prefided  at  the 
entertainment. 

1  Suchwasmyhappinefs,  inthecourfe 
of  this  tender  communication,  that  to 
this  day  I  remember  it  with  pleafure, 
tkough  it  has  coft  me  dear  in  the  fe- 
«  quel, 
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*  qutl,  and  was  at  that  time  enjoyed  at 
a  confiderable  expcnce ;  for  I  devoted 
myfelf  fo  entirely  to  my  lover,  who 
was  delirous  of  engroffing  my  time  and 
thoughts,  that  my  acquaintance,  which 
was  very  numerous,  juftly  accufed  me 
of  negleft,  and  of  confequence  cooled 
in  their  friendfhips  :  but  1  was  all  for 
lo<vey  or  the  <uoorld  well  lo/L  And 
were  the  fame  opportunity  to  offer, 
I  would  acl  the  lame  conduct  over 
again. 

«  Some  there  are  who  pofllbly  may 
wonder  how  I  could  love  twice  with 
fuch  violence  of  affeclion  :  but  all  fuch 
obfervers  mult  be  unacquainted  with 
the  human  heart.  Mine  was  natu- 
rally adapted  for  the  tender  paffions, 
and  had  been  fo  fortunate,  fo  cherifii- 
eci  in  it's  nrft  impreifions,  that  it  felt 
with  joy  the  fame  fenfations-  revive, 
when  influenced  by  the  fame  engaging 
qualifications.  Certain  it  is,  I  loved 
the  fecond  time  as  well  as  the  nrft,  and 
better  was  impoffible.  I  gave  up  my 
all  for  both  :  fortune  and  my  father's 
favour  for  the  one  j  reputation,  friends, 
and  fortune,  for  the  other.  Yet,  not- 
withftanding  this  intimate  connection, 
I  did  not  relinquifli  the  world  all  at 
once  j  on  the  contrary,  I  Mill  appear- 
ed at  court,  ^nd  attracted  the  notice 
and  approbation  of  my  royal  patroneis  j 

I  danced  with  the  P of  W , 

a  circumftance  which  fo  nearly  affect- 
ed Mr.  S— — ,  who  was  prefent,  that, 
in  order  to  manifeit  his  refentment,  he 
chofe  the  uglielt  woman  in  the  ball  for 
his  partner  j  and  I  no  fooner  perceived 
his  uneafmefs  than  I  gave  over,  with 
a  view  of  appealing  his  difpleafure. 
'  Without  repeating  particular  cir- 
cumftances,  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  our 
mutual  paflion  was  a  perfect  copy  of 
that  which  had  lub lilted  between  me 
and  my  dear  Lord  W— — -m.  It  was 
jealous,  melting,  and  delicate,  and 
chequered  with  little  accidents,  which 
ferve  to  animate  and  maintain  the 
flame  in  it's  firft  ardency  of  rapture. 
When  my  lover  was  lick,  I  attended 
and  narfed  him  with  indefatigable  ten  - 
dernefs  and  carej  and  during  an  in- 
difpofition  which  I  caught  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  agreeable  office,  he 
difcharged  the  obligation  with  all  the 
warmth  of  iympathy  and  love. 
*  It  was,  however,  judged  necefTary 
by  the  phyficians,  that  I  fliould  ul'e 
the  Bath  wafers  for  the  recovejv  wf 
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my  health;  and  I  fet  out  for  that 
place,  glad  of  a  pretence  to  be  abient 

from  Lord ,  with  whom  I  lived 

on  veiy  unhappy  terms.  He  had, 
about  nine  months  after  our  marriage, 
dehred  that  we  might  deep  in  feparate 
beds,  and  gave  a  very  whimfical  rea- 
fon  for  thts  propofal.  He  faid,  the 
immenfity  of  his  love  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  gratification,  and  that 
fome  commerce  with  an  object,  to 
which  his  heart  was  not  attached, 
might,  by  diminifhing  the  tranfports 
of  his  fpirits,  recompoie  his  nerves, 
and  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  good  fortune. 

*  You  may  be  lure  I  made  no  objec- 
tions to  this  plan,  which  was  imme- 
diately put  in  execution.  He  made 
his  addrefles  to  a  nymph  of  Drury 
Lane,  whole  name  (as  he  told  me) 
was  Mrs.  Rock.  She  made  fhift  to 
extract  fome  money  from  her  patient  j 
but  his  infirmity  was  beyond  the 
power  of  her  art,  though  (he  made 
fome  mifchief  between  us  j  and  I  com- 
municated my  fufpicion  to  Duke 
H— — ,  who  intended  to  have  ex^of- 
tulated  with  her  upon  the  fubje&f 
but  me  got  intimation  of:  his  defiga, 
and  faved  him  the  trouble,  by  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat. 
'  After  my  return  frona  the  Bath, 

where    Mr.  S and  I   had  livej 

happily,  until  we  were  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  my  hulband,  his  lord- 
fhip  expreffed  an  inclination  to  be  my 
bedfellow  again.  In  this  particular  £ 
deiired  to  be  excuied.  I  would  not 
be  the  firlt  to  propofe  the  feparation, 
which,  though  uiiial  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  contrary  to  the  cuilom  of 
England,  being  unwilling  to  furnilh 
the  lead  handle  for  cenfure,  as  my 
character  was  ftill  unblemifhed  ;  yet, 
\vhen  the  propofal  came  from  him,  I 
thought  myfelf  intitled  to  refufe  a 
re -union,  to  which  I  accordingly  ob- 
jeaed. 

'  This  oppolition  produced  a  quarrel, 
which  role  to  a  Hate  of  perpetual  aui- 
molity;  fo  that  -we  began  to  t:iik  of 
parting.  My  lord  reliflied  the  expedi- 
ent, agreeing  to  add  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  iny  pin-money,  which 
(by  the  bye)  was  never  paid  5  and  f 
renounced  all  ftate  and  grandeur,  to 
live  in  a  fmall  houfe  that  i  hired  at 
Cufe  Ilorton,  where  I  palled  my  tiaie 
for  two  months,  hi  the  rnoit  agreeable 
*  r<.iue- 
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retirement,  with  my  dear  lover.  At 
length  I  was  difturbed  by  the  intru- 
fion  of  ray  Idrd,  who  molefted  me 
with  vifits  and  felicitations  to  return, 
pretending  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  infifting  upon  my  compli- 
ance with  his  defire. 
'  I  exhaufted  my  invention  in  endea- 
vours to  evade  his  requeit  j  but  he 
perfecutedme  without  ceafing:  fo  that 
I  was  fain  to  capitulate,  on  condition 
that  ke  fliould  immediately  let  out  for 
France ;  and  that  he  mould  not  pre- 
fume  to  approach  my  bed  till  our  ar- 
rival at  Calais.  We  accordingly  de- 
parted for  that  kingdom  j  and,  far 
from  infringing  the  leall  article  of  onr 
treaty,  his  lordfhip  did  not  iniift  upon 
his  privilege  before  we  reached  the 
capital  of  France. 

«  Meanwhile,  I  began  to  feel  the  ef- 
fect of  my  paflion  in  a  very  intereft- 
ing  manner,  and  communicated  my 
diicovery  to  the  dear  author  of  it,  who 
would  not  leave  me  in  fuch  an  aft  eel- 
ing  fituation,  but  took  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  following  us  to  France. 

*  In  our  road  to  Paris,  we  flopped 
to  vifit  Chantilly,  a  magnificent  cha- 
teau belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  there  met  by  accident  with  ibme 
Englifh  nobleman,  to  whom    I  was 
known.     The  prince   and  his  fitters 
invited  me  very  politely  into  the  gal- 
lery where  they  fat.     They  compli- 
mented me  on  my  perfon,  and  feeme<i 
to  admire  my  drefs,  which  was  alto- 
gether  new  to  them,  being   a  blue 
Englifh   riding-habit   trimmed   with 
gold,  and  an  hat  with  a  feather.  They 
were  particularly  well  pleafed  with  my 
hair,  which  hung  down  to  my  waiit, 
and  preffed  me  to  itay  a  fortnight  at 
their  houfe  ;    an  invkation  which    I 
was   very  much    mortified   at   being 
obliged  to  refuie,  becaufe  my  lord  did 
not  understand  the  French  language. 
I  was  inchantcd  with  the  place  and  the 
company,  the  women  being  amiable 
and  the  men  poiite ;  nor  were  they 
Grangers  to  my  name  and  itory ;  tor 

JVlr.  S calling  at  the  fame  place 

a  few  days  after,  they  rallied  him  on 
my  account. 

*  When  we  arrived  at  Paris,  the  firft 
thing  I  did  was  to  metamorphofe  my- 
feifintoa  Frenchwoman.     I   cutoff 
my  hair  j  hid  a  very  good  complexion 
of  my^  own  with  rouge  j  reconciled 
myfelr  to  powder,  which,  I  had  never 


'  ufed  beforej  put  on  a  robe  with  a? 
large  hoop?  and  went  to  the  Thuille- 
ries  full  of  fpirits  and  joy  j  for  at 
that  time  every  thing  confpired  to  make 
me  happy.  I  had  health,  youth,  and 
beauty,  love,  vanity,  and  affluence, 
and  found  mylelf  furrounded  with 
diverfions,  which  were  gay,  new,  and 
agreeable.  My  appearance  drew  upon 
me  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company, 
who  confidered  me  as  a  ftranger,  but 
not  a  foreigner,  fo  compleatly  was  I 
equipped  in  the  fafhion  of  the  French  j 
and  when  they  underftood  who  I  was, 
they  applauded  my  perfon  with  the 
moft  lavi(h  encomiums,  according  to 
their  known  politeneis. 
*  After  having  made  a  circuit  round 
all  the  publick  places  of  entertainment 
in  Paris,  I  was  introduced  into  com- 
pany by  an  Englifli  family  refiding 
in  that  city  j  and,  among  others,  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  French  lady, 
whofe  charms  were  remarkably  at- 
traaive.  The  Duke  of  K — —  was 
her  admirer  j  but  me  lived  in  reputa- 
tion with  her  mother  and  an  agreea- 
ble fitter,  whofe  lover  was  the  Prince 
of  C  (for  almoft  every  lady  in 

France  has  her  aimant.') 
'  With  this  charming  woman,  whofe 

name  was  Madam  De  la  T ,  I 

often  made  parties  of  pleafure.     The 

duke,  Mr.  S ,  (he  and  I,  ufed  to 

meet  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which 
is  a  pleafant  wood  at  a  fnvall  dillance 
from  Paris,  whither  the  company  re- 
pairs, in  the  fummer-feafon,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air  j  and  after  having 
amufed  ourfelves  among  the  groves, 
embarked  in  his  grace's  equipage, 
which  was  extremely  elegant,  being  a 
calafli  drawn  by  fix  fine  long- tailed 
greys,  adorned  with  ribbands  in  the 
French  tafte;  and  thus  we  were  con- 
ducled  to  a  little  enchanted,  or  at  leaft 
enchanting  palace,  poflefled  by  th£ 
duke,  at  one  end  of  the  town :  the  lower 
apartment,  appropriated  to  me,  was 
furniliied  with  yellow  and  filverj  the 
bed  furrounded  with  looking- glafles, 
and  the  door  opened  into  die  garden, 
laid  out  in  a  cradle- walk,  and  inter- 
vening parterres  of  rofes  and  other 
flowers.  Above  flairs  my  female  com- 
panion lodged,  in  a  chamber  furniflied 
with  chintz.  We  iupped  all  together  ia 
the  falcon,  which,  though  fmall,  was 
perfectly  elegant.  The  company  was 
always  good-humoured,  the  conver- 
<  fatten 
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^  fation  fprightly  and  joyous,  and  the 

*  fcene,  though  often  repeated,  Itill  de- 
-*  lightful  and  entertaining. 

'  At  other  times,  Mr.  S and  I 

*  ufed  to  pafs  our  evenings  at  the  palace 

.«  of  the  Prince   of  C ,  which  his 

'  highnefs  lent  us  for  our  accommoda- 

*  tion.     The  apartments  opened  into 

*  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  and 

*  were,  in  point  of  magnificence,  fuit- 

*  able  to  the  owner.     Thither  I  ui'ed 
'  to  repair  in  a   flaming   equipage,   on 

*  pretence  of  vifiting,  aad  ipent  the  beft 
.*  part  of  the  night  with  him,  who  was 

*  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  princes  in  the 
••'   world. 

*  While  I  was    happily  engaged  in 
'  thefe  raviming  panics,  my  little  lord 
'  was  employed  in  efforts  to  recover  his 

*  health  by  rettorativvs,  and  I  know  not 

*  what;  for  he  ftill  lamented  the  en  fee - 
•'  bling  effecls  of  his  paflion,  and  com- 
'  plained  that  he  loved  me  more  like  an 

*  angel  than  a- woman,  though  he  itrove 

*  to  govern  his  affe6lion  according  to 
'  the  do£lrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
'  as  he  regulated  his  life  by  the  maxims 
«  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  S.  eden. 
•*  The   meaning  of  this   declaration   I 
.'  could  never  learn;  and,  indeed,  1  have 
'  beea  often  tempted  to  believe  he  had 

*  no  meaning  at  all. 

«  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  found  my  fize 
'  vifibly  increafmg,  and  my  fituation 
'  extremly  uneafy,  on  account  of  the 

*  perpetual  wrangling  which  prevailed 
'  betwixt  us,  in  conlequence  of  his  de- 
4  firing  to  fleep  with  me  again,  alter  we 
'  had  parted  beds  for  the  iecoud  time  : 
'  and,  that  I  might  be  no  longer  expofed 
•'  to  fuch  difagreable  perfecution,  I  re- 

*  folved  to  leave  him,  though  at  the  ha- 
'  zard  of  my  life. 

*  Thus  determined,  I  went  to   the 
'  Britifnambaffador  in  a  hackney-  coach  j 

*  and,   in  order  to  difguife  my  youth, 

*  which    might   have   prepoflcfled   him 
1  again  it  my  judgment,  muffled  vnyfelf 
'  up  in  a  black  hood,  which  (as  he  laid) 
•'  imtead  of  lending  an  air  of  gravity  to 
'  my  countenance,  added  a  wildnels  to 
'  my  looks,  which  was  far  from  being 

*  difagreeable.     He  had  been  a  gallant 
'  man  in   his   youth,    and  even   then, 
'  though  well  ftricken  in  years,  was  not 

*  infenlible   to   the   power  of   beauty. 
'  This   difpofition,    perhaps,    rendered 
'  him  more  favourable   to   my  caufe, 
'  though  he  at  firft  advifed  me  to  return 
'  to  my  hulband $  but  finding  me  obftU 
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nate,  he  undertook  to  ferve  me  in  my 
own  way,  and  procure  a  protection 
from  the  French  king,  by  virtue  of 
which,  I  could  live  at  Paris  unmo- 
lefted  by  my  lord.  Nevertheless,  he 
advifed  me  (if  I  was  determined  to 
leave  him)  to  make  the  belt  of  my  way 
to  England,  and  fue  for  a  divorce. 
'  I  reliflied  his  opinion,  and  conceal- 
ed myfelf  about  three  days  in  Paris, 
during  which  I  borrowed  lome  linen  j 
for,  as  it  was  impoflible  to  convey  uny 
thing  out  of  my  own  houfe  without 
fufpicion,  I  had  neither  cloaths  for 
my  accommodation,  nor  a  fervant  to 
wait  on  me. 

*  In  this  iblitary  condition   I  took 
the  road  to  Flanders,  ,j.fter  I  had  put 
my  lord  upon  a  wrong  fcent,  by  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  him,   dated  at  Calais, 
and  travelled  through  an  unknown 
countrv,  without  any  other  atten  ,  .iit 
than   the   poriilion,    being    fubjecled 
to   this   convenience   by  the  laws  of 
France,  which  are  fo  fcvere  in  lome 
particulars,    that   if   any  pcrfon  had 
been  apprehended  with  :ne.   h-j  would 
have  fufiered  de  ith,  for  going  off  with 
a  man's  wife  ;  though  any  man  might 
go  to  bed  with  the  fame  woman,  with- 
out fear  of  incurring  any  legal  punilh- 
ment. 

*  I  proceeded  night  and  day  without 
intermifllon,  that  I  might  the  fooner 
reach  Flanders,  where  I  knew  I  fliould 
be  lafe :  and  as  the  nights  were  excef- 
fively  cold,  I  was  fain  to  wrap  myfelf 
up  in  flannel,  which  I  bought  for  the 
purpofe,  as  I  had  no  cloaths  to  keep 
me  warm,  and  travelled  in  an  open 
chaife.      While  we    pafled   through 
dreary  woods,  quite  remote  from  the 
habitations  of  men,  I  was  not  without 
apprehenfion  of  being   ftripped   and 
murdered  by  the  poftilion  ;  and  in  all 
probability,    owed  my  fafety  to  the 
indigence  of  my  appearance,   which 
might  alfo  proteftme  in  twomiferable 
places  where  I  was  obliged  to  lie,  be- 
fore I  got  out  of  the  territories  of 
France  $  for,  as  I  could  not  reach  the 
great  towns  where  I  intended  to  lodge, 
I  was  under  the  neceflity  of  putting 
up  at  little  wretched  hovels,  where  no 
provifion   was  to  be  had,   but   four 
brown  bread,  and  fourer  cheefej  and 
every  thing  feemed  to  denote  the  dens 
of  defpair  and  aflaffination. 

'  I  made  fhift,  however,  to  fubfift  on 

this  fare,  uncomfortable  as  'it  was; 

Kk  «  con- 
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'  confided  in  the  rnemineft  of  my  equt- 
.*  page  for  the  Security  of  my  perSon  ; 
<  and  at  length  arriving  at  BrufTels,  fix- 

*  ed  my  quarters    in   m  the   Hott]  de 
'  Flandre  (ib  well  known  to  the  Engl;fh 

*  Since)   where  I   thought   myfelf  ex- 
'  tremely  happy  in  the  accomplishment 
'  of  my  flight. 

*  I  had  not  been  full  two  days  in  this 
'  place,  when  I  was  blefled   with  the 

*  light  of  my  lover,  who  followed  me 
'  on  the  wings  cf  love,  in  purftiance  of 
'  the  plan  we  had  projected  before  my 
'  departure  from  Paris.     -Here  we  con- 

*  certed  measures  for  proceeding  to  Eng- 
'  land.     I  hired  a  tail,   fine  Liegeoile 

*  for  a  maid  ;  and  Setting  out  for  Oitend, 

*  we  embarked  in  aveifel,  in  which  Mr. 
'  S — • — had  befpokeour  paftage.     Our 

*  voyage  was  Short  and  prosperous,  nnd 
'  the  time  moft  -agreeably  (pent  in  the 
'  company  of  my  dear  partner,  wh.^wus 
'  a  molt  engaging  man  in  all  refpects, 

*  as    I  dare  fay  my  Lady  O has 

*  fmce  found  him. 

*  I  ailbmen  a  fictitious  name,  took 

*  private  lodgings  in  Poland  Street,  re- 
'  tained  lawyers,  and  commenced  a  Suit 
Sfor    Separation    again  it   my  lord.     I 

*  communicated  thereaSbnsof  myelope- 

*  ment  to  my  father,  who  was  Shocked 
'  and  furprized  at  my  conduct,  which 
'  he  condemned  with  exprelfions  of  for- 
'  row  ar-d    refentment.      But  the    Step 
'  was  taken  5  nor  did  I  repent  of  what 

*  I  had  done,  except  on  his  account. 

(  In  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at 

*  London,  I  waite-i  upon  the  lord  chief 
'  juftice,  to  whom  I  complained  of  the 

*  ulage  I  had  received   from  my  lord, 

*  whole  temper  was  teasing,  tireibme, 

*  and   intolerably  capricious.     Indeed, 

*  his  behaviour  was  a  Slrartge  compoimd 

*  of  macjnefs  and  folly,  feafoned  with  a 
f  fmall  proportion  of  fenie  :  no  wonder, 

*  then,  that  I,  who  am   hot  and  hafty, 

*  ihould  be  wretched,  under  the  perSe- 

*  cution  of  fuch  a  perverfe  huihourifr, 
'  who  ufed  to  terrify  ;r.e,  and  fcoid  at 

*  me  the  whole  night  without . irittrmii- 

*  fion,  and  make  my  pillow  from  time 
'  to  time,  that  I  might  not  Sleep,  while 
'  he  tormented  me  w^th  his  difagreeable 
'  expostulations.      I    have   been    often 

*  f  lightened  ajmoft  out  of  my  fenfes,  at' 
'  feeing  him  convulfed  with   the  moit 

*  unreafbnable  paflion  ;  and  chaerrined 
'  to  the  higheft   degree  of  difgufr,  to 

*  find,    (by    repeated    obfervation)    his 

*  diipofition   fo  prepoiterous,   that    his 


*  iatisfaclion  and  difpleafure  never  de-r 

*  pendcd  upon  the  caufe  he  had   to  be 

*  fatisfied   or   difobligedj  but,  on  the 

*  contrary,  when  he  hrid  moll  reafon  to 
'  be  pleafed,    he  was  always  moft  dif 

*  contented,  and  very  often   in   good- 

*  humour,  when  he  had  reafon  enough 
'  for  vexation. 

«  While  I  lived  in  Poland  Street,   I 
f  wr-s   engaged  v/ilh    lawyers,    and    fo 

*  often  vi fired  by  my  father,  that  I  could 

*  not  dedicate  my  whole  time,  as  uiual, 
f  to  my  lovtr;  nor  was  it   convenient 
c  that  he  ilioiild   be  feen   in  my  com- 
'  panyj  he  thertfoie  took  a  fmallhoufe 

*  at  Camberwell,   whither    !   went   as 

*  often  as  I  had  an  opportunity;    and 

*  maintained  the   correspondence  with 

*  fuch  eagerntis  and  ir.dultry,  that  al- 
'  though  I  was   fix  rnon iiis  gone  with 

*  child,  I  have  often,  by  myieif,  fet  out 

.is  habitation  in  a  hackney-coach 

*  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  return - 

*  ed  by  fix  in  the  mornipg,  that  I  might 
'  be   in   n»y  own    bed.    when  my  fa- 
'  ther  came  to  iee  me ;   for  I  concealed 

*  my  amour,  as  well  as  the  efftcls  of  it, 

*  from  his  knowledge,   and  frequently 
f  took  water  from  the  Bridge,  that  my 
4  motions    might    not   be    discovered. 

*  Nothing  but  the  moft  paflionite  Jove 

*  could  have  fupporred  my  Spirits  under 

*  fuch  vicviTi tudes  of  fatigue,  or  enabled 
'  my  admirer  to  fpend   whole  days  by 

*  hinfelf  in  inch  a  Solitary  retirement. 

*  By  this  time,  my  lord  was  arrived 
'  in  England,  and  employed  in  difcover- 

*  ing  the   place  of  my  retreat;  fo  that 
'  I   lived  in  continual  alurm,   and  pro-' 
1  videcl  myfelf  with  a  fpeaking-trumper, 
'  which    Stood   by  my  bed-Sitle,   to  b& 

*  ufed  in  calling  for  aSTiStance,   in  cafe 

*  my  purfuer  mould   make  an   attack 
'  upon  my  lodgings. 

*  This  Situation  being  extremely  un- 
(  comfortable,    I  liad   no  Sbofler  begafi 
«  my  procefs   agsinft  him,  than  I  put 
'  myfeif  entirely  under  the  proteclion  of 

*  Mr.  S ,  who  conducted  me  to  the 

{  houi'e  of  a  friend  of  his  who  lived  in 

the  country,  where  I  was  Secure  frcrri 

*  the  attempts  of  my  hulband. 

'   The  world  had  now  given  me  up, 
and  I  renounced   the  world  with   th6 

'  moSl  perfect   reiignation.     I  w 
in   my  own   breait  what  I  Should  lof'e 

«  in  pointJbf  character,  with  what  I  Suf- 
fcred  in  my  peace  at  home,  and  found-, 
that  my  reputation  was  not  to  be  pre- 
ferved,  except  at  the  expence  of  my 
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*  quiet,  (for  bis  lordfhip  was  not  dif- 
pofed  to  make  me  ealy,  had  I  beeu      '  of  W 


*  ever  ib  diicrect.) 

•  mined  to  give  uj 


therefore  deter- 
a  few  ceremonial 
vifks,   and  empty  profeffions,  f.r  the 

(  m/.>re  fub'.iantial  enjoyments  of  life. 
«  We  pafTtxi  our  time  very  agreeably, 

*  in    various    nmufements,    wirh    this 
«  friend  of  Mr.  S— — -,   until  the  term 

*  of  my  reckoning  was  almolt  expired, 

*  then  returned  to  London,   and   took 

*  lodging-,  in  Southampton  Street,  where 

*  I  began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
'  approaching  occanon.     Hero   I   pro- 

*  poled  to  live  with  the  utmolt  circum- 
'  ipeftion.     I  difguifed  mynmiej  faw 
'  nobody  but  my  lawyer  and  lover,  and 
'  never  approached  the  vrimfow,   left  I 
'  mould  be  d:icovered  by  accident. 

*  Notwithstanding  thefc  precautions, 
1  my  French  maid,  whom  I  h?d  Tent  for 
'  fome  of  my  cloaths,  was  dogged  in 

*  her  return,  and  next  morr-.i^g  my  lord 

*  took  my  lodgings  by  ftorm.     Had  hs 
'  given   the  altault  in   his  own  perfon 

*  only,   I  make  no  doubt  but  he  would 

*  have  fuffered  a  repulfe,   from  the  op- 

*  pofition  of  the  Liegeoife,  who  made  ail 

*  the  refiftance  in  her  power,  but  was 
s  obliged  to  give  way  to  fuperior  number. 

'  I  was  at  that  time  a -bed,  and  h:ar- 

*  ing  an  unufual  nolle  below,  rung  my 
'  bell,  in  order  to  know  the  caufe  of 
'  fuch  ditturbance.     I  drew  my  curtain 
'  at  the  fiim?  time,  and  who  mould  I  fee 

*  entering  my  chamber  but  his  lordfhip, 
1  attended  by  a  conftable,  and  the  foot- 

*  man  who  had  difcovered  my  retreat! 

'  Such  an  unexpected  vifit  could  not 
1  fail  to  aHft'61  me  with  furprize  and  con- 
'  llernation  :  however,  I  fummoncd  all 

*  my  fortitude  to  my  aid,  and  perceiving 

*  the   fellows  were  about  to  open  my 

*  window- /butters,  defired  their  princi- 
'  pal  to  order  them  down  (burs.     He 

*  readily   complied   with    my    requelf, 
'  and   fitting    down   by   my  bed -fide, 

*  told  me  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that 
'  he  had  found  me  at  laft  ;  and  I  frank - 
k  ly  owned,   that   I  was  heartily  forry 

*  for  his  fuccels.     Inftead  of  upbraid- 

*  ing  me  with  my  elcape,  he  proceed  - 
'  ed  to  entertain  me  with  all  the  news 
'  in  town,  and  gave  me  a  minute  detail 
e  of  every  thing  which  had  happened  to 

*  him  fmce  oar  parting;   among  other 

*  articles  of  intelligence,  giv.ng  me  to 
«  underftand,   that  "he  had    challenged 

*  Mr.  S— ~,  who  refuted  to  fight  him, 


and  was  in  difgrace  with  the  Prince 

'  of  W on  that  account. 

But  here  his  lonlfhip  did  not  ftricl- 
ly  adhere  to  the  naked  truth :  he  had, 
indeed,  before  our  depaiture  from  the 
country,  gone  to  my  lover,  and  in- 
lifted  upon  having  fatisfaclion  in 
!-->'<ie  Park,  f.wo  days  fr.->m  the  date 
demand,  and  at  three  o'clock 

in   the  afternoon  .    S^ ,   believing 

him  in  earnelr,  accepted  the  invitationj 
;  though  he  obferved,  that  thcie  affairs 
;  could  not  be  difcufTed  too  foon,  and 
:  wifhed  the  time  of  meeting  might  be 
;  at  ;m  earlier  hour.  But  his  loidlhip 
;  did  not  chufe  to  alter  the  circumftances 
1  of  his  mil  propofal ;  and  when  he 
;  went  away,  fai-i  he  fn  t  him. 

'  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  if  it 
:  did  not  rain. 

*  His  amagorift  gave  me  an  account 
1  of  the  convcrii'tiui},   when    I  afiured 
1  him  the  whole  bufmefs  would  end  in 

*  fmoke.     Accordingly,   my  lord   fer.t 
f  him  a  letter  on  Monday,  defiring  that 
1  the  affignation  niight  be  deferred  till 
f  Thurfday,  that  he  might  have  time  to 

1  fettle  h's  affairs,  and  pay  S an 

1  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  for- 
1  rr.eily  borrowed  of  him.  When  Thuri* 
'  day  came,  h?  was  favoured  with  an- 
'  other epitfle,  importing,  that  thechal*' 
'  lengcr  had    changed   his    mind,   and 

*  would  ft-ck  fatisfaclion  :.t  law.  Thus 
'  ejid'jd  tliat  hcroick.  exploit,  which  his 
'  lordfhip  now  beaded  of  with  fuch  ar- 
'  rogant  mifreprefentation. 

*  Whilft  he  regaled  me  with  thefe  in- 
c   tereiiing  particulars,  I  was  contriving 
f  a  fchcme  to  frutirate  the  difcovery  he 
'  had  trade:   ib  that  I  did  rut  contra- 
'   di6l  his  aficrtions,  but  told  him,  that 

*  if  he  v.'juld  go  down  ilairs,   I  would 
<  rife'and  come  tobreakfaft.     Me  con- 
'  fented  to   this    propofal    with    great 
'  chearfulnefs  ;  and  I  own,  I  was  not^> 

*  little  fui-prized  to  find  him,  at  this  rii ft 

*  interview,  in  as  good  a  humour,  as  if 
f  nothing  had  happened  to  interrupt  the 
'  fVlicitv  of  GurTnatrimonial  unic-n. 

*  It  colt  me  ioir.e  invention  to  con- 
'•  c^al  my  condition   from    his   notice, 
'  Ireing  now  within  n  week  of  the  ex- 
'  peeked  crihs :    but  I  kne.v  I  had  to  do 

*  with  a  man  of  no  great  penetration, 
'  and  fucceedcd  in  my  attempt  .ccord- 
'  ingly.      We  breakfUUd  wich   great 
1  hiumony,  and  I  invited  him  to  dinner, 
'  after  having  prevailed  upon  him  to 
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fend  sway  his  myrmidons,  whom, 
neverthelefs,  he  ordered  to  return  nt 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  We  con- 
verfecl  together  with  great  gaiety  and 
mirth.  When  I  rallied  him  forvifit- 
ing  me  in  i'uch  a  difhabille,  he  flood 
a-tiptoe  to  view  himfelf  in  the  glal'sj 
and  owning  I  was  in  the  right,  faid 
he  would  go  and  drefs  himlelf  before 
dinner. 

*  He  accordingly  went  away,  charg- 
ing my  maid  to  give  him  entrance  at 
his   return  j   and   he  was  no  fooner 
gone  than  I  wrote  to  Mr.  S— — — ,  giv- 
ing him  an  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened.    Then,  without  having  deter- 
mined upon  any  certain  plan,   I  hud- 
dled on   my  ci oaths,  muffled  myfelf 
up,   and  calling  a  chair,  went  to  the 
next  tavern,  where  I  ftayed  no  longer 
than  was  fufficient  to  change  my  ve- 
hicle ;    and,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the 
drawers,  who  could  not  conceive  the 
meaning  of    my  perturbation,   pro- 
ceeded to  a  (hop  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  I  difmirTed   my  fecond   chair, 
and   procured   a  hackney-coach,    in 
which  I  repaired  to  the  lodgings  of  my 
lawyer,  whom  I  could  truit.    Having 
made  him   acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumrtances  of  my  diftrefs,  and  con - 
fulted   him   about  a  proper  place  of 
retreat,   after  fome  recollection  he  di- 
rected me  to  a  little  houfe  in  a  court, 
to  which,  by  the  afliftance  of  my  lover, 
my  woman  and  cloaths  were  fafely 
conveyed  that  fame  evening. 

*  My  lord,  howevei,  came  to  dinner, 
according  to  invitation,  and  did  not 
feein  .T   aii  alarmed  when  my  maid 
toJd  him  I  wns  gone  j  but  ftepped  to 
my  lawyer,  to  know  if  he  thought  I 
fhou'd  iv-turn.   Upon  hisanfweringin 
the  affirmative,  and  advifing  his  lord- 
mi  p   to  go  back  in  the  mean   time, 
and  eat  the  dinner  I  had  provided,  he 
very  deliberately  took  his  advice,  made 
a  very  hearty  meal,  drank  his  bottle 
of  wine,   and  as  1  did  not  return  ac- 
cording to  his  expectation,  withdrew, 
in  order  to  confuk  his  aflbciates. 

*  This  motion  of  his  furnilhed  my 
woman  with  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing her  retreat  j  and  when  he  returned 
at  night,    the  coaft  was  clear,  and  he 
found  nobody  in  the  houie  but  a  por- 
ter, who  had  been  left  to  take  care  of 
the  furniture.     He  was  Ib  enraged  at 
this  difappoiritment,   that  he  made  a 
furious  noife,  which  railed  the  whole 


neighbourhood,  reinforced  his 
with  the  authority  of  a  juftice  of  the 
peace,  tarried  in  the  itreet  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  difcrurged 
a  lodging  he  had  hired  at  a  barber's 
fliop  oppofite  to  the  houfe  from  which 
I  had  elcaped,  and  retired  with  the 
comfortable  reflection  of  having  done 
every  thing  which  man  could  do  to 
retrieve  me. 

*  The  hurry  of  fpirits  and  furprize  I 
had  undergone  in  effecting  this  retreat^ 
produced  Inch  a  diforder  in  my  con- 
ilitution,  that  I  began  to  fear  I  fhould 
be  delivered  before  I  could  be  pro- 
vided with  neceflaries  for  the  occa- 
lion.     I  fignified  my  apprehenfion  to 
Mr.  S-* — ,  who,  with  infinite  care 
and  concern,  endeavoured  to  find  a 
more  convenient  place  j  and,  after  alt 
his  enquiries,  was  obliged  to  fix  upon 
a  paltry  apartment  in  the  city,  though 
his  tendernefs  was  extremely  mocked 
at  the  necefllty  of  chufing  it.     How- 
ever, there  was  no  remedy,  nor  time 
to  be  loft:  to  this  miferabic  habitation 
I  was  carried  in   a   hackney-coach  j 
and   though  extremely  ill,   bore   my 
fate  with   fpirit  and    refignation,    in 
teftimony  of  my  fmcere  and  indelible 
attachment  to   my  lover,   for  whofe 
eafe  and  pleafure  I  could  have  fuffered 
every  inconvenience,  and  even  facri- 
ficcd  my  life. 

*  Immediately  after  I  had  taken  pof- 
fefTion   of  my  wretched  apartment,  I 
was  conftrained  by  my  indifpofition 
to  go  to  bed,  and  fend  for  the  necef- 
fary  help  j  and  in  a  few  hours  a  liv- 
ing pledge  of  my  love  and  indifcretion 
faw  the  light  j  though  the  terrors  and 
fatigue  I  had  undergone  had  affected 
this  little  innocent  fo  feverely,  that  it 
fcarce  difcovered  any  vifible  figns  of 
life. 

'  My  grief  at  this  misfortune  was 
inexpreffible  :  I  forthwith  difpatched 
a  mefiage  to  the  dear,  the  anxious  fa- 
ther, who  flew  to  my  arms,  and  fhared 
my  ibrrow,  with  nil  the  gentlenefs  of 
love  and  parental  fondnefs  j  yet  our 
fears  were  (for  that  time)  happily  dif- 
appointed  by  the  recovery  of  our  in- 
fant daughter,  who  was  committed  to 
the  charge  of  a  nurfe  in  the  neigh- 
bom  hood  j  fo  that  I  could  every  day- 
be  iatisfied  in  my  enquiries  about  her 
health.  Thus  I  continued  a  whole 
fortnight  in  a  ftate  of  happinefs  and 
tranquillity,  being  blefled  with  the 
4  converfation 
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*  convcrfation  and  tender  offices  of  my 
admirer,  whofe  love  and  attention  I 
wholly  engrotTed.  In  a  word,  he  gave 
up  all  bufmefs  and  amufement,  and 
concentered  all  his  care  and  affiduity 
in  ininiftring  to  my  eafe  and  f:itis- 
fa&iott.  And  fure  I  had  no  caufe  to 
regret  what  I  had  fufFered  on  his  ac- 
count! 

«  But  this  my  agreeable  fituation  was 
one  day  difturbed  by  a  molt  alarming 
accident,  by  which  my  life  was  drawn 
into  imminent  danger.  The  room 
under  my  bed-chamber  took  fire  $  I 
immediately  fmelled  it,  and  law  the 
people  about  me  in  the  utmoll  per- 
plexity and  confternation,  though  they 
would  not  own  the  true  caufe  of  their 
confufion,  left  my  health  fhould  fufrer 
in  the  fright.  Neverthelefs,  I  was  fo 
calm  in  my  enquiries,  that  they  ven- 
tured to  tell  me  my  fufpicion  was  but 
too  juft:  upon  which  I  gave  fuch 
directions  as  I  thought  would  fecure 
me  from  catching  cold,  in  cafe  there 
ihould  be  a  neceflity  for  removing  me; 
but  the  fire  bring  happily  extinguifh- 
ed,  I  efcaped  that  ceremony,  which 
might  have  coft  me  my  life.  Indeed 
it  was  furprizing,  that  the  agitation 
of  my  fpirits  did  not  produce  fome 
fatal  effe6l  upon  my  constitution  ;  and 
I  looked  upon  my  deliverance  as  the 
protection  of  a  particular  Providence. 
*  Though  I  efcaped  the  hazard  of  a 
fudden  removal,  I  found  it  was  high 
time  to  change  my  lodgings,  becaufe 
then  eighbours  ruining  into  the  houfe, 
upon  the  alarm  of  fire,  had  discovered 
my  fituation,  though  they  were  igno- 
rant of  my  name  ;  and  I  did  not  think 
myfelf  fafe  in  being  the  fubjeft  of 

their  conjecture?.  Mr.  S therefore 

procured  another  apartment,  with  bet- 
ter accommodation,  to  which  I  was 
carried,  as  foon  as  my  health  would 
admit  of  my  removal  j  and  (ban  after 
my  lord  wrote  to  rne  by  the  hands  of 
my  lawyer,  earneftly  intreating  me  to 
drop  my  profecution,  and  come  home. 
But  I  would  not  comply  with,  his 
requelt ;  and  nothing  was  farther  from 
my  intention  than  the  defir'e  of  receiv- 
ing any  favours  at  his  hands. 
'  Thus  repulfed,  he  fet  on  foot  a  mod 
accurate  fearch  for  my  perfon  ;  in  the 
courfe  of  which  he  is  laid  to  have  de- 
tected feveral  ladies  and  young  sjirls, 
wh«  had  reafons  for  keeping  them- 


«  felves  concealed  ;  and  had  like  to  have 

*  been  very  feverely  handled  for  his  im* 
'  pertinent  curiofity.    Being  unfucseis- 
'  tul  in  ail  his  attempts,  he  entered  into 
'  a  treaty  with  one  .Sir   R— • -H — ,   a 

*  perfon  of  a  very  indifferent  character, 
'  who  undertook  to  furnifii  him  with  ar» 
«  infallible   expedient   to  difcover    the 

*  place  of  my  abode,  if  he  would  gra- 

*  tify  him  with  a  bond  for  a   thoufand 
'  pounds  ;    which    being  execute',!   ac- 

*  corctingly,  this  worthy  knight  adver- 
f  tiled  me  and  my  maid  in  the  pubiick 
1  papers,  offering  one  hundred  pounds 

*  as  a  reward  to  any  perfon  who  ihould 
1  diiclofe  the  place  of  our  retirement. 

*  As  faon  as  the  p:iptrr  fell  into  my 

*  hands,  I  was  again  involved  in  per- 

*  plexity ;    and  being  afraid  of  ftaying 

*  in  town,  refolved,  with  the  concur- 
<  rence  of  my  lover,  to  accept  of  an  in- 
'  vitation  I  had  received  from  the  Duke 
'  of  K ,    who   had   by   this   time 

*  arrived  in  England,  with  that  lady 

*  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,   as 
'  one  of  our  parties  at  Paris.     Having; 

*  vifited  my  little  infant,  I  next  day 
'  fet  out  for  the  duke's  country-feat, 
£  which  is  a  moil  elegant  chateau,  and 

*  Hands  in  a  charming  fituation:  Mr. 

S followed  in  a  few  days  ;  we  met 

with  a  cordial  reception  5  his  grace 
was  civil  and  good-natured,  lived  no- 
bly, and  loved  pleafure ;  Madam  La 

T was  formed  to  pleaie ;  there  was 

always  a  great  deal  ,ef  good  company 
in  the  houfe  ;  fo  that  we  paiTctl  our 
time  agreeably  in  playing  at  billiards 
and  cards,  hunting,  walking,  rea4- 
ing,  and  coaverfatien. 

•  *  But  my  terms  of  happinefs  were 
generally  of  flioit  duration.     In  fba 
midii  of  this  felicity  I  was  overtaken. 
by  a  moft  fevere  riffliftion,  in  the  death 
of  my  dear  haplefs  infant,  who  had 
ingFoHed  a  greater  (hare  of  my  ten- 
dernefs,  than  perhaps  I  even  ftiouid 
havepaid  to  the  offspring  of  a  legitimate 
contract,  b -caufe  the  circuroHancc  of 
her  biitli  would  have  been  an  ialur- 
mountable  misfortune  to  her  through 
the  whole  cour'c  of  her  life,  and  ren- 
dered  her  abiblutc4y  dependent  «n  my 
love  and  protection. 

<  Whtlft  I  (till  lamented  the  untime- 
ly  fate  of  this  fair  blofiom,  Lord  — - 
came  down,  and  demanded  n:t  as  his 
wife;  buttheliujt  v;hich  I  then  main- 
taiued  again  It  him  deprived  iii;n,  for 

«  the 
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the  prefcnf,  of  a  hufband's  right ;  and 
•therefore  the  duke  would  not  deliver 

-me  into  his  hands. 
4  In  iix  months  he  repeated  his  vifit 
and  demand}  and  an  agreement  was 
patched  up,  in  cenfequence  of  which 
I  confented  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe 
with  him,  on  condition  that  he  mould 
never  deiire  to  deep  with  me,  or  take 
any  other  ineafure  to  difturb  my  peace; 
otherwife  I  fhould  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  him  again,  and  intitled  to  the 
provifion  of  a  feparate  maintenance. 
To  thefe  articles  I  affented,  by  the 
advice  of  my  lawyers,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  fhe  payment  of  my  pin- 
money,  which  I  had  never  received 
fknce  our  parting,  but  fubfitr.ed' on  the 
(ale  of  my  jewels,  which  were  very 
confulerable,  and  had  been  prefented 
to  me  with  full  power  of  alienation. 
As  to  my  lover,  he  had  no  fortune  to 
fupport  me;  and  for  that  reafon  I 
was  fa  upuloxifly  cautious  of  aug- 
menting his  exptnce. 
4  We  had  now  enjoyed  each  other's 
company  for  three  years,  during  which 
our  mutual  paffion  had  fuffered  no 
abatement,  nor  had  my  happinefs  been 
mixed  with  any  ccniidernble  allay, 
except  that  late  iiroke  of  Providence 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  nnd 
the  refk&ion  of  the  farrow  that  my 
condpcl  had  entailed  npon  rny  dear 
father,  whom  I  loved  beyond  ex- 
prefiion,  and  whom  nothing  could 
have  compelled  me  to  dilbblige,  but  a 
mere  powerful  flame,  thai  prevailed 
over  every  other  confederation.  As 
I  was  now  forced  to  break  off  this  in- 
chanting  correfpoudence,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  tkat  our  parting  cofl  us  the 
molt  acute  fenfatioiis  of  grief  and  dif- 
appointment.  However,  there  was  no 
remedy  :  I  tore  myfelf  from  his  arms, 
took  my  leave  of  the  family,  after 
having  acknowledged  my  obligations 
to  the  duke,  and  fet  out  for  the  place 
cf rendezvous ;  where  I  was  met  by 
my  lord,  attended  by  a  Reward  whom 
he  had  lately  engaged,  and  who  was 
one  chief  caufe  of  our  future  fepara- 
tjons.  My  lord  having  quitted  his 
houfe  in  town,  conducled  me  to  his 
lodgings  in  Pall  Mall,  and  infilled 
upon  (leeping  with  me  the  firft  night; 
but  I  refufed  to  gratify  his  defire,  on 
the  authority  of  our  agreement* 
*  This  difpute  produced  a  quarrel,  in 

*  cpniequence  of  which  1  attempted  t& 


f  leave  the  houfe.     He  endeavouring  td 
4  prevent   my  retreat,    I  fairly  locked 

*  him  in,  ran  down  itairs,  and  calling: 

*  a  hackney-coach,  made  the  belt  of  my 
'  way  into  the  city,  to  my  father's  lodg- 
4  ings,  where  I  lay,  the  family  being  in 
'•  town,  though  he  himfelf  was  in  the 
1  country.   I  wrote  to  him  immediately^ 

*  and  when  he  came  to  London,  dt- 
£  clared  my  intention  of  feparating  from 
4  my  lord  ;  in  which,  feeing  me  oblH- 

*  nate    nnd   determined,   he   at   length 
4  acquiefced,  and  a  formal   feparation 
4  accordingly  enfued,  which  at  that  time 

*  I  thought  binding  and  immutable. 

*  I  was  now  flickered  under  the  wings 

*  of  an  indulgent  father,  who  had  taken 
4  me  into  favour  again,  on  the  fuppo- 
4  fition  that  my  commerce  with  Mr. 
«  S—  was  abfolutely  at  an  end.    Ne- 

*  verthelefs,  though  we   had  feparated 

*  in  all   appearance,  for  ever,  we  had 
1  previously   agreed    to    maintain    our 
4  correipondence  in  private  interviews, 

*  which  fhould  efcape  the  notice  of  the 
4  world,  with  which  I  was  again  oblig- 

*  ed  to  keep  fome  meafures. 

4  Our  parting  at  the  Duke  cf  K  —  's 

*  houfe  in   the   country  was  attended 

*  with  all  the  genuine  marks  of  fincere 
4  and  reciprocal  afFeclion,  and   I  lived 
4  in  the  fweet  hope  of  feeing  him  again, 
«  in  all  the  transport  of  his  former  paf- 
'  fionj  when  my  lawyer,  who  received 

<  my  letters,  brought  me  a  billet  one 
'  night,  juft  as  I  had  gone  to  bed.  See- 

*  ing  the  fuperfcription  of  S  --  'shand- 
4  writing,  I  opened  it  with  all  the  im- 

<  patience  of  an  abfent  lover  :  but  how 

*  mall  I  defcribe  the  aitonifhment-and 

*  contternation  with  which  I  wasfeized, 
1   wlsen  I  per  u  fed  the  contents!    Inftead 
'  of  the  rnott  tender  vows  and  protefta- 

*  ticns,   this  fatal  epiille  began  with, 

lam,  the  beji  thing  ycu  ccn  do  is 
1  to  return   to  your  father-^    or.    fome 
4  cold  and  kitting  expreffion,  to  that 
" 


fieaven  and  earth  !  what  did  I  feel 

4  at  this   dire  conjuncture  !    The  light 

4  forfook  my  eyes  5  a   cold  fweat  be- 

4  dewed    my   limbs  ;  and   I  was  over- 

4  whelmed  with  fuch  a  torrent  of  forrow 

4  and  furprize,  that  every  body  prefent 

4  believed  I  would  have  died  under  the 

4  violent  agitation.     They  endeavoured 

'  to   fupport   my  fpirits  with  repeated 

4  draughts  of  ftrong  liquor,  which  had 

4  no  fenflble  efTeR  upon  my  conftitution, 

*  though  for  eight  whole  years  I  had 
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drank  nothing,  ftronger  than  wr.ter; 
and  I  muft  have  infallibly  peri  (heel  in 
the  firft  extaiy  of  my  grief,  had  it  not 
made  it's  way  in  a  fit  of  tears  and  e;:- 
clamation,  in  which  I  continued  ail 
night,  to  the  amazement  of  the  fami- 
ly,"  whom  my  condition  had  alarmed, 
and  raifed  from  their  repoie.  My  fa- 
ther  was  the  o«ly  perfon  who  gueffed 
the  cauie  of  my  affliction.  :  he  laid  he 
was  fure  I  had  received  ibme  ill-ufage 
in  a  letter  or  meflage  from  that  raical 

S >,  (lo  he  termed  him,  in  the  bit- 

ternefs  of  palTion.) 

1  At  mention  of  that  name  my  agony 
redoubled  to  fuch.  a  degree,  that  all 
who  were  prefent  wept  at  fight  of  my 
deplorable  condition.  My  poor  fa- 
ther  fhed  a  flood  of  tears,  and  conjur- 
ed  me  to  tell  him  the  caufe  of  my  dii- 
quiet:  upon  which,  rather  than  con- 
fefs  the  truth,  I  amufed  his  concern, 
by  pretending  that  my  lover  was  ill. 
The  whole  family  having  flayed  by 
me  till  I  was  a  little  more  compoft-d, 
left  me  to  the  care  of  my  maid,  who 
put  me  into  bed  about  fix  in  the  morn- 
ing  }  but  I  enjoyed  no  reft :  I  revolv- 
ed  every  circumltance  of  my  conduct, 
endeavouring  to  find  out  the  caufe  of 

this  fatal  change  in  S -'s  difpon- 

tion  j  and  as  1  could  recollect  nothing 
which  could  juftly  give  offence,  con- 
eluded  that  feme  malicious  perfon  s 
had  abufed  his  ears  with  ftories  to  my 
prejudice. 

*  With  this  conjecture  I  got  up,  and 
fent  my  lawyer  to  him  with  a  letter, 
wherein  I  infilled  upon  feeing  him, 
that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
juftifying  myfelf  in  perfon  j  a  talk 
which  would  be  ealily  performed,  as  I 
had  never  offended,  but  in  loving  too 
well.  I  waited  with  the  moft  anxious 
impatience  for  the  return  of  my  mef- 
fenger,  who  brought  me  an  anfv/er 
coujched  in  the  coldeft  terms  of  civi- 
lity  which  indifference  could  dictate  ; 
acknowledging,  however,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  lay  to  my  charge,  but  that 
it  was  for  the  good  of  us  both  we 
mould  part.  He  ought  to  have  re- 
fleeted  on  that  before,  not  after  I  had 
facrificed  my  all  for  his  love.  I  was 
well  nigh  dillracted  by  this  confirma- 
tion  of  his  inconftancy ;  and  I  wonder 
to  this  day  how  I  retained  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  under  fuch  circumftances  of 
horror  and  defpair.  My  grief  laid 
afide  all  decorum  and rdtraint  j  I  told 


my  father  that  S •  was  dying,  and 

that  I  would  vifit  him  with  all  expe- 
dition. 

e  Startled  at  the  propofal,  this  care- 
ful parent  demonftrafced  the  fatal  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  an  unguarded  iiep,  re- 
.  minded  me  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
he  had  prevailed  upon  my  mother  aird 
uncle  to  forgive  my  tormer  imprudence, 
obferved  that  his  intention  was  to  car- 
ry me  into  the  country  next  day.  in 
order  to  effect  a  perfect  reconciliation  | 
but  now  I  was  on  the  brink  of  for- 
feiting all  preteniions  to  their  regard, 
by  committing  another  fatal  error, 
which  could  not  poilibly  be  retrieve- {$ 
and  that  for  his  part,  whatever  pang^ 
it  might  coil  him,  he  was  relblved 
to  banilh  me  from  his  fight  for  ever. 
4  While  he  uttered  this  declaration,, 
the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
he  feemed  overwhelmed  with  the  keen- 
eft  forrow  and  mortification  5  fo  it  may 
beeafily  conceived  what  were  the  im- 
preffions  of  my  grief,  reinforced  with 
the  affliction  of  a  father  whom  I  dear- 
ly loved,  and  the  conicioufnefsof  be"- 
ing  the  caufe  of  all  his  difquiet !  I  was 
ftruck  dumb  with  rernorie  and  vyoe  j 
and  when  I  recovered  the  ufe  of  fy 
I  told  him  how  fenlible  I  was  of  hre 
great  goodnels  and  humanity,  and 
owned  how  little  I  deferved  his  favour 
and  affection ;  that  the  fenfe  of  my 
own  unworthinefs  was  one  caufe  of 
my  prefent  di (traction  ;  for  fuch  was 
the  condition  of  my  fate,  that  I  rr.ulh 

either  fee  S or  die.  I  faid,  though 

I  could  no  expect  his  forgivenefs,  t 
was  furely  worthy  of  his  compaffionj 
that  nothing  but  the  moft  irreiiliib!^ 
pafilon  could  have  mifled  me  at  firft 
from  my  duty,  or  tempted  me  to  in- 
cur the  leart  degree  of  his  dilpleafure  j 
that  the  fame  fatal  influence  itili  pre- 
vailed, and  would,  in  all  probability, 
continue  to  the  grave,  which  was  the 
only  abode  in  which  I  hoped  for 
peace. 

<  While  I  exprefled  myfelf  in  this 
manner,  my  dear  good  father  wept 
with  the  moft  tender  fympadiy  j  and 
faying  I  might  do  as  I  plealed,  for 
he  had  done  with  me,  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  me  to  the  cruel  ienfa- 
ttons  of  my  own  heart,  which  alinoft 
burlted  with  anguifh,  upbraiding  me 
with  a  fault  which  I  could  not  help 
committing. 
*  I  immediately  hired  a  chariot  and 
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fix,  and  would  have  fet  out  by  myfelf, 
had  not  my  father's  affection,  which 
all  my  errors  could  net  efface,  provid- 
ed an  attendant.  Hefaw  me  quite  de- 
lirious and  defperate;  and  therefore 
€»gaged  a  relation  of  my  own  to  ac- 
company and  take  care  of  me  in  this 
raih  expedition. 

*  During  this  journey,  which  laft- 
ed  two  days,  I  felt  no  remifTion  of 
grief  and  anxiety,  but  underwent 
the  moft  intolerable  forrow  and  fu- 
ipenie ••  at  laft  we  arrived  at  a  little 
feoufe,  called  the  Hut,  on  Salifbury 
Plain,  where,  in  the  moft  frantick 
agitation,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  S — — -, 
<iefcribif)g  the  miferable  condition  to 
which  I  was  reduced  by  his  unkind- 
nefs,  anddefiring  to  fee  him,  with  the 
moft  earne(t  felicitations. 
4  This  billet  I  committed  to  the  care 
of  my  attendant,  and  laid  lirong  in- 
junctions upon  him  to  tell  ft/If-  S — — , 
my  injuries  were  fo  great,  and  my 
defpair  fo  violent,  that  if  he  did  not 
favour  me  with  a  vifit,  I  would  go  to 
him,  though  at  his  filler's  hpuie,  where 
he  then  was. 

4  He  received  my  meffage  with  great 
coldnefs,  and  toid  my  friend,  that  if 
I  would  return  to  London  without  in- 
fifting  upon  the  interview  I  demanded, 
he  would  in  a  little  time  follow  me  to 
town,  and  every  thing  mould  be  ami- 
cably ad  jutted  $  but  when  the  rneffen- 
ger  alibied  him,  that  I  was  too  much 
Iran  fpor  ted  with  grief  to  hear  of  fuch 
a  pvopofal,  he  consented  to  meet  me 
in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain,  that 
we  might  avoid  all  observation  :  and 
though  I  was  little  able  to  walk,  I  fet 
out  on  foot  for  the  place  of  afilgnation, 
my  companion  following  at  a  fmall 
diitance. 

4  When  I  faw  him  leading  his  horfe 
down  the  hill,  I  collected  all  my  for- 
titude, and  advanced  to  him  with  all 
the  fpeed  I  could  exert  ;  but  when  I 
made  an  effort  to  fpeaic,  my  tongue 
denied  it  s  office  ;  and  io  lively  was  the 
expression  of  unutterable  forrow  in  my 
countenance,  that  his  heart  (hard  as 
it  w;.;&)  melted  at  fight  of  my  fuffer- 
ings,  which  he  well  k;iew  proceeded 
from  the  fmcerity  of  my  love.  At 
length  I  recovered  the  \ife  of  fpeech, 
enough  to  teli  him,  that  I  was  come 
lo  take  my  leave  j  and  when  I  would 
have  proceeded-,,  my  voice  failed  me 
i.£;xi:i :  bur,  alter  a  conliderable  paufe, 


I  'found  means,  with  great  difficulty, 
to  let  him  know  how  ienfible  I  was 
of  my  own  incapacity  to  retrieve  his 
loft  affections  ;  but  that  I  was  willing 
(if  poflible)  to  retain  his  efteem,  of 
which,  could  I  be  allured,  I  would 
endeavour  to  compofe  myfelf  j  that  I 
was  determined  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
becaufe  I  could  not  bear  the  light  of 
thofe  places  where  we  had  been  f» 
happy  in  our  mutual  love  j  and  that, 
till  my  departure,  I  hoped  he  would 
vifit  me  fometimes,  that  I  might,  by 
degrees,  wean  myfelf  from  his  com- 
pany; for  I  fliould  not  be  able  to  fur- 
vive  the  mock  of  being  deprived  of 
him  all  at  once. 

'  This  addrefs  may  feem  very  hum- 
ble to  an  unconcerned  obferver ;  but 
love  will  tame  the  proudeft  clifpofition, 
as  plainly  appeared  in  my  cafe;  for 
I  had  naturally  as  much  ipirit,  or 
more,  than  the  generality  of  people 
have.  Mr.  S"  was  fo  much  con- 
founded at  the  manner  of  my  beha- 
haviour,  that  he  fcarce  knew  what 
anfwer  to  make  5  for  (as  he  afterwards 
owned)  he  expected  to  hear  himfelf 
upbraided;  but  he  was  not  proof 
againft  my  tendernefs.  After  fome 
hclitation,  he  faid  he  never  meant  to 
forfake  me  entirely,  that  his  affection 
was  (till  unimpaired,  and  that  he 
would  follow  me  directly  to  London. 
I  impofed  upon  myfelf,  and  believed 
what  he  faid,  becaufe  I  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  parting  with  him  for  ever, 
and  returned  to  town  in  a  more  tran- 
quil (late  of  mind  than  that  in  which 
I  had  left  my  father,  though  my  heart 
was  far  from  being  at  eale.  j  my  fears 
being  ingenious  enough  to  forefee,  that 
I  mould  never  be  able  to  overcome  his 
indifference. 

'  I  look  lodgings  in  Mount  Street ; 
and  my  maid  having  difpoled  of  her- 
lelf  in  marriage,  hired  another,  who 
fupplied  her  place  very  much  to  my 
fatisfaction  :  me  was  a  good  girl,  had 
a  particular  attachment  to  me,  ar.d 
for  many  years,  during  which  flie 
lived  in  myfervice,  was  indefarigably 
afiiduous  in  contributing  to  my  eafe, 
or  rather,  in  alleviating  my  affliction  : 
for,  though  S— —  came  up  to  town 
according  to  prorrttfe,  and  renewed  a 
fort  of  coirel'pondence  with  me  for  the 
fpace  of  five  months,  hiscomplailance 
would  extend  no  farther;  and  he  gave 
me  to  undci'itand,  that  he  had  deter- 
<  mined 
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*  mined  to  go  abroad  with  Mr.  V—, 

*  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied  in 

*  his  envoyingto  D— — n. 

«  I  underftood  the  real  caufe  of  this 
c  expedition,  which,  notwithftanding his 
'  oaths  and  proteitations  of  unabated 
s  love  and  regard,  I  conilrued  into  a 
'  palpable  mark  of  diflike  and  difrefpecl ; 
'  nor  could  the  repeated  aflTurances  I  re- 
<  ceived  from  him  in  letters,  mitigate 
'  the  angui/h  and  mortification  that 

*  preyed  upon  my  heart.     I  therefore 
'  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  the 
'  happinefs  I  had  loft :  I  told  him  on  the 

*  eve  of  his  departure,  that  he  might 
«  exercife  his  gallantry  a   great  while, 
'  before  he  would  meet  with  my  fellow, 

*  in  point  of  fincerity  and  love ;  for  I 

*  would  rather  have  been  a  iervant  in 

*  his  houfe,  with  the  privilege  of  feeing 
'  him,  than  the  Queen  of  England  de- 
«  barred  of  that  pleafure. 

'  When  he  took  his  leave,  and  went 
c  down  ftairs,  I  flirunk  at  every  ftep  he 

*  made,  as  if  a  new  wound  had  been  in- 
'  flicked  upon  me  j   and  when  I  heard 

*  the  door  mut  behind  him,  my  heart 
'  died  within  me.     (I  had  the  fatisfac- 
'  tion  to  hear  afterwards,  he  lamented 
'  the  lofs  of  me  prodigioufly,  and  that 
c  he  had  never  beenfo  happy  fince.)     I 
'  fat  down  to  write  a  letter,  in  which  I 

*  forgave  his    indifference,    becaufe    I 
«  knew  the  affeclions  are  altogether  in- 
'  voluntary,    and  wifhed  him  all  the 
'  happinefs  he  deferved.    I  then  walked 

*  up  and  down  the   room  in  the  moft 
'  reftlefs  anxiety,  was  put  to  bed  by  my 

*  maid,  role  at  fix,  mounted  my  horfe, 

*  and  rode  forty  miles,  in  order  to  fa- 
'  tigue  myfelf ,  that  I  might  next  night 
'  enjoy  fome  repofe.     Thjs  exerciie  I 
'  daily  underwent  for  months  together  j 
'  and  when  it  did  not  anfwer  my  pur- 
'  pofe,  I  ufed  to  walk  round  Hyde  Park 
'  in  the  evening,  when  the  place  was 
'  quite  ibiitary,  and  unvifited  by  any 

*  other  human  creature. 

'In  the  courfe  of  this  melancholy  per- 
«  ambulation,  I  was  one  day  accolted 

*  by  a  very  great  man,  who,  after  the 

*  firft  falutation,  aflced  whether  or  not 

*  my  intercourfe  with  S was  at  an 

*  end  j  and  if  I  had  any  allowance  from 

*  my  hufband.      To  the  firit  of  thefe 

*  queftions,  I  replied  in  the  affirmative; 
'  and  to  the  latl  anfwered,  that  my  lord 

*  did  not  allow  me  a  great  deal ;  indeed 
'  I  might  have  truly  (aid  nothing  at  all, 

*  but  I  was  too  proud  to  own  my  indi- 


'  gence.  He  then  exprefled  his  wonder, 
'  how  one  like  me,  who  had  been  ufed 
'  to  fplendour  and  affluence  from  my 
'  cradle,  could  make  ftiift  to  live  in  my 

*  prefent  narrow    circumitances  j    and 

*  when  I  told  him  that  I  could  make  a 
'  very  good  fliift,  fo  I  had  peace,  he 

*  feemed  to  lament  my  fituation,  and 

*  very  kindly  invited  me  to  fup  with  his 

*  wife  at  his  houfe.    I  accepted  the  in- 
'  vitation,  without  any  apprehenfion  of 
4  the  confequence;  and  when  I  went  to 
'  the  place,    was    introduced  into   an 
t  apartment,  magnificently  lighted  up, 
'  I  fuppofe,  for  my  reception. 

'  After  I  had  flayed  alone  for  fome 

*  time  in  this  myilerious  fituation,  with- 
'  out  feeing  a  living  foul,  my  inviter 

*  appeared,  and  faid,  he  hoped  I  would 
4  not  take  it  amifs,  that  he  and  I  were 
f  to  fup  by  ourfelves,  as  he  had  fome- 
1  thing  to  fay,  which  could  not  be  ib 

*  properly   communicated  before  com- 
'  pany  or  fervants.   I  then,  for  the  firft 

*  time,   perceived  his  drift,   to  my  no 
'  fmall  furprize  and  indignation ;   and 

*  with  evident  marks  of  dVpleafuretold 
c  him,  I  was  fure  he  had  nothing  to 

*  propofe  that  would  be  agreeable  to 
'  my  inclination,  and  that  I  would  im- 

*  mediately  leave  the  houfe.  Upon  which 

*  he  gave  me  to  underftand,  that  I  could 

*  not  potfibly  retire,  becaufe  he  had  fent 
'  away  my  chair,  and  all  his  fervants 

*  were  difpofed  to  obey  his  orders. 

*  Incenled  at  this  declaration,  which 
'  I  confidered  as  an  infult,  I  anfwered 
'  with  an  air  of  refolution,  it  was  very 

*  well ;    I  defpifed  his  contrivance,  and 
'  was  afraid  of  nobody.  Seeing  me  thus 
'  alarmed,  he  affured  me  I  had  no  rea- 
'  fon  to  be  afraid  ;  that  he  had  loved  me 

*  long,  and  could  find  no  other  opportu- 
{  nity  of  declaring  his  paffion.  He  faid, 

*  the  queen  had  told  him,  that  Lord 

f  had  renewed  his  addrefles  to  me; 

1  and  as  he  underftood  from  my  own 
'   mouth,  my  correfpondence  with  S 

*  was  abfolutely  broke  off,  he  thought 

*  himfelf  as  well  intitled  as  another  to 

*  my  regard.     In  concluiion,  he  told 

*  me,  that  I  might  command  his  purfe, 
'  and  that  he  had  power  enough  to  bring 
'  me  into  the  world  again  with  eclat. 
(  To  thefe  advances  I  replied,  that  he 
'  was  very  much  miftaken  in  his  opi- 
'  nion  of  my  character,  if  he  imagined 

*  I  was  to  be  won  by  any  temptations 
'  of  fortune  j  and  very  frankly  declar- 
<  ed,  that  I  would  rather  give  myfelf 
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to  a  footman,  than  fell  myfelf  to  a 
prince. 

*  Supper  being  ferved,  we  fat  down 
together ;  but  I  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink  any  thing,  except  a  little  bread 
and  water;  for  I  was  an  odd  whimfi- 
cal  girl }  and  it  came  into  my  head, 
that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  mixed 
fomething  in  the  victuals  or  wine, 
which  would  alter  my  way  of  think- 
ing. In  (hort,  finding  himfelf  baffled 
in  all  his  endeavours,  he  permitted  me 
about  twelve  o'clock  to  depart  in  peace, 
and  gave  up  his  i'uir,  as  a  defperate 
caufe. 

<  This  uncomfortable  life  did  I  lead 
for   a  whole  twelvemonth,   without 
feeling  the  leaft  abatement  of  nay  me- 
lancholy.    Finding  myfelf  worn  to  a 
flceleton,  I  refumed  my  former  refo- 
iution  of  trying  to  profit  by  change  of 
place,  and  actually  went  abroad  with 
no  other  attendant  but  my  woman, 
and  the  ntmoft  indifference  for  life. 
My  intention  was  to  have  gone  to  the 
South  of  France,  where  I  thought  I 
could  have  fubfifted  on  the  little  I  had 
left,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred 
pounds,  until  the  iflue  of  my  law-fuit, 
by  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  fome  pro- 
vifion  from  my  lord ;  and,  without  all 
doubt,  my  expectation  would    have 
been  anfwered,  had  I  put  this  my  plan 
in  execution :    but    being  at  Paris, 
from  whence  I  purpofed  to  fet  for- 
ward in  a  few  days,  I  fent  to  M. 
K  •  •    ,  who  had  been  formerly  in- 
timate with  my  father,  and  fhewn  me 
many  civilities  during  my  firft  reii- 
dence  in  France. 

<  This  gentleman  favoured  me  with 
a  vifit,   and  when  I  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  my  fcheme,  difluaded 
me  from  it,  as  an  uncomfortable  de- 
termination.    He  advifed  me  to  ftay 
at  Paris,  where  with  good  oeconomy, 
I  could  live  as  cheap  as  in  any  other 
place,  and  enjoy  the  converfation  and 
countenance  of  my  friends,   among 
which  number   he   declared  himfelf 
one  of  the  moft  faithful.     He  afiured 
me,  that  I  mould  be  always  welcome 
to  his  table,  and  want  for  nothing. 
He  promifed  to  recommend  me  as  a 
lodger  to  a  friend  of  his,  with  whom 
I  would  live  in  a  frugal  and  decent 
manner  j    and  oblerved  that,  as  the 

*  woman  was  well  known  and  efteemed 

*  by  all  the  Englifh  company  in  Paris, 


it  would  be  the  moft  reputable  ftep  T 
could  take,  confidcring  my  youth  and 
fituation,  to  lodge  with  a  creditable 
perfon,  who  could  anfwer  for  my  con- 
duel.  Thus  perfuaded,  I  very  limply 
followed  his  advice;  I  fay,  fimply, 
becaufe,  notwithftanding  his  repre- 
fentations,  I  foon  found  my  money 
melt  away,  without  any  profpeft  of  a 
frefh  fupply.  In  lieu  of  this,  however, 
I  pafled  my  time  very  agreeably  in  fe- 
veral  Englifh,  and  fome  French  fami- 
lies j  where,  in  a  little  time,  I  became 
quite  intimate,  faw  a  great  deal  of 
company,  and  was  treated  with  the 
utmoft  politenefs  and  regard :  yet,  in 
the  mid  ft  of  thefe  pleaiures,  many  a 
melancholy  figh  would  rife  at  the  re- 
membrance of  my  beloved  S— — , 
whom,  for  feveral  years,  I  could  not 
recolle6l  without  emotion  ;  but  time, 
company,  amufements,  and  change  of 
place,  in  a  great  meafure  diffipated 
thefe  ideas,  and  enabled  me  to  bear 
my  fate  with  patience  and  refignation. 
«  On  my  laft  arrival  at  Paris,  I  was 
furrounded  by  a  crowd  of  profeffed  ad- 
mirers, who  fighed  and  flattered  in  the 
ufual  forms  j  but,  befides  that  my 
heart  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
contract  new  engagements,  I  was  pre- 
poflefTed  again  ft  them  all,  by  fuppofing 
that  they  prefumed  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  my  indifcretion  with  S— —  ; 
and  therefore  rejected  their  addrefles 
with  deteftation  and  difdain :  for,  as 
I  have  already  obferved,  I  was  not  to 
be  won,  but  by  the  appearance  of  efteem 
and  the  moft  refpe&rul  carriage ;  and 
though,  by  a  falfe  ftep,  I  had,  in  my 
own  opinion,  forfeited  my  title  to  the 
one,  I  was  refolved  to  difcourage  the 
advances  of  any  man  who  ieemed  de- 
ficient in  the  other. 
'  In  this  manner  my  lovers  were,  one 
by  one,  repulfed,  almoft  as  foon  as 
they  prefented  themfelves,  and  I  pre- 
ferved  the  independence  of  my  heart, 
until  I  became  acquainted  with  a  cer- 
tain peer,  whom  I  often  faw  at  the 
houfe  of  Mrs.  P— ,  an  Englifh  lady 
then  refident  at  Paris.  This  young 
nobleman  profefled  himfelf  deeply 
enamoured  of  me,  in  a  ftyle  fo  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  my  other  admirers, 
that  I  heard  his  proteftations  without 
difguft;  and  though  my  inclinations 
were  ftill  free,  could  not  find  in  my 
heart  to  difcountenance  his  addreffes, 
<  which 
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which  were  preferred  with  the  mod 
cngagmg  modefty,  difintereftednefs, 
and  refpea. 

c  By  thefe  never- failing  arts,  he  gra- 
dually  conquered  my  indifference,  and 
gained  the  preference  in  my  efteem 
f.om  Lord  C  y  and  the  Prince  of 
C  "  ',  who  were  at  that  time  his 
rivals.  But  what  contributed  (more 
than  any  confideration)  to  his  fuc- 
cefs,  was  his  declaring  openly,  that  he 
would  marry  me  without  hefitation, 
as  foon  as  I  could  obtain  a  divorce 
from  my  prefent  hufband,  which,  in 
all  probability,  might  have  been  eafily 
procured;  for  before  I  left  England, 

Lord had  offered  me  five  thou- 

fand  pounds,  if  I  would  confent  to 
fuch  a  mutual  releafe,  that  he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  efpoufe  one  Mifs 
W—  of  Kent,  to  whom  he  then 
made  love  upon  honourable  terms:  but 
I  was  fool  enough  to  refufe  his  propo- 

fal,  by  the  advice  of  S— j  and  whe- 

ther  or  not  his  lordfhip  finding  it  im- 
practicable  to  wed  his  new  miftrefs, 
began  to  make  love  upon  another  foot- 
ing,  I  know  not;  but  certain  it  is, 
the  mother  forbade  him 'the  houfe,  a 
circumflance  which  he  took  fo  hein- 
oufly  ill,  that  he  appealed  to  the 
world  in  a  publick  advertifement,  be- 
ginning  with,  "  Whereas,  for  fome 
time,  I  have  paffionately  loved  Mifs 
W  ••  ,  and  upon  my  not  complying 
with  the  mother's  propofals,  they  have 
turned  me  out  of  doors  j  this  is  to 
juftify,"  &c. 

'  This  declaration,  figned  with  his 
name, was  actually  printed  in  a  number 
of  detached  advertifements,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  diftributed  to  the  pub- 
lick ;  and  afterwards,  being  convinced 
by  fome  of  his  friends,  that  he  had 
done  a  very  filly  thing,  he  recalled 
them  at  half  a  guinea  a-piece.  A 
copy  of  one  of  them  was  fent  to  me  at 
Paris  j  and  I  believe  my  father  has 
now  one  of  the  originals  in  his  pof- 
feflion.  After  this  wife  vindication 
of  his  conduct,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
carry  off  the  lady  from  church  by 
force  of  arms  ;  but  me  was  refcued 
by  the  neighbours,  headed  by  her  bro- 
ther,  who  being  an  attorney,  had  like 
to  have  made  his  lordfhip  fmart  fevere- 
ly  for  this  exploit. 
'  Meanwhile  my  new  admirer  had 
made  fome  progrefs  in  my  heart  j  and 
my  finances  being  exhaufted,  I  wa* 


reduced  to  the  alternative  of  return- 
ing to  Lord  —  again,  or  accepting 
Earl  B— 's  love.  When  my  affair* 
were  brought  to  that  ifTue,  I  made  no 
hefitation  in  my  choice,  putting  my- 
felf  under  the  protection  of  a  man  of 
honour,  whom  I  efteemed,  rather  than  . 
luffer  every  fort  of  mortification  from 
a  perfon  who  was  the  objeft  of  my 
abhorrence  and  contempt.  From  a 
miftaken  pride,  I  chofe  to  live  in  Lord 
B y's  houfe,  rather  than  be  main- 
tained at  his  expence  in  any  other 
place.  We  fpent  feveral  months  agree- 
ably in  balls  and  ether  diverfions, 
vifited  Lord  B  •  k,  who  lived  at  the 
diftance  of  a  few  leagues  from  Paris, 
and  flayed  fome  days  at  his  houfe, 
where  the  entertainment  was,  in  all 
refpefts,  delightful,  elegant,  and  re- 
fined. Their  habitation  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  bed  company  in 
France;  and  Lady  B——k  maintain- 
ed the  fame  fuperiority  in  her  own 
fex,  for  which  her  lord  is  fo  juftly 
diftinguifhed  among  the  men. 
'  About  Chriftmas  we  fet  out  for 
England,  accompanied  by  a  little 
North  Briton,  who  lived  with  Lord 
B— — —  as  his  companion,  and  did  not 
at  all  approve  of  our  correfpondence ; 
whether  out  of  real  friendfhip  for  his 
patron,  or  apprehenfion  that  in  time  I 
might  fupercede  his  own  influence 
with  my  lord,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the 
froft  was  fo  fevere,  that  we  were  de- 
tained ten  days  at  Calais,  before  we 
could  get  out  of  the  harbour;  and 
during  that  time,  I  reflected  ferioufly 
on  what  my  new  lover  had  propofed : 
as  he  was  very  young,  and  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  world,  I  thought  my  ftory 
might  have  efcaped  him;  and  there- 
fore determined  to  give  him  a  faith- 
ful detail  of  the  whole,  that  he  might 
not  have  any  thing  to  reproach  nxe 
with  in  the  fequel:  befides,  I  did  not 
think  it  honelt  to  engage  him  to  do 
more  for  me  than  he  might  afterwards, 
perhaps,  think  I  was  worth.  Ac- 
cordingly', I  communicated  to  him 
every  particular  of  my  life;  and  the 
narration,  far  from  altering  his  fenti- 
ments,  rather  confirmed  his  good  opi- 
nion, by  exhibiting  an  undoubted 
proof  of  my  franknefs  and  fincerity. 
In  fhort,  he  behaved  with  fuch  gene- 
rofity,  as  made  an  abfolute  eonqueil 
of  my  heart:  but  my  love  was  of  a 
Liz  <  different 
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''different  kind  from  that  which  had 
'  formerly  reigned  within  my  breatt, 
''being  founded  upon  the  warmeft  gra- 
<  titude  and  efteem,  exclufive  of  any 

*  other  confideration,  though  his  perfon 
4  was  very  agreeable,  and  his  addrefs 
« -engaging. 

'  When  we  arrived  in   England,  I 

*  went   dire6lly  to    his    country  feat, 
'about  twelve    miles   from   London, 
f  where  he  foon  joined  me,  and  we  lived 

*  fome  time  in  perfect  retirement,  his 

*  relations  being  greatly  alarmed  with 
'  the  apprehenfion  that  Lord  •         would 
'  bring  an  action  againft  him;  though 

*  he  himfelf  defired  nothing  more,  and 

*  lived  fo  eafy  under  that  expectation, 
'  that  they  foon  laid  afide  their  fears  on 

*  his  account. 

*  We  were  vifited  by   Mr.  H 

<  B — • — ,  a  relation  of  my  lord,  and 

*  one  Mr.  K of  the  guards  ;  who, 

'  with   the   little   Scotchman  and   my 

*  lover,  made  an  agreeable  fet,  among 
'  whom   I  enjoyed   hunting,    and  all 

*  manner  of  country  diverfions.    As  to 

*  Mr.  H B ,  if  ever  there  was 

<  a  perfection  in  one  man,  it  centered 

*  in  him ;  or  at  leaft,  he,  of  all  the  men 
'  I  ever  knew,   approached  neareft  to 
'  that  idea  which  I  had  conceived  of  a 
'  perfect  character.     He  was  both  good 
4  and   great,   pofTeflTed   an    uncommon 
«  genius,  and  the  bell  of  hearts.     Mr. 

<  R-          was  a  very  fociable  man^  had 
'  a  good  perfon  and  cultivated  under - 
'  '{landing j  and  my  lord  was  exceffively 
'  good-humoured  j  fo  that,  with  fuch 

*  companions,   no  place  could  be  dull 
'  or  infipid:   for  my  own  part,  I  con- 

*  dueled  the  family;   and  as  I  endea- 

*  voured  to  plcafe  and  make  every  body 
'  happy,  I  had  the  good  fortune  tofuc- 

*  ceed.     Mr.  B told  me,  that  be- 

*  fore  he  faw  me,  he  heard  I  was  a  fool ; 
'  but  finding  (as  he  was  pleafed  to  fay) 
'  that  I  had  been  cgregioufly  mifrepie- 
'  fented,  he  courted  my  friendfhip,  and 

*  a  correfpondence  commenred  between 

*  us:   indeed,  it  was  imp'offi'oie  for  any 
'  perfon  to  know  him,  without  enter - 
'  taining  the  utmoft  efteem  and  venera- 
'  tion  for  his  virtue. 

'  After  I  had  lived  feme  time  in  this 
'  agreeable  retreat,  my  huiband  began 
'  to  make  a  buttle;  he  fent  a  mefiags, 

'  demanding  me    from  Lord  B ; 

'  then  carne  in  perfon,  with  his  night- 
'  cap  in  his  pocket,  intending  to  have 
'  ftayed  all  night,  had  he  been 


'  and  attended  by  a  relation,  whom 
he  affured  that  I  was  very  fond  of 
him,  and  detained  by  force  from  his 
arms. 

'  Finding  himfelf  difappointed  in  his 
expectations,  he  commenced  a  law- 

fuit  againft  Lord  B ,  though  not 

for  a  divorce,  as  we  defired,  but  with 
a  view  to  reclaim  me  as  his  law- 
ful wife.  His  lawyers,  however,  at- 
tempted to  prove  criminal  converfa- 
tion,  in  hopes  of  extorting  money 
from  my  lover  j  but  their  endeavours 
were  altogether  fruitlefs ;  for  no  fer- 
vant  of  Lord  B— — -'s  or  mine  could 
with  juftice  fay,  we  were  ever  feen  to 
trefpafs  againft  modefty  and  decorum  j 
fo  that  the  plaintiff  was  nonfuited. 
'  While  this  caufe  was  depending, 
all  my  lover's  friend's  expreffed  fear 
and  concern  for  the  iflue,  while  he 
himfelf  behaved  with  the  utmoft  refo- 
hition,  and  gave  me  fuch  convincing 
proofs  of  a  ilrong  and  fteady  affection, 
as  augmented  my  gratitude,  and  rivet- 
ted  the  ties  of  my  love,  which  was 
unblemifhed,  faithful,  and  fmcere. 
*  Soon  after  this  event,  I  was  feized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  illnefs,  in  which 
I  was  vifited  by  my  father,  and  at- 
tended by  two  phyficians, :  one  of 
whom  deipaired  of  my  life,  and  took 

his  leave  accordingly;  but  Dr.  S: , 

who  was  the  other,  perfifted  in  his 
attendance^,  and  in  all  human  appear- 
ance faved  my  life;  a  circurnftance 
by  which  he  acquired  a  great  fhare  of 
reputation :  yet,  notwithftanding  all 
his  afliftance,  I  was  confined  to  my 
bed  for  ten  weeks;  during  which, 

Lord  B 's  grief  was  immoderate, 

his  care  and  generofity  unlimited. 
While  I  lay  in  this  extremity,  Mr. 

S ,  penetrated  by  my  melancholy 

condition,  which  revived  his  tender-, 
nefs,  begged  leave  to  be  admitted  to 
my  prefence ;  and  Lord  B — —  would 
huve  complied  with  his  requeft,  had 
I  not  been  judged  too  weak  to  bear 
the  fhock  of  fuch  an  interview.  My 
conftitution,  however,  agreeably  dif- 
appointed their  fears;  and  the  fever 
h.ul  no  fooner  left  me,  than  I.  was 
removed  to  a  hunting -feat  belong- 
ing to  my  lover,,  from  whe.nc.e,  af- 
ter 1  had  recovered  my  ftrength,  we 

went  to  B Cattle,  where  we  kept 

open  houfe:   and  while  we  remained 

at  this  place,  Lord  B— —  received  a 

letter  from  Lord  — — ,  dated  Novem- 

<  ber, 
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«  ber,  challenging  him  to  Tingle  combat 

*  in  May,  upon  the  frontiers  of  France 
'  and    Flanders.      This    defiance  was 
'  fentin  confequence  of  what  had  prilled 
e  betwixt  them  long  before  my  indrfpp- 
'  fition,  at  a  meeting  in  a  certain  tavern, 
'  where  they  quarrelled,  and  in  the  fray 
'  my  lover  threw  his  antagonift  under 
'  the  table.     I  counfelled  him  to  take 
«  no  notice  of  this  rhodomontade,  which 
'  I  knew  was  void  of  all  intention  of 
'  performance  ;  and  he  was  wife  enough 
'  to  follow  my  advice;  refolved,  how- 
r  ever,  mould  the  mefTage  be  repeated, 
(  to  take  the  challenger  at  his  word. 

'  Having  refided  fome  time  in  this 
place,  we  returned  to  the  other  coun- 
try-houfe  which  he  had  left,  where 
Lord  B — —  addicted  himfelf  fo  much 
to  hunting,  and  other  male  diverfions, 
that  I  began  to  think  he  neglected  me, 
and  apprized  him  of  my  fufpicion  ; 
a/Turing  him,  at  the  lame  time,  that  I 

«  would  leave  him  as  loon  as  my  opi- 

'  nion  mould  be  confirmed. 

'  This  declaration  had  no  effect  upon 

'  his  behaviour,  which  became  fo  re- 

*  markably  cold,  that  even  Mr.  R , 

*  who  lived  with  us,  imagined  that  his 
'  affection   was    palpably    dim  mimed. 
'  When  I  went  to  town,  I  was  ufually 

*  attended  by  his  coufm,  or  this  gentle- 
'  man,  or  both,  but  feldom  favoured 
'  with  his  company;   nay,  when  I  re- 
'  paired  to  Bath,  for  the  re-eftablifh- 
'  ment  of  my  health,  he  permitted  me 
'  to  go  alone,  fo  that  I  was  quite  per- 
'  fuaded  of  his  indifference;  and  yet  I 

*  was  miftaken  in  my  opinion :    but  I 

*  had  been  fpoiled  by  the  behaviour  of 

'  my  firft  hufband,  and  Mr.  S ,  who 

'  never  quitted  me  for  the  fake  of  any 
e  amufement,  and  often  refifted  the  calls 
'  of  the  moft  urgent  bufmefs  rather  than 
'  part  from  me,  though  but  for  a  few 
'  hours.      I   thought  every   man   who 

*  loved  me  truly,  would  act  in  the  fame 
'  manner;  and  whether  I  am  right  or 
'  wrong   in   my  conjectures,    I    leave 
'  wifer  cafuifts  to  judge.     Certain    it 
'  is,   iuch  facrifice  and  devotion  is  the 
'  moft  pleafmg  proof  of  an  admirer's 

*  paffiori  ;  and  Voyez  mol  plus  fcuvent, 

*  &  ne  me  donnez  rieny  is  one  of  my  fa- 
'  vourite  maxims.     A  man  may  give 

*  money,  becaufe  he  is  profufe ;  he  may 
'  be  violently  fond,  becaufe  he  is  of  a 
'  fanguine  conftitution;   but  if  he  gives 
'  me  his  time,  he  gives  me  an  unquef- 


tionable  proof  of  my  being  in  full 
pofTefiion  of  his  heart. 

*  My  appearance  at  Bath,  without 

the  company  of  LordB ,occafion- 

ed  a  general  furprize,  and  encouraged 
the  men  to  pelier  me  with  addrefles  ; 
every  new  admirer  endeavouring  to 
advance  his  fuit,  by  demonftrating  the 
unkind  and  difrefpectful  behaviour  of 
his  lordfhip.     Indeed,  this  was   the 
moft  effectual  ftring  they  could  touch : 
my  pride  and  refentment  were  alarm- 
ed, and  I  was  weak  enough  to  liften 
to  one  man,  who  had  like  to  have  in- 
finuated  himfelf  into  my  inclinations. 
He  v/as  tall  and   large  boned,  with 
white  hair,  inclining  to  what  is  called 
fandy,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
handibme,  though  I  think  he  fcarce 
deferved  that  epithet.     He  pofTefied  a 
large    fortune,    loved    miichief,   and 
Muck  at  nothing  for  the  accomplim- 
ment  of  his  deiigns  ;  one  of  his  chief 
pleafures  being  that  of  fetting  any 
two  lovers  at  variance.     He  employ- 
ed his  addrefs   upqn  me  with  great 
affiduity,  and  knew  fo  well  how  to 
manage    my  refentment,   that  I  was 
pleafed  with  his  manner  ;  heard  his 
vows  without  difgult;  and,  in  a  word, 
promifed  to  deliberate  with  myfelf  up- 
on his  propofals,  and  give  him  an  ac- 
count of  my  determination  in  writing. 

*  Thus  refolved,   I  went  to  Lord 

B ,   in  Wiltshire,   whither  I  was 

followed    by    th's    pretender   to    my 
heart,  who  vifitec!  us  on   the  footing 
of  an  acquaintance;  but  when  I  re- 
flected on  what  I  had  done,   I  con- 
demned my  own  conduct   as  indif- 
creet,    though   nothing   decifive   hid 
puffed  between  us,  and  began  to  hate 
him  in  proportion  to  the  ieif-convic- 
tion  I  felt;  perceiving  that  I  had  in- 
volved   inyielf    in   a  difficulty  from 
which  I  mould  not  be  eafily  difen- 
gaged.      For  the    preient,  however, 
I  found  means  to  poftpone  my  decla- 
ration ;   he  admitted  my  excufe,  and  I 

returned  to  London  with  Lord  B , 

who  was  again  fummoned  to  the  field 
by  his  former  challenger. 

*  H — d — n,  governor,  counfellor,  and 
fteward  to  this  little  hero,  came  to 
Lord  B— — —  with  a  verbal  merTage, 
importing,  that  his  lordfhip  had 
changed  his  mind  about  going  to  Flan- 
ders, but  expecled  to  meet  him  on 
iuch  a  day  and  hour,  in  the  burying - 
'  ground 
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ground  near  Red  Lion  Square.  Lord 
B—  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
gave  me  an  account  of  what  had  pafT- 
ed;  but  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  meflenger,  who  had  already  tried 
to  alarm  my  fears,  from  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  confequence,  that  I 
might  take  fome  meafures  to  prevent 
their  meeting.  I  perceived  his  drift, 
and  told  him  plainly  that  Lord  — — — 
had  no  intention  to  rifk  his  perSo»r 
though  he  endeavoured  with  all  his 
might  to  perfuade  me,  that  his  princi- 
pal  was  defperate  and  determined.  I 
knew  my  little  hufband  too  well,  to 
think  he  would  bring  matters  to  any 
dangerous  iffue,  and  was  apprehenfive 
of  nothing  but  foul  play,  from  the  vil- 
hiny  of  H— n,  with  which  I  was 
equally  well  acquainted.  Indeed,  I 
fignified  my  doubts  on  that  fcore  to 

Mr.  B ,  who  would  have  attend  - 

ed  his  kinfman  to  the  field,  had  he 
not  thought  he  might  be  liable  to 
cenfure,  if  any  thing  fhould  happen 

to  Lord  B ,   becauSe  he  himielf 

was  heir  at  law :  for  that  reafon  he 
judiciously  declined  being  perfonally 
concerned  j  and  we  pitched  upon  the 

Earl  of  A ,  his  lordfhip's  uncle, 

who  willingly  undertook  the  office. 
'  At  the  appointed  time  they  went  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  they 
had  not  waited  long  when  the  challen- 
ger  appeared,  in  a  new  pink  fattin 
waiftcoat,  which  he  had  put  en  for  the 
occafion,  with  his  fword  under  his 
arm,  and  his  iteward  by  him,  leaving, 
in  an  hackney-coach,  at  Some  distance, 
a  furgeon  whom  he  had  provided  for 
the  care  of  his  perfon.  Thus  equip- 
pcd,  he  advanced  to  his  antagonirt, 
and  defired  him  to  chuSe  his  ground; 

upon   which  Lord  B- told  him, 

that  if  he  mult  fall,  it  was  npt  material 
which  grave  he  (hould  tumble  over. 
*  Our  little  hero  rinding  him  So  jo- 
coSe  and  determined,  turned  to  Lord 
A"  ••,  and  defired  to  Speak  with 
him,  that  he  might  difburden  his  con- 
fcience  before  they  fliould  begin  the 
work  of  death.  They  accordingly 
went  aSide;  and  he  gave  him  to  un- 
derltand,  that  his  motive  for  righting, 

was  Lord  B 's  detaining  his  wife 

from  him  by  compulsion.  The  Earl  of 

A afTured  him,  he  was  egregi- 

oufly  mi'itaken  in  his  conjecture ;  that 
his  nephew  ufed  no  force  or  undue 
influence  to  keep  me  in  his  houfe  j  but 


it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  would 
turn  me  out  of  doors. 
'  This  explanation  was  altogether  fa - 
tisfactory  to  Lord—-,  who  faid  he 
was  far  from  being  fo  unreafonable  as 
to  expect  Lord  B—  would  commit 
fuch  a  breach  of  hofpitality  $  and  all 
he  defired  was,  that  his  wife  mould  be 
left  to  her  own  inclinations.  Upon 
thefe  articles,  peace  was  concluded, 
and  they  parted  without  bloodfhed. 
At  leaft,  thefe  are  the  particulars  of 
the  ftory,  as  they  were  related  by  Lord 
A ,  with  whom  I  laughed  hearti- 
ly at  the  adventure,  for  I  never  doubt- 
ed  that  the  challenger  would  find  fome 
expedient  to  prevent  the  duel,  though 
I  wondered  how  he  muttered  up  refo- 
lution  enough  to  carry  it  fo  far. 

*  That  he  might  not,  however,  give 
us  any  more  trouble,  we  refolved  to 
go  and  enjoy   ourfelves   in  France  j 
whither  I  went  by  myfelf,  in  hopes  of 
being  Soon  joined  by  my  lover,  who, 
was  obliged  to  ftay  fome  time  longer 
in  England,  to  fettle  his  affairs.     He 
was  Ib  much  affected  at  our  parting 
(though  but  for  a  few  weeks)  that  he 
was  almoft  diftracted  :  and  this  af- 
fliction   renewed  my  tendernefs   for 
him,   becauSe  it  was  an   undoubted 
proof  of  his  love.     I  wrote    to  him 
every  poll  from  France  j  and,  as  I 
had  no  fecrets,  defired  him   to  take, 
care  of  all  the  letters  that  mould  come 
to  his  houfe,  directed  to  me,  after  my 
departure  from  England. 

*  This  was  an  unfortunate  office  for 
hipi,  in  the  execution  of  which  he: 
chanced   to  open  a  letter  from   Sir 

T A-r- — ,   with  whom   (as    I 

have  already  obferved)   I  had  fome 
correspondence  at  Bath.     I  had,  ac- 
cording to  iny  promife,  given   this 
gentleman  a  decifive  anfwer,  import- 
ing, that  I  was  determined  to  remain, 
in  my  prefent  Situation  5^  but;  as  Lord 
B-r —  was  ignorant  of  my  fentiments 
in  that  particular,  and  perceived  from 
the  letter  that  Something  extraordinary 
had  pafled  between  us,  and  that  I 
was  earneftly  Solicited  to  leave  him, 
he  was  Seized  with  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation  and  concern  j  and  having  pre- 
vioufly  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  go 
abroad,  Set  out  that  very  night  ior 
France,  leaving  his  affairs  in  the  great« 
eft  confuSion. 

<  sir  T A— r-  hearing  I  was, 

gone,  without  understanding  the  caufe 
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*  of  my  departure,  took  the  fame  route, 

*  and  both  arrived  at  Dover  next  day. 
«  They  heard  of  each  other's  motions  : 

«  each  bribed  the  mafter  of  a  packet- 

*  boat  to  tranfport  him  with  expedition  ; 

*  but  that  depending  upon  the  wind, 
«  both  reached  Calais  at  the  fame  time, 

*  though  in  different  veflels.  Sir  T— — 
«  fent  his  valet  de  chambre,  poft,  with 

*  a  ktter,  intreating  me  to  accompany 

*  him  into  Italy,  where  he  would  make 

*  me  raiftrefs  of  his  whole  fortune,  and 
'  to  fet  out  directly  for  that  country, 

*  that  he  might  not  lofe  me  by  the  ar- 
«  rival   of  Lord  B ,  promifing  to 

*  join  me  on  the  road,  if  I  would  con- 
'  fent  to  make  him  happy.     I  fent  his 
'  meflenger  back  with  an  anfwer,  where- 

*  in  I  exprefled  furprize  at  his  propo- 
4  fals,  after  having  fignified  my  refolu- 

*  tion  to  him  before  I  left  England.  He 
'  was  fcarce  difmiffed,  when  I  received 

*  another  letter  from  Lord  B ,  be- 

*  feeching  me  to  meet  him  at  Clermont, 

*  upon  the  road  from  Calais  3  and  con- 

*  juring  me  to  avoid  the  fight  of  his 
'  rival,  mould  he  get  the  (tart  of  him  in 
'  travelling.     This,  however,  was  not 

*  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  as  Lord  B 

'  rode  poft,  and  the  other  was,  by  his 
1  corpulence,  obliged   to  travel    in    a 

*  chaife  j   yet,  that  I  might  not  increafe 

*  his  anxiety,  I  left  Paris  immediately 
«  on  the  receipt  of  his  meifage,  and  met 

*  him  at  the  appointed  place ;  where  he 
'  received  me  with  all  the  agitation  of 
1  joy  and  fear,  and  afked  if  I  had  ever 

'  encouraged  Sir  T A in  his 

'  addrefles.     I  very  candidly  told  him 

*  the  whole  tranfaclion,  at  which  he  was 
'  incenfed ;  but  his   imdignation   was 
'  foon  appeafed,  when  I  profeffed  my 

*  penitence,  and  aflured  him  that  I  had 

*  totally  rejected  his  rival.     Not  that  I 

'  approve  of  my  behaviour  to  Sir  T , 

'  who  (I  own)  was  ill  ufed  in  this  af- 

*  fair  ,  but  furely  it  was  more  excufa- 
'  ble  to  halt  here,  than  proceed  farther 
'  in  ray  indifcretion. 

'  My  lover  being  fatisfied  with  my 

*  declaration,  we  went  together  to  Pa- 
'  ris,  being  attended  by  the  Scotchman 
«  whom    I    have  already    mentioned; 

*  .though  I  believe  he  was  not  over  and 
'  above  well  pleafed  to  fee  matters  thus 

*  amicably  compromifed.    The  furious 

*  knight  followed   us  to  the   capital ; 

*  infilled  on  feeing  me  in  perfon  j  told 
'  this  North  Briton,  that  I  was  aftual- 
f  ly  engaged  to  him  j  wrote  every  hour, 


and  railed  at  my  perfidious  conduct. 
I  took  no  notice  of  thefe  delirious 
tranfports,  -which  were  alfo  difregard- 

ed  by  Lord  B ,  till  one  night  he 

was  exafperated  by  the  iniinuations  of 

Mr.  C ,  who,  I  believe,  inflamed 

his  jealoufy,  by  hinting  a  fufpicion 
that  I  was  really  in  love  with  his 
rival.  What  palfed  betwixt  them  I 
know  not,  but  he  fent  for  me  from 
the  opera,  by  a  phyfician  of  Paris, 
who  was  a  fort  of  go-between  among 
us  all,  and  who  told  me,  that  if  I 
did  not  come  home  on  the  inftant,  a 
duel  would  be  fought  on  my  account. 
•*  I  was  very  much  fliocked  at  this 
information  j  but  by  being  ufed  to 
alarms  from  the  behaviour  of  Lord 
— • — ,  I  had  acquired  a  pretty  good 
mare  of  refolution,  and  with  great 
compofure  entered  the  room  where 
Lord  B— ——  was,  with  his  compa- 
nion, whom  I  immediately  ordered  to 
withdraw.  I  then  gave  his  lordfhip 
to  underftand,  that  I  was  informed 
of  what  had  parted,  and  thought  my- 
felf  fo  much  injured  by  the  perfon  who 
hadjuft  quitted  the  apartment,  that  I 
would  no  longer  live  under  the  fame 
roof  with  him. 

*  Lord  B— —  raved  like  a  bedlamite, 
taxing  me  with  want  of  candour  and 
affection ;  but  I  eafily  juftified  my  own 
integrity,  and  gave  him  fuch  affurances 
of  my  love,  that  his  jealoufy  fubfided^ 
and  his  fpirits  were  recompofed.  Ne- 
verthclefs,  I  infilled  upon  his  difmilT- 
ing  Mr.  C— — ,  on  pain  of  my  leav- 
ing the  houfe,  as  I  could  not  help 
thinking  he  had  ufed  hi.s  endeavours 
to  prejudice  me  in  the  opinion  of  ray 
lord.  If  his  condu£l  was  the  refult 
of  friend/hip  for  his  patron,  he  cer- 
tainly afted  the  part  of  an  honeft  and 
truity  adherent.  But  I  could  not  eaft- 
ly  forgive  him,  becaufe  a  few  weeks 
before,  he  had,  by  iny  intereft,  ob- 
tained a  confiderable  addition  to  his 
allowance ;  and  even  after  the  fteps 
he  had  taken  to  difoblige  me,  I  was 
not  fo  much  his  enemy  but  that  I  pre- 
vailed upon  Lord  B— —  to  double  his 
falary,  that  his  leaving  the  family 
might  be  no  detriment  to  Jiis  for- 
tune. 

'  His  lordfhip  having  complied  witk 
my  demand,  this  gentleman,  after  hav- 
ing flayed  three  days  in  the  houfe  to 
prepare  for  his  departure,duringwhiclt 
I  wguld  not  fuffer  him  to  be  admitted 

*   WitO 
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'  into  my  prefence,  made  his  retreat 

*  with  a  fine  young  girl  who  was  my 
f  companion,    and  I   have  never  feen 
c  him  fince  that  time. 

«  SirT dill  continued  furious, 

'  and  would  net  take  a  denial,  except 
c  from  my  own  mouth  j  upon  which, 
«  with  the  approbation  of  Lord  B— , 
'  I  indulged  him  with  an  interview. 

*  He  entered  the  apartment  with  a  ftern 
'  countenance,  and  told  me  I  had  ufed 
c  him  ill.  I  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge, 

*  and  begged  his  pardon  accordingly. 
'  I  attempted  to  reafon  the  cafe  with 
'  him,  but  ha  would  hear  no  arguments 
'  except  his  own,  and  even  tried  to  in- 
'  timidatc  me  with  threats  ;  which  pro- 

*  voiced  me  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  de- 

*  fied  his  vengeance.    I  toid  him  that 

*  I  feared  nothing  but  the  report  of  my 

*  own  confcitnce  5  that  though  I  had 

*  acled  a  fnnple  part,  he  durd  not  fay 

*  there  was   any  thing  criminal  in  my 

*  conduct $  and  that  from  his  prefent  fran- 

*  tick  and  unjuft  behaviour,  I  thought 

*  rnyfelf  happy  in  having  efcaped  him. 

*  He  fwore  I  was  the  mod  inflexible  of 
e  all  creatures,  a  Iked  if  nothing  would 

*  move  me  j  and  when  I  anfwered,  "  No- 
"  thing,""    took   his  leave,    and  never 
'  afterwards  persecuted  me  with  his  ad- 
'  drefles :  though  I  have  heard  he  was 

*  vain  and  faiie  enough  to  boad  of  fa- 

*  vours,  which,  upon  my  honour,  he 

*  never  received  ;  as  he  himfelf,  at  one 
'  time,    owned  to  Do6lor  Cantwell  at 
«  Paris. 

«  While  he  underwent  all  this  frenzy 
'  and  diftraftion  upon  my  account,  he 

*  was  loved  with  the  fame  violence  of 

*  paffion  by  a   certain   Scotch  lady  of 

*  quality  j  who,  when  he  followed  me 
«  to  France,  purfued  him  thither  with 

*  the   fame   eagernefs    and    expedition. 
'  Far  from  being  jealous  of  me  as  a  ri- 

*  val,  me  ufed  to  come  to  myhotife, 

*  implore  my  good  offices  with  the  ob- 

*  j  eel  of  her  love,  and  laying  herfelf  on 

*  the  floor  at  full  length  before  the  fire, 

*  weep  and  cry  like  a  perfon   bereft  of 
'  her  i'enfes.     She  bitterly  complained, 
<  that  he  had  never   obliged  her  but 

*  once  j    and   begged,    with  the   molt 

*  earned  fupplications,    that    I  would 
'  give  her  an  opportunity  of  feeing  him 

*  at  my  houfe.     But  1  thought  proper 
'  to  avoid  her  company,  as  foon  as  I 
'  perceived  her  intention. 

'  We  continued  at  Paris  for  fome 

*  time,  during  which  I  contracted  an 


acquaintance  with  the  fifter  of  Madam 

la  T .  She  was  the  fuppofed  mif- 

trefs  of  the  Prince  of  C— — — ,  endowed 
withagreatlhareofun,derftanding,and 
loved  pleafure  to  excefs,  though  me 
maintained  herreputation  on  a  refpe£l- 
able  rooting,  by  living  with  her  hu£- 
band  and  mother.  This  lady  perceiving 
that  I  had  infpired  her  lover  with  a  pal- 
lion,  which  gave  me  uneafinefs  on  her 
account,  actually  pra&ifed  all  her  elo- 
quence and  art,  in  perfuading  me  to 
liden  to  his  love;  for  it  was  a  maxim 
with  her,  to  pleafe  him  at  any  rate. 
I  was  mocked  at  her  indelicate  com- 
plaiiance,  and  rejected  the  propofal,  as 
repugnant  to  my  prefent  engagement, 
which  I  held  as  facred  as  any  nuptial 
tie,  and  much  more  binding  than  a 
forced  or  unnatural  marriage. 
*  Upon  our  return  to  England,  we 
lived  in  great  harmony  and  peace  j 
and  nothing  was  wanting  to  my  hap- 
pinefs,  but  the  one  thing  to  me  the 
mod  needful  j  I  mean  the  enchanting 
tendernefs  and  delightful  enthufiafm 
of  love.  LordB— "s  heart  (I  be- 
lieve) felt  the  foft  impreflions  j  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  loved  him  with 
the  moil  faithful  affection.  It  is  not 
enough  to  fay  I  wifhed  him  well ;  I 
had  the  mod  delicate,  the  mod  ge- 
nuine eiteem  for  his  virtue }  I  had  an 
intimate  regard  and  anxiety  for  his 
intered  5  and  felt  for  him  as  if  he  had 
been  my  own  fon  :  but  dill  there  was 
a  vacancy  in  my  heart  j  there  was  not 
that  fervour,  that  transport,  that  ex- 
tafy  of  pailion  which  I  had  formerly 
known  ;  my  bofom  was  not  filled  with 
the  little  deity ;  I  could  not  help  re- 
calling to  my  remembrance  the  fond, 
the  raviming  moments,  I  had  pafTed 

with  S .     Had  I  underftood  the 

conditions  of  life,  thofe  pleafures  were 
happily  exchanged  for  my  prefent  fi- 
tuation  j  becauie,  if  I  was  now  de- 
prived of  thofe  rapturous  enjoyments, 
I  was  alfo  exempted  from  the  cares 
and  anxiety  that  attended  them  j  but 
I  was  generally  extravagant  in  my  no- 
tions of  happinefs,  and  therefore  con- 
drued  my  prefent  tranquillity  into  an 
infipid  languor  and  ftagnation  of  life. 
'  While  I  remained  in  this  inaclivity 
of  fentiment,  Lord  — « — ,  having  re- 
ceived a  very  considerable  addition  to 
his  fortune,  fent  a  meflage  to  me, 
proroiiing,  that  if  I  would  leave  Lord 
-,  he  would  make  me  a  prefent 
•'«  of 
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of  a  houfe  and  furniture,  where  I 
Ihould  live  at  my  eafe,  without  being 
expofed  to  his  vifits,  except  when  I 
fhould  be  difpofed  to  receive  them. 
This  propofal  he  made,  in  confequence 
of  what  I  had  always  declared,  name- 
ly, that  if  he  had  not  reduced  me  to 
the  neceflity  of  putting  myfelf  under 
the  protection  of  fome  perfon  or  other, 
by  depriving  me  of  any  other  means 
of  fubfittence,  I  mould  never  have 
given  the  world  the  leaft  caufe  to  fcan- 
dalize  my  reputation ;  and  that  I 
would  withdraw  myfelf  from  my  pre- 
fent  dependance,  as  foon  as  he  mould 
enable  me  to  live  by  myfelf.  I  was 
therefore  refolved  to  be  as  good  as  my 
word,  and  accepted  his  offer,  on  con- 
dition that  I  mould  be  wholly  at  my 
own  difpofal,  and  that  he  fhould  ne- 
ver enter  my  door  but  as  a  vifitant  or 
common  friend. 

'  Thefe  articles  being  ratified  by  his 
word  and  honour  (the  value  of  which 
I  did  not  then  know)  an  houfe  was 
furnifhed  according  to  my  directions  j 
and  I  fignified  my  intention  to  Lord 

B ,  whoconfented  to  my  removal, 

with  this  provifo,  that  I  mould  con- 
tinue to  fee  him.  I  wrote  alfo  to  his 

relation  Mr.  B j  who,  in  his  an- 

fwer,  obferved,  that  it  was  too  late 
to  advife  when  I  was  actually  deter - 
miried.  All  my  friends  and  acquain- 
tance approved  of  the  fcherne,  though 
it  was  one  of  the  mofl  unjuftifiable 
fteps  I  had  ever  taken,  being  a  real 
aft  of  ingratitude  to  my  benefaclor  j 
which  I  foon  did,  and  always  (hall, 
regret  and  condemn.  So  little  is  the 
world  qualified  to  judge  of  private 
affairs  ! 
'  When  the  time  of  our  parting  drew 

near,  Lord  B became  gloomy  and 

difcontented,  and  even  intreated  me 
to  poftpone  my  refolution  j  but  I  told 
him,  that  now  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  my  reception,  I  could  not 
retraft  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  folly  and  extravagance.  On 
the  very  day  of  my  departure,  Mr. 
B  endeavoured,  with  all  the  ar- 

guments he  could  fuggeft,  to  difluade 
me  from  my  purpofe  5  and  I  made  ufe 
of  the  fame  anfwer  which  had  fatis- 
fied  his  friend.  Finding  me  deter- 
mined upon  removing,  he  burft  out 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming,  "  By 

G— d,  if  Lord  B can  bear  it,  I 

*«  can't I"     I  was  thuaderftruck  at  this 
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'  expreffion ;  for  though  I  had  been  told 
that  Mr.  B— —  was  in  love  with  me, 
I  gave  no  credit  to  the  report,  becaufe 
he  had  never  declared  his  paflion,  and 
this  was  the  firft  hint  of  it  that  ever 
efcaped  him  in  my  hearing.  I  was 
therefore  fo  much  amazed  at  the  cir- 
cumllance  of  this  abrupt  explanation, 
that  I  could  make  no  aniwerj  but 
having  taken  my  leave,  went  away, 
ruminating  on  the  unexpected  decla- 
ration. 

*  Lord  B (as  I  was  informed) 

fpoke  not  a  word  that  whole  night, 
and  took  my  leaving  him  fo  much  to 
heart,   that  two  years  elapfed  before 
he  got  the  better  of  his  grief.     This 
intelligence  I  afterwards  received  from 
his  own  mouth,  and   afked  his  for- 
givenefs  for  my  unkind  retreat,  though 
I  mall  never  be  able  to    obtain  my 
own.     As  for  Mr.  B— ,   he  was 
overwhelmed  with  forrow,  and  made 
fuch  efforts  to  fupprefs  his  concern, 
as  had  well  nigh  coft  him  his  life. 

Dr.  S was  called  to  him  in  the 

middle  of  the  night,  and  found  him 
almoft  fuffocated.     He  foon  guefied 
the  cn.ufe,  when  he  underflood  that  I 
had  left  the  houfe :  fo  that  I  myfelf 
was  the  only  perfon   concerned  who 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  his  affe6lion  5 
for  I  folcmnly  declare,  he  never  gave 
me  the  leaft  reafon  to  fufpect  it  while 
I  lived  with  his  relation,  becaufe  he 
had  too  much  honour  to  entertain  a 
thought  of"  fupplanting  his  friend,  and 
too  good  an  opinion  of  me  to  believe 
he  fhould  have  fucceeded  in  the  at- 
tempt.    Though  my  love  for  Lord 

B was  not  fo  tender  and  intereft- 

ing  as  the  paflion  I  had  felt  for  S— — , 
my  fidelity  was  inviolable,  and  I  ne- 
ver harboured  the  mod  diftant  thought 
of  any  other  perfon,  till  after  I  had 
refolved  to  leave  him,  when  (I  own) 
I  afforded  fome  fmall  encouragement 
to  the  addrefles  of  a  new  admirer,  by 
telling  him,  that  I  mould,  in  a  little 
time,  be  my  own  mittrefs,  though  I 
was  not  now  at  my  own  difpofal. 

*  I  enjoyed  my  new  houfe  as  a  little 
paradife  :  it  was  accommodated  with 
all  forts  of  conveniences  j  every  thing 
was  new,  and  therefore  pleafmg,  and 
the  whole  abfolutely  at  my  command* 
I  had  the  company  of  a  relation,  a 
very  good  womsn,  with  whom  I  lived 
in  the  mod  amicable  manner  j   was 
vifited  by  the  beft  people  in  town,  (I 

M  m  «  mesa. 
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'  mean  thofe  of  the  male  fex,  the  ladies 
«  having  long  ago  forfaken  me;)  I 
<  frequented  all  reputable  places  of  pub- 
'  lick,  entertainment,  and  had  a  concert 
'  at  home  once  a  week  ;  fo  that  my  days 

*  rolled  on  in  happinefs  and  quiet,  till 
«  all  my  iweets  were-  imbittered  by  the 

*  vexatious  behaviour  of  my  hufband, 
'  who  began  to  importune  me  again  to 

*  live  with  him;   and   by  the  increafinaj 
'  anxiety  of  Lord  B  --  ,  who  (though 

*  I  ftill  admitted  his  vifits)  plainly  per- 

*  ceived  that  I  wanted  to  relinquish  his 

*  correfpondence.  This  difcovery  railed 
'   luch  tempeils  of  jenloufy  and  defpair 
'  within  his  breait,  that  he  kept  me  in 

*  continual  alarms  :    he  Pent  meffages  to 

*  me  every  hour,  iigned  his  letters  with 
'  his  own  blood,  raved  like  a   man  in 

*  an  extafy  of  madnefs,  railed  at  my 
'  ingratitude,  and  prailed  my  conduct 
4  by  turns.  He  offered  to  facri  lice  every 
'  thing  for  my  love,  to  leave  the  king- 

*  dom  forthwith,  and  live  with  me  for 
'  ever  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  I 

*  mould  chufe  to  relide. 

*  Thefe  were  generous  and  tempting 
'  propofals  ;  but  I  was  beiet  with  covm- 
'  lellors  who  were  not  totally  difinterelt- 

*  ed,  and  who  difiuaded  me  from  em- 

*  bracing  the  proffers  of  my  lover,  on 
'  pretence    that    Lord  —  —  —  would  be 

*  highly  injured  by  my  compliance.     I 
«  liftened  to  their  advice,  and  hardened 
«  my  heart  againft  Lord  B  -  's  for- 

*  row  and  felicitations.    My  behaviour 

*  on  this  occafion  is  altogether  unac- 

*  countable;  this  was   the   only    time 

*  that  ever  I  was  a  Have  to  admonition-. 

*  The  condition  of  Lord  B  -  wou'd 

*  have  melted  any  heart  but  mine,  and 

*  yet  mine  was  one  of  the  molt  fenfible  : 
'•  he  emplo}ed  his  couiin  as  an  advocate 

*  with  me,  till  that  gentleman-  actually 

*  refilled  the  office,  telling  him  candid  - 
'  ly,  that  his  own  inclinations  were  too 
«  much  engaged  to  permit  him  to  per- 

*  form  the  talk  with  fidelity  and  truth. 
4  He  accordingly  refolved  to  avoid  my 

*  prefence,  until  my  lord  and  I  Ihould 

*  come   to   forne    final   determination, 

*  which  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  per- 

*  feverance  of  his  lordfhip,  who  w.ouM 

*  not  refign  his  hopes,  even  when  I  pre- 

*  tended  that  another  man  had  engaged 

*  my  heart,  but  laid,  that  in  time  my 
«  affeclion  might  return. 

*  Our  correfpondence,  however,  gra- 

*  dually   wore    off;    upon  which  Mr. 
«  B  -  renewed  his  vifits,  and  many 


agreeable  and  happy  hours  we 
together.  Not  that  he,  or  any  other 
perfo.n  whom  I  now  faw*,  fucceeded 
to  the  privilege  of  a  fortunate  lover  : 
I  knew  he  loved  me  to  madnefs  ;  but 
I  would  not  gratify  his  paflion  any 
other  way  than  by  the  raoft  profound 
etteem  and  veneration  for  his  virtues, 
which  were  altogether  amiable  and 
fublime ;  and  I  would  here  draw  his 
character  minutely,  but  it  would  take 
up  too  much  time  to  fet  forth  his  me- 
rits j  the  only  man  living  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  relembles  him  is  Lord 

F ,  of  whom  I  ihall  fpeak  in  the 

Icquel. 

'  About  this  time,  I  underwent  a 
very  interefting  change  in  the  fituation 
of  my  heart.  I  had  fent  a  meflage  to 

my  old  lover  S ,  defiring  he  would 

allow  my  pi&ure,  which  was  in  his 
pofleflion,  to  be  copied ;  and  he  now 
tranfmitted  it  to  me  by  my  lawyer, 
whom  he  directed  to  alk,  if  I  intend- 
ed to  be  at  the  next  mafquerade. 
This  curiofity  had  a  ftrange  effeft  up- 
on my  fpirits ;  my  heart  fluttered  at  the 
queftion,  and  my  imagination  glowed 
with  a  thoufand  fond  prefages.  I  an- 
fwered  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  met 
by  accident  at  the  ball.  I  could  not 
behold  him  without  emotion;  when 
he  accofted  me,  his  well-known  voice 
made  my  heart  vibrate,  like  a  mufical 
chord,  when  it's  unifon  is  (truck.  All 
the  ideas  of  our  paft  love,  which  the 
lapfe  of  time  and  abfence  had  en- 
feebled and  lulled  to  fleep,  now  awoke, 
and  were  re-infpired  by  his  appearance; 
fo  that  his  artful  excufes  were  eafily 
admitted  :  I  forgave  him  all  that  I 
had  fufrered  on  his  account,  becaufe 
he  was  the  natural  lord  of  my  affec- 
tion ;  and  our  fosmer  correfpondence 
was  renewed. 

*  I  thought  myfelf  in  a  new  world  of 
blils,  in  confequence  of  this  recon- 
ciliation, the  raptures  of  which  con- 
tinued unimpaired  for  the  fpace  of 
four  months ;  during  which  time  he 
was  fonder  of  me,  if  poflible,  than 
before  ;  repented  his  promile  of  mar- 
riage, if  we  (houkt  ever  have  it  in  our 
power  j  allured  me  he  had  never  been 
happy  fmce  he  left  me ;  that  he  be- 
lieved no  woman  had  ever  loved  like 
me ;  and,  indeed,  to  have  a  notion  of 
my  palfion  for  that  man,  you  mult 
firft  have  loved  as  I  did  :  but  through 
a  Itrange  caprice,  I  broke  off  the  cor- 
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*  Yefpondence,  out  of  apprehenfion  that 
"'*  he  would  forfake  me  again.     From 

'  his  paft  conduct,  I  dreaded  what  might 

*  happen ;    and    the    remembrance    of 
•'  what  I   had  undergone  by  his  incon- 
c  ftancy,    filled    my    imagination  with 
'  fuch  horror,  that  I  could  not  endure 

*  the  mocking   profpecl,    and   prema- 
'  turely  plunged  myfelf  into  the  danger, 
'  rather  than  endure  the  terrors  of  ex- 
f  peclation.       I    remembered    that  'his 

*  former  attachment  began  in  the  feaibn 
'  of  my  profperity,when  my  fortune  was 
«  in   the  zenith,  and  my  youth  in 'it's 

*  prime  ;  and  that  he  had  forfaken  me 
«  in  the  day  of  trouble,  when  my  life 

*  became  embarraffed,  and  my  circum- 

*  ftances  were  on  the  decline  :  I  forefaw 

*  nothing  but  continual  periecution  from 
e  my  hufband,  and  feared,  that  if  once 
'  the  keener  tranfports  of  our  reconcilia  - 
•*  tion  mould  be  over,  his  affection  would 
•'  fink  under  the  Severity  of  it's  trial. 
4  In  confequence  of  this  defertion,  I  re- 

'*  ceived  a  letter  from  him,  acknowleclg- 
'  ing  that  he  was  rightly  ferved,  but 
'  that  my  retreat  gave  him  inexpreflible 
f  concern. 

*  Meanwhile,  Lord continued  to 

'  aft  in  the  character  of  &  fiend,  tor- 

*  fnenting  me  with  his  naufeous  impor- 

*  tunities  :  he  prevailed  uppn  the  Duke 
:<  of  L     '   "  to  employ  his  influence  in 

*  perfuading  me  to  live  with  him ;    af- 
'  luring  his  grace,  that  I  had  actually 
'  promifed  to  give  him  that  proof  of  my 

*  obedience,  and   that   I    would   come 

*  home  the  fooner  for  being  p  re  fled  to 

*  compliance  by  a  perfon  of  his  rank 
'  and  character.     Induced  by  thefe  re- 

*  prefen.tations,  the  duke  honoured  me 

*  with  a  vnit  ;  aud  in  the  courfe  of  his 
'  exhortations  I  underiiood  how  he  had 
f  been  thus  mifinformed  :  upon  which 

'  I  fentfor  Lord ,  and  in  his  pre- 

'  fence  convicted  him  of  the  falfliood, 

*  by  communicating  to  his  grace  thear- 

*  tide  of  our  lalt  agreement,  which  he 

*  did  not  think  proper  to  deny  j  and  the 
'  oruke  being  undeceived,  declared  that 

*  he  would  not  have  given  me  the  trou- 
«  ble  of  vindicating  myfelf,  had  he  not 
'  been  mifled  by  the  inlincerity  of  my 
'  lord. 

'  BafHed  in  this  attempt,  he  engaged 

<  Mr.  H V ,  and   afterwards 

'  my  own  father,  in  the  fame  talk;  and 
'  though  I  (till  adhered  to  my  firlt  refolu- 
'  tion,  perfirted  with  fuch  obllinacy  in  his 
?  endeavours  to  make  nj«  unhappy,  that 
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1  I  determined  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

*  Accordingly,  after  I  had   fpent  the 

*  evening  with  him  atRanelagh,  I  went 

*  awuy  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 

*  ing,  leaving  my  companion,  with  di- 

*  reel  ions  to  re '.tore  to  my  lord  his  houie, 
1  furniture,  plate,  and  every  thing  he 
4  had  given  me  fmce  ourlaft  accommo- 
'  dation  j  fo  far  was  I,  upon  this  occa- 

*  fion,  or  at  any  other  time  of  my  life, 

*  from  embezzling  any  part  of.  his  for- 
'*  tune.     My  friend  followed   my  in- 

*  ftruclions  molt  punctually  5  and  his 

*  lordfhip  knows  and  will  acknowledge 

*  the  truth  of  this  aflertion. 

*  Thus  have   I    explained  the  true 
'  caule  of  my  firtl^  expedition  to  Flan- 

*  ders,  whither   the  world   was  good- 
'  natured  enough  to  fay  I  followed  Mr. 
'  B — ; — -  and  the  whole  army,    which 

*  happened  to  be  lent  abroad  that  fum  • 

*  mer.     Before  my  departure,  I  like- 
••*  wife  tranfmitted   to  Lord  B — —the 
1  drefling-plate,  china,  and  a  very  con- 
4  iiderable  fettlement,  of  which  he  had 

*  been  generous  enough  to  make  me  a 

*  prefent.     This  was  an  inftance  of  my 

*  integrity,  which  I  thought  due  to  a 
•'  oi.in   who    had  laid   me  under  great 

*  obligations ;  and  though  I  have  lived 

*  to    be  refufed  a  fmail   fum  both   by 

*  him  and  S  •  ••    ,  I  do  not  repent  of  my 

*  difmtcrelted    behaviour ;    all    the   re- 
c  venge  I  harbour  againft  the  lalt  of  thefe 

*  lovers,  is  the  defire  of  having  it  in  my 
(  power  to  do  him  good. 

'  I   now  found  myfelf  adrift  in  the 

'  world  aa:ain,  and  very  richly  deferved 

'  the  hardships  of  my  condition,  for  my 

'  indifcretion   in  leaviag  Lord  B , 

f  and  in   trufting  to  the  word  of  Lord 

'  ,   without  fome  farther  fecurity; 

•'  but  I. have  dearly  paid  for  m-y  impru- 

'  dence.     The  more  I  faw  into  thechr;- 

*  racier  of  this  man,  whomdeitiny  hath 
'  appointed  my  fcourge,  the  more  was  I 

*  determined  to  ^void  his  fcllowmipand 
'  communication;  for -he  and  I  are,  in 
'  point  of  difpolition,  as  oppofite  as  any 
1  two  principles  in  -nature.     In  the  firlt 

*  place,  he  is  one  of  the  mprt  unfocial 

*  beings  that  ever  exifted  :  when  I  was 

*  plealed  and  hrtppy,  he  was  always  out 
'  of  temper;  b.iU  if  he  could  find  means 
'  to  overcaft  and  cjoud  my  mirth,  though 
c  never  fo  innocent,  he  then  difcovered 
'  figns   of   unconirhon  fatisfa6Uon  and 
1  content  j  becauie,  by  this  difagreeable 

*  temper,  he  bauijhed  all  company  from 

*  hit  houfc.     |I«  is  extremely  wt-ak  of 

M  m  a  «  under- 
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understanding,  though  he  poflefles  a 
good  mare  oflow  cunning,  which  has 
fo  egregioufly  impofed  upon  fome  peo- 

Ele,  that  they  have  actually  believed 
im  a  good-natured  eafy  creature,  and 
blamed  me  becaufe  I  did  not  manage 
him  to  better  purpofe  j  but,  upon  far- 
ther acquaintance,  they  have  always 
found  him  obftinate  as  a  mule,  and 
capricious  as  a  monkey.  Not  that  he 
is  utterly  void  of  all  commendable 
qualities :  he  is  punctual  in  paying  his 
debts,  liberal  when  in  good -humour, 
and  would  be  well  bred,  were  he  not 
fubject  to  fits  of  abfence,  during  which 
he  is  altogether  unconverfable  j  but  he 
is  proud,  naturally  fufpicious,  jealous, 
equally  with  and  without  caufe,  ne- 
ver made  a  friend,  and  is  an  utter 
ftranger  to  the  joys  of  intimacy ;  in 
fhort,  he  hangs  like  a  damp  upon  fo- 
ciety,  and  may  be  properly  called 
kill-joy,  an  epithet  which  he  has  joft- 
ly  acquired.  He  honours  me  \vith 
conftant  profeflions  of  love,  but  his 
conduct  is  fo  oppofite  to  my  fenti- 
ments  of  that  paflion,  as  to  have  been 
the  prime  fource  of  all  my  misfortunes 
and  affliction  j  and  I  have  often  wifhed 
myfelf  the  object  of  his  hate,  in  hopes 
of  profiting  by  a  change  in  his  beha- 
viour. 

*  Indeed,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
make  me  more  unhappy  than,  I  be- 
lieve, he  is  in  his  own  mind  ;  for  he 
is  literally  a  felf- tormentor,  who  ne- 
ver enjoyed  one  gleam  of  fatisfaction, 
except  at  the  expence  of  another's 
quiet ;  and  yet  with  this  (I  had  almoft 
called  itdiabolical)  quality,  he  expects 
that  I  fhould  cherifh  him  with  all  the 
tendernefs  of  affection.  After  he  has 
been  at  pains  to  incur  my  averfion,  he 
punifhes:  my  dilguft,  by  contriving 
ichemes  to  mortify  and  perplex  me, 
which  have  often  iucceeded  fo  effectu- 
ally, as  to  endanger  my  life  and  con- 
Ititution  ;  for  I  have  been  fretted  and 
frighted  into  fundry  fits  of  illnefs,  and 
then  I  own  I  have  experienced  his  care 
and  concern. 

'  Over  and  above  the  oddities  I  have 
mentioned,  he  is  fo  'unlready  in  his 
ceconomy,  that  he  is  always  new 
modelling  his  affairs,"  and  exhauft- 
ing  his  fortune,  by  laying  out  ten 
pounds  in  order  to  lave  <t  Shilling. 
He  enquires  into  the  character  of  a 
fervant  after  he  has  lived  two  years 
in  his  family  j  and  is  fo  ridicu- 


loufly  flocked  with  vanity- and  felf** 
conceit,  that  notwithftanding  mysaf- 
furance  before,  and  the  whole  feries  of 
my  conduct  fmce  our  marriage,  which 
ought  to  have  convinced  him  of  my 
diflike,  he  is  ftill  perfuaded,  that  at 
bottom  I  muft  admire  and  be  ena- 
moured of  his  agreeable  perfon  and 
accomplimments,  and  that  I  would 
not  fail  to  manifeft  my  love,  were  I 
not  fpirited  up  againil  him  by  his 
own  relations.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
their  intereft  to  foment  the  mifunder- 
ftanding  betwixt  us  j  but  really  they 
give  themfelves  no  trouble  about  our 
affairs j  and,  fo  far  as  I  know  them, 
are  a  very  good  fort  of  people.  On 
the  whole,  I  think.  I  may  with  juftice 
pronounce  my  precious  yoke-fellow  a 
trifling,  teazing,  infufferable,  incon- 
fiftent  creature. 

'  With  the  little  money  which  re- 
mained of  what  I  had  received  from 
his  lordfhip  for  houfekeeping,  I  tranf- 
ported  myfelf  to  Flanders,  and  arrived 
in  Ghent  a  few  days  after  our  troops 
were  quartered  in  that  city,  which  was 
fo  much  crouded  with  thefe  new  vifi- 
tants,  that  I  fliould  have  found  it  im- 
practicable to  procure  a  lodging,  had  I 
not  been  accommodated  by  LordR  »  .. 

B ,  the  Duke  of  A 's  youngeft 

brother,  who  very  politely  gave  me  up 
his  own.  Here  I  faw  my  friend  Mr. 
B ,  who  was  overjoyed  at  my  ar- 
rival, though  jealous  of  every  man  of 
his  acquaintance ;  for  he  loved  me  with 
all  the  ardour  of  paflion,  and  I  regard- 
ed him  with  all  the  perfection  of 
friendfliip,  which,  had  he  lived,  in  time 
might  have  produced  love ;  though 
that  was  a  fruit  which  it  never 
brought  forth.  Notwithftanding  his 
earned  felicitations  to  the  contrary,  I 
ftayed  but  a  week  in  Ghent,  from 
whence  I  proceeded  to  Brufiels,  and 
fixed  my  abode  in  the  Hotel  cle  Flan- 
dre,  among  an  agreeable  let  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  with  whom  I  fpent 
my  time  very  chearfully.  There  was 
a  fort  of  court  in  this  city,  frequented 
by  all  the  officers  who  could  obtain 
permiflion  to  go  thither  j  and  the  place 
in  general  was  gay  and  agreeable.  I 
was  introduced  to  the  beft  families, 
and  very  happy  in  my  acquaintance  5 
for  the  ladies  were  polite,  good-tem- 
pered, and  obliging,  and  treated- me 
with  the  utmofthofpitality  and  refpect. 
Among  others,  I  contracted  a  friend - 
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{hip  with  Madam  la  Comtefie  de 
C-  • ,  and  her  two  daughters,  who 
were  very  amiable  young  ladies  j  and 
became  intimate  with  the  Princefs 

C ,  and  Countefs  W ,  lady 

of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  and  a  great  favourite  of  the 
Governor  Monfieur  D'H— — ,  in 
whofe  houfe  fhe  lived  with  his  wife, 
who  was  alfo  a  lady  «f  a  very  engag- 
ing difpofition. 

*  Soon  after  I  had  fixed  my  habitation 
in  Bruflels,  the  company  at  our  hotel 
was  increafed  by  three  officers,  who 
profefled  themfelves  my  admirers,  and 
came  from  Ghent  with  a  view  of  fo- 
liciting  my  love.     This  triumvirate 

confided  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of , 

Lord  R— —   M ,    and  another 

young  officer :  the  firft  was  a  man  of 
a  very  genteel   figure  and   amorous 
complexion,  danced  well,  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  good-humour,  with  a 
mixture  of1  vanity  and  felf -conceit'; 
the  fecond  had;  a^  good  face,  though 
a  clumfy  perfon,  and  a  veiy  fweet  dif- 
pofition,  very  much  adapted  for  the 
fentimental   pnffion  of  love,  and  the 
third  (Mr.  W— —  by   name)    was 
tall,  thi»,  and  well  bred,  with  a  great 
ftock  of   good-nature   and   vivacity. 
Thefe    adventurers   began   their   ad- 
drefTes  in  general    acts  of  gallantry, 
that  comprehended  feveral  of  my  fe- 
male friends,  with  whom  we  ufed  to 
engage  in  parties  of  plea fu re,  both  in 
the  city  and  the  environs,  which  are 
extremely    agreeable.      When     they 
thought  they  had  taken  the  preliminary 
fteps  of  fecuring  themfelves  in  my 
good  opinion  and  efteem,  they  agreed 
to  go  on  without  farther  delay,  and 
that  Lord  -— —  ihould  make  the  firft 
attack  upon  my  heart. 

*  He  accordingly  laid   fiege  to   me 
with  fuch  warmth  and  afllduity,  that 
I  believed  he  deceived  himfelf,  and 
began  to  think  he  was  actually  in  love; 
though  at  bottom  he  left  no  impulfe 
that deferved  the  facred  name.  Though 
I  difcouraged  him  in  the  beginning,  he 
perfecuted  me  with  his  addrefles ;  he 
always  fat  by  me  at  dinner,  and  im- 
parted a  thoufand  trifles  in  continual 
whifpers,  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  company  fo  much,  that  I  began 
to  fear  his  behaviour  would  give  rife  to 
forne  report    to   my   prejudice ;  and 
therefore  avoided  htm  with  the  utmoft 
caution,  Notwithstanding  all  my  care, 


however,  he  found  means  one  night, 
while  my  maid,  who  lay  in  my  room, 
went  down  ftairs,  to  get  into  my  cham- 
ber after  I  was  a-bed :  wpon  which 
I  ftarted  up,  and  told  him,  that  if  he 
mould  approach  me,  I  would  alarm 
the  houfe  :  for  I  never  wanted  courage 
and  refolution.  Perceiving  my  dif- 
pleafure,  he  kneeled  by  the  bed-fide, 
begged  I  would  have  pity  on  his  fuf- 
ferings,  and  fwore  I  mould  have c ante 
blanche  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  his 
fortune.  To  thele  propoials  I  made 
no  other  reply,  but  that  of  proteiting 
I  would  never  fpeak  to  him  again,  .if 
he  did  not  quit  rny  apartment  that 
moment;  upon  which  he  thought  pro- 
per to  withdraw ;  and  I  never  after- 
wards gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
fpeaking  to  me  on  the  iame  fubje£tt 
fo  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  feparated 
himfelf  from  our  fociety  ;  though  the 
ladies  of  Bruflels  confidered  him  as 
my  lover,  becaufe,  of  all  the  other  of- 
ficers, he  was  their  greateft  favourite. 
4  His  lordmip  being  thus  repulfed, 

Mr.W tookthe  field,  and  ailailed 

my  heart  in  a  very  different  manner. 
He  laid  he  knew  not  how  to  make 
love,  but  was  a  man  of  honour,  would 
keep  the  iecret,  and  fo  forth.  To  this 
cavalier  addrefs  I  anfwered,  that  I 
was  not  angry,  as  I  otherwise  mould 
have  been  at  his  blunt  declaration, 
becaufe  I  found  by  his  own  confeflfion, 
he  did  not  know  what  was  due  to  the 
lex  ;  and  my  unhappy  fituation  in  fome 
ihape  excuied  him  for  a  liberty  which, 
he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  taking, 
had  not  my  misfortunes  encouraged 
his  prefumption.  But  I  would  dtal 
with  him  in  his  own  way;  and,  far  from, 
afluming  the  prude,  frankly  afiured 
him,  that  he  was  not  at  all  to  my 
tafte,  hoping  he  would  confider  my 
diflike  as  a  fufficientreafon  to  reject  his 
love. 

*  LorJ  R — —  began  to  feel  the  fymp- 
toms  of  a  genuine  pafilon,  which  he 
carefully  cherifhed  in  fiience,  being 
naturally  diffident  and  bafhful ;  but 
by  the  very  means  he  ufed  to  conceal 
it  from  my  obfervation,  I  plainly  dif- 
cerned  the  fituation  of  his  heart,  and 
was  not  at  all  difpleafed  at  the  pro- 
greis  I  had  made  in  his  inclinations. 
Meanwhile,  he  cultivatedmy  acquain- 
tance with  great  alliduity  and  refpc6V, 
attended  me  in  all  my  excurfions,  and 
particularly  in  an  expedition  to  Ant- 
«  werp, 
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*  werp,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  where 

*  in  downright  gaiete  de  caeur,  we  fat 

*  for  our  pictures,  which  were  drawn  in 

*  one  piece  j  one  of  the  party  being  re- 

*  prefented  in  the  drefs  of  an  huffar,  and 

*  another  in  that  of  a  running  footman. 
'  This  incident  I  mention,  becaufe  the 

*  performance,  which    is    now   in    my 

*  pofleffion,  gave  birth  to  a  thoufand 

*  groundless  reports,  that  circulated  in 

*  England  at  our  expence. 

'  It  was  immediately  after  this  jaunt, 

f  that  Lord  R— began  to  difclole  his 

'  paflion  ;  though  he,  at  the  fame  time, 

*  itarted  fuch  objections  as  feemed  well 
«  nigh  to  extinguim  his  hopes,  lament - 

*  ing,  that  even  if  he  fhould  have  the 

*  happinefs  to  engage  my  affections,  his 

*  fortune  was  too  inconsiderable  to  fup- 

*  port  us  again  it   the  efforts  of  Lord 

* ,  mould  he  attempt  to  interrupt 

f  our  felicity;  and  that  he  hknfelf  was 

*  obliged  to  follow  the  motions  of  the 
f  army.     In  llxjit,  he  feemed  to  con- 

*  fider  my  felicity  more  than  his  own, 
'  and  behaved  with  fuch  delicacy,  as 

*  gradually  made  an  impreflion  on  my 
'  heart  j  fo  that  when  we  parted,   we 

*  agreed  to  renew  our  correfpondence  in 

*  England. 

*  In   the   mid  ft  of    thefe    agreeable 

*  amufements,  which  I  enjoyed  in  al- 
«  moft  all  the  different  towns  of  Flan- 

*  ders,   I  happened  to  be  at  Ghent  one 

*  day,  fitting  among  a  good  deal  of  com - 

*  pany,   in  one  of  their  hotels,   when  a 
'  poft-chaife  (topped  at  the  gate;   upon 

*  which  we  went  to  the  windows  to  fa- 

*  tisfy  our  curiofity,  when  who  fhould 

*  ftep  cut  of  the  convenience,  but  my 

*  little  infjgnificant  lord.     I  no  (boner 

*  announced  him  to  the  company,  than 
«  all  the  gentlemen  aikeci  whether  they 

*  fhould  ftay  and  protect  me,  or  with- 

*  drawj  and  when  I  afTured  them,  that 
6  their  protection  was  not  necefiary,  one 

*  and  all  of  them  retired;  though  Lord 

«  R — —  M went  no  father  than 

«  the  parlour  below,  being  determined 

*  to  fcreen  me  againft  all  violence  and 

*  compulsion.     I  lent  a  mefTage  to  my 

*  lord,  defiring  him  to  walk  up  intorny 
4  apartment;  but  although  his  fole  er- 

*  rand  was  to  fee  and  carry  me  off,  lie 

*  would  not  venture  to  accept  of  my  iri- 

*  vitation,   till  he  had  demanded  me  in 

*  form  from  the  governor  of  the  place. 

'  That  gentleman  being  altogether  a 
«  ftranger  to  his  perfon  and  character, 

*  referred  Jura,  to  the  commanding  of- 


ficer of  the  Englifti  troops,  who  wk< 
a  man  of  humour,  and  Upon  his  lord- 
fhip's  application,  pretended  to  doubt 
his  identity;  obferving,  that  he  ktd 
always  heard  Lord  »  ••  reprefented 
as  a  jolly  corpulent  man.  He  gave 
him  tounderftand,  however,  that  even 
granting  him  to  be  the  perfon,  I  was 
by  no  means  fubject  to  military  law, 
unlefs  he  could  prove  that  I  had  eyer 
lifted  in  his  majefty's  fervjoe. 
'  Thus  difappointed  in  his  endea- 
vours, he  returned  to  the  inn,  and  with 
much  perfuafion,  trufted  himfelf  in  my 
dining-room,  after  having  Rationed 
his  attendant  at-  the  door,  in  cafe  of 
accidents.  When  I  aflced,  what  had 
procured  me  the  honour  of  this  vifit  j 
he  told  me,  his  bufmefs  and  intention 
were  to  carry  me  home.  This  decla- 
ration produced  a  conference,  in  whicfy 
I  argued  the  cafe  with  him  j  and  mat- 
ters were  accommodated  for  the  pre- 
fent,  by  my  promifing  to  be  in  Eng- 
land fome  time  in  September,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  permit  me  to  live 
bymyfelf,  as  before,  and  immediately 
order  the  arrears  of  my  pin-money  to 
be  paid.  He  affented  to  every  thing 
I  propofed,  returned  in  peace  to  his 
own  country,  and  the  deficiencies  of 
my  allowance  were  made  good;  while 
I  returned  to  Bruffels,  where  I  ftayed 
until  my  departure  for  England,  which 
I  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was 
confiftent  with  my  engagement. 
'  I  took,  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
fending  for  i-ny  lord,  convinced  him. 
of  my  punctuality,  and  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  proraife;  when,  to  my 
utter  altonifhment  and  confufion,  he 
owned,  that  his  promife  was  no  more 
than  a  decoy  to  bring  me  over,  and 
inat  I  muft  lay  my  account  with  living 
in  his  houie  like  a  dutiful  and  obe- 
dient wife.  I  heard  him  with  the  in- 
dignation fuch  treatment  deferved, 
upbraiding  him  with  his  perfidious 
dealing,  which  I  told  him  would  have 
determined  me  againft  cohabitation 
with  him,  had  I  not  been  already  re- 
fulved :  and  beivi-g  deftitute  of  all  re- 
fource ,  repaired  to  Bath,  where  I  after- 

wards  met  with.  Mr.  D and  Mr. 

R ,  two  gentlemen  who  had  been 

my  fellow-pflflengers  in  the  yacht 
from  Flanders,  and  treated  me  with 
great  great  friend/hip  and  politenefs, 
without  either  talking  or  thinking  of 
lo,ve. 
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c  With  thefe  gentlemen,  who  were  as 

*  idle  as  inyfelf,  I  went  to  the  jubilee  at 

*  Prefton,  which  was  no  other  than  a 

*  great  number  of  people  affembled  in  a 
'  fmall  town,  extremely  ill  accommo- 

*  dated,   to  partake  of  diverfions  that 

*  were  bad  imitations  of  plays,    con- 

*  certs,  and  mafquerades.    If  the  world 
'  ftiould  place  to  the  account  of  my  in- 
'  difcretion  my  travelling  in  this  man- 
'  ner,  with  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had 

*  no  particular  attachment,  let  it  alib 

*  be  conlidered,  as  an  alleviation,  that 

*  I  always  lived  in  terror  of  my  lord, 

*  and  confequently  was  often  obliged  to- 
4  fhift  my  quarters  j  ib  that  my  finances 

*  being  extremely  (lender,  I  ftood  the 
'  more  in  need  of  afliftance  and  protec- 

*  tion.     I  was,  befides,  young,  incon- 

*  fiderate,  and  fo  fimple,  as  to  fuppofe 

*  the  figure  of  an  ugly  man  would  al- 
'  ways  fecure  me  from  cenfure  on  his 
'  account :  neither  did  I  ever  dream  of 

*  any  man's  addreiTes*  unjtil  he  made  an 

*  actual  declaration  of  his  love. 

'  Upon  my  return  to  Bath,  I  was 

'  again  harraffed  by  Lord ,   who 

'  came  thither  accompanied  by  my  fa- 

*  ther,  whom  I  was  very  glad  to  tee, 
'  though  he  importuned  me  to  comply 
4  with  my  hufband's  deiire,  and  for  the 

*  future  keep  meafures.with  the  world. 
4  This  remonftrance  about  living  with 

*  my  lord,  which  he  constantly  repeat- 
1  ed,  was  the  only  inftance  of  his  un- 
'  kindnefs  which  I  ever  felt.     But  all 
'  his  admonitions  were  not  of  force  fuf- 

*  ficient  to  (hake  iny  refolution  in  that 
{  particular  j  though  the  debate  conti- 

*  nued  fo  late,  that  I  told  his  lordOiip, 

*  it  was  high  time  to  retire,  for  I  could 
'  not   accommodate  him  with   a  bed. 
*•  He  then  gave  me  to  underftand,  that  he 

*  would  (lay  where  he  was ;  upon  which 

*  my  father  took  his  leave,  on  pretence 

*  of  looking  out  for  a  lodging  for  him- 
'  felf. 

*  The  little  gentleman  being  now  left 
'  tete  a  tete  with  me,,  began  to  diicover 

*  fome    iigns  of   appreheniion   in   his 

*  looks  5  but  muftering  up  all  his  refo- 

*  lution,  he  went  to  the  door,  called  up 
'  three  of  his  fervants,  whom  he  placed 

*  as  centinels  upon  the  ftair,  and  flounced 

*  into  my  elbow-chair,  where  herefigixed 
4  him  felf  to  reft.     Intending  to  go  to 

*  bed,  I  thought  it  was  but  juil  and 
'  decent   that  I   (hould  fcreen   my  felf 

*  from  the  intrufion  of  his   footmen, 

*  and  with  that  view  bolted  the  door. 
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*  Lord hearing  himfelf  locked  inr 

*  darted  up  in  the  utmoft  terror  and 
4  confternation,  kicked  the  door  with. 

*  his  heel,  and  fcreamed  aloud,  as  if  he 
4  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an  afiaflin. 

*  My  father,  who  had  not  yet  quitted 
4  the  houfe,  hearing  thefe  outcries,  raiv 

*  up  Hairs  again,  and  coming  through 

*  my   bed-chamber    into    the  dining- 
4  room,  where  we  were,  found  me  al- 
4  moft   fuffocated   with   laughter,   and 
4  his  heroick  fon-in-law  (taring  like  one 
4  who  had  loft  his  wits,  with  his  hair 

*  (landing  on  end. 

4  When  my  father  aflced  the  mean- 
4  ing  of  his  exclamations,  he  told  him 
4  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  difmay,  that 

*  I  had  locked  him  in,  and  he  did  not  un- 
4  derftand  fuch  uiage:  but  I  explained 
4  the  whole  myftery,  by  faying,  I  had 
4  bolted  the  door,  becaufe  I  did  not  like 

*  the  company  of  his  fervants,  and  could 
4  not  imagine  the  caufe  of  his  panick, 
4  unlefs  he  thought  I  defigned  to  ravifh 
4  him  j  an  infult,  than  which  nothing 

*  was  farther  from  ra,y  intention.     My 
4  father  himfelf  could  fcarce  refrain  from 

*  laughing  at  his  ridiculous  fear;  but 

*  feeing  him  in  great  confuiion,  took  pity 
4  on  his  condition,  and  carried  him  off 
4  to  his  own  lodgings,  after  I  had  given 
4  my  word,  that  I  would  not  attempt 

*  to  efcape,  but  give  him  audience  next 
4  morning.      I   accordingly   kept   my 
4  proiniLe,  and  found  means  to  perfuad* 
4  them  to  leave  me  at  my  own  difcre- 
4  tion.    Next  day  I  was  rallied  upon  the 
4  ftratagem  I  had  contrived  to  frightea 

4  Lord j  and  a  thoufand  idle  fto~ 

4  ries  were  told  about  this  adventure, 
4  which  happened  literally  as  I  havere- 
4  lated  it. 

'•  From  Bath  I  betqok  myfelf  to  a 

*  fmall  houfe  near  Lincoln,  which  I  had 


hired  of  the  D —  of 


becaufe 


4  a  country  Ijfe  fuited  beft  with  my  in- 
4  come,  which  was  no  more  than  four 
4  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  that  not 

*  well  paid.     I  continued  fome"month& 
4  in  this  retirement,  and  Caw  no  com- 
4  pany,  except    Lord   R M-        ^ 

*  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
4  viiited  me  twice ;  till  rinding  myfelf 
4  indifpofed,  I  was  obliged  to  remove  to 
4  London,  and  took  lodgings  in  Mad- 
4  dox  Street,  where    my  garrifon  was 
4  taken  by  itorm,  by  my  lord  and  his 
4  lleward,    reinforced   by   Mr.  L        • 
t  V — — -  (who,  as  my  lord   told  me, 
(  had  a  fublidy  of  five   and  twenty 

*:  pounds* 
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pounds,  before  he  would  take  the 
field)  and  a  couple  of  hardy  footmen. 
This  formidable  band  rufhed  into  my 
apartment,  laid  violent  hands  upon 
me,  dragged  me  down  flairs  without 
gloves  or  a  cloak,  and  thrufting  me 
into  a  coach  that  flood  at  the  door, 
conveyed  me  to  my  lord's  lodgings  in 
Glouceiler  Street. 

1  Upon  this  occafion,  his  lordfiiip 
courageoull  v  drew  his  fword  upon  my 
woman,  who  attempted  to  defend  me 
from  his  inlults,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity would  have  intimidated  him  from 
proceeding,  for  he  looked  pale  and 
aghafl,  his  knees  knocked  together, 
and  he  breathed  thick  and  hard,  with 
his  noftrils  dilated,  as  if  he  had  feen 
a  ghoil.  But  he  was  encouraged  by 
his  mercenary  affociatej  who,  for  the 
five  and  twenty  pounds,  ftood  by  him 
in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  fpirited  him 
on  to  this  gallant  enterprize. 
'  In  confequence  of  this  exploit,  I 
was  cooped  up  in  a  paltry  apartment 
in  Gloucefter  Street,  where  I  was  clofe 
befet  by  his  lonlfliip,  and  his  worthy 

fteward  Mr.  H ,  with  a  fet  of  fer- 

vants  that  were  the  creatures  of  this 

fellow,  of  whom  Lord himfelf 

Itood  in  awe  j  fo  that  I  could  not 
help  thinking  myfelf  in  Newgate, 
among  thieves  and  ruffians.  To  fuch 
a  degree  did  my  terror  avail,  that  I 
actually  believed  I  was  in  danger  of 
being  poiibned,  and  would  not  receive 
any  fultenance,  except  from  the  hands 
of  one  harmlefs  looking  fellow,  a 
foreigner,  who  was  my  lord's  valet  de 
chambre.  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay 
my  fears  were  juftj  but  fuch  was  my 

opinion  of   H n,    that   I   never 

doubted  he  would  put  me  out  of  the 
way,  if  he  thought  my  life  interfered 
with  his  intereft. 

*  On  the  fecond  day  of  my  imprifon- 
merit,  I  was  viilted  by  the  Duke  of 
L'  •  ,  a  friend  of  my  lord ;  who 
found  me  fitting  upon  a  trunk,  in  a 
poor  little  dinning- room  filled  with 
lumber,  and  lighted  with  two  bits  of 
tallow  candle,  which  had  been  left 
over-night.  He  perceived  in  my  coun- 
tenance a  mixture  of  rage,  indigna- 
tion, terror,  and  defpair :  he  coinpaf- 
fionated  my  fufferings,  though  he  could 
not  alleviate  my  diftrefs,  any  other 
way  than  by  interceding  with  my  ty- 
rant to  mitigate  my  oppreffion.  Never- 
thelefs,  I  remained  eleven  days  in  this 


comfortable  fituation :  I  was  watcnedf 
like  a  criminal  all  day,  and  one  of  the 
fervants  walked  from  one  room  to 
another  all  night,  in  the  nature  of  a 
patrolej  while  my  lord,  who  lay  in 
the  chamber  above  me,  got  out  of  bed, 
and  tripped  to  the  window,  at  the 
found  of  every  coach  that  chanced  to 

pafs  through  the  flreet.   H n,  who 

was  confummate  in  the  arts  of  a  fyco- 
phant,  began  to  court  my  favour,  by 
condoling  my  affliction,  and  affuring 
me,  that  the  only  method  by  which  I 
could  regain  my  liberty,  was  a  chear- 
ful  compliance  with  the  humour  of  my 
lord.  I  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  obiervation  j  and  though  my 
temper  is  altogether  averfeto  diflimu- 
lation,  attempted  to  affeft  an  air  of  fe- 
renity  and  refignation.  But  this  dif- 
guife,  I  found,  would  not  anfwer  my 
purpofe;  and  therefore  I  had  recourfe 
to  the  affiftance  of  my  maid,  who  was 
permitted  to  attend  me  in  my  con- 
finement. With  her  I  frequently  con- 
fulted  about  the  means  of  accomplifh- 
ing  my  efcape.  In  confequence  of 
our  deliberations,  fhe  directed  a  coach 
and  fix  to  be  ready  at  a  certain  part  of 
the  town,  and  to  wait  for  me  three 
days  in  the  fame  place,  in  cafe  I  could 
not  come  before  the  expiration  of  that 
term. 

'  This  previous  meafure  being  taken 
according  to  my  inftructions,  the  next 
neceflaiy  ftep  was  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  my  guard  :  and  in  this  man- 
ner did  I  effectuate  my  purpofe.  Be- 
ing,  by  this  time,  indulged  in  the  li- 
berty of  going  out  in  the  coach,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air,  attended  by  two 
footmen,  who  had  orders  to  watch  all 
my  motions,  I  made  ufe  of  this  privi- 
lege one  forenoon,  when  Lord  — — 
expected  fome  company  to  dinner,  and 
bade  the  coachman  drive  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  a  man  who  wrote  with  his 
mouth,  intending  to  give  my  fpies  the 
Hip,  on  pretence  of  feeing  this  curio- 
fity  :  but  they  were  too  alert  in  their 
duty  to  be  thus  outwitted,  and  fol- 
lowed me  up  (lairs  into  the  very  apart- 
ment. 

*  Difappointed  in  this  hope,  I  re- 
volved another  fcheme,  which  was  at- 
tended with  fuccels :  I  bought  fome 
olives  at  an  oil-fliop;  and  telling  the 
fervants  I  would  proeeed  to  St.  James's 
gate,  and  take  a  turn  in  the  park, 
broke  one  of  the  bottles  by  the  way, 
*  complained 
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*  complained  of  the  misfortune  when  I 

*  was  let  down,  and  defired  that  my 

*  coach  might  be  cleaned  before  my  re- 
'  turn.    While  my  attendants  were  em- 
'  ployed  in  this  office,  I  tripped  acrofs 
'  the  parade  to  the  Horle  Guards,  and 
«  chanced  to  meet  with  an  acquaintance 
'  in  the  Park,  who  faid,  he  faw  by  my 
'  countenance  that  I  was  upon  fome  ex- 
'  pedition.     I  owned  his  fufpicion  was 
c  juft;   but,  as  I  had  not  time  to  relate 
'  particulars,  I  quickened  my  pace,  and 
c  took  poJTeffion  of  a  hackney-coach, 
'  in  which  I  proceeded  to  the  vehicle 

*  which  I  had  appointed  to  be  in  wait- 
'  ing. 

'  While  I  thus  compafled  my  efcape, 

*  there  was  nothing  but  perplexity  and 

*  confufion  at  home;  dinner  was  de- 
'  layed  till  fix  o'clock  j    my  lord  ran 
'  half  the  town  over  in  queft  of  his 
'  equipage,  which  at  laft  returned  with 
'  an  account  of  my  elopement.     My 
'  maid  was  brought  to  the  queftion,  and 
'  grievoufly  threatened;    but    (like  all 
'  the  women  I  ever  had)  remained  un- 

*  fhaken  in  her  fidelity.     In  the  mean 
«  time,   I  travelled  night  and  day  to- 
'  wards  my  retreat  in  Lincolnfhire,  of 
«  which  his  lordfllip  had  not,  as  yet, 
<  got  the  leaft  intelligence;  and  as  my 

*  coachman  was  but  an  unexperienced 
'  driver,  I  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of 
'  my  own  ikill  in  that  exercife,  and  di- 

*  reel  his  endeavours  the  whole  way, 
'  without  venturing  to  go  to  bed,  or 
4  take  the  leall  repofe,  until  I  reached 
'  my  own  habitation.     There  I  lived  in 

*  peace  and  tranquillity  for  the  (pace  of 
'  fix  weeks,  when  I  was  alarmed  by  one 
'  of  my  lord's  myrmidons,  who  came 

*  into  the  neighbourhood,  bluftef  ing  and 
'  fwearing,  that  he  would  carry  rae  off, 

*  either  dead  &r  alive. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  I  was 

*  perfectly  eafy  when  I  was  made  ac- 
1  quainted  with  his  purpofe  and  decla- 
'  ration,  as  my  whole  family  confifted 

*  of  no  more  than  a  couple  of  women 

*  and  one  footman.     However,  I  fum- 

*  moned  up  my  courage,   which   had 
'  been  often  tried,  and  never  forfook  me 
'  in  the  day  of  danger,  and  fent  him 

*  word,  that  if  ever  he  mould  prefume 

*  to  approach  my  houfe,  I  would  order 
'  him  to  be  mot  without  ceremony.  The 
'  fellow  did  not  chufc  to  put  me  to  the 

*  trial,  and  returned  to  town  without 
'  his  errand.     But  as  the  place  of  my 

*  abode  was  now  difcovered,  I  hid  my 


'  account  with  having  a  vifit  from  his 
«  employer:  I  therefore  planted  fpies 
'  upon  the  road,  with  a  promife  of  re- 
'  ward  to  him  who  ihould  bring  me  the 
'  firft  intelligence  of  his  lordl'hip's  ap- 

*  proach. 

*  Accordingly,  I  was  one  morning 

*  apprized  of  his  coming;  and  mount- 
<  ing  horfe  immediately,  with  my  wo* 
(  man  and  valet,  away  we  rede,  in  de- 
'  fiance  of  winter.     In  two  days  I  tra- 
'  verfed  the  wilds  of  Lincolnfhire  and 
e  hundreds  of  EfTex;  crofted  the  river  at 
'  Tilbury;  breakfaited  at  Chatham;  by 

*  the  help  of  a  guide  and  moon -light 
'  arrived  at  Dover  the  fame  evening; 
'  embarked  for  Calais,  in  which  place  £ 
'  found  myfelf  next  day  at  two  o'clock: 

*  in  the  afternoon;  and  being  heartily 

*  tired  of  my  journey,  betook  myfelf  to 
'  reft.     My  maid,  who  was  not  able  to 
'  travel  with  fuch  expedition,  followed 

*  me  at  an  eafier  pace;  and  the  footman 

*  was  fo  aftonifhed  at  my  perfeverance, 
'  that  he  could  not  help  afking  upon  the 
'  road,  if  ever  I  was  weary  in  my  life. 

*  Certain  it  is,  my  fpirits  and  refolution 

*  have  enabled  me  to  undergo  fatigues 
'  that  are  almoft  incredible.    From  Ca- 

*  lais  I  went  to  BrufTels,  where  I  again 

*  fet  up  my  reft  in  private  lo.-lgings; 
'  was  again  perfectly  well  received  by 
'  the  fafhionable  people  of  that  place; 

*  and,  by  the  intere(t   of  my  friends, 

*  obtained  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  pro- 
'  teftion  againtt  the  perfecution  of  my 
'  hufband,  while  I  mould  relide  in  the 
'  Aullrian  Netherlands. 

'  Thus  fecured,  I  lived  uncenfured, 

*  converfmg  with  the  Engli fh  company, 
'  with  which   this    city  was   crouded, 

*  but  fpent  the  moft  agreeable  part  of 

*  my  time  with  the  Countefs  of  Calem- 

*  berg,  in  whofe  houfe  I  generally  dined 

*  aivl  iuppedj  and  I  alib  contracted  an 

*  intimacy  with  the  Princefs  of  Chemay, 
'  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  Mi- 
'  dam  D'Harracn,  the  governor's  lady. 

'  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  happy 
'  fituation,  when  I  was   difhnbed   by 

*  the  arrival  of  Lord ,  who  demand- 

*  ed  me  of  the  governor;   but  finding 
'  me  flickered  from  his  power,   he  fet 
'  out  for  Vienna ;   and,  in  confequence 
'  of  his   reprefentations,    ftrengthened 

*  with  the  Duke  of  N — — 's  name,  my 

*  protection  was  withdrawn.     But,  be« 
'  fore  this  application,  he  had  gone  to 

*  the  camp,  and  addrefled  kirwfelf  to  my 

*  ^.ord  Stair,  who  was  my  particular 

N  n  *  friend 
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friend  and  ally  by  my  firft  marriage, 
defiring  he  would  compel  me  to  re- 
turn to  his  houfe.  His  loriKhip  told 
him,  that  I  was  in  no  fhape  fubject  to 
his  command}  but  invited  him  to 
dinner,  with  a  view  of  diverting  him- 
felf  and  company  at  the  expence  of 
his  gueft.  In  the  evening,  he  was 
plied  with  fo  many  bumpers  to  my 
health,  that  he  became  intoxicated, 
and  extremely  obftrepereus;  infifted 
upon  feeing  Lord  Stair  after  he  was 
retired  to  reft,  and  quarrelled  with 

Lord  JP >  who    being  a   tall, 

large,  raw-boned  Scotchman,  could 
have  fwallowed  him  atone  mouthful  ; 
but  he  thought  he  might  venture  to 
challenge  him,  in  hopes  of  being  put 
under  aireft  by  the  general :  though 
he  reckoned  without  his  hod;  Lord 
Stair  knew  hi?,  difpofition,  and,  in  or- 
der to  puniuh  his  prefumption,  winked 
at  the  affair.  The  challenger,  finding 
himfelf  miftaken  in  his  conje&ure^ 
got  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  went 
off  pod  to  Vienna:  and  Lord  Stair 
defired  a  certain  man  of  quality  to 
make  me  a  vifit,  and  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  his  behaviour. 
*  Being  now  deprived  of  my  protec- 
tion and  pin-rnoney,  which  my  gene-^ 
rous  hufband  would  no  longer  pay,  I 
was  reduced  to  great  difficulty  and 
diftrefs.  TheDuchefs  D'Aremberg, 
Lord  G — ,  and  many  other  perfons  of 
diftinclion,  interceded  in  my  behalf 
with  his  majefty,  who  was  then  abroad  j 
but  he  refufed  to  interpofe  between 
man  and  wife.  The  Countefs  of  Ca-» 
lern berg  w rote  a  letter  to  my  father,  in 
which  me  repieiented  my  uncomforN 
able  fituation,  and  undertook  to  an-, 
fwer  for  my  conduct,  in  cafe  he  would 
allow  me  a  fmall  annuity,  on  which 
I  could  live  independent  of  Lord 
,  who,  by  all  accounts,  was  a 
wretch  with  whom  I  could  never  en- 
joy the  lead  happipefs  or  quiet  5  other- 
wife  (he  would  bs  the  firft  to  advife 
me  to  an  accommodation.  She  gave 
him  to  underhand,  that  her  character 
was  neither  doubtful  nor  obfcure } 
and  that  if  my  conduft  there  had  not 
been  irreproachable,  fhe  ihoukl  not 
have  taken  me  under  her  protection  : 
that  as  I  propofed  to  board  in  a  con- 
vent, a  (mall  lust)  would  anfwer  my 
cccafions  i  but,  if  that  ftiouid  be  de- 
nied, I  would  actually  go  to  ftrvicc, 
cr  take  fome  other  delpejate  itep,  to 


avoid  the  man  who  was  ray  bane  and 
averfion. 

*  To  this  kind  remonftrance  my  fa- 
ther anfwered,  that  his  fortune  would 
not  allow  him  to  afilft  mej  he  had 
now  a  young   family  j    and   that  I 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  return  to  my 
huiband.    By  this  time,  fuch  was  the 
extremity  of  my  circumftantes,  that  I 
was  forced  to  pawn  my  c loath s,  and 
every  trifling  trinket  in  my  pofleflion, 
and  even  to  defcend  fo  far  as  to  folicit 
Mr.  S— —  for  a  loan  of  fifty  pounds, 
which  he  refufed. 

*  Thus  was  I  deferted,  In  my  diftrefs, 
by  two  perfons,  to  whom,  in  the  fea- 
fon  of  my  affluence,  my  purle  had  been 
always  open.     Nothing  fo  effectually 
fubdues  a  fpirit  unufed  to  fupplicate, 
as  want!    Repulfed  in  this  manner,  I 

had  recourfe-to  Lord  B ,  who  was 

alib  (it  feems)  unable  to  relieve  rny 
necelfities.     This  mortification  I  de- 
ferved  at  his  hands,  though  he  had 
once  put  it  in  my  power  to  be  above  all 
fuch  paltry  application 55  and  I  fliould 
not  have  been  compelled  to  the  dif- 
agreeable  tafk  of  troubling  my  friends, 
had  not  I  voluntarily  refigned  what  he 
formerly  gave  me.     As  to  the  other 
gentleman  to  whom  I  addrelfed  myfelf 
on  this  occafion,  I  think  he  might  have 
fhewn  more  regard  to  my  fituation, 
not  only  for  the  reafons  already  men- 
tioned, but  becaufe  he  knew  me  too 
v/eil,  to  be  ignorant  of  what  I  muft 
have   fuffered,    in    condefcending   to 
make  fuch  a  requeft. 

*  Several   officers,  who  guefled  my 
adverfity,  generoufly  offered  to  fupply 
me  with  money;  but  I  could  not  bring 
niyfeif  to  make  uie  of  their  friend- 
fljip,  or  even  to  own  my  diftrefs,  ex? 
cept  to  one  perfon,  of  whom  I  bor- 
rowed a  fmail  fum.     To  crown  my 
misfortunes,  I  was  taken  very  ill,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  other  way 
of  avoiding  the  clutches  of  my  perfe- 
cutor,  but  by  a  precipitate  flight.     la 
this  emergency,  I  applied  to  a  worthy 
gentleman  at  Brufiels,  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  .but  no  lover.     I  fay, 
no  lover,   becaufe  every  nv.n  is  fup- 
pofed  to  a6t  in  that  capacity  who  be- 
friends a  young  woman  in  diftrefs. 
This  generous  Fleming  fet  out  with 
me  in  the  night  from  Brufiels,  and 
conducted    me   to   the    fronti  rs    of 
France.     Being  very  much  indifpofed 
both  in  mind  and  body  when  1  was 

<  obliged 
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obliged- to  undertake  this  expedition, 
I  fliould,  in  all  probability,  have  funk 
under  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  had 
not  my  fpirits  been  kept  up  by  the 
converfation  of  my  companion,  who 
was  a  man  of  bufmefs  and  confe- 
quence,  and  undertook  to  manage  my 
affairs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  en- 
able me  to  re-eftablifh  my  refidence  in 
the  place  I  had  left.  He  was  young 
and  active,  attended  me  with  the  ut- 
moft  care  and  affiduity,  and  left  no- 
thing undone  which  he  thought  would 
contribute  to  myeafe  and  fatisfaction. 
I  believe  his  friendfhip  for  me  was  a 
little  tinctured  with  another  paflbn  j 
but  he  was  married,  and  lived  very 
well  with  his  wife,  who  was  alfo  my 
friend ;  fo  that  he  knew  I  would  never 
think  of  him  in  the  light  of  a  lover. 
'  Upon  our  arrival  at  Valenciennes, 
he  accommodated  me  with  a  little  mo- 
ney (for  a  little  was  all  I  would  take) 
and  leturned  to  his  own  city,  after  we 
had  fettled  a  correfpondence  by  letters. 
I  was  detained  a  day  or  two  in  thLs 
place  by  my  hidifpofition,  which  in- 
creafed;  but  neverthelds  proceeded 
to  lj^ris,  to  make  intereft  for  a  pro- 
tt 61  on  from  the  King  of  Fiarjce, 
which  that  monarch  gracioufly  ac- 
corded me,  in  three  days  after  my 
fir't  application}  and  his  minister  fent 
orders  to  all  the  governors  an  I  inten- 
dants  of  the  province  towns,  to  pro- 
tect: me  againrt  the  efforts  of  Lord 
— ,  in  whatever  place  I  fiiould  chufe 
to  re  fide. 

*  H-.ving  returned  my  thanks  at  Ver- 
failles  to i  this  favour,  and  tarried  a 
few  days  at  Paris,  which  was  a  place 
altogether  unfuitable  to  the  low  tbb 
of  my  fortune,  I  repaired  to  Lille, 
where  I  intended  to  fix  my  habitation ; 
and  there  my  diforder  recurred  with 
fuch  violence,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
fend  for  a  phyfician,  who  feemed  to 
have  been  a  difciple  of  Sangrado ;  for 
he  fcarce  left  a  chop  of  blood  in  my 
body,  and  yet  I  found  mylelf  never  a 
a  whit  the 'better.  Indeed,  I  was  fo 
much  exhiuited  by  theie  evacuations, 
and  my  conftitution  fomuch  impaired  . 
by  fatigue  and  perturbation  of  mind, 
that  I  had  no  other  hope  of  recovering 
but  that  of  reaching  England,  and 
putting  my  (elf  under  the  direction  of 
a  phyfician  on  whole  ability  I  could 
depend. 
«  With  this  doubtful  profpect,  there- 


fore,  I  determined  to  attempt  a  return 
to  my  native  air,  and  actually  depart- 
ed from  Lifle,  in  fuch  a  melancholy 
and  feeble  condition  that  I  had  almoft 
fainted  when  I  was  put  into  the  coach. 
But  before  I  refolved  upon  this  jour- 
ney I  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  exi- 
gence of  fortune  5  fo  that  I  could 
fcarce  afford  to  buy  premiums,  had  it 
been  in  my  power  to  eat,  and  fhould 
not  have  been  able  to  defray  my  tra- 
velling expences,  had  I  not  been  ge- 
neroufly  befriended  by  Lord  R— — 

M ,  who  (I  am  fure)  would  have 

done  any  thing  for  my  eafe  and  accom- 
modation; though  he  has  unjuftly  in- 
curred the  imputation  of  being  par- 
funonious,  and  I  had  no  reafon  to  ex- 
pect: any  fuch  favour  at  his  hands. 
f  In  this  deplorable  ftate  of  health  I 
was  conveyed  to  Calais,  being  all  the 
way  (as  it  were)  in  the  arms  of  death, 
without  having  fwallowed  the  lealt 
fuftenance  on  the  road.  So  much  was 
my  indifpofition  augmented  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  that  I  fwooned 
when  I  was  brought  into  the  inn,  and 
had  almoft  expired  before  I  could  re- 
ceive the  lealt  afliftance  or  advice: 
however,  my  fpirits  were  a  little  re- 
vived by  fome  bread  and  wine,  which 
I  took  at  the  periuafion  of  a  French 
iurgeon,  who  chancing  to  pafs  by  the 
door,  was  called  up  to  my  relief. 
Having  lent  my  fervant  to  BrufTels,  to 
take  care  of  my  cloths,  I  embarked 
in  the  packet-boat  and  by  that  time 
we  arrived  at  Dover,  was  almoft  in 
extremity. 

*  Here  I  found  a  return  coach,  in 
which  I  was  carried  to  London,  and 
was  put  to  bed  in  the  houfe  where  we 
put  up,  more  dead  than  alive.  The 
piople  of  the  inn  lent  for  an  apothe- 
cary, who  adminiftered  fome  cordial 
that  recalled  me  to  life ;  and  when  I 
recovered  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  I  told 
him  who  I  was,  and  defired  him  to 

wait  upon  Dr.  S and  inform  him 

of  my  fituation.  A  young  girl,  who 
was  niece  to  the  landlord's  wife,  feeing 
me  unattended,  made  a  tender  of  hei- 
fer vice  ta  me,  and  I  accepted  the  of- 
fer, as  well  as  of  a  lodging  in  the  apo- 
thecary's houfe,  to  which  I  was  con- 
veyed as  foon  as  my  ftrength  would 
admit  of  my  removal.  There  I  was 
vifited  by  my  phyfician,  who  was 
mocked  to  find  me  in  fuch  a  dange- 
rous condition:  h  oweve-r,  having  con  - 
N  n  z  <  iidered 
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«  fidered  my  cafe,  he  perceived  that  my 
c  indifpofition  proceeded  from  the  cala- 

*  mities  I  had  undergone,  and  encou- 

*  raged  me  with  the  hope  of  a  fpeedy 
'  cure,  provided  I  could  be  kept  eafy 
'  and  undifturbed. 

6  I  was  accordingly  attended  with  all 

*  imaginable  care;  my  lord's  name  be- 

*  ing  never  mentioned  in  my  hearing, 

*  becaufe  I  confidered  him  as  the  fatal 
'  fource  of  all  my  misfortunes;   and  in 
4  a  month  I  recovered  my  health,  by  the 
'  great  ikill  and  tendernefs  of  my  doc- 

*  tor,  who  now  finding  me  ftrong  enough 

*  to  encounter   frefh  troubles,    endea- 

*  voured  to  perfuade  me,  that  it  would 

<  be  my  wifeft  ftep  to  return  to  my  huf- 
'  band,  whom,  at  that  time,   he  had 
«  often  occafion  to  fee.     But  I  rejected 

*  his  propofal,  commenced  a  new  law- 
'  fuit  for  reparation,  and  took,  a  fmall 
«  houfe  in  St.  James's  Square. 

'  About  this  time,  my  woman   re- 

<  turned  from  Bruffels,  but  without  my 

*  cloaths,  which  were  detained  on  ac- 

*  count  of  the  money  I  owed  in  that 
4  place;  and  aiking  lier  difmifMon  from 

*  my  fervice,  fet  up  fhop  for  herfelf. 

*  I  had  not  lived  many  weeks  in  my 

<  new  habitation,  when  my  perfecutor 
«  renewed  his  attempts  to  make  himfelf 
'  matter  of  my  perfonj  but  I  had  learn  - 

*  ed  from  experience  to  redouble  my 
«  vigilance,  and  he  was   fruftrated   in 

*  all  his  endeavours.     I  was  again  hap- 

*  py  in  the  converfation  of  my  former 

*  acquaintance,   and  vifited  by  a  great 

*  number  of  gentlemen,  moftly  perfons 
f  of  probity  and  fenfe,  who  cultivated 
'  my  friendfhip,  without  any  other  mq- 

<  live  of  attachment.     Not  that  I  was 
'  urfjlicitcd  on  the  article  of  love:  that 

*  was  a  theme  on  which  I  never  wanted 
'  orators;   and  could  I  have  prevailed 
'  upon  myfelf  to  profit  by  the  advances 
'  that   were  made,  I  might'  have  ma- 
'  naged  my  opportunities,  fo  as  to  have 
'  fet  fortune  at  defiance  for  the  future. 

*  But  I  was  none  of  thofe  ccconcmifts, 

<  who  can  facrifice  their  hearts  to  in- 
«  terefted  confi derations. 

'  One  evening,  while  I  was  converfmg 
'  with  three  or  four  of  my  friends,  ruy 

<  lawyer  came  in,  and  told  me  he  h  id 

*  fomething  of  conlequence  to  impart: 
*•  upon  which  ull  the  gentlemen  but  one 
f  went   away.     Then    he   gave   me  to 

*  underftandj  that  my  fuit  would  imme- 

<  diately    come    to   trial;   and   though 
f  he  h.uj,t.d  the  Ijeft,  the  iiTue  was  un- 


certain; that  if  ft  fliould  be  given 
againft  me,  the  decifion  would  inf'pire 
my  lord  with  frefh  fpirits  to  difturb 
my  peace ;  and  therefore  it  would  be 
convenient  for  me  to  retire,  until  the 
affair  fhould  be  brought  to  a  deter-* 
mination. 

*  I  was  very  much  difconcerted  at 
this  intelligence ;  and  the  gentleman 
who  flayed  perceiving  my  concern, 
afked  what  I  intended  to  do,  or  if  he 
could  ferve  me  in  any  fhape,  and  de- 
fired  to  know  whither  I  propofed  to 
retreat.  I  affecled  to  laugh,  and  an- 
fwered,  "  To  a  garret,  I  believe  P' 
To  this  over-ftrained  raillery  he  re- 
plied, that  if  I  fliould,  his  friendfhip 
and  regard  would  find  the  way  to  my 
apartment :  and  I  had  no  reafon  to 
doubt  the  fmcerity  of  his  declaration. 
We  confulted  about  the  meafures  \ 
fhould  take,  and  I  determined  to  re- 
move  into  the  country,  where  I  was 
foon  favoured  with  a  letter  from  him, 
wherein  he  exprefled  the  infiriiteplea- 
fure  he  had  in  being  able  to  affure  me, 
that  my  fuit  had  been  fuccefsful,  and 
that  I  might  appear  again  with  great 
fafety. 

'  Accordingly,  I  returned  to  town  in 
his  coach  and  fix,  which  he  had  fent 
for  my  convenience,  and  the  fame 
evening  went  with  him  to  the  maf- 
querade,  where  we  pafTed  the  night 
very  agreeably,  his  fpirits,  as  well  as 
mine,  being  elevated  to  a  joyous  pitch 
by  the  happy  event  of  my  procefs. 
This  gentleman  was  a  perfon  of  great 
honour,  worth,  and  good-nature  ;  he 
loved  me  extremely,  but  did  not  care 
that  I  fhould  know  the  extent  of  his 
paflion :  on  the  contrary,  he  endea- 
voured to  perfuade  me,  he  had  laid 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  wo- 
man fhculd  ever  have  power  enough 
over  his  heart,  to  give  him  the  leaft 
pain  or  difquiet.  In  fhort,  he  had 
made  a  progrefs  in  my  affeclion,  and 
to  his  generofity  was  I  indebted  for 
my  fubfiftence  two  whole  years;  du- 
ring which,  he  was  continually  pro- 
fedmg  this  philofophick  indifference, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  giving 
me  daily  aflurances  of  his  friendfhip 
and  efteem,  and  treating  me  with  in- 
ccliant  marks  of  the  mclr.  paflionate 
love:  fo  that  I  concluded  his  inten- 
tion was  cold,  though  his  temper  was 
warm.  Corffidering  myfelf  as  an 
incumbrance  upon  his  fortune,  I  re- 
*  double^ 
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'  doubled  my  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
4  feparate  maintenance  from  my  lord, 
'  and  removed  from  St.  James's  Square 
4  to  lodgings  at  Kenfmgton,  where  I 

*  had  not  long  enjoyed  myielf  in  tran- 
4  quillity,  before  it  was  interrupted  by 

*  a  very  unexpected  vifit. 

4  While  I  was  bufy  one  day  dreffing 

*  in  my  dining-room,  I  found  his  lord- 
4  fhip  at  my  elbow,  before  I  was  aware 
4  of  his  approach,  although  his  coach 

*  was  at  the  door,  and  the  houle  already 
'  in  the  pofTeflion  of  his  fervants.     He 
4  accofted  me  in  the  ufual  ftyle,  ns  if 
4  we  had   parted  the  night  before;  and 
4  I  anfwered  him  with  an  appearance 
4  of  the  fame  carelefs  familiarity,  defir- 
'  Ing  him  to  fit  down,  while  I  retreated 
4  to  my   chamber,    locked    the   door, 
4  and  fairly  went  to  bed ;   being,  pcr- 
4  haps,  the  firft  woman  who  went  thi- 

*  ther  for  protection  from  the  inlults  of 
«  a  man.  Here,  then,  I  immured  myfelf 
4  with  my  faithful  Abigail.     My  lord 
4  finding  me   f  ecu  red,  knocked  at  the 
4  door,  and  through  the  key-hole  beg- 

*  ged  to  be  admitted  ;  attiring  me,  that 
'  all  he  wanted  was  a  conference.     I 
'  defired  to  be  excufed,  though  I  belicv- 

*  ed  his  attirance  j  but  I  had  no  incli- 
4  nation  to  converfe  with  him,  becaufe 

*  I  knew  from  experience  the  nature  of 
'  his  converfation,  which  was  fo  difa- 
4  greeable  and  tormenting,  that  1  would 
4  have  exchanged  it  at  any  time  for  a 
4  good  beating,   and   thought  myielf  a 
4  gainer  by  the  bargain.     However,  he 
'  perfifted  in  his  importunities  to  ftich  a 

*  degree,  that  I  affented  to  his  propofal, 
'  on  condition  that  the  Duke  of  L 

*  mould  be  prefent  at  the  interview  ;  and 
4  he  immediately  fent  a  meflage  to  his 
'  grace,  while  I  in  peace  ate  my  break - 
'ifaft,  conveyed  in  a  bafket,  which  was 

*  hoifted  up  to  the  window  of  my  bed- 
4  chamber. 

*  The  duke  was  fo  kind  as  to  come 
4  at  my  lord's  requeft,  and  before  I 
'  would  open  the  door,  gave  me  his 

*  word,  that  I  fhould  be  protected  from 
"'  all  violence  and  compulfion.     Thus 

4  attired,  they  were  permitted  to  enter. 
4  My  little  gentleman  litting  clown  by 
4  my  bed-fide  began  to  repeat  the  old 
4  hackneyed  arguments  he  had  formerly 
4  ufed,  with  the  view  of  inducing  me  to 
4  live  with  himj  and  I,  on  my  fide, 
4  repeated  my  former  objections,  or  pie- 
4  tended  to  liften  to  his  reprefentations, 

*  while  my  imagination  was  employed 


4  in  contriving  the  means  of  effecting 

*  an  efcape,  as  the  duke  eafily  perceived 
4  by  my  countenance. 

*  Finding  all  his  remonftrances  inef- 

*  fectual,  he  quitted  the  chamber,  and 

*  left  his  caufe  to  the  eloquence  of  his 
4  grace,  who  fat  with  me  a  whole  half 

*  hour,  without  exerting  himfelf  much 

*  in  behalf  of  his  client,  becaufe  he  knew 
4  I  was  altogether  obftinate,  and  deter - 

*  mined  on  that  fcore ;   but  joked  upon 

*  the  behaviour  of  his  lordfhip,  who, 
4  though  jealous  of  moft  people,  ha<i 

*  left  him  alone  with  me  in  my  bed- 

*  chamber,  obferving,  that  he  muft  either 
4  have  great  confidence  in  his  virtue,  or 

*  a  very  bad  opinion  of  him  otherwife. 

*  In  fhort,  I  found  means  to  defer  the 

*  categorical  anfwer  till  next  day,  and 

*  invited  the  duke  and  his  lordfhip  t» 
1  dine  with  me  to-morrow.     My  wife 

*  yoke-fellow  feemed  to  doubt  the  fin- 
4  cerity  of  this  invitation,  and  was  very 

*  much  difpofed   to   keep  pofieffion  of 
4  myhouie:   but,  by  the  periuafions  of 

1  his  grace,  and  the  advice  of  H n, 

4  who   was    his    chief   counfellor   and 

*  back,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  take 
4  my  word,  and  for  the  prelent  left  me. 

4  They  were  no  fooner  retired,  than 
4  I  rofe  with  great  expedition,  packed 
1  up  my  cloaths,  and  took  fhelter  in 

*  Eilex,  for  the  firft  time.     Next  day, 

*  my   lord  and  his  noble  friend  came 
4  to  dinner,  according  to  appointment ; 

*  and  being  informed  of  my  efcape  by 
4  my  woman,  whom  I  had  left  in  the 
(  houfe,    his  lordfhip  difcovered   fome 
'  ligns  of  difcontent,  and  infifted  upon 
4  feeing  my  papers;   upon   which  my 

*  maid  produced  a  parcel  of  bills  which 
4  I  owed  to  different  people.     Notwith- 

*  {landing  this  difappointment,  he  fat 

*  down  to  what  was  provided  for  din- 

*  ner,    and  with  great  deliberation  eat 

*  up  a  leg  of  lamb,  the  belt  part  of  a 

*  fowl,  and  fomething  elfe,  which  I  do 
'  not  now  remember ;   and    then  very 
(  peaceably  went  away,  giving  my  maid 

*  an  opportunity  of  following  me  to  the 

*  place  of  rny  retreat. 

*  My  intention  was  to  have  fought 

*  refuge,  us  formerly,  in  another  coun- 

*  try;  but  I  was  prevented  from  putting 
'  my  deiign  in  execution  by  a  fit  of  ill- 

*  nd's,    mi;in^  which    I   was  vifited  by 

*  my   phyfician  and  fome  of  my   own 

*  relations,  particularly  a  diftant  coulia 

*  of  mine,  whom  my  lord  had  engaged 

*  in  his  interelis,  by  pronnfiagto  recom- 

4  penfe 
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*  penfe  her  amply,  if  me  could  perfuade 
'  me  to  comply  with  his  cUfn  e.     In  this 
'  oflice  (he  was  aiTnted  by  the  do&cr, 

*  who  was  my  friend,    and  a  man  of 
'  fenfe,  for  whom  I  have  the  molt  per- 
4  fe&  eileem,  though  he  and  1  have  of- 

*  ten  differed  in  point  of  op:nion.     In 

*  a  word,  I  was  expofed  to  theincefiant 
'  importunities  of  all  my  acquaintance, 

*  which  added  to  the  ddperate  circum- 
'  fiances  of  my  fortune,  compelled  me 

*  to  embrace  the  terms  that  were  offered, 
4  and  I  Hgiin  returned  to  the  domeftick 

*  duties  of  a  wife. 

'  1  was  conducted  to  my  lord's  houfe 
'  by  an  old  ii  lend  of  mine,  a  gentleman 

*  turned  of  fifty,    of  admirable  parts 
c  and  undentanding    he  was  a  piealing 

*  companion,  cheaiiul  and  ha;n  me,  and 

*  h:id  acquired  a  great  mare  ^f  my  tlteem 
'  and  reipecl.     In  a   word,  his  advice 

*  had  great  weight  in  my  deliberations, 

*  becaufe  it  feemed  to  '->e  the  reiulc  of 

*  experience  and  dilinterefte^  friend  Uiip» 

*  Without  all  doubt,  he  had   an  un- 
'  feigned  concern  for  my  weifo  e;    but 

*  being    an  admirable   politician,     his 
4  fcheme  was  to  make  my  intereit  co- 
'  incide  with  his  own  inclinations;   for 

*  I  had  unwittingly  made  an  innovation 
'  upon  his  heart}  and  as  he  thought  I 

*  ftiould  hiyrdly  favour  his  paffion  while 

*  I   was  at  liberty  to  converfe  with  tn.e 
'  reft  of  my  admirers,  ht  counfeiied  me 

*  to  furrender  that  freedom,  well  know- 
4  ing  that  my  lord  would  be  eafily  per- 

*  fuaded  to  banifn  all  his  rivals  from  the 

*  houie  j  in  which  cafe  he  did  not  doubt 

*  of  his  being  able  to  insinuate  himfelf 
'  into  my  affections  j  becauie  he  laid  it 

*  down  as  an  eternal  truth,   that  n  any 

*  two  perfons    of  different  fexes  were 
4  obliged   to  live  together  in  a  deiart, 
'  where  they  would  be  excluded  from 
'  all  other  human  intcrcourle,  they  would 

*  naturally  and  inevitably  contract  an 
'  inclination  for  each  other. 

4  How  juft  this  hypothecs  may  be, 
'  I  leave  to  the  determination  of  the 

*  curious  j  though,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
'  to  judge  from  my  own  difpofition,  a 

*  couple  fo  fituated  would  be  apt  to  im- 

*  hibe  mutual  difgutfs,  from  the  nature 

*  and  necellity  of  their  union  5,  uniefs 
4  their  affociation  was  at  firll  the  effect 

*  of  reciprocal  affection  and  efteem.    Be 

*  this  as  it  will,  I  honour  the  gentleman 

*  for  his  plan,  which  was  ingenioufly 

*  contrived,   and    artfully    conducted  j 
«  but  I  happened  to  have  too  much  ad- 


drefs  for  him  in  the  fequel,  cunning  as 
he  was,  though  at  firft  I  did  not  per- 
ceive his  drift;  and  his  lordfhip  was 
much  lefs  likely  to  comprehend  his 
meaning. 

*  Immediately  after  this  new  accom-. 
modation,  I  was  carried  to  a  country - 
houfe  belonging  to  my  lord,  and  was 
fnnple  enough  to  venture  myfelf  (un- 
attended by  any  fervant  on  whofe  in- 
tegrity I  could  depend)  in  the  hands 

of  his   lordfhip  and  H n,  w  icfe 

villainy  I  always  dreaded  j  though  at 
this  time  my  apprchenfions  were  con- 
fiderably  increafe.l,  by  recollecting;, 
that  it  was  not  his  intjrett  to  let  me 
live  in  the  houfe,  left  his  conduct 
fhould  be  enquired  into;  :nd  by  re- 
membering, tint  th-  v«j*y  houfe  to 
whi..h  we  were  going  hv.  In-tn  twice 
burned  clown  in  a  vciy  Jiiort  fp-.c-j  of 
t  :,ie  not  vvithout  fuipi  :.->'.:  ot  his 
having  b.en  the  incendiary ?  on  ac- 
cj'.r.t  uf  icirebov  o  writings  wi.:ch 
wus  iO'i  in  the  i  onfl  igration.  True 
jt  Is.  this  imputation  was  never  made 
good;  and  perhaps  lie  was  altogeiher 
iiinocint  oi  t:\e  charge,  whicn  never- 
theltf>  f.if^cted  my  fpir't?  in  inch  a 
i^anaer,  as  rendered  me  thoinoit  mi- 
feral>ic  of  all  mortals.  In  this  terror 
did  I  remain,  till  my  comternation 
was  weakened  by  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Bal  ,  a  good- naturfd,  worthy  man, 
whom  my  lord  had  invited  to  his 
houfe,  and  I  thought  would  not  fee 
me  ill  ufed.  In  a  few  weeks  we  were 
joined  by  Dr.  S— < —  and  his  lady, 
who  vilited  us  according  to  their  pro- 
mife  ;  and  it  was  refolved  that  we 
mould  fet  out  for  Tun  bridge  on  a 
party  of  plcafure,  and  at  our  return 

examine  H n's  accounts. 

«  This  lait  p.irt  of  our  icheme  was  not 
at  all  relimed  by  our  worthy  Iteward, 
who  therefore  determined  to  overturn 
our  whole  plan,  and  lucceeded  accord- 
ingly. My  lord  all  of  a  fudden  de- 
clared himfelf  againft  the  jaunt  we  had 
projected,  and  infilled  upon  my  (lay- 
ing at  home,  without  afligning  any 
reafon  for  this  peremptory  behaviour  ; 
his  countenance  being  cloudy,  and  for 
the  fpace  of  three  days  he  did  not  open 
his  moutii. 

*  At  laft,  he  one  night  entered  my 
bed  chamber,  to  which  he  now  had 
free  accefs,  with  his  fword  under  hia 
arm,  and  if  I  remember  aright  it  was, 
ready  drawn  j  I  could  not  help  taking 
<  notice 
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notice  of  this  alarming  circum (lance, 
which  (hocked  me  the  more,  as  it  hap- 
pened immediately  after  a  gloo.ny  fit 
of  difcontent.  However,  I  leenied 
to  overlook  the  incident,  and  difmif- 
fing  my  maid,  went  to  bed ;  becaufe 
I  was  afhamed  to  acknowledge,  even 
to  my  own  heart,  any  dread  or  a  per- 
fon  whom  I  defpifed  ib  miich.  How- 
ever, the  ftrength  of  my  conftitution 
was  not  equal  to  the  fortitude  of  my 
mind :  I  was  taken  ill,  and  the  fervsnts 
were  obliged  to  be  called  up}  while 
my  lord  himfelf,  terrified  at  my  litua- 

tion,  ran  up  ftairs   to  Mrs.  S , 

who  was  in  bed;  told  her,  with  evident 
perturbation  of  ipirits,  that  I  was  very 
much  indifpofed,  and  laid,  he  believed 
I  was  frighted  by  his  entering  my 
chamber  with  his  fword  in  hand. 
'  This  lady  was  fo  ftartled  at  his  in- 
formation, that  (he  ran  into  my  apart- 
ment half  naked,  and  as  fhe  went 
down  ftairs,  aflced  what  reafon  could 
induce  him  to  have  carried  his  fword 
with  him.  Upon  which  he  gave  her 
to  underftand,  that  his  intention  was 
to  kill  the  bats.  I  believe  and.  hope  he 
had  no  other  defign  than  that  of  in- 
timidating me,  but  when  the  affair 
happened  I  was  of  a  different  opinion. 

Mrs.  S havingputon  hsrcloaths, 

fat  up  all  night  by  my  bed-fide,  and 
was  fo  good  as  to  afTure  me,  that  (he 
would  not  leave  me  until  I  ftiould  be 
fafely  delivered  from  the  apprehen- 
fionsthat  furrounded  me  in  this  houfe, 
to  which  (lie  and  the  do6lor  had  been 
the  principal  caufe  of  my  coming ;  for 
my  lord  had  haunted  and  importuned 
them  incefTantly  on  this  fuhje£l,  pro- 
tefting  that  he  loved  me  with  the  moll 
inviolable  affec~lion;  and  all  he  deiired 
was,  that  I  would  fit  at  his  table,  ma- 
nage his  family,  and  (hare  his  fortune. 
By  thefe  proreflions,  uttered  with  an 
air  of  honefty  and  good -nature,  he  had 
impofed  himfelf  upon  them  for  the  belt 
tempered  creature  upon  earth;  and 
then  ufed  all  their  influence  with  me 
to  take  him  into  favour.  This  hath 
been  the  cafe  with  a  great  many 
people,  who  had  but  a  fuperficial 
knowledge  of  his  difpoiition;  but  in 
the  courfe  of  their  acquaintance  they 
have  never  failed  to  dilcern  and  ac- 
knowledge their  miftake. 
'  The  do6lor  on  his  return  from  Tim- 
bridge,  to  which  place  he  had  made  a 
trip  by  himfelf,  feund  me  ill  a-bed, 
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and  the  whole  family  in  confufkm : 
furprized  and  concerned  at  this  difor- 
der,  he  entered  into  expoftulation  with 
my  lord,  who  owned,  that  the  caufe 
of  his  difpleafure  and  difquiet  was  no 
other  than  jealoufy  :  H had  in- 
formed him,  that  I  had  been  feen  to 
walk  out  with  Mr.  Bal —  in  a  morn- 
ing 5  and  that  our  correfpondence  had 
been  obferved  with  many  additional 
circumstances,  which  were  abfolutely 
falfe  and  groundlefs.  This  imputa- 
tion'was  no  fooner  underltood,  than 
it  was  refolved  that  the  accufer  mould 
be  examined  in  pretence  of  us  all. 
He  accordingly  appeared,  exceedingly 
drunk,  though  it  was  morning,  and  re- 
peated the  articles  of  the  charge  as  an. 
information  he  had  received  from  a 
man  who  came  from  town  to  hang 
the  bells,  and  was  long  ago  returned 
to  London. 

*  This  was  an  inftance  of  his  cunning 
and  addrefs,  which  did  not  forfake 
him  even  in  his  hours  of  intoxication* 
Had  he  fixed  the  calumny  on  any  one 
of  the  fervants,  he  would  have  been 
confronted  and  detected  in  his  falfe- 
hood.  Neverthelefs,  though  he  could 
not  be  legally  convicled,  it  plainly 
appeared  that  he  was  the  author  of" 
this  defamation,  which  incenfed  Mr. 
Bal—  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could 
fcarce  be  witheld  from  punifhinghim 
on  the  fpot  by  manual  chaflifement. 
However,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
abftain  from  fuch  immediate  ven- 
geance, as  a  ftcp  unworthy  of  his 
character  ;  and  the  affur  was  brought 
to  this  ifl'ue,  that  his  lordfhip  Ihould 
either  part  with  me  or  Mr.  H— —  j 
for  I  was  fully  determined  againft 
living  under  the  fame  roof  with  fucb, 
an  incendiary. 

«  This  alternative  being  propofed, 
my  lord  difraiffed  his  fteward,  and 
we  returned  to  town  with  the  do6lor 


and  Mrs.  S- 


for  I  had  imbibed 


fuch  horror  and  averfion  for  this  coun- 
try-feat (though  one  of  the  pleafantelt 
in  England)  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
live  in  it.  We  therefore  removed  to 
a  houfe  in  Bond  Street,  where  j  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  my  friends,  I  ex- 
erted ray  whole  power  and  complai- 
fance,  in  endeavours  to  keep  my 
huiband  in  good -humour;  but  wa? 
fo  unfuccefsr'ul  in  my  attempts,  that 
if  ever  he  was  worft-tempered,  more 
capricious,  or  intolerable,  at  one  time 
*  than 
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than  at  another,  this  was  the  feafon  in 
which  his  ill  humour  predominated  to 
the  moft  rancorous  degree.  I  was 
fcarce  ever  permitted  to  ftir  abroad, 
law  nobody  at  home  but  my  old  male 
friend  whom  I  have  mentioned  above, 
and  the  doctor  with  his  lady,  from 
whole  converfation  alib  I  was  at  laft 
excluded. 

«  Neverthelefs,  I  contrived  to  fteal  a 
meeting  now  and  then  with  my,  late 
benefactor,  for  whom  I  entertained  a 
great  flisre  of  affection,  exclu/ive  +£ 
that  gratitude  which  was  due  to  his 
generofity.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
I  compromifed  matters  with  my  lord  j 
for  he  was  as  free  of  his  purfe  as  I 
was  unwilling  to  ufe  it.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  unfriendly,  un- 
kind, and  ungrateful  in  me,  (now  that 
I  was  in  affluence)  to  avoid  all  inter- 
courfe  with  a  man  who  had  fupported 
me  in  adverfity.  I  think  people  can- 
not be  too  my  and  (crapulous  in  receiv- 
ing favours  ;  but  when  once  they  are 
conferred,  they  ought  never  to  forget 
the  obligation  :  and  I  was  never  more 
concerned  at  any  incident  of  my  life, 
than  at  hearing  that  this  gentleman  did 
not  receive  a  letter,  in  which  I  acknow- 
ledged the  laft  proof  cf  his  friendmip 
aud  liberality  which  I  hsd  occafien  to 
ufe,  becaufe  I  have  lince  learned  thai 
he  fufpected  me  of  neglect. 
'  But  to  return  to  my  fituation  in 
Bond  Street.  I  bore  it  as  well  as  I 
could  for  the  fpace  of  three  months, 
during  which  I  lived  in  the  midit  of 
fpies,  who  were  employed  to  watch  my 
conduct,  and  underwent  every  mor- 
tification that  malice,  power,  and  tol- 
ly, could  inflict.  Nay,  fo  ridiculous, 
fp  unreaibnable,  was  my  tyrant  in  his 
fpleen,  tiiat  he  declared  he  would  even 
be  jealous  of  Heydigger,  if  there  was 
no  other  man  to  incur  his  fufpicion. 
He  expected  that  I  fliould  fpend  my 
whole  time  with  him,  tete  a  tele  .- 
when  I  facrificed  my  enjoyment  to 
thefe  comfortable  parties,  he  never 
failed  to  lay  hold  on  fome  innocent 
expreffion  of  mine,  which  he  made  the 
foundation  of  a  quarrel  j  and  when  I 
(trove  to  avoid  thefe  difagreeable  mif- 
Jnterpretations,  by  reading  or  writing, 
he  inceflantly  tcazed  r.nd  tormented  me 
with  the  imputation  of  being  petviih, 
fullen,  and.referved. 
'Harraffed  by  this  infufferable  bchn- 
*  haviour,  I  communicated  my  cafe  to 


Dr.  S and  his  lady,  intimating 

that  I  neither  could  nor  would  ex- 
pofe  myfelf  any  longer  to  fuch  ufage. 
The  doctor  exhorted  me  to  bear  my 
fate  with  patience,  and  Mrs.  S 
was  lilent  on  the  fubject}  fo  that  I 
ftill  helitated  between  ftaying  and  go- 
ing} when  the  doctor,  being  one  night 
at  fuppcr,  happened  to  have  fome 
words  with  my  lord,  who  was  fo  vio- 
lently tranfported  with  paflion,  that  I 
was  actually  afraid  of  going  to  bed 
with  him }  and  next  morning  when 
he  awaked,  there  was  fuch  an  expref- 
lion  of  frantick  vvildnefs  in  his  coun- 
tenance, that  I  imagined  he  was  ac- 
tually diftracled. 

'  This  alarming  circumftance  con- 
firmed me  in  my  refolution  of  decamp- 
ing} and  I  accordingly  moved  my 
quarters  to  ahoufe  in  Sackville  Street, 
where  I  had  lodged  when  I  was  a 
widow.  From  thence  I  fent  a  meffage 

to  the  Duke  of  L ,  defiring  he 

would  make  my  lord  acquainted  with 
the  place  of  my  abode,  my  reafons 
for  removing,  and  my  intention  to 
defend  myfelf  againft  all  his  attempts. 
The  firft  night  of  this  feparation  I 
went  to  bed  by  myfelf,  with  as  much 
pleafure  as  a  man  would  feel  in  going 
to  bed  to  his  miftrefs,  whom  he  had 
long  (Elicited  in  vain  j  fo  rejoiced  was 
I  to  be  delivered  from  my  obnoxious 
bedfellow  ! 

*  From  thefe  lodgings  I  foon  moved 
to  Brook  Street,  where  I  had  not  long 
enjoyed  the  fweets  of  my  efcape,  when 
I  was  importuned  to  return,  by  a  new 
fteward  whom  my  lord  had  engaged 
in  the  room  of  H n.     This  gen- 
tleman, who  bore  a  very  fair  character, 
made  fuch  judicious  reprefentations, 
and  behaved  fo  candidly  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  function,  that  I  agreed 
he  mould  act  as  umpire  in  the  diffe- 
rence betwixt  us  ;  and  once  more  a 
reconciliation  was  effected,  though  his 
lordfhip  began  to  be  diflatisfied  even 
before  the  execution  of  our  agreement, 
in  confequence  of  which  he  attended 
me  to  Bath,  whither  I  went  for  the 
benefit  of  my  health,  which  was  not 
a  little  impaired. 

*  This  accommodation   had   a   fur- 
prizing  effect  upon  my  lover  }    who, 
notwithstanding    his    repeated  decla- 
rations, that  no  woman  fhould  ever 
gain  fuch  an  afcendency  over  his  heart 
as  to  be  able  to  give  iiijo  pain,  fuffer- 

«  ed 
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*  ed    all    the   agonies    of  difappointed 
'  love,  when  he  now  found  himlelf  de- 

*  prived  of  the  opportunities  of  feeing 
c  me,  and  behaved  very  differently  from 
'  what  he  had  imagined  he  mould  :  his 
'  words  and  a6lions  were  defperate  5  one 
'  of  his  expreffions  to  me  was,  "  It  is 
"  like  twifting  my  heart-firings,    and 
"  tearing  it  out  of  my  body."     Indeed 
'  I  mould  never  have  a6led  this  part, 

*  had  I   forefeen  what  he  would  have 
'  fuffered  $  but  I  protefl  I  believed  him 
1  when  he  faid  otherwife,  fo  much,  that 
4  his  declaration  on  thatfubje6l  was  the 
'  occafion   of  my  giving  him  upj  and 
'  it  was  now  too  late  to  retracl. 

*  In  our  expedition  to  the  Baih,    I 
<  was  accompanied  by  a  very  agreeable 

*  young  lady,  with  whom  I  palled  my 
'  time  very  happily,    amid  the    diver - 
'  lions  of  the  place,  which  fcreened  me, 
'  in  a  good  meafurr,  from  the  vexatious 
'  fociety  of  my  hopeful  partner.    From 

*  this  place  we  repaired   to  his  feat  in 
'  the  country,  where  we  fpent  a  few 
'  months,  and  thence  returned  again  to 
'  our  houfe  in  Bond  Street.  Here,  while 
'  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  by  illnefs, 
'  it  was  luppofed  my  indifpofition  was 
'  no    other    than    a   private    lying-in, 
«  though  I  was  under  the  roof  with  my 
«  lord,  and  attended  by  his  fervants. 

*  While  the  diflemper  continued,  my 
'  lord  (to  do  him  juftice)  behaved  with 

*  all  imaginable  tendernefs  and  carej 
'  and    his   concern  on    thefe  occafions 

*  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  a  ftrange 
'  inconfiflency    in   his    difpofition.     If 
«  his  aftions  were  at  all  accountable,  I 
'   fhould  think  he  took  pains  to  fret  me 
'  into  a  fever  fir  It,  in  order  to  manifell 
'  his   love    and    humanity   afterwards. 
«  When  I  recovered  my   ftrength   and 

*  fpirits,   I  went  abroad,  faw  company, 

*  and  fhould  have  been  eafy,    had   he 
'  been  contented  ;   but  as  my  fatisfac- 

*  tion  increafed,  his  good- humour  de- 
'  cayed,  and  he  baniflied  from  his  houfe, 

*  one  by  one,  all  the  people  whole  con- 

*  verfation   could   have   made  my  life 
'  agreeable. 

'  I  often  expoftulated  with  him  upon 

*  his   malignant  behaviour,    protefting 
'   my  delire   of   living  peaceably  with 

*  him,  and  begging  he  would  not  lay 
'  me  under  the  necellity  of  changing  my 

*  meafures.      He  was  deaf  to  all  my  rc- 
'  monftrances,  (though  I  warned  him 
'  moix;  than  once  of  the  event;)  perfifted 

*  in  his  maxims  of  perfecution  j  and, 


*  after  repeated  quarrels,  I  again  left 

*  his  houfe,  fully  determined  to  fuffer 
'  all  forts  of  extremity,  rather  than  fub- 

*  jecl  myfelf  to  the  tyranny  of  his  dif- 

*  polition. 

*  This  year  was  productive  of  one 

*  fatal  event,  which  I  felt  with  the  ut~ 
c  moil  fenfibility  of  forrow,  and  I  (hall 

*  always  remember  with  regret :  I  mean, 

*  the  death  of  Mr.  B ,  with  whom 

*  I  had  conftantly  maintained  an  inti- 

*  jriate    correfpondence    fmce    the   firfl 

*  commencement  of  our  acquaintance, 
'  He  was  one  of  the  mo(t  valuable  men, 
'  and  promifed  to  be  one  of  the  brighteft 

*  ornaments  that  this  or  any  other  age 

*  had  produced.     I  enjoyed  his  friend- 
'  Ihip  without  referve  5    and  fuch  was 
'  the  confidence  he  repofed  in  my  inte- 

*  gi'ity,  from  long   experience   of  my 

*  truth,    that  he  often  faid  he  would 

*  believe  my  bare  aflertion,  even  though 
it  mould  contradict  the  evidence  of 
his  own  fenfes.  Thefe  being  the  terms 
upon  which  we  lived,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  I  bore  the  lofs  of  him 
without  repining:  indeed  my  grief  was 
unfpeakable ;   and  though  the  edge  of 
it   be    now  fmoothed  by  the  lenient 
hand  of  Time,  I  (hall  never  ceafe  to 
cherifh  his  memory  with  the  moil  ten- 
der remembrance.    , 

*  During  the  laft  period  of  my  living 
with  my  lord,  I  had  agreed  to  the 
expediency  of  obtaining  an  a6l  of  par- 
liament, which  would  enable  him  to 
pay  his  debts  ;  on  which  occafion  there 
was  a  neceffity  for  cancelling  a  deed 
that  fubfifted  between  us,  relating  to 
a  feparate  maintenance  5  to  which,  on 
certain  provifions,  I  was  intitled:  and 
this  was  to  be  let  afide,  fo  far  as  it. 
interfered  with  the  abovementioned 
fcheme,  while  the  reft  of  it  (hould  re- 
main in  force.  When  this  affair  was 
about  to  be  tranfa£ted,  my  lord  very 
generoufly  infiited  upon  my  concur- 
rence, in' annulling  the  whole  fettle - 

*  ment  5  and  when  I  refufed  to  comply 

*  with  this  demand,  becaufe  this  was 

<  the  fole  refource  I  had  againll  his  ill- 

*  ufage,  he  would  not  proceed  in  the 

*  execution  of  his  plan,  though  bydrop- 
c  ping  it  he  hurt  nobody  but  himlelf; 

*  and  he  accufed  me  of  having  receded 
'  from  my  word,    after   I   had  drawn 
'  him  into  a  confiderable  expence. 

*  This  imputation  of  breaking  my 
'  word,  which  I  defy  the  whole  world 

<  to  prove  I  ever  did,  incenicd  me  the 

O  o  «  more. 
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*  more,  as  I  myfelf  had  propofed  the 
«  fcheme   for  his  fervice,    although   I 

*  knew  the  accomplishment  of  it  would 
'  endanger  the  validity  of  my  own  fet- 

*  tlement ;  and  my  indignation  was  ftill 

*  more  augmented  by  the  behaviour  of 
'  Mr.  G ,  who   had  always  pro- 

*  fefled  a  regard  for  my  intereft,  and 

*  upon  my  laft  accommodation  with  my 

*  lord,  undertaken  to  effect  a  reconci- 

*  liation  between  my  father  and  me  : 

*  but  when  he  was  queltioned  about  die 
'  particulars  of  this  difference,  and  ft- 

*  fired  to  declare  whether  his  lordfhip 
'  or  I  was  to   blame,  he  declined  the 

*  office  of  arbitrator,  refufed  to  be  ex- 
'  plicit  upon  the  fubject,  and  by  cer- 
'  tain  fhrewd  hum's  and  ha's  fignified 
'  his  difapprobation   of    my   conduct. 

*  Yet  this  very  man,  when  I  imparted 
'  to  him,  in  confidence,  my  intention 

*  of  making  another  retreat,  and  frank- 
'  ly  alked   his  opinion   of  my  defign, 
'  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the  juftice  of 

*  it  in  thefe  remarkable  words.  "  Ma- 
"  dam,  if  I  thought,  or  had  hopes  of 
*'  my  lord's  growing  better,  I  would 
"  down  on  my  knees  to  defire  you  to 
"  ftay;   but  as  I  have  not,  I  fay  no- 
"  thing." 

*  If  he  connived  at  my  conduct  in 
'  this  particular,  why  fhould  he  difap- 
'  prove  of  it,  when  all  I  afked  was  but 
'  common  juftice  ?  But  he  was  a  de- 
'  pendant}  and  therefore  I  excufe  his 
'  phlegmatick  (not  to  call  it  unfriend- 

*  ly)  behaviour.     Indeed  he  could  not 
'  be  too  cautious  of  giving  offence  to  his 
'  lordfhip,  who  fometimes   made   him 

*  feel  the  effects  of  that  wrath  which 

*  other  people   had  kindled;    particu- 

*  larly,  in  confequence  of  a  fmall  ad- 

*  venture  which  happened  about   this 
'  very  period  of  time. 

'  A  very  agreeable,  fprightly,  good- 
c  natured  young  man,  a  near  relation 

*  of  my  lord,    happened  to  be  at  our 

*  houfe  one  evening,  when  there  was  a 

*  fire  in  the  neighbourhood;  we  agreed 
'  to  go  and  fup  at  a  tavern,  enfamilh^ 

*  and  having  fpent  the  evening  with 
'  great  mirth  and   good -humour,  this 
1  young  gentleman,  who  was  naturally 
'  facetious,  in  taking  his  leave,  ialuted 
'  us  all  round.    My  lord,  who  had  be- 

*  fore  entertained  fome  jealoufy  of  his 
'  kinfman,   \vas  very  much  provoked 

*  by  this  trifling  incident,  but  very  pru- 

*  dently  fuppreffed  his  diipleafuie  till 

*  he  returned  to  his  own  houfe,  where 
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his  rage  co-operating  with  the  Cham- 
pagne he  had  drank,  inflamed  him  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  refolution,  that  he 
fprungupon  the  innocent  G— — n,  and 
collared  him  with  great  fury,  though 
he  was  altogether  unconcerned  in  the 
caufe  of  his  indignation. 

*  This  extravagant  and  frantick  be- 
haviour, added  to  the  other  grievances 
under  which  I  laboured,  haftened  my 
refolution  of  leaving  him ;  and  he  to 
this  day  blames  his  relation,  as  the 
immediate  caufe  of  my  efcape,  where- 
as he  ought  to  place  it  to  the  account 
of  his  own  raadnefs  and  indifcretion. 
When  I   retired  to  Park  Street,  he 
cautioned  all  my  tradefmen  (not  even 
excepting  my  baker)  againft  giving 
me  credit,  affuring  them  that  he  would 
not  pay  any  debts  I  mould  contract  j 
and  the  difficulties  to  which  I  was 
reduced,  in  confequence  of  this  cha- 
ritable declaration,  together  with  the 
reflection  of  what  I  had  fuffered,  and 
might  undergo,  from  the  caprice  and 
barbarity  of  his  difpofition,  affected 
my  health  fo  much,  that  I  was  taken 
again  ill,   and   my   life  thought  in 
danger. 

*  My  con  dilution,  however,  got  the 
better  of  my  diftemper,  and  I  was  or- 
dered into  the  country  by  my  phyfi- 
cians,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air$   fo 
that  I  found  myfelf  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  keeping  two  houfes,   when  I 
was  little  able  to  fupport  one,  and  fet 
up  my  chariot,  becaufe  I  could  not 
defray  the    expence  of   a   hackney- 
coach  3  for  I  had  as  much  credit  giv- 
en me  as  I  afked  for,  notwithstanding 
my  lord's  orders  to  the  contrary. 

*  Having  recruited  my  fpirits  in  the 
country,  I  returned  to  town,  and  was 
vifited  by  my  friends,  who  never  for- 
fook  me  in  adverfity  ;  and  in  the  fum- 
mer  removed    to   a  houfe  in  Effex, 
where  I  lived  a  few  months  in  great 
tranquillity,  unmolefted    by  my  ty- 
rant, who  fometimes  gave  me  a  whole 
year's   lefpite.     Here   I   ufed  to  ride 
and  drive  by  turns   (as  my  humour 
dictated)  with  horfes  which  were  lent 
me  ;  and  I  had  the  company  of  my 
lover,  and  another  gentleman,    who 
was  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and 
of  fingular  fervice  to  me  in  the  fe- 
quel. 

'  At  laft,  my  lord  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  place  of  my  abode, 
and  his  tormenting  humour  recurring, 

'  he 
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he  fet  out  for  my  habitation,  and  in 
the  morning  appeared  in  his  coach  and 

fix,   attended  by  Mr.  G n,   and 

another  perfon,  whom  he  had  engaged 
for  the  purpofe,  with  feveral  domef- 
ticks  armed.  I  immediately  fluit  up 
my  doors  at  his  approach,  and  refilled 
him  admittance,  which  he  endeavour- 
ed  to  obtain  by  a  fucceflion  of  prayers 
and  threats;  but  I  was  deaf  to  both, 
and  refolved  to  hold  out  to  the  laft. 
Seeing  me  determined,  he  began  his 
attack,  and  his  fervants  actually  fore - 
ed  their  way  into  the  houfe ;  upon 
which  I  retreated  up  ftairs,  and  for- 
tified  myfelf  in  my  apartment,  which 
the  affailants  ftormed  with  fuch  fury, 
that  the  door  began  to  give  way,  and 
I  retired  into  another  room. 
'  Whilft  I  remained  in  this  poft,  Mr. 
G— — n  demanded  a  parley,  in  which 
he  begged  I  would  favour  my  lord 
with  an  interview,  otherwife  he  knew 
not  what  might  be  the  confequence. 
To  this  remonftrance  I  replied,  that  I 
was  not  difpofed  to  comply  with  his 
requeft ;  and  that  though  their  defign 
fhoild  be  murder,  I  was  not  at  all 
afraid  of  death.  Upon  this  declara- 
tion  they  renewed  their  attacks,  which 
they  carried  on  with  indifferent  fuc- 
cefs  till  the  afternoon,  when  my  lord 
(as  if  he  had  been  at  play)  lent  a 
formal  meffage  to  me,  defiring  that 
all  hoftilities  mould  ceafe,  till  after 
both  parties  mould  have  dined.  At 
the  fame  time,  my  own  fervants  c?.me 
for  inftructions  ;  and  I  ordered  them 
to  let  him  have  every  thing  which  he 
fhould  call  for,  as  far  as  the  houfe 
would  afford. 

'  He  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe  of  this 
permifrion  j  but,  fitting  down  with  his 
companions,  eat  up  my  dinner  with- 
out  hefitation,  after  he  had  paid  me 
the  compliment,  of  defiling  to  know 
what  he  mould  fend  up  to  my  apart - 
ment.  Far  from  having  any  Itomach 
to  partake  of  his  meal,  I  fat  folitary 
upon  my  bed,  in  a  ftate  of  melancho- 
ly  expectation,  having  faftened  the 
door  of  the  outward  room  for  my  fe- 
curity,  while  I  kept  my  chamber  open 
for  the  convenience  of  air,  the  wea- 
ther  being  exceffively  hot. 
*  His  lordfhip  having  indulged  his 
appetite,  refumed  his  attempt,  and  all 
of  a  fudden  I  heard  a  noife  in  the 
next  room;  upon  which  I  ftarted  up, 
and  perceiving  that  he  had  got  into 
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my  anti-  chamber,  by  the  help  of  a 
bench  that  flood  under  the  window, 
I  flung-  to  the  door  of  my  room,  which 
I  locked  with  great  expedition,  and 
opening  another  that  communicated 
with  the  ftair-cafe,  ran  out  of  the 
houfe,  through  a  crowd  of  more  than. 
a  hundred  people,  whom  this  fray  had 
gathered  together. 

'  Being  univerfally  beloved  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  refpected  by  my 
lord's  fervants,  I  pafTed  among  them 
•ntouched,  and  took  refuge  in  a  neigh- 
bouring  cottage  ;  while  his  lordmip 
bawled  and  roared  for  aflittance,  be- 
ing  afraid  to  come  out  as  he  had  gone 
in.  Without  waiting  for  his  de- 
liberations,  I  changed  cloaths  with 
the  poor  woman  who  had  given  me 
fhelter,  and  in  her  blue  apron  and 
llraw-hat  fallied  out  into  the  fields, 
intending  to  feek  protection  at  the 
houfe  of  a  gentleman  not  far  off, 
though  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
road  that  lead  to  it.  However,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
farmer,  who  undertook  to  conduct  m« 
to  the  place  ;  otherwife  I  fhould  have 
miffed  my  way,  and  in  all  probabU 
lity  lain  in  the  fields  j  for,  by  thij 
time,  it  was  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
*  Under  the  direction  of  this  guide,  I 
traveried  he  dges  and  ditches,  (for  I 
would  not  venture  to  travel  in  the 
highway,  left  I  mould  fall  into  the 
hands  of  my  purfutr)  and  after  I 
had  actually  tumbled  in  the  mire,  and 
walked  fix  or  feven  long  miles  by  the 
help  of  a  good  fpirit,  which  never 
failed  me  on  i'uch  occaiions,  I  arrived 
at  the  place,  and  rung  the  bell  at  the 
garden-  gate  for  admittance.  Seeing 
my  figure,  which  was  very  uncouth, 
together  with  my  draggled  condition, 
they  denied  me  entrance  ;  but  when 
they  underltood  who  I  was,  iinme- 
diately  opened  the  door,  and  I  was 
hoipitably  entertained,  after  having 
been  the  fubject  of  mirth,  on  account 
of  my  drcfs  and  adventure. 
«  Next  day  I  returned  and  took  pof- 
feflion  of  my  houfe  again,  where  I  re- 
fumed  my  former  amufem*nts,  which 
I  enjoyed  in  quiet  for  the  fpace  of  a 
whole  month,  waiting  with  refigna- 
tipnfor  the  ifTueof  my  law-fuit  j  when 
one  afternoon  I  was  apprized  of  his 
lordfhip1  s  approach  by  one  of  my 
fpies,  whom  I  always  employed  to 
reconnoitre  the  road  ;  and  fo  fortunate 
O  o  2  '  was 
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was  I  in  the  choice  of  thefe  fcouts,  that 
I  never  was  betrayed  by  one  of  them, 
though  they  were  often  bribed  for  that 
purpofe. 

*  I  no  fooner  received  this   intelli- 
gence, than  I  ordered  my  horfe  to  be 
faddled,  and   mounting,    rode  out  of 
fight  immediately,  directing  my  courfe 
a  different  way  from  the  London  road. 
I  had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  track, 
when  my  career  was  all  of  a  fudden 
flopped  by  a  five-bar  gate,  which,  af- 
ter forne  hefitation,  I  refolved  to  lefp, 
(my  horfe  being  an  old  hunter)    if  I 
mould  find  myfelf  purfued.     How- 
ever, with  much  difficulty  I  made  a 
ftiiftto  open  it,  and  arrived  in  fafety 
at  the  houfe  of  my  very  good  friend 
Mr.  G          ,  who  being  a  juftice  of 
the  peace,  had  promifed  me  his  pro- 
tection, if  it  mould  be  wanted. 

*  Thus   fecured    for  the   prefent,   I 
fent  out  fpies  to  bring  information  of 
his  lordfhip's  proceedings,  and  under- 
ftood  that  he  had  taken  pofleflion  of 
my  houfe,  turned  my  fervants  adrift, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  my 
moveables,  cloaths,  and  papers.     As 
for  the  papers,  they  were  of  no  confe- 
quence,   but  of  deaths  I  had  a  good 
ftock;  and  when  I  had  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  he  did  not  intend  to  relin- 
quifh  his  conqueft,  I  thought  it  was 
high  time  for  me  to  remove  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  his  quarters.     Accord- 
ingly, two  days  after  my  efcape,  I  fet 
out  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  a 
chariot  and   four,   which  I  borrowed 
of  my  friend,  attended  by  a  footman, 
who  was  a  ftout  fellow  and  well  arm- 
ed, J   myfelf  being  provided  with  a 
brace  of  good   piftols,  which  I  was 
fully  determined  to  ufe  againft  any 
perfbnwho  fhould  prefume  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  me,  except  my  lord, 
for  whom  a  lefs  mortal  weapon  would 
have  fufEced,  luch  as  a  bodkin  or  a 
tinder  box.   Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  my  intention,    than  the  defire  of 
hurting  any  living  creature,  much  lefs 
my  hufband;  my  defign  was  only  to 
defend  myfelf  from  cruelty  and  op- 
preffion,  which  I  knew,  by  fatal  ex- 
perience, would  infallibly  be  my  lot, 
mould  he  get  me  into  his  power  5  and 
I  thought  I  had  as  good  a  right  to  pre- 

"ferve  my  happinefs,  as  that  which 
every  individual  has  to  preferve  his 
life,  efpecially  againft  a  fet  of  ruffians, 


who  were  engaged  to  rob  me  of  it 

for  a  little  dirty  lucre. 
1  In  the  midlt  of  our  journey,  the 
footman  came  up,  and  told  me  I  was 
dogged  ;  upon  which  I  looked  out, 
and  feeing  a  man  riding  by  the  cha- 
riot-fide, prefented  one  of  my  piftols 
out  at  the  window,  and  preferved  that 
pofture  of  defence  until  he  thought 
proper  to  retreat,  and  rid  me  of  the 
fears  that  attended  his  company.  I 
arrived  in  town,  and  changing  my 
equipage,  hired  an  open  chaife,  in 
which  (though  I  was  almoft  ftarved 
with  cold)  I  travelled  to  Reading, 
which  I  reached  by  ten  next  morning ; 
and  from  thence  proceeded  farther  in 
the  country,  with  a  view  of  taking  re- 
fuge with  Mrs.  C-  •  ,  who  was  my 
particular  friend.  Here  I  mould  have 
found  fhelter,  though  my  lord  had 
been  before-hand  with  me,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prepoflefs  her  againft  my 
conducl,  had  not  the  houfe  been  croud- 
ed  with  company>  among  whom  I 
could  not  pofiibly  have  been  concealed, 
efpecially  from  her  brother,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  my  perfecutor. 
*  Things  being  thus  fituated,  I  en- 
joyed but  a  very  mort  interview  with 
her,  in  which  her  forrow  and  perplex- 
ity on  my  account  appeared  with  great 
expreflion  in  her  countenance  $  and 
though  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  af- 
ford me  the  relief  I  expected,  flie  in 
the  moft  gentleel  manner  fent  after 
me  a  fmall  fum  of  money,  thinking 
that,  confidenng  the  hurry  in  which 
I  left  my  houfe,  I  might  have  occafion 
for  it  on  the  road.  1  was  by  this  time 
benumbed  with  cold,  fatigued  with 
travelling,  and  almoft  fretted  to  death 
by  my  difappointment.  However, 
this  was  no  time  to  indulge  defpon- 
dence  5  fmce  nobody  could  or  would 
afnft  me,  I  ftood  the  more  in  need  of 
my  own  refolution  and  prefence  of 
mind.  After  fome  deliberation,  I 
fteered  my  courfe  back  to  London  j 
and  being  unwilling  to  return  by  the 
fame  road  in  which  I  came,  as  well  as 
impatient  to  be  at  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney, I  chofe  the  Bagfhot  way,  and 
ventured  to  cro is  the  heath  by  moon- 
light. 

'  Here  I  was  attacked  by  a  footpad 
armed  with  a  broad-lword,  who  came 
up  and  demanded  my  money.  My 
ilock  amounted  to  twelve  guineas ; 
.<  and 
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and  I  forefaw,  that  mould  I  be  ftrlpped 
of  the  whole  fum,  I  could  not  travel 
without  difcovering  who  I  was,  and 
confequently  running  the  rifle  of  be- 
ing detected  by  my  purfuer.  On 
thefe  confederations  I  gave  the  fellow 
three  guineas  and  fome  filver;  with 
which  he  was  Ib  far  from  being  fatif- 
fied,  that  he  threatened  to  fearch  me 
for  more:  but  I  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  proceed,  and  by  good  fortune 
efcaped  that  ceremony;  though  I  was 
under  fome  apprehenfion  of  being 
overtaken  with  a  piftol-bullet  in  my 
flight,  and  therefore  held  down  my 
head  in  the  chaife,  in  imitation  of  fome 
great  men,  who  are  laid  to  have  duck- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  in  the  day  of 
battle. 

'  My  fears  happened  to  be  difap- 
pointed.  I  lay  at  an  inn  upon  the 
road,  and  next  day  arrived  in  town, 
in  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  diftrefsj 
for  I  knew  not  where  to  fix  my  habi- 
tation, and  was  deftitute  of  all  means 
of  fupport.  In  this  dilemma,  I  ap- 
plied to  my  lawyer,  who  recommend- 
ed me  to  the  houfe  of  a  tradefman  in 
Wettminfter,  where  I  lodged  and 
boarded  upon  credit  with  my  faithful 
Abigail,  (whom  I  mall  distinguish  by 

the  name   of  Mrs.  S r)  for   the 

fpace  of  ten  weeks,  during  which  I 
law  nobody,  and  never  once  itirred 
abroad. 

*  While  I  was  thus  harraflcd  out  of 
all  enjoyment  of  life,  and  reduced  to 
the  utmoft  indigence,  by  the  cruelty 
of  my  perfecutor,  who  had  even  (trip- 
ped me  of  my  wearing-apparel ,  I  made 
a  conqueft  of  Lord  D ,  a  noble- 
man who  is  now  dead,  and  therefore 
I  mall  fay  little  of  his  character, 
which  is  perfectly  well  known :  this 
only  will  I  obferve,  that  next  to  my 
own  tyrant,  he  was  the  perfon  of 
whom  I  had  the  greatelt  abhorrence. 
Neverthelefs,  when  thefe  two  came  in 
competition,  I  preferred  the  offers  of 
this  new  lover,  which  were  very  con- 
fiderable ;  and  as  an  afylum  was  the 
chief  thing  I  wanted,  agreed  to  fol- 
low him  to  his  country-feat,  whither 
I  actually  fent  my  cloaths,  which  I 
had  purchafed  upon  credit. 
'  However,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
I  changed  my  mind,  and  fignified  my 
refolution  in  a  letter,  defiring,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  my  baggage  might  be 
lent  back.,  In  conjequence  of  this 


meflage,  I  expected  a  vifit  from  him, 
in  all  the  rage  of  indignation  and  dif- 
appointment,  and  gave  orders,  that 
he  fhould  not  be  admitted  into  my 
houfe:  yet,  notwithltanding  this  pre- 
caution, he  found  means  to  procure 
entrance;  and  one  of  the  firft  objects 
that  I  faw  next  morning  in  my  bed- 
chamber, was  my  lover,  armed  with 
his  horfe-whip,  againlt  which  (from 
the  knowledge  of  the  man)  I  did  not 
think  myfelf  altogether fecure;  though 
I  was  not  much  alarmed,  becaufe  I 
believed  mylelf  fuperior  to  him  in  point 
of  bravery,  fhould  the  worft  come  to 
the  worlt;  but,  contrary  to  my  expec- 
tation, and  his  uiual  behaviour  to  our 
lex,  he  accoited  me  very  politely,  and 
began  to  expostulate  upon  the  con- 
tents of  my  letter.  I  freely  told  him, 
that  I  had  rafhly  aflented  to  his  pro- 
pofal,  for  my  own  convenience  only; 
that  when  I  reflected  on  what  I  had 
done,  I  thought  it  ungenerous  in  me 
to  live  with  him  upon  thefe  terms ; 
and  that,  as  I  did  not  like  him,  and 
could  not  diflemble,  fuch  a  corref- 
pondence  could  never  tend  to  the  fa- 
tisfaction  of  either.  He  allowed  the 
inference  was  jult,  though  he  was  very 
much  chagrined  at  my  previous  pro- 
ceeding: he  relinquifhed  his  claim, 
reltored  my  cloaths,  and  never  after- 
wards upbraided  me  with  my  conduct 
in  this  affair;  though  he  at  one  time 
own^d,  that  he  ftill  loved  me,  and 
ever  Should,  becaufe  I  had  ufed  him 
ill;  a  declaration  that  Strongly  marks 
the  peculiarity  of  his  character.  As 
for  my  own  part,  I  own  that  my  be- 
haviour on  this  occafion  is  no  other 
way  excuiable,  than  on  account  of  the 
milerable  perplexity  of  my  circum- 
Itances,  which  were  often  fo  calami- 
tous, that  I  wonder  I  have  not  been 
compelled  to  take  fuch  fteps  as  would 
have  rendered  my  conduct  much  more 
exceptionable  than  it  really  is. 
'  At  laft  all  my  hopes  were  blaSted 
by  the  iflue  of  my  fuit,  which  was  de- 
termined in  favour  of  my  lord.  Even 
then  I  re f ufed  to  yield;  on  the  con- 
trary, coming  out  of  retirement,  I 
took  lodgings  in  Suffolk  Street,  and 
lit  my  tyrant  at  defiance.  But,  being 
unwilling  to  trult  my  doors  to  the  care 
of  other  people,  J  hired  an  houfe  in 
Conduit  Street;  and  no  focner  ap- 
peared in  the  world  again,  than  I  was 
lurrounded  by  divers  and  fundry  forts 

«  of 
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of  admirers.  I  believe  I  received  the 
incenfe  and  addrefles  of  all  kinds  un- 
der the  fun,  except  that  fort  which 
was  moft  to  my  liking,  a  man  capable 
of  contracting  and  infpiring  a  mutual 
attachment}  butfuch  a  one  is  equally 
rare  and  ineftimable:  not  but  that  I 
own  myfelf  greatly  obliged  to  all  thofe 
wbocultivated  my  good  graces,  though 
they  were  very  little  beholden  to  me ; 
for  where  I  did  not  really  love,  I  could 
never  profefs  that  pafllon  j  that  fort  of 
diflimulation  is  a  llavery  that  no  ho- 
neft  nature  will  undergo.  Except  one 
worthy  young  man  whom  I  fometimes 
faw,  they  were  a  ftrange  medley  of 
infignificant  beings  ;  one  was  infipid, 
another  ridiculoufly  affected  j  a  third 
void  of  all  education;  a  fourth  alto- 
gether inconfiftent ;  and,  in  ihort,  I 
fojund  as  many  trifling  characters  a- 
mong  the  men,  as  ever  I  obferved  in 
my  own  fex.  Some  of  them  I  endea- 
voured to  bring  over  to  my  maxims, 
while  they  attempted  to  make  a  pro- 
felyte  of  me  j  but  finding  the  tafk  im- 
practicable on  both  fides,  we  very 
wifely  dropped  each  other. 
'  At  length,  however,  I  was  blefled 
with  the  acquaintance  of  one  noble- 
man, who  is,  perhaps,  the  firft  cha- 
racter in  England,  in  point  of  honour, 
integrity,  wit,  fenfe,  and  benevolence: 
when  I  have  thus  diftinguifhed  him, 

I   need  fearce  mention    Lord  . 

This  great,  this  good  man,  pofleffes 
every  accomplifhment  requifite  to  in- 
fpire  admiration,  love,  and  elteem. 
With  infinitely  more  merit  than  al- 
moft  ever  fell  to  one  man's  ihare,  he 
manifefts  fuch  diffidence  of  his  own 
qualifications,  as  cannot  fa:l  to  pre- 
pofTefs  every  company  in  his  favour. 
He  feems  to  obferve  nothing,  yet  fees 
every  thing;  his  manner  of  telling  a 
ftory,  and  making  triflts  elegant,  is 
peculiar  to  himielf;  and  though  he 
has  a  thoufand  oddities,  they  ferve 
only  to  make  him  more  agreeable. 
After  what  I  have  laid,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  I  was  enamoured  of  his 
ptrion :  but  this  was  not  the  cafe; 
love  is  altogether  capricious  and  fan- 
cifulj  yet  1  admire,  honour,  and 
efteem  him  to  the  highell  degree,  and 
when  I  obferve,  that  his  character  re- 
fembled  that  of  my  dear  departed 

friend   Mr.  B ,    or   rather,    that 

Mr.  B ,  had  he  lived,  would  have 

reiembled  Lord  — — ,  I  pay  the  higheft 


compliment  I  can  conceive  both  to  the 

living  and  the  dead. 

*  In  this  nobleman's  friend/hip  and 
converfatjon  I  thought  myfelf  happy; 
though  I  was,  as  ufual,  expofcd  to  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  my  lord,  who, 
one  day,  while  I  was  favoured  with 
the  company  of  this  generous  friend, 
appeared  at  my  door  in  his  coach,  at- 
tended by  another  gentleman,  who 
demanded  entrance  with  an  air  of 
authority.  A  very  honeft  footman, 
who  had  been  long  in  my  fervice,  ran 
up  (lairs  in  the  utmoft  confternation, 
and  gave  me  an  account  of  what  had 
happened  below.  Upon  which,  I  told 
him  he  had  nothing  to  anfwer  for, 
and  ordered  him  to  keep  the  door  faft 
/hut  againft  all  oppofition  :  though  I 
was  |b  much  affected  with  this  unex- 
pected aflault,  that  Lord faid, 

he  was  never  more  furprized  and  (hock- 
ed in  his  life,  than  at  the  horror  which, 
appeared  in  my  countenance,  when  I 
law  the  coach  flop  at  my  door. 

'  My  little  hero  being  refufed  admit- 
tance, went  away,  threatened  to  return 
(peedily  with  a  reinforcement  j  and 
during  this  interval,  I  provided  mylelf 
with  a  foldier,  whom  I  placed  centi- 
nei  at  the  door,  within  fide,  to  guard 
me  from  the  danger  of  fuch  affaults 
for  the  future.  My  lord,  true  to  his 
promile,  marched  back  with  his  auxi- 
liaries, reinforced  with  a  conftable, 
and  repeated  his  demand  of  being  ad- 
mitted ;  and  my  foldier  opening  the 
fa(h,  in  order  to  anfwer  him,  accord- 
ing to  my  directions,  he  no  fooner  per- 
ceived the  red  coat,  than  he  was  ieized 
with  fuch  a  pannick,  that  he  inftant- 
ly  fled  with  great  precipitation;  and 
when  he  recounted  the  adventure,  like 
Falftaff  in  the  play,  multiplied  my 
guard  into  a  whole  file  of  mufque- 
teers.  He  alfo  made  a  mi  ft  to  dif- 
cover  the  gentleman,  who  had  been 
fo  kind  as  to  lend  me  one  of  his  com- 
pany, and  complained  of  him  to  the 

Duke  of  N ,  in  hopes  of  feeing 

him  broke  for  his  mifdemeanor;  but 
in  that  expectation  he  was  luckily  dif- 
appointed. 

«  Perceiving  that  in  England  I  (hould 
never  enjoy  peace,  but  be  continually 
fubject  to  thole  alarms  and  difquiets 
which  had  already  impaired  my  health, 
and  fpirits,  I  relolved  to  repair  again 
to  France,  my  beft  refuge  and  fure  re- 
treat from  the  pcrfecution  of  my  ty- 
*  runt. 
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*  rant.  Yet,  before  I  took  this  ftep,  I 
endeavoured,  by  the  advice  of  my 
friends,  to  conceal  myfelf  near  Wind- 
for;  but  was  in  a  little  time  difcover- 
ed  by  my  lord,  and  hunted  out  of  my 
lurking-place  accordingly.  I  then 
removed  to  Chelfea,  where  I  fuffered 
inconceivable  uneafineis  and  agitation 
of  mind,  from  the  nature  of  my  fitua- 
tion,  my  tranquillity  being  thus  in- 
ceffantly  invaded  by  a  man  who  could 
not  be  fatisfied  with  me,  and  yet  could 
not  live  without  me:  fo  that,  though 
I  was  very  much  indifpofed,  I  fet  out 
for  France,  by  the  way  of  the  Hague, 
as  the  war  had  fhut  up  all  other  com- 
munication, having  no  other  attendant 

but  my  woman  S r;  who,  though 

{he  dreaded  the  fea,  and  was  upon  the 
brink  of  matrimony,  would  not  quit 
me  in  fuch  a  calamitous  condition, 
until  I  was  joined  by  my  footman  and 
other  maid,  whom  I  ordered  to  fol- 
low me  with  the  baggage.  But,  be- 
fore my  departure,  I  fent  a  meflage  to 

Lord ,   demanding  my  cloaths, 

which  he  had  feized  in  Eflexj  and  he 
refufing  to  deliver  them,  I  was  obliged 
to  equip  myfelf  anew  upon  credit. 
'  I  was  fupplied  with  money  for  my 
journey  by  my  good  friend  L  •  ; 
and  after  a  fhort  and  pleafant  pafTage, 
arrived  at  theHague, where  I  ftayedtwo 

months,  and  parted  with  S r,  on 

whom  I  fettled  an  annuity  of  five  and 
twenty  pounds,  payable  out  of  the 
provifion  which  I  had  or  might  obtain 
from  my  hufband.  The  fame  allow- 
ance had  I  pi  evailed  upon  Lord  B— — 
to  grant  to  another  maid,  who  at- 
tended me  while  I  lived  in  his  houfe. 
'  I  did  not  much  relifti  the  people  in 
Holland,  becaufe  they  feemed  entirely 
devoted  to  felf-intereft,  without  any 
tafte  for  pleafure  or  politenefsj  a  fpe- 
cies  of  dilpolition  that  could  not  be 
very  agreeable  to  me,  who  always  de- 
fpifed  money,/  had  an  unbounded  be- 
nevolence of  heart,  and  loved  pleafure 
beyond  every  other  confideration.— 
When  I  fay  pleafure,  I  would  not  be 
underftood  to  mean  fenfuality,  which 
conftitutes  the  fupreme  happinefs  of 
thofe  only  who  are  void  of  lentiment 
and  imagination.  Neverthelefs,  I  re- 
ceived fome  civilities  in  this  place  j 
and  among  the  reft,  the  reputation  of 
having  for  my  lover  the  King  of 

P 's  minifter,  who  was  young  and 

airy,  and  vifited  me  often  i  circuin- 
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ftances  that  were  fufficieht  to  lay  me 
under  the  imputation  of  an  amour, 
which  I  frequently  incurred  without 
having  given  the  leaft  caufe  of  fu- 
fpicion. 

f  Having  taken  leave  of  my  Dtltcti 
friends,  I  departed  from  the  Hague,  in 
company  with  an  Englifh  woman, 
whom  I  had  chofe  for  that  purpofe, 
and  arrived  at  Antwerp,  with  much 
difficulty  and  danger,  the  highway  be- 
ing infefted  with  robbers.  After  hav- 
ing repofed  myfelf  a  few  days  in  this 
city,  I  hired  a  coach  for  myfeif,  and 
let  out,  with  my  companion,  for  Bnaf- 
fels  j  but  before  we  reached  Mechlio, 
our  vehicle  was  attacked  by  two  huf- 
fars,  who,  with  their  fabres  drawn, 
obliged  the  coachman  to  drive  into  a 
wood  near  the  road.  I  at  firft  ima- 
gined they  wanted  to  examine  our  paff- 
ports,  but  was  foon  too  well  convinced 
of  their  defign  j  and  though  very  much 
(hocked  at  the  difcovery,  found  refo- 
lution  enough  to  fupprefs  my  concern^ 
fo  that  it  Yliould  not  aggravate  the 
terrors  of  the  young  worn  an,  who  had 
almoft  died  withapprehenfion.  I  even 
encouraged  her  to  hop^  for  the  beftj 
and  addreffing  myielf  to  the  robbers 
in  French,  begged  in  the  raoft  fup- 
pliant  manner,  that  they  would  fpare 
our  lives  j  upon  which  one  of  them, 
who  was  a  little  fellow,  affured  me  in 
the  fame  language,  that  we  had  no- 
thing to  fear  for  our  perfons. 
*  When  we  were  conveyed  in  a  ftate 
of  dreadful  fufpence  above  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  into  the  wood,  the  ruf- 
fians came  into  the  coach,  and  taking 
my  keys,  which  I  kept  ready  in  my 
hand  for  them,  opened  three  large 
trunks  that  contained  my  baggage* 
and  emptying  them  of  eveiy  thing 
but  my  hoops  and  a  few  books,  pack- 
ed  up  their  booty  in  a  cloth  j  then 
robbed  me  of  my  money  and  jewels, 
even  to  my  flioe-buckjes  and  fleeve- 
buttons,  took  my  footman's  laced  hat, 
and  gave  it,  by  way  of  gratification, 
to  a  peafant,  who  came  from  behind 
the  bullies,  and  afliited  them  in  pack- 
ing. 

«  This  affair  being  difpatched,  they 
ordered  us  to  return  to  the  road  by  a 
different  way  from  that  in  which  we 
were  carried  into  the  wood;  and 
mounting  their  horfes,  rode  off  with 
the  plunder,  though  not  before  the 
*  little  fellow,  who  was  the  leaft  fero- 

'  cious 
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«  cious  of  the  two,  had  come  and  fhaken 

*  me  by  the  hand,  williing  us  a  good 
«  journey  ;  a  compliment  which  I  hear- 

*  tily  returned,    being  extremely  well 

*  pleafed  with  the  retreat  of  two  fuch 

*  companions,  who  had  detained  us  a 
4  whole  half  hour?  during  which,  not- 

*  withstanding  the  afTurance  I  had  re- 

*  ceived,  I  was  in  continual  apprehen- 

*  fion  of  feeing  their  operation  concluded 
'  with  the  murder  of  us  all ;  for  I  fuppole 
'  they  were  of  that  gang,  who  had  1'orne 
4  time  before  murdered  a  French  officer, 

*  and  ufed1  a  lady  extremely  ill,    after 
«  having  rifled  her  of  all  me  had. 

'  Having  thus  undergone  pillage,  and 

*  being  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  in- 
'  digence  in  a  foreign  land,  it  is  not  to 
«  be   fuppofed  that  my  reflections  were 
'  very  comfortable;   and  yet,  though  I 
«  fuftained  the  whole  damagej  I  was  the 

*  only  peribn  in  the  company  who  bore 
'  the  accident  with  any  reiblution  and 
«  prefence  of  mind.  My  coachman  and 
',  yalet  feemed  quite  petrified  with  fear; 
'  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  repeated  my 

*  directions,  that  the  former  drove  far- 
'  ther  into  the  wood,  and  took  the  firft 
'  turning  to  the  right,  in  order  to  re- 
'  gain   the  road,  according  to  the  com- 
«  inand  of  the  robbers,  which  I  did  not 
'  chuie  to  difobey. 

'  This  misfortune  I  fufFered  by  the 
'  mifm formation  I  received  at  Antwerp, 
'  where  I  would  have  provided  myfelf 
'  with  an  efcort,  had  not  I  been  allured, 

*  that  there  was  not  the  lea  it  occaiion 
'  to  put  myfelf  to  fuch  extraordinary 
'  cxpence:  and  indeed  the  robbers  took 
'  the  only  half  hour  in  which  they  could 
'  have  had  an  oportunity  of  plundering 
'  us  j  for  we  no  fooner  returned  into  the 
'  highway,  than  we  met  with  the  French 

*  artillery  coming  from  BrufTels,  which 
'  was  a  fecit rity  to  us  during  the  reft  of 
.'  our  journey.   We  were  afterwards  in- 
'  formed,  at  a  fmall  village,  that  there 
'  was  actually  a  large  gang  of  deferters, 
'  who  harboured   in  that  wood,   from 
«  which  they  made   excurfions    in  the 
'  neighbourhood,  and  kept  the  peafants 
'  in  continual  alarms. 

*  Having  proceeded  a  little  way,  we 
«  were  (topped  by  the  artillery  croifmg 
'  a  bridge  ;  and  as  the  train  was  very 
«  long,  muft  have  been  detained  till 
'  night,  had  not  a  foldier  informed  me, 

*  that   if  I  would  take  the  trouble  to 

*  come  out  of  my  coach,  and  apply  to 
«  the  commandant,  he  would  order  them 
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*  to  halt,  and  allow  me  to  pafs.   I  took 
'  the  man's  advice,  and  was    by  him 
'  conduced,     with    much     difficulty, 
1  through  the  crowd  to   fome  officers, 
'  who  feemed  fcarce  to  dcferve  the  name; 
'  for  when  I  fignified  rny  requeft',   they 
'  neither  rofe  up,  nor  defired  me  to  fit 

*  down  ;  but  lolling  in  their  chairs,  with 

*  one  leg  itretched  out,  afked,  with  an 
'  air  of  difrefpeitful  raillery,  where  I 

*  was  going;   and  when    I    anfwered, 
"  To  Paris;"  defired  to  know  what  I 
'  would  do  there. 

'  I,  who  am  naturally  civil  where  I 

*  am   civilly   ufed,   and   faucy   enough 

*  where  I    think  myfelf  treated    with 

*  difregard,  was  very  much  piqued  at 
'  their  infolent  and  unmannerly  beha- 

*  viour,  and  began  to  reply  to  their  im- 

*  pertinent  queftions  very  abruptly;    fo 
'  that  a  very  tart  dialogue  would  have 
'  enfued,  had  not  the  converfation  been 
'  interrupted  by   a   tall,  thin,  genteel, 
'  young  French  nobleman,  an  officer  in 

*  the  army,  who  chancing  to  come  in, 

*  alked  with  great   politenefs,   what  I 

*  would  pleafe  to  have.    I  then  repeated 

*  my  defire,  and  produced  my  paffports, 
'  by  which  he  learned  who  I  was.     He 

*  i  immediately  gave  orders  that  my  coach 
'  mould  pafs;    and  afterwards    vifited 
1  me  at  Paris,  having  obtained  my  per- 
4  miffion ,  and  taken  my  addrefs  at  part- 

*  ing  ;   while  the  others,  underitanding 

*  my  name  and  quality,  afked  pardon 
'  for  their  impolite  carnage,  which  they 

*  told  me  was  owing  to  the  reprefenta- 

*  tion  of  the  foldier,  who  gave  them  to 
'  understand,  that  I  was  a  itrolling  ac- 
'  trel's. 

*  I  could  not  help  laughing  heartily 

*  at  this  mirtake,  which  might  have  pro- 

*  ceeded  from  the  circumitances  of  my 
'  appearance,  my  footman  having  been 
'  obliged  to  change  hats  with  the  pea- 
1  fant,  and  myfelfbeing  without  buckles 

*  in  my  (hoes,  and  buttons  in  my  riding 
{  fhirt,    while  my  countenance  (till  re- 
'  tained  marks  of  the  fear  and  confufion 

*  I  had  undergone.     After  all,  perhaps 

*  the  fellow  was  a  droll,  and  wanted 
<  to  entertain  himfelf  at  my  expence. 

*  The  day'  was  fo  far  confumed  in 
--'  theie  adventures,  that  I  was  obliged 

'  to  take  up  my  lodgings  at  Mechliii, 

*  where  I  addrefled  myfelf  to  the  inten- 
1  dant,   giving  him  an  account  of  the 
'  difafter  I  had  met  with,  and  defiling  I 
'  might  have  credit  at  the  inn,  as  our 

*  whole  company  could  not  raife  the 

«  value 
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value  of  a  fix-pence.  This  gentle- 
m-in,  though  a  provincial,  was  polite 
in  his  way,  and  not  only  granted  ray 
requeft,  but  invited  me  to  lodge  at  his 
own  houfe.  I  accordingly  gave  him 
my  company  at  1  upper,  but  did  not 
chufe  to  fleep  in  his  quarters,  becaufe 
he  appeared  to  be  what  the  French  call 
un  <vieux  cLsbaucke. 
'  Next  day  he  lent  a  trumpet  to  the 
general,  v/ith  a  detail  of  my  misfor- 
tune, in  hopes  of  retrieving  what  I 
hnd  loft;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
poffible  fearch,  I  was  fain  to  put  up 
with  my  damage,  which,  in  linen, 
laces,  cloaths,  and  baubles,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  feven  hundred  pounds  : 
a  lofs  which  never  deprived  me  of  one 
moment's  reft;  for  though  I  lodged  at 
a  miferable  inn,  and  lay  in  a  paltry 
bed,  I  flept  as  found  as  if  nothing 
extraordinary  had  happened,  after  I 
had  written  to  London  and  Paris,  di- 
recting that  the  payment  of  my  bills 
of  credit  might  be  (topped.  Indeed, 
I  know  but  of  two  misfortunes  in  life 
capable  of  depreffing  my  fpirits;  name- 
ly, the  lofs  of  health  and  friends  j  all 
others  may  be  prevented  or  endured. 
The  articles  of  that  calamity  which  I 
chiefly  regretted,  were  a  picture  of 
Lord  W  m,  and  fome  inimitable 
letters  from  Mr.  B . 

*  From  Mechlin  I  proceeded  to  Bruf- 
fcls,  where  being  known,  I  got  credit 
ior  fome    neceffaries,  and    borrowed 
twenty  guineas,  to  defray  the  expeiics: 
of  my  journey  to  Paris.  Having  con- 
fulted  with  my  friends  about  the  fafelt 
method  of  travelling  throughFianders, 
I  was  perfuaded  to  take  places  in  the 
publick  voiture;   and  accordingly  de- 
parted, not  without  fears  of  finding  one 
part  of  the  country  as  much  inteftetl 
with  robbers  as  another.  Norwere  theie 
apprehenlions  afTuaged  by  the  conver- 
fation  of  my  fellow -travellers,   who 
being  of  the  lower  Ibrt  of  ptople,  ti'rit 
delight   in  exaggerating  dangers,  en- 
tertained me  all  the  way  v/itn  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  robberies  ami  murders 
which   had  been  committed   on  that 
road,  with  many  additional  circum- 
ftances  of  their  own  invention. 

*  After  having  been  two  days  expof- 
ed   to  this  comfortable  converfation, 
among    very   diliigreeable    company, 
which   is    certainly  one  of   the  molt 
difagrecabie  fituations  in   life,   I  ar- 
rived at  LiUsj  where,  thinking  the 
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dangerous  part  of  the  journey  was 
now  palled,  I  hired  a  poft-chaife,  and 
in  two  days  more  reached  Paris,  with- 
out any  farther  moieftation. 

*  Upon  ray  arrival  in  this  capital,  I 
was  immediately  vifited  by  my  old  ac- 
quaintances, who  hearing  my  difafter, 
offered  me  their  cloaths,  and  infifted 
upon  my  wearing  them,  until  I  could 
be  otherwife  provided.  They  likewifr 
engaged  me  in  parties,  with  a  view  of 
amufing  my  imagination,  that  I  might 
not    grow    melancholy  in  reflecting 
upon  my  lofsj   and  defired  me  to  re- 
peat the  particulars  of  my  ftory  forty 
times  over,  exprefiing  great  lurprize 
at  our  not  being  murdered,  or  ravifli- 
ed  at  leaft.     As  for  this  laft  fpecies  of 
outrage,  the  fear  of  it  never  once  en- 
tered my  head,  otherwife  I  mould  have 
been  more  fhocked  and  alarmed  than 
I  really  was:    but  it  feems   this  waa 
the  chief  circumftance  of  my  compa- 
nion's   appreheniion ;   and    I   cannot 
help  obferving,  that  an  homely  woman 
is  always  more  apt  to  entertain  thofe 
fears,  than  one  whofe  perfon  expofes 
her  to  much  more  imminent  danger. 
However,  I  now  learned,  that  the  rifk 
I  ran  was  much  greater  than  I  ima- 
gined it  to  be,  thofe  ruffians  being  fa- 
milhrized  to  rape  as  well  as  murder. 

*  Soon  after  my  appearance  in  Pans, 
I  was  favoured  with  the  addrefies  of 
feveral  French  loveis ;  but.  I  never  had 
any  talte  for  foreigners,  or  indeed  for 
any  amufements  of  that  kind,  except 
i'uch  as  were  likely  to  be  lifting,   and 
fettled  upon  a  more  agreeable  footing 
than  th.it  of  common  gallantry.  When 
I  deviated  from    this  principle,    my 
conduct  was  the  e(Fe6l  of  coinpul- 
fion,  and  therefore  I  was  never  eafy 
under  if,  having  been  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  two  evils,  the  leaft  of 
which  I  was  obliged  ta  chufe,   as    a 
man  leaps  into  the  fea,  in  order  to 
elcape  from  a  fiaip  that  is  on  fire* 

1  Though  I  reje6bd  their  love,  I  did 
not  rcfulb  their  company  and  conver- 
sation ;  and  though  rny  health  was 
coniiderably  impaired  by  the  fliock  I 
received  in  my  laft  adventure,  which 
was  confiderably  greater  than  I  at  firlt 
imagined,  and  aifscled  my  companion 
fo  much,  thatilie  did  not  recover  her 
fpirits  till  (he  returned  to  England  :  I 
fay,  though  I  was  tor  fome  time  a  vale- 
tudinarian, I  enjoyed  my  felt"  in  great 
tranquillity  for  the  fpace  often  months, 
Jr  p  «  Uuiing 
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during  which  I  was  vifited  by  Englifti, 
Scotch,  and  French,  of  all  parties  and 
perfuafions j  for  pleaiure  is  of  no  fac- 
tion, and  that  was  the  chief  object  of 
my  purfuit;  neither  was  I  fo  ambiti- 
ous of  being  a  politician,  as  to  employ 
my  time  and  thoughts  upon  fubjeiVs 
which  I  did  not  understand.     J  had 
admirers  of  alt  fides,  and  fliould  have 
fpent  my  time  very  much  to  my  lik- 
ing, had  not  I  felt  my  funds  fenfibly 
diminish,  without  any  profpecl  of  their 
being  repaired  j.  for  I  had  been  obliged 
to  lay  out  a  great  part  of  the  fum  al- 
lotted for  roy  fubfittence,  in  iupplying 
my  companion,  my  fervant,  and  my- 
felf,  with  nsceffaries,  in  lieu  of  thole 
which  we  had  lolt. 

'  Having  before  my  «yes  the  uncom- 
fortable profpe£t  of  wanting  money  in 
a  itrang  place,  I  found  myfelf  under 
the  neceflky  of  returning  to  England, 
where  I   had  more  reiburces  than  I 
could  pofiibly  have  among  foreigners;' 
and    with  that  view  wrote   to   Lord 
'••••••  's  agents,  deliring  that  I  might 

be  enabled  to  discharge  my  obliga- 
tions at  Paris,  by  the  payment  of  my 
pin-money.  Thus  a  ne^ocialion  com- 
menced, and  his  Jordfliip  promifed  to 
remit  money  for  the  clearance  of  my 
Paris  debts,  which  amounted  to  four 
hundred  pounds:  but  he  would  not 
advance  one  farthing  more,  though  I 
gave  him  to  underitand,  that  while  he 
protracted  the  agreement,!  muft  inevi- 
tably be  adding  to  my  incumbrances, 
and  that  I  mould  be  as  effectually  de- 
tained by  a  debt  of  twenty  pounds  as 
if  I  owed  a  thoniand.  Notwithftand- 
ing  all  my  reprefentations,  he  would 
not  part  witn  one  Shilling  over  the 
•neat  fum  which  I  had  at  firlt  Itipu- 
lated  j  fe  that  all  my  meafures  were 
rendered  abortive,  and  I  found  it  alto- 
gether impracticable  to  execute  thole 
relblutions  I  had  formed  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

'  Thus  did  he,  for  a  mere  trifle,  em- 
barrals  the  woman  for  whom  he  pro: 
feffes  the  mod  unlimited  love,  and 
whofe  principles  he  pretends  to  hold  in 
the  utmoit  veneration.  Indeed,  his 
confidence  in  my  integrity  is  not  with- 
out foundation}  for  many  wives,  with 
one  half  of  my  provocation,  would 
have  rained  him  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  j  whereas,  notwithstanding 
all  the  extraordinary  expenccs  to  which 
I  have  been  expcfed  by  his  continual 


perfecution,  he  never  paid  a  {hilling 
on  my  account,  except  one  thoufand 
pound?,  exclufive  of  the  fmall  allow- 
ance which  was  my  due.  In  a  word, 
fo  rm>ch  time  elapfed  before  my  lord 
co-jld  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  advance 
the  bare  four  hundred,  that  I  was  in- 
volved in  frefe  difficulties,  from  which 
I  found  it  Jmpcffible  to  extricate  my- 
felf: and  though  I  had  occaiion  to 
write  a  letter  to  my  bcnefadtor  Lord 
,  in  which.  I  ex-preMed  my  ac- 
knowledgment for  paft  favours, I  could 
not  venture  to  folicit  more  j  even  when. 
I  was  encouraged  by  a  very  obliging 
anfwer,  wherein  he  declared  that  the 
good  qualities  of  my  mind  and  heart 
would  bind  him  to  me  in  friendfhip  fof 
ever. 

*  Whik  I  ruminated  on  my  uncom- 
fortable fituation,   which  would  nei- 
ther permit  me  to  return  to  England, 
nor  to  itay  much  lo-nger  where  J  was, 
a  young  Englishman  of  immenfe  for- 
tune took  Paris  in  his  way  from  Italy, 
accompanied    by    a    moft   agreeable 
Scotchman,  of"  very  good  fenfe  and" 
great  vivacity.     It  was  my  good  or 
ill  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
theie  gentlemen,  who  having  feen  me 
at  the  opera,  exprefied  a  delire  of  be- 
ing known  to  me,  and  accordingly  fa- 
voured me  with  a  vifit-  one  afternoon, 
when  the  briik  North  Briton  ingrafted 
the  whole  converfatftM  j.    while    thtf 
other  feeraed  fearful  and  diftident  evvn 
to  a  degree  of  bafhfulnels,   through 
which,  however,  I  could  difcern  a  de- 
licate fenfibility  and  uncommon  un- 
derfbunding.     There  was  in  his  per- 
Ion,  (which  was  very  agreeable)  as- 
well  as  in   his    behaviour,  a   certain 
naivete  that  was  very  pleating  j  amf 
at  this  firlt  interview  we  relifhed  each 
other's  company  ib  well,  that  a  fort  of 
intimacy  immediately  commenced, and* 
was  carried  on  in  a  fuccellion  of  par- 
ties of  pleafure,  in  the  courfc  of  which 
I  found  him  fraught  with  all  the  ten- 
dernels  and  lentiment  that  render  the 
heart  i'ufceptible  of  the  molt  refined" 
love  j  a  dilpofitton  that  immediately 
made  me  partial  to  him,  while  it  fub- 
jedted  his  own  heart  to  all  the  violent 
impreflions  of  a  paffion,  which  I  little 
imagined   our   correfpondence  would 
have  produced. 

*  Never thelefs,  I  was  far  from  being 
diipleafed  with  my  conquest,   becaufe 
his  perion  and  qua lifkat ions,  as  welt 

*  a» 
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•as  his  manner  of  addrefs,  were  very 
much  to  my  liking,  and  recommend- 
ed him  in  a  particular  manner  to  my 
affeflion.  Indeed,  he  made  a  greaier 
progrefs  in  my  heart  than  I  myfelf 
fufpe&ed;  for  there  was  fomething 
congenial  in  our  fouls,  which  from 
our  firlt  meeting  I  believe  had  attract- 
ed us  (unknown  to  ourfelves)  under 
the  notions  of  friendfkip  and  regard, 
and  now  difcloied  itfelf  in  the  moft 
paflionate  love. 

'  I  liftened  to  his  addrefles,  and  we 
were  truly  happy.  His  attachment 
was  the  quinteflence  of  tenderneis  and 
fincerity,  while  his  generofity  knew 
«no  bounds.  Not  con  tent  el  with  hav- 
ing pud  twelve  hundred  pounds  on 
my  account,  in  the  fpace  of  one  fort 


night,  he  would  hHve  loaded  me  with 
prefent  after  prefent,  had  not  I  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  accept  fuch  expenfive 
marks  of  his  munificence.  I  was  even 
mortified  at  thofe  inftances  o-f  his  li- 
berality, which  my  fituation  compel- 
led me  to  receive  ;  lett,  beiug  but  little 
acquainted  with  my  diipolition,  he 
fiiould  fufpecl  me  of  being  interefted 
in  my  love,  and  jwdgv  rny  cooduftby 
the  malicious  reports  of  common  fame, 
which  he  afterwards  owned  had  at  fir(t 
obtained  iuch  credit  with  him,  that  he 
believed  our  mutual  attachment  would 
not  be  of  long  duration.  But  in  this 
particular  he  was  foon  undeceived  : 
his  heart,  though  natunlly  adapted 
for  the  melting  pa(Iiji>,  had  hitherto 
•efcaped  untouched  by  all  the  Indies  of 
Italy  and  France;  and  therefore  the 
firft  imprefTtons  were  the  more  deeply 
fixe;!.  As  he  was  unpraftifed  in  the 
ways  of  common  gallantry  and  deceit, 
the  linking  fimplicity  in  his  character 
was  the  more  likely  to  engage  the 
heart  of  orte  who  knew  the  perfidy  of 
the  world,  and  d-eipiled  all  the  farce 
and  bombaft  of  fafhionabie  profelliun, 
which  I  had  always  coniklered  as  the 
phrafe  of  vanity  and  otteatation,  ra- 
ther thm  the  genuine  language  of 
1  >ve.  Befides,  gratitude  had  a  con- 
fiderable  lhare  in  augmenting  my  af- 
feftion,  which  mandfeiteditfelf  in  fuch 
a  w.\rm,  cordial,  artlefs  manner,  as 
increafed  his  elteem,  an,l  rivetted  his 
attachment;  for  he  could  eafily  per- 
ceive from  the  whole  tenour  of  my 
conduft,  that  my  bieaft  was  an  utter 
ftranger  to  craft  and  difllmulation  : 
yet  f  wa$  at  firit  fearful  of  contract- 
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'  ing  any  engagement  with  him,  be- 
'  caufe  being  younger  than  me,  he  might 
'  be  more  apt  to  change,  and  the  world 

*  might  be  malicious  enough  to  fuppofe 
'  I  had  prafti fed  upon  his  inexperience; 

*  but,  confcious  of  my  own  integrity, 
'  I  let  flander  at  defiance,  trufting  to 

*  my  -own   behaviour,   and  his  natural 

*  probity,   for  the  continuance  of  his 

*  love.     Though  we  did  not  live  toge- 

*  ther  in  the  fame  houfe,  the  greateft  part 

*  of  our  time  was  fpent  in  each  other's 
'  company  ;  we   dined   and    fupped  at 

*  the   fame  table,    frequented    pub  lick. 
1   places,  went  upon  parties  to  the  coun- 

*  try,  and  never  parted,   but   for  a  few 

*  hours   in  the  night,  which  we  palled 

*  in    the   utmoft    impatience   to   meet 
'  again. 

'   In  this  agreeable  manner  did  the 
'  days  roll  on,  when  my  felicity  war 

*  interrupted  by  a  fit  of  jealoufy  with 
1  which  I  happened  to  be  ftized.   I  had 

*  contracted    an   acquaintance   with   a 

*  young  married  lady;  who,  though  her 

*  perfonal  attractions  were  but  (lender, 

*  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  agreeable, 

*  chcarful,    good-natured    companion, 
'  with  a  little  dam  of  the  coquette  in 
'  her  compofition.     This   woman  be- 
1  ing   in    very  indigent  •circnmftances, 

*  occafioned  -by  Ibme  lofles  her  bufband 

*  ;had  Jtiftained,  no  fooner  had  an  op- 

*  portunity   of    lecing    and   converging 

*  with  my  lover,   than  (lie  formed  a  de- 

*  fign  of  making  a  conquelt  of  him.     I 

*  fiiould     have    forgiven    her    for  this 
'  'icheme,  whatever  pangs  it  might  have 

*  coll  me,  had  I   believed  it  the  effect 

*  of  real  paflion  ;  but  I  knew  her  too 

*  well  to  luppole  her  heart  was  fufcep- 
4  tible  of  love,  and  accordingly  refent- 

*  edit.  In  the  execution  of  her  plan,  flie 
'  fieglecled  nothing  which  (lie  thought 
1  capable    of   en-gaging  his    attention. 
'  She  took  all  opportunities  of  fitting 
'  near  him  at  table,  ogled  him   in    the 
c  'moft  palpable  manner,    directed  her 

*  whole  difcourie  to  him,  trod  upon  his 

*  toes;    nay,    I    believe,    jqueezed    his 
«  hand.       My   blood    boiled    at    her^ 
«  though  my  pride,  for  fome  time,  en- 
<  abled  me  to    conceal   my  uneasfiiYefs  ; 

*  till  at  length  her  behaviour  became  fo 

*  arrogant  and  grofs,  that  I  could  no 

*  longer  fupprefs  my  indignation,  and 

*  one  day  told  my  lover,  tlvat  I  would 
'  immediately  renounce  iiis   coi't.eipon- 
«  dence. 

•  He  was  great»y  alarmed  at  this  tm- 
P  p  z  *  expected 
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expelled  declaration;  and  when  he 
understood  the  caufe  of  it,  affured  me, 
that  for  the  future  he  would  never  ex- 
change  one  word  with  her.  Satisfied 
with  this  mark  of  his  fincerity  and  re- 
gard,  I  releafed  him  from  this  promife, 
which  he  could  not  poflibly  keep, 
while  fhe  and  I  lived  upon  any  terms  j 
and  we  continued  to  vifit  each  other 
as  ufual,  though  we  ftill  perfifted  in 
her  endeavours  to  rival  me  in  his  af- 
feftion,  and  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  his  companion,  who  feemed  to 
entertain  a  pafiian  for  ht-r,  that  me 
might  have  the  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities  of  being  among  us;  for  me 
had  no  objection  againft  favouring 
the  addrefies  of  both.  One  evening, 
I  remember,  we  f'et  out  in  my  coach 
for  the  opera;  ar.d  in  the" way,  this 
inamorata  was  fo  bufy  with  her  feet, 
that  I  was  incenfed  at  her  behaviour, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  the  place,  re- 
fufed  to  alight,  but  felling  them  down, 
declared  my  intention  of  returning 
home  immediately.  She  was  ib  much 
pleafed  with  this  intimation,  that  me 
could  not  conceal  the  joy  me  felt  at 
the  thoughts  of  converfing  with  him, 
uninterrupted  by  my  pretence;  an  op- 
porttinity  with  which  I  had  never  fa- 
voured  her  btfor3.  This  open  exul- 
tation  increaied  my  anger  and  anxiety. 
I  went  home;  but,  being  ftill  tortured 
with  the  reflection  of  having  left  them 
together,  adjulled  myfelf  in  the  glafs, 
though  I  was  too  angry  to  take  notice 
of  rny  own  figure,  and  without  farther 
delay  returned  to  the  opera. 

*  Having  enquired   for  the  box    in 
which  they  fat,  I  took  poflefllon  of  one 
that  fronted  them,  and  reconnoitering 
them,  without  being  perceived,   had 
the  fatisfac~tion  of  feeing  him  removed 
to  as  great  a  diftance  from  her  as  the 
place  would  permit,  and  his  head  turn- 
ed  another  way.     Compofed  by  this 
examination,  I  joined  them  without 
farther  fcruple,  when  my  young  gen- 
tleman  exprefTed  great  joy  at  my  ap- 
pearance,  and  told  me  he  was  deter  - 
mined  to  have  left  the  entertainment, 
and  came  in  queft  of  me,  had  I  not 
returned  at  tnat  inftant. 

*  In  our  way  homewards,   iny  rival 
repeated  her  ufual  hints,  and  with  her 
large  hoop  almoil  overihadowed  my 
lover  from  my  view:  upon  which  my 
jealoufy  and  wrath  recurred  with  fuch 
viokijce,  that  I  polled  the  ftring,  as  a 
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fignal  for  the  coachman  to  ftop,  with  a 
view  of  getting  out,  and  going  home 
afoot  j^a  itep  which  would  have  afford- 
ed a  new  fpec~lacle  to  the  peopleof  Paris. 
But  I  reflected,  in  a  moment,  upon  the 
folly  of  fuch  a  refolution,  and  foon  re- 
collected myfelf,  by  calling  my  pride 
to  my  afiiftance.  I  determined,  how- 
ever, that  (he  mould  acl  no  more  fcene* 
of  this  kind  in  my  prefence,  and  that 
fame  night  infilled  upon  my  lover's 
dropping  all  intercourfe  and  connection 
with  this  tormentor.  Ke  very  chear- 
fully  complied  with  my  defire,  and 
was  even  glad  of  an  occafion  to  break 
off  his  acquaintance  with  a  perfon 
about  whom  I  had  plagued  him  fo 
much. 

1  Thus  vras  I  freed  from  the  perfec- 
tion of  one  of  thofe  creatures,  who, 
though  of  little  confequence  in  them- 
felves,  are  yet  the  pefts  of  fociety,  and 
find  means  lo  deftroy  lhat  harmony 
which  reigns  between  two  lovers,  by 
the  intrufiou  of  a  locfe  appetite,  void 
of  all  feniibility  and  difcretion  :  hav- 
ing no  feeling  themfelves,  they  cannot 
fympathize  with  that  of  other  people, 
and  do  mifchie*  out  of  mere  wanton- 
nefs. 

'  My  lover  being  obliged  to  go  to 
England,  had  fettled  me  in  a  genteel 
houie  in  Paris,  with  a  view  of  return- 
ing when  his  affairs  fhould  be  adjuft- 
ed  j  but  when  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture approached,  he  began  to  be  uneafy 
at  the  profpecT:  of  feparation,  and  in 
order  to  alleviate  his  anxiety,  defired 
me  to  accompany  him  to  Calais,  where 
we  ftayed  together  three  or  four  days, 
during  which  the  dread  of  parting  be- 
came more  and  more  intent  e  :  to  that 
we  determined  upon  my  following 
him  into  England,  by  the  firil  oppor- 
tunity, where  I  fhould  live  altogether 
incog,  that  I  might  be  concealed  from 
the  enquiries  t^nd  attempts  of  my  lord. 
Even  after  this  refolution  was  fixed, 
we  parted  with  all  the  agonies  of  lovers 
who  defpair  of  ever  meeting  again  j 
and  the  wind  blowing  very  high  after 
he  had  embarked,  increaftd  my  fears. 
But  by  the  return  of  the  packet-boat, 
I  was  bleffed  with  the  report  of  his 
being  fate  arrived  in  England,  and 
had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  perufing  his 
letters  by  every  port. 
*  My  admirer  being  thus  detached 
from  me,  my  thoughts  were  entirely 
employed  in  concerting  tome  private 
*  mtthod 
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method  of  conveying  myfelf  to  him. 
As  I  would  not  truft  myfelf  in  the 
common  packet,  for  fear  of  being  dif- 
covered,  after  having  revolved  divers 
fchennes,  I  determined  to  tranfport  my- 
felf in  one  of  the  Dutch  fiming-boats, 
though  I  knew  the  paflage  would  be 
hazardous;  but,  in  a  cafe  of  fuch 
interefting  concern,  I  overlooked  all 
danger  and  inconvenience.  Before  I 
put  this  refolution  in  practice,  I  was 
fo  fortunate  as  to  hear  of  a  (mail  Eng- 
lirti  veifel  that  arrived  at  Calais  with 
a  prifoner  oi  war,  in  which  I  embark- 
ed, with  my  companion  and  another 
lady,  who  lived  with  me  for  fome 
time  afterwards;  and  when  we  came 
on  board,  difcovered  that  themipwas 
no  other  than  a  light  collier,  and  that 
her  whole  company  amounted  to  no 
more  than  three  men.  Neverthelefs, 
though  the  fea  was  fo  rough,  and  the 
weather  fo  unpi  omiiing,  that  no  other 
boat  would  venture  to  put  to  fea,  we 
fet  fail,  and,  between  two  itorms,  in 
about  three  hours  arrived  in  fafety  in 
Dover. 

*  From  hence  my  firft  companion 
went  to  her  friends,  in  the  itage- 
coach,  while  the  other  lady  and  I  hired 
an  open  poft-chaife,  (though  it  Ihowed 
very  hard)  and  without  any  accident 
performed  our  journey  to  London, 
where  I  me'  with  my  lover,  who  flew 
to  my  arms  in  all  the  tranfports  of 
impatient  joy;  and,  doubtlefs,  I  de- 
ferved  his  affection,  for  the:  hardships, 
perils,  and  difficulties,  I  had  under- 
gone to  be  with  him;  for  I  never 
ferupled  to  undertake  anything  prac- 
ticable, in  order  to  demonl'trate  the 
fincerity  of  what  I  profeffed. 

*  In  confequence  of  our  plan,  I  af- 
fumed  a  fictitious  name,   and  never 
appeared  in  publick,  beiug  fully  fatif- 
fied   and  happy  in  the  company  and 
coverfation  of  the  man  I  loved;  and 
when  he  went  into  the  country,  con- 
tented myfelf  with  hiscorrefpondence, 
which  he  punctually  maintained,  in 
a  feries  of  letters  equally  fenfible,  fin- 
cere,  an.i  affectionate. 

*  Upon  his  return  to  town  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fealbn,  he  devoted  the 
greatell  part  of  his  time  to  our  mu- 
tual enjoyment;  left  me  with  reluc- 
tance, when  he  was  called  away  by  in- 
difpeniible  bufinefs,  and   the  civility 
which  was  due  to  his  acquaintance, 
and  very  ieldom  went  to  any  place  of 
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publick  entertainment,  becaufe  I  could 
not  accompany  and  mare  with  him  in 
the  diverflon;  nay,  fo  much  did  I  in- 
grofs  his  attention,  that  one  evening, 
after  he  had  been  teazed  into  an  agree- 
ment of  meeting  fome  friends  at  a  play, 
ke  went  thither  precifely  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  as  they  did  not  ar- 
rive punctually  at  the  very  minute,  he 
returned  to  me  immediately,  as  much 
rejoiced  at  his  efcape  as  if  he  had  met 
with  fome  lignal  deliverance.  Nor 
was  his  conftancy  inferior  to  the  ar- 
dour of  his  love:  we  went  once  toge- 
ther to  a  ball  in  the  Hay  Market, 
where,  in  the  midil  of  a  thoufand  fine 
women,  whole  charms  were  enhanced' 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  dreffes  they 
wore,  he  remained  unfhaken,  unfe- 
duced,  preferving  his  attachment  for 
me,  in  (pite  of  all  temptation. 
*  In  the  fummer  he  provided  me  with 
a  houfe  in  the  neiglrbourhood  of  his 
own;  but  the  accommodations  being 
bad,  and  that  country  affording  no 
other  place  fit  for  my  refidence,  he 
brought  me  home  to  his  own  feat,  and 
by  that  ftep  railed  an  univerfal  cla- 
mour, though  I  law  no  company,  and 
led  fuch  a  folitary  life,  that  nothing 
but  exceilive  love  could  have  fupportx 
ed  my  fpirits :  not  but  that  he  gave 
me  as  much  of  his  time  as  he  could 
poflibly  (pare  from  the  necefTary  duties 
of  paying  and  receiving  vifits,  toge- 
ther with  the  avocations  of  hunting, 
and  other  country  amufements,  which 
I  could  not  partake.  Formerly,  in- 
deed, I  ufed  to  hunt  and  moot,  but  I 
had  left  off"  both;  fo  that  I  was  now 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  reading, 
and  walking  by  myfelf;  but,  Love 
mad?  up  for  all  deficiencies  to  me,  who 
ibink  nothing  eij'e  worth  the  living 
Jar ! — Had  I  been  blejfed  with  a  part- 
ner for  life,  who  could  have  loved Jin- 
cerrljy  and  infpired  me  vjith  a  mutual 
fame,  I  would  have  ajltcd  no  more  sf 
Fate-  Inter  eft  and  ambition  hcii}^  n9 
jbare  In  my  compojition ;  love,  which 
is  pleafure,  or  pleasure,  which  is  love, 
makes  #/>  the  whole.  A  heart  Jo  dif- 
pofed  cannot  be  devoid  of  other  good 
qualities ;  it  muft  be  juhjeff  to  the  im- 
prejji'jns  of  humanity  and  bens --uolencg, 
and  enemy  to  nothing  but  itfelf.  This 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  affirm,  in 
juttice  to  my  felt  $  as  I  have  frankly 
owned  my  failings  and  mifconduct. 
'  Towards  the  end  of  fummer  my 
*  heart 
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*  heart  was  a  little  alarmed  by  a  report 

*  that  prevailed,    of  my  lover's   being 
actually  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage: however,   I  gave  little  credit 
to  this  rumour,  till  I  was  obliged  to 
go  to  town  about  bufinefs,  and  there 
I  heard  the  fame  information  confi- 
dently affirmed.     Though  I  (till  con- 
fidered  it  as  a  vague  furmife,  I  wrote 
lo  him  an  nccoimt  of  what  I  had  heard  5 
and  in  his  anfwer,  which  is  ftlll  in  my 
poftefUon,  he  a  flu  red  me  with  repeat- 
ed vows  and  proteftations,   that  the 
report  was  altogether  falfe.     Satisfied 
with  this   declaration,  I  returned  to 
his  Ivoufe;  and  though  the  tnle  was 
inceffimtly  thundered  in. ray  ears,  ftill 
believed  it  void  of  all  foundation,  till 
my  fufpicion  was  awaked    by  a  veiy 
inconsiderable  circumltance. 

*  One  day,  on  his  return  from  hunt- 
ing, I  perceived  he  had  a  very  fine 
pair  of  Drefden  ruffles  on  his  mirt, 
which  I  could  Rot  fuppofe  he  would 
wear  at  fuch  a  ruttick  exercifej  and 
therefore  my  fears  immediately  took 
the  alarm.     When  I  qucittoned  him 
about  this  particular  of  his  drefs,  his 
colour  changedj  and    though  he  at- 
tempted to  elude  my  fufpicioH,   by 
imputing  it  to  a  miitake  of  his   fer- 
vant,  I  could  not  relt   fatish'ed  with 
this  account  of  the  matter,   but  en- 
quired into  the  truth  with  fuch  eager- 
nefs  and  penetration,  that  he  could  not 
deny  he  had  been  to  make  a  vifit.   By 
degrees,  I  even  extorted  from  him  a 
confeiTion,  that  he  had  engaged  him- 
felf  farther  than  he  ought  to  hive  pro- 
ceeded, without  making  me  acquaint- 
ed with  his  ciefign,  though  he  endea- 
voured to  excule   his    conduct,    and 
picify  my  d'.fpleafure,  by  faying  that 
the  affair  would  not  be   brought  to 
bear  for  a  great  while,  and  perhaps 
might  never  come  to  a  determination : 
but  he  was   in  great  confufion,   and 
indeed  hardly  knew  what  he  laid. 

*  I  would  have  quitted  his  houfe  that 
moment,   had  not   he,    before-rjand, 
obtained  a  promife  that  I  would  take 
no  rafh  rcfolution  of  that  kind,  and 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  procure  any 
method  of  conveyance   by   which    I 
could  make   my  retreat.      I  gave  no 
vent  to  reproaches,  and  only  upbraid- 
ed him  with  his  having  permitted  me 
to  return  in  ignorance  to  the  country, 
after  I  was  once  fairly  gone  j  upon 
which  he  fwore,  thai  he   could  not 


bear  th?  thoughts  of  parting  with  me. 
This  declaration  was  a  myltery  at  that 
time,  but  I  have  been  fmce  fo  fully 
fatisfied  of  his  regions  for  his  con- 
duel,  that  I  heart, ly  acquit  him  of  all 
injustice  to  me.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
my  linccre  opinion,  that  if  ever  young 
man  deferred  to  be  happy,  he  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  that  privilege;  and 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  has  an 
heart  fufceptible  of  the  moll  refined 
enjoyment. 

*  The  violence  of  the  grief  and  con- 
fternation  which  I  fuftered  from  this 
ftroke,  having  a  little  fubficied,  1  deli- 
berated with  mylelf  about  themeafures 
I  mould  take,  and  determined  to  leave 
his  houfe  forne  day  when  he  fhould 
be  abro.id.  I  was  encouraged  in  this 
refolution  by  the  advice  of  our  Scotch 
friend,  who  came  about  this  time 
from  London,  on  a  vifit  to  his  fellow- 
traveller:  we  thought  fuch  an  abrupt 
departure  would  be  lefs  mocking  than 
to  ftay  and  take  a  formal  leave  of  my 
lover,  whofe  heart  was  of  fuch  a  de- 
licate frame,  that  after  I  told  him  I 
fhould  one  day  withdraw  myfeif  in 
his  abfente,  he  never  came  home  from 
the  chacf,  or  any  other  avocation, 
without  trembling  with  apprehenlion 
that  I  had  efcaped. 
'  After  he  had  been  fome  time  ac- 
cuftomed  to  thefe  fears  by  my  previ- 
ous intimation,  I  at  length  decamped 
in  good  earneft,  though  my  heart  ached 
upon  the  occafion,  bccaufe  I  left  him 
loving  and  beloved;  for  his  affeclion 
was  evident,  notwithlfanding  the  ftep 
he  had  taken,  by  the  advice  and  im- 
portunity of  all  his  relations,  who 
laid  a  difagreeable  reftraint  upon  hi« 
inclinations,  while  they  confulted  his 
intereft  in  every  other  particular. 
'  While  I  halted  in  the  next  great 
town,  until  I  could  be  fupplied  with 
frefh  horfcTv,  I  was  vilited  by  a  gentle- 
rmn  who  had  been  formerly  intimate 
with  my  lover ;  but  a  breach  had  hap- 
pened in  their  friend  (hip,  and  he  now 
came  to  complain  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received.  Perceiving  that  I  was 
net  in  a  humour  to  liften  to  his  ftory, 
he  fluffed  the  ccnverfation  to  my  own, 
aud  obferved,  that  I  had  been  ex- 
tremely ill -u fed.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  of  a  different  opinion  :  that  it  was 
not  only  juft,  but  expedient,  that  a 
young  man  of  Mr.  's  fortune 

think  of  making  fome  alliance, 
«  to 
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*  t9  ftrengthen  and  fupport  the  inters  (I 
<  of  his  family ;  and  that  I  had  nothing 

*  ty  accufe  him  of  but  his  letting  me 

*  remain  fo  long  in   ignorance  of   his 
'  intention.     He  then  gave  m?  to  un- 
«  derlrand,  that  I  WAS   (till  ignorant  of 
'  a  great  part  of  the  ill-ufage  I  had  re- 
'  ceived;  affirming,   that  while  I  lived 
1  in  his  houfe,   he  had  amuled  himfelf 

*  with  all  the  common  women  in  that 
4  town,  to  fome  of  whom   this  gentle  - 

*  man  had  perfonally  introduced  him. 

4  At  firft,  I  could  not  believe   this 

*  imputation ;  but  he  fupported  his  af- 

*  fertions  with  fo  many  convincing  cir- 
4  cumftances,  that  I   could  no   longer 
'  doubt  the  truth  of  them ;  and  I  felt 

*  lb  much  refentment,  that  my  love  va- 
4  nimed  immediately  into  air.     Initead 

*  of  proceeding  in  my  journey  to  Lon- 

*  don,  I  went  back  a  coriiidorable  way, 
'  and  lent  a  mefTage,  defirirtg  to  fee  him 
4  in  a  litrle  houfe,  about  mid-way  be- 
4  tween  his  own  habitation  and  tiie  town 

*  from  whence  I  came.    He  obeyed  my 
c  fummons,   and  appeared  at  the  place 

*  appointed,    where   I    reproached   him 
'  with    great   bitternefs.      He   pleaded 

*  guilty  to  the  charge,  fo  far  as  ackno\v- 
4  ledging  that  he  had  correfponded  with 
'  other  women  lately,  in   order  to  get 

*  the  better  of  his  aitecVion  for  me,  hut 
1  the  experiment   had   failed,    and    he 

*  found  that  he  fhould  be  for  ever  mi- 
'  ferable. 

*  I  did  not  look   upon  this   candid 

*  confeflion  as    a  furHcient  atonement 

*  for  his  paft  diifimuiation ;  ant!,  in  the 

*  fharpnefs  of  my  revenge,  demanded  a 

*  fettlement,  which  he  peremptorily  re  • 

*  fuied  j  fu  that  fur  the  preli  nt,  we  held 

*  each   other  in  the   utmoft  contempt. 

*  Indeed,  I  afterwards  defpifed'myielf 

*  for  my  condeiceniionj  which  was  ow- 

*  ing  to  the  advice  of  iwy   companion, 
4  fupported   and  inflamed   by  the  lorrit 

*  of  refentment.     Ncve-rthelcis,  he  b^'g- 
'  ed  that  I  would  return  to  hi.-;  houie, 
4  or  ftay  all  night  whore  I  was  ;    but  I 

*  was  dear   ty  his  inivcaties,  r»nd  after 

*  a  great  deal  of  ironical  civilly  on  my 

*  fide,  I  cook  my  leave,  and  went  a \vavj 

*  yet,  before  I  let  our,   I  looked  b.tck, 
'  and  faw  him  on  hor.'eback,  with  iuch 

*  an  air  of  fimplicity  and  truth,  as  call- 
'  ed  up  a  profound  ligh,  notwithftand- 
'  ing  ail  that  had  palled  in  our  conver- 
4  iation. 

4  Upon  my  arrival  in  London,  I  took 
4  lodgings  in  Lcicsittr  Fields,  and  aa- 


"  fwered   a   letter  which  \   had     fome 

*  months  before  received  from  iny  lord, 
f  telling  him  that  I  would  go  home  to 

*  him,  without  iripul.iting  for  any  terms, 

*  to  try  what  effect  my  conftcL-nce  would 

*  have  upon  his  generofity.     He  readily 
4  embraced  the  offer,  and  took  a  houfe 
'  in  St.  James's  Street,  where  I  propofud 
4  to  comply  with  his  humour  in  every 

*  thing  that  was  conliirent  with  my  own 

*  peace  and  tranquillity. 

4  Meanwhile,  my  lover  paffed  his 
4  time  very  difagreeably  in  the  coun- 
4  try,  with  his  friend,  of  who:n  (it 
4  items)  he  had  conceived  fome  jea- 
4  louiy,  which  was  increafed  by  a  letter 

*  I  wrote  to  that  gentleman,  til!  he  was 
4  m:ule  acquainted  with  the  contents, 
1  which  he  read  over  forty  times  j   anj 

*  thin  his   pillion   breaking   out  with 
4  more  violence  than  ever,   he  not  only 
4  expreffed    his  feeling,    in   an    epifHf 
4  which    I    immediately  received,    but 

*  when  he  came  to  town,  fuflFered   fuclr 

*  agonies  of  del'p;iir  as  I  had  never  teen 
4  before,  except  in  Lord  B  It  wu* 

*  then  in  my  power  to  have  taken  am- 
c  pie  revenge  upon  him,  as  well  as  up - 

*  on  my  inioient  rival,  who  had  in  lifted 

*  UIKHJ  my  leaving  his  houie,  in  a  very 

*  abrupt  manner,  though  he  abiblutely 
4  refuied  to  gratify  her  malice}  for  he 
4  was  now  difpofed  to  do  any  thing  for 
4  my    fatisfa&ion  :    but    I  knew   his 
4  worth,  and  had  too  much  regard  for 
4  his  reputation  to  advife  bin;  to  act  in- 
4  confiitent  with  his  honour. 

4  About  this  time,  many  tender  meet- 
4  ings  mid  forrowful  partings  happened 
4  between  i',s,ti!l  th«  marriage -knot  was; 
4  tied,  when  he  fent  me  a  bank-note  for 
4  a  thoufand  pounds,  by  way  cf  fpeci- 
4  men  (as  he  called  it)  of  h:s  fviend- 
4  fhi}>,  and  of  what  he  would  d'.>  r»r 
4  me,  iliou'.d  1  ever  want,  his  ailiftanoe, 
4  This  mat  k  of  his.  generofity  I  receiv- 
'  ed  in  a  molt  tender  billet,  which  I 
4  fliall  never  pirt  with,  together  with 

*  his  picture  let  in  diamonds. 

k  4pK>w  employed  my  thoughts  m 
'  kee/nn--  Trr:-:ii'ures  wirh  my  lord  j  v/e-" 

*  lay  in  th?i'arne  apartment,  and  for  the 
(   fir  it   i'jur   or  f.ve   months   I    neither 

*  dined  or  Tupped  abroad  above  twice, 
'  and  then  he  knew  whefe  I  was,   and 
4  approved   of   my  company.     But  alj 
4  this  comphcrncy  and  circumfpeclion 
4  had  no  elfe^t  upon  his  ternpei,  whirh 
1  remained  as   capricious   and  dirTiL.:,- 
(  lied  »s  ever.    Nay,  to  Iuch  a  provak- 

4  ing; 
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ing  degree  did  this  unhappy  humour 
prevail,  that  one  day,  in  the  prefence 
of  his  lawyer,  he  harangued  upon  my 
mifconducl:  fince  our  lalt  re-union  ; 
and  very  freely  affirmed,  that  every 
ftep  I  had  taken  was  diametrically 
oppofite  to  his  will. 
'  Confcious  of  the  pains  I  had  been 
at  to  pleafe  him,  I  was  fo  incenfed  at 
thefe  unjult  invectives,  that  itarting 
up,  I  told  him  he  was  a  l:ttle  dirty 
fellow  j  and  would  have  left  the  houle 
immediately,  had  not  his  lawyer  and 
others,  who  were  in  the  next  room, 
interpofed,  and  by  dint  of  argument 
and  importunity  diverted  me  from  my 
purpofe.  By  the  bye,  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  perfon  of  rank,  that 
my  lord  discovered  exactly  the  fame 
difpofuion  in  his  father's  life-time, 
and  only  changes  the  fubjeft  of  his 
complaint  from  the  word  father  to 
that  of  wife.  Indeed,  he  takes  all  op- 
portunities of  plaguing  my  dear  pa- 
rent, as  he  has  jull  fagacity  enough 
to  know,  that  this  is  the  moft  effec- 
tual way  he  can  take  to  diftrefs  me. 
'  After  repeated  trials,  I  have  given 
up  all  hopes  of  making  him  happy, 
or  of  finding  my  felt  eafy  in  my  fitua- 
tion  5  and  live  with  him  at  prefent 
to  avoid  a  greater  inconvenience.  Not 
that  his  ill-nature  is  all  the  grievance 
of  which  I  complain:  excluiive  of  the 
peribnal  difguit  I  entertain  for  him, 
his  folly  is  of  that  fpecies  which  dif- 
obliges  rather  than  diverts,  and  his 
vanity  and  affectation  altogether  into- 
lerable }  for  he  actually  believes  him- 
felf,  or  at  leaft  would  impofe  himfclf 
upon  mankind,  as  a  pattern  in  gal- 
lantry and  talte;  and,  in  point  of  bu- 
fmefs,  a  perion  of  infinite  lagacity 
and  penetration :  but  the  moit  ridi- 
culous pui-t  of  his  character  is  his  pre- 
tended talent  for  politicks,  in  which 
he  i'o  deeply  concerns  nimfelf,  that 
he  has  diiinuTed  many  a  good  fervant 
becaufe  he  fuipected  him  of  having 
wrong  connections ;  a  tlicmafcupcn 
which  he  has  often  quarrelled  with 
me,  even  almoft  to  parting,  accufing 
me  with  holding  correspondence  with 

the  Earls  of  B and  C ,  and 

Mr.  H.  V ,  though  I  never  had 

the   leuft  acquaintance   with  any   of 
thefe  gentlemen,  except  the  Earl  of 

C ,  to  whom  I  have  not  fpoke  for 

thefe  ten  years  paft. 

*  In  ftiort,  I  have  rften  bee#  at  a  lofs 
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to  know,  whether  he  was  more  irncl 
or  malicious  in  thofe  fits  of  enthufi- 
afm,  wherein  he  feemed  tranfported 
with  zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  and 
tormented  me  with  his  admonitions, 
out  of  all  temper  and  patience.  At 
length,  however,  I  contrived  an  expe- 
dient which  freed  me  from  thefe  trou- 
blefome  expolhilations,  and  filenced 
him  effectually  on  the  fcore  of  poli- 
ticks. This  was  no  other  than  an 
open  avowal  of  being  connected  with 
all  thofe  people  whom  I  have  named. 
Indeed,  I  knew  him  too  well  to  be- 
lieve there  was  any  thing  iblid  in  his 
intention  or  profefiions,  even  when  he 
carried  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  demand  a 
private  audience  with  the  king,  in 
order  to  communicate  a  i'cheme  for 
fupprefling  the  rebellion;  and  that 
being  denied,  folicited  the  Duke  oC 

D 's  intereft  for  permiflion  to  raife 

and  head  a  regiment  of  Kentifh  fmug- 
glers  :  nay,  to  fuch  a  pitch  did  his 
loyalty  foar,  that  he  purchafed  a  fire- 
lock of  particular  mechanifm,  calcu- 
lated for  the  lafety  of  the  bearer,  in 
cafe  he  had  been  placed  centinel  at  his 
majefty's  doer;  and  kept  his  horfes 
ready  caparifoned,  with  a  view  of  at- 
tending his  fovereign  to  the  field. 
Notwithftanding  all  thefe  pompous 
preparations,  had  he  been  put  to  the 
proof,  he  would  have  infallibly  crept 
out  of  his  engagements,  through  fome 
Ineaking  evalion,  his  imagination  be- 
ing very  fertile  in  fuch  laving  pre- 
tences. Yet  he  will  talk  fometimes 
fo  fervently,  and  even  fenlibly,  on  the 
fubjecl,  that  a  ftranger  would  miftake 
him  for  a  man  of  undemanding,  and 
determined  zeal  for  the  good  of  his 
country. 

*  Since  my  laft  return  to  his  houfe, 
that  set  of  parliament  patted,  by  which 
he  was  t-iv.fbled  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
among  the  reft,  a  thoufand  pounds  of 
my  contracting,  the  o-niy  burden  of 
that  kind  I  ever  intaiicd  upon  him, 
exclufive  of  my  pin-money,  which 
was  never  regularly  paid ;  nor  would 
he  have  been  lubjec~t  to  this,  had  he 
not,  by  his  perjecution  and  purfuit, 
expoied  me  to  aa  extraordinary  ex- 
pence.  I  have  alfo  had  it  in  my  power 
to  reward  fome  cf  my  faithful  Abi- 
gails; in  particular,  to  relieve  from 
extreme  diiirefs  that  raaid  to  whom 
'as  I  have  already  obfVrved)  Lord 
grani^d  an  annuity,  which 
«  (he 
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e  me  had  fold  :  Co  that  flie  was  reduced 

*  to   the  molt  abject  poverty,    and   1 
c  found  her  in  a  diiinal  hole,  with  two 

*  infants  per  Idling  for  want ;  a  fpecla- 

<  cle  which  drew  tears  from  my  eyes, 
'  and  indeed  could  not  but  make  deep 

*  impreffion  upon   a   heart  like  mine, 

<  which  the  miiery  of  my  fellovv-crea- 

*  tures  never  failed  to  melt. 

4  Nor  did  I  upon  this  occafion  forget 

*  the    attachment  and  fidelity   of  my 
«  other  woman  Mrs.  S ,  who  hear- 

*  ing  I   was  rubbed    in    my    palTage 
«  through  Flanders,  had  generoufly  re- 

<  linquiftied  the  allowance  I  had  fettled 
'  upon  her  at  parting.     The  exercife 
'  of  fuch  acls  of  humanity  and  bene- 
'  volence,  and  the  pleafure  of  feeing 

<  my  dear    and  tender    parent   often, 

*  in    fome  meafure  alleviate  the    cha- 

<  £rin  to  which  I  am  fubjecl,  from  the 

*  difagreeable  difpofition  of  my  lord, 
'  who,  confiftent  witii  his  former  5n- 
'  confiftency,  upon  our  laft  reconcilia- 
«  tion  chearfully  agreed  to  a  propofal  I 

*  made  of  having  concerts  in  the  houfe, 

*  and  even  approved  of  the  fcheine  with 
«  marks  of  particular  fatisfaction  :   but 

*  before  one  half  of  the  winter  was  ex- 
1  pired,  he  found  means  to  banifli  all 

*  the  company,    beginning  with  lord 
f  R B          ;  who,  as  he  walked 

*  up  flairs  one  evening,  was  flopped  by 

*  a  footman,  who  plainly  told  him  lie 

*  had  orders  to  fay  to  him  in  particular, 
'  that  his  lordmip  was   not  at  home ; 
'  yet,  the  very  next  day,  perceiving  that 

*  nobleman  and  me  walking  rogetlu-r 
'  in  the  Park,  he  joined  us  wirli  an  air 
'  of  alacrity,  as  if  no  fuch  thing  had 

*  happened  ;  and  even  behaved  to  Lord 

*  R    •       with  the  mod  fawning  com- 
'  plaifance.  His  deportment  was  equal- 

*  ly  ablard  and  impertinent  to  the  relt 

*  of  his  friends,  who  fovfook  us  gra- 
'  dually,    being   tired   of  maintaining 

*  any  friendly  communication  with  fuch 
'  adifagreeable  composition  of  ignorance 
'  and  arrogance.     For  my  own  part,  I 
'  look  upon  him  as  utterly  incorrigible ; 

*  and  as  fate  hath  fubjefted  me  to  his 
'  power,  endeavour  to  make  the  bitter 

*  draught  go  down,  by  detaching  my- 
'  fclf,  as  much  as   polfible,  from   the 

*  fuppofition  that  there  is  any  Aich  cx- 
'  iltcnce  upon  earth.     Indeed,  if  I  had 

*  not  fatal  expt  rierice  of  the  contrary, 

*  I  mould  be  apt  to  believe  that  fuch  a 
«  character  is  not  to-  be  found  among; 

*  the  fons  of  men  ;  becuufc  his  condua 
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*  is   altogether  unaccountable  by    the 

*  known  rules  and  maxims  of  life,  and 
f  falls  entirely  under  the  poet's  obfer- 

*  vation,  when  he  fays, 

*  'Tis  true,  no  meaning puziles  more  than 

*  wit.' 

Her  ladyftilp  having  thus  concluded 
her  ftory,  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
company,  and  the  admiration  of  Pere- 
grine, who  exprefied  his  atlonifinnent 
at  the  variety  of  adventures  (he  had  im  • 
dergone,  which  was  fuch  as  he  thought 
fufficient  to  deftroy  the  moft  hardy  and 
robuft  conftitution,  and  therefore  infi- 
nitely more  than  enough  to  overwhelm 
one  of  her  delicate  frame  j  one  of  the 
gentlemen  prefem  roundly  taxed  her 
with  want  of  candour,  in  fupprtfling 
fome  circumftances  of  her  life,  which 
he  thought  effential  in  the  confideratioa 
of  her  character. 

She  reddened  at  this  peremptory  charge, 
which  had  an  evident  efteft  upon  the 
countenances  of  the  whole  audience, 
when  the  accufer  proceeded  to  explain 
his  imputation,  by  obferving,  that,  in 
the  courfe  of  her  narration,  (lie  had 
omitted  to  mention  a  thoufand  acls  of 
uncommon  chanty,  of  which  he  him- 
felf  knew  her  to  be  guilty;  and  that 
me  had  concealed  a  great  many  advan- 
tageous propofals  of  marriage,  which, 
flie  might  have  accepted  before  ihe  was 
engaged. 

The  company  were  agreeably  unde- 
ceived by  this  explanation*;  which  her 
laciymip  acknowledged  in  very  polite 
terms,  as  a  compliment  equally  gen- 
teel and  unexpected:  and  our  hero,  af- 
ter having  teftified  the  fcnfe  he  had  of 
her  complaifance  and  condefcer.fionj  in, 
regaling  him  with  a  mark  of  her  confi- 
dence and  efteem,  took  his  leave,  and 
went  home  in  a  Itate  of  confuficn  and 
perplexity;  for,  from  the  circumftaijces 
cf  the  tale  he  had  heard,  he  plainly 
perceived,  that  her  lady  (hip's  heart  was 
too  delicate  to  receive  fuch  incenfe,  as 
he,  in  the  capacity  of  an  admirer,  could 
at  prefent  pay ;  becaufe,  though  he  hafl 
in  fome  meafure  abridged  the  empire  olf 
Emilia  in  his  own  breaft,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  reftrain  it  fo  efftclually, 
but  that  it  would  interfere  with  any 
other  fovercign  whom  his  thoughts 
mould  adapt  j  and,  unlefs  Lady  — — 
could  engrofs  his  whole  love,  time,  and 
attention,  he  forefaw  that  it  would  be 
Q^£  impoflibk 
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imjjoflible  for  him  to  fupport  the  paflion 
which  he  might  have  the  good  fortune 
to  infpire.  He  was,  moreover,  deterred 
from  declaring  his  love,  by  the  fate  of 
her  former  admirers,  who  feemed  to 
have  been  wound  up  to  a  degree  of  en- 
thufiafm,  that  looked  more  like  the  ef- 
fect of  inchantment,  than  the  ini'pira- 
tion  of  human  attractions  ;  an  extafy 
of  paflion  which  he  durft  not  venture  to 
undergo.  He  therefore  refolved  to  com- 
bat with  the  impreflions  he  had  already 
received,  and,  if  poflible,  cultivate  her 
friend/hip  without  ibliciting  her  affec- 
tion :  but,  before  he  could  fix  upon 
this  determination,  he  detired  to  know 
the  footing  on  which  he  ftood  in  her 
opinion  j  and  by  the  intelligence  of 
Crabtree,  obtained  in  the  uiual  man- 
ner, underftood  that  her  fentiments  of 
him  were  very  favourable,  though  with- 
out the  leaft  tincture  of  love.  He  would 
have  been  tranfported  with  joy,  had  her 
thoughts  of  him  been  of  a  more  tender 
texture  j  though  his  reafon  was  better 
pleaied  with  the  information  he  receiv- 
ed :  in  confequence  ef  which  he  mui- 
tered  up  the  ideas  of  his  firft  paflion,  and 
let  them  in  oppofition  to  thofe  of  this 
new  and  dangerous  attachment  j  by 
which  means  he  kept  the  balance  in  equi- 
librio,  and  his  bofom  tolerably  quiet. 


CHAP.    X. 

HE  PERSUADES  CADWALLADER  TO 
ASSUME  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A 
MAGICIAN,  IN  WHICH  HE  AC- 
Q^UIRF.S  A  GREAT  SHARE  OF  RE- 
PUTATION, BY  HIS  RESPONSES 
TO  THREE  FEMALES  OF  DISTINC- 
TION, WHO  SEVERALLY  CON- 
SULT THE  RESEARCHES  OF  HIS 
ART. 

HI S  heart  being  thus,  as  it  were, 
lufpendcd  between  two  objects, 
that  leflened  the  force  of  each  other's 
attraction,  he  took  this  opportunity  of 
enjoying  fome  refpite,  and  for  the  pre- 
fent  detached  his  lentiments  from  bothj 
refolving  to  indulge  himlelf  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  that  practical  fatire,  which  was 
fo  agreeable  and  peculiar  to  his  difpo- 
fition.  In^this  laudable  determination 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  repeated  fug- 
g eftions  of  his  friend  Cadwallader,  who 
taxed  him  with  letting  his  talents  ruft  in 
indolence,  and  ftiniulated  his  natural 


vivacity,  with  a  fucctfHon  of  frefh  dif- 
coveries  in  the  world  of  fcandal. 

Peregrine  was  now  feized  with  a 
ftrange  whim,  and  when  he  communi- 
cated the  conceit  to  Cadwallader,  it  in 
a  moment  acquired  his  approbation. 
This  notion  he  imparted  in  a  propofal, 
to  fubject  the  town  to  their  ridicule,  by 
giving  refponfes  in  the  character  of  a 
profefled  conjuror,  to  be  perfonated  by 
the  old  mifanthrope,  whofe  aipect  was 
extremely  well  calculated  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  plan  was  immediately  ad- 
juited  in  all  it's  parts  j  an  apartment 
hired  in  a  houfe  accommodated  with  a 
publick  ftair,  fo  that  people  might  have 
free  ingrefs  and  egrels,  without  being 
expofed  to  obfervation  j  and  this  tene- 
ment being  furnimed  with  the  apparatus 
of  a  magician,  fuch  as  globes,  telefcopes, 
a  magick-lanthorn,  a  Ikeleton,  a  dried 
monkey,  together  with  the  fkins  of  an 
alligator,  otter,  and  fnake,  the  conjuror 
himlelf  took  pofleffion  of  his  caftle, 
after  having  distributed  printed  adver- 
tiiements,  containing  the  particulars  of 
his  undertaking. 

Thefe  bills  foon  operated  according 
to  the  wilh  of  the  projectors.  As  the 
price  of  the  oracle  was  fixed  at  half  a 
guinea,  the  publick  naturally  concluded 
that  the  author  was  no  common  fortune- 
teller j  and  the  very  next  day,  Peregrine 
found  fome  ladies  of  his  quality  ac- 
quaintance, infected  with  the  defire  of 
making  an  experiment  upon  the  (kill  of 
this  new  conjuror,  who  pretended  to  be 
juft  arrived  from  the  Mogul's  empire, 
where  he  had  learned  the  art  from  a 
Brachman  philofopher.  Our  young  gen* 
tleman  affected  to  talk  of  the  preten- 
fionsof  this  lage  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, and  with  feeming  reluctance  un- 
dertook to  attend  them  to  his  apart- 
ment, obferving  that  it  would  be  a  very 
eafy  matter  to  detect  the  fellow's  igno- 
rance, and  no  more  than  common  juftice 
to  chaftife  him  for  his  prefumption. 
Though  he  could  eafily  perceive  a  great 
fund  of  credulity  in  the  company,  they 
affected  to  efpoui'e  his  opinion,  and  un- 
der the  notion  of  a  frolick,  agreed,  that 
one  particular  lady  fliould  endeavour  to 
baffle  his  art,  by  appearing  before  him 
in  the  drefs  of  her  woman,  who  mould 
at  the  fame  time  perfonate  her  miftrefs, 
and  be  treated  as  fuch  by  our  adven- 
turer, who  promifed  to  Jquire  them  to 
the  place.  Thefe  meafures  being  con- 
certed, and  the  appointment  fixed  for 

the 
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the  next  audlence-chy,  Peregrine  fur- 
niflied  hia  friend  witk  the  necellary  in- 
formation ;  and  when  the  hour  of  afllg- 
nation  arrived,  conducted  his  charge  to 
this  oraculous  feer. 

They  were  admitted  by  our  hero's 
valet  de  chambre,  whofe  vifage  being 
naturally  meagre  and  fwarthy,  was  a- 
dorned  with  artificial  whifkersj  fo  that 
he  became  the  Perfian  drefs  which  he 
wore,  and  feemed  a  very  proper  matter 
of  the  ceremonies  to  an  oriental  necro- 
mancer. Having  crofled  his  arms  upon 
his  breaft,  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  he  ftalked  in  folemn  filence  be- 
fore them  into  the  penetralia  of  the 
temple,  where  they  found  the  conjuror 
fitting  at  a  table,  provided  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  divers  books,  and  ma- 
thematical inltruments,  and  a  long  white 
wand  lying  acrois  the  whole.  He  was 
habited  in  a  black  gown  and  fur- cap: 
his  countenance,  over  and  above  a  double 
proportion  of  philofophick  gravity,which 
he  had  aflumed  for  the  occaiion,  was 
improved  by  a  thick  beard,  white  as 
fnow,  that  reached  to  his  middle ;  upon 
each  moulder  fat  a  prodigious  large 
black  cat,  which  had  been  tutored  for 
the  purpofe. 

Sucli  a  figure,  which  would  have 
ftartled  Peregrine  himfelf,  had  not  he 
been  concerned  in  the  rayftery,  could 
not  fail  to  make  an  impreflion  upon 
thofe  whom  he  accompanied.  The  fic- 
titious chambermaid,  in  ipite  of  all  her 
natural  pertnefs  and  vivacity,  changed 
colour  when  (he  entered  the  room,  while 
the  pretended  lady,  whole  intellects 
were  not  quite  fo  enlightened,  began  to 
tremble  in  every  joint,  and  ejaculate  pe- 
titions to  Heaven  for  her  fafety.  Their 
conductor  advancing  to  the  table,  pie- 
fented  his  offering,  and  pointing  to  the 
maid,  told  him  that  lady  defired  to  know 
what  would  be  her  deftiny  in  point  of 
marriage.  The  philoibpher,  without 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  view  the  perfon  in 
whofe  behalf  he  was  coufulted,  turned 
his  ear  to  one  of  the  fable  familiars  that 
purred  upon  his  fhoulder,  and  taking 
up  the  pen,  wrote  upon  a  detached  flip 
pf  paper  thefe  words,  which  Peregrine, 
at  thedefire  of  the  ladies,  repeated  aloud. 
'  Her  deftiny  will,  in  a  great  meafure, 
*  depend  upon  what  happened  to  her 
<  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
4  on  the  third  day  of  laft  December.' 

This    fentence  was    no   fooner  pro- 
poiincecj,    than    the    counterfeit    lady 
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fcreamed,  and  ran  out  into  the  anti- 
chamber,  exclaiming, '  Chrift  have  mercy 
c  upon  us !  Sure  he  is  the  devil  incarnate1/ 
Her  miftrefs,  who  followed  her  with  great 
confternation,  infifted  upon  knowing  the 
tranfac"lion  to  which  the  refponfe  al- 
luded j  and  Mrs.  Abigail,  after  fome  re- 
colleclion,  gave  her  to  underftand  that  me 
had  an  admirer,  who,  on  that  very  hour 
and  day  mentioned  by  the  cunning  man, 
had  addrefled  himfelf  to  her  in  a  ferious 
propofal  of  marriage.  This  explana- 
tion, however,  was  more  ingenious  than 
candid  j  for  the  admirer  was  no  other 
than  the  identical  Mr.  Pickle  himfelf, 
who  was  a  mere  dragon  among  the 
chambermaids,  and  in  his  previous  in- 
formation communicated  to  his  aflbciate, 
had  given  an  account  of  this  afligna- 
tion,  with  which  he  had  been  favoured 
by  the  damfel  in  queftion. 

Our  hero  feeing  his  company  very 
much  aflfecled  with  this  circumftance  of 
the  wizard's  art,  which  had  almol!: 
frighted  both  miftrefs  and  maid  into 
hyilerick  fits,  pretended  to  laugh  them 
out  of  their  fears,  by  obferving  that 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this 
inftance  of  his  knowledge,  which  might 
have  been  acquired  by  fome  of  thofc 
fecret  emiflaries  whom  fuch  impoftors 
are  obliged  to  employ  for  intelligence, 
or  imparted  by  the  lover  himfelf,  who 
had  perhaps  come  to  confult  him  about 
the  iuccefs  of  his  amour.  Encouraged 
by  this  oblervation,  or  rather  prompted 
by  an  infatiable  curiofity,  which  was 
proof  againft  all  forts  of  apprehenfion, 
the  difguiied  lady  returned  to  the  magi- 
cian's own  apartment,  and  aduming  the 
air  of  a  pert  chambermaid,  <  Mr.  Con- 
'  juror,'  faid  me,  '  now  you  have  fatif- 

*  fied  my  miftrefs,  will  you  be  fo  good 
«  as  to  tell  me,  if  ever  I  mall  be  mar- 
«  ried?'     The  fage,  without  the  leaft 
helitation,  favoured  her  with  an  anfwer 
in  the  following  words.   *  You  cannot 

*  be  married  before  you  are  a  widow  j 
'  and  whether  or  not  that  will  ever  be 

*  the  cafe,    is  a  queftion  which  my  art 
'  cannot  refolve,  becaufe  my  foreknow* 

*  ledge  exceeds  not  the  term  of  thirty 
«  years.' 

This  reply,  which  at  once  cut  her  off 
from  the  pleafmg  profpeft  of  feeing  her- 
felf  independent  in  the  enjoyment  of 
youth  and  fortune,  in  a  moment  clcud- 
ed  herafpectj  all  her  good -humour  was 
overcart,  and  me  went  away,  without 
farther  enquiry,  muttering,  in  the  ran- 
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cour  of  her  chagrin,  that  he  was  a  filly 
impertinent  fellow,  and  a  mere  quack 
in  his  profeflion.  Nptwithftanding  the 
prejudice  of  this  refentment,  her  convic- 
tion fopn  recurred ;  and  wherAhe  report 
of  Jiis  anfwers  was  made  to  thofe  con- 
federates by  whom  me  had  been  de- 
puted to  make  trial  of  his  fkill,  they 
\vereuniverfallyperfuaded  that  his  a,it 
was  altogether  fupernatural,  though  each 
affected  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  re- 
iblving,  in  her  own  breaft,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  him  in  private. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  maid,  though 
laid  under  the  moll  peremptory  injunc- 
tions of  fecrefy,  was  fo  full  of  the  cir- 
cumftance  which  related  to  her  own  con- 
tlucl,  that  (lie  extolled  his  prefcience,  in 
\vhifpers  to  all  her  acquaintance,  afTuring 
them,  that  he  had  told  her  all  the  parti- 
culars of  her  life;  fo  that  his  fame  was 
almoft  inftantaneoufly  conveyed  through 
a  thoufand  different  channels,  to  all  parts 
of  the  town}  and  the  very  next  time  he 
aflumed  the  chair,  his  doors  were  be- 
fieged  by  curious  people  of  all  feels  and 
denominations. 

Being  an  old  practitioner  in  this  art, 
Cadwallader  knew  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  fupport  his  reputation 
in  the  promifcuous  exercife  of  fortune- 
telling,  becauie  every  perfon  that  mould 
come  to  confult  him  would  expect  a 
fample  of  his  fkill,  relating  to  things 
paftj  and  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  private  con- 
cerns of  every  individual  who  might 
apply  to  him  for  that  purpofe :  he  there- 
lore  ordered  his  miniiter,  whom  K  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Hadgi  Rourk, 
to  fignify  to  all  thofe  who  demanded  en- 
trance, that  his  price  was  half  a  guinea; 
and  that  all  fuch  as  were  not  difpofed  to 
gratify  him  with  that  confideration, 
would  do  well  to  leave  the  paflage  free 
for  the  reft. 

This  declaration  fucceeded  to  his 
wilh ;  for  this  congregation  confided 
chiefly  of  footmen,  chambermaids,  ap- 
prentices, and  the  lower  clafs  of  tradef- 
men,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchafe 
prefcience  at  fuch  a  price  j  fo  that,  after 
fruitlefs  offers  of  millings  and  half 
crowns,  they  dropped  off  one  by  one, 
and  left  the  field  open  for  cuitomcrs  of 
an  higher  rank. 

The  firft  perfon  of  this  fpecies  who 
appeared  was  drefled  like  the  wife  of  a 
lubftantial  tradefman;  but  this  difguife 
could  not  fcreen  her  from  the  penetra- 


tion of  the  conjuror,  who  at  firft  fight 
knew  her  to  be  one  of  the  ladies  of 
whofe  coming  he  had  been  apprized  by 
Peregrine,  on  the  fuppolition  that  their 
curiofity  was  rather  inflamed  than  allay- 
ed by  the  intelligence  they  had  received 
from  his  firft  client.  This  lady  ap- 
proached the  philofopher  with  that  in- 
trepidity of  countenance  fo  confpicuous 
in  matrons  of  her  dignified  fphere,  and 
in  a  foft  voice,  afked  with  a  fimper,  pf 
what  complexion  her  next  child  would 
be?  The  necromancer,  who  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  her  private 
hiftory,  forthwith  delivered  his  refponfe 
in  the  following  queftion,  written  in  the 
ufual  form,  *  How  long  has  Pompey 
'  the  black  been  difmifted  from  your 
'  ladymip's  fervice?1 

Endued  as  (he  was  with  a  great  fhare 
of  that  fortitude  which  is  diftinguifhed 
by  the  appellation  of  effrontery,  her  face 
exhibited  fome  figns  of  fhame  and  con- 
fufion  at  the  receipt  of  this  oracular  in- 
terrogation, by  which  me  was  convinced 
of  his  extraordinary  intelligence ;  and 
accofting  him  in  a  very  ferious  tone ; 
Doftor,'  faid  fhe,  *  I  perceive  you  are 
a  perfori  of  great  abilities  in  the  art 
you  profefs;  and  therefore,  without 
pretending  to  difiemble,  I  will  own 
you  have  touched   the  true  firing  of 
my  apprehenfions.     I  am  perfuaded 
I  need  not  be  more  particular  in  my 
enquiries.     Here  is  a  purfe  of  money  j 
take  it,  and  deliver  me  from  a  mott 
alarming  and  uneafy  fufpenfe.1     So 
faying,  fhe  depofited  her  offering  upon 
the  table,  and  waited  for  his  anfwer  with 
a  face  of  fearful  expectation,  while  he 
was  employed  in  writing  this  fentence 
for  her  perufal:   *  Though  I  fee  into 
the  womb  of  time,  the  profpecl:  is  not 
perfectly  diftinct  ;  the  feeds  of  future 
events  lie  mingled  and  con fu fed :  fo 
that  I  am  under  the  neceflity  of  affift- 
ing  my  divination  in  fome  cafes,  by 
analogy  and  human  intelligence;  and 
cannot    poflibly  fatisfy  your  preient 
doubts,  unlefs  you  will  condefcend  to 
make  me  privy  to  all  thole  occurrences 
which  you  think  might  have  inter- 
fered with  the  cauie  of  your  apprehen- 
lion.' 

The  lady  having  read  the  declaration, 
affected  a  Imall  emotion  of  fhynefs  and 
repugnance,  and  feating  herfelf  upon  a 
fettee,  after  having  cautioufly  informed 
herfelf  of  the  privacy  of  the' apartment, 
gave  fuch  a  detail  of  the  fucceflion  of 

her 
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her  lovers,  as  amazed  while  it  enter- 
tained the  necromancer,  as  well  as  his 
friend  Pickle,  who  from  a  clofet,  fn 
which  he  had  concealed  himfelf,  over- 
heard every  fyllable  of  her  confefHon. 
Cadwallader  liftened  to  her  ftory  with  a 
look  of  infinite  importance  and  fagacity, 
and  after  a  fhort  paufe  told  her,  that  he 
would  not  pretend  to  give  a  catagorical 
anfwer,  until  lie  fhou!4  have  deliberated 
maturely  upon  the  various  circumitances 
of  the  affairj  but  if  fhe  would  take  the 
trouble  of  honouring  him  with  another 
vifit  on  his  next  publick  day,  he  hoped 
he  fhould  be  able  to  give  her  full  fatif- 
faction.  Confcious  of  the  importance 
of  her  doubts,  fhe  could  not  help  com- 
mending his  caution,  and  took  her 
leave,  with  a  promife  of  returning  at 
the  appointed  time :  then  the  conjuror 
being  joined  by  his  aflbciate,  they  gave 
a  Joofe  to  their  mirth,  which  having  in- 
dulged, they  began  to  concert  meafures 
tor  inflicting  fome  difgraceful  punifh- 
menton  the  fhamelefs  and  infatiate  ter- 
migant  who  had  fo  impudently  avowed 
her  own  proftitution. 

They  were  interrupted,  however,  in 
their  conferrence,  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
gueft,  who  being  announced  by  Hadgi, 
our  hero  retreated  to  his  lurking-place, 
and  Cadwalladerrefumed  hismyfteriou,s 
appearance.  This  new  client,  though 
fhe  hid  her  face  in  a  mafk,  could  not 
conceal  herfelf  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  conjuror,  who  by  her  voice  recog- 
nized her  to  be  an  unmarried  lady  of  his 
own  acquaintance.  She  had,  within  a 
fmall  compais  of  time,  made  herfelf  re- 
markable for  two  adventures,  which 
had  not  at  all  fucceeded  to  her  expecta- 
tion :  being  very  much  addicted  to  play, 
/he  had,  at  a  certain  rout,  indulged  that 
paffion  to  fuch  excefs,  a«  not  only  got 
the  better  of  her  jxiftice,  but  alib  of  her 
circumfpection  ;  fo  that  fhe  was  unfor- 
tunately detected  in  her  endeavours  to 
appropriate  to  herfelf  what  was  not  law- 
fully her  due,  This  fmall  flip  was  at- 
tended with  another  indifcretion,  which 
had  likewife  an  unlucky  effect  upon  her 
reputation.  She  had  been  favoured  with 
the  addrefles  of  ont;  of  thofe  hopeful 
heirs,  who  fwarm  and  fwagger  aboxjt 
town  under  the  denomination  of  Buck^j 
and  in  the  confidence  of  his  honour 
confented  to  be  one  of  a  -bar tie  that  made 
an  excurfion  as  far  as  Windfor,  think- 
ing herfelf  fecured  from  fcandal  by  the 
company  of  another  young  lady,who  had 


alfo  condefcended  to  truft  her  perfon  to 
the  protection  of  her  admirer.  The  two 
gallants,  in  the  courfe  of  this  expedi- 
tion, were  faid  to  ufe  the  moft  perfidious 
means  to  intoxicate  the  paffions  of  their 
jniftreffes,  by  mixing  drugs  with  their 
wine,  which  inflamed  their  conftitutions 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  fell  an  eafy 
facrifice  to  the  appetites  of  their  con- 
ductors, who,  upon  their  return  to  town, 
were  fo  fyafe  and  inhuman  as  to  boait 
among  their  companions  of  the  exploit 
they  had  atchieved.  Thus  the  itory  was 
circulated,  with  a  thoufand  additional 
circumftances  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fuf- 
ferers,  one  of  whom  had  thought  pro- 
per to  withdraw  into  the  country,  until 
the  fcandal  raifed  at  her  expence  fhould 
fubfide ;  while  the  other,  who  was  not 
fo  eafily  put  out  of  countenance,  refolv- 
ed  to  out  face  the  report,  as  a  treacherous 
afperfion,  invented  by  her  lover  as  an 
excufe  for  his  own  inconftancy ;  and 
actually  appeared  in  publick,  as  ufual, 
till  fhe  found  herfelf  neglected  by  the 
greateft  part  of  her  acquaintance. 

In  confequence  of  thi$  difgrace,  which 
fhe  knew  not  whether  to  impute  to  th» 
card  affair,  or  to  the  Jaft  faux  pas  fhe 
had  committed,  fhe  now  came  to  con- 
fult  the  conjuror,  and  fignificd  her  er- 
rand, by  afking  whether  the  cayfe  of 
her  prefent  difquiet  was  of  the  town  or 
the  country.  Cadwallader  at  once  per- 
ceiving her  allufton,  anfwered  her  quei- 
tion  in  thcfe  terms  :  '  This  honeft  world 

*  will  forgive  a  young  gamefter  for  in- 
'  difcretion  at  play,  but  a  favour  grant- 
1  ed.  to  a  babbling  coxcomb  is  an  un- 

*  pardonable  offence.1     This  refponie 
fhe  received  with  equal  aftonifhment  and 
chagrin  ;  and,  fully  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cromancer's omnifcience,  implored  his 
advice  touching  the  retrieval  of  her  re- 
putation :  upon  which  he  counfelled  her 
to  wed  with  the  firil  opportunity.     She 
feemed  (6  well  pleafed  with  his  admoni- 
tion, that  fhe  gratified  him  with  a  dou- 
ble fee,  and,  dropping  a  low  curtfcy,  re- 
tired. 

Our  undertakers  now  thought  it  high 
time  to  filence  the  oracle  for  the  day, 
and  Hadgi  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
exclude  ni\  comers,  while  Peregrine  and 
his  friend  renewed  the  deliberations 
which  had  bt-en  interrupted,  and  fettled  a 
plan  of  operations  for  the  next  occafion  : 
meanwhile  it  was  refolved,  that  Hadgi 
fhould  not  only  exercife  his  own  talents, 
but  alfo  employ  interior  agents,  in  pro- 
curing 
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curing  general  intelligence  for  the  fup- 
port  of  their  fcheme  ;  that  the  expence 
of  this  miniftry  mould  be  defrayed  from 
the  profits  of  their  profeflions,  and  the 
remainder  be  diftributed  to  poor  fami- 
lies in  diftrefs. 


CHAP.    XL 

PEREGRINE  AND  HIS  FRIEND  CAD- 
\VALLADER  PROCEED  IN  THE 
EXERCISE  OF  THE  MYSTERY 
OF  FORTUNE-TELLING,  IN  THE 
COURSE  OF  WHICH  THEY  AT- 
CHIEVE  VARIOUS  ADVENTURES. 


THESE  preliminaries  being  adjuft- 
ed,  our  hero  forthwith  repaired  to 
a  card  aflembly,  which  was  frequented 
by  fome  of  the  moft  notable  goflips  in 
town,   and  having  artfully  turned  the 
converiation  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  for- 
tune-teller,  wh  of  e  talents  he  pretended  to 
ridicule,  incenfed  their  itch  of  knowing 
fecrets  to  fuch  a  degree  of  impatience, 
that  their  curiofity  became  flagrant,  and 
he  took  it  for  granted,  that  all  or  fome 
of  them  would  vifit  Albumazar  on  his 
very  firft  vifiting-day.    While  Peregrine 
was  thus  engaged,  this  afTociate  made 
his  appearance  in  another  convocation 
of  fafhionable  people,  where  he  foon  had 
the   pleaiure   of  hearing    the    conjuror 
brought  upon  the  carpet  by  an  elderly 
gentlewoman,   remarkable   for  her  in- 
quifitive  difpoiition,  who  addrcfling  her- 
lelf  to  Cadwallader,  afked,  by  the  help 
of  the  finger-alphabet,  if  he  knew  any 
thing  of  the  magician  that  made  fuch  a 
nolle  in  town.     The  mifanthrope  an- 
fwered  as  ufual,  in  a  furly  tone,  '  By 
your  queftion,  you  muft  either  take  me 
for  a  pimp  or  an  idiot.    What,  in  the 
name  of  nonfenfe,  mould.  I  know  of 
fuch  a.  rafcal,  unlefs  I  were  to  court 
his  acquaintance  with  a  view  to  feaft 
my  own  fpleen,  in  feeing  him  fool  the 
whole   nation  out  of   their  money ! 
Though,  I  fuppofe,  his  chief  profits 
arife  from  his  practice,  in  quality  of 
pander.  All  fortune-tellers  are  bawds, 
and  for  that  reafon  are  fo  much  fol- 
lowed by  people  of  fafhion.  This  fel- 
low, I  warrant,  has  got  fundry  con- 
venient apartments  for  the  benefit  of 
procreation;   for  it  is  not  to  be  lup- 
pofed  that  thofe  who  vifit  him  on  the 
pretence  of  confulting  his  fupernatural 
art,  can  be  fuch  fools,  fuch  drivellers, 


'  as  to  believe  that  he  can  actually  prog- 
«  nofticate  future  events.* 

The  company,  according  to  his  ex- 
pe6lati6n,  imputed  his  remarks  to  the 
rancour  of  his  difpofition,  which  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  any  perfon  upon 
earth  was  wifer  than  himfelf ;  and  his 
ears  were  regaled  with  a  thoufand  in- 
ftances  of  the  conjuror's  wonderful  pre- 
fcience,  for  which  he  was  altogether  in- 
debted to  fiftion.  Some  of  thefe  fpeci- 
mens  being  communicated  to  him  by 
way  of  appeal  to  his  opinion,  '  They 
'  are,'  faid  he,  *  mere  phantoms  of  ig- 
'  norance  and  credulity,  fwelled  up  in 
'  the  repetition,  like  thofe  unfubftantial 

*  bubbles  which  the  boys  blow  up  in 
'  foap-fuds  with  a  tobacco  pipe.     And 

*  this  will  ever  be  the  cafe  in  the  propa- 
'  gation   of   all   extraordinary   intelli- 

*  gence:  the  imagination  naturally  mag- 

*  nifies  every  obje6l  that  falls  under  it's 
c  cognizance,  efpecially  thofe  that  con- 
'  cern  the  paflions  of  fear  and  admira- 

*  tion  ;  and  when  the  occurrence  comes 
'  to  be  rehearfed,  the  vanity  of  the  re- 
'  later  exaggerates  every  circumftance, 
'  in  order  to  enhance  the  importance  of 
f  the  communication.     Thus  an  inci- 

*  dent  which  is  but  barely  uncommon, 

*  often  gains  fuch  accefllon  in  it's  pro- 
'  grefs  through  the  fancies  and  mouths 

*  of  thofe  who  reprefent  it,  that  the  ori- 
'  ginal  fact  cannot  pofiibly  be  diftin- 
'  guiflied.     This  observation  might  be 

*  proved  and  illuftrated  by  a  thoufand 

*  undeniable  examples,  out  of  which  I 

*  (hall  only  felecl  one  inftance,  for  the 
«  entertainment  and  edification   of  the 
'  company.     A  very  honeft  gentleman, 
'  remarkable  for  the  gravity  of  his  de- 
<  portment,  was  one  day  in  a  certain 
'  coffee -houfe  accofted  by  one  of  his 

*  particular  friends  j   who,  taking  him 
'  by  the  hand,  exprefled  uncommon  la- 
'  tisfaftion  in  feeing  him  abroad,  and 
'  in   good  health,  after  the  dangerous 

*  and  portentous  malady  he  had  under- 

*  gone.     Surprized  at  this  falutation, 

*  the  gentleman  replied,  it  was  true  he 
'  had  been  a  little  out    of  order  over 
«  night,  but  there  was  'nothing  at  all 
'  extraordinary  in   his  indifpofition. — 
"  Jefu,  not  extraordinary  !"  cried  the 

*  other,    **  when  you  vomited    three 
"  black  crows!"     This  ftrange  excla- 

*  mation  the  grave  gentleman  at  firft 

*  miltook  for  raillery,  though  his  friend 

*  was  no  joker;  but  perceiving  in  him 
«  ail  the  marks  of  fmcerity  and  aftonifh- 

«  men;, 
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«  ment,  he  fuddenly  changed  his  opi- 

*  nion,  and  after  a  fhort  reverie,  taking 

*  him  afide,  expreffed  himielf  in  thele 
'  words :  '  *  Sir,  it  is  not  unk'nown  to 
'*  you  that  I  am  at  prefent  engaged  in 
'*  a  treaty  of  marriage,  which  would 
'<  have  been  fettled  long  ago,  had  it  not 
"  been  retarded  by  the  repeated  machi- 
*f  nations  of  a  certain  perfon  who  pro- 
ft  feffed  himfelf  my  rival.     Now  I  am 
"  fully  perfuaded  that  this  affair  of  the 
"  three  crows  is  a  ftory  of  his  invention, 
**  calculated  to  prejudice  me  in  the  opi- 
**  nion  of  the  lady,  who,  to  be  fure, 
44  would  not  chufe  to  marry  a  man  who 
"  has  a  rookery  in  his  bowels;  and 
4<  therefore  I  mud  infill  upon  knowing 
•*  your  author  of  this  fcandalous  report, 
"  that  I  may  be  able  to  vindicate  my 
"  character  from  the  malicious  afper- 
"  fion."     His  friend,  who  thought  the 
'  demand  was  very  reafonable,  told  him 
'  without  hefitation,  that  he  was  made 
4  acquainted  with  the  circumftance  of 
'  his    diftemper   by   Mr.   Such-a-one, 

*  their   common    acquaintance :    upon 
'  which  the  perfon  who  conceived  him- 

*  felf  injured,  went  immediately  in  queft 

*  of  his  fuppofed  defamer,  and  having 

*  found  him,  "  Pray,    Sir,"   laid   he, 

*  with  a  peremptory  tone,  "  who  told 
"  you    that     I    vomited    three    black 
41  crows?" — "Three!"    anlwered  the 

*  gentleman,  "  I  mentioned  two  only." 
— "  Zounds,  Sir!"  cried  the  other,  in- 

*  cenfed  at  his  indifference,  "  you  will 
"  find  the  two  too  many,  if  you  refufe 
"  to  difcover   the  villainous  Iburce  of 
<*  fuch   calumny.''      The   gentleman, 

*  furprized  at  his  heat,  laid  he  was  ibr- 

*  ry  to  find  he  had  been  the  accidental 
'  inftrument  of  giving  him  offence,  but 
4  tranflated  the  blame    (if  any   there 

*  was)  from  himielf  to  a  third  perfon, 
'  to   whofe    information    he  owed   his 
4  knowledge  of  the  report.    The  plain  - 

*  tiff,  according  to  the  direction  he  re- 
«  ceived,  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  the 

*  acculed  j  and   his  indignation   being 
'  inflamed  at  rinding  the  ftory  had  al- 

*  ready  circulated  among  his  acqunin- 
'  tance,  he  told  him,  with  evident  marks 

*  of  difpleafure,  that  he  was   come  to 

*  pluck  that  fame  brace  of  crows  which 
'  he  faid  he  had  difgorged.     The  de- 
'  fendant  feeing  him  very  much  irritat- 
'  ed,  pofitively  denied  that  he  had  men- 
'  tioned  a  brace  :  "  One,  indeed,"  laid 
c  he,  "  I  own  I  took  notice  of,  upon 
**  the  authority  of  your  own  phylician, 


3" 


**  who  gave  me  an  account  of  it  this 
morning."—"  By  the  Lord  !"  cried 
the  fufferer  in  a  rage,  which  he  could 
no  longer  contain,  "  that  rafcal  has 
been  fuborned  by  my  rival  to  (lander 
my  character  in  this  manner  j  but 
I'll  be  revenged,  if  there  be  either 
4  law  or  equity  in  England!"  He  had 
fcarce  pronounced  thefe  words,  when 
the  doclor  happened  to  enter  the  room  ; 
when  his  exafperated  patient  lifting 
up  his  cane,  "  Sirrah,"  faid  he,  "  if 

*  I  live,  I'll  make  that  black  crow  the 
'  blackeft  circumftance  of  thy  whole 

*  life  and  converfation  1"     The  phyfi- 
cian,  confounded  at  this  addrefs,  af- 
fured   him  that  he  was  utterly  igno- 
rant of  his  meaning  ;  and  when  the 
other  gentleman  explained   it,  ablb- 
lutely  denied  the  charge,  affirming  he 
had  faid  no   more  than   that  he  had 
vomited  a  quantity  of  fomething  as 
black  as  a  crow.  The  landlord  of  the 
houfe  acknowledged   that   he  might 
have  been  miftaken ;    and   thus   the 
whole  myftery  was  explained.' 

The  company  feemed  to  relifli  the 
ftory  of  the  three  black  crows,  which 
they  confidered  as  an  impromptu  of  Cad- 
wallader's  own  invention  ;  but,  grant- 
ing it  to  be  true,  they  unanimoufly  de- 
clared that  it  could  have  no  weight  in 
invalidating  the  teftimony  of  divers  per- 
fons  of  honour,  who  had  been  witneflcs 
of  the  magician's  lupernatural  fkill. 
On  the  next  day  of  confultation,  the  ne- 
cromancer being  in  the  chair,  and  his 
friend  behind  the  curtain,  the  outward 
door  was  fcarce  open,  when  a  female 
vifitant  flounced  in,  and  diicovered  to 
the  magician  the  features  of  one  of  thole 
inquifitive  ladies,  whofe  curioiity  he 
knew  his  confederate  had  arouzcd  in 
the  manner  above  defcribed.  She  ad- 
dreffed  hcrfelf  to  him  with  a  familiar 
air,  obferving,  that  ftu-  had  heard  much 
of  his  great  knowledge,  and  was  come 
to  be  a  witnefs  of  his  art,  which  flie  de-  . 
fired  him  to  dilplay,  in  declaring  what 
he  knew  to  be  her  ruling  paflion. 

Cadwallader,  who  was  no  ftranger  to 
herdifpofition,  afiumedthe  pen  without 
hefitation,  and  furniflied  her  with  ail 
anfwer,  importing,  that  the  love  of  mo- 
ney predominated,  and  fcandal  poflclTed 
the  next  place  in  her  heart.  Fur  from 
being  offended  at  his  freedom,  me  com- 
mended his  franknefs  with  a  Irnile  ;  and, 
fatisfied  of  his  uncommon  talents,  ex- 
preffed a  defire.  of  being  better  acquaint- 
ed 
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ed  with  his  perfbn :  nay,  {he  began  to 
eatechiie  him  upon  the  private  hiltory 
of  divers  great  families,  in  which  he 
happened  to  be  well  verfed  ;  and  he,  in 
a  myfrerious  manner,  dropped  fuch  art- 
ful hints  of  his  knowledge,  that  me 
was  amazed  at  his  capacity,  and  actual- 
ly alked  if  his  art  was  communicable. 
The  conjuror  replied  in  the  affirmative  j 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  gave  her  to  un- 
derftand,  that  it  was  attainable  by  thofe 
only  who  were  pure  and  undefiled  in 
point  of  chaftity  and  honour  j  or  fuch 
as,  by  a  long  courfe  of  penitence,  had 
weaned  themfelves  from  all  attachments 
to  the  flefh.  She  not  only  difapproved, 
but  feeined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
affertion;  telling  him,  with  a  look  of 
difdain,  that  his  art  was  not  worth 
having,  if  one  could  not  ufe  it  for  the 
benefit  of  one's  pleafure :  flie  had  even 
penetration  enough  to  take  notice  of  an 
inconfiftency  in  what  he  had  advanced  ; 
and  afked,  why  he  himfelf  exercifed  his 
knowledge  for  hire,  if  he  was  fo  much 
detached  from  all  worldly  concerns. 

*  Come,  come,  doclor,'  added  me,  «  you 

*  are  in  the  right  to  be  cautious  againft 

*  impertinent  curioiity;   but,   perhaps, 
'  I  may  make  it  worth  your  while  to  be 

*  communicative.' 

Thefe  overtures  were  interrupted  by 
a  rap  at  the  door,  lignifying  the  ap- 
proach of  another  client  j  upon  which 
the  lady  enquired  for  his  private  palfage, 
through  which  me  might  retire,  without 
the  rilk  of  being  feen;  when  me  under- 
itood  he  was  deficient  in  that  conve- 
nience, flie  withdrew  into  an  empty  room, 
adjoining  to  the  audience-chamber,  in 
order  to  conceal  heifelf  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  new-comer.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  inamorata,  who  came 
by  appointment  to  receive  the  folution 
of  her  doubts ;  and  the  mifanthrope, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  expofe  her  to 
the  cenfure  of  fuch  an  indefatigable  mi- 
nilter  of  fame  as  the  perlbn,  who  (he 
knew)  would  liften  from  the  next  apart- 
ment, laid  her  under  the  necefllty  of  re- 
frefhing  his  remembrance  with  a  reca- 
pitulation of  her  former  confeflion,  which 
was  almoft  rimmed,  when  me  was  alarm  - 
ed  by  a  noife  at  the  door,  occalloned  by 
two  gentlemen,  who  attempted  to  enter 
by  force. 

Terrified  at  this  uproar,  which  dif- 
concerted  the  magician  himfelf,  Hie  ran 
for  (heller  into  the  place  which  was  pre- 
occupied by  &e  other  lady;  who4  heai* 


ing  this   difturbance,    had    clofed   the 
window- mutters,  that  flie  might  have 
the  better  chance  of  remain  ing  unknown. 
Here  they  enfconced  themfelves,  in  the 
utmoft  confternation,  while  the  necro- 
mancer, after  fome  recollection,  order- 
ed Hadgi  to  open  the  door,  and  admit 
the  rioters,  who  (he  hoped)  would  be 
over-awed  by  the  authority  of  his  ap  • 
pearance.     The  janitor  had  no  fooner 
obeyed  his  inftruclions,  than  in  rufhed 
a  young  libertine,  who  had   been  for 
fome  time  upon  the  town,  together  with 
his  tutor,  who  was  a  worn-out  debau- 
chee,   well    known    to   the  magician. 
They  were  both  in  that  degree  of  in- 
toxication neceflary  to  prepare  fuch  dif- 
pofitions  for  what  they  commonly  call 
frolicks,  and  the  fober  part  of  mankind 
feel  to  be  extravagant  outrages  againll 
the  laws  of  their  country,  and  the  peace 
of  their  fellow-  fubje&s.     Having  dag- 
gered up  to  the  table,  the  fenior,  who 
undertook  to  be  fpokefman,  faluted  Cad- 
wallader  with,  *  How  do*ft  do,  old  Ca- 
pricorn ?  Thou  feem'ft  to  be  a  molt 
venerable  pimp,    and,  I  doubt  not, 
halt  abundance  of  difcretion.    Here  is 
this  young  whore- mafter  (a  true  chip 
of  the  old  venereal  block  his  father) 
and  myfelf,  come  for  a  comfortable 
caft  of  thy  function.     I  don't  mean 
that  dale  pretence  of  conjuring  :  damn 
futurity  !  let  us  live  for  the  prefent, 
old  Haly.     Conjure  me  up  a  couple 
of  hale  wenches,  and,  I  warrant,  we 
fliall  get  into  the  magick  circle  in  a 
twinkling.  What  fays  Galileo  ?  What 
fays  the  reverend  Brahe  ?     Here  is  a 
purfe,  you  pimp:  hark,  how  it  chinks! 
This  is  fweeter  than  the  mufick  of  the 
fpheres.' 

Our  necromancer,  perplexed  at  this 
rencounter,  made  no  reply  ;  but  taking 
up  his  wand,  waved  it  around  his  head 
in  a  very  myfterious  motion,  with  a 
view  of  intimidating  thefe  forward  vifi- 
tants,  who,  far  from  being  awed  by 
this  fort  of  evolution,  became  more  and 
more  obftreperous,  and  even  threatened 
to  pull  him  by  the  beard  if  he  would  not 
immediately  comply  with  their  deilre. 
Had  he  called  his  afiociate,  or  even  Had- 
gi, to  his  aid,  he  knew  he  could  have 
loon  calmed  their  turbulence;  but,  be- 
ing unwilling  to  run  the  rifk  of  a  difco* 
very,  or  even  of  a  riot,  he  bethought 
himfelf  of  chaftifing  their  infolence  in 
another  manner,  that  would  be  lefs  ha- 
zardous, and  rather  more  effectual.  In 
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€onfequence  of  this  fuggeftion,  he  point- 
ed his  wand  towards  the  door  of  the 
apartment  in  which  the  ladies  had  taken 
fan&uary ;  and  the  two  rakes,  under- 
ftanding  the  hint,  rufhed  in  without  he- 
fitation. 

The  females  finding  their  place  of 
retreat  taken  by  aflault,  ran  about  the 
room  in  great  confternation,  and  were 
immediately  taken  prifoners  by  the  af- 
iailants,  who  pulling  them  towards  the 
windows,  opened  the  mutters  at  the  fame 
inflant  of  time,  when  (ftrange  to  tell !) 
one  of  the  heroes  difcovered  in  the  prize 
lie  had  made,  the  very  wife  of  his  bo- 
fom  j  and  his  companion  perceived  that 
he  had  ftumbled  in  the  dark  upon  his 
own  mother.  Their  mutual  aftonifli- 
rnent  was  unfpeakable  at  this  eclairciffe- 
ment,  which  produced  an  univerfal  fi- 
lence  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  minutes. 
During  this  paufe  the  ladies  having  re- 
collected thernfelves,  an  expoftulation 
was  begun  by  the  elder  of  the  two,  who 
roundly  took  her  fon  to  taflc  for  his  dif- 
orderly  life,  which  laid  her  under  the 
difagreeable  necefllty  of  watching  his 
motions,  and  detecting  him  in  fuch  an 
infamous  place. 

While  the  careful  mother  thus  exer- 
cifed  her  talent  for  reprchenfion,  the 
hopeful  young  gentleman,  with  an  hand 
in  each  fob,  ftood  whiftling  an  opera - 
tune,  without  feeming  to  pay  the  moft 
profound  regard  to  his  parent's  reproof: 
and  the  other  lady,  in  imitation  of  fuch 
a  confummate  pattern,  began  to  open 
upon  her  hufband,  whom  me  bitterly 
reproached  with  his  loofenefs  and  in- 
temperance, demanding  to  know  what 
he  had  to  alledge  in  alleviation  of  his 
preient  mifcondu£l.  The  furprize  occa- 
lioned  by  fuch  an  unexpected  meeting 
had  already  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed 
the  effc&s  of  the  wine  he  had  fo  plenti- 
fully drank,  and  the  firft  ufe  he  made 
of  his  recovered  fobriety,  was  to  revolve 
within  himfelf  the  motives  that  could 
poffibly  induce  his  wife  to  give  him  the 
rendezvous  in  this  manner.  As  he  had 
good  reafon  to  believe  fhe  was  utterly 
void  of  jealoufy,  he  naturally  placed 
this  rencountre  to  theaccount  of  another 
paflion;  and  his  chagrin  was  not  at  all 
impaired,  by  the  effrontery  with  which 
(he  now  prefumed  to  reprimand  him. 
He  liftened  to  her,  therefore,  with  a 
grave  or  rather  grim  afpeft ;  and  to  the 
queftion  with  which  me  concluded  her 
rebuke,  anfwered  with  great  compo- 


fure,  « All  that  I  have  to  alledge,  Ma- 
'  dam,  is,  that  the  bawd  has  commit- 
« -ted  a  miftake,  in  confequence  of  which 
'  we  are  both  disappointed  :  and  fo,  la- 
'  dies,  your  humble  fcrvant.'  So  fay- 
ing, he  retired  with  manifeft  confufivja 
in  his  looks  ;  and  as  he  pafled  through 
the  audience-chamber,  eying  the  con- 
juror alkance,  pronounced  the  epithet 
of  precious  rafcal!  with  great  emphafis. 
Meanwhile  the  junior,  like  a  dutiful 
child,  handed  his  mamma  to  her  chair  ; 
and  the  other  client,  after  having  re- 
viled the  necromancer,  becaufe  he  could 
not  forefee  this  event,  went  away  in  a 
Itate  of  mortification. 

The  coaft  being  clear,  Peregrine  came 
forth  from  his  den,  and  congratulated 
his  friend  upon  the  peaceable  iffue  of 
the  adventure  which  he  had  overheard  i 
but,  that  he  might  not  be  expofed  to 
fuch  inconvenience  for  the  future,  they 
refolved,  that  a  grate  mould  be  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  outward  door, 
through  which  the  conjuror  himfelf 
might  reconnoitre  all  the  vifitants  be- 
fore their  admiffion;  fo  that,  to  thole 
whofe  appearance  he  might  not  like, 
Hadgi  fhould,  without  opening,  give  no- 
tice that  his  matter  was  engaged.  By 
this  expedient,  too,  they  provided  againft 
thofe  difficulties  which  Cad  walladcrmuft 
have  encountered,  in  giving  fatisfa£Uon 
to  ftrangers  whom  he  did  not  know  j 
for  the  original  intention  of  the  founders 
was  to  confine  the  practice  of  their  art 
to  people  of  fafhion  only,  moft  of  whom 
were  personally  known  to  the  counter- 
feit  magician  and  his  coadjutors. 

Indeed,  thefe  afibcia'tes,  Cadwallader 
in  particular,  notwithftanding  his  boaft- 
ed  infight  into  the  characters  of  life, 
never  imagined  that  nis  pretended  (kill 
would  be  confulted  by  any  but  the  weak- 
er minded  of  the  female  fex,  incited  by 
that  fpirit  of  curiofity  which  he  knew 
was  implanted  in  their  nature  :  but,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  practice,  he  found  him- 
felf cultivated  in  his  preternatural  capa- 
city by  people  of  all  fexes,  complexions, 
and  degrees  of  reputation,  and  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve,  that  when  the  paffions 
are  concerned,  howfoever  cool,  cauti- 
ous, and  deliberate,  the  difpofition  may 
otherwife  be,  there  is  nothing  fo  idle, 
frivolous,  or  abfurd,  to  which  they  will 
not  apply  for  encouragement  and  gra- 
tification. The  laft  occurrence,  accord- 
ing to  the  hopes  and  expectation  of  the 
confederates,  was  whifper.ed  about  by 
K  v  the 
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the  ladles  concerned,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  whole  affair  was,  in  a 
few  days,  the  univerfal  topick  of  dif- 
courfe,  in  which  it  was  retailed  with 
numberlefs  embellifhments,  invented 
by  the  parties  themfelves,  who  had 
long  indulged  a  pique  at  each  other, 
and  took  this  opportunity  of  enjoying 
their  revenge. 

Thefe  incidents,  while  they  regaled 
the  fpleen,  at  the  fame  time  augmented 
the  renown  of  the  conjuror,  who  was 
defcribed  on  both  fides  as  a  very  ex- 
traordinary perfon  in  his  way  ;  and 
the  alteration  in  his  door  was  no  fooner 
performed,  than  he  had  occafion  to 
avail  himfelf  of  it,  againft  the  intru- 
fion  of  a  great  many,  with  whom  he 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
fupport  the  fame  he  had  acquired. 

Among  thofe  who  appeared  at  his 
grate,  he  perceived  a  certain  clergy- 
man, whom  he  had  long  known  an 
humble  attendant  on  the  great,  and 
with  fome  the  reputed  minifter  of  their 
pleafures :  this  Levite  had  difguifed 
himfelf  in  a  great  coat,  boots,  and 
drefs  quite  foreign  to  the  habit  worn 
by  thoie  of  his  function  j  and  being 
admitted,  attempted  to  impofe  himfelf 
as  a  country  (quire  upon  the  conjuror, 
who  calling  him  by  his  name,  defired 
him  to  fit  down.  This  reception  cor- 
refponding  with  the  report  he  had 
heard,  touching  our  magician's  art, 
the  doclor  fai^l  he  would  Jay  afide  all 
diflimulation.  After  having  profefled 
'an  implicit  belief,  that  his  iupernatu- 
ral  knowledge  did  not  proceed  from 
any  communication  with  evil  fpirits, 
but  was  the  immediate  gift  of  Heaven, 
he  declared  the  intention  of  his  com- 
ing was  to  enquire  into  the  health  of  a 
good  friend  and  brother  of  his,  who 
pofTefTed  a  certain  living  in  the  coun- 
try, which  he  named  ;  and,  as  he  was 
old  and  infirm,  to  know  what  fpace  of 
time  was  allotted  to  him  in  this  frail 
flate  of  mortality,  that  he  might  have 
the  melancholy  fatisfaclion  of  attend- 
ing him  in  his  lad  moments,  and  af- 
iifting  him  in  his  preparations  for  eter- 
nity. 

The  conjuror,  who  at  once  per- 
ceived the  purport  of  this  queftion, 
after  a  folemn  paufe,  during  which  he 
feemed  abforbed  in  contemplation,  de- 
livered this  refponfe  to  his  con  fuller: 
*  Though  I  forefee  Ibme  occurrences, 
1  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  omnilcient.  I 


<  know  not  to  what  age  that  clergy- 
«  man's  life  will  extend  j  but  fo  far  I 
*  can  penetrate  into  the  womb  of  time, 
'  as  to  difcern,  that  the  incumbent  will 
«  furvive  his  intended  fucceffor.'  Thi* 
dreadful  fentence  in  a  moment  banifh- 
ed  the  blood  from  the  face  of  the  ap- 
palled confxilter,  who  hearing  his  own 
doom  pronounced,  began  to  tremble 
in  every  joint ;  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  in 
the  agony  of  fear,  and  faying,  '  The 
'  will  of  God  be  done!'  withdrew  in 
filentt  defpondence,  his  teeth  chatter- 
ing with  terror  and  cHfmay. 

This  client  was  fucceeded  by  an  old 
man  about  the  age  of  feventy-five,  who 
being  refolved  to  purchafe  a  leafe,  de- 
fired  to  be  determined  in  the  term  of 
years  by  the  necromancer's  advice  j 
obferving,  that  as  he  had  no  children 
of  his  own  body,  and  had  no  regard 
for  his  heirs  at  law,  the  purchafe  would 
be  made  with  a  view  to  his  own  con- 
venience only;  and  therefore,  confi- 
dering  his  age,  he  himfelf  hefitated  in 
the  period  of  the  leafe,  between  thirty 
and  threefcore  years. 

The  conjuror,  upon  due  delibera- 
tion, advifed  him  to  double  the  laft 
fpecified  term,  becaufehe  diftinguimed 
in  his  features  fomething  portending 
extreme  old  age  and  fecond  childhood, 
and  he  ought  to  provide  for  that  ftate 
of  incapacity,  which  otherwife  would 
be  attended  with  infinite  mifery  and 
affliction.  The  fuperannuated  wretch, 
thwnderftruck  with  this  prediction,  held 
up  his  hands,  and  in  the  firft  tran- 
fports  of  his  apprehenfion,  exclaimed, 

*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  I  I  have 
«  not  wherewithal  to  purchafe  fuch  a 

*  long  leafe,  and  I  have  long  outlived 

*  all  my  friends  j  what  then  niuft  be- 
'  come  of  me,  fmner  that  I  am,  one 

*  hundred  and  twenty   years   hence!* 
Cadwallader  (who  enjoyed  his  terror) 
under  pretence  of  alleviating  his  con- 
cern, told  him  that  what  he  had  prog- 
nofticated  did  not  deprive  him  of  the 
means  which  he  and  every  perfon  had 
in  their  power,  to  curtail  a  life  of  mif- 
fortune  j  and  the  old  gentleman  went 
away,  feemingly  comforted   with  the 
aflurance,  that  it  would  always  be  in 
his  power  to  employ  an  halter  for  his 
own  deliverance. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  this  elder, 
the  magician  was  vifited  by  one  of  thofe 
worthies,  known  among  the  Romans 
by  the  appellation  of  Hergdipetcs,  who 

had 
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had  amaffed  a  large  fortune  by  a  clofe 
attention   to  the  immediate  wants  and 
•weaknefs  of  raw  unexperienced  heirs. 
This  honourable  uiurer  had  fold  an  an- 
nuity upon  the  life  of  a  young  fpend- 
thrift,  being  thereto  induced  by  the  af- 
firmation of  his  phyfician,  who  had  af- 
fured  him  his  patient's  constitution  was 
fo  rotten,   that  he  could  not  live  one 
year  to  an  end :  he  had,  neverthelefs, 
made  fhift  to  weather  eighteen  months, 
and   now  feerned   more  vigorous   and 
healthy  than  he  had  ever  been  known ; 
for  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  nourifhed 
an    hereditary    pox    from    his   cradle. 
Alarmed  at  this  alteration,    the  feller 
came  to  confult  Cadwallader  not  only 
about  the  life  of  the  annuitant,  but  alio 
concerning  the  ftate  of  his  health  at  the 
time  of  his  purchafmg  the  annuitv,  pur- 
pofing  to  fue  the  phyfician  for  falfe  in- 
telligence, mould  the  conjuror  declare 
that  the  young  man  was  found,  when 
the  doclor    pronounced   him    dileafed. 
But  this  was  a  piece  of  f?.tisfa£tion  he 
did  not  obtain  from  the  mifanthrope; 
who,  in  order  to  punifli  his  fordid  dif- 
pofition,  gave  him  to  underftand,  that 
the  phyfician  had  told  him  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  $  and  that  the 
young  gentleman  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
attaining  a  comfortable  old  age.  *  That 
'  is  to   fay,'   cried  the   client,    in  the 
impatience  of  his  mortification  at  this 
anfwer,  *  bating  accidents  j  for,  thank 
God,  the  annuitant  does  not  lead  the 
molt  regular  life  ;    befudes,   I  am  cre- 
dibly informed  he   is  cholerick    and 
rafh  j  fo  that  he  may  be  concerned  in 
a  duel :  then  there  are  fuch  things  as 
riots  in  the  ftreet,  in  which  a  rake's 
flcull  may  be  cafually   cracked  j    he 
may  be  overturned  in  a  coach,  overfet 
in  the  river,  thrown  from  a  vicious 
horfe,  overtaken  with  a  cold,  endan- 
gered by  a  furfeit ;  but  what  I  place 
my  chief  confidence  in,  is  an  hearty 
pox,  a  diftemper  which  hath  been  fa- 
tal to  his  whole  f  imily.   Not  but  that 
the  iffue  of  all  thefe  things  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  expedients  might  be  found 
which  would  more  effectually  anfwer 
the  purpofe.     I  know  they  have  arts 
in  India,  by  which  a  man  can  fecure 
his  own  intereft,  in  the  falutation  of 
a  friendly  make  by  the  hand  j  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  you  who  have  lived 
in  that  country  are  matter  of  the  fe- 
cret.  To  be  fure,  if  you  was  inclined 
*o  communicate  fuch  a  noftrum,  there 


'  are  abundance  of  people  who  would 
'  purchafe  it  at  a  very  high  price;1 

Cadwallader  underftood  this  infmua- 
tion,  and  was  tempted  toamufehim  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  would  tend  to  his  dif- 
grace  and  confutlon;  but,  confidering 
that  the  cafe  was  of  too  criminal  a  na- 
ture tc  be  tampered  with,  he  withftood 
his  defire  of  punifhing  this  rapacious 
cormorant  any  other  way  than  by  tell- 
ing him,  he  would  not  impart  the  fe- 
cret  for  his  whole  fortune  ten  times 
doubled ;  fo  that  the  uiurer  retired,  very 
much  ditiatisfted  with  the  iffue  of  his 
consultation. 

The  next  perfon  who  preTented  him- 
felf  at  this  altar  of  intelligence,  was  an 
author,  who  recommended  himfelfto  a 
gratis  advice,  by  obferving  that  a  pro- 
phet and  poet  were  known  by  the  fame 
appellation  among  the  ancients ;  and 
that,  at  this  day,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  fpoke  by  infpiration.  The  con- 
juror refufed  to  own  this  affinity,  which, 
he  faid,  formerly  fubfiited,  becaufe  both 
fpecies  of  the  Pates  were  the  children  of 
ficlion;  but  as  hehimfelfdid  not  fall 
under  that  predicament,  he  begged  leave 
to  dilbwn  all  connection  with  the  fami- 
ly of  the  poets  ;  and  the  poor  author 
would  have  been  difmiffed  without  his 
errand,  though  he  offered  to  leave  an 
ode  as  fecurity  foe  the  magician's  fee, 
to  be  paid  from  the  profits  of  his  firll 
third  night,  had  not  Cadwallader's  cu- 
riofity  prompted  him  to  know  the  fub- 
je6t  of  this  gentleman's  enquiry.  He 
therefore  told  him,  tbat  in  confideration 
of  his  genius,  he  would  for  once  fatisfy 
him  without  a  fee$  and  defired  him  to 
fpecify  the  doubts  in  which  he  wimed 
to  be  refolved. 

The  fon  of  Parnaftus,  glad  of  this 
condefcenfion,  for  which  he  thanked  the 
necromancer,  gave  him  to  underftand, 
that  he  had  fome  time  before  prefented  a 
play  in  manufcript  to  a  certain  great 
man,  at  the  head  of  tafte,  who  had  not 
only  read  and  approved  the  performance, 
but  alfo  undertaken  to  introduce  and 
fupport  it  on  the  rtage ;  that  he  (the 
author)  was  a  (lured  by  this  patron,  that 
the  play  was  already  (in  coniequence  ot 
his  recommendation)  accepted  by  one 
of  the  managers,  who  had  faithfully 
promifed  to  bring  it  to  light  j  but  that 
when  he  waited  on  this  fame  manager, 
to  know  ^hen  he  intended  to  put  his 
production  in  rehearfal,  the  man  de- 
clared he  had  never  feen  or  heard  of  the 
R  i  a  piece. 
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piece.    '  Now,  Mr.  Conjuror,'  faid  he, 

*  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  my 
«  play  has  been  piefented,  and  if  I  have 

*  any  fort  of  chance  of  feeing  it  acled 

*  this  winter.' 

Cadwallader,  who  had,  in  his  young- 
er days,  fported  among  the  theatrical 
inufes,  began  to  lofe  his  temper  at  this 
queftion,  which  recalled  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  difappointments ; 
and  difpatched  the  author  with  an  abrupt 
anfwer,  importing,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  ftage  were  altogether  without  the 
fphere  of  his  divination,  being  entirely 
regulated  by  the  demons  of  diflimula- 
tion,  ignorance,  and  caprice. 

It  would  be  an  endleis  taflc  to  recount 
every  individual  refponfe  which  our  ma- 
gician delivered  in  the  courfeof  his  con- 
juration. He  was  consulted  in  all  cafes 
of  law,  phyfick,  and  trade,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  fuhjecls  of  marriage 
and  fornication ;  his  advice  and  affiftance 
were  folicited  by  (harpers,  who  defired 
to  poiTefs  an  infallible  method  of  cheat- 
ing un perceived  ;  by  fortune-hunters, 
who  wanted  to  make  prize  of  widows 
and  heiieffes;  by  debauchees,  who  were 
difpofed  to  lie  with  other  men's  wives  j 
by  coxcombs,  who  longed  for  the  death 
of  their  fathers ;  by  wenches  with  child, 
who  wifhed  themfelves  rid  of  their  bur- 
dens; by  merchants,  who  had  infured 
above  value,  and  thirfted  after  the 
news  of  a  wreck ;  by  under-writers, 
who  pra)ed  for  the  gift  of  prefcience, 
that  they  might  venture  money  upon 
fuch  /hips  only  as  mould  perform  the 
voyage  in  fafayj  by  Jews,  who  wanted 
to  forefee  the  fluctuations  of  ftock ;  by 
ufurers,  who  advance  money  upon  un- 
decided caufesj  by  clients,  who  were 
dubious  of  the  honefty  of  their  council: 
in  fliort,  all  matters  of  uncertain  iflue 
were  appealed  to  this  tribunal ;  and,  in 
point  of  calculation,  De  Moivre  was 
•utterly  negltfted. 

CHAP.,  XII. 

THE  CONJUROR  AND  HIS  ASSOCI- 
ATE EXECUTE  A  PLAN  OF  VEN- 
GEANCE AGAINST  CERTAIN  IN- 
FIDELS WHO  PRETEND  TO  DE- 
SPiSi-  THEIR  ART;  AND  PERE- 
GRINE AT CHI EVES  AN  ADVEN- 
TURE WITH  A  YOUNG  NOBLE- 
MAN. 

BY  thefe  means,  the  whole  variety 
of  characters  undifguiied,  pailed 
as  it  were  in  review  before  the  confede- 


rates, who,  by  divers  ingenious  contri- 
vances, punifhed  the  moft  flagrant  of. 
fenders  with  as  much  feverity  as  the  na- 
ture of  their  plan  would  allow.  At 
length,  they  projected  a  fcheme  for 
chaitifing  a  number  of  their  own  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  all  along  profefled 
the  utmoft  contempt  for  the  talent  of  this 
conjuror,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
ndicule  in  all  companies,  where  his  fur- 
prizing  art  was  the  fubjeft  of  difcourfe; 
not  that  they  had  fenfe  and  difcernment 
enough  to  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  his 
pretenfions,  but  affecled  a  fingularity  of 
opinion,  with  a  view  of  infalting  the  in- 
ferior understandings  of  thofe  who  were 
deceived  by  fuch  an  idle  importer. 

Peregrine,  indeed,  forobviousreafons, 
had  always  efpoufed  their  judgment  in 
this  cafe,  and  joined  them  in  reviling 
the  publick  character  of  his  friend  :  but 
he  knew  how  far  the  capacities  of  thofe 
virtuofi  extended,  and  had  frequently 
caught  them  in  the  facl:  of  recounting 
their  exploits  againft  the  conjuror,  which 
were  the  productions  of  their  own  in- 
vention only.  On  thefe  confiderations, 
his  wrath  was  kindled  againft  them, 
and  he  accordingly  concerted  meafures 
with  his  coadjutor  for  overwhelming 
them  with  confufion  and  difmay. 

In  the  firft  place,  a  report  was  fpread 
by  his  emifiaries,  that  the  magician  had 
undertaken  to  entertain  their  view  with 
the  appearance  of  any  perfon  whom  his 
cuftomers  Ihould  defire  to  fee,  whether 
dead,  or  at  the  diftance  of  a  thoufand 
leagues.  This  extraordinary  propofal 
chancing  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  converfa- 
tion,  in  a  place  where  moft  of  thofe  in- 
fidels were  afiembied,  they  talked  of  it 
in  the  ufual  ftyle,  and  fome  of  them 
fwore  the  fellow  ought  to  be  pilloried 
for  his  prefumption. 

Our  hero,  ieizing  this  favourable  op- 
portunity, acqtiiefced  in  their  remarks, 
and  obierved  with  great  vehemence,  that 
it  would  be  a  meritorous  action  to  put 
the  raical  to  the  proof,  and  then  tofs 
him  in  a  blanket  for  nan-perforraance. 
They  were  wonderfully  plealed  with 
this  fuggeition,  and  forthwith  deter- 
mined to  uy  the  experiment :  though,  as 
they  underitood  the  apparition  would  be 
produced  to  one  only  at  a  time,  they 
could  not  immediately  agree  in  the  choice 
of  the  pei  ion  who  mould  ttand  the  firft 
brunt  of  the  magician's  fldli.  While 
each  of  them  feverally  excufed  himfelf 
from  this  preference  on  various  pre- 
tences, Peregrine  readily  undertook  the 

poft, 
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pod,  exprefling  great  confidence  of  the 
conjuror's  incapacity  to  give  him  the 
lealt  caufe  of  appreheniion. 

This  point  being  fettled,  they  de- 
tached one  of  their  number  to  Crabtree, 
in  order  to  befpeak  and  adjuft  the  hour 
and  terms  of  the  operation,  which  he 
infifted  upon  performing  at  his  own 
apartment,  where  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  the  occafion.  At  the  appoint- 
ed time,  they  went  thither  in  a  body, 
to  the  number  of  feven,  in  full  ex- 
pectation of  detecting  the  importer  j  and 
•were  received  with  fuch  gloomy  forma- 
lity, as  feemed  to  have  an  effect  upon 
the  countenances  of  fome  among  them ; 
though  they  were  encouraged  by  the  vi- 
vacity of  Pickle,  who  affected  a  double 
fhare  of  petulance,  for  the  more  effectual 
accomplifhment  of  his  purpofe. 

Cadwallader  made  no  reply  to  the 
interrogations  they  uttered,  in  the  levity 
of  their  infolence,  at  the  firft  entrance, 
but  ordered  Hadgi  to  conduct  them 
through  the  next  room,  that  they  might 
fee  there  was  no  previous  apparatus  to 
affright  their  deputy  with  objects  foreign 
to  his  undertaking.  They  found  no- 
thing but  a  couple  of  wax-tapers  burn- 
ing on  a  table  that  flood  with  a  chair 
by  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
and  returned  to  the  audience-chamber, 
leaving  Peregrine  by  himfelf,  to  en- 
counter the  phantom  of  that  perfon, 
whom  they  fhould  (without  his  know- 
ledge.) dcfire  the  magician  to  conjure  up 
to  his  view. 

All  the  doors  being  fhut,  and  the 
company  feated,  a  profound  filence  en- 
fued,  together  with  a  face  of  dreadful 
expectation,  encouraged  by  the  blue 
flame  of  the  candles,  which  were  tipped 
with  fulphur  for  that  purpofe,  and 
heightened  by  the  diimal  found  of  a  large 
bell,  which  Hadgi  tolled  in  the  anti- 
chamber.  Cadwallader  having  tnus 
practifed  upon  their  ignorance  and  fear, 
defired  them  to  name  the  perfon  to  be 
produced.  After  ibme  whiipers  among 
themfelves,  one  of  them  tooic  the  pen, 
and  writing  the  name  of  Commodore 
Trunnion  upon  a  flip  of  paper,  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  tne  magician,  who 
rofe  from  his  feat,  and  opening  the  door 
of  his  clofet,  difplayed  to  their  view  a 
flcull,  with  thigh  bones  crofted  upon  a 
table  covered  with  black  cloth. 

This  melancholy  fpectacle  made  a  re- 
markable impreflion  upon  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  company,  already  prepoliefled 


by  the  previous  ceremony;  and  they  be- 
gan to  lurvey  one  another  with  looks  of 
confternation,  while  Cadwallader,  fhut- 
ting  himfelf  in  the  clofet,  that  was  conti  . 
guous  to  the  chamber  in  which  his  friend 
Peregrine  was  ftationed,  thruft  the  label 
with  his  uncle's  name,  through  a  fmall 
chink  in  the  partition,  according  to 
agreement,  muttering  all  the  time  a  Tort 
of  gibberifli,  that  increafed  the  panick 
of  his  audience;  then  returning  to  his 
chair,  the  knell  was  knolled  again,  and 
Pickle  called  aloud,  '  Damn  your  mura- 
*  mery!  why  don't  you  difpatch?' 

This  was  a  fignal  to  Crabtree,  who 
thus  certified  of  his  having  received 
the  paper,  Hood  up  and  waved  his  wand 
in  the  figure  of  an  S.  The  motion 
being  thrice  performed,  their  ears  were 
all  of  a  fudden  invaded  by  a  terrible 
noife  in  the  next  room,  accompanied 
with  the  voice  of  Peregrine,  who  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  horror  and  amaze- 
ment, '  Guard  me,  Heaven  !  my  un- 
'  cle  Trunnion  !'  This  ejaculation 
had  fuch  an  effect  upon  the  hearers, 
that  two  of  them  fwooned  with  fear,  a 
third  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed 
aloud,  while  the  other  three,  in  a  tranf- 
port  of  difmay  and  detraction,  burft 
open  the  door,  and  rufhed  into  the 
haunted  chamber,  where  they  found 
the  table  and  chair  overturned,  and 
Peregrine  extended, (in  all  appearance) 
without  fen fe  or  motion,  upon  the  floor. 

They  immediately  began  to  chafe 
his  temples;  and  the  nrft  fymptom  of 
his  recovery,  which  they  perceived, 
was  an  hollow  groan ;  after  which  he 
pronounced  thele  words:  *  Merciful 

*  powers  !   if  I  live,  I  faw  the  commo- 

*  dore  with  his  black  patch,  in  the  very 

*  cloaths  he  wore  at  my  filter's  wed- 

*  ding.'    This  declaration  compleated 
their  altonifhment  and  terror;  they  ob- 
fervtd  a  wildnefs  in   his  looks,  which 
he  leemed   to  bend  on  fomething  con- 
cealed from  their  view;   and  were  in- 
tVcted  by  Ins  appearance  to  fuch  a  pitch 
of  iuperitition,  that  it  v/ould  have  b-:cn 
an  eaiy  matter  to  perfuade  them  that 
the  chair  and  table  were  apparitions  of 
their  forefather*.     However,  they  con- 
dueled    Peregrine    into    the    council- 
chamber,  where  the  conjuror  and  Hadgi 
were  employed   in  miniftring  to  thole 
who  had  fainted.    The  patients  having 
retrieved    the    ule   of    their    faculties, 
Cadwallader  affuming  a  double  portion 
of  ieverity  in  his  aipeft,  afked  if  they 

were 
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were  not  afhamed  of  their  former  incre- 
dwlityj  declaring,  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  them  more  convincing  proofs 
of  his  art  upon  the  fpot,  and  would 
immediately  recal  three  generations  of 
their  progenitors  from  the  dead,  if  they 
were  difpofed  to  relifli  1'uch  company. 
Then  turning  to  one  of  them,  whofe 
great-grandfather  had  been  hanged, 
'  Are  you,'  faid  he,  '  ambitious  of 
'  feeing  the  firlt  remarkable  perfonage 

•  of  your  family  ?    Say  the  word,  and 

*  he  mall  appear/ 

This  youth,  who  had  been  the  moft 
infolent  and  obftreperous  of  the  whole 
fociety,  and  was  now  deprefled  with 
the  fame  proportion  of  fear,  alarmed  at 
the  propoial,  affured  the  magician,  he 
bad  no  curiofity  of  that  fort  remaining  j 
and  that  what  he  had  already  feen, 
would  (he  hoped)  have  a  good  effect 
upon  his  future  life  and  converfation. 
Everyone  of  thele  heroes  made  an  ac- 
knowledgment and  profeflion  of  the 
lame  kind,  feme  of  which  were  at- 
tended with  tears;  and  Hadgi  hav- 
ing provided  chairs  for  the  whole 
company,  they,  departed  exceedingly 
crett-falien.  Two  of  the  number  ac- 
tually fickened  with  the  agitation  they 
had  undergone,  while  our  hero  and  his 
atlbciate  made  themfelves  merry  with 
the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprize. 

But  this  fcheme  of  fortune-telling 
<ltd  not  engrofs  his  whole  attention  ;  he 
itiil  continued  to  maintain  his  appear- 
ance in  the  beau-monde;  and  as  his 
expence  far  exceeded  his  income,  ftrove 
to  contract  intimacies  with  people  of 
Interell  and  power  j  he  (hewed  himielf 
regularly  at  court,  paid  his  refpecls 
to  them  in  all  places  of  publick  diver- 
fion,  and  frequently  entered  into  their 
parties,  either  of  pleafure  or  cards.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  cultivation,  he  hap- 
pened one  evening,  at  a  certain  cho- 
colate- houfe,  to  overlook  a  match  at 
piquet,  in  which  he  perceived  a  couple 
of  (harpers  making  prey  of  a  young 
robleman,  who  had  neither  temper 
nor  ikill  luificient  to  cope  with  i'uch 
ant  agon  ids. 

Our  hero  being  a  profefled  enemy  to 
all  knights  of  mduttry,  could  not  bear 
to  fee  them  cheat  in  publick  with  fuch 
infolent  audacity.  Under  pretence  of 
communicating  fome  -bufinefs  of  im- 
portance, he  begged  the  favour  of 
Jpeaking  to  the  young  gentleman  in 
another  corner  of  the  "room,  and  in  a 


friendly  manner  cautioned  him  agalnffc 
the  arts  of  his  opponents.  This  hot- 
headed reprefentative,  far  from  think- 
ingor  owning  himfelf  obliged  to  Pickle 
for  his  good  counfel,  looked  upon  his 
advice  as  an  infult  upon  his  under- 
flandingj  and  re-plied  with  an  air  of 
ferocious  difpleafure,  that  he  knew  how 
to  take  care  of  his  own  concerns,  and 
would  not  fuffer  either  him  or  them 
to  bubble  him  out  of  one  (hilling. 

Peregrine,  offended  at  the  aflbcia- 
tion,  as  well  as  at  the  ingratitude  and 
folly  of  this  conceited  coxcomb,  ex- 
p  re  fled  hisrefentment,  by  telling  him, 
that  he  expected  at  leaft  an  acknow- 
ledgement for  his  candid  intention; 
but  he  found  his  intellects  too  much 
warped  by  his  vanity,  to  perceive  his 
own  want  of  capacity  and  experience. 
Inflamed  by  this  reproof,  the  young 
nobleman  challenged  him  to  play  for 
five  hundred  pounds,  with  many  op- 
probrious, or  at  leaft  contemptuous 
terms  of  defiance,  which  provoked  our 
hero  to  accept  the  propofal.  After  the 
other  had  difengaged  himfelf  from  the 
old  rooks,  who  were  extremely  mortified 
at  the  interruption,  the  two  young 
champions  fat  down,  and  Fortune 
ailing  with  uncommon  impartiality, 
Pickle,  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  ta- 
lents, in  two  hours  won  to  the  amount 
of  as  many  thoufand  pounds,  for  which 
he  was  obliged  to  take  his  antagoniiVs 
note,  the  fharpers  having  previouily 
fecured  his  ready-money. 

Frantick  wth  his  lofs,  the  rafh 
young  man  would  have  continued  the 
game,  and  doubled  ftakes  every  time  ; 
fo  that  Peregrine  might  have  increafed 
his  acquifition  to  ten  times  the  Cum  he 
had  gained  5  but  he  thought  he  had  al- 
ready iufficiently  chaftifed  the  pre- 
fumption  of  the  challenger,  and  was 
unwilling  to  empower  Fortune  to  ra- 
viih  from  him  the  fruits  of  his  fuccefs; 
he  therefore  declined  my  lord's  propo- 
fal, unlefs  he  would  play  for  ready- 
money  ;  and  his  lordfhip  having  in  vain 
tried  his  credit  among  the  company, 
our  adventurer  withdrew,  leaving  him 
in  an  extaly  of  rage  and  difappoint- 
inent. 

As  the  infolence  of  his  behaviour  had 
increafed  with  his  ill-luck,  and  he  had 
given  vent  to  divers  exprellions,  which 
Peregrine  took  amifs,  our  young  gentle- 
man reiblved  to  augment  his  punifh- 
by  teazing  him  with  demands 
which 
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Vhich  could  not,  he  knew,  be  immedi- 
ately fatisfied;  and  next  day  fent  Pipes 
to  his  father's  houfe  with  the  note, 
which  was  drawn  payable  upon  demand* 
The  debtor,  who  had  gone  to  bed  half 
diftracted  with  his  misfortune,  finding 
himfelf  waked  with  fuch  a  dif agreeable 
dunn,  loft  all  patience,  cnrfed  Pickle, 
threatened  his  meffcnger,  blafphemed 
with  horrible  execrations,  and  made  fuch 
a  noife  as  reached  the  ears  of  his  father; 
who  ordering  his  fon  to  be  called  into 
his  prefence,  examined  him  about  the 
caufe  of  that  uproar,  which  had  difturb- 
ed  the  whole  family.  The  young  gen- 
tleman, after  having  eflayed  to  amule 
him  with  fundry  equivocations,  which 
ferved  only  to  increase  his  fufpicion, 
and  defiie  of  knowing  the  truth,  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  loft  fome  money 
over  night  at  cards,  to  a  gamefter  who 
had  been  fo  impertinent  as  to  fend  a 
meflage,  demanding  it  that  morning, 
though  he  had  told  the  fellow,  that  it 
would  not  fuit  him  to  pay  it  immediate- 
ly. The  father,  who  was  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, reproached  him  with  great  feverity 
for  his  profligate  behaviour  in  general, 
and  this  fcandalous  debt  in  particular, 
which  he  believed  to  be  fome  trifle  j 
then  giving  him  a  bank  note  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  commanded  him  to  go 
and  difcharge  it  without  lofs  of  time. 
This  well -principled  heir  took  the  mo- 
ney, but  inftead  of  waiting  upon  his 
creditor,  he  forthwith  repaired  to  the 
gaming- houfe  in  hopes  of  retrieving  his 
lofs  j  and  before  he  rofe  from  the  table, 
faw  his  note  mortgaged  for  feven-eights 
of  it's  value. 

Meanwhile,  Pickle,  incenfed  at  the 
•treatment  which  his  fervant  had  receiv- 
ed, and  informed  of  his  lordfhip's  fe- 
cond  lofs,  which  aggravated  his  refent- 
ment,  determined  to  preferve  no  me- 
dium j  and  taking  out  a  writ  the  fame 
day,  pit  it  immediately  in  execution  upon 
the  body  of  his  debtor,  juft  as  he  ftep- 
ped  into  his  chair  at  the  door  of  White's 
Chocolate-houfe.  The  prifoner  being 
naturally  fierce  and  haughty,  attempted 
to  draw  upon  the  bailiffs,  who  di farmed 
him  in  a  twinkling;  and  this  effort 
feived  only  to  heighten  his  difgrace, 
which  was  witnelTed  by  a  thoufand  peo- 
ple, moft  of  whom  laughed  very  hear- 
tily at  the  adventure  of  a  lord's  being 
arrefted. 

Such  a  publick  tranfaction  could  not 
Jeng  efcapethe  knowledge  of  his  father, 
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who,  that  very  day,  had  the  fatisfaction 
to  hear  that  his  fon  was  in  a  fpunging- 
houfe.  In  confequence  of  this  informa- 
tion, he  fent  his  fteward  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  the  arreft,  and  was  equally 
offended,  furprized,  and  concerned,  vtbsa 
he  understood  the  nature  of  the  debt, 
which  he  imagined  his  fon  had  already 
difcharged.  Unwilling  to  pay  fuch  a 
confiderable  fum  for  a  fpendthrift,  whom 
he  had  but  too  much  indulged,  and  wha 
in  lefs  than  one  week  might  involve  him- 
felf in  fuch  another  difficulty,  the  old 
gentleman  wrote  a  letter  to  Peregrine, 
reprefcnting  what  a  hardmip  it  would 
be  upon  him  to  forfeit  fuch  fums  by  the 
indifcretion  of  a  fon,  whofe  engagements 
he  was  not  bound  to  fulfil,  and  defining 
fome  mitigation  in  his  demand,  as  it 
was  not  a  debt  contracted  for  value  re- 
ceived, but  incurred  without  fubjectiag 
him  to  the  leaft  damage  or  inconveni- 
ence. 

Our  adventurer  nofooner  received  this 
letter,  than  he  went  in  perfon  to  wait  up- 
on the  author,  to  whom  he,  in  a  candid 
manner,  related  the  particular  ciroim- 
ftances  of  the  match, together  with  the  in- 
gratitude and  audacity  of  his  fon,  which 
he  owned  had  Simulated  him  to  fudi 
meafures  as  he  otherwife  would  have 
fcorned  to  take.  The  nobleman  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  revenge  was  hardly  ade- 
quate to  the  provocation,  and  condemn- 
ed the  conduct  of  his  fon  with  fuch  juf- 
tice  and  integrity,  asdifarmed  Peregrine 
of  his  refentment,  and  difpofed  him  to 
give  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  own 
difmtereftednefs,  which  he  immediately 
exhibited,  by  producing  the  note,  and 
tear'ng  it  to  pieces,  after  having  a/lured 
his  lordfhip,  that  the  writ  fliould  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  prifoner  difcharged  be- 
fore night. 

The  earl,  who  perfectly  well  under- 
ftood the  value  of  money,  and  was  no 
ftranger  to  the  characters  of  mankind, 
flood  amazed  at  this  facritice,  which 
Pickle  protelted  was  offered  by  his  efteeia 
for  his  lordftiip  :  and  after  having  com- 
plimented him  upon  his  generolity,  in  a 
very  uncommon  (train  of  encomium, 
begged  the  favour  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  infilled  upon  his  dining  with  him 
next  day.  The  youth,  proud  of  hav- 
ing met  with  fuch  an  opportunity  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf,  in  lefs  than  an  hour 
performed  every  article  of  his  promile; 
and  in  the  morning  was  vitited  by  the 
debtor,  who  came  by  the  exprefs  order 
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of  his  father,  to  thank  him  for  the  obli- 
gation under  which  he  was  laid,  and  to 
afk  pardon  for  the  offence  he  had  given. 

This  condefcenfion  was  very  glorious 
for  our  hero,  who  gracioufly  received  his 
fubmiflion,  and  accompanied  him  to 
dinner,  where  he  was  carefled  by  the 
old  earl  with  marks  of  particular  affec- 
tion and  efteem.  Nor  was  his  gratitude 
confined  to  exterior  civility  j  he  offered 
him  the  ufe  of  his  intereft  at  court,  which 
was  very  powerful,  and  repeated  his  de- 
fire  of  ferving  him  fo  preflingly,  that 
Peregrine  thought  he  could  not  difpenfe 
with  the  opportunity  of  a/lilting  his  ab- 
fent  friend  Godfrey,  in  whole  behalf  he 
begged  the  influence  of  his  lordfhip. 

The  earl,  pleafed  with  this  requeft, 
which  was  another  proof  of  the.-young 
gentleman's  benevolence,  faid,  he  would 
not  fail  to  pay  the  utmoft  regard  to  his 
recommendation ;  and  in  fix  weeks  a 
captain's  commitfion  was  actually  fign- 
ed  for  the  brother  of  Emilia,  who  was 
very  agreeably  iurprized  at  the  intima- 
tion he  received  from  the  war-office, 
though  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
canal  through  which  he  obtained  that 
promotion. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

PEREGRINE  IS  CELEBRATED  AS  A 
WIT  AN  DP  AT  RON,  AND  PROCEEDS 
TO  ENTERTAIN  H1MSELFATTHE 
EXPENCE  OF  WHOM  IT  DID  CON- 
CERN. 

IN  the  mean  time,  Peregrine  flourim- 
ed  in  the  gay  fcenes  of  life,  and  (as 
I  have  already  obferved)  had  divers  op- 
portunities of  profiting  in  the  way  of 
marriage,  had  not  his  ambition  been  a 
little  too  inordinate,  and  his  heart  ftill 
biaffed  by  a  paflion,  which  all  the  levity 
of  youth  could  not  balance,  nor  all  the 
pride  of  vanity  overcome.  Nor  was  our 
hero  unmarked  in  the  world  of  letters 
and  tafte :  he  had  fignalized  himfelf  in 
feveral  poetical  productions,  by  which 
he  had  acquired  a  good  fhare  ot  reputa- 
tion $  not  that  the  pieces  were  fuch  as 
ought  to  have  done  much  honour  to  his 
genius  ;  but  any  tolerable  performance 
from  a  perfon  of  his  figure,  and  iuppoied 
fortune,  will  always  be  confidered  by 
the  bulk  of  readers  as  an  inftanceof  afto- 
nifhing  capacity  ;  though  the  very  fame 
production,  ufhered  into  the  world  with 


the  name  of  an  author  in  lefs  affluent 
circumltances,  would  be  juftly  difre- 
garded  and  defpifed :  fo  much  is  the 
opinion  of  moft  people  influenced  and 
over-awed  by  ridiculous  confiderations. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  our  young  gentle- 
man was  no  fooner  diftinguifhed  as  an 
author,  than  he  was  marked  out  as  a 
patron  by  all  the  ftarving  retainers  to 
poetry  ;  he  was  folemnized  in  odes,  ce- 
lebrated in  epigrams,  and  fed  with  the 
milk  of  foft  dedication.  His  vanity  even 
relifhed  this  incenfej  and  though  his 
realbn  could  not  help  defpifing  thofe  that 
offered  it,  not  one  of  them  was  fent 
away  unowned  by  his  munificence. 
He  began  to  think  himfelf,  in  good  ear- 
neft,  that  fuperior  genius  which  their 
flattery  had  defcribed;  he  cultivated 
acquaintance  with  the  wits  of  fafhion, 
and  even  compofed  in  fecret  a  number 
of  bons  mots,  which  he  uttered  in  com- 
pany as  the  impromptus  of  his  imagi- 
nation. In  this  practice,  indeed,  he 
imitated  fome  of  the  moft  renowned  ge- 
niufes  of  the  age,  who  (if  the  truth 
were  known)  have  laboured  in  fecret, 
with  the  fweat  of  their  brows,  for  many 
a  repartee  which  they  have  vended  as  the 
immediate  production  of  fancy  and  ex- 
preffion.  He  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  this 
exercife  of  his  talents,  that  his  fame 
actually  came  in  competition  with  that 
great  man,  who  had  long  fat  at  the  helm 
of  wit :  and  in  a  dialogue  that  once 
happened  between  them,  on  the  fubjeft 
of  a  cork-fcrew,  wherein  the  Alterca- 
tion wasdifcharged  (according to  Bayes) 
flap  for  flap,  dafh  for  dam,  our  hero 
was  judged  to  have  the  better  of  his 
lordfhip,  by  fome  of  the'minor  fatellitcs 
that  commonly  furround  and  reflect  the 
rays  of  fuch  mighty  luminaries. 

In  a  word,  he  dipped  himfelf  fo  far 
in  thele  literary  amufements,  that  he 
took  the  management  of  the  pit  into  his 
direction,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  thofe  criticks  who  call  themfelves  the 
town;  and  in  that  capacity  chaftifed 
feveral  players,  who  had  been  rendered 
infolent  and  refractory  by  unmerited  fuc- 
cefs.  As  for  the  new  productions  of 
the  (tage,  though  generally  unfpirited 
and  iniipid,  they  always  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  influence  and  protection  ; 
becauie  he  never  difliked  the  perform- 
ance fo  much  a.s  he  fympathized  with 
the  poor  author,  who  ftood  behind  the 
fcenes  in  the  moft  dreadful  fufpenfe, 
trembling,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  brink 
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Of  damnation  :  yet,  though  he  extend- 
ed his  generofity  and  compaflion  to  the 
humble  and  needy,  he  never  let  flip  one 
opportunity  of  mortifying  villainy  and 
arrogance.  Had  the  executive  power 
of  the  legiflature  been  vefted  in  him,  he 
•would  have  doubtlefs  deviled  flrange 
fpecies  of  punifhment  for  all  offenders 
again  ft  humanity  and  decorum  ;  but, 
reftricled  as  he  was,  he  employed  his 
invention  in  fubjefting  them  to  the  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  of  their  fellow-fub- 
jefts. 

It  was  with  this  view  he  fet  on  foot 
the  fcheme  of  conjuration,  which  was 
ftill  happily  carried  on,  and  made  ufe 
of  the  intelligence  of  his  friend  Cad- 
wallader ;  though  he  fometimes  convert- 
ed this  advantage  to  the  purpofes  of 
fallantry,  being  (as  the  reader  may 
ave  perceived)  of  a  very  amorous  com- 
plexion. He  not  only  a£led  the  re- 
former, or  rather  the- caftigator,  in  the 
fafhionable  world,  but  alfo  exercifed  his 
talents  among  the  inferior  clafs  of  peo- 
ple, who  chanced  to  incur  his  difplea- 
fure. 

One  mifchievous  plan  that  entered 
our  hero's  imagination,  was  fuggefted 
by  two  advertifements  publilhed  in  the 
fame  paper,  by  perfons  who  wanted  to 
borrow  certain  fums  of  money,  for  which 
they  promifed  to  give  undeniable  fe- 
curity.  Peregrine,  from  the  flyle  and 
manner  of  both,  concluded  they  were 
written  by  attornies,  a  fpecies  of  peo- 
ple for  whom  he  entertained  his  uncle's 
averfion.  In  order  to  amufe  himfelf, 
and  fome  of  his  friends,  with  their  dif- 
appointment,  he  wrote  a  letter  figned 
A.  B.  to  each  advertifer,  according  to 
the  addrefs  fpecified  in  the  newfpaper, 
importing,  that  if  he  would  come  with 
his  writings  to  a  certain  coffee- houfe  near 
the  Temple,  precifely  at  fix  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  would  find  a  perfon  fitting  in 
the  right  hand  box  next  to  the  window, 
who  would  be  glad  to  treat  with  him 
about  the  fubjecit  of  his  advertifement, 
and,  fhould  his  fecurity  be  liked,  would 
accommodate  him  with  the  fum  which 
he  wanted  to  raife.  Before  the  hour  of 
this  double  appointment,  Pickle,  with 
his  friend  Cadwallader,  and  a  few  more 
gentlemen,  to  whom  he  had  thought 
proper  to  communicate  the  plan,  went 
to  the  coffee-houfe,  and  feated  themfelves 
near  the  place  that  was  deftined  for  their 
meeting. 

The  hope  of  getting  money  had  fuch 
an  evident  effect  upon  their  pun&uality, 
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that  one  of  them  arrived  a  confiderable 
time  before  the  hourj  and  having  re- 
connoitred the  room,  took  his  Itation 
according  to  the  direction  he  had  receiv- 
ed, fixing  his  eyes  upon  a  clock  that 
flood  before  him,  and  alking  of  the  bar- 
keeper if  it  was  not  too  flow.  He  had 
not  remained  in  this  pofture  many  mi- 
nutes, when  he  was  joined  by  a  flrange 
figure,  that  waddled  into  the  room  with 
a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  bofom,  and 
the  fweat  running  over  his  nofe.  See- 
ing a  man  in  the  box  to  which  he  had 
been  directed,  he  took  it  for  granted  he 
was  the  lender  j  and  as  foon  as  he  could 
recover  his  breath,  which  was  almoft  ex- 
hauiled  by  the  difpatch  he  had  made, 
'  Sir,'  faid  he,  «  I  prefume  you  are  the 

*  gentleman  I  was  to  meet  about  that 

*  loan.'     Here  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  other,"  who  eagerly  replied,  *  A.  B. 

*  Sir,  I  fuppofe.1 — *  The  fame,'  cried 
the  laft  comer  ;  *  I  was  afraid  I  fhould 
e  be  too  late  j  for  I  was  detained  beyond 

*  my  expectation,  by  a  nobleman  in  the 
'  other  end  of  the  town  that  wants  to 
'  mortgage  a  fmall  trifle  of  his  eftate, 
'  about  athoufanda  year  j  and  my  watch 
'  happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 

*  maker,  having  met  with  an  accident 

*  a  few  nights  ago,  which  fet  it  afleep. 

*  But  howfomever,  there's  no  time  loll, 
'  and  I  hope  this  affair  will  be  tranfafted 
'  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  us  both.     For 
'  my  own  part,  I  love  to  do  good  of- 

*  fices  myfelf,  and  therefore  I  expecl: 
'  nothing  but  what  is  fair  and  honett  of 

*  other  people.' 

His  new  friend  was  exceedingly  com- 
forted by  this   declaration,    which   he 
confidered  as  a  happy  omen  of  his  fuc- 
cefs  j  and  the  hope  of  fingering  the  cafh. 
operated    vilibly   in    his    countenance, 
while    he  exprefled   his   fatisfaction  at 
meeting  with  a  perfon  of  fuch  candour 
and  humanity.  *  The  pleafure/  faid  he, 
of  dealing  with  an  eafy  conlcientious 
man,  is,  in   my  opinion,  fuperior  to 
that  of  touching  all  the  money  upon 
earth ;  for  what  joy  can  be  compared 
with  what  a  generous  mind  feels  in, 
befriending  it's  fellow-creatures  ?     I 
was  never  fo  happy  in  my  life,  as  at 
one    time    in    lending   five  hundred 
pounds  to  a  worthy  gentleman  in  dif- 
trefs,  without  infilling  upon  rigid  fe- 
curity.    Sir,  one  may  eafily  diftinguifh 
an  upright  man  by  his  countenance: 
for  example  now,  I  think  I  could  take 
your  word  for  ten  thoufand  pounds.' 
The  other  with  great  joy  protelted,  that 
S  s  he 
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be  was  right  in  his  conjecture,  and  re- 
turned the  compliment  a  thoufand  fold : 
by  which  means  the  expectation  of  both 
was  wound  up  to  a  very  interefting  pitch  j 
and  both  at  the  fame  inftant  began  to 
produce  their  papers,  in  the  untying  of 
which  their  hands  fiiook  with  tranfports 
of  eagernefs  and  impatience,  while  their 
eyes  were  fo  intent  upon  their  work,  that 
they  did  not  perceive  the  occupation  of 
each  other. 

At  length,  one  of  them,  having  got 
the  ftart  of  the  other,  and  unrolled  feve- 
ral  (kins  of"  mufty  parchment,  directed 
his  view  to  the  employment  of  his  friend  j 
and  feeing  him  fumbling  at  his  bundle, 
aiked  if  that  was  a  blank  bond  and  con- 
veyance which  he  had  brought  along 
with  him.  The  other,  without  lifting 
up  his  eyes,  or  defifting  from  his  en- 
deavouis  to  loofe  the  knot,  which  by 
this  time  he  had  applied  to  his  teeth, 
anfwered  his  queition  in  the  negative, 
obferving,  that  the  papers  in  his  hand 
were  the  fecurity  which  he  propofed  to 
give  for  the  money. 

This  reply  converted  the  looks  of  the  . 
ttnquirer  into  a  itare  of  infinite  ftolidity, 
accompanied  with,  the  word,  *  Anan  !' 
which  he  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  fear 
and  ailonifhment.  The  other,  alarmed 
at  this  note,  caft  his  eyes  towards  the 
fuppofed  lender,  and  was  in  a  moment 
infr&ed  by  his  afpecl:.  All  the  exulta- 
tion of  hope  that  iparkled  in  their  eyes 
was  now  iucceeded  by  difappointment 
and  difmayj  and  while  they  gazed  rueful- 
ly at  each  other,  their  features  were  gra- 
dually elongated,  like  the  traniient  curls 
of  a  middle -row  periwig. 

This  unphatick  filence  was,  however, 
broke  by  the  lail  comer,  who,  in  a  faul- 
tering  accent,  deilred  the  other  to  recoi- 
Ie6l  the  contents  of  his  letter.  *  Of 
'  your  letter  I1  cried  the  firft,  putting 
into  his  hand  the  advertifement  he  had 
received  from  Pickle;  which  he  had  no 
fooner  perufed,  than  he  produced  his 
own  for  the  fatisfaction  of  the  other 
party  :  fo  that  another  gloomy  paufe  en- 
fued,  at  the  end  of  which  each  uttered  a 
profound  iigh,  or  rather  groan,  and  ri- 
ling up,  fneakcd  off  without  farther  com- 
munication j  he  who  itemed  to  be  the 
moft  afflicted  of  the  two,  taking  h  s  de- 
parture witn  an  exclamation  of,  *  Hum- 
*  bugged,  i-gad  !' 

Such    were   the   amufements  of  our 
hero,  though  they  did  not  engi 
whole  tune,  foine  part  of  whu 


dedicated  to  nocturnal  riots  and  revela, 
among  a  fet  of  young  noblemen,  who 
had  denounced  war  again  11  temperance, 
ceconomy,  and  common  fenfe,  and  were, 
indeed,  the  devoted  fons  of  tumult,  watte, 
and  prodigality.  Not  that  Peregrine  re- 
limed  thole  fcenes,  which  were  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  abfurd  extravagance,  devoid 
of  all  true  fpirit,  tafte,  or  enjoyment : 
but  his  vanity  prompted  him  to  mingle 
with  thofe  who  were  intitled  the  choice 
fp.'rits  of  the  age }  and  his  difpolition 
was  fo  pliable,  as  to  adapt  itfelf  eafily 
to  the  meafures  of  his  company,  where 
he  had  not  influence  enough  to  a6t  in  the 
capacity  of  director.  Their  rendezvous 
was  at  a  certain  tavern,  which  might  be 
properly  ityied  the  temple  of  excefs, 
where  they  left  the  choice  of  their  fare 
to  the  difci  etion  of  the  landlord,  that 
they  might  fave  themfelves  the  pains  of 
exercifmg  their  own  reafon  j  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  adjufting  the  bill, 
ordered  the  waiter  to  declare  how  much 
every  individual  muft  pay,  without  fpe- 
cifying  the  articles  of  the  charge.  This 
proportion  generally  amounted  to  two 
guineas  per  head  for  each  dinner  and 
lupper,  and  frequently  exceeded  that 
ium  ;  of  which  the  landlord  durft  not 
abate,  without  running  the  rifk  of  hav- 
ing his  nofe  flit  for  his  moderation. 

But  this  was  a  puny  expence,  com- 
pared with  that  which  they  often  incur- 
red by  the  damage  done  to  the  furniture 
and  fervants,  in  the  madnefs  of  thesr  in- 
toxication, as  well  as  the  lofs  theyfu- 
ftained  at  hazard,  an  amufement  to 
which  all  of  them  had  recourfe  in  the 
progrefs  of  their  debauches.  This  ele- 
gamdiverfion  was  introduced,  encourag- 
ed, and  promoted,  by  a  crew  of  rapaci- 
ous (harpers,  who  had  made  themielve* 
necerTary  companions  to  this  hopeful  ge- 
neration, by  the  talent  of  pimping  and 
buffoonery.  Though  they  were  uni- 
verfally  known,  even  by  thofe  they  prey- 
ed upon,  to  have  no  other  means  of  earn- 
ing their  livelihood,  than  the  moft  in- 
famous and  fraudulent  practices,  they 
were  carelTed  and  courted  by  thefe  in- 
f  atuattd  dupes,  when  a  man  of  honour, 
who  would  not  join  in  their  exceffes, 
would  have  been  treated  with  the  utmolt 
indignity  and  contempt. 

Though  Peregrine,  in  his  heart,  de- 

tefted  thole  abandonee!  courfes,  and  wa* 

a  profeiTeii  enemy  to  the  whole  fociety  of 

gamefter*,  whom  he  confidered  and  al- 

aeatod  as  the  foes  of  human  kind, 

he 
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he  was  infenfibly  accuftomed  to  licen- 
tious riot,  and  even  led  imperceptibly 
into  play  by  thofe  cormorants,  who  are 
no  lefs  dangerous  in  the  art  of  cheating, 
than  by  their  confummate  (kill  in  work- 
ing upon  the  paflions  of  unwary  youth. 
They  are,  for  the  moft  part,  naturally 
cool,  phlegmatick,  and  crafty,  and  by 
a  long  habit  of  diflimulation,  have  gain- 
ed an  abfolute  dominion  over  the  hally 
paffions  of  the  heart  ;  fo  that  they  engage 
with  manifeft  advantage  over  the  impa- 
tience and  impetuofity  of  a  warm,  un- 
defigning  temper,  like  that  of  our  young 
gentleman,  who,  when  he  was  heated 
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with  wine,  mifled  by  example,  invited 
on  one  hand,  and  defied  on  the  other, 
forgot  all  his  maxims  of  caution  and  fo- 
briety,  and  plunging  into  the  reigning 
folly  of  the  place,  had  frequent  occallons 
to  moralize  in  the  morning  upon  the  lofs 
of  the  preceding  night. 

Thefe  penitential  reflections  were  at- 
tended with  many  laudable  refolutions 
of  profiting  by  the  experience  which  he 
had  fo  dearly  purchaied  j  but  he  was 
one  of  thofe  philofophers,  who  always 
put  off,  till  another  day,  the  commence- 
ment of  their  reformation. 


END     OF     THE     THIRD     VOLUME. 
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CHAP.     I. 

PEREGRINE    RECEIVES  A   LETTER 

FROM  HATCHWAY,  IN  CONSE- 
QUENCE OF  WHICH  HE  REPAIRS 
TO  THE  GARRISON,  AND  PER- 
FORMS THE  LAST  OFFICES  TO 
HIS  AUNT.  HE  IS  VISITED  BY 
MR.  GAUNTLET,  WHO  INVITES 
HIM  TO  HIS  MARRIAG  E. 

N  this  circle  of  amufements 
our  hero's  time  was  par- 
celled out,  ^nd  few  young 
gentlemen  of  the  age  en- 
joyed life  with  greater  rc- 
lilh,  notwithftanding  thofe 
intervening  checks  of  Reafon,  which 
ferved  only  to  whet  his  appetite  for  a 
repetition  of  the  pleafures  fhe  fo  pru- 
duently  condemned  j  when  he  received 
the  following  letter,  by  which  he  was 
determined  to  vifit  his  eftate  in  the  coun- 
try. 

c    COUSIN    PICKLE, 

•  T  Hope  you  are  in  a  better  trim  than 
JL  *  your  aunt,  who  has  been  faft 
moored  to  her  bed  thefe  feven  weeks 
by  feveral  feet  of  under-water  logging 
in  her  hold  and  hollop,  whereby  I 
doubt  her  planks  are  rotted,  fo  as  fhe 
cannot  chufe  but  fall  to  pieces  in  a 
fiiort  time.  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  keep  her  tight  and  eafy,  and 


free  from  fudden  fqualls  that  might 
overltrain  her.  And  here  have  beea 
the  doclors,who  have  fkuttled  her  lower 
deck,  and  let  out  fix  gallons  of  water. 
For  my  own  part,  I  wonder  how  the 
devil  it  came  there ;  for  you  know  as 
how  it  was  a  liquor  (he  never  took  in. 
But  as  for  thofe  fellows  the  doctors, 
they  are  likeunfkilful  carpenters,  that 
in  mending  one  leak  make  a  couple  5 
and  fo  me  fills  again  apace.  But  the 
worft  fign  of  all  is  this  here,  Hie  won't 
let  a  drop  of  Nantz  go  betwixt  the 
combings  of  her  teeth,  and  has  quite 
lort  the  i  udder  of  her  under  (landing, 
whereby  me  yaws  woundily  in  heir 
ipeech,  palavering  about  fome  foreign 
part  called  the  New  Geereufalem,  and 
wifliing  heifelf  in  a  fafe  birth  in  the 
river  Geordun.  The  parfon,  I  mult 
fay,  ftrives  to  keep  her  fteady  concern- 
ing the  navigation  of  her  foul,  and 
talks  very  fenfibly  of  charity  and  the 
poor,  whereof  me  hath  left  a  legacy 
of  two  hundred  pounds  in  her  will. 
And  here  has  been  Mr. Gamaliel,  and 
your  brother,  my  lord,  demanding  en- 
trance at  the  gate,  in  order  to  fee  her; 
but  I  would  not  fuffer  them  to  come 
aboard,  and  pointed  my  patereroes, 
which  innde  them  flieer  off.  Your 
fitter,  Mrs.  Clover,  keeps  clofe  watch 
upon  her  kinfwoman,  without  ever 
turning  inj  and  a  kind-hearted  young 
woman  it  is.  I  mould  be  glad  to  fee 
you  at  the  garrifon,  if  the  wind  of 
•  your 
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your  inclination  fits  that  way;  and 
mayhap  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  your 
aunt,  to  behold  you  along-lide  of  her, 
when  her  anchor  is  apeak.  So  no 
more  at  prefent,  but  reits  your  friend 
and  humble  iervant  to  command, 

'  JOHN  HATCHWAY/ 

Next  morning,  after  the  receipt  of 
this  epiftle,  Peregrine,  in  order  to  ma- 
nifeft  his  regard  to  his  aunt,  as  well  as 
his  friendfhip  for  honeft  Jack,  fet  out 
on  horfeback  for  their  habitation,  'at- 
tended by  Pipes,  who  longed  to  fee  his 
old  mefimate  j  but  before  he  reached  the 
garrifon,  Mrs.  Hatchway  had  given  up 
the  ghoft,  in  the  threefcore  and  fifth  year 
of  her  age.  The  widower  feemed  to 
bear  his  lofs  with  refignation,  and  be- 
haved very  decently  upon  the  occafion, 
though  he  did  not  undergo  thofe  dange  • 
rous  tranfpoj  ts  of  forrow  which  fome 
tender-hearted  hulbands  have  felt  at  the 
departure  of  their  wives.  The  lieute- 
nant was  naturally  a  philofopher,  and 
fo  well  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in  the  dif-. 
penfations  of  Providence,  that  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  emergency  of 
his  life,  he  firmly  believed,  that  every 
thing  which  happened  was  for  the  beft. 

Peregrine's  tafk,  therefore,  was  not 
ft>  great  in  comforting  him,  as  in  confol- 
inghis  own  fifter,  who  with  great  poig- 
nancy and  fincerity  of  grief  lamented 
the  death  of  the  only  relation  with  whom 
Jhe  had  maintained  any  intimacy  of  cor- 
refpondence  ;  for  her  mother  was  as  im- 
placable as  ever  in  her  enmity  againft 
her  and  Peregrine,  and  rather  more  de- 
termined in  her  rancour,  that  which  was 
originally  a  fudden  tranfport  of  indig- 
nation being  by  this  time  fettled  into  a 
confirmed  inveteracy  of  hate.  As  for 
Gam,  who  was  now  dignified  by  the 
country  people  with  the  appellation  of  the 
young  fquire,  he  ftill  a6ted  in  the  capa- 
city of  minifter  to  the  caprice  and  venge- 
ance of  his  mother,  taking  all  opportu- 
nities of  difturbing  Julia's  peace,llander- 
ifig  her  reputation,  and  commiting  out- 
rages againft  the  tenants  and  domefticks 
of  her  hu(band,  who  was  a  man  of  a 
quiet  and  timorous  difpoiition. 

But  the  chief  amuiement  of  young 
Pickle,  in  his  later  years,  was  the  chace, 
in  which  he  acquired  fome  renown  by 
his  intrepidity  and  remarkable  figure, 
which  improved  every  day  in  deformity  j 
Womuch,  as  to  fuggeft  a  ludicrous 


fcheme  of  revenge  to  a  gentleman  in  thtf 
neighbourhood.  Having  been  affronted 
by  the  infolence  of  Crookback,  he  cloath- 
ed  a  large  baboon  that  was  in  his  pof- 
feflion  in  a  drefs  that  refembled  the 
hunting  equipage  of  Gam,  and  ordering 
tfie  animal  to  be  fet  aftride,  and  tied  up- 
on the  back  of  his  keeneft  hunter,  turn- 
ed them  out  one  day  after  the  hounds. 
The  horfe  in  a  little  time  out- dripping 
all  the  reft  in  the  field ;  the  rider  was 
miftaken  for  Gam  by  the  whole  com- 
pany, who  faluted  him  as  he  patted  with 
an  halloo,  obferving,  that  the  fquire  had 
his  ufual  good  luck,  in  being  better 
mounted  than  his  neighbours.  Pickle 
afterwards  appearing  in  his  own  perfon, 
created  great  aftonifhment  in  the  fpec- 
tators,  one  of  whom  alked  if  he  had 
fplit  himfelf  in  twain,  and  pointed  out 
his  reprefentative,  who  was  by  this  time 
almoft  up  with  the  hounds :  upon  which, 
the  identical  Gam  went  in  purfuit  of 
the  impoftor.  When  he  overtook  him, 
he  was  fo  much  enraged  at  the  coun- 
terfeit, that  he  attacked  the  baboon 
whip  in  hand,  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  faerificed  him  to  his  refent- 
ment,  had  not  he  been  prevented  by  the 
other  fox-hunters.  They  interpofed,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  difference  betwixt 
two  brothers  of  the  fport,  and  were 
equally  furprized  and  diverted,  when 
they  diftinguimed  the  quality  of  Crook- 
back's  antagonift,  which  they  refcued 
from  his  rage,  and  re-conveyed  to  it's 
mafter. 

Peregrine,  at  the  requeft  of  his  friend 
Jack,  took  charge  of  his  aunt's  funeral, 
to  which  his  parents  were  invited,  though 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  appear,  or 
pay  the  lead  regard  to  his  felicitations, 
when  he  defired  permifnon  to  wait  upon 
them  in  perfon.  Neverthelefs,  old  Ga- 
maliel, at  the  inftigation  of  his  wife, 
afterwards  obtained  an  order  from  Doc- 
tor's Commons,  obliging  Hatchway  to 
produce  the  will  of  his  wife,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that  me  had  bequeathed  to  him 
fome  part  of  thr  money  which-(he  knew) 
was  at  her  own  diipofal.  But  from  this 
ftep  he  reaped  no  other  fatisfa&ion  than 
that  of  finding  himfelf  altogether  neg- 
lefted  by  the  teftatrix,  who  had  left  all 
her  efFecls  to  her  hufband,  except  one 
thoufand  pounds,  with  her  jewels,  to 
Julia's  daughter,  the  benefaftion  men- 
tioned in  the  lieutenant's  letter,  and 
fome  inconfiderable  legacies  to  her  fa- 
vourite domefticks. 

A  few 
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A  few  days  after  the  interment  of 
this  good  lady,  our  hero  was  agreeably 
furprized  with  a  vifit  from  his  /riend 
Godfrey,  who  had  come  to  England  in 
eonfequence  of  that  promotion  which 
he  owed  to  his  intereft,  though  the  fol- 
dier  himfelf  placed  it  to  the  credit  of  a 
certain  courtier  who  had  formerly  pro- 
mifed  to  befriend  him,  and  now  find- 
ing his  advancement  unowned,  very 
moJeftly  arrogated  the  merit  of  it  to 
himfelf.  He  communicated  his  good 
fortune  to  Pickle,  who  complimented 
him  upon  it  as  an  event  of  which  he 
had  no  precognition  j  and  at  the  fame 
time  told  him,  that,  in  confequence  of 
his  preferment,  his  coufm  at  Windfor 
had  confented  to  his  being  immediately 
united  in  the  bands  of  wedlock  with  his 
lovely  Sophy  j  that  the  wedding-day  was 
already  fixed  j  and  that  nothing  would 
be  wanting  to  his  happinefs,  if  Pere- 
grine would  honour  the  nuptials  with 
his  prefence. 

Our  hero  accepted  the  invitation  with 
great  eagernefs,  when  he  learned  that 
Emilia  would  be  there  in  quality  of 
bride's  maid  ;  and  now  repeated  what 
he  had  formerly  written  to  his  friend, 
namely,  that  he  was  not  only  willing, 
but  extremely  impatient,  to  atone  for 
his  mad  behaviour  to  that  young 
lady,  by  laying  himfelf  and  his  whole 
fortune  at  her  feet.  Godfrey  thank- 
ed him  for  his  honourable^  intention, 
and  promifed  to  ufe  his  influence,  and 
that  of  Sophy,  in  his  behalf,  though 
he  feemed  dubious  of  their  fuccefs,Aon 
account  of  his  lifter's  delicacy,  which 
could  not  pardon  the  lead  fhadow  of 
difrefpecl.  He  owned,  indeed,  he  was 
not  certain  that  me  would  appear  in  the 
fame  company  with  Pickle  ;  but  as  me 
had  made  no  ftipulations  on  that  fcore,  he 
would  interpret  her  filence  in  the  moft 
favourable  manner,  and  keep  her  in  ig- 
norance of  his  deiign,  until  me  mould 
find  it  too  late  to  retraft  with  any  de- 
cency. The  hope  of  feeing  and  con- 
vcrfing  with  Emilia,  and  perhaps  of 
being  reconciled  to  her,  after  having 
{uttered  fo  much  and  fo  long  from  her 
difpleafure,  raifed  a  tumult  of  ideas 
in  his  breaft,  and  produced  a  ftrange 
inquietude  of  joy  and  perturbation. 
Gauntlet  having  ftaid  with  him  a  few 
days,  and  fignified  the  time  appointed 
for  his  fpoufals,  took  his  leave,  in  or- 
der to  prepare  for  the  occafion  ;  while 
Peregrine,  with  his  friend  Hatchway, 


made  a  tour  among  his  acquaintance  in. 
the  country,  with  a  view  of  founding 
their  inclinations  touching  a  project 
which  he  had  lately  conceived,  of  offer- 
ing himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  a  certain 
borough  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
enfuing  election  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment. 

This  fcheme,  which  was  fuggefted 
to  him  by  one  of  his  quality  patrons, 
would  have  fucceeded  according  to  his 
wifh,  had  the  election  taken  place  im- 
mediately ;  but  before  that  happened, 
his  intereit  was  overbalanced  by  fome 
fmall  accidents  that  will  be  recorded  in 
the  fequel.  In  the  mean  time  he  repair- 
ed to  Wind  for,  on  the  eve  of  his  friend's 
marriage,  and  underltood  from  God- 
frey that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty he  and  Sophy  could  prevail  upon 
his  fifter  to  be  prelent  at  the  wedding, 
when  (lie  was  informed  that  her  lover 
was  invited  j  and  that  her  content  had 
not  been  obtained,  until  they  had  pro- 
mifed,  on  the  part  of  Peregrine,  that  he 
mould  not  renew  the  old  topick,  nor  even 
fpeak  to  her  in  the  ftyle  of  a  former 
acquaintance. 

Our  young  gentleman  was  nettled  at 
this  preliminary,  to  which,  however,  he 
faid  he  would  adhere  j  and  fo  well  did 
he  think,  himfelf  fortified  with  pride  and 
refentment,  that  he  refolved  to  behave 
towards  her  with  fuch  indifference,  as 
would,  he  hoped,  mortify  her  vanity, 
and  thereby  punifli  her  for  the  implaca- 
bility of  her  difpoiition.  Armed  with 
thefe  fentiments,  he  was  next  day  in- 
troduced by  Godfrey  to  the  bride,  who 
received  him  with  her  ufual  fweetnels 
of  temper  and  affability}  and  Emilia 
being  preient,  he  laluted  her  with  a  dif- 
tant  bow,  which  fhe  acknowledged  with 
a  cold  curtfey,  and  an  aipeft  of  ice. 
Though  this  deportment  confirmed  his 
difpleafure,  her  beauty  undermined  his 
refolution  ;  he  thought  her  charms  were 
infinitely  improved  lince  their  laft  part- 
ing; and  a  thoufand  fond  images  re- 
curring to  his  imagination,  he  felt  his 
whole  foul  diffolving  into  tendernefs  and 
love. 

In  order  to  banilh  thofe  dangerotii 
ideas,  he  endeavoured  to  enter  into  a 
gay  conversation  with  Sophy,  on  the 
fubje6t  of  the  approaching  ceremony  j 
but  his  tongue  performed  it's  office  auk- 
wardly;  his  eyes  were  attia6ted  towards 
Emilia,  as  if  they  had  been  fubjeft  to 
the  power  of  fafcinalion  ;  in  fpite  of  ail 
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his  efforts,  a  deep  figh  efcaped  from  his 
bofom  ;  and  his  whole  appearance  indi- 
cated anxiety  and  confufion. 

The  bridegroom  perceiving  his  con- 
dition, abridged  the  vifit,  and  having 
conducted  his  companion  to  his  own 
lodgings,  exprefTed  his  concern  at  hav- 
ing been  the  innocent  occafion  of  his 
uneafmefs,  by  expofmg  him  to  the  fight 
cf  Emilia,  which  he  perceived  had  given 
him  pain.  Peregrine,  who  had  by  this 
time  recollected  the  dictates  of  his  pride, 
allured  him,  that  he  was  ,very  much 
mittaken  in  the  caufe  of  his  diforder, 
•which  was  no  other  than  a  fudden 
<jualm,  to  which  he  had  been  for  fome 
time  lubject ;  and  to  fhew  him  how 
philofophically  he  could  bear  the  dif- 
dain  of  Emilia,  which,  with  all  defe- 
rence to  her  conduct,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  a  little  too  fevere,  he  defired, 
as  the  bridegroom  had  made  preparation 
for  a  private  ball  in  the  evening,  that 
he  weuld  provide  him  with  an  agreeable 
partner  j  in  which  caff  he  would  exhi- 
bit undoubted  proofs  of  the  tranquillity 
of  his  heart.  *  I  was  in  hopes,'  an- 
fwered  Godfrey,  *  of  being  able,  with 
the  afliftance  of  Sophy,  to  make  up 
matters  between  you  and  my  filler, 
and  for  that  reafon  kept  her  unen- 
gaged to  any  other  gentleman  for  the 
night ;  but  fmce  me  was  fo  peevifhly 
obltinate,  I  mail  take  care  to  accom- 
modate you  with  a  very  handfome 
young  lady,  whofe  partner  will  not 
be  lorry  to  exchange  her  for  Emilia.' 
The  thoughts  cf  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  coquet  with  another  woman, 
under  the  eye  of  this  implacable  miltrefs, 
fupported  his  fpirits  during  the  cere- 
mony, which  put  Gauntlet  in  poflefliofl 
of  his  heart's  defire  ;  and,  by  m; 
this  cordial,  he  found  himlelf  fo  un- 
diilurbed  at  dinner,  though  he  fat>op- 
pofite  to  his  fair  enemy,  that  he  was 
able  to  pafs  fome  occaiional  jokes  upon 
the  new-married  couple,  with  fome  ap- 
pearance of  mirth  and  good-humour. 
Nor  did  Emily  any  otherwife  feem  af- 
fected by  his  prefence,  than  by  except- 
ing him  from  the  participation  of  thofe 
genial  regards  which  fhe  diftribtited  to 
the  reit  of  the  company.  This  eafmefs 
of  behaviour  on  her  tide,  reinforced  his 
refolution,  by  giving  him  pretence  to 
call  her  fenfibihty  in  queftion ;  for  he 
could  not  conceive  how  any  woman  of 
acute  feelings  could  fit  unmoved,  in 
prefence  of  a  man  with  whom  flu;  had 


fuch  recent  and  intimate  Connection? 
not  confidering  that  me  had  much  more 
reafon  to  condemn  his  affectation  of  un- 
concern, and  that  her  external  depoit- 
ment  might,  like  his  own,  be  an  effort 
of  pride  and  refentment. 

This  conteft,  in  point  of  diflimula- 
tion,  continued  till  night;  when  the  com- 
pany was  paired  for  dancing,  and  Pe- 
regrine began  the  ball  by  walking  a 
minuet  with  the  bride;  then  he  took 
out  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  re- 
commended by  Gauntlet,  being  very 
well  pleafed  to  fee  that  her  perfon  was 
fuch  as  might  have  infpired  even  Emily 
herfelf  with  jealoufy,  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  perceived  his  miftrefs  cou- 
pled with  a  gay  young  officer,  whom 
(with  all  due  deference  to  his  own  qua- 
lifications) he  confidered  as  no  defpica- 
ble  rival.  However,  he  himfelf  firft  be- 
gan hoftilities,  by  becoming  all  of  a  fud- 
den particular  with  his  partner,  whom 
he  forthwith  affailed  with  flattering  com- 
pliments, that  foon  introduced  the  fub- 
ject  of  love,  upon  which  he  expatiated 
with  great  art  and  elocution,  ufmg  not 
only  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  but  allb  the 
language  of  the  eyes,  in  which  he  was 
a  perfect  connoifftur. 

This  behaviour  foon  manifefted  itfelf 
to  the  whole  affembly,  the  greateft  part 
of  whom  believed  that  he  was  in  good 
earned  captivated  by  the  charms  of  his 
partner,  whue  Emilia  penetrating  into 
his  defign,  turned  his  own  artillery  up- 
on himfelf,  by  feeming  to  liften  with 
pleafure  to  the  addreffts  of  his  rival, 
who  was  no  novice  in  the  art  of  making 
love  :  me  even  affected  uncommon  viva- 
city, and  giggled  aloud  at  every  whif- 
per  which  he  conveyed  into  her  ear,  in- 
i'emuch  that  fhe,  in  her  turn,  afforded 
fpeculatioJi  to  the  company,  who  ima- 
gined tfee  young  foldier  had  made  a  con- 
queft  of  the  bridegroom's  fifter. 

Pickle  himfelf  began  to  cherifh  the 
fame  opinion,  which  gradually  invaded 
his  good-humour,  and  at  length  filled 
his  bofom  with  rage.  He  ftrove  to  fup- 
prefs  his  indignation,  and  called  every 
confederation  of  vanity  and  revenge  to 
his  aid ;  he  endeavoured  to  wean  his 
eyes  from  the  fatal  object  that  difturbed 
him,  but  they  would  not  obey  his  di- 
rection and  command  j  he  wifhed  him- 
lelf deprived  of  all  fenfation,  when  he 
heard  her  laugh  and  faw  her  fmile  upon 
the  officer}  and)  in  the  courfe  of  coun- 
try-dancing, when  he  was  obliged  to 
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join  hands  with  her,  the  touch  thrilled 
through  all  his  nerves,  and  kindled  a 
flame  within  him  which  he  could  not 
contain.  In  a  word,  his  endeavours  to 
conceal  the  fituation  of  his  thoughts  were 
Co  violent,  that  his  conftitution  could 
not  endure  the  (hock  j  the  fweat  ran 
down  his  forehead  in  a  ftream,  the  co- 
lour vaniflied  from  his  cheeks,  his  knees 
began  to  totter,  and  his  eye-fight  to 
fail :  fo  that  he  mult  have  fallen  at  his 
full  length  upon  the  floor,  had  not  he 
retired  very  abruptly  into  another  room, 
where  he  threw  himfelf  upon  a  couch 
and  fainted. 

In  this  condition  he  was  found  by  his 
friend,  who  feeing  him  withdraw  with 
fuch  fymptoms  of  diforder,  followed  him 
thither;  and  when  he  recovered  the  ufe 
of  his  faculties,  prefTed  him  to  make  ufe 
of  a  bed  in  that  houfe,  rather  than  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  in  the  night  air,  by  going 
home  to  his  own  lodgings;  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  accept 
the  offer,  he  wrapped  him  up  in  a  cloak, 
and  conducting  him  to  the  inn  where  he 
lodged,  helped  him  to  undrefs  and  go 
to  bed,  where  he  was  immediately  feized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  the  ague.  God- 
frey behaved  with  great  tendernefs,  and 
would  have  actually  bore  him  company 
all  night,  notwithltanding  the  circum- 
ftances  of  his  own  fituation,  had  not  his 
friend  infifted  upon  his  returning  to  the 
company,  and  making  his  apology  to 
his  partner  for  his  fudden  departure. 

This  was  a  ftep  abfolutely  necefiary 
towards  maintaining  the  quiet  of  the  af- 
fembly,  which  he  found  in  great  con- 
fternation,  occasioned  by  his  abfence  j 
tor  fome  of  the  ladies  feeing  the  bride- 
groom follow  the  Granger  in  his  retreat, 
the  meaning  of  which  they  did  not  com- 
prehend, began  to  be  afraid  of  a  quar- 
rel. Emilia,  upon  pretence  of  that  fup- 
pofition,  was  fo  much  alarmed,  that  me 
could  not  ftand,  and  was  fain  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  fmelling- bottle. 

The  bride,  who  underftood  the  whole 
myftery,  was  the  only  perfon  that  acted 
with  drjiberation  and  conipofurej  (he 
imputed  Emilia's  Hiforder  to  the  right 
caufe,  which  wai  no  other  than  concern 
for  the  condition  of  h~r  lover,  and  af- 
fured  the  ladies  there  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  Mr.  Pickle's  going  off, 
he  being  fubject  to  fainting  tits,  by 
which  he  was  often  ovei  taken  without 
any  previous  notice.  The  arrival  of 
Gauntlet  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  de- 


claration; he  made  an  apology  to  the 
company  in  the  name  of  his  friend,  who, 
he  told  them,  was  fuddenly  taken  ill, 
and  they  returned  to  their  diverfion  of 
dancing:  with  this  variation,  Emilia 
was  fo  difordered  and  fatigued,  that  (he 
begged  to  be  excufed  from  eontinuing 
the  exercife;  and  Peregrine's  partner 
being  difengaged,  was  paired  with  the 
young  officer,  for  whom  flie  was  ori- 
ginally defigned. 

Meanwhile,  the  bride  withdrew  into 
another  apartment,  with  her  fifter,  and 
expoftulated  with  her  upon  her  cruelty 
to  Mr.  Pickle  j  alluring  her,  from  God- 
frey's information,  that  he  had  under- 
gone a  fevere  fit  on  her  account,  which, 
in  all  likelihood,  would  have  a  clange- 
rous  effect  upon  his  conftitution.  Though 
Emily  was  inflexibly  in  her  anfwers  to 
the  kind  remonftrances  of  the  gentle 
Sophy,  her  heart  was  melting  with  the 
impreffions  of  pity  and  love;  and  find- 
ing herfelf  unable  to  perform  the  duty 
of  her  function,  in  putting  the  bride  to 
bed,  fhe  retired  to  her  own  chamber, 
and,  in  fecret,  fympathized  with  the  dii- 
temper  of  her  lover. 

In  the  morning,  as  early  as  decency 
would  permit  him  to  leave  the  arms  of  his 
dear  wife,  Captain  Gauntlet  made  a  viiit 
to  Peregrine,  who  had  pafied  a  very  tedi- 
ous and  uneafy  night,  having  been  fub~ 
je6t  to  fhort  intervals  of  delirium,  during 
which  Pipes  had  found  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  him  faft  belayed.  He  owned  indeed 
to  Godfrey,  that  his  imagination  had  been 
haunted  by  the  ideas  of  Emilia  and  her 
officer,  which  tormented  him  to  an  un- 
ipeakable  degree  of  anguifh  and  diftrac- 
tion  j  and  that  he  would  rather  fuffer 
death  than  a  repetition  of  fuch  excru- 
ciating reflections.  He  was,  however, 
comforted  by  his  friend}  who  af  lured 
him,  that  his  lifter's  inclinations  would 
in  time  prevail  over  all  the  endeavours 
of  refentment  arid  pride,  iiluftrating  this 
afieveration  by  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  me  was  affected  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  diforder,  and  advifing 
him  to  implore  the  mediation  of  Sophy, 
in  a  letter  which  fhe  fhould  communi- 
cate to  Emilia. 

This  was  an  opportunity  which  our 
hero  thought  too  favourable  to  be  neg- 
lected} calling  for  paper,  he  fat  up  ia 
his  bed,  and  in  thehrlt  tranfjportt  of  his 
emotion,  wrote  the  following  petitign  to 
Godfrey's  amiable  wife. 
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«    DEAR    MADAM, 

THE  affli&ion  of  a  contrite  heart 
*  can  never  appeal  to  your  be- 
nevolence in  vain,  and  therefore  I  pre- 
fume  to  approach  you,  in  this  feafon 
of  delight,  with  the  language  of  for- 
row,  requeuing  that  you  will  efpoufe 
the  cauie  of  an  unhappy  lover,  who 
mourns  with  unutterable  anguifh  over 
his  ruined  hope,  and  intercede  for 
my  pardon  with  that  divine  creature, 
whom,  in  the  intemperance  and  ex- 
cefs  of  pafilon,  I  have  fo  mortally  of- 
fended. ''Good  Heaven!  is  my  guilt 
inexpiable  ?  Am  I  excluded  from  all 
hope  of  remiflion  ?  Am  I  devoted  to 
milery  and  defpair?  I  have  offered  all 
the  atonement  which  the  moft  perfect 
and  fmcere  penitence  could  iuggeft, 
and  me  rejects  my  humility  and  re- 
pentance. If  her  relentment  would 
purfue  me  to  the  grave,  let  heriignify 
her  pleafurej  and  may  I  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  villain,  and  remem- 
bered with  infamy  and  deteftation  to 
all  pofterity,  if  I  hefitate  one  moment 
in  facrincing  a  life  which  is  odious  to 
Emilia.  Ah!  Madam,  while  I  thus 
pour  forth  the  effufions  of  my  grief 
and  dilh-a&ion,  I  look  around  the 
apartment  in  which  I  Lie,  and  every 
well-known  object  that  falutes  my 
view,  recals  to  my  remembrance  that 
fond,  that  happy  day,  on  which  the 
fair,  the  good,  the  tender-hearted 
Sophy,  became  my  advocate,  though 
I  was  a  ftranger  to  her  acquaintance, 
and  effecled  a  tranfporting  reconcilia- 
tion between  me  and  that  fame  in- 
chanting  beauty,  that  is  now  fo  im- 
placably incenfed.  If  fhe  is  not  fatif- 
fied  with  the  pangs  of  remorfe  and 
difappointment,  the  tranfports  of 
madnefs  J  have  undergone,  let  her 
prefcribe  what  farther  penance  fhe 
thinks  I  ought  to  endure;  and  when 
I  decline  her  fentence,  let  me  be  the 
objf  61  of  her  eternal  difdain. 
*  I  commit  myfelf,  dear  Madam  \ 
dear  Sophy !  dear  partner  of  my 
friend!  to  y<;ur  kind  interpofitian.  I 
know  you  will  manage  my  caufe,  as 
a  concern  on  which  my  happinefs  en- 
tirely depends;  and  I  hope  every  thing 
from  your  companion  and  beneficence, 
while  I  fear  every  thing  from  her 
rigour  and  barbarity.  Yes !  I  call  it 
barbarity  j  a  favagenefs  of  delicacy, 
altogether  incoufifteiU  with  the  tender - 


nefs  of  human  nature:  and  may  the 
moft  abject  contempt  be  my  portion, 
if  I  live  under  it's  fcourge ! — But  I  be- 
gin to  rave.  I  conjure  you  by  your 
own  humanity  and  fvveetnefs  of  dif- 
poiition,  I  conjure  you  by  your  love 
for  the  man  whom  Heaven  hath  de- 
creed your  protector,  to  employ  your 
influence  with  that  angel  of  wrath,  in 
behalf  of  your  obliged  and  obedient 
feryant, 

<  P. PICKLE/ 


This  epiille  was  immediately  tranf- 
mitted  by  Godfrey  to  his  wife,  who 
per u fed  it  with  marks  of  the  moft  hu- 
mane fympathy;  and  carrying  it  into 
her  filler's  chamber,  «  here  is  fome- 
•'  thing,1  faid  me,  prefenting  the  paper, 
'  which  I  muft  recommend  to  your  feri- 
«  ous  attention.1  Emilia,  who  imme- 
diately gueflcd  the  meaning  of  this  ad- 
dreis,  abfolutely  refufed  to  look  upon 
it,  or  even  to  hear  it  read,  till  her  bro- 
ther entering  her  apartment,  reprimand- 
ed her  fharply  for  her  obftinacy  and 
pride,  accufed  her  of  folly  and  difiimu- 
lation,  and  entered  fo  warmly  into  the 
interefts  of  his  friend,  that  fhe  thought 
him  unkind  in  his  remonftrances,  and 
burfting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  reproached 
him  with  partiality  and  want  of  affec- 
tion. Godfrey,  who  entertained  the 
mofl  perfect  love  and  veneration,  for  his 
filler,  a  iked  pardon  for  having  given 
offence,  and  luffing  the  drops  from  her 
fair  eyes,  begged  me  would  for  his 
lake  lilten  to  the  declaration  of  his 
friend. 

Thus  folicited,  fhe  could  not  refufe 
to  hear  the  letter  j  which  when  he  .had 
repeated,  fhe  lamented  her  own  fate  in 
being  the  occaiion  of  fo  much  uneafi- 
mfs;  defired  her  brother  to  affure  Mr. 
Pickle  that  me  was  not  a  voluntary 
enemy  to  his  peace;  on  the  contrary, 
me  wi flied  him  ail  happinefs,  though 
fhe  hoped  he  would  not  blame  her  for 
confulting  her  own,  in  avoiding  any 
future  explanation  or  connection  with  a 
perfon  whofe  correfpondence  fhe  found 
herfelf  under  a  necsffity  to  renounce. 

In  vain  tJid  the  new-married  couple 
exhauft  their  eloquence  in  attempting  to 
prove,  that  the  reparation  which  our 
hero  had  offered  was  adequate  to  the  in- 
jury fhe  had  furtained;  that  in  recon- 
ciling herfelf  to  a  penitent  lover,  who 
iubfcribed  to  her  own  terms  of  iubmif- 
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-fion,  her  honour  woxild  be  acquitted  by 
the  moft  fcrupulous  and  fevere  judges 
of  decorum;  and  that  her  inflexibility 
would  be  juftly  afc.ribed  to  the  pride  and 
infenfibility  of  her  heart.  She  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  their  arguments,  exhorta- 
tions, and  intreaties,  and  threatened  to 
leave  the  houfe  immediately,  if  they 
would  not  promife  to  drop  that  fubjecl 
of  difcourfe. 

Godfrey,  very  much  chagrined  at  the 
bad  fuccefs  of  his  endeavours,  returned 
to  his  friend,  and  made  as  favourable  a 
report  of  the  affair  as  the  nature  of  his 
.converfation  with  Emilia  would  permit : 
but  as  he  could  not  avoid  mentioning 
her  refolution  in  the  clofe,  Peregrine  was 
obliged  to  drink  again  the  bitter  draught 
of  difappomtment,  which  put  his  paf- 
fions  into  fuch  a  itate  of  agitation,  as  pro- 
duced a  fliortextaiy  of  defpair,  in  which  he 
acted  a  thoufand  extravagancies.  This 
paroxyfm,  however,  foon  i'ubfideci  into 
a  fettled  refer ve  of  gloomy  refentment, 
which  he  in  fecret  indulged,  detaching 
himfelf  as  foon  as  poifible  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  foldier,  on  pretence  of  re- 
tiring to  reft. 

While  he  lay  ruminating  upon  the 
circtlrnftances  of  his  prefent  fituation, 
his  friend  Pipes,  who  knew  the  cauie  of 
his  anxiety,  and  firmly  believed  that 
Emilia  loved  his  matter  in  her  heart, 
howfoever  me  might  attempt  to  difguife 
her  fentiments;  I  fay.  Thomas  was 
taken  with  a  conceit  which  he  thought 
.would  fet  every  thing  to  rights,  and 
therefore  put  it  in  execution  without 
farther  delay.  Laying  alide  his  hat,  he 
raw  direclly  to  the  houle  of  Sophy's  la- 
ther, and  affecting  an  air  of  furpnzeand 
confternation,  to  which  he  had  never 
befor-e  been  fubjecl,  thundered  at  the 
door  with  fuch  an  alarming  knock,  as 
in  a  moment  brought  the  whole  family 
into  the  hall.  When  he  was  admitted, 
he  began  to  gape,  (tare,  and  pant,  at  the 
fame  time,  and  made  no  reply,  when 
Godfrey  afked  what  was  the  matter,  till 
Mrs.  Gauntlet  exprefled  her  apprehen- 
iions  about  his  maiter.  When  Pickle's 
name  was  mentioned,  he  feemed  to 
make  an  effort  to  fpeak,  and  in  a  bel- 
lowing tone  pronounced,  '  Brought  him- 
'  felf  up,  fplit  my  top-fails  !'  So  lay- 
ing, he  pointed  to  his  own  neck,  and 
role  upon  his  tiptoes,  by  way  of  explain- 
ing the  meaning  of  his  words. 

Godfrey,  without  ftaying  to  afk  an- 
pjber  cjueilipn,  ruflicdout,  and  flew  to- 


wards the  inn,  with  the  utmoft  horror 
and  concern ;  wlu'le  Sophy,  who  did  not 
rightly  uriderftand  the  language  of  the 
melfenger,  addrcffing  herielf  to  him  a 
fecond  time,  laid  with  great  earneftuefs, 
*  I  hope  no  accident  has  happened  to 
'  Mr.  Pickle!'—*  No  accident  at  all,' 


replied   T 


he  has    only  hanged 


i  hi  rule  If  for  love.'  Thefe  words  had 
fcaice  proceeded  from  his  mouth,  when 
Emilia,  who  ftood  liitening  at  the  par- 
lour door,  flirieked  aloud,  and  dropped 
down  lenfelefs  upon  the  floor j  while 
her  filter,  who  was  almoft  equally  Shock- 
ed at  the  inleligerice,  had  recourfe  to 
the  affiltance  of  her  maid,  by  whom  me 
was  fupported  from  falling. 

Pipes  hearing  Emily's  voice,  congra- 
tulated himfelf  upon  the  fuccefs  of  his 
ftratagem.  Hefprung  to  her  affHtance, 
and  lifting  her  up  into  an  eafy- chair, 
flood  by  her,  until  he  faw  her  recover 
from  her  f \voon,  and  heard  her  call  up- 
on his  mailer's. name  with  all  the  frenzy 
of  defpairing  love.  Then  he  bent  his 
courfc  back  to  the  inn,  overjoyed  at  the 
opportunity  of  telling  Peregrine  what  a 
confeilionhe  had  extorted  from  his  mif- 
treis,  and  extremely  vain  of  this  proof 
of  his  own  fagacity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Godfrey  arriving  at 
the  houfe  in  which  he  fuppofed  this  fatal 
catauVophe  had  happened,  ran  up  ftairs 
to  Peregrine's  chamber,  without  ftaying 
to  make  any  enquiry  below;  and  find- 
ing the  door  locked,  burlt  it  open  with 
one  ftroke  of  his  foot.  But  what  was 
his  amazement,  when,  upon  entrance, 
our  hero  darting  up  from  the  bed,  laluted 
him  with  a  boifterous  exclamation  of 

«  Z-- -dsl  who's  there  ?'  Hewasftruck 

dumb  with  aftonifhment,  which  alib  ri- 
vet ted  him  to  the  place  where  he  ftood, 
fcarce  crediting  the  teftimony  of  his  own 
fenfesj  till  Peregrine,  with  an  airofdif- 
content,  which  denoted  him  difpleafed 
with  his  intruiion,  difpelled  his  appre- 
henfion  by  a  fecond  addrefs,  faying, 
'  I  lee  you  confider  me  as  a  friend,  by 
*  your  ufmg  me  without  ceremony  ' 

The  foldier,  thus  convinced  of  the 
falfhood  of  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, began  t>>  imagine  that  Pickle 
had  projected  the  plan  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  hisferyantj  ami  looking  upon 
it  as  i  p;c.:eof  unjuftihabk  finelfe,  which 
inig'm  lie  atten  txlw:th  very  melancholy 
coniequences  to  h.s  iitter  or  wife,  he 
aniwered,  in  a  fupuviiious  tore,  that 
Mr,  Pickle  mu#  blame  himfelf  for  the 
T  t  z  in- 
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interruption  of  his  repofe,  which  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  lorry  jeft  he  had 
let  on  foot. 

Pickle,  who  was  the  child  of  paffion, 
and  more  than  half  mad  with  impatience 
before  this  vifit,  hearing  himfelf  treated 
in  fuch  a  cavalier  manner,  advanced 
clofe  up  to  Godfrey's  breaft,  and  aflum- 
ing  a  Item,  or  rather  frantick  counte- 
nance, «  Hark  ye,  Sir!'  faid  he;  «  you 

*  aremiftaken  if  you  think  I  jeft  ;  I  am 

*  in  downright  earneft,  I  allure  you.' 
Gauntlet,  who  was  not  a  man  to  be 
brow-beaten,  feeing  himfelf  thus  beard- 
ed by  a  perfon  of  whofe  conduit  he  had, 
he  thought,  reafon  to  complain,  put  on 
his  military  look  of  defiance,  and  ere-St- 
ing  his  cheft,  replied  with  an  exalted 
voice,  '  Mr.  Pickle,  whether  you  was  in 

jeft  or  earneft,  you  muft  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  that  the  fcheme  was  child- 
ifh,  uniealbnable,  and  unkind,  not  to 
give  it  an  harfher  term.'—*  Death,  Sir!' 
cried  our  adventurer,  *  you  trifle  with 
my  difquiet :  if  there  is  any  meaning 
in  your  insinuation,  explain  yourfelf, 
and  then  I  mail  know  what  anfwer  it 
will  befit  me  to  give.' — *  I  came  with 
very  different  fentiments,'  refumed  the 
foldier;  *  but  fmce  you  urge  me  to  ex- 
poftulation,  and  behave  with  fuch  un- 
provoked   loftinefs  of  difpleafure,    I 
will,  without  circumlocution,  tax  you 
with  having  committed   an  outrage 
upon  the  peace  of  my  family,  in  fend- 
ing your  fellow  to  alarm  us  with  fuch 
an  abrupt  account  of  your  having  done 
violence  upon  yourielf.'     Peregrine, 
confounded  at  this  imputation,  ftood 
filent,  with  a  moft  favage  afpect  of  fur- 
prize,  eager  to  know  the  circumftance  to 
which  his  accufer  alluded,  and  incenfed 
to  find  it  beyond  the  i'phere  of  his  com- 
prehenfion. 

While  thefe  two  irritated  friends  ftood 
fronting  each  other  with  mutual  indig- 
nation in  their  eyes  and  attitudes,  they 
were  joined  by  Pipes ;  who,  without  tak- 
ing the  leaft  notice  of  the  fituation  in 
v/hich  he  found  them,  told  his  mafter, 
that  he  might  up  with  the  top  gallant 
mafts  of  his  heart,  and  out  with  his  re- 
joicing pendants;  for  as  to  Miftrefs 
Emily,  he  had  clapped  her  helm  a-wea- 
ther,  the  veflel  wore,  and  now  me  was 
upon  the  other  tack,  ftanding  right  into 
the  harbour  of  his  good-will. 

Peregrine,  who  was  not  yet  a  con- 
noiifeur  in  the  terms  of  his  lacquey, 
commanded  him  upon  pain  of  his  dif- 


pleafure to  be  more  explicit  in  his  in- 
telligence j  and  by  dint  of  divers  quef- 
tions,  obtained  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  fcheme  which  he  had  put  in  execu- 
tion for  his  fervice.     This  information 
perplexed  him   not  a  little;  he  would 
have  chaftifed  his  fervant  upon  the  fpot 
for  his  temerity,  had  he  not  plainly  per- 
ceived that  the  fellow's  intention  was 
to  promote  his  eafe   and  fatisfaclion : 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  knew  not  how 
to  acquit  himielf  of  the  fufpicion  which 
he  faw  Godfrey  entertain  of  his  being 
the  projector  of  the  plan,  without  con- 
defcending  to  an  explanation,  which  his 
prefent  difpofition    could    not    brook. 
After  fome  paufe,  however,  turning  to 
Pipes  with  a  fevere  frown,  '  Rafcal  I* 
faid  he,  *  this  is  the  fecond  time  I  have 
fuffered  in   the  opinion  of  that   lady 
by  your  ignorance  and  prefumption; 
if  ever  you  intermiddie  in  my  affairs 
for  the  future,  without  exprefs  order 
and  direction,  by  all  that's  facred,  I 
will  put  you  to  death  without  mercy! 
Away !  and  let  my  horfc  be  faddled 
this  inftant.' 

Pipes  having  withdrawn,  in  order  to 
perform  this  piece  of  duty,  our  young 
gentleman,  addrelfmg  himfelf  again  to 
the  foldier,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  breaft,  faid,  with  a  foltmnity  of  re- 
gard, *  Captain  Gauntlet,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, I  am  altogether  innocent  of  that 
(hallow  device  which  you  impute  to 
my  invention;  am;  I  don't  think  you  do 
juftice.  either  to  my  intellects  or  honour, 
in  fuppofmg  me  capable  of  fuch  info- 
lent  abfurdity.     As  for  your  fifter,  I 
have  once  in  my  life  affronted  her  in 
the  madnefs  and  impetuofity  ofdefire  j 
but  I  have  made  iiich  acknowledg- 
ments, and    offered  fuch  atonement, 
as  few  women  cf  her  fphere  would 
have  refufed  ;  and,  before  God !  I  am 
determined  to  endure  every  torment  of 
diftppointment  and  defpair,  rather  than 
proiirate  myfelf  again  to  the  cruelty 
of  her  \injuliifiable  pride.'     So  fay- 
ing, he  {talked   fuddenly  down  ftairs, 
and  took  horie  immediately,  his  fpirits 
being  fupported  by  rclentment,  which 
prompted  him  to  vow  within  himfelf, 
that  he  would  leek  confolation  for  the 
difdain  of  Emilia,  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  firft  willing  wench  he  ihould  meet 
upon  the  road. 

While  he  fet  out  for  the  garrifon  with 
thefe  fentiments,  Gauntlet  in  a  fufpenfe, 
between  anger,  fhame,  and  concern,  re- 
turned 
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turned  to  the  houfe  of  his  father-in-law, 
where  he  found  his  fitter  ftill  violently 
agitated  from  the  news  of  Peregrine's 
death,  the  myftery  of  which  he  forth- 
with unravelled,  recounting  at  the  fame 
time  the  particulars  of  the  converfation 
which  happened  at  the  inn,  and  de- 
fcribing  the  demeanour  of  Pickle  with 
feme  expremons  of  afperity,  which  were 
neither  agreeable  to  Emilia,  nor  ap- 
proved by  the  gentle  Sophy,  who  ten- 
derly chid  him,  for  allowing  Peregrine 
fo  depart  in  terms  of  mifunderilanding. 


CHAP.    II. 

?EREQRINE  SETS  OUT  FOR  THE 
GARRISON,  AND  MEETS  WITH  A 
NYMPH  ON  THE  ROAD,  WHOM 
HE  TAKES  INTO  KEEPING,  AND 
METAMORPHOSES  INTO  A  FINE 
LADY. 

IN  the  mean  time,  our  hero  jogged 
along  in  a  profound  reverie,  which 
was  difturbed  by  a  beggar-woman  and 
her  daughter,  who  folicited  him  for 
alms,  as  he  paffed  them  on  the  road. 
The  girl  was  about  the  age  of  fixteen, 
and  notwithftanding  the  wretched  equi- 
page in  which  me  appeared,  exhibited  to 
his  view  a  let  of  agreeable  features,  en- 
livened with  the  complexion  of  health 
and  chearfulneis.  The  refolution  I 
have  already  mentioned  was  ftill  warm 
in  his  imagination  j  and  he  looked  upon 
this  young  mendicant  as  a  very  proper 
object  for  the  performance  of  his  vow. 
He  therefore  entered  into  a  conference 
with  the  mother,  and  for  a  fmall  fum  of 
money  purchafed  her  property  in  the 
wench,  who  did  not  require  much  court- 
fhip  and  entreaty,  before  me  confented 
to  accompany  him  to  any  place  that  he 
mould  appoint  for  her  habitation. 

This  contrail  being  fettled  to  his  fa- 
tisfaflion,  he  ordered  Pipes  to  feat  his 
acquilition  behind  him  upon  the  crup- 
per, and  alighting  at  the  firll  publick- 
noufe  which  they  found  upon  the  road, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Hatchway,  defiring 
him  to  receive  this  hedge-inamorata,  and 
direct  her  to  be  cleaned  and  cloathed 
in  a  decent  manner  with  all  expedition, 
to  that  me  mould  be  touchable  upon  his 
arrival,  which  (on  that  account)  he 
would  defer  for  the  fpace  of  one  day. 
This  billet,  together  with  the  girl,  he 
committed  to  the  charge  of  Pipes,  after 
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having  laid  ftrong  injunctions  upon  him 
to  abitain  from  all  attempts  upon  her 
chaftity,  and  ordered  him  to  make  the 
belt  of  his  way  to  the  garrilbn,  while  he 
himfeif  crofTed  the  country  to  a  market- 
town,  where  he  propoied  to  fpend  the 
night. 

Tom  thus  cautioned,  proceeded  with 
his  charge,  and  being  naturally  taci- 
turn, opened  not  his  lips  until  he  had 
performed  the  belt  half  of  his  journey. 
But  Thomas,  notwithstanding  his  irony 
appearance,  was  in  reality  compofed  of 
fiefh  and  blood.  His  deiire  being  titil- 
lated by  the  contacl  of  a  buxom  wench, 
whole  right-arm  embraced  his  middle  as 
he  rode,  his  thoughts  began  to  mutiny 
againft  his  mafter,  and  he  found  it  al- 
mort  impolfible  to  withftand  the  tempta- 
tion of  making  love. 

Nevertheless,  he  wreftled  with  thefc 
rebellious  fuggeftions  with  all  the  rea- 
fon  that  Heaven  had  enabled  him  to 
exert  j  and  that  being  totally  overcome, 
his  viclorious  pallion  fuddenly  broke 
out  in  this  addrefs.  '"'Sblood!  a  be- 

*  lieve  mafter  think  I  have  no  more  fluff" 
'  in  my  body  than  a  dried  haddock,  to 

*  turn  me  adrift  in  the  dark  with  fucb, 
'  a  fpanker.     D'ye  think  he  don't,  my 
'  dear?'     To  this  queftion  his  fellow- 
traveller  replied, '  Swanker  anan!'  And 
the  lover  refumed  his  fuit,  faying,  <  Oons! 
'  how  you  tickle   my  timber!    Some- 

*  thing  Ihoots  from  your  arm  through 
'  my  ftowage,  to  the  very  keel-ftone. 
'   Han't  you  got   quickfilver  in   your 

<  hand?'—'  Quick  filverP  faid  the  lady, 
'  D — n  the  illver  that  has  crofTed  my 

*  hand  this  mouth.     D'ye  think  if  I 

*  had   filver,    I   wouldn't    buy   me  a 

*  frnock?' — 'Adlboksl  you  baggage,' 
cried  the  lover,  *  you  fiiouldn't  want  a 

*  fmock,  nor  a  petticoat  neither,  if  you 
1  could    have  a  kindnefs  for  a  true- 
'  hearted  failor,  as  found  and  ftrong  as 

*  a  nine-inch  cable,  that  would  keep 
f  all  clear  above-board,  and  every  thing 
'  fnug   under  the    hatches.'—'  Curie 
'  your  gum,'  faid  the  charmer,  *  what's 
'  your  gay  balls  and  your  hatchets  to 

<  me?' — «  Do   but   let   us   bring  to  a. 

*  little,'  anfwered  the  woer,  whofe  ap- 
petite was  by  this  time  whetted  toamoft 
ravenous  degree,  '  and  I'll  teach  you  to 
4  box  the  compafs,  my  dear.    Ah  !  you 

*  ftrapper,  what  a  jolly  bitch  you  are!* 
— '  Bitch!'  exclaimed  this  modern  dul- 
cinea,  incenfed  at  the  opprobrious  term  ; 

*  fuch  a  bitch  as  youv  mother,  you  dog! 

«  D— n 
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p — n  you,  I've  "a  good  mind  to  box 
your  jaws  initead  of  your  come-pils. 
I'll  let  you  know  as  how  I  am  meat 
for  your  mafter,  you  faucy  black- 
guard. You  are  worfe  than  a  dog, 
you  old  flinty  faced,  flea-bitten  fcrub : 
a  dog  wears  his  own  coat,  but  you 
wear  your  matter's.1 
Such  a  torrent  of  difgraceful  epithets 
from  a  perfon  who  had  no  cloaths  at 
all,  converted  the  gallant's  love  into 
choler,  and  he  threatened  to  difmount 
and  feize  her  to  a  tree,  when  me  fhould 
have  a  tafte  of  his  cat  and  nine  tails 
athwart  her  quarters  j  but,  inftead- of 
being  intimidated  by  his  menaces,  me 
let  him  at  defiance,  and  held  forth  with 
fvch  a  flow  of  eloquence,  as  would  have 
intitled  her  to  a  confiderable  mare  of 
reputation,  even  among  the  nymphs  of 
Billingfgate ;  for  this  young  lady,  over 
and  above  a  natural  genius  for  alterca- 
tion, had  her  talents  cultivated  among 
the  venerable  Ibciety  of  weeders,  pod- 
ders,  and  hoppers,  with  whom  me  had 
allbciared  from  her  tender  years.  No 
wonder  then,  that  fhe  foon  obtained  a 
compleat  victory  over  Pipes,  who  (as 
the  reader  may  have  obferved)  was  very 
little  addicted  to  the  exercile  of  fpeech : 
indeed  he  was  utterly  difconcerted  by  her 
volubility  of  tongue;  and  being  alto- 
gether unfurnifhed  with  anfwers  to  the 
diftincl:  periods  of  her  dilcourfe,  very 
wifely  chofe  to  fave  himfelf  the  expence 
of  breath  and  argument,  by  giving  her 
a  full  fwing  of  cable,  fo  that  fhe  might 
bring  herfelf  up;  while  he  rode  on- 
wards,  in  lilent  ccmpofure,  without  tak- 
ing any  more  notice  of  his  fair  fellow- 
traveller  than  if  fhe  had  been  his  mafter's 
cloak-bag. 

In  fpite  of  all  the  difpatch  he  could 
make,  it  was  late  before  he  arrived  at 
the  garrifon,  where  he  delivered  the 
letter  and  the  lady  to  the  lieutenant,  who 
no  fooner  underrfood  the  intention  of 
his  friend,  than  he  ordered  all  the  tubs 
in  the  houfe  to  be  carried  into  the  hall 
and  filled  with  water.  Tom  having 
provided  himfelf  with  fwabs  and  brumes, 
diverted  the  fair  ftranger  of  her  varie- 
gated drapery,  which  was  immediately 
committed  to  the  flames,  and  performed 
upon  her  foft  and  lleek  perfon  the  cere- 
mony of  fcrubbing,  as  it  is  pra&ifed 
on  board  of  the  king's  mips  of  war. 
Yet  the  nymph  herfelf  did  not  fubmit 
to  this  purification  without  repining  j 
/he  curled  the  director,  who  was  upon 


the  fp'ot,  with  many  abufive  alhifions  to 
his  wooden  leg;  and  as  for  Pipes,  the 
operator,  fhe  employed  her  talons  fo  ef- 
fectually upon  his  face,  that  the  blood 
ran  over  his  nofe  in  fundry  ftreams ; 
and  next  morning,  when  thofe  rivulets 
were  dry,  his  countenance  refembled*the 
rough  bark  of  a  plum-tree,  plaftered 
with  gum.  Neverthelefs,  he  did  his  duty 
with  great  perfeverancej  cut  off  her  hair 
clofe  to  the  fcalp;  handled  his  brumes 
with  dexterity;  applied  his  fwabs  of  dif- 
ferent magnitude  and  texture,  as  the 
cafe  required;  and  laftly,  rinfed  the  whole 
body  with  a  dozen  pails  of  cold  water, 
difcharged  upon  her  head. 

Thefe  ablutions  being  executed,  he 
dried  her  with  towels,  accommodated 
her  with  a  clean  fhift,  and  afting  the 
part  of  a  valet  de  chambre,  cloathed  her 
from  head  to  foot  in  clean  and  decent 
apparel,  which  had  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Hatchway  ;  by  which  means  her  appear- 
ance was  altered  fo  much  for  the  bet- 
ter, that  when  Peregrine  arrived  next 
day,  he  could  fcarce  believe  his  own 
eyes.  He  was,  for  that  reafon,  extreme- 
ly well  pleafed  with  his  purchafe,  and 
now  refolved  to  indulge  a  whim  which 
feized  him  at  the  very  inftant  of  his  ar- 
rival. 

He  had  (as  I  believe  the  reader  will 
readily  allow)  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  ftudy  of  character,  from 
the  higheft  rank  to  the  moft  humble 
ftation  of  life,  and  found  it  diversified 
in  the  fame  manner,  through  every  de- 
gree of  fubordination  and  precedency  s 
nay,  he  moreover  obferved,  that  the  con- 
verfation  of  thofe  who  are  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  polite  company,  is 
neither  more  edifying  nor  entertaining 
than  that  which  is  met  with  among  the 
lower  claries  of  mankind  ;  and  that  the 
only  eflential  difference  in  point  of  de- 
meanour is  the  form  of  an  education, 
which  the  meaneft  capacity  can  acquire 
without  much  ftudy  or  application.  Po£- 
feffed  of  this  notion,  he  determined  to 
take  the  young  mendicant  under  his  own 
tutorage  and  initruction ;  in  confequence 
of  which  he  hoped  he  fhould,  in  a  few 
weeks,  be  able  to  produce  her  in  com- 
pany, as  an  accomplifhed  young  lady 
of  uncommon  wit,  and  an  excellent  un- 
derftanding. 

This  extravagant  plan  he  forthwith 
began  to  execute  with  great  eagernefs 
and  induftry;  and  his  endeavours  fuc- 
ceedecl  even  beyond  his  expectation. 

The 
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The  obftacle,  in  furmouhting  of  which 
he  found  the  greateft  difficulty,  was  an 
inveterate  habit  of  fwearing,  which  had 
been  indulged  from  her  infancy,  and 
confirmed  by  the  example  of  thofe  a- 
jnong  whom  fhe  had  lived.  However, 
fhe  had  the  rudiments  of  good-fenfe 
from  nature,  which  taught  her  to  liften 
to  wholefome  advice,  and  was  fo  docile 
as  to  comprehend  and  retain  the  leflbns 
which  her  governor  recommended  to  her 
attention ;  infomuch,  that  he  ventured 
in  a  few  days  to  prefent  her  at  table, 
among  a  fetof  country  fquires,  to  whom 
fhe  was  introduced  as  niece  to  the  lieu- 
tenant. In  that  capacity,  fhe  fat  with 
becoming  eafmels  of  mien,  (for  fhe  was 
as  void  of  the  jnaiwaife  honte  as  any  du- 
chefs  in  the  land)  bowed  very  gracioufly 
to  the  compliments  of  the  gentlemen  ; 
and  though  fhe  faid  little  or  nothing, 
becaufe  fhe  was  previoufly  cautioned  on 
that  fcore,  fhe  more  than  once  gave  way 
to  laughter,  and  her  mirth  happened  to 
be  pretty  well  timed.  In  a  word,  fhe 
attracted  the  applaule  and  admiration  of 
the  guefts;  who,  after  fhe  was  with- 
drawn, complimented  Mr.  Hatchway 
upon  the  beauty,  breeding,  and  good- 
humour  of  his  kinfwoman. 

But  what  contributed  more  than  any 
other  circumftance  to  her  fpeedy  im- 
provement, was  fome  (mall  iniight  into 
the  Primer,  which  fhe  had  acquired  at  a 
day-fchool,  during  the  life  of  her  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  day-labourer  in  the 
country.  Upon  this  foundation  did  Pe- 
regrine build  a  molt  elegant  fuperltruc- 
ture;  heculled  outchoice  fentences  from 
Shakefpeare,  Otway,  and  Pope,  and 
taught  her  to  repeat  them  with  an  em- 
phafis  and  theatrical  cadence :  he  then 
inftructed  her  in  the  names  and  epithets 
of  the  molt  celebrated  players,  which  he 
directed  her  to  pronounce  occafionally, 
with  an  air  of  carelefs  familiarity  j  and 
perceiving  that  her  voice  was  naturally 
clear,  he  enriched  it  with  remnants  of 
opera-tunes,  to  be  hummed  during  a 

faufe  in  converfation,  which  is  general - 
y  fupplied  with  the  circulation  of  a 
pinch  of  fnuff.  By  means  of  this  cul- 
tivation, fhe  became  a  wonderful  pro- 
ficient in  the  polite  graces  of  the  age; 
flie,  with  great  facility,  comprehended 

.the  fcheme  of  whiil,  though  cribbaee 
was  her  favourite  game,  with  which  ihe 

.  had  amufed  herfelf  in  her  vacant  hours, 
from  her  firft  entrance  into  the  profef- 
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fion  of  hopping;   and  brag  foon  grew 
familiar  to  her  practice  and  conception.  . 

Thus  prepared,  fhe  was  expofed  to 
the  company  of  her  own  fcx,  being  firft 
of  all  vifited  by  the  parfon's  daughter, 
who  could  not  avoid  mewing  that  civi- 
lity to  Mr.  Hatchway's  niece,  after  fhe 
had  made  her  publick  appearance  at 
church.  Mrs.  Clover,  who  had  a  great 
fhare  of  penetration,  could  not  help  en- 
tertaining fome  doubts  about  this  fame 
relation,  whofe  name  fhe  had  never 
heard  the  uncle  mention,  during  the 
whole  term  of  her  refidence  at  the  gar- 
rifon :  but  as  the  young  lady  was  treat- 
ed in  that  character,  fhe  would  not  refufe 
her  acquaintance,  and  after  having  feen 
her  at  the  caitle,  actually  invited  Mifs 
Hatchway  to  her  houfe.  In  (hort,  fhe 
made  a  progrefs  through  almoit  all  the 
families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  by 
dint  of  her  quotations,  (which,  by  the 
bye,  were  not  always  judicioufly  ufed) 
fhe  pafled  for  a  fprightly  young  lady, 
of  uncommon  learning  and  tafte. 

Peregrine  having,  in  this  manner, 
initiated  her  in  the  beau  monde  of  the 
country,  conducted  her  to  London, 
where  fhe  was  provided  with  private 
lodgings  and  a  female  attendant ;  and 
put  her  immediately  under  the  tuition  of 
his  valet  de  chambre,  who  had  orders 
to  inftrucl  her  in  dancing  and  the  French 
language.  He  attended  her  to  plays  and 
concerts  three  or  four  times  a  week  ;  and 
when  our  hero  thought  her  fufficiently 
accuftomed  to  the  fight  of  great  compa- 
ny, he  fquired  her  in  perfon  to  a  pub- 
lick  afiembly,  and  danced  with  her 
among  all  the  gay  ladies  of  faihiou : 
not  but  that  there  was  ftill  an  evident 
air  of  rufticity  and  aukwardncfs  in  her 
demeanour,  which  was  interpreted  into 
an  agreeable  wildnefs  of  fpirit,  fupe- 
rior  to  the  forms  of  common  breeding. 
He  afterwards  found  means  to  make  her 
acquainted  with  fome  diftinguHhed  pat- 
terns of  her  own  fex,  by  whom  file  was 
admitted  into  the  in  oft  elegant  parties, 
and  continued  to  make  good  her  pre- 
tentious to  gentility  with  great  circum- 
fpection.  But,  one  evening,  being  at 
cards  with  a  certain  lady,  whom  fhe  de- 
tected in  the  very  fa6l  of  unfair  convey- 
ance, fhe  taxed  her  roundly  with  the 
fraud,  and  brought  upon  herfelf  fuch  a 
torrent  of  farcaftick  reproof,  as  overbore 
all  her  maxims  of  caution,  and  burft 
open  the  floyd-gates  of  her  own  natural 
repartee, 
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repartee,  twanged  off  with  the  appella- 
tion of  b  — -  -  and  w ,  which  flie  re- 
peated with  great  vehemence,  in  an  at- 
titude of  manual  defiance,  to  the  tenor 
of  her  antagonist,  and  the  aftonifhment 
of  all  prefent :  nay,  to  fuch  an  unguard- 
ed pitch  was  /he  provoked,  that  ftarting 
tip,  (he  fnapped  her  fingers,  in  teitimo- 
ny  of  difdain  ;  and,  as  fhe  quitted  the 
room,  applied  her  hand  to  that  part 
-which  was  the  laft  of  her  that  diiappear- 
ed,  inviting  the  company  to  kifs  it,  by 
one  of  it's  coarfelt  denominations. 

Peregrine  was  a  little  difconcerted  at 
this  overfight  in  her  behaviour  5  which, 
by  the  demon  of  intelligence,  wss  in  a 
moment  conveyed  t«  all  t'ne  private  com- 
panies in  town  :  fo  that  fhe  was  ablo- 
lutely  excluded  from  all  polite  commu- 
nication ;  and  Peregrine,  for  the  prel'ent, 
difgrr.ced  among  the  mo  deft  part  of  his 
female  acquaintance,  many  of  whom  not 
only  forbade  him  their  houles,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impudent  inlult  he  hud 
committed  upon  their  honour  as  well 
as  underflanding,  in  palming  a  com- 
mon trull  upon  them,  as  a  young  lady 
of  birth  and  education  j  but  alfo  aiperi- 
ed  his  family,  by  affiming  that  flie  was 
actually  his  own  couiin-german,  whom 
he  had  precipitately  raifed  from  themoflr 
abject  ftate  of  rmmility  and  contempt. 
In  revenge  for  this  calumny,  our  young 
gentleman  explained  the  whole  myfteiy 
of  her  promotion,  together  with  the  mo- 
tives that  induced  him  to  bring  her  info 
the  fafhionable  world  j  and  repeated 
among  his  companions  the  extravagant 
encomiums  which  had  been  bellowed 
upon  her  by  the  moft  difcerning  matrons 
of  the  age. 

Meanwhile,  the  infanta  herfeif  being 
rebuked  bv  her  benefactor  for  this  in- 
ftance  of  misbehaviour,  promifed  faith- 
fully to  keep  a  ft  r  Jeter  guard  for  the  fu- 
ture over  her  conduct,  and  applied  her- 
feif with  great  nfTiduity  to  the  (indies, 
in  which  fhe  was  affifted  by  the  Swifs, 
who  gradually  loft  the  freedom  of  his 
heart,  while  fhe  was  profiling  by  his 
inftniction.  In  other  words,  me  made 
a  ccnqueft  of  her  preceptor,  who  yield- 
ing to  die  irrigations  of  the  fit  Ir,  chofe 
a  proper  opportunity  t>  declare  his  paf- 
f;on,  which  was  powerfully  recommend- 
ed by  his  perfonal  qualifications  j  and 
his  intention  bein£  honourable,  flie 
liftened  to  his  propoftls  of  efpouiing  her 
in  private.  In  conference  of  this  a- 
greenient,  they  made  an  elopement  to- 


gether ;  and  being  buckled  at  the  Fleet, 
consummated  their  nuptials  in  private 
lodgings  by  the  Seven  Dials,  from  which 
the  hufband  next  morning  lent  a  letter 
to  our  hero,  begging  forgivenefs  for  the 
clandeftine  ftep  he  had  taken,  which  he 
folemnly  protelted  was  not  owing  to  any 
abatement  in  his  inviolable  regard  for 
his  matter,  whom  he  fhould  always 
honour  and  efteem  to  his  lateft  breath, 
but  entirely  to  the  irrefiftible  charms  of 
the  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  now 
fo  happy  as  to  be  joined  in  the  filken 
bonds  of  marriage. 

Peregrine,  though  at  firft  offended  at 
his  valet's  preiumption,  was,  upon  fe- 
cond  thoughts,  reconciled  to  the  event, 
by  which  he  was  delivered  from  an  in- 
cumbrance;  ^for  by  this  time  he  had 
performed  his  frolick,  and  begun  to  be 
tired  of  his  acquifition.  He  reflected  on 
the  former  fidelity  of  the  Swifs,  which 
had  been  manifefted  in  a  long  courfeof 
fervice  and  attachment ;  and  thinking  it 
would  be  cruelly  fevere  to  abandon  him 
to  poverty  and  diftrefs  for  one  venial 
treipafs,  he  refolved  to  pardon  what  he 
had  done,  and  enable  him  in  fomefhape 
to  provide  for  the  family  which  he  had 
entailed  upon  himfelf. 

With  thefe  fentiments,  he  fent  a  fa- 
vourable anfwer  to  the  delinquent,  de- 
iiring  to  fee  him  as  foon  as  his  paffion 
ftiould  permit  him  to  leave  the  arms  of 
his  fpouie  for  an  hour  or  twoj  and 
Hadgi,  in  obedience  to  this  intimation, 
repaired  immediately  to  the  lodgings  of 
his  mafter,  before  whom  he  appeared 
with  a  moft  penitential  afpect.  Pere- 
grine, though  he  could  fcarce  help  laugh- 
ing at  his*  rueful  length  of  face,  repri- 
manded him  fharply  for  his  difrefpect 
and  ingratitude,  in  taking  that  by  ftealth 
which  he  might  have  had  for  afking. 
The  culprit  allured  him,  that  next  to 
the  vengeance  of  God,  his  mafter's  dif- 
pleafure  was  that  which,  of  all  evils, 
he  dreaded  to  incur  ;  but  that  love  had 
diftrafled  his  brain  in  fuch  a  manner, 
astobanifhevery  other  confideration  but 
that  of  gratifying  his  defire;  and  he 
owned,  that  he  fhould  not  have  been 
able-  to  preferve  his  fidelity  and  duty  to 
his  own  father,  had  they  interfered  with 
the  intereft  of  his  paffion.  He  then  ap-> 
pealed  to  his  matter's  own  heart  for  the 
remiflion  of  his  guilt,  alluding  to  cer- 
tain circumftances  of  our  hero's  con- 
duct, which  evinced  the  defperate  ef- 
fects of  love,  In  (hort,  he  made  fuch 
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an  apology,  as  extorted  a  fmile  from  his 
offended  judge,  who  not  only  forgave 
his  tranfgreffion,  but  alfo  promiied  to 
put  him  in  fome  fair  way  of  earning  a 
Comfortable  fubfiftence. 

The  Swifs  was  ib  much  affected  with 
this  inftance  of  generality,  that  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  kifled  his  hand, 
praying  to  Heaven  with  great  fervour 
to  make  him  worthy  of  fuch  goodnefs 
and  condefcenh'on.  His  fcheme,  he  laid, 
was  to  open  a  coffee- houfe  and  tavern 
in  ibme  creditable  part  ok',  the  town,  in 
hopes  of  being  favoured  with  the  cuftom 
of  a  numerous  acquaintance  he  had 
made  among  upper  fervants  and  reputa- 
ble tradefmen,  not  doubting  that  his 
wife  would  be  an  ornament  to  his  bar, 
and  a  careful  manager  of  his  affairs. 
Peregrine  approved  of  the  plan,  towards 
the  execution  of  which  he  made  him 
and  his  wife  a  prefent  of  rive  hundred 
pounds,  together  with  the  promif*  of 
creeling  aweekly  club  amonghisfriends, 
for  the  reputation  and  advantage  of  the 
houfe. 

Hadgi  was  fo  traniported  with  his 
good  fortune,  that  he  ran  to  Pipes,  who 
was  in  the  room,  and  having  hugged 
him  with  great  cordiality,  and  'made 
his  obedience  to  his  matter,  hied  him 
home  to  his  bride,  to  communicate  his 
happinefs,  cutting  capers,  and  talking  to 
himfelf  all  the  way. 


CHAP.     III. 

HE  IS  VISITED  BY  PALLET  ;  CON- 
TRACTS AN  INTIMACY  WITH  A 
NEW  MARKET  NOBLE  MAN;  AND  IS 
BY  THE  KNOWING  ONES  TAKEN 
IN. 


affair  being  fettled,  and  our 
JL  adventurer,  for  the  prefent,  free 
of  all  female  connections,  he  returned 
to  his  former  courle  of  fait  living  among 
the  bucks  of  the  town,  and  performed 
innumerable  exploits  among  whores, 
bullies,  rooks,  >conttables,  and  juttices 
of  the  peace-. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  occupations,  he 
was  one  morning  vifited  by  his  old  fel- 
low-traveller Pallet,  whofe  appearance 
gave  him  equal  furprize  and  concern, 
Though  the  weather  was  fevere,  he  was 
cloathed  in  the  thin  fummer-drefs  \yhich 
he  had  wore  at  Paris,  and*  was  now  not 
•njy  thread  -bare,  but  in  fome  parts  ac- 
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tually  patched  j  his  (lockings,  by  a  re- 
petition of  that  practice  known  among 
ceconomifts  by  the  terms  of  coaxing, 
hung  like  pudding-bags  about  his  arikles; 
his  flurt,  though  new  wafhed,  was  of 
the  faffron  hue,  and  in  divers  places 
appeared  through  the  crannies  of  his 
breeches  ;  he  had  exchanged  his  own 
hair  for  a  fmoke- dried  tye-periwig, 
which  all  the  flour  in  his  dredging -box 
had  not  been  able  to  whiten  ;  his  eyes 
were  funk;  his  jaws  lengthened  beyond 
their  ufual  extenfion;  and  he  fceraed 
twenty  years  older  than  he  looked  when 
he  and  our  hero  parted  at  Rotterdam. 

In  fpite  of  all  thefe  evidences  of  de- 
cay, he  accofted  him  with  a  meagre  af- 
fectation of  content  and  good -humour; 
ftruggled  piteoufly  to  appear  gay  ami 
unconcerned;  profefled  his  joy  at  feeing 
him  in  England  ;  excuied  himfelf  for 
having  delayed  fo  long  to  come  and  pre- 
fent his  refpects ;  alledging,  that  fmce 
his  return  he  had  been  a  mere  (lave  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  fome  perfons  of  qua- 
lity and  tafte,  who  had  infifted  upon  his 
finishing  fome  pieces  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
pedition. 

Peregrine  received  him  with  that  com- 
panion and  compjaifance  which  was  na- 
tural to  his  dilpolition  ;   enquired  about 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Pallet  and  his  fa- 
mily, and  aficed  if  his  friend  the  doctor 
was  in  town.     The  painter  feemed  to 
have  re  fumed  his  refentment  againft  that 
gentleman,  of  whom  he  fpoke  in  con- 
temptuous terms.     *  The  doctor,'  laid 
he,    'is   fo   much   overfhadowed    with 
preiumption  and  felf- conceit,  that  his 
merit  has  no  relief.     It  does  not  rife. 
There  is  no  keeping  in  the  picture, 
my  dear  Sir.     All   the  fame  as  if  I 
were  to  reprefent   the  moon  under  a 
cloud  ;    there  will    be  nothing  but  a 
deep  mafs  of  made,  with  a  little  tiny 
ipeck  cf  light  in   the  middle,  which 
would  only  ierve  to  make,  as  it  were, 
the  darknefs  vifible :  you  underftand 
me.     Had  he  taken   my  advice,    it 
might  have  been  'better  for  him  ;  but 
heis  bigotted  to  his  own  opinion.  You 
muft   laiow,  Mr.   Pickle,    upon  our 
return  to  England,  I  counfelled  him  to 
compofe  a  little,    f'mart,  clever  ode, 
upon  my  Cleopatra.     As  Gad  mail 
judge  me,  I   thought  it  would  have 
been  of  Ibme  fervice  in  helping  him 
out  of  obfcurity  ;  for  you  know,  as 
Sir  Richard  obierves, 


U  u 


Soon 
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«  Soon  will  that  iie,  which  adds  thy  fame 
4  to  mine  : 

<  Let  me  then  live,  join'd  to   a  work  of 

4  thine. 

<  By  the  bye,  there  is  a  moft  piclu- 
4  refque  contraft  in  thefe  lines,  of  tby 
4  and  me,  living  and  dying,  and  thine 
4  and  mine .  Ah  !  a  pize  upon  it !  Dick, 
4  after  all,    was  the  raan.  Ecod  I   he 
4  rounded  it  off.    But,  to  return  to  this 
4  unhappy  young  raan,  would  you  be- 

*  lieve  it,  he  toned  up  his  nofe  at  my 
4  friendly  propofal,  and  gabbled  fome- 
4  thing  in  Greek,  which  is  not  worth 
4  repeating.     The  cafe  was  this,   my 
4  dear  Sir  j  he  was  out  of  humour  at 
4  the  neglect  of  the  world.  He  thought 
4  the  poets  of  the  age  were  jealous  of 
4  his  genius,  and  ftrove  to  crufh  it  ac- 

*  cordingly,  while  the  reft  of  mankind 
4  wanted  tafte  fufficient  to  difcern  it. 


4  the  decifion  of  Fortune.  The  fcheme 
4  was  mightily  reliflied ;  and  the  terms 
«  being  iuch  a  trifle  as  half  a  guinea, 

*  the    whole    town   crouded  into   my 

*  houfe,    in   order   to   fubfcribe.     But 

*  there    I   was  their  humble-  fervant. 
"  Gentlemen,  you  muft  have  a  little 
"  patience  till  my  own  particular  friends 
"  are  ferved."     Among  that  number, 

*  I  do  myfelf  the  honour  to  confider 

*  Mr.  Pickle.     Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
'  propofals ;  and  if  the  lift  ihould   be 

*  adorned  with  his  name,  I  hope,  not- 
'  ,withftanding  his   merited  fuccefs  a- 

*  mong  the  young  ladies,  he  will  for 

*  once  be  fhunned  by  that  little  vixen, 
f  called  Mifs  Fortune.    He!  he!  he!' 

So  faying,  he  bowed  with  a  thoufand 
apim  congees,  and  prefented  his  paper  to 
Peregrine  j  who  feeing  the  number  of 
fubfcribers  was  limited  to  one  hundred, 
faid  he  thought  him  too  moderate  in  his 


For  my  own  part,  I  profefs  myfelf     expectations,  as  he  did  not  doubt  that 

his  piclure  would  be  a  cheap  purchafe 
at  five  hundred,  inftead  of  fifty  pounds, 
at  which  the  price  was  fixed.  To  this 
unexpected  remark  Pallet  anfwered,  that 
among  the  connoiffeurs  he  would  not 
pretend  to  appraifehis  pidure  j  but  that, 
in  valuing  his  works,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  an  eye  to  the  Gothick  ignorance- 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Our  adventurer  faw  at  once  into  the 
nature  of  this  raffle,  which  was  no  other 
than  a  begging  fhift  to  difpofe  of  a  pal- 
try piece,  that  he  could  not  otherwise 
have  fold  for  twenty  millings.  How- 
ever, far  from  (hocking  the  poor  man 
in  diftrefs,  by  dropping  the  leaft  hint 
of  his  conjecture,  he  defired  to  be  fa- 
voured with  fix  chances,  if  the  cxrcum- 
ftances  of  his  plan  would  indulge  him 
ib  far ;  and  the  painter,  after  fome  he- 
fitation,  condefcended  to  comply  with 
his  rtquelt,  out  of  pure  friendftiip  and 
veneration ;  though  he  obferved,  that 
in  fo  doing  he  mult  exclude  fome  of  his 
moft  intimate  companions.  Having  re- 
ceived the  money,  he  gave  Pickle  his 
addrefs,  defiring  he  would,  with  his 
convenience,  vifit  the  princefs,  who,  he 
was  fure,  would  difplay  her  moft  en- 
gaging attractions,  in  order  to  captivate 
his  fancy  ;  and  took  his  leave,  extremely 
well  pleafed  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  ap- 
plication. 

Though  Peregrine  was  tempted  with 
the  curionty  of  ieeing  this  portrait,  which 
he  imagined  muft  contain  fome  analogy 
to  the  ridiculous  oddity  of  the  painter, 

he 


one  of  thefe  j  and  as  the  Clown    n 
Billy  Shakefpeare  fays   of  the  cour- 
tier's oath,  had  I  fworn  by  the  doc- 
tor's genius,  that  the  pancakes  were 
nought,  they  might  have  been  for  all 
that  very  good,  yet  fhouldn't  I  have 
been  for! worn  ?  Let  that  be  as  it  will, 
«  he  retired  from  town  in  great  dud- 
«  geon,  and  fet  up  his  reft  near  a  hill  in 
«  Derbyfhire,   with   two  tops,    relem- 

*  bling  Parnaffus,  and  a  well   at   the 
«  bottom,  which  he  had  chriftened  Hyp- 
«  o-the-Green.     Egad  !   if  he  ftays  in 

*  that  habitation,  'tis  my  opinion  he'll 

*  foon  grow  green  with  the  hip  indeed. 
4  He'll  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
'  return  to  the  flefh-pots  of  Egypt,  and 
«  pay  his  court  to  the  flighted  Queen 

*  Cleopatra.     Ha  !   well  remembered  ! 
4  by  this  light    you  mall   know,   my 
4  good  Sir,    that  this  fame   Egyptian 
4  'princefs  has  been  courted  by  lo  many 
4  gallants  of  tafte,  that,  as  I  hope  to  live, 
4  I  found  myfelf  in  fome  fort  of  dilem- 

*  ma,   becaufe  in  parting  with  her  to 
4  one,  I  mould  have  diibbliged  all  his 
4  rivals.  Now,  a  man  would  not  chufe 
4  to  give  offence  to  his  friends  ;  at  leaft, 

*  I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  to  avoid 
4  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  ingratitude. 
4  Perhaps  I  may  be  in  the  wrong  :  but 
4  every  man  has  his  way.    For  this  rea- 

*  fon,  'I  propofed  to  all  the  candidates, 

*  that  a  lottery  or  raffle  mould  be  fet 
4  on  foot,  by  which  every   individual 
4  would  have  an  equal  chance  for  her 
4  good  graces,  and  the  prize  be  left  to 
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he  would  not  expofe  himfelf  to  the  dif- 
agreeable  alternative  of  applauding  the 
performance,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
confcience  and  common  fenfe,  or  of 
condemning  it,  to  the  unfpeakable  mor- 
tification of  the  miferable  author  5  and 
therefore  never  dreamed  of  returning  the 
painter's  viiit ;  nor  did  he  ever  hear  of 
the  lottery's  being  drawn. 

About  this  time  he  was  invited  to 
fpend  a  few  weeks  at  the  country -feat 
of  a  certain  nobleman,  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  an  acquaintance,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  debauches,  which  we  have 
already  defcribed.  His  lordftup  being 
remarkable  for  his  fkill  and  fuccefs  in 
horfe-racing,  his  houle  was  continually 
filled  with  the  connoiffeurs  and  admirers 
of  that  fport,  upon  which  the  whole 
converfation  turned,  infomuch  that  Pe- 
regrine gradually  imbibed  fome  know- 
ledge in  horfe-flefh,  and  the  diverfions 
of  the  courfe  j  for  the  whole  occupation 
of  the  day,  excluiive  of  eating  and 
drinking,  confided  in  viewing,  manag- 
ing, and  exercifing  his  lordfhip's  ftud. 

Our  hero  looked  upon  theie  amufe- 
ments  with  an  eye  of  tafte,  as  well  as 
curiofity  j  he  contemplated  the  animal 
as  a  beautiful  and  elegant  part  of  the 
creation,  and  relimed  the  furprifing  ex- 
ertion of  it's  fpced  with  a  refined  and 
claflical  delight.     In  a   little  time   he 
became  perfonally  acquainted  with  ^very 
horfe  in  the  liable,  and  intereited  him- 
felf in  the  reputation  of  each  j  while  he 
alfo   gratified   his  appetite  for   know- 
ledge, in  observing  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring their  bodies,  and  training  them 
to  the  race.     His  landlord  faw  and  en- 
couraged his  eagerneis,  from  which  he 
promifed  himfelf  fome   advantage  j   he 
formed  feveral  private  matches  for  his 
entertainment,  and  flattered  his  diicern- 
ment,  by  permitting  him  to  be  fucceis- 
ful  in  the  firll  betts  he  made.     Thus 
was  he  artfully  decoyed  into  a  fpirit  of 
keennefs  and  adventure,  and  difpofed  to 
depend  upon  his  own  judgment,  in  op- 
pofition  to  that  of  people  who  had  made 
horfe-racing  the  fole  tludy  of  their  lives. 
He  accompanied  my  lord  to  Newmark- 
et ;  and  entering  at  once  into  the  genius 
of  the  place,  was  marked  as  fair  game 
by  all  the  knowing-ones  there  afiembled, 
many  of  whom  found  means  to  take  him 
in,  in  fpite  of  all  the  cautions  and  ad- 
monitions   of  his  lordmip,  who  wanted 
to  referve   him  for  his  own  ufe. 
Jt  isalmoft  impolftble  for  any  man, 
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let  him  be  never  fo  fearful  or  phleg- 
matick,  to  be  an  unconcerned  fpeftator 
in  this  bufy  fcene.  The  demon  of  play 
hovers  in  the  air,  like  a  peftilential  va- 
pour, tainting  the  minds  of  all  prefent 
with  infallible  infection,  which  com- 
municates from  one  perfon  to  another 
like  the  circulation  of  a  general  panick. 
Peregrine  was  feized  with  this  epidemick 
diftemper  to  a  violent  degree  j  and,  after 
having  loft  a  few  loofe  hundreds,  in  his 
progrefs  through  the  various  rookeries 
of  the  place,  entered  into  partner/hip 
with  his  noble  friend  in  a  grand  match, 
upon  the  ifl'ne  of  which  he  ventured  nqj 
lefs  thin  three  thoufand  pounds.  In- 
deed he  would  not  have  riflced  fuch  a 
confiderable  fum,  had  not  his  own  con- 
fidence been  reinforced  by  the  opinion 
and  concurrence  of  his  lordmip,  who 
hazarded  an  equal  bett  upon  the  fame 
event.  Thefe  two  aflbciates  engaged 
themfelves  in  the  penalty  of  fix  thoufand 
pounds,  to  run  one  chaife  and  four 
again  It  another,  three  times  round  the 
courfe ;  and  our  adventurer  had  the  fa- 
tisfailion  of  feeing  his  antagonift  di- 
ftanced  in  the  fivft  and  fecond  heat ;  but 
all  of  a  fudden,  one  of  the  horfes  of 
his  machine  was  knocked  up,  by  which 
accident  the  vi&ory  was  ravifhed  almoft 
from  his  very  grafp,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  endure  the  damage  and  the  fcorn. 

He  was  deeply  arfe&ed  with  this  mis- 
fortune, which  he  imputed  to  his  own 
extravagance  and  temerity,  but  difco- 
vered  no  external  figns  of  sffliftion,  be- 
caule  his  illuftrious  partner  bore  his  lofs 
with  the  molt  philoibphick  resignation, 
confoling  himfelf,  as  well  as  Pickle, 
with  the  hope  of  making  it  up  on  fome 
other  occafion.  Neverthelels,  our  young 
gentleman  could  not  help  admiring  and 
even  envying  his  equanimity,  not  know- 
ing that  his  lordmip  had  managed  mat- 
ters fo  as  to  be  gainer  by  the  misfor- 
tune ;  which  to  retrieve,  Peregrine  pur- 
chafed  feveral  horfes,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  friend,  and  inftead  of 
returning  to  London,  made  a  tour  with 
him  to  all  the  celebrated  races  in  Eng- 
land j  at  which,  after  feveral  viciflitudes 
of  fortune,  he  made  fliift,  before  the 
end  of  the  feafon,  to  treble  his  lofs. 

But  his  hopes  feemed  to  increalewith 
his  ill  luck.  In  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter he  came  to  town,  fully  perfuaded 
that  fortune  mull  neceflarily  change, 
and  that  the  next  feafon  he  fhoxild  reap 
the  happy  fruits  of  his  experience.  Im 
U  u  z  this 
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this  confidence  he  Teemed  to  drown  all 
ideas  of  prudence  and  eeconomy.  His 
former  expence  was  mere  parfimony, 
compared  with  that  which  he  now  in- 
curred :  he  fubfcribed  to  the^opei  a,  and 
halt  a  dozen  concerts  at  different  parts 
of  the  town  ;  was  a  benefactor  to  leve- 
ral  hof'pitals;  purchafed  a  collection  of 
valuable  pictures  ;  took  an  houfe,  and 
furnirtied  it  in  a  moft  magnificent  tafte } 
laid  in  a  large  ftock  of  French  wines, 
and  gave  extravagant  entertainments  to 
his  quality-friends ;  who,  in  return, 
loaded  him  with  compliments,  and  in- 
iifted  upon  his  making  uie  of  their  iu- 
tercft  and  good- will. 


CHAP.     IV. 

HE  IS  TAKEN  INTO  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OF  A  GREAT  MAN  J  SETS 
UP  FOR  MEMBER  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT J  IS  DISAPPOINTED  IN  HIS 
EXPECTATION,  AND  FINDS  HIM- 
SELF EGREGIOUSLY  OUTWIT- 
TED. 

AMONG  thefe  profeffed  patrons, 
the  greateft  part  of  whom  Pere- 
grine law  through,  there  was  one  great 
perfonage  who  ieemed  to  fupport  with 
dignity  the  fphere  in  which  fortune  had 
plactd  him.  His  behaviour  to  Pickle 
"was  not  a  feries  of  grinning  cornplai- 
fance  in  a  flat  repetition  of  general  ex- 
prefiions  of  friend  (hip  and  regard.  He 
demeaned  himfelf  with  a  ieemingly  ho- 
ne(t  referve,  in  point  of  profeflion  j  his 
advances  to  Peregrine  appeared  to  be 
the  relult  of  deliberation  and  experi- 
ment j  he  chid  the  young  gentleman  for 
his  extravagance  with  the  authority  of 
a  parent,  and  the  fmcerity  of  a  faft 
friend  ;  and  having  by  gradual  enqui- 
ries made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
Itate  of  his  private  affairs,  condemned 
his  coriduft  with  an  air  of  candour  and 
concern.  He  reprefented  to  him  the 
folly  and  dangerous  confequences  of  the 
profligate  life  in  which  he  had  plunged 
himfelf;  comifclled  him  with  great 
warmth-  to  fell  off  his  race-horfes,  which 
would  otherwife  infenfibly  eat  him  up  j 
to  retrench  all  fuperfluous  expence, 
which  would  only  ferve  to  expoie  him 
to  the  ridicule  and  ingratitude  of  thofe 
who  were  benefited  by  it ;  to  lay  out 
his  money  upon  fecure  mortgages,  at 
intercft  j  and  carry  into  execution 
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his  former  defign  of  (landing  candidate 
for  a  borough,  at  the  enfuing  election 
for  a  new  parliament ;  in  which  cafe 
this  nobleman  promifed  to  aflift  him  with 
his  influence  and  advice;  afiuringhim, 
that  if  he  could  once  procure  a  feat  in 
the  houfe,  he  might  look  upon  his  for- 
tune as  already  made. 

Our  adventurer  perceived  the  wifdom 
and  fanity  of  this  advice,  for  which  he 
mide  his  acknowledgments  to  his  ge- 
nerous monitor,  protecting  that  he  would 
adhere  to  it  in  every  particular,  and  im- 
mediately fet  about  a  reformation.  He 
accordingly  took  cognizance  of  his  mcft 
minute  affairs  ;  and  after  an  exaft  fcru- 
tiny,  gave  his  patron  to  underftand,  that, 
exclufive  of  his  furniture,  his  fortune 
was  reduced  to  fourteen  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  in  Bank, 
and  South-Sea  annuities,  over  and  above 
the  garrifon  and  it's  appendages,  which 
he  reckoned  at  fixty  pounds  a  year.  He 
therefore  defired,  that  as  his  lord/hip 
had  been  fo  kind  as  to  favour  him  with 
his  friendship  and  advice,  he  would  ex- 
tend his  generofity  ftill  farther,  by  put- 
ting him  in  the  way  of  making  the  mort 
advantage  of  his  money.  My  lord  faid, 
that  for  his  own  part  he  did  not  chufe 
to  meddle  in  money  matters  ;  that  Mr. 
Pickle  would  find  abundance  of  people 
ready  to  borrow  it  upon  landed  fecurityj 
but  that  he  ought  to  be  extremely  cau- 
tious in  a  tranfacHon  of  fuch  confe- 
quence;  promifing,  at  the  fame  time 
to  employ  his  own  ftcward  in  fee-king 
out  a  mortgager  to  whom  it  might  be 
fafely  lent. 

This  agent  was  accordingly  fet  at 
work,  and  for  a  few  days  made  a  fruit- 
leis  enquiry  ;  fo  that  the  young  gentle- 
man was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  his 
own  intelligence,  by  which  he  got  no- 
tice of  feveral  people  of  reputed  credit, 
who  offered  him  mortgages  for  the  whole 
fum  j  but  when  he  made  a  report  of  the 
particulars  to  his  noble  friend,  his  lord- 
fliip  llarted  iiach  doubts  and  objections 
relating  to  each,  that  he  was  deterred 
from  entering  into  any  engsgements 
with  thepropofers  ;  congratulating  him- 
felf, in  the  mean  time,  on  his  good  for- 
tune, in  being  favoured  with  the  advice 
and  direction  of  fuch  a  fage  counfellor. 
Nevertheleis,  he  began  to  be  impatient, 
after  having  unfuccefsfully  confulted  all 
the  money -brokers  and  conveyancers 
about  town,  and  refolvcd  to  try  the  ex- 
pedient of  a  publick  advcrtifement.  But 

he 
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he  was  perfuaded  by  my  lord  to  poft- 
pone  that  experiment,  until  every  other 
method  mould  have  failed,  becaufe  it 
would  attract  the  attention  of  all  the 
pettifoggers  in  London,  who  (though 
they  might  not  be  able  to  over-reach) 
would  infallibly  harrafs  and  teaze  him 
out  of  all  tranquillity. 

It  was  on  the  back  of  this  converfa- 
tion  that  Peregrine,  chancing  to    meet 
the  fteward  near  his  lord's  houfe,  ftop- 
ped  him  in  the  ftreet,  to  give  him  an 
account  of  his  bad  luck  ;  at  which  the 
other  exprefled  fome  concern,  and  rub- 
bing his  chin  with  his  hand,  in  a  muf- 
ing  poiiure  tola   Fickle,    there  was   a 
thought  juft  come  into  his  head,  point- 
ing cut  one  way  of  .doing  his  bufinefs 
effectually.     The  youth,  upon  this  in- 
timation, begged  he  would  accompany 
him  to  the  next  coffee-houfe,   in  which 
having  chof'en  a  private  fituation,  this 
grave  manager  gave  him  to  understand, 
that   a  part  of    my   lord's    eilate  was 
mortgaged,    in  coniequence  of  a  debt 
contracted  by  his  grandfather,  for  pro - 
vifion  to  the  younger  children  of  the 
family  5  and  that  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion would  be  foreclaied  in  a  few  months, 
unlefs  the  burden  could  be  difcharged. 
'  My  lord,'  laid  he,  '  has  always  lived 
in   a  iplendid  manner,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  his  ample  fortune,  together 
with    the  profits    accruing   from    the 
pods  he  enjoys,  he  faves  lo  little  mo- 
ney, that,  upon  this  occafion,  I  know 
he  will.be  obliged  to  borrow  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds,  to  make  up  the  fum  that 
is  requiiitc  to  redeem  the  irrortgage. 
Now,    certain   I  am,    that  when   his 
defign  comes  to  be  known,  he  will  be 
foli cited  on  all  hands   by  people  defi- 
rous  of  lending  money  upon  iuch  un- 
doubted lecurity  j   and  it  is  odds  but 
he  has  already  promUed  the  preference 
to  fome  particular  acquaintance.  How- 
ever, as  I  know  he  has  your  intereft 
very  much   at  heart,   I  will  (if  you 
pleafe)  found  his  lordfhip  upon   the 
fubjeft,  and  in  a  day  or  two  give  you 
notice  of  my  fuccefs.' 
Peregrine,  ravimed  with  the  profpect 
of  fettling   this   affair    fo  much  to  his 
fatisfa&ion,  thanked  the  fteward  for  his 
friendly  hint  and  undertaking,    which 
he  allured  him  mould  be  acknowledged 
by  a  more  Iblid  proof  of  his  gratitude, 
provided  the  bufinefs  could  be  brought 
to  bear;   and  next  day   he  was  vilited 
by  this  kind  manager,  with  the  h?ppy 


news  of  his  lordftiip's  having  confented 
to  borrow  ten  thoufand  pounds  of  his 
(lock,  upon  mortgage,  at  the  intereft  of 
five  per  cent.  This  information  he  re- 
ceived as  an  inftance  of  the  Angular 
efteem  of  his  noble  patron  ;  and  the 
papers  being  immediately  drawn  and 
executed,  the  money  was  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  mortgager,  who,  in 
the  hearing  of  the.  lender,  laid  ftrong 
injunctions  on  the  fteward  to  pay  the 
intereft  punctually  at  quarter-day. 

The  beft  part  of  our  hero's  fortune 
being  thus  happily  depofited,  and  the 
agent  gratified  with  a  prefent  of  fifty 
pieces,  he  began  to  put  his  retrenching 
fcheme  in  execution  j  all  his  fervants 
(Pipes  excepted)  were  difcharged,  his 
chariot  and  running-horfes  difpofed  of, 
his  houfe-keeping  broke  up,  and  his 
furniture  fold  by  auction  :  nay,  the  heat 
of  his  difpofition  was  as  remarkable  in 
this,  as  any  other  traniaclion  of  his  life  j 
for  every  ftep  of  his  laving  projecl  was 
taken  with  fuch  eagernefs,  and  even  pre- 
cipitation, that  moft  of  his  companions 
thought  he  was  either  ruined  or  mad. 
But  he  anfwered  all  their  expoftulations 
with  a  ftring  of  prudent  apopthegms, 
fuch  as,  Tbe/horteji  follies  are  the  beft ; 
— Better  to  retrench  upon  coa'viSi^ 
than  compulfion;  and  divers  other  wife 
maxims,  feemingly  the  refult  of  expe- 
rience and  philofophick  reflection.  To 
fuch  a  degree  of  enthuiiai'm  did  his  pre- 
fent ceconomy  prevail,  that  he  was  ac- 
tually feized  with  the  clefire  of  amafiing ^ 
and  as  he  every  day  received  propofals, 
from  thofe  brokers  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed, about  the  difpofal  of  his  cafh, 
he  at  length  ventured  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  upon  bottomry,  being  tempted 
by  the  exccffive  premium. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  our  adventurer,  that  this  refor- 
mation did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
good  qualities  of  his  heart.  He  wa<» 
Itill  as  friendly  and  benevolent  as  ever, 
though  his  liberality  was  more  fub- 
jecl  to  the  reltraint  of  reafon ;  and  he 
might  have  juftly  pleaded,  in  vindica- 
of  his  generofity,  that  he  retrenched  the 
iupeifluities  in  his  own  way  of  living, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  power  of  aflitt- 
ing  his  fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs. 
Numberiefa  were  the  objects  to  which 
he  extended  his  charity  in  private.  In- 
deed, he  exerted  this  virtue  in  fee  ret, 
not  only  on  account  of  avoiding  the 
charge  of  oftentatiun,  but  alib  btcaufe 

he 
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he  was  afhamed  of  being  detected  in 
fuch  an  aukward  unfamiofiable  prac- 
tice, by  the  cenforious  obfervers  of  this 
humane  generation.  In  this  particular, 
he  feemed  to  confound  the  ideas  of  vir- 
tue and  vice ;  for  he  did  good  as  other 
people  do  evil,  by  Health;  and  was  fo 
capricious  in  point  of  behaviour,  that 
frequently,  in  publick,  he  wagged  his 
tongue  in  fatirical  animadverfions  upon 
that  poverty,  which  his  hand  had  in 
private  relieved.  Yet,  far  from  mun- 
jning  die  acquaintance,  or  difcouraging 
the  felicitation,  of  thofe  who  he  thought 
wanted  liis  affiftance,  he  was  always  ac- 
ceflible,  open,  and  complacent  to  them, 
«yen  wljeri  the  haughtinefs  of  his  tem- 
per kept  his  fuperiors  at  a  diltance ;  and 
often  faved  a  rnodeft  man  the  anguifh 
and  confufiqn  of  declaring  himfelf,  by 
penetrating  into  his  neceflity,  and  anti- 
cipating his  requeft,  in  a  frank  offer  of 
his  purfe  and  friendship. 

Not  that  he  praclifed  this  beneficence 
to  all  the  needy  of  his  acquaintance, 
without  diftinclion ;  there  is  always  a  let 
of  idle,  profligate  fellows  who  haying 
fquandered  away  their  own  fortunes,  and 
conquered  all  fenfe  of  honour  and  mame, 
maintain  themfelves  by  borrowing  from 
thofe  who  have  not  yet  finifhed  the  fame 
career,  and  want  refolution  to  refitt 
their  importunate  demands.  To  thefe 
he  was  always  inflexible;  though  he 
could  not  abfolutely  detach  himfcif 
from  their  company,  becaufe,  by  dint 
of  effrontery,  and  fuch  of  their  original 
connections  as  they  have  been  able  to 
retain,  they  find  admifTipn  tq  all  places 
of  fafliionable  reibrt. 

Several  unfuceefsful  attacks  had  been 
made  upon  his  pocket  by  beggars  of 
this  clafs.     One  of  the  mott  artful  of 
them,  having  one  day  joined  him  in  the 
Mall,  and  made  the  ufual  obiervation 
on  the  weather,  damned  all  the  fogs  of 
London,  and  began  a  difTertatiqn  on  the 
(difference  of  air,  preferring  that  of  the 
country  in  which  he  was  born  to  any 
climate  under  the  fun.    *  Was  you  ever 
«  in  Gloucefterftiire?'  (faid  he  to  Pere- 
grine.)  Who  reply  ing  in  the  negative,  he 
thus  went  on :    *   I   have  got  a   houfe 
there,  where  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee 
you.    Let  us  go  down  together,  dur- 
ing the  Ealter  holidays;  1  can  pro- 
mile  you  good  country  fare  and  whole- 
ibme  exercife  ;  for  I  have  every  thing 
within  myfeif,  and  as  good  a  pack  of 
tbx-hounds  as  any  in  the  thrte  king- 


doms. I  ftia'n't  pretend  to  expatiate 
upon  the  elegance  of  the  houfe,  which 
to  be  fure  is  an  old  buildingj  and 
thefe,  you  know,  are  generally  cold, 
and  not  very  convenient.  But,  curfe 
the  houfe !  the  dirty  acres  about  it  are 
the  thing;  and  a  damn'd  fine  parcel 
they  are,  to  be  fure — If  my  old  grand- 
mother was  dead — me  can't  live  an- 
other feafon,  for  (he's  turned  of  four- 
fcore,  and  quite  wore  out :  nay,  as 
for  that  matter,  I  believe  I  have  got  a 
letter  in  my  pocket,  giving  an  account 
of  her  being  defpaired  of  by  the  doc- 
tors. Let  me  fee ! — No,  d — n  it !  I 
left  it  at  home,  in  the  pocket  of  an- 
other coat.' 

Pickle,  who  from  the  beginning  of 
this  harangue,  faw  it's  tendency,  feem- 
ed to  yield  the  moft  ferious  attention  to 
what  he  faid ;  breaking  in  upon  it,  every 
now  and  then,  with  the  interjections, 
Hum!  Ha!  The  deuce!  and  feveral 
civil  queftions,  from  which  the  other 
conceived  happy  omens  of  fuccefs;  till 
perceiving  they  had  advanced  as  far  as 
the  paflage  into  St.  James's,  the  mif- 
chievous  youth  interrupted  him  all  at 
once,  faying,  '  I  fee  you  are  for  the 

*  end  of  the  walk  j  this  is  my  way.1 
With  thefe  words  he  took  his  leave  of 
the  faunterer,  who  would  have  delayed 
his  retreat,  by  calling  to  him  aloud,  that 
he  had  not  yet  defcribed  thefituation  of 
his  cattle.    But  Peregrine,  without  ftop- 
ping,  anfwered  in  the  fame  tone,  <  An  - 

*  other  time  ynll  do  as  well!1  and  in  a 
moment  difappeared,   leaving  the  pro- 
jector very  much  mortified  with  his  dif- 
appointment ;  for  his  intention  was  to 
clofe  the  dcfcription,  with  a  demand  of 
twenty  pieces,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the 
firft  remittance  he  fhould  receive  frorn, 
his  eftate. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  our  hero? 
had  he  always  a6led  with  the  fame  cir- 
cumfpe&ion :  but  he  had  his  unguarded 
moments,  in  which  he  fell  a  prey  to  the 
unfufpecling  integrity  of  his  own  heart. 
There  was  a  perfon  among  the  number 
of  his  acquaintances,  whofe  converfa- 
tion  he  particularly  relifhed,  becaufe  it 
was  frank,  agreeable,  and  fraught  with 
many  fenfible  obfervations  upon  the 
craft  and  treachery  of  mankind.  This 
gentleman  had  made  a  fhift  to  difcuis  a 
very  genteel  fortune,  though  it  was  fpent 
with  taite  and  reputation,  and  now  he  was 
reduced  to  his  mifts  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  family,  which  confifted  of  a  wife 
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and  child.  Not  that  he  was  deftitute 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  being  com- 
fortably Supplied  by  the  bounty  of  his 
friendsj  but  this  was  a  provifion  not  at 
all  Suited  to  his  inclination ;  and  he  had 
endeavoured,  by  divers  unfucceSsful 
fchemes,  to  retrieve  his  former  indepen- 
dency. 

Peregrine  happened  one  evening  to  be 
fitting  alone  in  a  coffee-houfe,  where  he 
overheard  a  conversation  between  this 
Schemer  and  another  gentleman,  touch- 
ing an  affair  that  engaged  his  attention. 
The  ftranger  had  been  left  truftee  for 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  bequeathed  to 
the  other's  daughter  by  an  aunt,  and 
was  flrongly  Solicited  to  pay  the  money 
to  the  chikfs  father,  who  affured  him, 
he  had  then  an  opportunity  to  lay  it  out 
in  Such  a  manner  as  would  greatly  con- 
duce to  the  advantage  of  his  family. 
The  truftee  reminded  him  of  the  nature 
of  his  charge,  which  made  him  ac- 
countable for  the  money,  until  the  child 
fliould  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  j 
but  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  to  un- 
derftand,  that  if  he  could  procure  Such 
fecurity  as  would  indemnify  him  from 
the  conStquences,he  would  forthwith  pay 
the  legacy  into  his  hands.  To  this  pro- 
pofal  the  father  replied,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  SuppoSed  he  would  rifk  the  for- 
tune of  his  only  child,  upon  any  idle 
Scheme  or  precarious  ifTiie :  and  there- 
fore he  thought  it  realbnable,  that  he 
mould  have  the  ufe  of  it  in  the  mean 
time;  and  that,  as  to  Security,  he  was 
loth  to  trouble  any  of  his  friends  about 
an  affair  which  might  be  compromised 
without  their  interpofition ;  observing, 
that  he  would  not  look  upon  his  con- 
defcenfion  as  a  favour,  if  obtained  by 
a  fecurity,  on  which  he  could  borrow 
the  Same  Sum  from  any  uSurtr  in 
town. 

After  much  importunity  on  one  fide, 
and  evafion  on  the  other,  the  monied 
gentleman  told  him,  that  though  he 
would  not  Surrender  the  Sum  depoSited 
in  his  hands  for  the  ufe  of  his  daugh- 
ter, he  would  lend  him  what  he  mould 
have  occafion  for  in  the  mean  time; 
and  if,  upon  her  being  of  age,  he  fliould 
be  able  to  obtain  her  concurrence,  the 
money  fliould  be  placed  to  her  account, 
provided  he  could  find  any  perfon  of 
credit,  who  would  join  with^him  in  a 
bond  for  the  alTurance  of  the  lender. 
This  pro vi So  was  an  obftruclion  which 
tlae  other  would  not  have  been  able  to 
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furmount,  without  great  difficulty,  had 
not  his  caufe  been  efpoufed  by  our  hero, 
who  thought  it  was  a  pity  a  man  of  ho- 
nour and  understanding  mould  Suffer  in 
his  principal  concerns  on  SUCH  a  paltry 
consideration.  He  therefore,  preSuming 
on  his  acquaintance,  interpofed  in  the 
conversation  as  a  friend,  who  interefted 
himfelf  in  the  affair;  and  being  fully 
informed  of  the  particulars,  offered  him-' 
Self  as  a  fecurity  for  the  lender. 

This  gentleman  being  a  ftranger  to 
Peregrine,  he  was  next  day  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  funds  ;  and,  without 
farther  fcruple,  accommodated  his  friend 
with  one  thoufand  pounds,  for  which  he 
took  their  bond,  payable  in  fix  months, 
though  he  protefted  that  the  money 
mould  never  be  demanded,  until  the 
infant  mould  be  of  age,  unlefs  fc:ne 
accident  mould  happen  which  he  could 
not  then  forefee.  Pickle  believed  this 
declaration  fmcere,  becaufe  he  could 
have  no  interest  in  dirTembling:  but 
what  he  chiefty  depended  upon,  for  his 
own  fecurity,  was  the  integrity  and 
confidence  of  the  borrower,  who  affined 
him,  that  happen  what  would,  he  mould 
be  able  to  itand  between  him  and  all 
danger;  the  nature  of  his  plan  being 
fuch,  as  would  infallibly  treble  the  ium 
in  a  very  few  months. 

In  a  little  time  after  this  tranfaclion, 
writs  being  iflued  out  for  electing  a  new 
parliament,  our  adventurer,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  patron,  went  into  the  country, 
in  order  to  canvafs  for  a  borough,  and 
lined  his  pockets  with  a  competent  lhare 
of  bank  notes  for  the  occaiion.  But, 
in  this  project,  he  unfortunately  hap- 
pened to  interfere  with  the  intereft  of  a 
great  family  in  the  opposition,  who,  for 
a  long  Series  of  years  had  made  mem- 
bers for  that  place  j  and  were  now  ib 
much  offended  at  the  intrufion  of  our 
young  gentleman,  that  they  threatened 
to  fpcnd  ten  thoufand  pounds  in  fruf- 
trating  his  deSign.  This  menace  was 
no  other  than  an  incitement  to  Pere- 
grine, who  confided  fo  much  in  his  own 
influence  and  addreSs,  that  he  verily  be- 
lieved he  (hould  be  able  to  baffle  his 
grace,  even  in  his  own  territories.  By 
that  victory  he  hoptd  toeftablim  his  re- 
putation and  intereft  with  the  minifter, 
who,  through  the  recommendation  of 
his  noble  friend,  countenanced  his  caufe, 
and  would  hav?  been  very  well  pleaSed 
to  fee  one  of  his  greateft  enemies  fuffer 
iuch  a  disgraceful  overthrow,  which 

would 
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would  have,  moreover,  in  a  great  rnea- 
fure  fhaken  his  credit  with  his  faction. 

Our  hero,  intoxicated  with  the  ideas 
of  pride  and  ambition,  put  all  his  ta- 
lents to  the  teft  in  the  execution  of  this 
project.  He  fpared  no  expence  in  treat- 
ing the  electors  j  but  finding  himfelf 
rivalled,  in  this  refpeft,  by  his  compe- 
titor, who  was  powerfully  fupported,  he 
had  recouri'e  to  thole  qualifications  in 
which  he  thought  bimfelf  liipei  ior.  He 
made  balls  for  the  ladies,  vifited  the  ma- 
trons~of  the  corporation,  adapted  himfelf 
to  their  various  humours  with  furprizing 
facility,  drank  with  thole  who  loved  a 
cherishing  cup  in  private,  made  love  to 
the  amorous,  prayed  with  the  religious, 
goflipped  with  thole  who  delighted  in 
fcandal,  and  with  great  fagacity  con- 
trived agreeable  prefents  to  them  all. 
This  was  the  molt  effectual  method  of 
engaging  fuch  electors  as  were  under 
the  influence  of  thtir  wives.  As  for  the 
reft,  he  aflailed  them  in  their  own  way, 
fetting  whole  hoglheads  of  beer  and  wine 
abroach  for  the  benefit  of  all  comers  j 
and  into  thofe  fordid  hearts  that  liquer 
would  not  open,  he  found  means  to  con- 
vey himfelf  by  the  help  of  a  golden  key. 

While  he  thus  exerted  himfelf,  his 
antagonift  was  not  idle;  his  age  and 
infirmities  would  not  permit  him  to  en- 
ter personally  into  their  parties ;  but  his 
ftewards  and  adherents  beftirred  them- 
felves  with  great  induftry  and  perfeve- 
rance.  The  market  for  votes  ran  fo 
high,  that  Pickle's  ready-money  was 
exhauited  before  the  day  of  election  j 
and  he  was  obliged  to  write  to  his  pa- 
tron an  account  of  the  dilemma  to  which 
he  was  reduced  ;  intreating  him  to  take 
fuch  fpeedy  meafures,  as  would  enable 
him  to  finifli  the  buiinefs  which  he  had 
fo  happily  begun. 

This  nobleman  communicated  the 
circumitances  of  the  cafe  to  the  minifter, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  our  canditate  found 
credit  with  the  receiver-general  of  the 
county,  who  lent  him  twelve  hundred 
pounds  on  his  perlbnal  note,  payable  on 
demand.  By  means  of  this  new  fup- 
ply,  lie  managed  matters  fo  fuccefsfwlly, 
that  an  evident  majority  of  votes  was 
fecured  in  his  intereft,  and  nothing  could 
have  obftru&ed  his  election,  had  not 
the  noble  peer  who  fet  up  his  competi- 
tor, in  order  to  avoid  the  Aiame  and 
mortifkatioh  of  being  foiled  in  his  own 
borough,  offered  to  compromife  the  af- 
fair with  his  honour,  by  giving  up  two 
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members  in  another  place,  provided  the 
oppofition  mould  ceafe  in  his  own  cor-* 
poration.  This  propofal  was  greedily 
embraced.  On  the  eve  of  election, 
Peregrine  received  an  intimation  from 
his  patron,  defiring  him  to  quit  his  pre- 
tenfions,  on  pain  of  his  and  the  mini- 
fter'sdil'pleafure  ;  and  promifmg  that  he 
fhould  be  elecled  for  another  place. 

No  other  difappointment  in  life  could 
have  given  him  fuch  chagrin  as  he  felt 
at  the  receipt  of  this  tantalizing  order, 
by  which  the  cup  of  fuccefs  was  match- 
ed  from  his  lip,  and  all  the  vanity  of  his 
ambitious  hope  humbled  in  the  duft. 
He  curfed  the  whole  chain  of  his  court 
connections  j  inveighed  with  great  ani- 
mofity  againlt  the  rafcally  Icheme  of 
politicks,  to  which  he  was  facrificedj 
and  in  conclufion  fwore,  he  would  not 
give  up  the  fruits  of  his  own  addrefs  for 
the  pleafure  of  any  minifter  upon  earth. 
This  laudable  refolution,  however,  was 
rendered  ineffectual  by  his  friend  the 
receiver-general,  who  was  bearer  of  the 
meffage,  and  (after  having,  in  vain,  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  him  to  fubmiffion) 
fairly  arrefted  him  upon  the  ipot  for  the 
money  he  had  advanced ;  this  expe- 
dient being  performed  by  virtue  of  a 
writ  which  he  had  been  advifed  to  take 
out,  in  cafe  the  young  man  mould  prove 
refractory. 

The  reader,  who  by  this  time  muft 
be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  difpo- 
fition  of  our  adventurer,  may  eafily  con- 
ceive how  he  reliftied  this  adventure.  At 
firft,  all  the  faculties  of  his  foul  were 
Swallowed  up  in  allonilhment  and  in- 
dignation j  and  fome  minutes  elapled 
before  his  nerves  would  obey  the  impulfe 
of  his  rage,  which  manifelted  itfelf  in 
fuch  an  application  to  the  temples  of 
the  plaintiff,  as  laid  him  fprawling  on 
the  floor.  This  alfault,  which  was 
committed  in  a  tavern  whither  he  had 
been  purpoiely  decoyed,  attracted  the 
regard  of  the  bailiff  and  his  followers, 
who,  to  the  number  of  four,  rufhed 
upon  him  at  once,  in  order  to  over- 
power: him  ;  but  his  wrath  infpired  him 
with  fuch  additional  ftrength  and  agili- 
ty, that  he  difengaged  himfelf  from  them 
in  a  trice,  and  fcizing  a  pocker,  which 
was  the  fadt  weapon  that  prelented  itfelf 
to  his  hand,  exerciled  it  upon  their 
(kulls  with  incredible  dexterity  and  exe- 
cution. The  officer  himfelf,  who  had 
been  the  firlt  that  piefumed  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  him,  felt  the  firft  effefts  • 
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<*f  his  fury,  in  a  blow  upon  his  jaws, 
ki  confequence  of  which  he  loft  three  of 
his  teeth,  and  fell  athwart  the  body  of 
the  receiver,  with  which  he  formed  the 
figure  of  a  St.  Andrew's  crofs:  one  of 
the  myrmidons  feeing  the  fate  of  his 
chief,  would  not  venture  to  attack  the 
viftor  in  front,  but  wheeling  to  one 
fide,  made  an  attempt  upon  him  in  flank, 
and  was  received  obliquely  by  our  he- 
ro's left-hand  and  foot,  fo  malterly  dif- 
pofed  to  the  right-fide  of  his  leg,  and 
the  left  fide  of  his  neck,  that  he  bolted 
head-foremoft  into  the  chimney,  where 
his  chin  was  encountered  by  the  grate, 
which  in  a  moment  feared  him  to  the 
bone.  The  reft  of  the  detachment  did 
not  think  properto  maintain  the  diipute, 
but  evacuating  the  room  with  great  ex- 
pedition, locked  the  door  on  the  out- 
iide,  and  bellowed  aloud  to  the  receiver's 
fervants,  befeechingthem  to  come  to  the 
affiftance  of  their  matter,  who  was  in 
danger  of  his  life. 

Meanwhile,  this  gentleman  having 
recollected  himfelf,  demanded  a  parley; 
which  hiving  with  difficulty  obtained 
of  our  incenfed  candidate,  in  confcquence 
of  the  moft  fubmiffive  application,  he 
complained  grievoufly  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman's intemperance  and  heat  of  dif- 
pofition,  and  very  calmly  reprefcnted  the 
danger  of  his  rafhneis  and  indifcretion. 
He  told  him,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  outrageous  or  idle,  than  therefift- 
ance  he  had  made  againft  the  .laws  of 
his  country,  becaulc  he  would  find  it 
impracticable  to  withftand  the  whole 
executive  power  of  the  county,  which 
he  could  eafily  raife  to  apprehend  and 
iecure  him;  that  over  and  above  the 
difgrace  that  would  accrue  to  him  from 
this  imprudent  conduct,  he  would  knock 
his  own  interelt  on  the  head,  by  dif- 
obliging  his  friends  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  who  were,  to  his  knowledge,  at 
prefent  very  well  diipoled  to  do  him  ler- 
vice;  that,  for  his  own  part,  what  he 
had  done  was  by  the  exprefs  order  of 
his  iuperiors,  and  not  out  of  any  defire 
of  dirtrefling  him  ;  and  that,  far  from 
being  his  enemy,  notwithftanding  the 
Shocking  infuh  he  had  fuftained,  he  was 
ready  to  withdraw  the  writ,  provided  he 
would  liften  to  any  reafonable  terms  of 
jaccommodation. 

Peregrine,  who  was  not  more  prone 
to  anger  than  open  to  conviflion,  being 
appeafed  by  his  condefcenlion,  moved  by 
his  arguments,  and  chid  by  his  own  re- 
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fleftion,  for  what  he  had  done  in  the 
precipitation  of  his  wrath,  began  to 
give  ear  to  his  remonftrances  ;  and  the 
bailiffs  being  ordered  to  withdraw,  they 
entered  into  a  conference,  the  refult 
of  which  was,  our  adventurer's  imme- 
diate departure  for  London :  fo  that  next 
day  his  competitor  was  unanimoufly 
chofen,  becaufe  nobody  appeared  to  op- 
pofe  his  election. 

The  difcontented  Pickle,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  town,  wentdireclly  to  the  houfe 
of  his  patron;  to  whom,  in  the  anguifh 
of  his  difappointment,  he  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
by  which,  befides  the  difgrace  of  his 
overthrow,  he  was  no  lei's  than  two 
thoufand  pounds  out  of  pocket,  exclu- 
five  of  the  debt  for  which  he  flood  en- 
gaged to  the  receiver.  His  lordfhip, 
who  was  prepared  for  this  expoftulation, 
on  his  knowledge  of  the  young  man's 
impetuous  temper,  anfwered  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  charge  with  great  delibera- 
tion j  giving  him  to  underftand  the'mo- 
tives  that  induced  the  minifter  to  quit 
his  intereftin  that  borough,  and  footh- 
ing  him  with  aflurances  that  his  lofs 
would  be  amply  rewarded  by  his  ho- 
nour, to  whom  he  was  next  day  intro- 
duced by  this  nobleman,  in  the  warmeft 
ftyle  of  recommendation.  The  minifter, 
who  was  a  pattern  of  complaifance,  re- 
ceived him  with  the  moft  engaging  af- 
fability ;  thanked  him  very  kindly  for 
his  endeavours  to  fupport  and  ftrengthen 
the  intereft  of  the  administration ;  and 
faithfully  promifed  to  lay  hold  on  the 
firft  opportunity  to  exprefs  the  fenfe  he 
had  of  his  zeal  and  attachment  ;  defir- 
ing  to  fee  him  often  at  his  levee,  that  in 
the  multiplicity  of  bufmeis  he  might  not 
be  in  danger  of  forgetting  his  iervices 
and  defert. 


CHAP.    V. 

PEREGRINE  COMMENCES  MINIS- 
TER'S DEPENDENT;  MEETS  BV 
ACCIDENT  WITH  MRS.  GAUNT- 
LET; AND  DESCENDS  GRADUAL- 
LY IN  THE  CONDITION  OF  LIFE. 

THIS  reception,  favourable   as   it 
was,    did   not   pleafe   Peregrine ; 
who  had  too  much  difcernment  to  be 
cajoled  with  general  promifcs,  at  a  time 
when  he  thought  himfelf  imitled  to  the 
molt  particular  aflurance.     He  accord - 
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jngly  fignified  his  difguft  to  his  intro- 
ductory giving  him  to  underftand,  that 
he  had  laid  his  account  with  being  cho- 
fen  reprefentative  of  one  of  thole  bo- 
roughs for  which  he  had  been  faci  ificed. 
His  lordfhip  agreed  to  the  reafonablenefs 
of  his  expe&ation  ;  obferving,  however, 
that  he  could  not  fuppofe  the  minifter 
would  enter  upon  buiir.ei's  with  him  on 
his  firft  vifit  $  and  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  at  his  next  audience  to  com- 
municate his  demand. 

Notwithftanding  this  remon  ft  ranee, 
our  hero  continued  to  indulge  his  fu- 
fpicion  and  chagrin,  and  even  made  a 
point  of  it  with  his  patron,  that  his 
lordfhip  mould  next  day  make  applica- 
tion in  his  behalf,  left  the  two  feats 
fhould  be  filled  up,  on  pretence  of  his 
inclinations  being  unknown.  Thus 
importuned,  my  lord  went  to  his  prin- 
cipal, and  returned  with  an  aniwer, 
importing  that  his  honour  was  extremely 
forry  that  Mr.  Pickle  had  not  fignified 
his  requeft  before  the  boroughs  inqueftiort 
were  promiied  to  two  gentlemen,  whom 
he  could  not  now  dii appoint  with  any 
regard  to  his  own  credit  or  intereft  ;  but 
as  feveral  perfons  who  would  be  cholen 
were,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  very 
aged  and  infirm,  he  did  not  doubt  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  vacant  feats  :n  a 
very  fhort  time,  and  then  the  young  gen- 
tleman might  dependupon  his  friend  (hi  j'. 

Peregrine  was  fo  much  irritated  at 
this  intimation,  that  in  the  firft  tranf- 
ports  of  his  anger  he  forgot  the  refpecl 
he  owed  to  his  friend,  and  in  his  pre- 
fence  inveighed  againft  the  minifter,  as 
a  perfon  devoid  of  gratitude  and  can- 
dour j  protefting,  that  if  ever  an  oppor- 
tunity mould  offer  itfelf,  he  would  fpcnd 
the  whole  remains  of  his  fortune  in  op- 
poflng  his  mea lures.  The  nobleman 
having  given  him  time  to  exhauft  ihe 
impetuofity  of  his  paflion,  rebuked  him 
very  calmly  for  his  difrefpectful  expref- 
fions,  which  were  equally  injurious 
and  indifcreet;  allured  him,  that  this 
projcft  of  revenge,  if  ever  put  in  execu- 
tion, would  redound  to  his  own  pre- 
judice and  contufion  ;  and  adviled  him 
to  cultivate  and  improve,  with  patience 
and  afliduity,  the  footing  he  had  already 
obtained  in  the  minilter's  good  graces. 

Our  hero,  convinced  of  the  truth, 
though  not  fatisfied  with  the  occafion  of 
his  admonitions,  took  his  leave  in  a  fit 
of  fullen.  difcontent,  and  began  to  ru- 
minate upon  the  fluttered  pofture  of  his 


affairs.  All  that  now  remained  of  the 
ample  fortune  he  had  inherited,  was  the 
fum  he  had  depofited  in  his  lordfhip's 
hands,  together  with  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  he  had  ventured  on  bottomry, 
and  the  garrilbn,  which  he  had  left  for 
the  ufe  and  accommodation  of  the  lieute- 
nant ;  and  on  the  per  contra  fide  of  his 
account,  he  was  debtor  for  the  fupply  he 
had  received  from  the  receiver-general, 
and  the  money  for  which  he  was  bound 
in  behalf  of  his  friend  :  fo  that  he  found 
himielf,  for  the  firft  time  of  his  life, 
very  much  embarrafled  in  his  circum- 
Itances  ;  for,  of  the  firft  half  year's  in- 
tereft  of  his  ten  thoufand,  which  was 
punctually  paid,  he  had  but  fourfcore 
pounds  in  bank,  without  any  profpecl 
of  a  farther  fupply  till  the  other  term, 
which  was  at  the  diftance  of  four  long 
months.  He  ferioufly  refle&ed  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs  j  the  fhtp 
with  his  fifteen  hundred  pounds  might 
be  loft ;  the  gentleman  for  whom  he 
was  iecurity,  might  mifcarry  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  his  former  projc&s ;  and 
the  minifter  might  one  day,  through 
policy  or  difpleafure,  expofe  him  to  the 
mercy  of  his  dependent,  who  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  his  notes. 

Tliefe  fuggeftions  did  not  at  all  con- 
tribute to  the  eafe  of  our  adventurer's 
mind,  already  ruffled  by  his  difappoint- 
ment.  He  curfed  his  own  folly  and  ex- 
travagance, by  which  he  was  reduced 
to  luch  an  uncomfortable  fituation* 
He  compared  his  own  conduit  with  that 
of  ibme  young  gentlemen  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  while  he  was  fquander- 
ingaway  the  beft  part  of  his  inheritance, 
had  improved  their  fortunes,  ttrength- 
eneci  their  intereft,  and  increafed  their 
reputation.  He  was  abandoned  by  his 
gaiety  and  good-humour  j  his  counte- 
nance gradually  contracted  itfelf  into  a 
reprefentation  of  feverity  and  care  j  he 
dropped  all  his  amufements  and  the 
companions  of  his  pleafure,  and  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  the  minifter,  at 
whole  levee  he  never  failed  to  appear. 

While  he  thus  laboured  in  the  wheel 
of  dependence,  with  all  that  mortifica- 
tion which  a  youth  of  his  pride  and 
lenfibiliry  may  be  fuppofed  to  feel  from 
fuch  a  difagreeable  neceflity,  he  one  day 
heard  himfelf  called  by  name  as  he 
crofted  the  Park ;  and  turning,  perceiv- 
ed the  wife  of  Captain  Gauntlet,  with 
another  latiy.  He  no  fooner  recognized 
the  kind  Sophy,  than  lie  accoitcd  her 

with 
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Aylth  hi*  wonted  civility  of  friend/hip  j 
but  his  former  fprightly  air  was  meta- 
morphofed  into  fuch  aufterity,  or  rather 
dejection  of  feature,  that  (he  could 
ftarce  believe  her  own  eyes ;  and  in  her 
aftonifliment,  <  Is  it  pofiible,'  laid  (he, 
'  that  the  gay  Mr.  Pickle  mould  be  ib 
'  much  altered  in  fuch  a  fhort  fpace  of 
'  time1.1  He  made  no  other  reply  to 
this  exclamation  but  by  a  languid  fmilej 
and  aiked  how  long  (he  had  been  in 
town  :  obferving,  that  he  would  have 
paid  his  compliments  to  her  at  her  own 
lodgings,  had  he  bten  favoured  with 
the  leaft  intimation  of  her  arrival.  Af- 
ter having  thanked  him  for  his  polite - 
nefs,  flie  told  him,  it  was  not  owing  to 
any  abatement  of  her  friendfhip  and 
efteem  for  him  that  me  had  omitted  to 
give  him  that  notice;  but  his  abrupt 
departure  from  Windlbr,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  quitted  Mr.  Gauntlet, 
had  given  her  juft  grounds  to  believe, 
that  they  had  incurred  his  diipleafure; 
which  fufpicion  was  reinforced  by  his 
long  filence  and  negleft  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  prefent  time.  She  obferved 
it  was  ftill  farther  confirmed,  by  his 
forbearing  to  enquire  for  Emilia  and 
her  brother.  «  Judge,  then,'  faid  flie, 
if  I  had  any  reafon  to  believe  that  you 
would  be  pleaied  to  hear  that  I  was 
in  town.  However,  I  will  not  detain 
you  at  prefent,  becaufe  you  feem  to 
be  engaged  about  fome  particular  bu- 
finefs  j  but  if  you  will  favour  me  with 
your  company  at  breakfaft  to-mor- 
row, I  (hall  be  much  plealed,  and  ho- 
noured to  boot,  by  the  vifit.'  So  fay- 
ing, Ihe  gave  him  a  direction  to  her 
lodgings  j  and  he  took  bis  leave,  with 
a  faithful  promife  of  feeing  her  at  the 
appointed  time. 

He  was  very  much  affe&ed  with  this 
advance  of  Sophy,  which  he  ccrsfidered 
as  an  inftance  of  her  uncommon  iweet- 
nefs  of  temper;  he  felt  ftrange  longings 
of  returning  friend  (hip  towards  God- 
frey ;  and  the  remembrance  of  Emilia 
melted  his  heart,  already  foftened  with 
grief  and  mortification.  Next  day,  he 
did  not  neglecl  his  engagement,  and  had 
the  pleafure  of  enjoying  a  long  conver- 
fation  with  this  fenfible  young  lady,  who 

fave   him  to  underftand,  that  her  huf- 
and  was  with  his  regiment;   and  pre- 
fented  to  him  a  fine  boy,  the  fir  ft  fruits 
of  their  love,  whom  they  had  chriftened 
by  the  name  of  Peregrine,  in  memory  of 
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the  friendship  which  had  fubfifted  be« 
tween  Godfrey  and  our  youth. 

This  proof  of  their  regard,  notwith- 
(landing  the  interruption  in  their  corre- 
fpondence,  made  a  deep  imprefiion  upon 
the  mind  of  our  adventurer,  who  hav- 
ing made  the  warmeft  acknowledgments 
for  this  undeferved  mark  of  refpeft,  took 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and  almoft  de- 
voured him  with  kiffes,  protefting  befor« 
God,  that  he  (hould  always  confider 
him  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  parent. 
This  was  the  higheft  compliment  he 
could  pay  to  the  gentle  Sophy,  who  again 
kindly  chid  him  for  his  difdainful  and 
precipitate  retreat  imme  Hately  after  her 
marriage;  and  exprefled  an  earneft  de- 
fire  of  feeing  him  and  the  captain  recon- 
ciled. He  allured  her,  nothing  could 
give  him  greater  fatisfa&ion  than  fuch 
an  event,  to  which  he  would  contribute 
all  that  lay  in  his  power,  though  he  could 
not  help  looking  upon  himfelf  as  injur« 
ed  by  Captain  Gauntlet's  behaviour, 
which  denoted  a  fufpicion  of  his  honour, 
as  well  as  contempt  for  his  underftand- 
ing.  The  lady  undertook  for  thecori- 
ceifion  of  her  hufband,  who  ((he  told 
him)  had  been  extremely  ibrry  for  his 
own  heat,  after  Mr.  Pickle's  departure, 
and  would  have  followed  him  to  the 
garrifon,  in  order  to  folicit  his  forgive? 
nels,  had  he  not  been  retrained  by  cer- 
tain punctilios,  occafioned  by  ibme  acri- 
monious expreflions  that  dropped  from 
Peregrine  at  the  inn. 

After  having  cleared  up  this  mifun- 
derftanding,  me  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  Emilia,  whofe  behaviour,  at 
that  juncture,  plainly  indicated  a  con? 
tinuance  of  aftecYion  for  her  firft  lover  j 
and  dehred,  that  he  would  give  her  full 
powers  to  bring  that  matter  alfo  to  an 
accommodation  :  *  For  I  am  not  more 

*  certain  of  my  own  exiftence,'  faid  (he, 
'   than  that  you  are  ftill  in  pofieffion  of 

*  my  fitter's  heart.'     At  thk  declara- 
tion the  tear  ftarted  in  his  eye:  but  he 
(hook  his  head,  and  declined  her  good 
offices,    wifhing  that  the  young  lady 
might  be  much  more  happy  than  ever  he 
(hould  be  able  to  make'her. 

Mrs.  Gauntlet,  confounded  at  thefe 
expreflions,  and  moved  by  the  defpond- 
ing  manner  in  which  they  were  deliver- 
ed, begged  to  know  if  any  newobftacle 
was  railed  by  ibme  late  change  in  his 
fentiments  or  fituation  :  and  he,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  painful  explanation  told  her, 
X  x  a  that 
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that  he  had  long  defpaired  of  being  able 
to  vanquifh  Emilia's  refentment,  and  for 
thatreafon  quitted  the  purfuit,  which  he 
would  never  renew,  howfoever  his  heart 
might  fuffer  by  that  refolution  ;  though 
he  took  Heaven  to  witnefs,  that  his  love, 
efteem,  and  admiration  of  her,  were  not 
in  the  leaft  impaired  :  but  the  true  mo- 
tive of  his  laying  afide  his  defign,  was 
the  confcioufnefs  of  his  decayed  fortune; 
which,  by  adding  to  the  fenfibility  of 
his  pride,  increafed  the  horror  of  another 
repulfe.  She  expreffed  her  concern  for 
this  determination,  both  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  in  behalf  of  Emilia,  whofe 
happinefs  (in  her  ooinion)  depended 
upon  his  conftancy  and  affection  j  and 
fhe  would  have  queitioned  him  more 
minutely  about  the  ftate  of  his  affairs, 
had  not  he  difcouraged  the  enquiry,  by 
feeking  to  introduce  another  fubject  of 
converfation. 

After  mutual  proteftations  of  friend- 
fhip  and  regard,  hepromifed  to  vifit  her 
often  during  her  refidence  in  town  ;  and 
took  his  leave  in  a  ftrange  perplexity  of 
mind,  occafioned  by  the  images  of  love 
intruding  upon  the  remonltrances  of 
carking  care.  He  had  fome  time  ago 
forfaken  thofe  extravagant  companions 
with  whom  he  had  rioted  in  the  hey-day 
of  his  fortune,  and  began  to  confort 
with  a  graver  and  more  fober  fpecies  of 
acquaintance  :  but  he  now  found  him- 
felf  difabled  from  cultivating  the  fociety 
of  thefe  alfo,  who  were  men  of  ample 
eirates,  and  liberal  difpofitions  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  their  parties  were  too 
expenfive  for  the  confumptive  Itate  of 
his  finances  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
defcend  to  another  degree,  and  mingle 
with  a  fetof  old  batchelors  atu!  younger 
brothers,  who  fubfifted  on  ilender  an- 
nuities, or  what 'is  called  a  bare  com- 
petency in  the  publick  funds.  .  This 
afTociationwascompofedof  fecond-hand 
politicians  and  minor  criticks,  who  in 
the  forenoon  faitnter  in  the  Majl,  or 
lounge  at  (hf AY'S  of^  pictures,  appear  in 
the  drawing-roqrn  once  or  twice  a  week, 
dine  at  an  ordinary,  decide  di'putes.in 
a  coffee -houfe  vnth.an,  ajr  of  fuperior  in- 
telligence, frequent  the  pit  of  the  play- 
houfe,  -.nd  ^  nee  in  a.  month  fptnd.  an 
evening  with  foa.v  r.  t'.\H  actor,  whole 
remarkable  fayings  they  repeat  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  ordinary  friends.. 

After  all,  he  found  form-thing  com- 
fortable enough  in  the  company  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  who  never  intereiUd  his  paf- 


fions  to  any  violence  of  tranfport,  nor 
teazed  him  with  impertinent  curiofity 
about  his  private  affairs  :  for  though 
many  of  them  had  maintained  a  very 
long,  clofe,  and  friendly  correfpondence 
with  each  other,  they  never  dreamed  of 
enquiring  into  particular  concerns  j  and 
if  one  of  the  two  who  were  moft  inti- 
mately connected,  had  been  aiked  how 
the  other  made  a  fhift  to  live,  he  would 
have  anfwered,  with  great  truth,  *  Real- 
'  ly,  that  is  more  than  I  know.'  Not-. 
withftanding  this  phlegmatick  indiffe- 
rence, which  is  of  the  true  Englifh  pro- 
duction, they  were  all  inoffenfive,  good- 
natured  people,  who  loved  a  joke  and 
a  fong,  delighted  in  telling  a  merry  fto- 
ry,  and  prided  themfelves  in  the  art  of 
catering,  efpecially  in  the  articles  of 
fifli,  venifon,  and  wild-fowl. 

Our  young  gentleman  was  not  re- 
ceived among  them  on  the  footing  of  a 
common  member,  who  makes  intereft 
for  his  admiffion ;  he  was  courted  as  a 
perfon  of  fuperior  genius  and  impor- 
tance, and  his  compliance  looked  upon 
as  an  honour  to  their  fociety.  This  their 
idea  of  his  pre-eminence  was  fupported 
by  his  converfation,  which,  while  it  was 
more  liberal  and  learned  than  that  to. 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  was 
tinctured  with  an  affumingair,  fo  agree- 
ably diffufed,  that,  inftead  of  produc- 
ing averfion,  it  commanded  refpect. 
They  not  only  appealed  to  him  in  all, 
doubts  relating  to  foreign  parts,  to 
which  one  and  all  of  them  were  ftran- 
gers,  but  alfo  confulted  his  knowledge 
in  hi  (lory  and  divinity,  which  were  fre- 
quently the  topicks  of  their  debates  j 
and  in  poetry  of  all  kinds,  he  decided 
with  f'uch  magifterial  authority,  as  even 
weighed  againft  the  opinions  of  the  play- 
ers themfclves.  The  variety  of  cha- 
racters he  had  feen  and  obferved,  and 
the  high  fpheres  of  life  in  which  he  had 
fo  lately  moved,  furnifhexl  him  with  a 
thoufand  entertaining  anecdotes.  When 
he  became  a  little  familiarized,  to  his 
difappointments,  fo  that  his  natural  vi- 
vacity began  to  revive,  he  flifhed  a- 
mong  them  in  fuch  a  number  of  bright 
frillies,  as  ftruck  them  with  admiration, 
and  continued  himfelf  a  clafiickin  wit: 
infomuch,  that  they  began  to  retail  his 
remnants,  and  even  invited  fbme  par- 
ticular friends  to  come  and  hear  him 
hold  forth.  One  of  the  players,  who 
had  for  many  years  Jtrutted  about  the 
taverns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
vent 
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Garden  as  the  Grand  Turk  of  wit 
and  humour,  began  to  find  his  admirers 
melt  away  j  and  a  certain  petulant  phy- 
iician,  who  had  (hone  at  almoft  all  the 
Port-clubs  in  that  end  of  the  town,  was 
actually  obliged  to  import  his  talents 
into  the  city,  where  he  has  now  happily 
taken  root. 

Nor  was  this  accefs  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  confider  that,  over  and  above 
his  natural  genius  and  education,  our 
adventurer  ftill  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  every  thing  which  happened 
among  the  great,  by  means  of  his  friend 
Cadwallader,  with  whom  he  ftill  main- 
tained his  former  intimacy,  though  it 
was  now  chequered  with  many  occa- 
fional  lifts,  owing  to  the  farcaltick  rc- 
monftrances  of  the  mifanthrope,  who 
difapproved  of  thofe  fchemes  which  mil- 
carried  with  Peregrine,  and  now  took 
unfeafonable  methods  of  valuing  him- 
felf  upon  his  own  forefight:  nay,  he 
was  between  whiles  like  a  raven  croak- 
ing prefages  of  more  ill-luck  from  the 
deceit  of  the  minifter,  the  difTimulation 
of  his  patron,  the  folly  of  the  projector 
for  whom  he  was  bound,  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  feas,  and  the  villainy  of  thofe 
with  whom  he  had  entrufted  his  cam  ; 
for  Crabtree  faw  and  confidered  every 
thing  through  a  perfpeclive  of  fyleen, 
that  always  reflected  the  worft  fide  of 
human  nature. 

For  thefe  reafons  our  young  gentle- 
man began  to  be  difgufted,  at.  certain 
intervals,  with  the  character  of  this  old 
man,  whom  he  now  thought  a  morofe 
cynic,  not  fo  much  incehfed  againft  the 
follies  .and.  vices  of  mankind,  as  de- 
lighted with  the  diftreis  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Thus  he  put  the  mo(t  un- 
favourable conduction  on  the  princi- 
ples of  his  friend,  becaufe  he  found 
himfelf  ju.ftly  fallen  under  the  lam  of 
his  animadverfion.  This  felf-accufa- 
tion  very  often  diflolves  theclofeil  fncnd- 
fhip:  a  man,  conlcious  of  his  own  in- 
difcretion,  is  implacably  offended  at  the 
rectitude  of  his  companion's  conduct, 
which  he  confiders  as  an  inlult  upon  his 
failings,  never  to  be  forgiven,  even 
though  he  has  not  tafted  the  bitternefs 
of  reproof,  which  no  fmrier  can  commo- 
dioully  digeit.  The  friendihip,  there- 
fore, fulfilling  between  Crabtree  and 
Pickle,  had  of  late  fuffered  feveral  i'ymp- 
tomatick  mocks  that  feemed  to  progno- 
fticate  a  total  dillolution;  a  great  deal 
of  fmart  dialogue  had  palled  in  their 
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private  conventions,  and  the  fem'or  be- 
gan to  repent  of  having  placed  his  con- 
fidence in  fuch  an  imprudent,  head- 
ftrong,  ungovernable  youth. 

It  was  in  fuch  paroxyfms  of  difplea- 
fure  that  he  prophefied  misfortune  to  Pe- 
regrine 5  and  even  told  him  one  morn- 
ing, that  he  had  dreamed  of  the  fliip- 
wreck  of  the  two  Eaft-Indiamen,  on. 
board  of  which  he  had  hazarded  his 
money.  But  this  was  no  other  than  a 
f/ilie  vifion  ;  for  in  a  few  weeks  one 
of  them  arrived  at  her  moorings  in  the 
river,  and  he  received  a  thoufand  in 
lieu  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
had  lent  upon  bond  to  one  of  the  mates. 
At  the  fame  time  he  was  informed,  that 
the  other  (hip  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned had,  in  all  probability,  loft  her 
pall.ge  for  the  feafon,  by  being  unable, 
to  weather  the  Cape.  He  was  not  at 
all  concerned  at  that  piece  of  news, 
knowing,  that  the  longer  he  mould  lie 
out  of  his  money,  he  would  have  the 
more  intererl  to  receive  j  and  finding 
his  prefent  difficulties  removed  by  this 
i'uppiy,  his  heart  began  to  dilate,  and 
his  countenance  to  relume  it's  former 
alacrity. 

This  ftate  of  exultation,  however, 
was  loon  interrupted  by  a  fmall  acci- 
dent, which  he  could  not  foreiee :  he 
was  vilitcd  one  morning  by  the  perfon 
who  had  lent  his  friend  a  thousand 
pounds  on  his  fecurlty,  and  given  to 
underltancl,  that  the  borrower  had  ab- 
fcondecl,  in  confequence  of  a  diilippoint- 
uicnt,  by  which  he  had  loft  the  whole 
fum,  and  all  hopes  of  retrieving  it  3  fo 
that  our  hero  was  now  liable  for  the 
debt,  which  he  befought  him  to  dif- 
charge  according  to  the  bond,  that  he 
(the  lender)  might  not  fuffer  by  his  hu- 
manity. It  may  beeafily  conceived  that 
Peregrine  did  not  receive  this  intelli- 
gence in  cold  blood.  He  curled  his 
own  imprudence  in  contracting  fuch  en- 
gagements with  an  adventurer  whom 
he  did  not  fufficiently  know.  They  ex- 
claimed again  It  the'treachery  of  the  pro- 
jector;  and  having  for  fome  time  in- 
dulged his  refentment  in  threats  and  im- 
precations, enquired  into  the  nature  of 
the  i'cheme  which  had  mifcirried. 

The  lender,  who  had  informed  him- 
felf  of  the  whole  affair,  gratified  his  cu- 
rioh'ty  in  this  particular,  by  telling  him 
that  the  fugitive  had  been  cajoled  by  a 
certain  knight  of  the  poft,  who  under- 
took to  manage- the  thoufand  pounds  in 

fuch 
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Inch  a  manner  as  would,  in  a  very 
little  time,  make  him  perfectly  inde- 
pendent j  and  thus  he  delineated  the 
plan;  *  One  half  of  the  fum,'  laid  he, 

*  Jhall  be  laid  out  in  jewels,  which  I 

*  will  pawn  to  certain  perfons  of  credit 

*  and  fortune,  who  lend  money  upon 
'  fuch  pledges  at  an  exorbitant  intereft. 

*  The  other  (hall  be  kept  for  relieving 

*  them,  fo  that  they  may  be  again  de- 
s  pofitcd    with    a    fecond    fet   of  thofe 

*  honourable  ufurersj   and  when  they 
«  /hall  have  been  circulated  in  this  man- 
4  ner  through  a  variety  of  hands,  we 

*  will  extort  money  from  each  of  the 

*  pawn-brokers,    by  threatening  them 

*  with  a  publick  profecution,  for  ex- 

*  afting  illegal  intereft  j    and  I  know 

*  that    they   will  bleed   freely,    rather 

*  than  be  expofed  to  the  infamy  attend- 

*  ing  fuch  an  accufation.'    The  fcherne 
was  feafible,  and  though  not  very  ho- 
nourable, made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon 
the  needy  borrower  that  he  aflented  to  the 
propofal  ;   and,    by  our  hero's    credit, 
the  money  was  raifed.  The  jewels  were 
accordingly  purchafed,  pawned,  reliev- 
ed, and  re -pi  edged  by  the  agent,  who 
undertook  to  manage  the  whole  affair j 
and  fo  judicioufly  was  the  project  exe- 
cuted, that  he  could  have  eafily  -proved 
each  lender  guilty  of  the  charge.    Hav- 
ing thus  far  fuccefsfully  traniafted  the 
bvrfinefs,  this  faithful  agent  vifited  them 
feverally  on  his  own  account,  to  give 
them  intimation,  that  his  employer  in- 
tended to  fue  them   on  the  ftatute  of 
ufury  j  upon  winch,  every  one  for  him- 
felf  bribed  the  informer   to  withdraw 
his  evidence,  by  which  alone  he  could 
be  convicted  5  and  having  received  thefe 
gratifications,  he  had  thought  proper  to 
retreat  into  France  with  the  whole  boo- 
ty, including  the  original  thoufand  that 
put  them  in  motion.    In  confequence  of 
this    decampment,    the  borrower    had 
withdrawn  himfelf ;  fo  that  the  lender 
•was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  his  fe- 
curity. 

This  was  a  very  mortifying  account 
to  our  young  gentleman,  who  in  vain 
reminded  the  narrator  of  his  promife, 
importing,  that  he  would  not  demand 
the  money,  until  he  fhould  be  called  to 
an  account  by  his  ward  j  and  obferved, 
that  long  before  tha'.  period,  the  fugi- 
tive might  appear  and  difcharge  the  debt. 
But  the  other  was  deaf  to  thefe  remon-. 
(trances  j  alledging,  that  his  promife  was 
provifional,  on.  the  fuppofition  that  the 
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borrower  would  deal  candjdly  and  fairly; 
that  he  had  forfeited  all  title  to  hi« 
friendfhip  and  truft,  by  the  fcandalous 
fcheme  in  which  he  had  embarked  j  and 
that  his  treacherous  flight  from  his  fe- 
curity  was  no  proof  of  his  honefty  and 
intended  return  j  but  on  the  contrary,  a 
warning,  by  which  he  (the  lender)  was 
taught  to  take  care  of  himfelf.  He 
therefore  infifted  upon  his  being  indem- 
nified immediately,  on  pain  of  letting 
the  law  take  it's  courfe  j  and  Peregrine 
was  aclually  obliged  to  part  with  the 
whole  fum  he  had  fo  lately  received. 
But  this  payment  was  not  made  without 
extreme  reluctance,  indignation,  and 
denunciation  of  eternal  war  againft  the 
abfconderand  the  rigid  creditor,  betwixt 
whom  he  fufpected  ibme  collulion. 


CHAP.     VI. 

CADWALLADER  ACTS  THE  PART 
OF  A  COMFORTER  TO  HIS  FRIEND; 
AND  IN  HIS  TURN  IS  CONSOLED 
BY  PEREGRINE,  WHO  BEGINS  TO 
FIND  HIMSELF  A  MOST  EGRE- 
GIOUS DUPE. 

THIS  new  misfortune,  which  he 
juftly  charged  to  the  account  of 
his  own  folly,  recalled  his  chagrin  ;  and 
though  he  endeavoured  with  all  his 
might  to  conceal  the  affair  from  the 
knowledge  of  Cadwallader,  that  prying 
obferver  perceived  his  countenance  over- 
caft.  The  projector's  fudden  difap- 
pearance  alarming  his  fufpicion,  he  ma» 
naged  his  enquiries  with  fo  much  art, 
that  in  a  few  days  he  made  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  every  particular  of  the 
tranfa&ion,  and  refolved  to  gratify  his 
fpleen  at  the  expert ce  of  the  impatient 
dupe.  With  this  view,  he  took  an  op- 
portunity to  accoft  him  with  a  very  fe- 
rious  air,  faying,  a  friend  of  his  had  im- 
mediate occafion  for  a  thoufand  pounds, 
and  as  Peregrine  had  the  exa6l  fum  ly- 
ing by  him,  he  would  take  it  as  a  great 
favour,  if  he  would  part  with  it  for  a 
few  months  on  undoubted  fecurity.  Had 
Pickle  known  the  true  motive  of  this 
demand,  he  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  made  a  very  difagreeable  anfwer  ; 
but  Crabtree  had  wrapt  himfelf  up  fo 
fecurely  in  the  diflimulation  of  his  fea- 
tures, that  the  youth  could  not  poflibly 
penetrate  into  his  intention  j  and  in  the 
moil  galling  fufpenfe  replied,  that  the 
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i,  aflumed  the  prerogative  of  a  friend, 
I  queftioned  him  fo  minutely  about 


money  was  otherwife  engaged.  The  mi- 
fanthrope,  not  contented  with  this  irrita- 
tion, 
and 

thedifpofal  of  the  cafh,  that  after  num- 
berlefsevafions,  which  coft  him  a  world 
of  torture  to  invent,  he  could  contain  his 
vexation  no  longer,  but  exclaimed  in  a 
rage,  *  Damn  your  impertinence !  'tis 
'  gone  to  the  devil,  and  that's  enough!' 
— *  Thereafter  as  it  maybe,1  faid  the  tor- 
mentor, with  a  molt  provoking  indiffe- 
rence of  afpeft,  *  I   fliould  be  glad  to 
know  upon  what  footing;  for  I  fuppofe 
you  have  fome  expectation  of  advan- 
tage from  that  quarter.'—'  'Sdeath, 
Sir!'  cried  the  impatient  youth,  '  if  I 
had  any  expectation  from  hell,  I  would 
make  intereft  with  you,  for  I  believe 
from  my  foul,  you  are  one  of  it's  mod 
favoured  miniilers  upon  earth.'  Witli 
thefe  words,  he  flung  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  Cadwallader  very  well  fatisfied 
with  the  chaftifement  he  had  beftowed. 

Peregrine  having  cooled  himfelf  with 
a  folitary  walk  in  the  Park,  during 
which  the  violence  of  his  choler  gradu- 
ally evaporated,  and  his  reflection  was 
called  to  a  ferious  deliberation  upon  the 
pofture  of  his  affairs,  lie  refolved  to  re- 
double his  diligence  and  importunity 
with  his  patron  and  the  minifter,  in 
order  to  obtain  fome  fmecure,  which 
would  indemnify  him  for  the  damage  he 
had  fuftained  on  their  account.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  to  his  lordfhip,  and  Sig- 
nified his  demand,  after  having  told  him, 
that  he  had  fuftered  feveral  freih  lofTes, 
which  rendered  an  immediate  provifion 
of  that  fort  neceflary  to  his  credit  and 
fubfiilence. 

His  noble  friend  commended  him  for 
the  regard  he  manifefted  for  his  own  in- 
tereft, which  he  confidered  as  a  proof 
of  his  being  at  lad  detached  from  the 
carelefs  inadvertency  of  youth;  he  ap- 
proved of  his  demand,  which  he  allured 
him  fliould  be  faithfully  tranfmitted  to 
the  minilter,  and  backed  with  all  his 
influence;  and  encouraged  his  hope,  by 
obierving,  that  fome  profitable  places 
were  at  that  time  vacant,  and,  fo  far  as 
he  knew,  unengaged. 

This  converfation  helped  to  reftore  the 
tranquillity  of  Pickle's  breaft,  though 
he  ftill  harboured  refentment  againft 
Cadwallader,  on  account  of  the  lalt  in- 
fult;  and  on  the  inftant  lie  formed  a 
plan  of  revenge.  He  knew  the  mifan- 
thrope's  remittances  from  his  eftate  in 


the  country  had  been  of  late  very  fcan* 
ty,  in  confequence  of  repairs  and  bank- 
ruptcies among  his  tenants:  fo  that,  in 
fpite  of  all  his  frugality,  he  had  been 
but  barely  able  to  maintain  his  credit, 
and  even  that  was  engaged  on  the 
ftrength  of  his  running-rent.  Being 
therefore  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  his  fortune,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Crabtree,  fubfcribed  with  the 
name  of  his  principal  farmer's  wife,  im- 
porting, that  her  hufband  being  lately 
dead,  and  the  greatett  part  of  her  cattle 
deftroyed  by  the  infectious  di (temper, 
me  found  herfelf  utterly  incapable  of 
paying  the  rent  which  was  due,  or  even 
of  keeping  the  farm,  unlefs  he  would, 
out  of  his  great  goodnefs,  be  pleafed  to 
give  her  fome  afiiftance,  and  allow  her 
to  fit  free  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come. 
This  intimation  he  found  means  to 
convey  by  pofl  from  a  market- town  ad- 
joining to  the  farm,  directed  in  the  ufuai 
ftyle  to  the  cynick,  who  feeing  it  ftamp- 
ped  with  the  known  marks,  could  not 
pofllbly  fufpeft  any  imposition. 

Hacknied  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of 
life,  and  fteeled  with  his  boalled  floicifm, 
this  epiftle  threw  him  into  fuch.  an  ago- 
ny of  vexation,  that  a  double  proportion 
of  fouring  was  vifible  in  his  afpecl, 
when  he  was  vilited  by  the  author,  who 
having  obferved  and  followed  the  poft- 
man  at  a  proper  diftance,  introduced  a. 
converfation  upon  his  own  difappoint- 
ments,  in  which,  among  ether  circum- 
fiances  of  his  own  ill-luck,  lie  told  him, 
that  his  patron's  Reward  had  defired  to  be 
excufed  from  paying  the  laft  quarter  of 
his  intereft  precifely  at  the  appointed 
term;  for  which  reaibn,  he  fliould  be 
utterly  void  of  cafh;  and  therefore  re- 
quelted  that  Crabtree  would  accommo- 
date him  with  an  hundred  pieces  out  of 
his  next  remittance  from  the  country. 

This  demand  galled  and  perplexed  the 
old  man  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  muf- 
cles  of  his  face  aflumed  a  contraction 
peculiarly  virulent,  and  exhibited  the 
character  of  Diogenes  with  a  moll  lively 
expreflion  j  he  knew  that  a  confeflion 
of  his  true  fituation  would  furnifh 
Pickle  with  an  opportunity  to  make  re- 
prifals  upon  him,  with  intolerable  tri- 
umph; and  that,  by  a  downright  re- 
fufal  to  fupply  his  wants,  he  would  for 
ev«r  forfeit  his  friendship  and  efteem, 
and  might  provoke  him  to  take  ample 
vengeance  for  his  fordid  behaviour,  by 
expoling  him,  in  his  native  colours,  to 
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the  refentment  of  thofe  whom  he  had  fo 
long  deceived.  Thei'e  confiderations 
kept  him  ibme  time  in  a  mod  rancorous 
ftatc  of  fufpenfe ;  which  Peregrine  af- 
fected to  miiintcrpret,  by  bidding  him 
freely  declare  his  fuipicion,  if  he  did 
not  think  it  fafe  to  comply  with  his  re- 
«jueit,  and  he  would  make  fluft  elie- 
where. 

This  feeming  mifconftruftion  in- 
creaied  the  torture  of  the  mifanthrope, 
who  with  the  utmoit  irritation  of  fea- 
ture, *  OonsT  cried  lie,  '  what  vil- 
'  lainy  have  you  noted  in  my  conducl, 

*  that    you    treat    me    like  a  rafcally 

*  ufurer?'     Peregrine  .very  gravely  re- 
plied, that  ths  qucftion  needed  no  an- 
fwerj  f  for,'  faid  he,  '  had  I  conuder- 
'  ed  you  as  an  ufurer,  I  would  have 
'  come  with  a  fccurtty  under  my  arm} 
'  but,  all  evafion  apart,  will  you  ftead 

*  me  ?    will  you  pleafure  me  ?    mail  I 

*  have  the  money  r' — "  Would  it  were 

*  in  your  belly,  with  a  barrel  of  gun- 
4  powder!1  exclaimed  the  enraged  cy- 
nickj  '  fmcelmult  be  excruciated,  read 

*  that   plaguy   paper! — 'Sblood!    why 

*  didn  t  nature  clap  a  pair  of  long  ears 

*  and  a  tail  upon  me,  that  I  might  be 
4  a  real  afs,  and  champ  thirties  on  ibme 
'  common  independent  of  my  fellow- 
'  creatures  ?    Would   I  were  a  worm, 
4  that  I  might  creep  into  the  earth,  and 

*  thatch   my  habitation  with  a   lingle 

*  ftrawj  or  rather  a  wafp  or  a  viper, 

*  that  I  might  make  the  rafcally  world 

*  feel  my  refentment.  But  why  do  I  talk 
4  ofrafcalitv  ?  folly,  folly,  is  the  fcourge 
«  of  life!     Give  me  a  fcoundrel,  (fo  he 
«  be  a  fenfible  one)  and  I  will  put  him 
'  in  my  heart  of  hearts !  but  a  fool, is 
4  more  mifch.evous  than  famine,  peiti- 

*  lence,  and  war.     The  idiotical  hag 
4  that  writes,  or  caufes  to  be  writ,  this 

*  fame  letter,  has  ruined  her  family,  and 
'  broke  her  hufband's  heart,  by  igno- 

*  ranee  and    mifmanagement  j  and  me 
4  imputes  her   calamity  to  Providence 
«  with   a  vengeance ;  and  fo  I  am  de- 
4  fiauded  of  three  hundred  pouruU.  the 
4  greateft  part  of  which  i  owe  to  tradef- 
4  men  whom  I  have  promifed  to  pay 
4  this  very  quarter.     Pox  upon  her  !   I 
4  would  me  were  an  homed  beaii,  that 
'  the  diftemper  might  lay  hold  on  her. 
4  The  beldame  has  the  impudence,  too, 
4  (after  fhe  has  brought  me  into  this 
'  dilemma)    to  folicit  my  afliftance  to 
'  ftock  the  farm  anew!    Before  God,  I 
«  have  a  good  mind  to  lend  her  an  hal- 


4  ter  j  and  perhaps  I  might  purcnafe 
'.  another  for  myfelf,  but  that  I  would 
4  not  furnifli  food  for  laughter  to  knave* 

*  and  coxcombs !' 

Peregrine  having  perufed  the  billet, 
and  liftened  to  this  ejaculation,  replied 
with  great  compofure,  that  he  was 
afhamed  to  fee  a  man  of  his  years  and 
preienfions  to  philofophy  fo  ruffled  by 
a  trifle.  *  What  fignify  all  the  boafted 

*  hardships  you  have  overcome,'    laid 
he,  *  and  the  (hrewd  obfervations  you 

pretend  to  have  made  on  human  na- 
ture? Where  is  that  ftoical  indif- 
ference you  affirm  you  have  attained, 
if  fuch  a  paltry  difappointment  can 
difturb  you  in  this  manner?  What 
is  the  lots  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
compared  with  the  misfortunes  which 
I  myfelf  have  undergone  within  thefe 
two  years  ?  Yet  you  will  take  upon 
you  to  act  the  cenfor,  and  inveigh 
againrt  the  impatience  and  impetuofity 
of  youth,  as  if  you  yourielf  had  gain- 
ed an  abfolute  conqueft  over  all  the 
paflions  of  the  heart.  You  was  fo 
kind  as  to  infult  me  toother  day  in  my 
affli6tion,  by  reproaching  me  with  in- 
difcretion  and  mifcondu£tj  fuppofe  I 
were  now  to  retort  the  imputation, 
and  aflc  how  a  man  of  your  profound 
fagacity  could  leave  your  fortune  at 
the  diicretion  of  ignorant  peafants? 
How  could  you  be  fo  blind  as  not  to 
forefee  the  neceflity  of  repairs,  toge- 
ther with  the  danger  of  bankruptcy, 
murrain,  or  thin  crop  ?  Why  did  not 
you  convert  your  land  into  ready-mo- 
ney, and  (as  you  have  no  connec- 
tions in  life)  purchafe  an  annuity,  on 
which  you  might  have  lived  at  your 
eafe,  without  any  fear  of  the  confe- 
quence?  Can't  you,  from  the  whole 
budget  of  your  philofophy,  cull  one 
apophthegm  to  conible  you  for  this 
trivial  rmichance?' 
*  Rot  your  rapidity  I1  faid  the  cynick, 
mlf  choaked  with  gall ;  '  if  the  cancer 
or  the  pox  were  in  your  throat,  I 
mould  not  be  thus  tormented  with 
your  tongue :  and  yet  a  magpye  mail 
fpealc  infinitely  more  to  the  purpofe ! 
Don't  you  know,  Mr.  W:feacre,  that 
my  cafe  does  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  philofophy  ?  Had  I  been  cur- 
tailed of  all  my  members,  racked  by 
the  gout  and  gravel,  deprived  of  li- 
berty, robbed  of  an  only  child,  or 
viiited  with  the  death  of  a  dear  friend 
like  you,  philofophy  might  have  con- 
<  tributed 
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*  tributed  to  my  confolation  ;  but  will 

*  philofophy  pay  my  debts,  or  free  me 

*  from  the  burden  of  obligation  to  a 
4  let  of  fellows  whom  I  defpiie  ?  Speak! 
<  — pronounce — demonftrate — or    may 

*  Heaven  clofe  your  mouth  for  ever!' 

*  Thefe   are   the   comfortable   fruits 
'  of  your  mifanthropy,'    anfwered  the 
youtli ;  *  your  laudable  fcheme  of  de 
'  taching  yourfelf  from  the  bonds  of 

*  fociety,  and  of  moving  in  a  fuperior 
'  fphere  of  your  own.     Had  not  you 
'  been   ib   peculiarly  fage,  and  intent 
'  upen  laughing  at  mankind,  you  could 
'  never  have  been  difconcerted  by  fuch 
'  a  pitiful   inconvenience:   any  friend 
'  would  have  accommodated  you  with 
'  the  fum  in  queftion.     But  now  the 
'  world  may  retort  the  laugh  ;  for  you 
'  ftand  upon  fuch  an  agreeable  footing 
'  with  your  acquaintance,  that  nothing 
'  could  pleafe  them  better  than  an  ac- 

*  countof  your  having  given  difappoint- 

*  ment  the  flip,  by  the  help  of  a  noofe 

*  properly  applied.    This  I  mention  by 

*  way  of  hint,   upon   which   I  would 
«  have  you  chew  the  cud  of  reflection ; 
'  and  mould  it  come  to  that  iffue,  I 
'  will  xife  my  whole  intereft  with  the 

*  coroner  to  bring  in  his  verdict  Lu- 
'  nacy,  that  your    carcafe    may   have 

*  Chriltian  burial.' 

So  faying,  he  withdrew,  very  well 
fatisfied  with  the  revenge  he  had  taken  j 
which  operated  fo  violently  upon  Crab- 
tree,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fole  confideration  mentioned  above,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  remedy  propofed.  But  his 
unwillingnels  to  oblige  and  entertain 
his  fellow -creatures,  hindered  him  from 
practifing  that  expedient,  till,  by  courfe 
of  poft,  he  was  happily  undeceived  with 
regard  to  the  fituation  of  his  affairs ;  and 
that  information  had  fuch  an  effect  upon 
him,  that  he  not  only  forgave  our  hero 
for  the  ftratagem,  which  he  immediately 
afcribed  to  the  right  author,  but  alfo 
made  him  a  tender  of  his  purfe  j  fo  that 
matters,  for  the  prefent,  were  brought 
to  an  amicable  accommodation. 
.  Meanwhile,  Peregrine  never  flacked 
in  his  attendance  upon  the  great ;  he 
never  omitted  to  appear  upon  every  levee 
day,  employed  his  induftry  and  pene- 
tration in  getting  intelligence  of  polts 
that  were  unfilled,  and  every  day  re- 
commended himfelf  to  the  good  offices 
of  his  patron,  who  i'eemed  to  eipoufe 
his  intereft  with  great  cordiality  :  never- 
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thelefs,  he  was  always  too  late  in  his 
application,  or  the  place  he  demanded 
chanced  to  be  out  of  the  minifter's  gift. 
Thefe  intimations,  though  commu- 
nicated in  the  moft  warm  profeffions  of 
friendfhip  and  regard,  gave  great  um- 
brage to  the  young  gentleman,  who 
confidered  them  as  the  evafions  of  an 
infmcere  courtier,  and  loudly  complain- 
ed of  them  as  fuch  to  his  lordmip,  fig- 
nifying,  at  the  fame  time,  an  intention 
to  iell  his  mortgage  for  ready-money, 
which  he  would  expend  to  the  laft  far- 
thing in  thwarting  his  honour  in  the 
very  firft  election  he  mould  patronize. 
His  lordmip  never  wanted  a  proper  ex- 
hortation upon  thefe  occafions :  he  did 
not  now  endeavour  to  pacify  him  with 
aflurances  of  the  minifter's  favour,  be- 
caufe  he  perceived  that  thefe  medicines 
had,  by  repeated  ufe,  loft  their  effect 
upon  our  adventurer,  whofe  menaces  he 
now  combated,  by  reprefenting  that  the 
minifter's  purfe  was  heavier  than  that  of 
Mr.  Pickle;  that  therefore,  mould  he 
make  a  point  of  oppofing  his  intereft, 
the  youth  muft  infallibly  fail  in  the  con- 
teft;  in  which  cafe  he  would  find  him- 
felf  utterly  deftitute  of  the  means  of 
fubfiftence,  and  confequently  precluded 
from  all  hope  of  provision. 

This  was  an  obfervation,  the  truth  of 
which  our  young  gentleman  could  not 
pretend  to  doubt,  though  it  did  not  at 
all  tend  to  the  vindication  of  his  ho- 
nour's conduct.  Indeed,  Pickle  began 
to  fufpect  the  fmcerity  of  his  own  patron, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  had  trifled  with  his 
impatience,  and  even  eluded,  by  forry 
excufes,  his  defire  of  having  another 
private  audience  of  the  firft  mover.  His 
lordlhip  alfo  began  to  be  lefs  accefftble 
than  ufual ;  and  Peregrine  had  been 
obliged  to  dun  the  fteward  with  repeat- 
ed demands,  before  he  could  finger  the 
laft  quarter  of  his  intereft. 

Alarmed  by  thefe  confiderations,  he 
went  and  confulted  the  nobleman  whom 
he  had  obliged  in  the  affair  of  his  fon  ; 
and  had  the  mortification  to  hear  but  a 
very  indifferent  character  of  the  perfoa 
in  whom  he  had  ib  long  confided.-  This 
new  advifer,  who  (though  a  courtier) 
was  a  rival  of  the  other,  gave  our  ad- 
venturer to  undei  ftand,  that  he  had  been 
leaning  upon  a  broken  reed;  that  his 
prof  efled  patron  was  a  man  of  a  fliattered 
fortune  and  decayed  intereft,  which  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  a  fmile  and  a 
whifperj  that,  for  his  own  part,  lit- 
Y  y  fhould 
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fliould  have  been  proud  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  nie  his  influence  with  the  mini- 
rter  in    behalf  of  Mr.  Fickle  :    '  But, 
fince  you  have  put  yourielf  under  the 
protection  of  another  peer,'  faid  he, 
whole  connexions  interfere  with  mine, 
I   cannot   now   elpoule    your   caufe, 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
leducing  that  nobleman's  adherents  ; 
a  charge  which,  of  all  others,  I  would 
molt   cartful iy   avoid.      However,    I 
mall  always  be  ready  toaflilt  you  with 
my  private  advice;    as  a  jpccimen  of 
which,  I  now  counftl  you  to  infill  up- 
on having  another  interview  with  Sir 
Ste.idy  Stecrwell  himfelf,  that  you  may 
in   perfon   explain    your   pretenfions, 
without  any  rilk  of  being  mifrepre- 
fented  ;   and  endeavour,  if  poflible,  to 
draw  him  into  Ibme  particular  promife, 
from  which    he  cannot  retract  with 
any  regard  to  his  reputation:   for  ge- 
neral profeilion  is  a  neceflary  armour 
worn  by  all  mini  Hers  in  their  own  de- 
fence, againft  the  importunity  of  thofe 
whom   they    will   not   befriend,   and 
would  not  difobiige.' 
This  advice  was  fo  conformable  to 
his  own  fentiments,  that  our  adventurer 
lei  zed  the  firft  opportunity  to  demand 
an    hearing;  and  plainly   told  his  pa- 
tron, that  if  he  could  not  be  indulged 
with  that  favour,  he  mould  look  upon 
his  lordlhip's  influence  to  be  very  fmall, 
and  his  own  hopes  to  be  altogether  del- 
perue;  in  which  cafe,  he  was  reiblved 
to  diiboie  of  the  mortgage,  purchaie  an 
.iiiiuiity,  and  live  independent. 


CHAP.     VII. 

HE  IS  INDULGED  WITH  A  SECOND 
AUDltNC.fi  BY  THE  MINISTER, 
OK  WHOSE  S  1  N  C  E  R I T  Y  H  E  IS 
CONVINCED.  HIS  PRIDE  AND 
AMBITION  REVIVE,  AND  AGAIN 
ARE  MORTIFIED. 

IF  the  young  gentleman's  money  had 
been  in  other  hands,  perhaps,  the 
peer  would  have  been  at  very  little  pains, 
Cither  m  gratifying  his  demand,  or  op- 
poling  his  revenge;  but  he  knew  that 
ths  faie  of  the  mortgage  could  not  be 
efie6red  without  an  enquiry,  to  which 
he  did  not  wim  to  be  expofed.  He 
thereiure  employed  ail  his  Jntereft  in 
procuring  the  ibiicited  audience.  This 
being  granted,  Peregrine,  with  great 


warmth  and  elocution,  expatiated  upon 
the  injury  his  fortune  had  f offered  in  the 
affair  of  the  borough  for  which  he  had 
ftood  candidate  j  he  took  notice  of  the 
difippointment  he  had  fuftained  in  the 
other  election,  reminded  him  of  the  pro- 
miles  with  which  he  had  been  amufed, 
and  in  conclufion,  defired  to  know  what 
he  had  to  expe£l  from  his  favour. 

The  minifter  having  patiently  heard, 
him  to  an  end,  replied  with  a  molt  gra- 
cious afpecl:,  that  he  was  very  well  in- 
formed of  his  merit  and  attachment,  and 
very  much  difpofed  to  convince  him  of 
the  regard  which  he  paid  to  both ;  that, 
till  of  late,  he  did  not  know  the  nature 
of  his  expectations,  neither  had  he  the 
power  of  creating  pofts  for  thofe  whom 
he  was  inclined  to  ferve;  but  if  Mr. 
Pickle  would  chalk  out  any  feafible  me- 
thod, by  which  he  could  manifelt  his 
fentiments  of  friend/hip,  he  mould  not 
be  backward  in  executing  the  plan. 

Peregrine  laying  hold  on  this  decla- 
ration; mentioned  feveral  places  which 
he  knew  to  be  vacant;  but  the  old  eva- 
fion  was  ftill  ufed:  one  of  them  was 
not  in  his  department  of  bufmefsj  an- 
other  had  been  promifed  to  the  third  fon 
of  a  certain  earl,  before  the  death  of  the 
Jaft  poflellbrj  and  a  third  was  incum- 
bered  with  a  penfion  that  ate  up  a  good 
half  of  the  appointments.  In  fliort, 
fuch  obftruftions  were  ftarted  to  all  his 
propofals,  as  he  could  not  poflibly  fur- 
mount;  though  he  plainly  perceived, 
they  were  no  other  than  ipecious  pre- 
texts to  cover  the  mortifying  fide  of  a 
rctulal.  Exafperated,  therefore,  at  this 
lack  of  fincerity  and  gratitude,  *  I  can 
eaiily  forefee,'  faid  he,  *  that  fuch 
difficulties  will  never  be  wanting,  when 
I  have  any  thing  to  afk;  and  for  that 
reafon  will  fave  myfelf  the  trouble  of 
any  farther  application.'  So  laying, 
he  withdrew  in  a  very  abrupt  manner, 
breathing  defiance  and  revenge.  But 
his  patron,  who  did  not  think  proper  to 
drive  him  to  extremities,  found  means 
to  periuade  his  honour  to  do  fomething 
for  the  pacification  of  the  young  man's 
choler:  and  that  fame  evening  our  ad- 
venturer received  a  meiTage  from  hi$ 
lordmip,deiiring  to  ice  him  immediately. 
In  confequence  of  this  intimation, 
Pickle  went  to  his  houie,  and  appeared 
before  him  with  a  very  cloudy  aipecl:, 
which  fignified  to  whom  it  might  con- 
cern, that  his  temper  was  at  prefent 
too  much  galled  to  endure  reproof;  and 
therefore 
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therefore  the  fagacious  peer  forbore 
taking  him  to  talk  for  his  behaviour 
during  the  audience  he  had  obtained} 
but  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  the 
minilter,  in  confideration  of  his  fer- 
vices,  had  lent  him  a  bank-note  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  with  a  promife  of  the 
like  fum  yearly,  until  he  could  be  other - 
wife  provided  for.  This  declaration  in 
fome  meafure  appeafed  the  youth,  who 
con  Jefcended  to  accept  the  prefent ;  and 
next  levee-day  made  his  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  donor,  who  favoured  him 
with  a  fmile  of  infinite  complacency, 
which  entirely  diflipated  all  the  remains 
of  his  refentment  j  for,  as  he  could  not 
poflibly  divine  the  true  caufe  of  his  be- 
ing temporized  with,  he  looked  upon 
this  condefcenfion  as  an  undoubted  proof 
of  Sir  Steady's  fmcerity,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved  that  he  would  fettle  him  in  fome 
place  with  the  firft  opportunity,  rather 
than  continue  to  pay  this  penfion  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  In  all  probability, 
his  prediclion  would  have  been  verified, 
had  not  an  unforefeen  accident  in  a  mo- 
ment overwhelmed  the  bark  of  his  in- 
tereft  at  court. 

Meanwhile,  this  mort  gleam  of  good 
fortune  recalled  the  ideas  of  pride  and 
ambition,  which  he  had  formerly  che- 
riflied.  His  countenance  was  again  lift- 
ed  up,  his  good-humour  retrieved,  and 
his  mien  re-exalted.  Indeed,  he  began 
to  be  conlidered  as  a  rifmg  man  by  his 
fellow- dependents,  who  faw  the  parti- 
cular notice  with  which  he  was  favour- 
ed at  the  publick  levee  j  and  fome  of 
them,  for  that  reafon,  were  at  pains  to 
court  his  good  graces.  He  no  longer 
fhunned  his  former  intimates,  with  whom 
a  good  part  of  his  fortune  had  been  fpent, 
but  made  up  to  them  in  all  places  of 
publick  refort,  with  the  fame  eafe  and 
familiarity  as  he  had  been  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs,  and  even  re-embarked  in  fome  of 
their  excefles,  upon  the  ftrength  of  his 
fangume  expectation.  Cadwallader  and 
he  renewed  their  confultations  in.  the 
court  of  ridicule  j  and  divers  exploits 
were  atchieved,  to  the  confufion  of  thofe 
who  had  failed,  into  the  North  of  their- 
difpleafure . 

But  thefe  enjoyments  were  foon  in- 
terrupted by  a  misfortune  equally  fatal 
and  unexpected :  his  noble  patron  was 
feized  with  an  apople6tick  fit,  from 
\vhjch  he  was  recovered  by  the  phyli- 
cians,  that  they  might  dilpatch,  him  ac- 
cording to  rulej  and,  in  two  months 
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after  they  were  called,  he  went  the  way 
of  all  flefh.  Peregrine  was  very  much 
afflicled  at  this  event,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  his  friendship  for  the  deceafed, 
to  whom  he  thought  him felf  under  many 
and  great  obligations,  but  alib,  becaule 
he  feared  that  his  o.vn  intereft  would 
fuffer  a  fevere  fliock,  by  the  removal  of 
this  nobleman,  whom  he  confidered  as 
it's  chitf  fupport.  He  put  himieU  there- 
fore in  mourning,  out  ot  regard  to  the 
memory  ot  hi?  departed  friend,  and  ex- 
hibited genuine  marks  of  Ibrrow  and 
concern  j  though  he  had,  in  reality, 
more  caufe  to  grieve  than  he  as  yet  ima- 
gined. 

When  quarter-day  came  about,  he 
applied  to  the  fteward  of  his  lord  (hip's 
heir  for  the  interelt  of  his  money  as 
ulual ;  and  the  reader  will  readily  own  he 
had  fome  reafon  to  be  i'urpnzed,  when  he 
was  told  he  had  no  claim  either  to  prin- 
cipal or  intereft.  True  it  is,  the  mana- 
ger talked  very  civilly  as  well  as  fenfi- 
bly  upon  the  fubjccl.  *  Your  appear- 
ance, Sir,'  laid  he  to  Pickle,  '  fcreens 
you  from  all  iufpicion  of  an  intended 
fraud  j  but  the  mortgage  upon  thofe 
lands  you  mention,  was  granted  to 
another  perlbn  many  years  before  you 
pretend  to  have  lent  that  lunij  and  I 
have  this  very  morning  paid  one 
quarter's  interelt,  as  appears  from  this 
receipt,  which  you  may  perule  for 
you  iatisfa&ion.' 
Peregrine  was  fo  thunder-ftruck  at 
this  information,  which  (tripped  him  of 
his  all,  that  he  could  not  utter  one  word  j 
a  circumftance  that  did  no  great  honour 
to  his  character,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
fteward  \  who,  in  good  earned,  began 
to  entertain  fome  doubts  of  h'\s  integrity  : 
for,  among  the  papers  of  the  deceafed, 
which  he  had  examined,  there  was  no 
writing,  memorandum,  or  receipt,  re- 
lating to  this  incumbrance.  After  a 
long  paufeof  ftupefa&ion,  Peregrine  re- 
collected himfelf  fo  far  as  to  oblerve, 
that  either  he  was  egregioufly  miltaken, 
o,r  the  predeceflor  of  his  lore!  the  greatelt 
villain  upon  earth.  *  But,  Mr.  vVh.-it- 
d'ye-call-um,1  faid  he, '  you  muft  i'ive 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  your  bare 
aflertion,  in  this  affair,  wi!|  by  no 
means  induce  me  to  put  \'p  quietly 
with  the  lofs  of  ten  thouiand  pounds.*' 
Having  thus  exprelfed  him!H£,  he  re- 
tired from  the  houle  fo.  dilgojUuiited  at 
tin's  demur,  thatheicarce  kne.w  whether 
he  moved  upon  his  head  or  heels  j  and 
Y  y  a  the 
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the  Park  chancing  to  lie  in  his  way, 
he  fauntered  about,  giving  vent  to  a 
foliloquy  in  praife of  his  departed  friend, 
the  burden  of  which  was  a  firing  of 
incoherent  curfes  imprecated  upon  him 
felf ;  till  his  transports,  by  degrees  giv- 
ing way  to  his  reflection,  he  deliberated 
ferioufly  and  forrowfully  upon  his  mis- 
fortune, and  refolved  to  confult  lawyers 
without  lofs  of  time.  But,  firft  of  all, 
he  propofed  to  make  perfonal  applica- 
tion to  the  heir  j  who,  by  a  candid  re- 
prefentation  of  the  cafe,  might  be  in- 
clined to  do  him  juftice. 

In  confequence  of  this  determination, 
he  next  morning  put  his  writings  in  his 
pocket,  and  went  in  a  chair  to  the  houfe 
of  the  young  nobleman,  to  whom  being 
admitted  by  virtue  of  his  appearance, 
and  a  fmall  gratification  to  the  porter, 
he  explained  the  whole  affair,  corrobo- 
rating his  affertions  with  the  papers 
which  he  produced,  and  defcribing  the 
difgrace  that  would  be  entailed  upon 
the  memory  of  the  deceafed,  fhould  he 
be  obliged  to  feek  redrefs  in  a  publick 
court  of  juftice. 

The  executor,  who  was  a  perfon  of 
good -breed  ing,  condoled  him  upon  his 
lofs  with  great  good-nature,  though  he 
did  not  feem  much  furprized  at  his  ac- 
count of  the  matter;  but  wilhed  that, 
fmce  the  fraud  mufl  have  been  comnru't- 
ted,  the  damage  had  fallen  upon  the  firft 
mortgager,  who  (he  laid)  was  a  thievi/h 
xifurer,  grown  rich  by  the  dittrefies  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  Jn  anfwer  to  our 
hero's  remonltrances,  he  obferved,  that 
he  did  rot  look  upon  himfeif  as  obliged 
to  pay  the  leaft  regard  to  the  character  of 
his  predeceffbr,  who  ha -!  ufed  him  with 
great  barbarity  and  injuftice,  not  only 
in  excluding  him  from  his  countenance 
and  afliftance,  but  alfo  in  prejudicing 
his  inheritance  as  much  as  lay  in  his 
power ;  fo  that  it  could  ">ot  be  reafona- 
bly  exprcled  that  he  would  pay  ten 
thoufand  pounds  of  his  debt,  for  which 
he  had  received  no  value.  Peregrine,  in 
ipile  of  his  chagrin,  could  not  ht-lp 
owning  within  himftlf,  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  reafon  in  this  refufal. 
After  having  given  loofe  to  his  indigna- 
tion, in  the  mod  violent  invectives  a- 
gainft  the  defunct,  he  took  his  leave  of 
the  complaifant  heir,  and  had  immedi- 
ate recourfe  to  the  advice  of  counfel, 
who  affured  him,  that  he  had  an  excel- 
lent plea,  and  was  accordingly  retained 
in  the  caufe, 
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All  thefe  meafures  were  taken  in  the 
firft  vigour  of  his  exertion,  during  which 
his  fpirits  were  fo  fluttered  with  the  di- 
verfity  of  paffions  produced  by  his  mif- 
chance,  tin;  he  miitook  for  equanimity 
hich  was  no  other  than  intoxica- 
tion ;  ami  two  whole  days  elapfed  before 
he  attained  a  due  fenfe  of  his  misfortune. 
Then,  indeed,  he  underwent  a  woeful 
felf-examination  j  every  circumftnnceof 
the  enqnirv  added  frefh  pan: 
flection  j  andthcrefuM  of  the  whole  was 
a  difcovery,  that  his  fortune  was  total- 
ly confumed,  and  himlelf  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  the  moil  deplorable  dependence. 
This  fuggeltion  alone  might  (in  the  an- 
guif,'  f  his  defpor.dency)  hav»,  erven 
him  to  fo  :•-;'.  ?  defperate  couife,  had  not  it 
been  in  lome  meafure  qualified  by  the 
confidence  of  his  lawyers,  ami  the  af- 
furance  of  the  miniiler,  which  ((lender 
as  the  world  h;nh  generally  found  them) 
were  the  only  bulwarks  between  mifery 
and  him. 

The  mind  is  naturally  pliable,  and, 
provided  it  has  the  >e-ift  hope  to  lean  up- 
on, adapts  itfelf  wonderfully  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  fortune,  eipecially  when  the 
imagination  is  gay  and  luxuriant.  This 
was  the  c?.fe  with  our  adventurer  j  in- 
ftead  of  indulging  the  melancholy  ideas 
which  his  lofs  irfpired,  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  flattering  delufions  of  hope,  footh- 
ing  himfelf  with  unfubftantial  plans  of 
future  greatncfs,  and  en  'eavouring  to 
cover  what  was  parted  with  the  veil  of 
oblivion. 

After  fome  hefitation,  he  refolved  to 
make  Crabtree  acquainted  with  his  mis- 
fortune, that  once  for  all  he  m.ght  pafs 
the  ordeal  of  his  fat  ire,  wi'hout  fubject- 
ing  himfeif  to  a  long  feries  of  farcaftick 
hints  and  doubtful  allufions,  which  he 
could  not  endure.  He  accordingly  took 
the  firlt  opportunity  of  telling  him,  that 
he  was  ablblutely  ruined  by  the  perfidy 
of  his  patron,  and  defsred  that  he  would 
not  aggravate  his  affliction,  by  thofe 
cynical  remarks  which  were  peculiar  to 
men  of  his  "nifanthropical  difpofition, 
Cadwallader  liftened  to  this  declaration 
with  internal  furprize;  which,  however, 
produced  no  alteration  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  and  after  fome  paufe,  obierved, 
that  our  hero  had  no  reafon  te  look  for 
any  new  obfervation  from  him  upon  this 
event,  which  he  had  long  forefeen,  and 
daily  expected }  and  exhorted  him,  with 
an  ironical  fneer,  to  confole  himfeif  with 
the  promife  of  the  minifter,  who  would 

doubt- 
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doubtlefs  difcharge  the  debts  of  his  de- 
ceafed  bofom- friend. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

PEREGRINE  COMMITS  HIMSELF  TO 
THE  PUBLICK,  AND  IS  ADMITTED 
MEMBER  OF  A  COLLEGE  OF  AU- 
THORS. 


E  bitternefs  of  this  explanation 
A  being  pafled,  our  young  gentle- 
man began  to  revolve  within  himfelf 
fchemes  for  making  up  the  deficiencies 
of  his  yearly  income,  which  was  now 
fo  grievoufly  reduced,  and  detemined 
to  profit,  in  ibme  fhape  or  other,  by 
thoie  talents  which  he  v.wed  to  nature 
and  education.  He  had,  in  his  affluence, 
heard  of  feveral  authors  who,  without 
any  pretenfions  to  genius  or  human  lite- 
rature, earned  a  very  genteel  fubiiitence, 
by  undertaking  work  for  bookfellers,  in 
which  reputation  was  not  at  all  con- 
cerned. One  (for  example)  profefled 
all  manner  of  tranilation,  at  16  much 
per  meet,  and  actually  kept  five  or  fix 
amanuenfes  continually  employed,  like 
fo  many  clerks  in  a  compting-houle; 
by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  live 
at  his  eafe,  and  enjoy  his  friend  and  his 
bottle,  ambitious  of  no  other  character 
than  that  of  an  lion  !l  man  and  a  good 
neighbour.  Another  ;>roje<5led  a  variety 
of  plans  for  new  di&ionaries,  which  were 
excuted  under  his  eye  by  day-labourers  j 
and  the  province  of  a  third  was  hiltory 
and  voyages,  collected  or  abridged  by 
underftrappers  of  the  fame  cL  fs. 

Mr.  Pickle,  in  his  companions,  paid 
fuch  deference  to  his  own  capacity,  as 
banifhed  all  doubts  of  his  being  able  to 
excel  any  of  thole  undertakers  in  their 
different  branches  of  profeflion,  if  ever 
he  'hould  be  driven  to  that  experiment  : 
but  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  make 
his  mtereft  and  glory  coincide,  by  at- 
tempting fome  performance  which  (hould 
do  him  honour  with  the  publick,  and  at 
the  fame  time  eftablifli  his  importance  a- 
mongthe  copy  purchafers  in  town.  With 
this  view  he  worfhipped  the  mufe  ;  and, 
conlcious  of  the  little  regard  which  is, 
in  this  age,  paid  to  every  fpecies  of 
poetick  compofition,  in  which  neither 
fatire  nor  oblcenity  occurs,  he  produced 
an  imitation  of  Juvenal,  and  lamed  ibme 
confpicuous  characters,  with  equal  truth, 
ijpirit,  and  kveiity.  Though  his  name 
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did  not  appear  in  the  title-page  of  this 
production,  he  managed  matters  fo,  as 
that  the  work  was  umverfally  imputed  to 
the  true  author,  who  was  not  altogether 
difappointed  in  his  expectations  of  fuc- 
cefs  j  for  the  irnpreflion  was  immediate- 
ly fold  off,  and  the  piece  became  the 
fubjeft  of  converfation  in  all  aflemblies 
of  taite. 

This  happy  exordium  not  only  at- 
traced  the  addrefies  of  the  bookfellers, 
who  made  intereft  for  his  acquaintance, 
but  allb  rouzed  the  notice  of  a  fociety 
of  authors,  who  ilyled  themfelves  the 
college,  from  which  he  was  honoured 
with  a  deputation,  offering  to  enrol  him 
a  member,  by  unanimous  confent.  The 
perfon  employed  for  this  purpofe  being 
a  bard  who  had  formerly  tafted  of  our 
hero's  bounty,  ufed  all  his  eloquence  to 
perfuade  him  to  comply  with  the  ad- 
vances of  their  fraternity,  which  he  de- 
fcribed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  inflamed 
the  curiofity  of  Pickle,  who  difmifled 
the  ambaifador,  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  great  honour  they  conferred 
upon  him,  and  a  faithful  promife  of  en- 
deavouring to  merit  the  continuance  of 
their  approbation. 

He  was  afterwards,  by  the  fame  mi- 
ni (ler,  iniiru&ed  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  college  j  and,  in  confequence  of  his 
information,  compofed  an  Ode,  to  be 
publickly  recited  on  the  evening  of  his 
introduction.  He  underltood,  that  this 
conftitution  was  no  other  than  a  body 
of  authors,  incorporated  by  mutual  con- 
fent. for  their  joint  advantage  and  fatis- 
faction,  oppoied  to  another  afTembly  of 
the  fame  kind,  their  avowed  enemies 
and  detractors.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
they  ibught  to  ftrengthen  themfelves 
with  fuch  a  valuable  acquisition  as  our 
hero  was  like  to  prove.  The  college 
confided  of  authors  only,  and  thefe  of 
all  degrees  in  point  of  reputation,  from 
tiit-  i"  iiricator  of  a  il-ng  fet  to  mufick 
a;>. i  lung  at  Marybone,  to  the  drama- 
tick  bard  who  had  appeared  in  bufkins 
upon  the  ftage  :  nay,,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers had  actually  finished  eight  books  of 
an  epick  poem,  for  the  publication  of 
which  he  was  at  that  time  ibiiciting  fu,b,- 
fcriptions. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  con- 
gregation of  the  ions  of  Apollo  would 
fit  a  whole  evening  with  order  and  de- 
corum unlefs  they  were  under  the  check 
of  ibme  eltabliihed  authority:  and  this 
incpnvenience  having  been  forefeen,  they 

had 
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had  elecled  a  prcfident,  vefted  with  full 
power  to  filcnce  any  member  or  mem- 
bers, that  mould  attempt  to  difturb  the 
harmony  and  fubordination  of  the  whole. 
The  fage  who  at  this  time  pofiefled 
the  chair,  was  a  perfon  in  years,  whole 
countenance  was  a  lively  portrait  of 
that  rancorous  difcontent  which  follows 
repeated  damnation.  He  had  been  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  in  his  theatrical 
productions,  and  was  (to  ufe  the  words 
of  a  profane  wag,  who  am"  (ted  at  the 
condemnation  of  his  laft  play)  by  this 
time  damned  beyond  redemption.  Ne- 
verthelcfs,  he  ftili  tarried  about  the  flcirts 
of  Parnafius,  translating  fume  of  the 
clafficks,  and  writing  milcellanies  ;  and, 
by  dmt  of  an  invincible  alTurarjce,  fu- 
percilious  infolence,  the  moft  undaunted 
virulence  of  tongue,  and  fome  know- 
ledge of  life,  he  made  fliift  to  acquire 
and  maintain  the  character  of  a  man  of 
learning  and  wit,  in  the  opinion  of  peo- 
ple who  had  neither  j  that  is,  thirty- 
nine  in  forty  of  thofe  with  whom  he  af- 
ibciated  himfelf.  He  was  even  looked 
upon  in  this  light  by  fome  few  of  the 
college  j  though  the  major  part  of  thofe 
who  favoured  his  ek&ion  were  fuch  as 
dreaded  his  malice,  refpe6ted  his  experi- 
ence and  feniority,  or  hated  his  compe- 
titor, who  was  the  epick  poet. 

The  chief  end  of  thisfociety  (as  I  have 
already  hinted)  was  to  aflift  and  fupport 
each  other  in  their  productions,  which 
they  mutually  recommended  to  fate,  with 
all  their  art  and  influence,  not  only  in 
private  converfation,  but  alib  in  occa- 
iional  epigrams,  criticifms,  and  adver- 
tiiements,  infertedin  the  publick  papers. 
This  icience,  which  is  known  by  the 
vulgar  appellation  ct  puffing, they  carried 
to  fuch  a  pitch  of  fineiTe,  that  an  author 
very  often  wrote  an  abufive  anfvver  to 
his  own  performance,  in  order  to  inflame 
the  curiofity  of  the  town,  by  which  it 
had  been  overlooked.  Notwithftanding 
this  general  unanimity  in  the  college,  a 
private  animofity  had  long  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  two  rivals  I  have  mentioned, 
on  account  of  precedence,  to  which  both 
laid  claim,  though  by  a  majority  of 
votes  it  had  been  decided  in  favour  of 
the  prefent  chairman.  The  grudge,  in- 
deed, never  proceeded  to  any  degree  of 
outrage  or  defiance,  but  manifested  it- 
Jelf  at  every  meeting,  in  attempts  to 
eclipie  each  other  in  fmart  fayings  and 
pregnant  repartee  j  fo  that  there  was  al- 
ways a  delicate  raafs  of  this  kind  of  wit- 


ferved  up  in  the  front  of  the  evening, 
for  the  entertainment  and  example  of 
the  junior  members,  who  never  failed 
to  divide  upon  this  occafion,  declaring 
them  lei  ves  for  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
batants, whom  they  encouraged  by  their 
looks,  geftures,  and  applaufe,  according 
to  the  circumftancesof  thedifpute. 

This  honourable  confillory  was  held 
in  the  bell  room  of  an  ale-houfe,  which 
afforded  wine,  punch,  or  beer,  fuitable 
to  the  puife  or  inclination  of  every  in- 
dividual, who  feparately  paid  for  his 
own  choice:  and  here  was  our  hero  in- 
troduced, in  the  midlt  of  twenty  ftran- 
gers,  who,  by  their  looks  and  equipage, 
formed  a  veiy  picturelque  variety.  He 
was  received  with  a  moft  gracious  fo- 
lemnity,  and  placed  upon  the  right- 
hand  of  the  prelident,  who  having  com- 
manded filence,  recited  aloud  his  intro- 
ductory Ode,  which  met  with  univerfal 
approbation.  Then  was  tendered  to 
him  the  cuftomary  oath,  obliging  him 
to  confult  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
the  fociety  as  far  as  it  mould  lie  in  his 
power,  in  every  ftation  of  life ;  and  this 
being  taken,  his  temples  were  bound 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  which  was  kept 
facred  for  fuch  inauguration. 

When  theft  rites  were  performed  with 
all  due  ceremony,  the  new  member  caft 
his  eyes  around  the  place,  and  took  a 
more  accurate  furvey  of  his  brethren  j 
among  whom  he  obferved  a  ftrange 
collection  of  periwigs,  with  regard 
to  the  colour,  fafhions,  and  dimen- 
fions,  which  were  fuch  as  he  had  never 
feen  before.  Thofe  who  fat  on  each 
fide,  neareft  the  prefident,  were  general- 
ly diftinguifhed  by  venerable  tyes,  the 
foretops  of  which  exhibited  a  furprizing 
diverfity  -t  fome  of  them  rofe  rtanting 
backwards,  like  the  glacis  of  a  fortifi- 
cation j  fome  were  elevated  in  two  di- 
(tincl  eminences,  like  the  hills  Helicon 
and  ParnafTus  5  and  others  were  curled 
and  reflected,  as  the  horns  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  Next  to  thefe,  the  majors 
took  place,  many  of  which  were  mere 
fuccuJatieOy  made  by  the  application  of 
an  occafional  rofe  to  the  tail  of  a  lank 
bob;  and  in  the  lower  form  appeared 
maffes  of  hair  which  would  admit  of 
no  defcription. 

Their  cloaths  were  tolerably  well 
fuited  to  the  furniture  of  their  heads, 
the  apparel  of  the  upper-bench  being 
decent  and  clean,  while  that  of  the  fe- 
coad  dais  was  threadbare  and  foiled  ^ 
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and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  he 
perceived  divers  efforts  made  to  conceal 
their  rent  breeches  and  dirty  linen  :  nay, 
he  could  diftinguifh  by  their  counte- 
nances, the  different  kinds  of  poetry  in 
which  they  exercifed  the  mufej  he  Taw 
Tragedy  con fpicuous  in  a  grave  folemni- 
ty  of  regard  ;  Satire  louring  in  a  frown 
of  envy  and  difcontent  5  Elegy  whining 
in  a  funeral  afpect  ;  Paftoral  dozing  in 
a  moll  inlipid  languor  of  face  ;  Ode- 
writing  delineated  in  a  dilh-acted  ftare  j 
and  Epigram  fquinting  with  a  pert 
fneer.  Perhaps  our  hero  refined  too 
much  in  his  penetration,  when  he  af- 
firmed, that  over  and  above  thtfc  dif- 
coveries,  he  could  plainly  perceive  the 
ftate  of  every  one's  finances,  and  would 
have  undertaken  to  have  gueffed  each 
particular  fum,  without  varying  three 
farthings  from  the  truth. 

The  converfation,  inftead  of  becom- 
ing general,  began  to  fall  into  parties ; 
and  the  epic  poet  had  actually  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  private  committee, 
when  the  chairman  interpofed,  calling 
aloud,  'No  cabals!  no  conspiracies, 
'  gentlemen'.'  His  rival  thinking  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  make  fome  reply 
to  this  rebuke,  anfwered,  •  We  have 

*  no  fecrets  ;  he  that  hath  ears,  let  him 
(  hear.'     This  was  fpoke  as  an  intima- 
tion to  the  company,  whole  looks  were 
inrtantly  whetted  with  the  expectation 
of  their  ordinary  meal :   but  the  prefi- 
dent  leemed  to  decline  the  conteft  j  for, 
without  putting  on  his  fighting  face,  he 
calmly  replied,  that  he  had  ieen   Mr. 
Metaphor  tip  the  wink,  and  whifper  to 
one   of    his    confederates,    and    thence 
judged  that  there  was  fomething  mylle- 
rious  on  the  carpet. 

The  epick  poet,  believing  his  antago- 
nift  crelt- fallen,  refolved  to  tak.e  the 
advantage  of  his  dejection,  that  he  might 
enhance  his  own  character  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ftranger  j  and  with  that 
view  afked,  with  an  air  of  exultation, 
if  a  man  might  not  be  allowed  to  have  a 
convulfion  in  his  eye,  without  being 
fufpected  of  a  confpiracy.  The  prefi- 
dent  perceiving  his  drift,  and  piqued  at 
his  preemption,  «  To  be  fure,'  laid  he, 

*  a  man  of  a  weak  head  may   be  very 
'  well  fuppoled  to  have  convul lions  in 
'  his  eyes.'     This  repartee  produced  a 
laugh  of  triumph  among  the  chairman's 
adherents  ;  one  of  whom  obferved,  that 
his  rival  had  got  a  fmart  rap  on  the 
pate.  <  Yes,'  replied  the  bard,  *  in  that 
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'  refpect  Mr.  Chairman  has  the  advan- 

*  tage  of  me.     Had  my  head  been  for- 
'  tified  with  a  horn- work,  I  mould  not 
f  have  been  fo   fenfible  of  the  ftroke.* 
This  retort,  which  carried  a  fevere  al- 
lufion  to  the  prefident's  wife,    lighted 
up  the  countenances  of  the  aggressor's 
friends,  which  had  begun  to  be  a  little 
obumbrated ;  and  had  a    contrary  ef- 
fect upon  the  other  faction,  till  thoir 
chief,    collecting  all  his  capacity,    re- 
turned the  falute,    by  obferving,    that 
there  was  no  occafion  for  an  horn- work, 
when  the  covered-way  was  not  worth 
defending. 

Such  a  reprifai  upon  Mr.  Metaphor's 
yoke  fellow,  who  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  could  not 
fail  to  operate  upon  the  hearers ;  and 
as  for  the  bard  himfelf,  he  was  evidently 
ruffled  by  the  reflection;  to  which  how- 
ever he,  without  hefitation,  replied, 

*  Egad  !  'tis  my  opinion,  that  if  your 

*  covered-way  was  laid  open,  few  peo- 
6  pie  would  venture  to  give  the  afiault.* 
— '  Not  unlefs  their  batteries  were  more 

*  effectual  than  the  fire  of  your  wit/ 
faid  the  prefident.     «  As  for  that  mat- 

*  ter,'  cried  the  other  with  precipitation, 

*  they  would  have  no  occafion  to  batter 
'   in  breach  ;  they  would  find  the  angle 
'  of  the  lapucelie  baftion  demolished  to 

<  their  hands  :   He  !  he  !' — <  But  I  be- 

*  lieve  it  would   furpafs   your  under - 
'  (landing,'  relumed  the  chairman,  *  to 
'  fill  up  \\\t  fofse." — '  That,  I  own,  is 
'  impracticable,' replied  the  bard,  'there 

*  I  mould  meet  with  an  hiatus  maxims 

<  deflendus  .'* 

The  prefident,  exafperated  at  this  in- 
finuation,  in  prefence  of  the  new  mem- 
ber, exclaimed  with  indignation  in  his 
looks,  <  And  yet,  if  a  body  of  pioneers 
'  were  fet  at  work  upon  your  fkull,  they 
'  would  find  rubbilh  enough   to  chouk 
'  up  all  the  common -fewers  in  town." 
Here  a  groan  was  uttered  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  epick  poet ;  who,  taking  a 
pinch   of  fnuff   with  great  compoiure, 
'   When  a  man  grows  fcurrilous,'  faid 
he,  '  I  take  it  for  an  undoubted  proof 
of  his  overthrow.' — «  If  that  be  the 
cafe,'  cried  the  otri2r,  '  you  yourltlf 
muft  be  the  vanquished  party ;  for  you 
was  the  firft  that  was  driven  to  per- 
fbnal  abufe.'  — '  I  appeal,'  anfwered 
the  bard,  '  to  thole  who  can  diilinguifn. 
'  Gentlemen,  your  judgment  ?' 

This  reference  produced  an  univerfiil 
clamour,  and  the  \vholccollegewasin- 
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Volved  in  confufion.  Every  man  entered 
into  diipute  with  his  neighbour  on  the 
merits  of  this  caufe.  The  chairman 
interpofed  his  authority  in  vain  ;  the 
noife  grew  louder  and  louder  ;  the  dif- 
putants  waxed  warm  ;  the  epithets  of 
blockhead,  fool,  and  fcoundrcl,  were 
bandied  about.  Peregrine  enjoyed  the 
uproar,  and  leaping  upon  the  table, 
founded  the  charge  to  battle,  which  was 
immediately  commenced  in  ten  different 
duels.  The  lights  were  extinguished  ; 
the  combatants  threfhed  one  another 
without  diftin&ion ;  the  mifchievous 
Pickle  diftribmed  1'undry  random  blows 
in  the  dark  ;  and  the  people  below,  be- 
ing alarmed  with  the  found  of  applica- 
tion, the  overturning  of  chairs,  and  the 
outcries  of  thole  who  were  engaged,  came 
up  (lairs  in  a  body  with  lights,  to  re- 
connoitre, and,  if  poftible,  quell  this 
hideous  tumult. 

Objects  were  no  fooner  rendered  vi- 
Cble,  than  the  field  of  battle  exhibited 
ftrange  groupes  of  the  (landing  end  the 
fallen.  Each  of  Mr.  Metaphor's  eyes 
were  furrounded  with  a  circle  of  a  lived 
hue  ;  and  the  prefident's  ncfe  diftilled  a 
quantity  of  clotted  blood.  One  of  the 
tragick  authors,  finding  himfelf  atTault- 
ed  in  the  dark,  had,  by  way  of  a  po- 
niard, employed  upon  his  adverfary's 
throat  a  knife  which  lay  upon  the  table, 
for  the  convenience  of  cutting  cheefe  ; 
but,  by  the  blefling  of  God,  the  edge 
of  it  was  not  keen  enough  to  enter  the 
fkin,  which  it  had  only  fcratched  in 
divers  places.  A  fatirift  had  aimoft  bit 
off  the  ear  of  a  lyrick  bard.  Shirts  and 
neckcloths  were  torn  to  rags  ;  and  there 
•was  fuch  a  woeful  wreck  of  periwigs  on 
the  floor,  that  no  examination  could  ad- 
jurt  the  property  of  the  owners,  the 
greateft  part  of  whom  were  obliged  to 
ufe  handkerchiefs  by  way  of  night-cap. 

The  fray,  however,  ceaied  at  the  ap- 
proach of  thofe  who  interpofed  ;  part  of 
the  combatants  being  tired  of  an  exer- 
cife  in  which  they  had  received  nothing 
but  hard  blows;  part  of  them  being 
intimidated  by  the  remonrtrances  of  the 
landlord  and  his  company,  who  threat- 
ened to  call  the  watch  ;  and  a  very  few 
being  afhasned  of  the  icandalous  diipute 
in  which  they  were  detected.  But  though 
the  battle  was  ended,  it  was  impoflible, 
for  that  evening,  to  reitore  harmony  and 
good  order  to  the  fociety,  which  broke 
up,  after  the  prtfident  had  pronounced 
a  Ihort  and  cynfuied  apology  to  our  a4« 
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venturer,  for  the  indecent  uproar  whictl 
had  unfortunately  happened  on  the  firft 
night  of  his  admidion. 

Indeed,  Peregrine  deliberated  with 
himfelf,  whether  or  not  his  reputation 
would  allow  him  to  appear  again  among 
this  venerable  fraternity:  but,  as  he 
knew  (bme  of  them  to  be  men  cf  real 
genius,  how  ridiculous  foever  their  car- 
riage might  be  modified,  and  was  of 
that  laughing  difpofition,  which  is  al- 
ways feeking  food  for  mirth,  as  Horace 
obferves  of  Philippus, 

Rifus  undiyue  qu<xrit  j 

he  rcfolved  to  frequent  the  college,  not- 
withftaodtng  this  accident  which  hap- 
pened at  his  inauguration  j  being  there- 
to, moreover,  induced  by  his  defire  of 
knowing  the  private  hiftory  of  the  ftage, 
with  which  he  fuppofed  fome  of  the 
members  perfectly  well  acquainted.  He 
was  allb  vifited,  before  the  next  meet- 
ing, by  his  introduclor,  who  aflured 
him,  that  fuch  a  tumult  had  never  hap- 
pened fince  the  firft  inflitution  of  the 
aflembly  till  that  very  night ;  and  pro- 
mifed,  that  for  the  future  he  fhould  have 
no  caui'e  to  be  fcandalized  at  their  be- 
haviour. 

Perfuaded  by  thefe  motives  and  af- 
fu ranees,  he  trufted  himfelf  once  more 
in  the  mid  ft  of  their  community,  and 
every  thing  proceeded  with  great  deco- 
rum ;  all  difpute  and  altercation  was 
avoided;  and  the  college  applied  itfelf 
ferioufty  to  the  purpofes  of  it's  meeting, 
namely,  to  hear  the  grievances  of  indi- 
viduals, and  am*ft  them  with  falutary 
advice.  The  firft  perfon  that  craved 
redrels,  was  a  noify  North  Briton,  who 
complained  (in  a  ftrange  dialect)  that 
he  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon, 
prefented  a  comedy  to  the  manager  of  a 
certain  theatre ;  who,  after  it  had  lain  fix 
weeks  in  his  hands,  returned  it  to  the 
author,  affirming  there  was  neither  fenfe 
nor  Englifh  in  the  performance. 

The  prefident  (who,  by  the  bye,  had 
reviled  the  piece)  thinking  his  own  re- 
putation concerned,  declared,  in  pre- 
lence  of  the  whole  fociety,  that  with  re- 
gard to  fenfe,  he  would  not  undertake 
to  vindicate,  the  production;  but,  in 
point  of  language,  no  fault  could  be 
juftly  laid  to  it's  charge :  '  The  cafe, 

*  however,  is  very  plain,'  faid  he,  '  the 

*  manager  never  gave  himfelf  the  trou- 
«  ble  to  perufe  the  play,  but  formed  a 

*  judg- 
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judgment  of  it  from  the  converfacion 
of  the  author,  never  dreaming  that  it 
had  undergone  the  revifal  of  an  Eng- 
lifh  writer;  be  that  as  it  will,  you  are 
infinitely  obliged  to  him  for  having 
difpatched  ycru  fo  foon,  and  I  /hall 
have  the  better  opinion  of  him  for  it  as 
long  as  I  live ;  for  I  have  known 
ctherguife  authors  than  you  (that  is, 
in  point  of  intereft  and  fame)  kept  in 
continual  attendance  and  dependance 
the  beft  part  of  their  lives,  and  after 
all,  difappointed  in  the  expectation 
of  feeing  their  performances  exhibited 
on  the  ftage.' 


CHAP.     IX. 

FARTHER     PR.OCEEDINCS     OF     THE 
COLLEGE. 

THIS  affair  was  no  fooner  difcuflcd, 
than  another  gentleman  exhibited 
a  complaint,  fignifying,  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  tranflute  into  Englifn  a  cer- 
tain celebrated  author,  who  had  been 
cruelly  mangled  by  former  attempts  j 
and  that,  as  foon  as  his  defign  took  air, 
the  proprietors  of  thefe  miierable  tranf- 
lations  had  endeavoured  to  prejudice  his 
work,  by  induitrious  iniinuutions,  con- 
trary to  truth  and  fair-dealing,  import- 
ing, that  he  did  not  underirand  one 
word  of  the  language  which  he  pre- 
tended to  tranflate.  This  being  a  cafe 
that  nearly  concerned  the  greateft  part 
of  the  audience,  it  was  taken  into  ieri- 
ous  deliberation  :  fome  obierved,  that 
it  was  not  only  a  malicious  effort  againft 
the  plaintiff,  but  alib  a  fpiteful  advvr- 
tifement  to  the  publick,  tending  to  pro- 
mote an  enquiry  into  the  abilities  of  all 
other  tranflators,  few  of  whom  (it  was 
well  known)  were  fo  qualified  as  to 
itand  the  tett  of  frch  examination. 
Others  faid,  that  over  and  above  this 
consideration,  which  ought  to  have  it's 
due  weight  with  the  college,  there  was 
a  necefllty  for  conceiting  meal  tires  to 
humble  the  prefumption  of  bookfellersj 
who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  taken 
all  opportunities  to  opprefs  and  cnllav^ 
their  authors  ;  not  only  by  limiting  men 
ot  genius  to  the  wages  of  journeymen 
taylors,  without  even  allowing  them  one 
ftbbath  in  the  week,  but  alfo  in  taking 
luch  advantages  of  their  neceffities,  as 
were  inconfirtent  with,  jufticc  and  huma- 
nity. «  For  example/  faid  one  of  the 


members,  *  after  I  myfelf  had  acquired 
a  little  reputation  with  the  town,  I 
was  careffed  by  one  of  thofe  tyrants, 
who  profefled  a  friendship  for  me,  and 
even  fupplied  me  with  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  my  fitnation  ; 
fo  ihat  I  looked  upon  him  as  the  mir- 
rour  of  difinterefted  benevolence  ;  and 
had  he    known   my  diipofition,  and 
treated  me  accordingly,  I  ihould  have 
writ  for  him  upon   his   own. terms. 
After  I  had  ufed  his  friendship  in  this 
manner  for  fome  time,  I  happened  to 
have  occafion  for  a  frnall  fum  of  mo- 
ney, and  with  great  confidence  made 
another  application  to  my  good  friend ; 
when  all  of  a  fudden  he  put  a  (top  to 
his  generofity,  refufed  to  accommodate 
me  in  the  moll  abrupt  and  mortify- 
ing Jtyle,  and  though  I  was  at  tlvat 
time  pretty  far  advanced  in  a  work. 
for   his   benefit,  which    was   a  fnfli- 
cient  fecurity  tor  what  I  owed  him, 
he  roundly  aiked,  how  I  propofed  to 
pay  the  money  which  I  had  already 
borrowed.     Thus  \vas  I  wfed  like  a. 
young  whore  juft  come  upon  the  town, 
whom   the   bawd  allows  to  run  into 
her  debt,  that  me  may  have  it  in  her 
power  to  opprefs  her  at  pleafure  ;  and 
if  the  fufferer  complains,  fhe  is  treat- 
ed like    the  mod  ungrateful  wretch 
upon  earth  ;  and  that  too  with  fuch 
appearance  of  reaibn,  as  may  eafily 
miilead    an    unconcerned    fpeftator. 
You  unthankful  drab  !"  me  will  lay, 
did'n't   I   take    you    into  my  houie 
when  you    had'n't  a  fhift   to   your 
back,  a  petticoat  to   your  tail,  nor  a 
rnorfel  of  bread  to  put  into  your  bd  - 
Jy  ?  Ha'n't  I  cloathed  you  from  head 
to  foot  like  a  gentlewoman  ;  fupport- 
ed  you  with  board,  lodging,  and  all 
neceilaiies,    till   sour   own    extrava- 
gance hath  brought  ycm  into  aim 
and  now  you   have  the  impudence, 
you  nalty,  (linking,  brim  (tone  bung- 
avvn.y  !  to  lay  you  arc   hardly  dealt 
with,  when  I  demand  no  more  than, 
my  own."     Thus  the  whore  and  the 
author  are  equally  opprefied,  and  even 
left  without  the  melancholy  priv 
of  complaining  ;  fo  tint  they  are  fain 
to  fubfcribc  to  fuch  terms  as  their  cic- 
di^ors  /hall  pleale  to  iinpofe.' 
This  iUuftration  operated  fo  power- 
fully upon  the  conviction  and  refcnt- 
ment  of  the  whole  college,  that  revenge 
was  univerfally  denounced  againd  thofe 
who  had  aggrieved  the  plaintiff  j  and 
Z  z  '         after 
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after  fome  debate  it  was  agreed,  that 
he  mould  make  a  new  tranflation  of 
fome  other  faleable  book,  in  oppoiition 
to  a  former  verfion  belonging  to  the  de- 
linquents, and  print  it  in  fuch  a  fmall 
{ize,  as  would  enable  him  to  underfell 
their  property  j  and  that  this  new  tranf- 
Jarion  fhould  be  recommended  and  in- 
troduced into  the  world  with  the  whole 
art  and  influence  of  the  fociety. 

This  affair  being  fettled  to  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  all  prefent,  an  author  of  fome 
character  flood  up,  and  craved  the  ad- 
•vice  and  afTiltance  of  his  fellows,  in 
punifliing  a  certain  riobleman  of  great 
pretenfions  to  tafte,  who,  in  conlequence 
of  a  production  which  this  gentleman 
had  ulhered  into  the  world  with  univer- 
lal  applaufe,  not  only  deiired,  but  even 
eagerly  com  ted  his  acquaintance.  *  H.& 
invited  me  to  his  houle,'  faid  he, 
where  I  was  overwhelmed  with  civi- 
lity and  profeilions  of  fiiendfhip.  He 
iniifted  upon  my  treating  him  as  an 
intimate,  and  calling  upon  him  at  all 
hours,  without  ceremony  ;  he  made 
me  premife  to  breakfaft  with  him  at 
leait  three  times  a  week  :  in  fhort,  I 
looked  upon  myfeif  as  very  fortunate, 
in  meeting  with  fuch  advances  from  a 
man  of  his  intereft  and  reputation, 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  befriend 
me  effectually  in  my  pafiage  through 
lifej  and,  that  I  might  not  give  him 
any  caufe  to  think  I  negltcled  his 
friendship,  I  went  to  his  houle  in  two 
days,  with  a  view  of  drinking  choco- 
late, according  to  appointment  j  but 
he  had  been  ib  much  fatigued  with 
dancing  at  an  affembly  over  night, 
that  his  valet  dc  chambre  would  not 
venture  to  wake  him  fo  early  ;  and  I 
left  my  compliments  to  his  lord  (hip, 
with  a  performance  in  manufcript, 
which  he  had  exprelfed  a  moll  eager 
defire  to  peruie.  I  repeated  my  vilit 
next  morning,  that  his  impatience  to 
fee  me  might  not  have  fome  violent 
elfeft  upon  his  conltitution  j  and  re- 
ceived a  meffage  from  his  mini  ft cr, 
lignifying,  that  he  had  been  highly 
entertained  with  the  manufcript  I  had 
left,  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  read, 
but  was  atpielent  fo  bufy  in  contriv- 
ing a  proper  drefs  for  a  private  maique- 
rade,  which  would  be  given  that  fame 
evening,  that  he  could  not  have  the 
pleafurc  of  my  company  at  break  fa  It. 
This  was  a  feafible  excufe, which  I  ad- 
mitted accordingly,  and  in  a  day  or 
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two  appeared  again,  when  his  lord- 
fhij)  was  particularly  engaged.  This' 
might  poilibly  be  the  cafe  j  and  there- 
fore I  returned  the  fourth  time,  in 
hopes  of  rinding  him  more  at  leifure ; 
but  he  had  gone  out  about  half  an 
hour  before  my  arrival,  and  left  my 
performance  with  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  who  a  flu  red  me  that  his  lord 
had  perufecl  it  with  infinite  plea- 
fure.  Perhaps  I  might  have  retired 
very  well  fatisfied  with  this  declara- 
tion, had  not  I,  in  my  pafiage  through 
the  hall,  heard  one  of  the  footmen, 
upon  the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe,  pro- 
nounce with  an  audible  voice,  "  Will 
1  your  lordmip  pleafe  to  be  at  home 
'  when  he  calls  ?"  It  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  I  was  pleafed  at  this  difco- 
very  j  which  I  no  fooner  made,  than- 
turning  to  my  conductor,  "  I  find,' 
faid  I,  "  his  lordfliip  is  difpofed  to  be 
<-  abroad  to  more  people  than  me  this 
*  morning."  The  fellow  (though  a 
valet  de  chambre)  blufhedat  this  ob- 
fevvation  ;  and  I  withdrew,  not  a  lit- 
tle irritated  at  the  peer's  difmgenuity, 
and  fully  refolved  to  fpare  him  my 
vifus  for  the  future.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  occairon,  that  I  happened 
to  meet  him  in  the  Park,  and  being 
naturally  civil,  I  could  not  pafs  him 
without  a  falutation  of  the  hat,  which 
he  returned  in  the  molt  diftant  man- 
ner, though  we  were  both  folitary, 
and  not  a  foul  within  view  j.  and  when 
that  very  performance,  which  he  had 
applauded  ib  warmly,  was  lately  pub- 
limed  by  fubfcription,  he  did  not  be- 
fpeak  ib  much  as  one  copy.  I  have 
often  reflected  with  wonder  upon  this 
inconfutency  in  his  conduit.  I  never 
courted  his  patronage,  nor  indeed 
thought  of  his  name,  until  he  made 
interett  for  my  acquaintance ;  and  it" 
he  was  difappointed  in  my  converfa- 
tion,  why  did  he  prefs  me  fo  much 
to  farther  conneition  .?1 
*  The  cafe  is  very  clear,'  cried  the 
hairman,  interrupting  him:  *  he  is  one 
of  thoie  connoifieurs  who  fet  up  for 
tafte,  and  value  themielves  uponknow- 
ina;  all  men  of  genius,  whom  they 
\vvduld  be  thought  to  aflill  in  their 
prouuclions.  I  will  lay  an  even  bet 
with  any  man,  that  his  lordfllip,  on 
the  ftrength  of  that  fiender  inter- 
view, together  with  the  opportunity 
of  having  ieen  your  performance  in 
,  iusj  already  hinted  to 
«  every 
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•every  company  In  which  he  is  conver- 
fant,  that  you  folicited  his  affiftance 
in  retouching  the  piece,  which  you 
have  now  offered  to  the  publick,  and 
that  he  was  pleafed  to  favour  you 
with  his  advice,  but  found  you  obfti- 
nately  bigotted  to  your  own  opinion, 
in  fome  points  relating  to  thofe  very 
pafl;iges  which  have  not  m*t  with  the 
approbation  of  the  town.  As  for  his 
carefles,  there  was  nothing  at  #11  ex- 
traordinary in  his  behaviour.  By  that 
time  you  have  lived  to  my  age,  you 
will  not  be  furprized  to  fee  a  courtier's 
promife  and  performance  of  a  diffe- 
rent complt  xion^  not  but  that  I  would 
willingly  a6l  as  an  auxiliary  in  your 
refentrnent.' 

The  opinion  of  the  prefident  was 
Strengthened  by  the  concurrence  of  all 
tiie  members  j  and  all  other  complaints 
and  memorials  being  deferred  till  an- 
other fitting,  the  college  proceeded  to 
an  exercii'e  of  wit,  which  was  generally 
-performed  once  every  fortnight,  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  expectoration  of 
.genius.  The  fubjecl  was  occafionally 
chofen  by  the  chairman,  who'  opened 
the  game  with  fome  flitewd  remark  na- 
turally ariiing  from  the  ccnverlation  j 
and  then  the  ball  was  toiled  about  from 
one  corner  of  the  room  to  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  motions  of  the  fpirit. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  juft  idea 
of  this  1'port,  and  of  the  abilities  of  thole 
who  carried  it  on,    I   firill  repeat  the 
Tallies    of  this   evening,    according   fo 
the  order  and  fuccefiloh  in  which  they 
fcfcaped.    Oneof  the  members  obferving 
that   Mr.  Metaphor   was    abient,  wns 
told  by  the  peribn  who  f;it  next  to  him, 
that  the  poet  h:ul  foul  weather  at  home, 
and  could  not  itir  abroad.     *  Wruit!' 
iaid  the  prefident  interpoiing,  with  the 
Signal    upon   his  countenance,  *  is  he 
wind-bound    in    port?1  — «   Wine- 
bound,  I  fuppofe/  cried  another. — 
Hooped  with  wine!   a  ftrange  meta- 
phor!'  faid  the  third. — «  Not  if  he 
has  got  into  a  hogfliend,'  anfwered  iiie 
"ourth. — '  The  hogfhead  will  fooner  get 
into  him,1  replied  a  fifth  ;    '  it  mult 
be  a  tun  or  an  ocean.' — '  No  won- 
der, then,  if  he  (hould.be  overwhelmed,' 
faid  a  fixth. — '  If  he  ftould,1  cried  a 
ieventh,  *  he  will  cart  up  when  his  gall 
'  breaks.1 — '  That  muft  be  very  foon,' 
roared  an  eighth,  «  for  it  has  been  long 
*  ready  to  burlt." — '  No,  no,'  obferved 
a  ninth,  *  he'll  ftick  faft  at  the  bottom, 


*  take  my  word  for  it ;  he  has  a  natural 
'  alacrity  in  Jinking.'' — '  And  yet,'  re- 
marked a  tenth,  '  I  have  feen  him  in  the 

*  clouds.' — *  Then  was  he  cloudy,  I 

*  fuppofe,'    cried   the   eleventh. — '  So 
'  dark,1    replied   the  other,  *  that  his 
f  meaning  could   not  be  perceived.1 — 
'  For  all  that,'  faid  the  twelfth,  «  he 
'  is  eafily  feen  through.1 — '  You  talk,' 
anfwered    the   thirteenth,    *  as  if  his 
«  head  was  made  of  glafs.1 — *  No,  no,* 
cried  a  fourteenth,  '  his  head  is  made 

*  of  more  durable  Muff,  it  will  bend 
'  before  it  breaks.' — *  Yet  I  have  feen 
'  it  broken,1  relumed  the  prefident.— 
'  Did  you  perceive  any  wit  come  out  at 
'  the  hole?'  faid  another. — *  His  wit,* 
replied  the  chairman,  *  is  too  fubtle  to 

*  be  perceived.1 

A  third  mouth  wa-s  jud  opened, 
when  the  exercife  was  fuddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  dieadfnl  cry  of  '  Fire  !* 
which  iffued  from  the  kitchen,  and 
involved  the  whole  college  in  confu- 
fion.  Every  man  endeavouring  to  be 
the  firli  in  making  his  exit,  the  door 
and  paflage  were  blocked  up:  each  in- 
dividual was  pummelled  by  the  perlon 
that  happened  to  be  behind  him.  This 
communication  produced  noiie  an.l 
exclamation  ;  clouds  of  fmoke  rolled 
upwards  into  the  apartment,  and  ter- 
ror tat  on  every  brow ;  when  Peregrine, 
living  no  prolpecl  of  retreating  by  the 
door,  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and 
fairly  leaped  into  the  ftreet,  where  he 
found  a  crowd  of  people  affembled  to 
contribute  their  afiiltance  in  extinguifli- 
ing  the  flames.  Several  members  of 
tiie  college  followed  his  example,  and 
happily  acomplilhed  their  efcape:  the 
chairman  himfelf  being  unwilling  to 
life  the  fame  expedient,  (rood  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  defcent, dubious  of  his 
own  agility,  and  dreading  the  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a  leap,  when  a  chair 
happening  to  pals,  he  laid  hold  on  the 
opportunity,  and  by  an  ex  -rtion  of  his 
mulcles  pitched  upon  rhe  top  of  the 
carriage,  which  w^s  immediately  over- 
turned in  the  kennel,  to  the  grievous 
annoy'a&teof  the  fare,  which  happened 
to  be  a  certain  effeminate  beau,  in  full 
drefs,  on  his  way  to  a  private  afTc:mr>!y« 

This  phantom  hearing  the  roifb 
over  head,  and  fHing  the  Qiork  of 
being  overthrown  ar  the  fame  time, 
thought  that  fome'whole  tenement  hart 
fallen  upon  the  chair,  and,  in  toe  ter- 
ror of  being  crufhed  ro  pieces,  mrererf 
^  z  a  a  fc,-t...!n 
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a  fcream  which  the  populace  fuppofed 
to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  woman, 
and  therefore  went  to  his  affiftance; 
while  the  chairmen,  inftead  of  mini- 
iterino;  to  his  occafions,  no  fooner  re- 
collected themfelves,  than  they  ran  in 
purfuit  of  their  overthrower,  who  be- 
*  ing  accultomed  to  efcape  from  bailiffs, 
(lived  into  a  dark  alley,  and  vanifhing 
in  a  trice,  was  notvifible  to  any  living 
j'oul,  until  he  appeared  next  day  on 
Tower  Hill. 

The  humane  part  of  the  mob,  who 
beftirred  themfelves  for  the  relief  of 
the  fuppofed  lady,  no  fooner  perceived 
their  miftake  in  the  appearance  of  the 
beau,  who  flared  around  him  with  hor- 
ror and  affright,  than  their  companion 
\vas  changed  into  mirth,  and  they 
began  to  pafs  a  great  many  unfavoury 
]ok«s  upon  Uis  misfortune,  which  they 
jiow  difcovered  no  inclination  to  alle- 
viate; and  he  found  himfelf  very  un- 
comfortably befet,  when  Pickle,  pitying 
liis  fmiation,  interpoied  in  his  behalf, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  chairmen  to  car- 
ry him  into  the  houfe  of  an  apothecary 
5n  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom  his  mi  f- 
chance  proved -a  very  advantageous  ac- 
cident; for  the  fright  operated  fo  vio- 
lently ypon  his  nerves,  that  he  was  feizeJ 
•with  a  delirium,  and  lay  a  whole  fort- 
night deprived  of  his  fcnfes;  during 
\vhich  period  he  was  not  neglecled  in 
point  of  medicines,  food,  and  alttn- 
tianc'e,  but  royally  regaled,  as  appeared 
Ijy  the  contents  of  his  landlord's  bill. 

Our  adventurer  having  feen  this  un- 
fortunate beau  fafely  houfed,  returned 
to  the  fcene  of  the  other  calamity; 
•which,  as  it  was  no  other  than  a  foul 
chimney,  foon  yielded  to  the  endea- 
vours of  the  family,  and  was  happily 
overcome,  without  any  other  bad  con- 
Sequence  than  that  of  alarming  the 
-.neighbours,  difturbing  the  college,  and 
<iifordering  the  brain  of  a  beau. 

Eager  to  be  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticular conftitutions  of  a  fociety  which 
ieemed  to  open  upon  him  by  degrees, 
'.Mr.  Pickle  did  not  fail  to  appear  at 
the  next  meeing,  when  feveral  peti- 
tions were  laid  before  the  board,  in 
behalf  of  thofe  members  who  were  con- 
fined in  the  prifons  of  the  Fleet,  Mar- 
fhalfea,  and  King's  Bench.  As  thofe 
unhappy  authors  ex  peeled  nothing  from 
their  brethren  but  advice  and  good  of- 
fices, which  did  not  concern  thepurfe, 
the  memorials  were  confidered  with 


great  care  and  humanity;  and, 
this  occafion,  Peregrine  had  it  in  his 
power  to  manifeft  his  importance  tQ 
the  community;  for  he  happened  to  be> 
acquainted  with  the  creditor  of  one  of 
the  prifor.ers,  and  knew  that  gentle- 
man's feverity  was  owing  to  his  refent- 
mtnt  at  the  behaviour  of  the  debtor, 
who  had  lampooned  him  in  print,  be- 
caufe  he  refufed  to  comply  with  a  frefh 
demand,  after  he  had  ient  him  money 
to  the  amount  of  a  confiderable  fum. 
Our  young  gentleman  therefore  under- 
ftanding  that  the  author  was  penitent, 
and  difpofed  to  make  a  reafonable  fub- 
miflion,  promifed  to  employ  his  in- 
fluence with  the  creditor  towards  an 
accommodation;  and  in  a  few  day* 
actually  obtained  his  releafe. 

The  focial  duties  being  difcharged, 
the  converfation  took  a  general  turn, 
and  feveral  new  productions  were  freely 
criticifed;  thofe  efpecially  which  be- 
longed to  authors  who  were  either  un- 
conne6led  with,  or  unknown  to  the  col- 
lege. Nor  did  the  profeflion  of  ftage- 
playing  efcape  the  cognizance  of  the 
aifembly :  a  deputation  of  the  moft  ju- 
dicious members  being  fent  weekly  to 
each  theatre,  with  a  view  of  making 
remarks  upon  the  performance  of  the 
nftors.  The  cenfors  for  the  preced- 
ing week  were  according  called  upon 
to  give  in  their  report;  and  the  play 
which  they  had  reviewed  was  the  Re- 
venge. 

f  Mr.  O^-/  faid  the  fecond  cenfor, 
take  him  all  in  all,  is  certainly  the 
moft  compleat  and  unblemiflied  per- 
former that  ever  appeared  on  our 
ftage,  notwithstanding  the  blind  ado- 
raiion  which  is  paid  to  his  rival.  I 
went  two  nights  ago,  with  an  exprefs 
defign  to  criticife  his  aclion  :  I  could 
find  no  room  for  cenfure,  but  infinite 
fubjecl:  for  admiration  and  applaufe. 
In  Pierre  he  is  great,  in  Othello  ex- 
cellent, but  in  Zanga  beyond  all  imi- 
tation. Over  and  above  the  diftinft- 
nefs  of  pronunciation,  the  dignity  of 
attitude,  and  expreffion  of  face,  his 
gtftures  are  fo  juft  and  fignificant, 
that  a  man,  though  utterly  bereft  of 
the  fenfe  of  hearing,  might,  by  fee- 
ing him  only,  underftand  the  mean- 
ing of  every  word  he  fpeaks.  Sure 
nothinor  can  be  more  exquifite  than, 
his  manner  of  telling  Ifabelia  how 
Alonzo  behaved  when  he  found  the 
incendiary  letter  which  &e  had  drop- 
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f  ped  by  the  Moor's  direction;  and 
'  when,  to  crown  his  vengeance,  he 
5  difcovers  himfelf  to  be  the  contriver 

*  of  all  the  mifchief  that  had  happened, 
.'  he  manifefts  a  perfect  mafter-piece  of 

*  aftion,    in   pronouncing   thefe  four 
'  little    monofyllables,    Know    tben^ 

*  "'twas- /.' 

Peregrine   having  eyed   the  critick 
fome    minutes;    *  I   fancy,'   faid   he, 

*  your  praife  muft  be  ironical,  becaufe, 
'  in  the  very  two  fituations  you  men- 
«  tion,  I  think  I  have  feen  that  player 
'  out-herod  Herod ;  or,  in  other  words, 

*  exceed  all  his  other  extravagancies. 

<  The  intention  of  the  author  is,  that 

*  the  Moor  fhould  communicate  to  his 
f  confidante   a   piece    of  information 

*  contained   in   a   few    lines;    which? 

*  doubtlefs,  ought  to  be  repeated  with. 
'  an  air  of  eagernefs  and  fatisfaftion, 
'  not  with  the  ridiculous    grimace  of 
f  a  monkey,  to  which,  met  nought,  his 
'  action  bore  an  intimate  refernblance 

<  in  uttering  this  plain  fentence  : 

<  —  "      he  took  it  up; 

*  But  fcarce  was  it  unfolded  to  his  fight, 

*  When  he,  as  if  an  arrow  pierc'd  his  eye, 

*  Started,  and  t  embling  dropp'd  it  on  the 

'  ground.' 

*  In  pronouncing  the  firft  two  words? 
:*  this   egregious    after    itoops   down, 
,*   and  fetms  to  take  up  fomething  from 
'  the  riage?  then  proceeding  to  repeat 

*  what  follows,  mimicks   the  manner 
,*  of  unfolding  a  letter  j  when  he  men- 
'  tions  the  fimile  of  an  arrow  piercing 
5  the  eye,  he  darts  his  fore- finger  to- 

*  wards  that  organ,  then  recoils  with 

*  great  violence  when  the  \vordjiarted 

*  is  exprefled;  and  when  he  comes  to 
5  trembling  dj-oppd  it  on  the  grqundy  he 
4  throws  all  his  limbs  into  a  tremulous 
c  motion,   and  Shakes   the  imaginary 

*  paper   from   his  hand.     The  latter 
'  part  of  the  defcription  is  carried  on 
'  with  the  fame  minute  gefticulation 
'  while  he  fays, 

*  Pale  and  aghaft  awhile  my  viclim  ftood, 

*  Difguis  d  a  figh  or  two,  and  puff'd  them 

*  from  him  j 
'  Then  rubb'd  his  brow,  and  tookit  up  again. 

'  The  player's  countenance  aflfumes  a 
'  wild  (tare,  he  fighs  twice  molt  pite- 

*  oufly,  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of 
'  fuffocation,  fcrubs  his  fore-head,  and 


bending  his  body,  apes  thea&ion  of 
fnatching  an  objecl  from  the  floor* 
Nor  is  this  dexterity  of  dumb-mew 
omitted,  when  he  concludes  his  inti- 
mation in  thefe  three  lines: 

At  firfr,  he  look'd  as  if  he  meant  to  read  it; 
But,  check'd  by  rifing  fears,  he  crulh'd  it 

'  thus,     '       . 
And  thruft  it,  like  an  adder,  in  his  boforfl. 

Here  the  judicious  performer  imi- 
tates the  confufion  and  concern  of 
Alonzo  j  feems  to  caft  his  eyes  upon 
fomething,  from  which  they  are  im- 
mediately withdrawn  with  horror 
and  precipitation;  then  fhutting  his 
fill  with  a  violent  fqueeze,  as  if  he 
intended  to  make  immediate  appHca- 
tolfabella's  nofe,  he  rams  it  in  his 
own  bofom,  with  all  the  horror  and 
agitation  of  a  thief  taken  in  the 
manner.  Were  the  player  debarred 
the  ufeof  fpeech,  and  obliged  to  aft 
to  the  eyes  only  of  the  audience,  this 
mimickry  might  be  a  neceflary  con- 
veyance of  his  meaning;  but  when 
he  is  at  liberty  to  fignify  his  ideas 
by  language,  nothing  can  be  more 
trivial,  forced,  unnatural,  and  an- 
tick,  than  this  fuperfluous  mum- 
mery. Not  that  I  would  exclude 
from  the  reprefentation  the  graces  of 
action,  without  which  the  choiceft 
fentiments,  cloathed  in  the  molt  ex- 
quifite  expreflion,  would  appear  un- 
animated  and  infipid;  but  thefe  are 
as  different  from  this  ridiculous  bur- 
lefque,  as  is  the  demeanor  of  a  Tully 
in  the  roftrum,  from  the  tricks  of  a 
Jack-pudding  on  a  mountebank's 
itage  :  and  for  the  truth  of  what  I  al- 
ledge,  I  appeal  to  the  obfervation  of 
any  perfon  who  has  confidered  the 
elegance  of  attitude  and  propriety 
of  gefture,  as  they  are  univerfally 
acknowledged  in  the  real  characters 
of  life.  Indeed,  I  have  known  a 
Gafcon,  whofe  limbs  were  as  elo- 
quent as  his  tongue  :  he  never  men- 
tioned the  word  Jleep  without  reclin- 
ing his  head  upon  his  hand;  when 
he  had  occafion  to  talk  of  an  horfe, 
he  always  ftarted  up  and  trotted 
acrofs  the  room,  except  when  he  was 
fo  fituated  that  he  could  riot  ftir 
without  incommoding  the  company, 
and  in  that  cafe  he  contented  himfelf 
with  neighing  aloud  :  if  a  dog  hap- 
pened to  be  the  iubjeit  of  his  con- 
•  verfation, 
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verfation,  he  wagged  his  tail,  and 
grinned  in  a  moft  iignificant  manner; 
and  one  day  he  exprefTed  his  defire 
of  going  backwards  with  fuch  na- 
tural imitation  of  his  purpofe,  that 
every  body  in  the  room  rirmly  be- 
lieved he  had  a&ual-ly  overfnot  him- 
felf,  and  fortified  their  noftriis  ac- 
cordingly. Vet  no  man  ever  looked 
upon  this  virtuofo  to  be  the  rtandard 
of  propriety  in  point  of  fpeaking  and 
deportment.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confeis  the  player  in  <jueftion  would, 
by  dint  of  thele  qualifications,  make 
a  very  good  figure  in  the  character  of 
Pantaloon's  lacquey,  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  Perieus  and  Andromeda, 
and  perhaps  might  acquire  feme  re- 
putation, by  turning  the  Revenge  in- 
to a  pantomime^  in  which  cafe,  -I 
would  adviie  him  to  come  upon  the 
ftage,  provided  with  an  handful  of 
fiour,  in  order  to  befmear  his  face, 
when  he  pronounces  pale  andagbajt, 
&c.  and  methinks  ne  ought  to  «1- 
lultrate  the  adder  with  an  hideous 
hifs.  But  let  us  now  come  to  the 
other  fituation,  in  which  thit;  modern 
JEfopus  is  fuppofed  to  diilinguifh 
himfelf  fomuchi  i  mean  that  fame  e- 
claircijjemeut  comprehended  in,  Know 

then,  'twas /.     His   manner,   I 

own,  may  be  altered  linceil  was  pre- 
fent  at  thereprefentation  ot  that  per- 
formance: but  certain  I  am,  when 
I   beheld   him  in   that  critical  con- 
juncture, his  behaviour  appeared  to 
me  fo  uncouth,    that  I  really  ima- 
gined he  was  vifited  by  fomeepilep- 
tick  diftemper;  for  he  ftood  totter- 
ing and  gafping  for  the  fpace  of  two 
minutes,  like  a  man  fuddcnjy  ftvuck 
with    the  palfyj    and   after  vaiious 
diftortions  and   fide  ihakings,  as  if 
he  had  got  fleas  in  his  doublet,  heav- 
ed up  from  his  lungs  the  letter/,  like 
a  huge  anchor  from  foul  ground.1 
This  criticiim  was  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  college,   who  had  no 
great   veneration    for   the    player    in 
queftion  j    and    his    admirer,  without 
making  any  reply,  aiked  in  a  whifper, 
of  the  gentleman  who  fat  next  to  him,  if 
Pickle  had  not  offered  fume  production 
to  the  ftage,  and  met  with  arepulle. 


C  H  A  P.     X. 

THE   YOVNtf     GENTLEMAN     IS     IN' 


TRODUCED  TO  A  VIRTUOSO  OT 
THE  FIRST  ORDER,.  Afl  D  COM- 
MENCES YELPER. 

HITHERTO  Peregrine  had  pro- 
fefled  himielf  an  author,  without 
reaping  the  fruits  of  that  occupation, 
except  the  little  fame  he  hnd  acquired 
by  his  late  fatire  $  but  now  he  thought 
it  high  time  to  weigh  folid pudding a- 
galnjl  empty  praife  $  and  therefore  en- 
gaged with  fbme  booklellers  in  a  cer- 
tain translation,  which  he  obliged  hirn- 
felf  to  perform  for  the  confideration  of 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  articles 
of  agreement  being  drawn,  he  began , 
his  tafk  with  great  eagernefs  ;  rofe  early 
in  the  morning  to  his  work,  at  which 
he  laboured  all  day  long  ;  went  abroad 
with  the  bats  in  the  evening,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  coffee- houfe,  where  he 
amufed  himlelf  with  the  newfpapers 
and  converfation  till  nine  o'clock; 
then  he  retired  to  his  own  apartment, 
and  after  a  flight  repatt,  betook  himfelf 
to  reft,  that  he  might  be  able  to  un- 
rooft  with  the  cock.  This  fudden  change 
frojn  his  former  way  of  life  agreed  ib 
ill  with  his  difpofition,  thar,  for  th« 
firlt  time,  he  was  troubled  with  flatu- 
lencies and  indigeftion,  which  produced 
anxiety  and  dejection  of  fpints ;  and 
the  nature  of  his  fituation  began  in 
fome  meafure  to  diicompofe  his  brain} 
a  difcovery  which  he  no  fooner  made, 
than  he  had  recourfe  to.  the  advice  of  a 
young  phyfician,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  college  of  authors,  at  this  time 
one  of  ourhero'smoft  intimate  acquain- 
tance. 

The  fon  of  ^Efculapius  having  con- 
fidered  his  cafe,  imputed  his  disorder 
to  the  right  caufe,  namely,  want  of 
exerciie  ;  dilfuaded  him  from  fuch  clofe 
application  toftudy,  until  he  mould  be 
gradually  familiarized  to  a  fedentary 
Ijfe;  advifed  him  to  enjoy  his  friend 
and  his  bottle  in  moderation,  and  wean 
hirnfeif  from  his  former  cuftoms  by- 
degrees;  and,  above  3!!  things,  to  rife 
immediately  after  his  firrl  fleep,  and  ex- 
ercifehimfelf  in  a  morning's  walk.  In 
order  to  render  this  laft  part  of  the 
prefcription  the  more  palatable,  the 
doctor  promifed  to  attend  him  in  thele 
early  excurfions, and  even  to  introduce 
him  to  a  certain  perfonage  of  note, 
who  gave  a  fort  of  publick  breakfaliing 
to  the  minor  virtuofi  of  the  age,  and 
often  employed  his  intertitin  behalf  «f 
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thofewho  properly  cultivated  his  coun- 
tenance and  approbation. 

Thispropofal  was  extremely  accept- 
able to  our  young  gentleman  ;  who, 
belides  the  advantage  which  might  ac- 
crue to  him  frdm  fuch  a  valuable  con- 
nection, forefaw  much  entertainment 
and  fatisfaclion  in  the  difcourfe  of  fo 
many  learned  guefts.  Theoccafjons  of 
his  health  and  intereft,  moreover,  coin- 
cided in  another  circumftance  j  themi- 
nifter's  levee  being  kept  betimes  in  the 
morning}  fothat  he  could  perform  his 
walk,  yield  his  attendance,  and  break- 
falt  at  this  philofophical  board,  with- 
out encroaching  a  great  deal  upon  his 
other  avocations. 

Meafures  being  thus  preconcerted, 
the  phyfician  conducted  our  adventurer 
to  the  houfe  of  this  celebrated  fage,  to 
whom  he  recommended  him  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  genius  and  taite,  who  craved 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance:  but 
he  had  previoufly  fmoothed  the  way  to 
his  introduction,  by  reprefenting  Pere- 
grine as  a  young  fellow  of  great  ambi- 
tion, fpirit,  and  addrefs,  who  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world  j  that 
therefore  he  would  be  a  creditable  ad- 
dition to  the  fubordinates  of  fuch  a  pa- 
tron ;  and  by  his  qualifications,  intre- 
pidity, and  warmth  of  temper,  turn 
out  a  confummate  herald  of  his  fame. 
.  Upon  thefe  considerations,  he  met 
with  a  moft  engaging  recepiion  from 
the  entertainer,  who  was  a  well-bred 
man,  of  feme  learning,  generofity,  and 
taftej  but  his  foible  was,  the  dtMire  of 
being  thought  the  inimitable  pattern 
of  afl  three. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  acquire  and 
fupport  this  character,  that  his  houfe 
was  open  toa!l  thole  who  had  any  pre- 
terifions  to  literatuir ;  cunfequemly  he 
was  furroimcSed  by  a  Grange  variety  of 
pretenders;  but  none  were  ditcourag- 
ed,  becauib  he  knew  that  even  the  mod 
infignincant  might, in  fome  m.ipe,  con- 
duce to  the  propagation  of  his  praile. 
A  babbler,  though  he  cannot  run  upon 
the  fcent,  may  Ipring  the  game,  and 
by  his  yelping  help  to  fill  up  the  cry  : 
no  wonder,  then,  thata  youth  of  Pickle's 
accomplishments  was  admitied,  and 
even  invited  into  the  pack.  After 
having  enjoyed  a  very  fliort  private  au- 
dience in  theclofet,  our  young  gentle- 
man was  fhewn  into  another  room, 
where  half  a  dozen  of  his  fellow-adhe- 
rents wailed  for  their  Maecenas  j  who 


in  a  few  minutes  appeared,  with  a  moft 
gracious  afpeft  received  the  compli- 
ments of  the  morning,  and  fat  down 
to  breakfafl  in  the  midft  of  them  with- 
out any  farther  ceremony. 

The  converfation  at  firft  turned  upon 
the  weather,  which  was  invelligated  in 
a  very  philofophical  manner  by  one  of 
the  company,  who  feemcd  to  have  con- 
fulterl  all  the  barometers  and  thermo- 
meters tlvat  ever  were  invented,  before 
he  would  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was 
a  chill  morning.  This  fubjecl  be- 
ing accurately  difcufled,  the  chief  en- 
quired about  the  news  of  the  learned 
world ;  and  his  inclination  was  no 
fooner  exprefied,  than  every  gueft  open- 
ed his  mouth,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
curiofity  :  but  he  that  firft  captivated 
his  attention  was  a  meagre,  fhrivelled 
antiquary,  who  looked  like  an  animat- 
ed mummy,  which  had  been  fcorched 
among  the  lands  of  the  defart.  He  told 
the  patron,  that  he  had  by  accident  met 
with  a  medal,  which,  though  it  was 
defaced  by  time,  hs  would  venture  to 
pronounce  a  genuine  antique,  from  the' 
ringing  and  talte  of  the  metal,  as  well 
as  from  the  colour  and  competition  of 
the  rurt  :  fo  faying,  he  produced  a  piece' 
ot  copper  coin,  fo  confumed  and  dif- 
guifed  by  age,  that  fcarce  a  veftige  of 
the  Imprertion  was  to  be  perceived. 
Naverthelefs,  this  connoifleur  pretend- 
ed to  dittinguima  face  in  profile,  from 
which  he  concluded  that  the  piece  was 
of  the  Upper  Empire,  and  on  the  revene 
he  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  bulb 
of  the  fpeflr,  and  part  of  the  parazont- 
um,  which  were  the  infignia  of  the 
Roman  Virtus,  together  with  the  frag- 
ment of  one  fold  ot  the  multicium  in 
which  Hie  was  cloathed.  He  likewife 
had  difcovered  an  angle  of  the  letter  Nj 
and  at  fome  diltance  an  entire  I :  from 
thefe  circumftances  conjecturing,  and 
indeed  concluding,  that  the  medal  was 
it  ruck,  by  Severus,  in  honour  of  the 
victory  he  obtained  over  his  rival  Ni- 
g?r,  after  he  had  forced  the  paiTes  of 
Mount  Taurus.  This  criticiiin  feern- 
ed  very  fatlsfactory  to  the  entertainer, 
who  having  examined  the  coin  by  the 
help  of  his  fpeflack's,  plainly  difcern- 
ed  me  particulars  which  the  owner  had 
mentioned,  and  was  pleafed  to  term 
his  account  of  tne  matter  a  very  in- 
genious explanation. 

The  curiofity  was  circulated  through 

the   hands  of  all   prdent;  and    every 

virtuoio, 
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virtuofo,  in  his  turn,  licked  the  cap- 
per, and  rung  it  upon  the  hearth,  de- 
claring his  allent  to  the  judgment  which 
had  been  pronounced.  At  length  it 
fell  under  the  infpec~Hon  of  our  young 
gentleman;  who,  though  no  antiqua- 
rian, was  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  current  coin  of  his  own  country, 
and  no  fooner  caft  his  eyes  upon  the 
valuable  antique,  than  he  affirned, 
•without  hefitation,  that  it  was  no  other 
than  the  ruins  of  an  English  farthing, 
aad  that  fame  fpear,  parazonium,  and 
multicium,  the  remains  of  the  emblems 
and  drapery  with  which  the  figure  of 
Britannia  is  delineated  on  our  copper 
money. 

This  hardy  afleveration  feemed  to 
difconcert  the  patron,  while  it  incenfed 
themedalift,  who  grinning  like  an  en- 
raged baboon,  *  What  d'ye  tell  me  of 
a  brafs  farthing  ?'  laid  he.  *  Did 
you  ever  know  modern  brafs  of  fuch 
a  relifti  ?  Do  but  talte  it,  young  gen- 
tleman; and  fure  I  am,  if  yow  have 
ever  been  eonverfant  with  fubje&s  of 
this  kind,  you  will  find  as  wide  a 
difference  in  the  favour  between  this 
and  an  Englifh  farthing,  as  can  pof- 
fibly  be  perceived  betwixt  an  onion 
and  a  turnip  :  befides,  this  medal  has 
the  true  Corinthian  ring ;  then  the 
attitude  is  upright,  whereas  that  of 
Britannia  is  reclining  ;  and  how  is  it 
poflible  to  miftake  a  branch  of  palm 
for  a  parazonium?' 
All  the  reft  of  the  company  efpoufed 
the  virtuofo's  fide  of  the  queftion,  be- 
caufe  the  reputation  of  each  was  con- 
cerned. The  patron  finding  himfelf  in 
the  fame  circumftance,  affumed  a  fo- 
lemnity  of  feature,  dafhed  with  a  finall 
mixture  of  difpleafure,  and  told  Pere- 
grine, that  as  he  had  not  made  that 
branch  ot  literature  his  particular  ftudy, 
he  was  not  furprized  to  fee  him  mif- 
taken  in  his  opinion.  Pickle  imme- 
diately underftood  the  reproof.  Though 
he  was  mocked  at  the  vanity  or  infa- 
tuation of  his  entertainer  and  fellow- 
guefts,  aflced  pardon  for  his  prefump- 
tion,  which  was  accordingly  excufed, 
in  consideration  of  his  inexperience; 
and  the  Englifh  farthing  dignified  with 
the  title  of  a  true  antique. 

The  nextperfon  that  addrefled  him- 
felf to  the  chief  was  a  gentleman  of  a 
very  mathematical  turn,  who  valued 
himfelf  upon  the  improvements  he  had 
made  in  feveral  doraeftick  machines, 


and  now  prefented  the  plan  of  a 
contrivance  for  cutting  cabbages,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  would  lecure  the  (tock 
againlt  the  rotting  rain,  and  enable  it 
to  produce  a  plenteous  after- crop  of 
delicious  fprouts.  In  this  important 
machine  he  had  united  the  whole  me- 
chanick  powers,  with  fuch  maffy  com- 
plication of  iron  and  wood,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  moved  without 
the  afliftance  of  an  horie,  and  a  road 
made  for  the  convenience  of  the  draught. 
Thefe  objections  were  fo  obvious,  that 
they  occurred  at  firft  fight  to  the  in- 
fpc&or- general,  who  greatly  commend- 
ed the  invention,  which,  he  obferved, 
might  be  applied  to  feveral  other  ufeful 
purpofes,  could  it  once  be  rendered  a 
little  more  portable  and  commodious. 

The  inventor,  who  had  not  forefeen 
thefe  difficulties,  was  not  prepared  to 
furmount  them ;  but  he  took  the  hint  in 
good  part,  and  promifed  to  talk  his  abi- 
lities anew,  in  altering  the  conftitution 
of  his  defign.  Not  but  that  he  under- 
went fome  fevere  irony  from  the  reft  of 
the' virtuofi,  who  complimented  him  up- 
on the  momentous  improvement  he  had 
made,  by  which  a  family  might  fave  a 
dim  of  greens  in  a  quarter,  for  fo  tri- 
fling an  expence  as  that  of  purchafing, 
working,  and  maintaining,  fuch  a  ftu- 
pendous  machine:  but  no  man  was  ever 
more  farcaftick  in  his  remarks  upon  this 
piece  of  mechanifm  than  the  naturalift, 
who  next  appealed  to  the  patron's  ap- 
probation for  a  curious  difquifition  he 
had  made  touching  the  procreation  of 
muck  flies,  in  which  he  had  laid  down 
a  curious  method  of  collecting,  preferr- 
ing, and  hatching,  the  eggs  of  thefe  in- 
fects, even  in  the  winter,  by  certain, 
modifications  of  artificial  heat.  The 
nature  of  this  difcovery  was  no  fooner 
communicated,  than  Peregrine,  xinable 
to  contain  himfelf,  was  feized  with  a  fit 
of  laughter,  which  infefted  every  per- 
fon  at  the  table,  the  landlord  himfelf 
not  excepted,  who  found  it  impoflible 
to  preferve  his  wonted  gravity  of  face. 

Such  unmannerly  mirth  did  not  fail 
to  mortify  the  philofopher  ;  who,  after 
fome  paufe,  during  which,  indigna- 
tion and  difdain  were  painted  in  his 
countenance,  reprehended  our  young 
gentleman  for  his  unphilofophical  be- 
haviour, and  undertook  to  prove,  that 
the  fubjecl:  of  his  enquiry  was  of  infi- 
nite confequence  to  the  progrefs  and 
increale  of  natural  knowledge :  but  he 
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found  no  quarter  From  the  vengeful  en- 
gineer, who  now  retorted  his  ironical 
compliments  with  great  emphafis,  upon 
this  hot-bed  for  the  generation  of  ver- 
min, and  adviied  him  to  lay  the  whole 
procefs  before  the  Royal  Society,  which 
would,  doubtlefs,  prefent  him  with  a 
medal,  and  give  him  a  place  among 
their  memoirs,  as  a  diftinguifhed  pro- 
moter of  the  ufeful  arts.  '  If,'  faid  he, 
'  you  had  employed  your  ftudies  in 
'  finding  out  fome  effectual  method  to 
'  deftroy  thofe  infects  which  prejudice 
'  and  annoy  mankind,  in  all  probabi- 

*  lity  you   muft  have  been    contented 
1  with  the  contemplation    of  the  good 

*  you  had  done ;  but  this  curious  ex- 
'  pedient  for  multiplying  maggots,  will 

*  iurely  intitleyou  to  an  honourable  rank 

*  in  the  lift  of  learned  philolbphers.' — 
'  I  don't  wonder,'  replied  the  naturalift, 
'  that  you  mould  be  fo  much  averfe  to 
'  the  propagation  of  infects,  becaufe,  in 
'  all  likelihood,  you  are  afraid  that  they 

*  will  not  leave  you  a  cabbage  to  cut 
'  down  with  the  fame  miraculous  ma- 

*  chine.' — *  Sir,'  anfwered  the  mecha- 
nick,  with  great  bitternefs  of  voice  and 
afpecl,    «   if  the  cabbage  be  as  light- 

*  headed  as  fome  muck-worm  philo- 
<  fophers,  it  will  not  be  worth  cutting 

*  down.' — '  I  never  difpute  upon  cab- 
'  bage  with  the  fon  of  a  cucumber,' 
faid  the  fly-breeder,  alluding  to  the  pe- 
digree of  his  antagoniftj    who,  impa- 
tient of  the  affront,  ftarted  up  with  fury 
in   his    looks,    exclaiming,  «  'Sdeath ! 

*  meaning  me,  Sir  ?* 

Here  the  patron,  perceiving  things 
drawing  towards  a  rupture,  interpofed 
his  authority,  rebuking  them  for  their 
intemperance,  and  recommending  to  them 
amity  and  concord  againft  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  of  the  age,  who  took  all  oppor- 
tunities of  ridiculing  and  difcouraging 
the  adherents  of  knowledge  and  philo- 
fbphy.  After  this  exhortation,  they  had 
no  pretence  for  carrying  on  the  difpute, 
which  was  dropped  in  all  appearance, 
though  the  mechanick  ftill  retained  his 
refentment  5  and  after  bieakfait,  when 
the  company  broke  up,  accotted  his  ad- 
veriary  in  the  ttreet,  deiiring  to  know 
how  he  durft  be  fo  infolent  as  to  make 
that  fcurrilous  reflection  upon  his  fa- 
mily. The  fly-fancier,  thus  queftioned, 
accufed  the  mathematician  of  having 
been  the  aggreflor,  in  likening  his  head 
to  a  light  cabbage  ;  and  here  the  alcer- 
cation  being  renewed,  the  engineer  pro- 


ceeded to  the  illuftration  of  his  mecha- 
nicks,  tilting  up  his  hand  like  a  ba- 
lance, thrufting  it  forward  by  way  of 
lever,  embracing  the  naturalirt's  nofe 
like  a  wedge  betwixt  two  of  his  fin- 
gers, and  turning  it  round  with  the 
momentum  of  a  fcrew  or  peritiochium. 
Had  they  been  obliged  to  decide  the 
difpute  with  equal  arms,  the  afiailant 
would  have  had  great  advantage  over 
the  other,  who  was  very  much  his 
inferior  in  mufcular  ftrength  j  but  the 
philofopher  being  luckily  provided  with 
a  cane,  no  fooner  difengaged  himfelf 
from  this  opprobrious  application,  than 
he  handled  his  weapon  with  great  dex- 
terity about  the  head  and  fhoulders  of 
hisantagoniitj  who  finding  this  mower 
of  blows  very  difagreeable,  was  fain. 
to  betake  himfelf  to  his  heels  for  fhel- 
ter.  and  was  purfued  by  the  angry 
viclor,  who  chafed  him  from  one  end 
of  the  (treet  to  the  other,  affording 
unfpeakable  fatisfaction  to  the  multi- 
tude, as  well  as  to  our  hero  and  to  his 
introduclor,  who  were  fpeftators  of  the 
whole  fcene. 

Thus  was  our  adventurer  initiated 
in  the  fociety  of  Yelpers,  though  he 
did  not  as  yet  fully  underitand  the  na- 
ture of  his  office,  which  was  explained 
by  the  young  phyfician,  who  chid  him 
for  his  blunt  behaviour  in  the  cafe  of 
the  medal  ;  and  gave  him  to  under- 
ftand,  that  their  patron's  favour  was 
neither  to  be  gained  nor  pteiei ved  by 
any  man  that  would  pretend  to  con- 
vict him  of  a  miitake:  he  therefore 
coun felled  him  to  refpeft  this  foible, 
and  cultivate  the  old  gentleman  with 
all  the  zeal  and  veneration  which  a 
regard  to  his  own  character  would 
permit  him  to  pay.  This  talk  was  the 
eafier  to  one  of  our  young  gentleman's 
pliant  difpofition,  becaufe  the  virtuofa's 
behaviour  was  abfolutely  free  from  that 
infolent  felf-conceit,  which  he  could 
not  bear  without  difgull :  the  fenior 
was,  on  the  contrary,  mild  and  bene- 
ficent j  and  Pickle  was  rather  pleafed 
than  fhocked  at  his  weaknefs,  becaufe 
it  flattered  his  vanity  with  the  fuppo- 
{ition  of  his  own  fuperior  fenfe. 

Cautioned  in  this  manner,  Peregrine 
profited  fo  much  by  his  infinuating 
qualifications,  that,  in  a  very  little 
time,  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  chief  favourites  of  the  patron,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  a  fmall  occafional 
poem  j  and  every  body  believed  he 
3  A  would 
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would  reap  the  fruits  of  his  attach- 
ment among  the  firft  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman's dependants. 


CHAP.    XI. 

'PEREGRINE  FINDING  HIM  SELF  NEG- 
LECTED BY  SIR.  STEADY  STKER- 
VVELL, EXPOSTULATES  WITH  HIM 
IN  A  LETTER  ;  IN  CON  S  EQJJ E.NCE 
OF  WHICH,  HE  IS  FORBID  HIS 
HOUSE,  LOSES  HIS  PENSION,  AND 
INCURS  THE  CHARGE  OF  LU- 
NACY. 

THIS  profpecl  of  fuccefs,  toge- 
ther with  his  expectations  from 
the  minifter,  whom  he  did  not  neglect, 
helped  to  comfort  him  under  the  re- 
verie of  fortune  which  he  had  under- 
gone, and  the  uncertainty  of  the  law- 
fuit,  which  he  (till  maintained  for  the 
recovery  of  his  ten  thoufand  pounds. 
The  lawyers,  indeed,  continued  to 
drain  his  pocket  of  money,  while  they 
filled  his  brain  with  unfubftantial  hopej 
and  he  was  actually  obliged  to  borrow 
money  from  his  bookfeller,  on  the 
ftrength  of  the  tranflation,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  the  demands  of  thofe  ravenous 
harpies,  racherthan  lay  the  mifanthrope 
under  any  difficulties,  or  haverecourfe 
to  his  friend  Hatchway,  who  lived  at 
the garrifon,  entirely  ignorant  of  his  di- 
flrefs.  This  was  not  at  all  alleviated 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Indiaman  in 
which  he  had  adventured  feven  hun- 
dred pounds,  as  we  have  already  ol>- 
lerved  j  for  he  was  given  to  underftand, 
that  the  borrower  was  left  dangeroufly 
ill  at  Bombay  when  the  fhip  failed, 
and  that  his  chance  for  retrieving  his 
money  was  extremely  (lender. 

So  fituated,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofcd 
that  he  led  a  life  of  tranquillity,  though 
he  made  a  fhift  to  ftruggle  with  the 
remonftrances  of  misfortune  :  yet  fuch 
a  gufh  of  affliction  would  fometimes 
rufh  upon  his  thought,  as  overwhelmed 
all  the  ideas  of  his  hope,  and  funk  him 
to  the  very  bottom  of  defpondence. 
Every  equipage  that  palled  him  in  the 
ftreet,  every  perfon  of  rank  and  for- 
tune that  occurred  to  his  view,  recalled 
the  gay  images  of  his  former  life,  with 
fuch  mortifying  reflection  as  (tabbed 
him  to  the  very  foul.  He  lived,  there- 
fore, inceflantlyexpoied  to  all  the  pangs 
«f  envy  and  difquieti  Whea  I  fay 


envy,  I  do  not  mean  that  fordid  paf- 
fion,  in  confequence  of  which  a  man 
repines  at  his  neighbour's  fuccefs,  how- 
foever  deferved  j  but  that  felf-torment- 
ing  indignation  which  is  infpired  by 
the  profperity  of  folly,  ignorance,  and 
vice.  Without  the  intervening  gleams 
of  enjoyment,  which  he  felt  in  tbecon- 
verfation  cf  a  few  friends,  he  could  not 
have  fupported  his  exiftence  j  or,  at 
le:ift,  he  mull  have  fuffered  fome  vio- 
lent difcompofure  of  the  brain  :  but 
one  is  ftill  finding  fome  circumftance 
of  alleviation,  even  in  the  worft  of  con- 
jectures j  and  Pickle  was  fo  ingenious 
in  thefe  refearches,  that  he  maintained 
a  good  battle  with  difappointment,  till 
the  revolution  of  the  term  at  which  he 
had  received  his  penfion  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds. 

However,  feeing  the  day  elapfe,  with- 
out touching  his  allowance,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  fignificant  method  of  pre- 
fenting  himfelf  at  the  minifter's  levee, 
when  the  year  was  expired  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  Steady,  reminding  him  of 
his  fituation  and  promife,  and  giving 
him  to  underftand,  that  his  occafions 
were  fuch  as  compelled  him  to  demand 
his  falary  for  the  enfuing  year. 

In  the  morning  after  this  letter  was 
conveyed,  the  author  went  to  his  ho- 
nour's houfe,  in  expectation  of  being 
admitted  by  particular  order  j  but  was 
mittaken  in  his  hope,  the  minifter  not 
being  vifible.  He  then  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  levee,  in  hopes  of  being 
clofettedj  but  though  he  took  all  op- 
portunities of  watching  Sir  Steady's 
eyes,  he  could  not  obtain  one  glance, 
and  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him 
retire,  without  being  favoured  with 
the  lead  notice.  Thefe  circumftances 
of  wilful  neglect:  were  not  over  and 
above  agreeable  to  our  young  hero, 
who,  in  the  agonies  of  vexation  and 
refentment,  went  home,  and  compofed 
a  moft  acrimonious  remonftrance  to  his 
honour ;  in  confequence  of  which  he 
was  not  only  deprived  of  all  preten- 
fions  to  a  private  audience,  but  ex- 
prefsly  denied  admittance  on  a  public 
day,  by  Sir  Steady's  own  order. 

This  prohibition,  which  announced 
his  total  ruin,  filled  him  with  rage, 
horror,  and  defpair:  he  infulted  the 
porter  who  fignified  the  minifter's  com- 
mand, ihreatening  to  chaftife  him  up- 
on the  fpot  for  his  prefumption,  and 
vented  the  moil  virulent  imprecations 

upon 
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upon  his  mafter,  to  the  aftonifhment  of 
thofe  who  chanced  to  enter  during  this 
conference.  Having  exhaufted  himfelf 
in  thefe  vain  exclamations,  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings  in  a  moft  frantick  con- 
dition, biting  his  lips  fo  that  the  blood 
ran  from  his  mouth,  dafhing  his  head 
and  fifts  againft  the  fides  of  his  chim- 
ney, and  weeping  with  the  moft  bitter 
expreffions  of  woe. 

Pipes,  whofe  perception  had  been 
juft  fufficient  to  let  him  fee  that  there 
was  fome  difference  between  the  pre- 
fent  and  former  fituation  of  his  matter, 
overhearing  his  tranfports,  eflayed  to 
enter  his  apartment,  with  a  view  of 
adminiftering  confolation  ;  and  finding 
the  door  locked  on  the  infide,  deiired 
admittance,  protefting  that  otherwiie 
he  would  down  with  the  bulk- head  in 
the  turning  of  an  handfpike.  Peregrine 
ordered  him  to  retire,  on  pain  of  his 
difpleafure,  and  fwore  that  if  he  fliould 
offer  to  break  open  the  door,  he  would 
inftantly  moot  him  through  the  head. 
Tom,  without  paying  the  leaft  regard 
to  this  injunction,  fet  himfelf  at  work 
immediately.  His  mafter,  exafperated 
at  his  want  of  reverence  and  refpect, 
which  in  his  prefent  paroxifm  appear- 
ed with  the  moft  provoking  aggrava- 
tion, flew  into  his  clofet,  and  match- 
ing up  one  of  his  piftols  already  loaded, 
no  fooner  faw  his  valet  enter  the  apart- 
ment, in  confequence  of  having  forced 
the  lock,  than  he  prefented  *"ull  at  his 
face,  and  drew  the  trigger.  Happily 
the  priming  flamed  in  the  pan,  with- 
out communicating  with  the  charge  j 
fo  that  his  furious  purpofe  did  not  take 
effect  upon  the  countenance  of  honelt 
Pipes;  who,  difregardful  of  the  attempt, 
though  he  knew  the  contents  of  the 
piece,  aflced,  without  the  leaft  altera- 
tion of  feature,  if  it  muft  be  foul  wea- 
ther through  the  whole  voyage. 

Peregrine,  mad  as  he  was,  repented 
of  his  mifchievous  intent  againll  fuch 
a  faithful  adherent,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  execution  j  and  had  it  proved 
fatal,  according  to  the  defign,  in  ail 
probability  he  would  have  applied  an- 
other to  his  own  head.  There  are  cer- 
tain confiderations  that  ftrike  upon  the 
mind  with  irrefiftible  force,  even  in  the 
midft  of  it's  diftraction  j  the  momen- 
tary recollection  of  fome  particular 
fcene,  occafioned  by  the  features  of 
the  devoted  victim,  hath  often  ftruck 
the  dagger  from  the  affaflln's  hand, 
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By  fuch  an  impulfe  was  Pipes  protected 
from  any  repeated  effort  of  his  matter's 
rage;  the  friendly  caufe  of  his  prefent 
disobedience  flafhed  upon  the  conviction 
of  Peregrine,  when  he  beheld  the  rug- 
ged front  of  his  valet,  in  which  allb 
ftood  difcloied  his  long  and  -faithful 
fervice,  together  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  deceafed  commodore. 

Though  his  wrath  was  immediately 
fuppreffed,  and  his  heart  torn  with  re- 
inorfe  for  what  he  had  done,  his  brows 
remained  Itill  contracted  j  and  darting 
a  moft  ferocious  regard  at  the  intruder, 
Villain  !'  faid  he,  '  how  dare  you  treat 
me  with  fuch  difrefpect  ?' — '  Why 
monldn't  I  lend  a  hand  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  ftiip,*  anfwered  the 
mruffled  Pipes,  f  when  there  is  more 
fail  than  ballaft  aboard,  and  the  pi- 
Jot  quits  the  helm  in  defpair  ?  What 
fignifies  one  or  two  broken  voyages, 
fo  Jong  as  our  timbers  are  ftrong, 
and  our  veffel  in  good  trim  ;  if  me 
Joies  upon  one  tack,  mayhap  (he 
may  gain  upon  t'other;  and  I'll  be 
damn'd  if  one  day  or  other  we  don*t 
fetch  up  our  leeway:  as  for  the 
matter  of  provifion,  you  have  ftarted 
a  pretty  good  ftock  of  money  into 
my  hold,  and  you  are  welcome  to 
hoift  it  up  again  when  you  wool  ?* 
Here  Tom  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Crabtree,  who  feeing 
Peregrine  with  a  piftol  in  his  hand, 
and  Inch  wild  cliforder  in  his  looks  j 
his  head,  hands,  and  mouth,  befmear- 
ed  with  blood  ;  and  moreover,  fmell- 
ing  the  gunpowder  which  had  been 
bumi  ;  actually  believed  he  had  either 
committed,  or  was  bent  upon  murder, 
and  accordingly  retreated  down  ftairs 
with  infinite  difpatch.  All  his  fpeed 
could  not  convey  him  without  the  reach 
of  Pipes,  who  overtaking  him  in  his 
paffage,  carried  him  back  into  his  ma- 
tter's apartment,  obferving  by  the  way, 
that  this  was  no  time  to  flieer  off,  when 
his  confort  ftood  in  need  of  his  aflilt- 
ance. 

There  was  fomething  fo  ruefully  fe- 
vere  in  the  countenance  of  Cadwalla- 
der,  thus  compelled,  that  at  any  other 
time  our  hero  would  have  laughed  at 
his  concern  ;  but  at  prelent  there  was 
nothing  rifible  in  his  difpofition:  he 
had,  however,  Jaidafide  his  piftol,  and 
endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  com- 
pofe  his  internal  difturbance;  for  he 
could  not  utter  one  fyllable  to  the  mi- 
3  A  x  fanthropej 
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fantlirope,  but  flood  ftaring  at  him  in 
filence,  with  a  moit  delirious  afpect. 
This  did  not  tend  to  difpel  the  difmay 
of  his  friend;  who,  after  fome  recol- 
Jection,  '  I  wonder,'  faid  he,  '  that  you 
'  have  never  killed  your  man  before. 
*  Pray  how  may  you  have  dilpofed  of 
'  the  body?'  Pickle  having  recovered 
the  faculty  of  fpcech,  ordered  his  lac- 
quey out  of  the  room,  and  in  a  moft 
incoherent  detail,  made  Crabtree  ac- 
quainted with  the  perfidious,  conduct  of 
the  minifter. 

Thecontidanie  was  very  glad  to  find 
his  fears  difappointed ;  for  he  had  really 
concluded,  that  fome  life  was  loft. 
Perceiving  the  youth  too  much  agitat- 
ed to  be  treated  hy  him  in  his  ufual 
flyle,  he  owned  that  Sir  Steady  was  a 
rafcalj  enco;  raged  Pickle  with  the  hope 
of  being  one  day  able  to  make  repriials 
upon  him;  in  the  mean  time  offered 
him  money  for  his  immediate  occa- 
iions  ;  exhorted  him  to  exert  his  own 
qualifications  in  rendering  hrnlelf  in- 
dependent of  fuch  mifcreants  ;  and  fi- 
nally counfelltd  him  to  reprefent  his. 
wrongs  to  the  nobleman  whom  he  had 
formerly  obliged,  with  a  view  of  inte- 
refting  that  peer  in  his  behalf,  or  at 
Jeaft  of  obtaining  a  fatisfaftory  expla- 
nation from  the  minifter,  that  he  might 
take  no  premature  meaiures  ot  re- 
venge. 

Thefe  admonitions  were  fo  much 
milder  and  more  agreeable  than  our 
hero  expected  from  rhe  raifanuirop  , 
that  they  had  a  very  favouiable  envoi: 
upon  his  tranfportSj  which  gradually 
jfubfided,  until  he  became  fo  tractable 
as  to  promife  that  he  would  conform 
to  his  advice  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
he  next  morning  waited  upon  hislord- 
fliip,  who  received  him  very  politely, 
as  ufual,  and  with  great  patience  heard 
his  complaint,  which,  by  the  bye,  he 
could  not  repeat  without  iome  hafty 
ebullitions  of  pafHonate  relentment. 
This  peer,  after  haviag  gently  difap- 
proved  of  the  letter  of  expoftulation, 
which  had  produced  fuch  unfortunate 
effects,  kindly  undertook  to  recommend 
his  cafe  to  the  minifter,  and  actually 
performed  his  promife  that  fame  day, 
when  Sir  Steady  informed  him,  to  his 
utter  aitoni  foment,  that  the  poor  young 
gentleman  wasdifordered  in  his  brain, 
fo  that  he  could  not  poflibly  be  provid- 
ed for  in  a  place  of  importance  with 
any  regard  to  the  fervice  j  and  it  could 
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not  be  expected  that  he  (Sir  Steady) 
would  fupport  his  extravagance  from 
his  own  private  ptirfe:  that  he  had, 
indeed,  at  the  felicitation  of  a  noble- 
man deceafed,  made  him  a  prefent  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  in  confideration. 
of  fome  lols  that  he  pretended  to  have 
fuftained  in  an  election  ;  but  fince  that 
time  had  perceived  in  him  fuch  indif- 
putable  marks  of  lunacy,  both  by  his 
detracted  letters  and  perfumd  behavi- 
our, as  obliged  him  t^ive  order,  that 
he  fhould  not  be  admitted  into  the 
houfe.  To  corroborate  this  afTertion, 
the  minifter  actually  called  in  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  porter,  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  houfliold,  who  had 
heard  the  execrations  that  efcaped  our 
youth  when  he  firft  found  himfelf  ex- 
cluded. In  Ihorr,  the  noMeman  was 
convinced,  that  Peregrine  was  certain- 
ly and  bonaf.de  mad  as  a  March  hare  j 
and,  by  the  help  of  this  intimation, 
bc^an  to  recollect  fome  fymptoms  of 
ditf;  jction  which  appealed  in  his  laft 
vifu  ;  he  remembered  a  certain  incohe- 
rence in  his  fpeech,  a  violence  of  gef- 
ture  and  wildnefs  of  look,  that  now 
evidently  denoted  a  diilurbtd  under- 
ftanding;  and  he  determined,  for  his 
own  credit  and  fecurity,  to  difentangle 
himfelf  from  fuch  a  dangerous  ac- 
quaintance. 

With  this  view,  he,  in  imitation  of 
Sir  Steady,  commanded  his  gate  to  be 
mut  againft  our  adventurer;  fo  that 
when  he  went  to  know  the  refult  of  his 
loriiftvp's  conference  with  the  minifter, 
the  door  was  flung  in  his  fare,  and 
the  j  ;nitor  told  him,  through,  an  iron 
grate,  that  he  needed  not  to  give  him- 
felf the  trouble  of  calling  again,  for 
his  lord  dtfired  iO  be  exruied  from 
feeing  him.  He  fpoke  not  a  word  In 
anfwer  to  this  declaration,  which  he 
immediately  imputed  to  the  ill  offices 
of  the  minifter,  again tt  whom  he  breath- 
ed defiance  and  n  vt  nge,  in  his  way  to 
the  lodgings  of  Cadwailader ;  who  be- 
ing made  acquainted  with  the  manner 
of  his  reception,  begged  he  would  de- 
fift  from  '.11  fchemes  of  vengeance, 
until  he  (Crabtree)  fliould  be  able  to 
unriddle  the  myftery  of  the  whole, 
which  he  tiid  not  doubt  of  unveiling  by 
means  of  his  acqu  intance  with  a  fami- 
ly in  which  his  lordfhip  often  fpent  the 
evening  at.  whiit. 

It  was  not  long  before  he   had   the 
defired  opportunity ;  the  nobleman  be- 
ing 
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ing  under  no  injunctions  or  obligation 
to  keep  the  affair  fecret,  difcovered  the 
young  gentleman's  misfortune,  by 
way  of  news,  to  the  firft  company  in 
which  he.  happened  to  be;  and  Pere- 
grine's name  was  not  fo  obfcurein  the 
fafhionable  world,  but  that  his  difor- 
der  became  the  general  topickof  con- 
verfation  for  a  day ;  fo  that  his  friend 
foon  partook  of  the  intelligence,  and 
found  means  to  learn  the  particulars 
of  the  minifter's  information,  as  above 
related.  Nay,  he  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  proielyte  to  Sir  Steady's 
opinion,  when  he  recalled  and  com- 
pared every  circumrtance  which  he 
knew  of  Pickle's  impatience  and  im- 
petuofity. 

Indeed,  nothing  more  eafily  gains 
credit  than  an  imputation  of  mad  n  els 
fixed  upon  any  perlon  whatfoever :  for 
when  the  fufpicion  of  the  world  is 
rouzed,  and  it's  obfervation  once  let 
at  work,  the  wifeft,  the  cooleft  man 
upon  earth,  will,  by  tome  particulars 
in  his  behaviour,  convict  himielf  of 
the  charge:  every  fingulanty  in  his 
drefs  and  manner  (and  iuch  are  obferv- 
able  in  every  perfon)  that  before  pa  fled 
unheeded,  now  rifes  up  in  judgment 
againft  him,  with  all  the  exaggeration 
of  the  obferver's  fancy  ;  and  the  iaga- 
cious  examiner  perceives  diftraction  in 
every  glance  of  the  eye,  turn  of  the 
finger,  and  motion  of  the  head',  when 
be  ipeaks,  there  is  a  ftrange  peculiari- 
ty in  his  argument  and  exprelfion  ; 
when  he  holds  his  tongue,  his  imagi- 
nation teems  with  fome  extravagant 
reverie;  his  fobriety  of  demeanor  is  no 
other  than  a  lucid  interval,  and  his 
paffion  mere  delirium. 

If  people  of  the  moft  fedate  and  in- 
fipid  life  and  converfation  are  fubjeft 
to  fuch  criticifms,  no  wonder,  then, 
they  mould  take  place  upon  a  youth 
of  Peregrine's  fiery  diipoiiuon,  which, 
on  fome  occafions,  would  have  actually 
juftified  any  remarks  of  this  kind 
which  his  greater!  enemies  could  make. 
He  was  accordingly  presented  as  one 
of  thole  enterprizing  bucks,  who,  after 
having  fpent  their  fortunes  in  riot  and 
excels,  are  happily  bereft  of  their  un- 
derftanding,  and  consequently  inlen- 
fible  of  the  want  and  difgrace  which 
they  have  entailed  upon  themielves. 

Cadwallader  himfelf  was  fo  much 
affected  with  the  report,  that  for  fome 
time  he  hefitaisd  in  his  deliberations 
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upon  our  hero,  before  he  could  prevail 
upon  himfelf  to  communicate  to  him 
the  information  he  had  received,  or  to 
treat  him  in  other  refpects  as  a  m.m  of 
found  intellects.  At  length,  however, 
he  ventured  to  make  Pickle  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  he  had  learned, 
imparting  them  with  fuch  caution  and 
circumlocution,  as  he  thought  necef- 
fa:y  to  prevcn'  the  young  gentleman 
from  tranfgrdfing  all  boun.'s  of  tem- 
per and  moderation  :  but,  for  once,  Ii6 
was  agret.-ibly  iU"tiv_din  hi:,  prognof- 
tick.  tnctnled  as  our  Hero  v^-'s  ;u  the 
conduct  of  the  minilttr,  he  could  not 
help  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  '.fper- 
lion,  which  he  tolclhis  friend  ho  would 
foon  refute  in  a  manner  that  ihould  not 
be  very  agreeable  to  hh  ruixnuniator  j 
obferving,  that  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice with  the  ftate  pilot  thus  to  {lander 
thofe  people  to  whom  he  lay  -under 
obligations  which  he  had  no  mind  to 
di! charge.  *  True  it  is,'  faid  Pere- 
grine, '  he  has  fucceeded  more  than, 
once  in  contrivances  of  this  kind, 
having  actually  reduced  divers  peo- 
ple of  weak  heads  to  fuch  extremity 
of  dejpair,  as  hath  itfued  in  down- 
right detraction,  whereby  he  was 
rid  of  their  importunities,"  and  his 
judgment  confirmed  at  the  fame 
time:  but  I  have  now  (thank  Hea- 
ven!) attained  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
philolbphical  refokition,  as  will  i  up- 
pert  me  againit  all  his  machinations; 
and  I  will  forthwith  exhibit  the  mon- 
fter  to  the  publick,  in  his  true  linea- 
ments of  craft,  perfidy,  and  ingra- 
titude.* 

This  indeed  was  theplan  with  which 
Mr.  Pickle  had  amufed  himfelf  dur- 
ing the  refearch.es  of  Crabrree  ;  and  by 
this  time  it  fo  effectually  flattered  his 
imagination,  that  he  believed  he  fhould 
be  able  to  bring  his  adverfary  (in  fpite 
of  all  his  power)  to  his  own  terms  of 
fubmiffion,  by  diitinguilhing  himfelf 
in  the  lilt  of  thofe  who,  at  that  period, 
wrote  againft  the  adminiirratioji.  Nor 
was  this  fcheme  fo  extravagant  as-  it 
may  feem  to  be,  had  not  he  overlook- 
ed one  material  circumitancc,  whicli 
Cadwallader  himfelf  did  not  recollect 
when  he  approved  of  this  project. 

While  he  thus  meditated  vengeance, 
the  fame  of  h;s  diforder,  in  duecourle 
of  circulation,  reached  the  ears  of  that 
lady  of  qu  ility,  whole  memoirs  have 
appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  .thefp 
adventures, 
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adventures.  The  correfpondencewith 
which  fhe  had  honoured  our  hero  had 
teen  long  broke  off,  for  the  reafon 
already  advanced,  namely,  his  dread 
of  being  expofed  to  her  infatuating 
charms.  He  had  been  candid  enough 
to  make  her  acquainted  with  the  caufe 
of  exiling  hirnfelf  from  her  prefence  j 
and  fhe  admitted  the  prudence  of  i'elf- 
reftraint,  although  (he  would  have  been 
•teiy  well  fatisfied  with  the  continuance 
cf  his  intimacy  and  converfation, which 
were  not  at  all  beneath  the  defire  of 
any  lady*in  the  kingdom.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  interruption,  (he  (till  re- 
lained-  a  friendfhip  and  regard  for  his 
character,  and  felt  all  the  affliction  of 
a  humane  heart,  at  the  news  of  his 
misfortunes  and  deplorable  diftemper. 
She  had  feen  him  courted  and  culti- 
rated  in  the  fun-fhine  of  his  profperi- 
ty  j  but  fhe  knew,  from  fad  experience, 
Iwvw  all  thofe  infeft  followers  in  rink 
away  in  the  winter  of  diltrefs.  Her 
companion  reprefented  him  as  a  poor 
unhappy  lunatick,  deltitute  of  all  the 
neceffai'ies  of  life,  dragging  about  the 
Trains  of  human  nature,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  fpectacle  of  blatted  youth,  to 
the  fcorn  a^d  abhorrence  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Aching  with  thefe  charita- 
ble confederations,  me  found  means  to 
learn  in  what  part  of  the  town  he 
lodged  5  and  laying  afrde  all  fuperflu- 
cus  ceremony,  went  in  a  hackney-chair 
to  his  door,  which  was  opened  by  the 
ever  faithful  Pipes. 

Her  ladyfhip  immediately  recollect- 
ed the  features  of  his  trulty  follower, 
whom  (he  could  not  help  loving  in  her 
foeart,  for  his  attachment  and  fidelity  ; 
wkidtf  after  ihe  had  applauded  with 
a  rooit  gracious  commendation,  fhe 
ki-nsily  enquired  after  the  ftate  of  his 
matter's  health,  and  afked  if  he  was  in 
a  condition  to  be  feen. 

Tom,  who  could  not  fuppofe  that  the 
mfit  of  a  fine  lady  would  be  unaccept- 
able to  a  youth  of  Peregrine's  com- 
pkxion,  made  no  verbal  reply  to  the 
qoelfcion  ;  but  beckoning  her  lady/hip 
with  an  arch  fignificance  of  feature, 
at  which  ihe  could  not  forbear  fmil- 
ing,  walked  foftly  up  ftairs  5  and  (he, 
in  obedience  to  the  flgnal,  followed 
ber  guide  into  the  apartment  of  our 
fcero,  whom  fhe  found  at  a  writing- 
table,  in  the  very  aft  of  competing  an 
entogiura  upon  his  good  friend  Sir 
The.  nature  of  his  work  had 
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animated  his  countenance  with  an  un- 
common degree  of  vivacity  j  and  being 
d  re  fled  in  a  neat  difhabille,  his  figure 
could  not  have  appeared  to  more  ad- 
vantage in  the  eye  of  a  perfon  who  de- 
fpifed  the  tinfel  of  unneceflary  orna- 
ment. She  was  extremely  well  pleafed 
to  fee  her  expectations  fo  agreeably 
difappointed  j  for,  inftead  of  the  fqua- 
lid  circumrtances  and  wretched  looks 
attending  indigence  and  diftraction, 
every  thing  was  decent  and  genteel, 
and  the  patient's  afpecl  fuch  as  be- 
tokened internal  fatisfaclion.  Hear- 
ing the  ruffling  of  filk  in  his  room,  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  and 
feeing  her  ladyftiip,  was  (truck  with 
aftonifhment  and  awe,  as  at  the  un- 
expected apparition  of  fome  fuperna- 
tural  being. 

Before  he  could  recollect  himfelf 
from  his  confufion,  which  called  the 
blood  into  his  cheeks,  (he  told  him, 
that,  on  the  ftrength  of  old  acquain- 
tance, (he  was  come  to  vifit  him, 
though  it  was  a  long  time  fmce  he  had 
given  her  good  reafon  to  believe  he  had 
abfolutely  forgot  that  there  was  fuch 
a  perfon  as  fhe  in  being.  After  hav- 
ing made  the  moft  warm  acknowledg- 
ments for  this  unforefeen  honour,  he 
aflured  her  ladyfhip,  that  the  lubjectof 
her  reproach  wa*  not  his  fault,  but 
rather  his  very  great  misfortune  j  and 
that  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  for- 
get her  fo  eafily  as  fhe  feemed  to  ima- 
gine, he  (hould  never  have  given  her 
caufe  to  tax  him  with  want  of  duty  and 
refpect. 

Still  dubious  of  his  fituation,  fhe 
began  to  converfe  with  him  on  diffe- 
rent fubje&s;  and  he  acquitted  him- 
felf fo  well  in  every  particular,  that 
flic  no  longer  doubted  his  having  been 
mi  (reprefented  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies;  and  candidly  told  him  the 
caufe  and  intent  of  her  coming.  He 
was  not  deficient  in  expreffions  of  gra- 
titude for  this  inftance  of  her  genero- 
fity  and  friendfhip,  which  even  drew 
tears  from  his  eyes.  As  to  the  impu- 
tation of  madnels,  he  explained  it  fo 
much  to  her  ladyfhip's  fatisfaction, 
that  flie  evidently  perceived  he  had 
been  barbaroufly  dealt  with,  and  that 
the  charge  was  no  other  than  a  moll 
villainous  afperfion. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours 
to  conceal  the  true  ftate  of  his  finances, 
it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  give  thi  $ 
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detail  without  difclofing  fome  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  laboured  ; 
and  her  ladyfhip's  fagacity  divining  the 
reft,  (he  not  only  made  him  a  tender  of 
afliftance,  but  prefenting  a  bank-note 
for  a  confiderable  fum,  infilled  upon 
his  acceptance  of  it,  as  a  trifling  murk 
of  her  efteem,  and  a  fpecimen  of  what 
fhe  was  inclined  to  do  in  his  behalf. 
But  this  mark  of  her  benevolence  he 
would  by  no  means  receive;  affuring 
her  that  though  his  affairs  were  at  pre- 
fent  a  little  perplexed,  he  had  never 
felt  the  leaft  circumftance  of  diftrefs, 
and  begging  that  (lie  would  not  fub- 
je£l  him  to  the  burden  of  fuch  an  un- 
neceffary  obligation. 

Being  obliged  to  put  tip  with  this  re- 
fufal,  fhe  protetled  (he  would  never  for- 
give him,  fhould  (he  ever  hear  that  he 
had  rejected  her  offer  when  he  ftood  in 
need  of  her  aid  j  or  if  in  time  to  come, 
he  mould  not  apply  to  her  friendfhip,  if 
ever  he  fhould  find  himfelf  incommod- 
ed in  point  of  fortune:  *  An  over- 
delicacy  in  this  refpec"V  faid  (he, 
I  mall  look  upon  as  a  difapprobation 
of  my  own  conduct}  becaufe  I  my- 
felf  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  my  friends  in  fuch  emergencies.' 
Thele  generous  remon (trances  and 
jnarks  of  particular  friendfliip,  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impreflion  up- 
on the  heart  of  our  hero,  which  (till 
fmarted  from  the  former  impulfe"  of 
her  charms:  he  not  only  felt  all  thofe 
traniports  which  a  man  of  honour  and 
fenfibility  may  be  fuppofed  to  feel  up- 
on fuch  an  occafion,  but  the  fentiments 
of  a  more  tender  paffion  awaking  in 
his  breaft,  he  could  not  helpexprefling 
himfelf  in  terms  adapted  to  the  emo- 
tions of  his  foul  j  and  at  length  plainly 
told  her,  that  were  he  difpofed  to  be 
a  beggar,  he  would  afk  fomething  of 
infinitely  more  importance  to  his  peace, 
than  the  charitable  afliftance  fhe  had 
proffered. 

Her  ladyfhip  had  too  much  penetra- 
tion to  miftake  his  meaning  j  but  as 
(lie  did  not  chufe  to  encourage  his  ad- 
vances, pretended  to  interpret  his  in- 
timation into  a  general  compliment  of 
gallantry,  and  in  a  jocofe  manner,  de- 
fired  he  would  not  give  her  any  reafon 
to  believe  his  lucid  interval  was  paft. 

*  In  faith,  my  lady,'  faid  he,  *  I  per- 

*  ceive  the  fit  coming  onj   and  I  don't 

*  fee  why  I  may  not  ufe  the  privilege  of 

.  fo  far  as  to  declare  my- 
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f  felf  one  of  your  moft  paffionate  ad- 

*  mirers.*— *  If  you  do,*  replied  her 
ladyfhip,  *  I  (hall  not  be  fool  enough 
'  to  believe  a  madman,  unlefs  I  were 

*  a  flu  red  that  your  diforder  proceeded 

*  from   your  love:  and  that  this  was 

*  the  cale,  I  fuppofe  you  will  find  it 
'  difficult  to  prove/ — <  Nay,  Madam," 
cried  the  youth,  4  I  have  in  this  drawer 

*  what  will  convince  you  of  my  hav- 

*  ing  been  mad   on  that  drain  j   and 
'  fince  you  doubt  my  pretenfion,  you 

*  muft  give  me  leave  to  produce  my 

*  teftimonials/     So  faying,  he  opened 
a  fcrutore,  and  taking  out  a  paper,  pre- 
fented  her  with  the   following  Song, 
which  he  had  written  in  her  praife,  im- 
mediately after  he  was  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  particulars  of  her  ftory. 

r. 

\  TT  THILE  with  fond  rapture  and  amaze, 
V V    On  thy  tranfcendent  charms  I  gaze, 
My  cautious  foul  eflays  in  vain 
Her  peace  and  freedom  to  maintain: 
Yet  let  that  blooming  form  divine, 
"Where  grace  and  harmony  combine; 
Thofe  eyes,  like  genial  orbs  that  move* 
Difpenfing  gladnefs,  joy,  and  lovej 
In  all  their  pomp  avTail  my  view, 
Intent  my  bofom  to  fubduej 
My  breaft,  by  wary  maxims  fteeTd, 
Not  all  thofe  charms  fliall  force  to  yield* 

II. 

But  when,  invoked  to  beauty's  aid, 
J  fee  th' enlighten'd  foul  difplay'd  ; 
That  foul,  fo  fenfibly  fedate 
Amid  the  ftorms  of  froward  fate! 
Thy  genius  active,  ftrong,  and  clear, 
.  Thy  wit  fublime,  tho'  not  fevere  j 
The  focial  ardour,  void  of  art, 
That  glows  within  thy  candid  heart} 
My  ft)irits,  fenfe,  and  ftrength,  decay, 
My  reloluiion  dies  away  j 
And,  ev'ry  faculty  opprefs'd, 
Almighty  Love  invades  my  breaft! 


Her  lady/hip  having  perufed  this 
produftion;  <  Were  I  inclined  to  be 
fuipicious,'  faid  (he,  '  I  mould  be- 
lieve that  I  had  no  mare  in  pro- 
ducing this  competition,  which  feems 
to  have  been  infpired  by  a  much 
more  amiable  obje<5l.  However,  I 
will  take  your  word  for  your  inten- 
tion, and  thank  you  for  the  unmerit- 
ed compliment,  though  I  have  met 
with  it  in  fuch  an  accidental  man- 
ner. Neverthelefs,  I  muft  be  fo  free 
as  to  tell  you,  it  is  now  high  time 
for  you  to  contract  that  unbounded 
fpirit  of  gallantry,  which  you  have 
*  indulged 
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*  indulged  fo  long,  into  a  fincere  at- 

*  tachment  for  the  fair  Emilia,  who, 
c  by  all  accounts,  deferves  the  whole 
'  of  your  attention  and  regard.'     His 
nerves    thrilled    at   mention   of   that 
name,  which  he  never  heard  pronounc- 
ed   without    agitation.      Rather   than 
undergo  the  confequence  cf  a  conver- 
fation  upon   this  fubjecl:,    he  chofe  to 
diop  the  theme  of  love  altogether,  and 
induftrioufly  iniroduced    i'ome    other 
topick  of  difcourfe. 


CHAP.     XII. 

HE  WRITES  AGAINST  THE  MINI- 
STER, BY  WHOSE  INSTIGATION" 
HE  IS-  ARRESTED,  AND  MOVES 
HIMSELF  BY  HABEAS  CORPUS 
INTO  THE  FLEET. 

MY  lady  having  prolonged  her 
ftay  beyond  the  period  of  a 
common  vifit,  and  repeated  her  pro- 
teitations  in  the  moft  frank  and  oblig- 
ing manner,  took  her  leave  of  our  ad- 
venturer, who  promifed  to  pay  his  re- 
fpecls  to  her  in  a  few  days  at  her  own 
houfe.  Meanwhile,  he  re  funned  his 
taikj  and  having  finiihird  a  molt  fevere 
remonftrance  aga'iift  Sir  Steady,  not 
only  with  regard  to  his  private  ingra- 
titude, but  alib  to  his  mal-admini- 
ftration  of  pubtick  affairs,  he  fent  to 
the  author  of  a  weekly  paper,  whc  had 
been  long  a  profefled  reformer  in  pp- 
liticksj  and  it  appeared  in  a  very  few 
days,  with  a  note  of  the  publisher, 
deiinng  the  favour  of  farther  conc- 
fpondence  with  the  author. 

The  animadveriions  contained  in  this 
fmall  effay  were  fo  fpiiited  and  judici- 
ous, and  a  great  many  new  lights 
thrown  upon  the  fubjecl:  with  fuch  per- 
fp'icuity,  as  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
publick  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  helped  to  raife  the  character  of  the 
paper  in  which  it  was  iniertcd.  The 
minuter  was  not  the  laft  who  examined 
the  performance,  which,  in  fpite  of  all 
his  boaited  temper,  provoked  him  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  fet  his  emiflaries 
at  work,  and  by  dint  of  corruption  pro- 
cured a  fight  of  the  mamiicnpt  in  Pere- 
grine's own  hand  -writing;  which  he 
immediately  recognized  j  but  for  farther 
confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  com- 
pared it  with  the  two  letters  which  he 


had  received  from  our  adventurer.  Had 
he  known  the  young  gentleman's  talents 
for  declamation  were  fo  acute,  perhaps 
he  would  never  have  given  him  caufe  to 
complain,  but  employed  him  in  the  vin- 
dication of  his  own  mearures;  nay,  he 
might  ftill  have  treated  him  like  fome 
other  authors  whom  he  had  brought 
over  from  the  oppolitfon,  had  not  the 
keennefs  of  this  firft  afidult  incenfed  him. 
to  a  deiire  of  revenge.  He,  therefore, 
no  fooner  made  this  difcovery,  than  he 
conveyed  his  directions  to  his  dependant 
the  receiver-general,  who  was  pofleA^ed 
of  Pickle's  notes.  Next  day,  while  our 
author  ftood  within  a  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, at  a  certain  coffee-houfe, 
holding  forth  with  great  eloquence  up- 
on the  diieafes  of  the  ftate,  he  was 
accoftcd  by  a  bailiff,  who  entering  the 
room  with  five  or  fix  followers,  told 
him  aloud,  that  he  had  a  writ  againfl 
him  for  twelve  hundred  pounds,  at  the 
fuit  of  Mr.  Ravage  Gleanum. 

The  whole  company  were  aftonifhed 
at  this  addrefs,  which  did  not  fail  to 
difcompofe  the  defendant  himfelf,  who 
(as  it  were  inftinctively)  in  the  midft  of 
his  confufion,  faluted  the  officer  acrofs 
the  h  ~d  with  his  cane;  ir  confequence 
of  which  application  he  was  furrounded 
and  difarmed  in  an  inltant  by  the  gang, 
who  carried  him  off  to  the  next  tavern 
in  the  mo't  opprobrious  manner.  Nor 
did  one  of  the  Ipe6lators  interpofe  in  his 
behalf,  or  vifit  him  in  his  confinement 
with  the  lead  tender  of  advice  or  affift- 
ance  ;  fuch  is  the  zeal  of  a  coffee-houfe 
friendship. 

This  ftrokewas  the  more  fevere  upon 
on.'  hero,  as  it  was  altogether  unexpecl- 
ed :  for  he  had  utterly  forgot  the  debt 
for  which  he  was  arrefted.  His  prefeut 
indignation  was,  however,  chiefly  kin- 
dled againft  the  bailiff,  who  had  done  his 
office  in  fuch  a  difrefpeclful  manner : 
and  the  firft  ufe  he  made  of  his  recollec- 
tion in  the  houfe  to  which  they  conduct- 
ed him,  was  to  chaftife  him  for  the  info- 
lence  and  indecency  of  his  behaviour. 
This  tafk  he  performed  with  his  bare 
fills,  every  other  weapon  being  previ- 
oufly  conveyed  out  of  his  reachj  and 
the  delinquent  underwent  his  difcipline 
with  furprizing  patience  and  resignation, 
Gik;:;c-  pardon  with  great  humility,  and 
plotting  before  God,  that  he  had  never 
willingly  and  wittingly  ufed  any  gentle- 
man with  ill -manners,  but  had  been 

com- 
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commanded  to  arreft  our  adventurer  ac- 
cording to  the  exprefs  direction  of  the 
creditor,  on  pain  of  Forfeiting  his  place. 
By  this  declaration  Peregrine  was  ap- 
pealed, and  out  of  a  delirium  of  pafllon 
waked  to  all  the  horrors  or*  reflection. 
All  the  glory  of  his  youth  was  now 
eclipfed,  all  the  bloflToms  of  his  liope 
were  blafted,  and  he  law  himfelf  doom- 
ed to  the  mileries  of  a  gaol,  without  the 
leaft  profpect  of  enlargement,  except  in 
the  iflue  of  his  law-luit,  of  which  he 
had,  for  fome  time  pair,  grown  lefs  and 
lefs  confident  every  day.     What  would 
Become  of  the  unfortunate,  if  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  mind  did  not  permit  them 
to  bring  one  pallioii  into  the  field  againft 
another!   paffions  that  operate  on  the 
human   breaft,  like  poifons  of  a  diffe- 
rent nature,  extinguilhing  each  other's 
effect.     Our  hero's  grief  reigned  in  full 
defpotifm,  until  it  was  depoied  by  re- 
venge j    during    the   predominancy   of 
which,  he  coniulered  every  thing  which 
had  happened  as  a  circumttance  con- 
ducive to  it's  gratification:    *  If  I  muft 
'  be  prifoner  for  life,'  laid  he  to  him- 
felf, f  if  I  mud  relinquim  all  my  gay 
expectations,  let  me  at  leaft  have  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  clanking  my  chains  fo  as 
to  interrupt  the  repofe  of  my  ad  verfary ; 
and  let  me  fearch  in  my  own  breait 
for  that  peace  ami  contentment,  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  all  the 
fcenes  of  my  fuccefs.     In  being  de- 
tached from  the  world,  I  fhali  be  de- 
livered from  folly  and  ingratitude,  as 
well  as  exempted  from  an  expence, 
which  I  mould  have  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impracticable,  to  fup- 
port ;  I  (hall  have  little  or  no  tempta- 
tion to  mifpend  my  time,  and  more 
undirturbed  opportunity  to  earn   my 
fubfiitence,  and  profecute  my  revenge. 
After  all,  a  gaol  is  the  beft  tub  to 
which  a  cynick  philosopher  can  re- 
tire.' 

In  confequen.ee  of  thefe  comfortable 
reflections,  he  lent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crab- 
tree,  with  an  account  of  his  misfortune, 
fignifying  his  refolution  to  move  him- 
felf immediately  into  the  Fleet,  and  de- 
firing  that  he  would  fend  him  fome  un- 
derftanding  attorney  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  would  diiect  him  into  the  fteps  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  taken  f<?r  that  ptirpofe. 
The,  mifanthrtfpe,  upon  the  receipt  of 
this  intimation,  went  in  per'bn  to  a 
lawyer,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
ipunging-houfe,  whither  the  prifonef 


had  by  this  time  retired.  Peregrine  was, 
under  the  aufpices  of  this  director,  con- 
ducted to  the  judges  chamber,  where  he 
was  left  in  the  cuftody  of  a  tipltaff;  and 
after  having  paid  for  a  warrant  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus,  by  him  conveyed  to  the 
I-'Jeet,  and  delivered  to  the  care  of  the 
warden. 

Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  lodge, 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  expofe  him- 
felf a  full  half  hour  to  the  eyes  of  all  the 
turnkeys  and  door-ktepers,  who  took 
an  accurate  furvey  of  his  perfon,  that 
they  might  know  him  again  at  firtt  fight : 
and  then  he  was  turned  loofe  into  ths 
place  called  the  Matter's  Side,  having 
given  a  valuable  confideration  for  that 
privilege.  This  is  a  large  range  of 
building,  containing  fome  hundreds  of 
lodging  rooms  for  the  convenience  of 
the  prilbners,  who  pay  fo  much  per  week 
for  that  accommodation.  In  mort,  this 
community  is  like  a  city  detached  from 
all  communication  with  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  regulated  by  it's  own  laws, 
and  furnifhed  with  peculiar  convenien- 
ces for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  is  a  cofree-houfe  for  the  refort  of 
gentlemen,  in  which  all  forts  of  liquors 
are  kept,  and  a  publick  kitchen  where 
any  quantity  of  meat  is  fold  at  a  very 
reafonable  rate,  or  any  kind  of  provi- 
fion  boiled  and  roafted  gratis  for  the 
poor  pri forcers :  nay,  there  are  certain 
lei  v.ints  of  the  publick,  who  are  obliged 
to  go  to  market,  at  the  plcafuie  of  in- 
dividuals, without  fee  or  reward  from 
thole  who  employ  them  ;  nor  are  they 
cooped  up,  fo  as  fo  be  excluded  fiora 
the  benefit  of  fiefh  air,  there  being  an 
open  area  of  a  confiderable  extent,  ad- 
jacent to  the  building,  on  which  thsy 
may  exercile  thernfeives  in  walking, 
fkitrles,  bowls,  and  variety  of  other  di- 
verfions,  according  to  the  inclination  of 
each. 

Our  adventurer  being  admitted  a  de- 
nizen of  this  community,  found  himfeif 
bewildered  in  the  mid  ft  of  Grangers, 
who,  by  their  appearance,  did  not  at 
all  prepoffefs  him  in  their  favour  j  and 
after  having  ftrolled  aboutthe  place  with 
his  friend  Cadwailader,  repaired  to  the 
cofFee-houfe,  in  order  to  be  farther  in- 
formed of  the  peculiar  cuftoms  whichjt 
was  neceflary  for  him  to  know. 

There,  while  he  endeavoured  to  pick 

up  intelligence  from  the  bar-keeper,  he 

was  accofted  by  a  perfon  in  canonicals, 

who  very  civilly  alked  if  he  was  a  new- 

3  B  comer. 
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comer.  Being  anfwered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  gave  him  the  falutation  of  wel- 
come to  the  fociety,  and,  with  great 
holpitality,  undertook  to  initiate  him 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  brotherhood. 
This  humane  clergyman  gave  him  to 
underftand,  that  his  firft  care  ought  to 
be  that  of  fecuring  a  lodging  j  telling 
him,  there  was  a  certain  number  of 
apartments  in  the  prifon  let  at  the  lame 
price,  though  fome  were  more  commo- 
dious than  others}  and  that  when  the 
better  fort  became  vacant,  by  the  re- 
moval of  their  pofleflbrs,  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  in  point  of  feniority  had  the 
privilege  of  occupying  the  empty  tene- 
ments preferable  to  the  reft  of  the  in- 
habitants, howfoever  refpe6table  they 
might  otherwife  be  j  that  when  the  gaol 
was  very  much  crouded,  there  was  but 
one  chamber  allotted  for  two  lodgers  j 
but  this  was  not  confidered  as  any  great 
hardfhip  on  the  prifoners,  becaufe,  in 
that  cafe,  there  was  always  a  fufficient 
number  of  males  who  willingly  ad- 
mitted the  females  to  a  fliare  in  their 
apartments  and  beds  :  not  but  that  the 
time  had  been,  when  this  expedient 
would  not  anfwer  the  occafion,  becaufe 
after  a  couple  had  been  quartered  in 
every  room,  there  was  a  confiderable 
refidue  ftill  unprovided  with  lodging  j 
ibthat  for  the  time  being,  the  laft  com- 
ers were  obliged  to  take  up  their  habi- 
tation in  Mount  Scoundrel,  an  apart- 
ment moft  miferably  furnifhed,  in  which 
they  lay  promifcuoufly  amidft  filth  and 
\-ermin,  until  they  could  be  better  ac- 
commodated in  due  courfe  of  rotation. 

Peregrine  hearing  the  defcription  of 
this  place,  began  to  be  very  impatient 
about  his  night's  lodging  j  and  the  par- 
fon  perceiving  his  anxiety,  conducted 
him,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  the  war- 
den, who  forthwith  put  him  in  poffef- 
fion  of  a  paltry  chamber,  for  which  he 
agreed  to  pay  half  a  crown  a  week. 
This  point  being  fettled,  his  director 
gave  him  an  account  of  the  diffeient 
methods  of  eating,  either  fingly,  in  a 
mefs,  or  at  an  ordinary ;  and  advifed 
him  to  chufe  the  laft,  as  the  moft  repu- 
table, offering  to  introduce  him  next 
day  to  the  beft  company  in  the  Fleet, 
who  always  dined  together  in  publick. 

Pickle  having  thanked  this  gentleman 
for  his  civilities,  and  promised  to  be 
governed  by  his  advice,  invited  him  to 
pafs  the  evening  at  his  apartment  j  and 
m  the  mean  time  fhut  himfelf  up  with 


Crabtree,  in  order  to  deliberate  uport 
the  wreck  of  his  affairs.  Of  all  his 
ample  fortune,  nothing  now  remained 
but  his  wardrobe,  which  was  not  very 
fumptuous,  about  thirty  guineas  in  cafti, 
and  the  garrifon,  which  the  mifanthrope 
counielled  him  to  convert  into  ready 
money  for  his  prefent  fubfiftence.  This 
advice,  however,  he  abfolutely  rejected, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  having  al- 
ready beftowed  it  upon  Hatchway,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  natural  life,  but 
alib  with  a  view  of  retaining  fome  me- 
morial of  the  commodore's  generofity. 
He  propofed,  therefore,  to  finifh  in  this 
retreat  the  tranflation  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken, and  earn  his  future  fubfift- 
ence by  labour  of  the  fame  kind.  He 
defired  Cadwallader  to  take  charge  of 
his  moveables,  and  fend  to  him  fuch 
linen  and  cloaths  as  he  fbould  have 
occafion  for  in  his  confinement.  But, 
among  all  his  difficulties,  nothing  em- 
barraffed  him  fo  much  as  his  faithful 
Pipes,  whom  he  could  no  longer  enter- 
tain in  his  fervice.  He  knew  Tom  had 
made  fliift  to  pick  up  a  competency  in 
the  courfe  of  his  miniftration  j  but  that 
reflection,  though  it  in  fome  meafure 
alleviated,  could  not  wholly  prevent  the 
mortification  he  mould  fuffer  in  parting 
with  an  affectionate  adherent,  who  was 
by  this  time  become  as  neceflary  to  him 
as  one  of  his  own  members,  and  who 
was  fo  accuftomed  to  live  under  his 
command  and  protection,  that  he  did 
not  believe  the  fellow  could  reconcile 
himfelf  to  any  other  way  of  life. 

Crabtree,  in  order  to  make  him  eafy 
on  that  fcore,  offered  to  adopt  him  in 
the  room  of  his  own  valet,  whom  he 
would  difmifs  j  though  he  obferved,that 
Pipes  had  been  quite  jpoiled  incur  hero's 
fervice.  But  Peregrine  did  not  chufe 
to  lay  his  friend  under  that  inconve- 
nience, knowing  that  his  prefent  lac- 
quey underftood  and  complied  with  all 
the  peculiarities  of  his  humour,  whi^h 
Pipes  would  never  be  able  to  ftudy'or 
regard  j  he  therefore  determined  to  fend 
him  back  to  his  (hip-mate  Hatchway? 
with  whom  he  had  Ipent  the  fore  part  of 
his  life. 

Thefe  points  being  adjufted,  the  two 
friends  adjourned  to  the  coffee-houfe, 
with  a  view  of  enquiring  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  clergyman,  to  whofe  bene- 
ficence our  adventurer  was  fo  much  in- 
debted. They  learned  he  was  a  per- 
fon  who  had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
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the  bifhop  in  whofe  diocefe  he  was  fet- 
tled, and,  being  unequal  in  power  to 
his  antagonift,  had  been  driven  to  the 
Fleet,  in  confequence  of  his  obftinate 
opposition  j  though  he  ftill  found  means 
to  enjoy  a  pretty  confiderable  income, 
by  certain  irregular  practices  in  the  way 
of  his  function,  which  income  was  chief- 
ly confumed  in  acts  of  humanity  to  his 
fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs. 

His  eulogium  was  fcarce  finiflied, 
when  he  entered  the  room,  according  to 
appointment  with  Peregrine,  who  or- 
dering wine  and  fomething  for  fupper 
to  be  carried  to  his  apartment,  the  tri- 
umvirate went  thither  j  and  Cadwailader 
taking  his  leave  for  the  night,  the  two 
fellovv-prifoners  pafled  the  evening  very 
fociably,  our  hero  being  entertained  by 
his  new  companion  with  the  private  hif- 
tory  of  the  place,  fome  particulars  of 
which  were  extremely  curious.  He  told 
him,  that  the  perfon  who  attended  them 
at  fupper,  bowing  with  the  moft  abject 
fervility,  and  worfhipping  them  every 
time  he  opened  his  mouth,  with  the 
epithets  rtyourlordjbip  and  your  honour, 
had,  a  few  years  before,  been  actually 
a  captain  in  the  guards  ;  who,  after 
having  run  his  career  in  the  great  world, 
had  threaded  every  ftation  in  their  com- 
munity, from  that  of  a  buck  of  the  firft 
order,  who  iwaggers  about  the  Fleet  in 
a  laced  coat  with  a  footman  and  whore, 
to  the  degree  of  a  tapfter,  in  which  he 
was  now  happily  fettled.  *  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  of  going  into  the 
cook's  kitchen,'  faid  he,  «  you  will 
perceive  a  beau  metamorpholed  into 
a  turn-fpit;  and  there  are  fome  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  this 
microcofm,  who  have  had  forefts  and 
fifh- ponds  of  their  own  :  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  fuch  a  miferable  reverfe  of 
fortune,  they  are  neither  objects  of  re- 
gard or  companion,  becaufe  their  mis- 
fortunes are  the  fruits  of  the  moft 
vicious  extravagance,  and  they  are 
abfolutely  infenfible  of  the  mifery 
which  is  their  lot.  Thofe  of  our  fel- 
low-fufferers  who  have  been  reduced 
by  undeferved  loflfes,  or  the  precipi- 
tation of  unexperienced  youth,  never 
fail  to  meet  with  the  moft  brotherly 
afliftance,  provided  they  behave  with 
decorum,  and  a  due  fenfe  of  their  un- 
happy circumftances.  Nor  are  we  de- 
ftitute  of  power  to  chaftife  the  licen- 
tious, who  refufe  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  place,  and  difturb 
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the  peace  of  the  community  with  riot 
and  cliforder.     Juitice  is  here  impar- 
tially adminiftered  by  a  court  of  equi- 
ty, confifting  of  a  felect  number  of 
the  moft  refpectable  inhabitants,  who 
punifh  all  offenders  with  equal  judg- 
ment and  refolution,  after  they  have 
been  fairly  convicted  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge.1 
The  clergyman  having  thus  explained 
the  ceconomy  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
the  caufe  of  his  own  confinement,  be- 
gan to  difc over  figns  of  curiofity  touch- 
ing our  hero's  iituation ;    and  Pickle, 
thinking  he  could  do  no  lefs  for  the 
fatisfaction  of  a  man  who  had  treated 
him  in  fuch  an  hofpitable  manner,  fa- 
voured him  with  a  detail  of  the  circum- 
ftances  which  produced  his  imprifbn- 
ment :  at  the  fame  time  gratifying  his 
refentment  againit  the  minilter,  which 
delighted  in  recapitulating  the  injuries 
he  had  received.    Theparfon,  who  had 
been  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  our  youth 
at  firft  fight,  underftanding  what  a  con- 
fiderable  part  he  had  acted  on  the  ftage 
of  life,  felt  his  veneration  increafej  and, 
pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing a  ftranger  of  his  confequence  to 
the  club,  left  him  to  his  repofe,  or  ra- 
ther to  ruminate  on  an  event  which  he 
had  not  as  yet  ferioufly  confidercid. 

I  might  here,  in  imitation  of  fome 
celebrated  writers,  furni/h  out  a  page 
or  two,  with  the  reflections  he  made 
upon  the  inftability  of  human  affairs, 
the  treachery  of  the  world,  and  the  te- 
merity of  youth  j  and  endeavour  to  de- 
coy the  reader  into  a  imile,  by  fome 
quaint  obfervation  of  my  own,  touch- 
ing the  fagacious  moralizer:  but,  be- 
iides  that  1  look  upon  this  practice  as 
an  impertinent  anticipation  of  the  pe- 
rufer's  thoughts,  I  have  too  much  mat- 
ter of  importance  upon  my  hands,  to 
give  the  reader  the  leaft  reafon  to  believe 
that  I  am  driven  to  fuch  paltry  fhifts 
in  order  to  eke  out  the  volume.  Suf- 
fice it  then  to  fay,  our  adventurer  pafled 
a  very  uneafy  night,,  not  only  from  the 
thorny  luggeltions  of  his  mind,  but 
likewife  from  the  anguifti  of  his  body, 
which  fuffered  from  the  hardnefs  of  his 
couch,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  inha- 
bitants thereof,  that  did  not  tamely 
fuffer  his  intrufion. 

In  the  morning   he  was  waked  by 

Pipes,  who  brought  upon  his  fhoulder 

a  portmanteau  filled  with  neceflarits, 

according  to  the  direction  of  Cadwalla- 

3  B  z  der ; 
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«^er ;  and  toiling  it  down  upon  the  floor, 
regaled  himielf  with  a  quid,  without 
the  leail  manifeltation  of  concern.  Af- 
ter feme  paufe,  '  You  fee,  Pipes,'  laid 
his  mafter,  *  to  what  I  have  brought 

*  mylelf .*  —  '  Ey,  ey,'    anfwered   the 
valet,  *  once  the  vtffel  is  afhore,  what 

fignifies  talking  ?  We  muft  bear  a. 
hand  to  tow  her  off,  if  we  can  :  if  me 
won't  budge  for  all  the  anchors  and 
capltans  aboard,  after  we  have  light- 
ened her,  by  cutting  away  her  mafts, 
and  heaving  our  guns  and  cargo  over- 
board, why?  then,  mayhap  a  brifk  gale 
of  wind,  a  tide,  or  current  letting 
from  fhore,  may  float  her  again  in  the 
blaft  of  a  whittle.  Here  is  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  guineas  by  the  tale,  in 
this  here  canvais  bag  ;  and  upon  this 
fcrap  of  paper — no,  ay  a  ft— that's  my 
d  if  charge  from  the  parilh  for  Moll 
Trundle — ev,  here  it  is — an  order  for 
thirty  pounds  upon  the  what-d'ye-call- 
'em  in  the  city  ;  and  two  tickets  for 
twenty- five  and  eighteen,  which  I  lent, 
d'ye  fee,  to  Sam  Studding,  to  buy  a 
cargo  of  rum,  when  he  hoi  lied  the 

*  fign  of  the  Commodore  at  St.  Catha- 

*  rine's.'  So  faying,  he  fpread  his  whole 
itockupon  the  table,  for  the  acceptance 
of  Peregrine ;   who,  bein£  very  much 
affected  with  this  frefli  initance  of  his 
attachment,  exprcfied  his  fatisfaction  at 
ieeing  he  had  been  luch  a  good  cecono- 
jnift,  and  paid   his  wages   up   to  that 
very  day.      He  thanked   him   for   his 
laithful  iervices 5  and,  obferving  that  he 
liimfelf  was  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  a  dorrieltick,  advifed  him 
to  retire  to  the  garrifon,  where  he  would 
be  kindly 'received  by  his  friend  Hatch - 
•way,  to  whom  he  would  recommend 
him  in  the  ftrongeft  terms. 

Pipes  looked  blank  at  this  unexpect- 
ed intimation,  to  which  he  replied,  that 
lie  wanted  neither  pay  nor  provifion, 
but  only  to  be  employed  as  a  tender  j 
and  that  he  would  not  ftee'r  his  courfe 
for  the  garrifon,  unlefs  his  mafter  would 
lirft  take  his  lumber  aboard.  Pickle, 
however,  peremptorily  refufed  to  touch 
a  farthing  of  the  money,  which  he 
commanded  him  to  put  up  j  and  Pipes 
•was  fo  mortified  at 'his  refufal,  'that 
twifting  the  notes  together,  he  threw 
them  into  the  fire  without  hefitation, 
crying,  *  Damn  the  money  !'  The  can- 
vais bag,  with  it's  contents,  would  have 
ihared  the  fame  fate,  had  not  Peregrine 
ftarted  up,  and  (hatching  the  paper  from 


the  flames,  ordered  his  vnlet  to  fortiear, 
on  pain  of  being  banifhtd  for  ever  from 
his  fight.  He  told  him,  that,  for  the 
prefent,  there  was  a  necefllty  for  his 
being  difmiffed,  and  he  dilchargcd  him 
accordingly}  but  if  he  would  go  and 
live  quietly  with  the  lieutenant,  he  pro- 
mifed,  on  the  fiift  favourable  turn  of 
his  fortune,  to  take  him  again  into  his 
fervipe.  In  the  mean  time  he  gave  him 
to  underftand,  that  he  neither  wanted^ 
nor  would  make  any  ufe  of  his  moneyj 
which  he  infifted  upon  his  pocketing 
immediately,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all 
title  to  his  favour. 

Pipes  was  very  much  chagrined  at 
thefe  injunctions,  to  which  he  made  no, 
rep]y  j  but  fweeping  the  money  into  his 
bag,  ftalked  off,  in  filep.ce,  with  a  look 
of  grief  and  mortification,  which  his 
countenance  had  never  exhibited  before. 
Nor  was  the  proud  heart  of  Pickle  un- 
moved upon  this  occafion ;  he  could 
fcarce  fupprefs  his  fprrow  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Pipes,  and,  as  foon  as  he  was 
gone,  it  vented  itielf  in  tears. 
•  Having  no  great  pleafure  in  converf- 
ing  with  nis  own  thoughts,  he  drefTed 
himfelf  with  all  convenient  difpatch,' 
being  attended  by  one  ojf  the  occaiional 
valets  of  the  place,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  rich  mercer  in  the  city ;  and  this 
operation  being  performed,  he  went  to 
breakfaft  at  the  coffee  houl'e,  where  he 
happened  to  meet  with  his  friend  the 
clergyman,  and  fcveral  peifons  of  gen- 
teel appearance,  to  whom  the  doctor 
introduced  him  as  a  irew  mefs-mate. 
By  thefe  gentlemen  he  was  conducted  to 
a  place  where  they  fperit  the  forenoon! 
in  playing  at  fives,  an  exercife  in  which 
our  hero  took  fmgular  delight:  and 
about  one  o'clock  a  court  was  held,  for 
the  trial  of  two  delinquents,  who  had 
tranfgr'cfled  the  laws  of  honefty  an<{ 
good  order. 

"  The  firft  who  appeared  at  the  bar 
was  an  attorney,  uccuffd  of  having 
picked  a  geiUlemaVs  pocket  of  his 
handkerchief;  and  the  fail  being  prov- 
ed by  incpntcftible  evidence,  he  received 
fentence:  in  confequence  of  which  he 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  publick 
pump,  and  fut>je£Ved  to  a  ievere  cafcade 
of  cold  water.  This  caufe  being  dif- 
cufled,  they  proceeded  to  the  trial  of 
the  other  offender,  who  was  a  lieutenant 
of  a  man  of  war,  indicted  for  a  riot, 
which  he  had  committed  in  company 
with  a  female,  not  yet  taken,  againi 
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tfce  laws  of  the  place,  and  the  peace  of 
Ins  fellow-  prifoners.  The  culprit  had 
been  very  obftreperous,  and  abiblutely 
refufed  to  obey  the  furamons,  with 
many  expreflaons  of  contempt  and  de- 
fiance again  ft  the  authority  of  the  court  j 
upon  which  the  conftables  were  ordered 
to  bring  him  to  the  bar,  <t>z  &  armis  \ 
and  he  was  accordingly  brought  before 
the  judge,  after  having  made  a  mod 
defperate  refinance  with  a  hanger,  by 
which  one  of  the  officers  was  dange- 
roufly  wounded.  This  outrage  was 
fuch  an  aggravation  of  his  crime,  that 
the  court  would  not  venture  to  decide 
upon  it,  but  remitted  him  to  the  fen- 
jence  of  the  warden  ;  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  dictatorial  power,  ordered  the  rioter 
to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  confined 
in  the  Itrong  room,  which  is  a  difmal 
dungeon,  Situated  upon  the  fide  of  the 
ditch,  infelted  with  toads  and  vermin, 
Jurcharged  "with  noifome  damps,  and 
impervious  to  the  lead  ray  of  light. 

Jultice  being  done  upon  thefe  crimi- 
nals, our  adventurer  and  his  company 
adjourned  to  the  ordinary,  which  was 
kept  at  the  cofFee-houfe;  and  he  found, 
upon  enquiry,  that  his  mefs -mates  con- 
fitted  of  one  officer,  two  under-wnu-rs, 
three  projectors,  an  alchymilt,  an  at- 
torney, a  paribn,  a  brace  of  poets,  a 
baronet,  and  a  knight  of  the  bath. 
The  dinner, though  not  fumptuous,  nor 
very  elegantly  lerved  tip,  was  neverthe- 
lefs  fubltantial,  and  pretty  well  drefled; 
the  wine  was  tolerable,  and  all  the 
guefts  as  chearful  as  if  they  had  been 
utter  Itrangers  to  calamity;  fo  that  our 
adventurer  began  to  relifh  the  company, 
and  mix  in  the  converfation,  with  that 
fprightlinefs  and  eafe  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  his  difpofition.  The  repait  be- 
ing ended,  the  reckoning  paid,  and  part 
ot  the  gentlemen  withdrawn  to  cards,  or 
other  avocations,  thofe  who  remained, 
among  whom  Peregrine  made  one,  a- 
greed  to  f'pend  the  afternoon  in  conver- 
iation  over  a  bowl  of  punch  j  and  the 
liquor  being  produced,  they  pafled  the 
time  very  focially  in  various  topicks  of 
difcourfe,  including  many  curious  anec- 
dotes relating  to  their  own  affairs.  No 
man  fcrupled  to  own  the  nature  of  the 
debt  for  which  he  was  confined,  unlefs 
it  happened  to  be  fome  piddling  affair; 
but  on  the  contrary,  boafted  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  fum,  as  a  circumitince 
that  implied  his  having  been  a  perlbn  of 
consequence  in  lifej  and  he  who  had 


made  the  moft  remarkable  cfcapes  from 
bailiffs,  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of 
fuperior  genius  and  add  i  eft  ^ 

Among  other  extraordinary  adven- 
tures of  this  kind,  none  was  more  ro- 
mantick  than  the  laft  t lopement  atchiev- 
ed  by  the  officer;  who  told  them  he  had 
been  arrefted  for  a  debt  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  at  a  time  when  he  could  not 
command  as  many  pence,  and  conveyed 
to  the  bailiff's  houle,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued  a  whole  fortnight,  moving  his 
lodgings  higher  and  higher,  ,from  time 
to  time,  in  proportion   to  the  decay  of 
his  credit  j  until,  from  the  parlour,  he 
had  made  a  regular  afcent  to  the  garret. 
There,  while  he  ruminated  on  his  next 
ftep,  which  would  have  been  to  the  Mar- 
fhalfea,  and  law  the  night  come  on,  at- 
tended with  hunger  and  cold,  the  wind 
began   to   blow,  and  the  tiles   of  the 
houle  rattled  with  the  rtorm  :  his  imagi- 
nation was  immediately  ftruck  with  the 
idea  of  efcaping  unperceived,    amidil 
the  darknefs  and  noife  of  the  tempelt, 
by  creeping  out  of  the  window  of  his 
apartment,    and  making  his  way  over 
the  tops  of  the  adjoining  houfes.  Glow- 
ing with  this  proipeft,  he  examined  the 
palfage,  which,  to  his  infinite  mortifi- 
cation, he  found  grated  with  iran  bars 
on  the  outride;  but  even  this  ^ilriculty 
did  not  divert  him  from  his  purpofe. 
Confcious  of  his  own  ttrength,  he  be- 
lieved himfelf  able  to  naake  an  hole 
through  the  roof,  which  ieemed  to  be 
flender  and  crazy;    and  on  this  fuppouX 
tion,  he  barricadoed  the  door  with  the 
whole  furniture  of  the  room  ;  then,  fet- 
ting  himfelf  to  work  with  a  poker,  he  in 
a  few  minutes  effected  a  paffage  for  his 
hand,  with  which  he  gradually  uripped 
off  the  boards  ar  j  tiling,  fo  as  to  open 
a  fally-port  for  his  whole  body,  through 
which  he  fairly  let  himfelf  free,  groping 
his   way   towards  the   next  tenement. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  an  unlucky 
accident :  his  hat  being  blown  off  his 
head,  chanced  to  fall  into  the  court  juft 
as   one  of  the   bailiff's  followers   was 
knocking  at  the  door  ;  and  this  myrmi- 
don recognizing  it  immediately,  gave  the 
alarm   to    his   chief,  who    running  up 
llairs  to  the  the  garret,  forced  open  tha 
door  in  a  twinkling,  notwithltanding 
the  precautions  which  the  prifoner  had 
taken,  and,  with   his  attendant,  pur- 
lucd  the  fugitive  through  his  own  track. 
'  After  this  chace  had  continued  fome 
1  time/faid  theoffice,  *  to  the  imminent 
*  ti anger 
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*  danger  of  all  three,  I  found  my  pro- 
«  grefs  fuddenly  iiopped  by  a  (ky-light, 

*  through  which  I  perceived  feven  tay- 

*  lors   fitting  at  work  upon  a   board. 

*  Without   the  leaft  heiitation  or  pre- 

*  viou.3  notice,  I  plunged  among  them 

*  with  my  backfide  foremoft.     Before 

*  they  could  recollect   themfelves   from 

*  the  confternatton  occafioned  by  fuch  a 

*  ftrange  vilu,  I  told  them  my  fituation, 
8  ao-d  gave  them  to  underftand  that  there 
*•  was  no  time  to  be  loft.     One  of  the 
tf.  number,  taking  the  hint,  led  me  in- 

*  ftantly  down  (lairs,  and  difmiffed  me 

*  at  the  ftreet-door;    while  the  bailiff 
'  and    his    follower,    arriving    at  the 

*  breach,  were  deterred  from  entering 
f  by  the  brethren  of  my  deliverer,  who 

*  prdenting  their  (hears,  like  a  range 
'  of  chevauxdefrifey  commanded  them 

*  to  retire,  on  pain  of  immediate  death : 

*  and   the  catchpole,  rather  than  rifle 

*  his  carcafe,  confented  to  difcharge  the 

*  debt,    comforting   himfelf  with   the 

*  hope  of  making  me  prifoner  again. 

*  There,  however,  he  was  difappointed  r 

<  I  kept  fnug,  and  laughed  at  his  efcape- 
'  warrant,  until  I  was  ordered  abroad 
«  with  the  regiment,  when  I  conveyed 
'  myfelf  in  a  hearfe  to  Gravefend,  where 

*  I  embarked  for  Flanders ;  but,  being 

*  obliged  to  come  over  again  on  the  re- 

*  cruiting  fervice,  I  was  nabbed  on  an- 
'  other  (core :  and  all  the  fatisfaftion 

*  my  firft  captor  has  been  able  to. ob- 

<  tain,  is  a  writ  of  detainer  j  which,  I 
«  believe,    will  fix  me  in   this   place, 
«  until   the   Parliament,    in  it's  great 

*  goodnefs,  ftiall   think   proper  to  dif- 

*  charge  my  debts  by  a  new  a£l  of  in- 

*  folvency.' 

Every  body  owned,  that  the  captain's 

&iccefs  was  equal  to  the  hardinefs  of 

fcis  enterprize,  which  was  altogether  in, 

the  ftyle  of  a  foldier :  but  one  of  the 

jnerchants  obferved,  that  he  muft  have 

been  a  bailiff  of  fmall  experience,  who 

•would  tru ft  a  prifoner  of  that  confequence 

in  fuch  an  unguarded  place.     '  If  the 

captain,'    faid    he,   '  had  fallen   into 

the  hands  of  fuch  a  cunning  rafcal  as 

the  fellow  that  arrefted  me,  he  would 

not  have  found  it  fuch  an  eafy  matter 

to  efcape;  for  the  manner  in  which  I 

was  caught,    is,    perhaps,    the  mod 

extraordinary  that  ever  was  piYscliied 

in   thde   realms.      You  muft   ',.ow, 

gentlemen,  I   fuffered  iuch  Iq/lfS  by 

infurim*  vrjfels  during  the  w<>.i . 

*  I  was  obiiged.to  itop  payment,  though 


*'  my  expectations  were  fuch  as  encou- 
raged me  to  manage  one  branch  of 
buimefs,  without  coming  to  any  im- 
mediate compofition  with  my  credi- 
tors. In  fiiort,  I  received  confign- 
nunts  from  abroad  as  ufual  j  and  that 
I  might  not  be  (ubjecl  to  the  vifits 
of  thofe  catchpoles,  I  never  llirred  a- 
broad,  but  turning  my  full-floor  into 
a  warehoufe,  ordered  all  my  goods  to 
be  hoifted  up  by  a  ciaue,  fixed  to  the 
upper  (lory  of  my  houfe.  Divers 
were  the  ftratagems  praftifed  by  thofe 
ingenious  ferrets,  witli  a  view  of  de- 
coying me  from  the  walls  of  my  for- 
tification. I  received  innumerable 
mtffages  from  people  who  wanted  to 
fee  me  at  certain  taverns  upon  par- 
ticular bufinefs  :  I  was  fummoned  in- 
to the  country,  to  fee  my  own  mother, 
who  was  laid  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death.  A  gentlewoman,  one  night, 
was  taken  in.  labour  on  my  threfhold  : 
at  another  time,  I  was  difturbed 
with  the  cry  of  murder  in  the  ftreet  j 
and  once  I  was  alarmed  by  a  falfe 
fire.  But,  being  ftill  upon  my  guard, 
I  baffled  all  their  attempts,  and 
thought  myfelf  quite  fecure  from  their 
invention,  when  one  of  thofe  blood- 
hounds, infpired,  I  believe,  by  the 
devil  himfelf,  cuntrived  a  fnare  by 
which  I  was  at  laft  entrapped.  He 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  enquire  into 
the  particulars  of  my  traffick  j  and  un  - 
demanding  that,  among  other  things, 
there  were  feveral  chefts  of  Florence 
entered  at  the  cuftom  houfe  on  my  be- 
half, he  ordered  himielf  to  be  encioi- 
ed  in  a  box  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
.with  air-holes  in  the  bottom,  for  the 
benefit  of  breathing,  and  No.  Ill, 
marked  upon  the  cover ;  and  being 
conveyed  to  my  door  in  a  cart,  among 
other  goods,  was,  in  his  turn,  hoifted 
up  to  my  warehoufe,  where  I  flood 
with  a  hammer,  in  order  to  open  the 
chells,  that  I  might  compare  the  con- 
tents with  the  invoice.  You  may 
guefs  my  furprize  and  condensation, 
when,  upon  uncovering  the  box,  I 
faw  a  bailiff  rearing  up  his  head,  like 
Lazarus  from  the  grave,  and  heard 
him  declare  that  he  had  a  writ  againit 
me  for  a  thoufand  pounds.  Indeed, 
I  aimed  the  hammer  at  his  head,  but 
in  the  hurry  of  my  confufion  miffed 
my  mark ;  before  I  could  repeat  the 
blow,  he  darted  up  with  gr?at  agility, 
and  executed  his  office  in  fight  of  ie- 
«  Veral . 
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veral  evidences,  whom  he  had  aflem- 
bled  in  the  ftreet  for  that  purpofe  ;  fo 
that  I  could  not  pofiibly  cli (entangle 
myfelf  from  the  toil,  without  incur- 
ring an  eicape- warrant,  From  which  I 
had  no  protection.  But,  had  I  known 
the  contents  of  the  cheit,  by  all  that's 
good  I  I  would  have  ordered  my  por- 
ter to  raife  it  up  as  high  as  the  crane 
would  permit,  and  then  have  cut  the 
rope  by  accident.* 

«  That  expedient/  faid  the  knight 
with  the  red  ribbon,  '  would  have  dif- 
couraged  him  from  fuch  hazardous 
attempts  for  the  future,  and  would 
have  been  an  example  in  terra- 
rem  of  all  his  brethren.  The  ftory 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  deliverance  at- 
chieved  by  Tom  Hackabout,  a  very 
ftout,  honeft  fellow,  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  who  had  been  fo  famous 
for  miiiming  bailiffs,  that  another  gen- 
tleman having  been  ill-ufed  at  a 
fpunging-houie,  no  fooner  obtained 
his  liberty,  than,  with  a  view  of  be- 
ing revenged  upon  the  landlord,  he, 
for  five  ftiilling,  bought  one  of  Tom's 
notes,  which  ibid  at  a  very  large  dif- 
count,  and  taking  out  a  writ  upon 
it,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  bailiff 
who  had  ufed  him  ill.  The  catch- 
pole,  after  a  diligent  fearch,  had  an 
opportunity  of  executing  the  writ 
upon  the  defendant,  who,  without 
ceremony,  broke  one  of  his  arms, 
fractured  his  ikull,  and  belaboured 
him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  lay 
without  fenfe  or  motion  on  the  fpot. 
By  fuch  exploits,  this  hero  became 
fo  formidable,  that  no  fmgle  bai- 
liff would  undertake  to  arreft  him  } 
fo  that  he  appeared  in  all  publick 
places  untouched.  At  length,  how- 
ever, feveral  officers  of  the  Marfhal- 
fea  court  entered  into  a  confederacy 
againft  him  j  and  two  of  the  number, 
attended  by  three  deiperate  followers, 
ventured  to  arrelt  him  one  day  in  the 
Strand,  near  Hungerford  Market :  he 
found  it  impollible  to  make  refiftance, 
becaufe  the  whole  gang  Iprung  upon 
him  at  once,  like  fo  many  tigers,  and 
pinioned  his  arms  fo  faft  that  he 
could  not  wag  a  finger.  Perceiving 
himfelf  fairly  overpowered,  he  defired 
to  be  conducted  forthwith  to  gaol, 
and  was  flowed  in  a  boat  accordingly: 
by  that  time  they  had  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  he  found  means  to 
overfet  the  wherry  by  accident,  and 


«  every  man  difregarding  the  prifoncr, 

*  confulted  his   own    fafety.      As  for 
'  Hackabout,   to   whom  that  -ekmcut 
'  was  quite  familiar,  he  mounted  aftride 
'  upon  the  keel  of  the  boat,  which  was 
'  uppermoft,  and  exhorted  the  bailiffs 
1  tol'wim  for  their  lives;  protefting,  be- 
'  fore  God,  that  they  had  no  other  chance 

*  to  be  faved. 

«  The  watermen  were  immediately 
'  taken  up  by  fome  of  their  own  friends, 
'  who,  far  from  yielding  any  affittanceto 
«  the  catchpoles,  kept  aloof,  and  exulted 

*  in  their  calamity.     In  Ihort,  two  of 
'  the  five  went  to  the  bottom,  and  never 
'  faw  the  light  of  God's  funj  and  the 
'  other  three,  with  great  difficulty,  faved 
'  themfelves  by  laying  hold  on  the  rud- 
f  der  of  a  dung-barge,  to  which  they 
'  were  carried  by  the  ftream,  while  Tom, 
'  with  great  deliberation,  fwamacrofs 
'  to  the  Surry  fliore.     After  this  at- 

*  chievement,  he  was  fo  much  dreaded 
'  by  the   whole  fraternity,    that  -they 

*  fliivered  at  the  very  mention   of  his 
'  name;  and  this  character,  which  fome 

*  people  would  think  an  advantage  to 

*  a  man  in  debt,  was  the  greateft  mis- 

*  fortune  that  could  pofiibly  happen  t» 
e  him  j    becaufe    no    tradefman  would 
f  give  him  credit  for  the  lead  trifle,  on 
'  the  fuppofition  that  he  could  not  in- 

*  demnify  himfelf  in  the  common  courfe 

*  of  law.' 

The  parfon  did  not  approve  of  Mr, 
Hackabout's  method  of  eicaping,  whicli 
he  confidered  as  a  very  unchriltian  at- 
tempt upon  the  lives  of  his  fellow -fii  b- 
jects.  *  It  is  enough/  faid  he,  *  that 
we  elude  the  laws  of  our  country, 
without  murdering  the  officers  of  juf- 
tice  :  for  my  own  part,  I  can  Jay  my 
hand  upon  my  heart,  and  Mifely  fay, 
that  I  forgive  from  my  foul  the  fel- 
low by  whom  I  was  made  a  prifoner, 
although  the  circumftances  of  his  be- 
haviour were  treacherous,  wicked,  and 
rfane.  You  muft  know,  Mr.  Pkk- 
I  was  one  day  called  into  my  cha- 
pel, in  order  to  join  a  couple  in  the 
holy  bands  of  matrimony ;  and  my 
affairs  being  at  that  time  16  fituated, 
as  to  lay  me  under  apprehensions  of 
an  arreft,  I  cautioufly  furveyed  the 
man  through  a  lattice  which  was  made 
for  that  purpofe,  before  I  would  Ven- 
ture to  come  within  his  reach.  He 
was  cloathed  in  a  feaman's  jacket  and 
trowzers,  and  h:td  fuch  an  air  *f  fim- 
plicity  in  his  countenance-,  as  diverted 

«  roe 
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me  of  all  Aifplcion  :  I  therefore,  with- 
out farther  fcruple,  truited  myfelf  in 
his  prefence,  began  to  exercife  the  duty 
of  my  fun&iou,  and  had  actually  per- 
formed one  half  of  the  ceremony,  when 
the  luppofed  woman,  pulling  out  a 
paper  from  her  boibm,  exclaimed  with 
a  mafculine  voice,  "  Sir,  you  are  my 
'  prifoner,  I  have  got  a  writ  againft  you 
1  for  five  hundred  pounds."  I  was  thuu- 
derftruck  at  this  declaration,  not  fo 
much  on  account  of  my  own  misfor- 
tune, which  (thank  Heaven!)  I  can 
bear  with  patience  and  refignation,  as 
at  the  impiety  of  the  wretch;  firil,  in 
difguifing  fuch  a  worldly  aim  under 
the  cloak  of  religion;  and,  iecondly, 
in  proftituting  the  fervice,  when  there 
was  no  occailon  for  fo  doing,  his  de- 
iign  having  previoufly  taken  effecl:. 
Yet  I  forgive  him,  poor  foul !  becauie 
he  knew  not  what  he  did  j  and  I  hope 
you,  Sir  Sipple,  will  exert  the  fame 
Chriftian  virtue  towards  the  man  by 
whom  you  was  likewiie  over- reached/ 
'  Oh,   damn  the  rafcal  T   cried   the 
might,  *  were  I  his  judge,  he  fliould 
be  condemned  to  flames  everlafting. 
A  villain !  to  difgrace  me  in  fuch  a 
manner,  before  almoft  all  the  fafhion- 
able  company  in  town.'     Our  hero 
expreffing  a  curio fity  to  know  the  parti- 
culars   of  this   adventure,   the  knight 
gratified  his  defire  by  telling  him,  *hat 
one  evening,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
fartieof  cards,  at  a  drum  in  the  houfe 
of  a  certain  lady  of  quality,  he  was 
given  to  underftand  by  one  of  the  fer- 
vants,  that  a  llranger,  very  richly  drefled, 
was  juft  arrived  in  a  chair,  preceded  by 
five  footmen  with  flambeaus,  and  that  he 
refufed  to  come  up  ftairs,  until  he  fliould 
be  introduced  by  Sir  Sipple.     '  Upon 
this   notice,'    continued   the   knight, 
I  judged  it  was  fome  of  my  quality 
friends  ;  and  having  obtained  her  lady- 
ihip's   permifiion   to  bring   him  up, 
went  down  to  the  hall,  and  perceived 
a  pcrfon,  whom,  to  the  belt  of  my  re- 
collection, I  had  never  feen  before. 
However,  his  appearance  was  Co  mag- 
nificent, that  I  could  not  harbour  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  his  true  quality  j  and 
feeing  me  advance,  he  faluted  me  with 
a  very  genteel  bow,  obferving,  that 
though  he  had  not  the  honour  of  my 
acquaintance,  he  could  not  difpenfe 
with  waiting  upon  me,  even  on  that 
occafion,  in  confequence  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  a  particu- 


lar friend.  So  faying,  he  put  a  p»p«J» 
into  my  hand,  intimating,  that  he  had. 
got  a  writ  againft  me  for  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  and  that  it  would  be  my  in- 
tereft  to  lubmit  without  refinance,  for 
he  was  provided  with  a  guard  of  twen- 
ty men,  who  furrounded  the  door  in 
different  difguiles,  determined  to  fe- 
cure  me  againft  all  oppofition.  En- 
raged at  the  fcoundreFs  fineffe,  and 
trufting  to  the  afliftance  of  the  real 
footmen  aflembled  in  the  hall,  "  So, 
you  are  a  rafcally  bailiff,"  faid  I, 
who  have  aflumed  the  garb  of  a  gen- 
tleman, in  order  to  difturb  her  lady- 
fliip's  company.  Take  this  fellow, 
my  lads,  and  roll  him  in  the  kennel : 
here  are  ten  guineas  for  your  trouble.'* 
Thefe  words  were  no  fooner  pronoun- 
ced, than  I  was  feized,  lifted  up,  placed 
in  a  chair,  and  carried  off  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  :  not  but  that  the 
fervants  of  the  houfe,  and  fome  other 
footmen,  made  a  motion  towards  my 
refcue,  and  alarmed  all  the  company 
above ;  but  the  bailiff  affirming  with 
undaunted  effrontery,  that  I  was  taken, 
up  upon  an  affair  of  (tate,  and  fo  many 
people  appearing  in  his  behalf,  the 
countefs  would  not  fuffer  the  luppofed 
meffengtr  to  be  iniulted,  and  he  car- 
ried me  to  the  county-gaol  without, 
farther  lett  or  moleftation.' 


CHAP.    XIII. 

PICKLE  SEEMS  TOLERABLY  WELL 
RECONCILED  TO  HIS  CAGEj  AND 
IS  BY  THE  CLERGYMAN  ENTER- 
TAINED WITH  THE  MEMOIRS 
OF  A  NOTED  PERSONAGE,  WHOM 
HE  SEES  BY  ACCIDENT  IN  THE 
FLEET. 

THE  knight  had  fcarce  finimed  his 
narrative,  when  our  hero  was 
told,  that  a  gentleman  in  the  coffee-room 
wanted  to  fee  him;  and  when  he  went 
thither,  he  found  his  friend  Crabtree, 
who  had  tranfacled  all  his  affairs  ac- 
cording to  the  determination  of  the  pre- 
ceding day;  and  now  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  remarks  he  had  overheard 
on  the  fubjecl  of  his  misfortune :  for 
the  manner  of  the  arreft  was  fo  publick 
and  extraordinary,  that  thofe  who  were 
prefent,  immediately  propagated  it  a- 
mong  their  acquaintance,  and  it  was 
that  fame  evening  difcourfed  upon  at 

feveral 
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fereral  tea  and  card-tables,  with  this 
variation  from  the  truth,  that  the  debt 
amounted  to  twelve  thoufand,  inftead- 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds :  from  which 
circumlhince  it  was  conjectured,  that 
Peregrine  was  a  bite  from  the  beginning, 
who  had  found  credit  on  account  of  his 
effrontery  and  appearance,  and  impolcd 
himlelf  upon  the  town  as  a  young 
gentleman  -of  fortune.  They  rejoiced, 
therefore,  at  his  calamity,  which  they 
confidered  as  a  ju(t  punishment  for  his 
fraud  and  preemption,  and  began  to 
review  certain  particulars  of  his  con- 
duit, that  plainly  demonltrateil  him  to-, 
be  a  rank  adventurer,  long  before  he 
had  arrived  at  this  end  of  his  career. 

Pickle,  who  now  believed  his  glory 
was  let  for  ever,  received  this  intelli- 
gence with  that  difdain  which  enables  a- 
man  to  detach  himftlf  tffedtually  from- 
the  world,  and,  with  great  tranquillity, 
gave  the  mifanthrope  an  entertaining 
detail  of  what  he  had  feen  and  heard 
fmce  their  lait  parting.  While  they 
amuied  themfelves  in  this  manner  over 
a  dim  of  coffee,  they  were  joined  by  the 
paribn,  who  congratulated  our  hero  up- 
on his  bearing  milchance  with  fuch  phi- 
lofophick  quiet,  and  began  to  regale 
the  two  friends  with  fome  curious  cir- 
cumitances  relating  to  the  private  hiitory 
of  the  feveral  pi  i  loners,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  come  m. 

JL.  At  length  a  gentleman  entered;  at 
fight  of  whom  the  clergyman  rofe  up, 
and  faluted  him  with  a  molt  reverential 
bow,  which  WHS  gracioudy  returned  by 
the  rtranger;  who,  with  a  young  man 
that  attended  him,  retired  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  They  were  no  fooner 
out  of  hearing,  than  the  communicative 
prielt  deiired  his  company  to  take  parti- 
cular notice  of  this  peribn  to  whom  he 
had  paid  his  refpe£ts :  *  That  man,' 
faid  he,  *  is  this  day  one  of  the  mult 
flagrant  inrtances  of  neglected  virtue 
which  the  world  can  produce.  Over 
and  above  a  cool  uiicerning  head, 
fraught  with  uncommon  learning  and 
experience,  he  is  polTcifed  of  fuch  for- 
titude and  rdfoiuticn,  UN  no  difficul- 
ties can  difcourage,  and  no  danger 
impair;  and  lo  imieiatigable  in  his 
humanity,  that  even  now,  while  he  is 
furrounded  with  fuch  embarraiTinents 
as  would  ditfrac!  the  brain  of  any 
ordinary  mortal,  he  has  added  confi- 
derably  to  his  incumbrauces,  by  tak- 
ing under  his  protection  that  young 


gentleman ;  who,  induced  by  his  cha- 
rafter,  appealed  to  his  benevolence  for 
redrefs  of  the  grievances  under  which 
he  labours  from  the  villainy  of  his 
guardian.' 

Peregrine's  curiofity  being  excited  by 
this  encomium,  he  afked  the  name  of 
this  generous  patron,  of  which  when  he 
was  informed,  '  I.  am  no  Itranger,'  laid 
he,  '  to  the  fame  of  that  gentleman, 
who  has  made  a  corifiderable  noife  in 
the  world,  on  account  of  that  great 
caufe  he  undertook  in  defence  of  an. 
unhappy  orphan;  and  fince  he  is  a 
peribn  of  fnch.an  amiable  difporhidri, 
I  am  heartily  forry  to  find  that  his 
endeavours  have  not  met  with  thatfuc- 
cefsful  iflue  which  their  good  fortune 
in  the  beginning  feemed  to  promiie.  • 
Indeed,  thecircumftance  of  his  efpouf- 
ing  that  caufe  was  fb  uncommon  and 
romanticlc,  and  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart  fo  univerfal,  that  ibrrie 
people,  unacquainted  with  his  real 
character,  imagined  his  views  were 
altogether  felfilh  ;  and  fome  were  not 
wanting,  who  affirmed  he  was  a  mere 
adventurer.  Neverthelefs,  I  mult  do 
him  the  ju(Hce  to  own,  I  have  heard 
fomt  of  the  molt  vim  lent  of  thofe  who 
were  concerned  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  queftion  bear  teflimony  in  his 
favour;  obferving,  that  he  was  de- 
ceived into  the  expence  of  the  whole, 
by  the  plaufible  ftary  which  at  firll 
engaged  his  companion.  Your  de- 
fcription  of  his  character  confirms  rnc 
in  the  fame  opinion,  though  I  am 
quite  ignorant  of  the  affair;  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  mould  be  glad  to 
learn,  as  well  as 'a  genuine  account 
of  his  own  life,  many  circumstances 
of  which  are  by  his  enemies,  I  be- 
lieve, egregioufly  mifreprefented.* 
«  Sir/  anfwered  the  prieft,  *  that  is 
a  piece  of  fat  is  fact  ion  which  I  am 
glad  to  find  myfelr  -capable  of  giving 
you :  I  have  had  the  pleafureof  bein^ 
acquainted  with  Mr.  M— —  from  his 
youth,  and  every  thing  which  I  lhall 
relate  concerning  him,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  as  a  ra£t  which  hath  fallen 
under  rny  own  cognizance,  or  been 
vouched  upon  the  credit  of  undoubt- 
ed evidence.. 

*  Mr.  M 's  father  was  a  minifter 

of  the  eftabii/hed  church  of  Scotland, 
defcended  from  a  very  ancient  clap, 
and  his  mother  nearly  related  to  a 
noble  family  in  the  northern  part  of 
3  C  «.  that 
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«  that  kingdom.  While  the  fon  was 
«  boarded  at  a  publick  fchool,  where 
'  he  made  good  progrefs  in  the  Latin 
'  tongue,  his  father  died,  and  he  was 

*  left  an  orphan  to  the  care  of  an  uncle, 

<  who  finding  him  determined  againft 

*  any  fervile  employment,  kept  him  at 
'  fchool,  that  he  might  prepare  himfelf 
"  for  the  univerfity,  with  a  view  of  be- 

*  ing  qualified  for  his  father's  profef- 
«  fion. 

*  Here  his  imagination  was  fo  heated 

*  by  the  warlike  atchievements  he  found 

*  recorded  in  the  Latin  authors,  fuch  as 
«  Caefar,  Curtius,  and  Buchanan,  that 
«  he  was  feized  with  an  irrefiftible  thirft 

*  of  military  glory,  and  de fire  of  trying 

*  his  fortune  in  the  army.     His  ma- 

<  jefty's  troops  taking  the  field,  in  con- 
«  fequence  of  the  rebellion  which  hap- 

*  pened  in  the  year  feventeen  hundred 

*  and  fifteen,   this  young  adventurer, 
«  thinking  no  life  equal  to  that  of  a  fol- 
'  dier,  found  means  to  furnifti  himfelf 
«  with  a  fufil  and  bayonet,  and  leaving 
«  the  fchool,  repaired  to  the  camp  near 
'  Stirling,  with  a  view  of  fignalizing 
c  himfelf  in  the  field,  though  he  was 

*  at  that  time  but  juft  turned  of  thir- 
'  teen.     He  offered  his  fervice  to  feveral 

<  officers,  in  hope  of  being  inlifted  in 

*  their  companies  j  but  they  would  not 
«  receive  him,  becaufe  they  rightly  con- 

*  eluded  that  he  was  fome  fchool-boy, 
'  broke  loofe  without  the   knowledge 

*  or  confent  of  his  relations.    Notwith- 
'  ftanding  th;s  difcouragement,  hecon- 

*  tinued  in  camp,  curioufly  prying  into 
«  every  part  of  the  fervice  j  and  fuch  was 
«  the  reibiution  confpicuous  in  him, even 

*  at  fuch  a  tender  age,  that  after  his 
*•  fmall  finances  were  exhaufted,  he  per- 

*  fjfted  in  his  defign}  and  becaufe  he 
'  would  not  make  his  wants  known, 

*  actually  fubfiited  for  feveral  days  on 
'  hips,  haws,  aud  floes,  and  other  fpon- 

*  taneous  fruits  which  he  gathered  in 

*  *  the  woods  and  fields.     Meanwhile, 

*  he  never  failed  to  be   prefent  when 
f  any  regiment  or  corps  of  men  were 

*  drawn  out  to  be  exercifed  and  re- 

*  viewed,  and  accompanied  them  in  all 
'  their  evolutions,  which  he  had  learn- 

<  ed  to  great  perfection,  by  obferving 

*  the  companies  which  were  quartered 

*  in  the  place  where  he  was  at  fchool. 

*  This  eagernefs  and  perfeverance  at- 
<•  tracted  the  notice  of  many  officers  j 
(  who,    after  having  commended   his 

*  fpirit  aad  zeal,  pi  died  him  to  return 


to  his  parents,  and  even  threatened  to 
expel  him  from  the  camp,  if  he  would 
not  comply  with  their  advice. 
'  Thefe  remon (trances  having  no  other 
effeft  than  that  of  warning  him  t« 
avoid  his  monitors,  they  thought  pro- 
per to  alter  their  behaviour  towards 
nim,  took  him  into  their  protection, 
and  even  into  their  mefs  j  and  what, 
above  all  other  marks  of  favour, 
pleafed  the  young  foldier  moft,  per- 
mitted him  to  incorporate  in  the  bat- 
talion, and  take  his  turn  of  duty  with 
the  other  men.  In  this  happy  fitua- 
tion  he  was  difcovered  by  a  relation  of 
his  mother,  who  was  a  captain  in 
the  army,  and  who  ufed  all  his  au- 
thority and  influence  in  perfuading 
M—  to  return  to  fchool;  but  find- 
ing him  deaf  to  his  admonitions  and 
threats,  he  took  him  under  his  own 
care  j  and  when  the  army  marched  to 
Dumblane,  left  him  at  Stirling,  with 
exprefs  injunction  to  keep  himfelf 
within  the  walls. 

*  He  temporifed  with  his  kinfman, 
fearing  that  fhould  he  feem  refractory, 
the  captain  would  have  ordered  him 
to  be  mut  up  in  the  caftle.     Inflamed 
with  the  defire  of  feeing  a  battle,  his 
relation   no  fooner  marched   off  the 
ground,  than  he  mixed  in  with  an- 
other regiment,  to  which  his  former 
patrons  belonged,  and  proceeded  to 
the  field,  where  he  diftinguiflied  him-  ~» 
felf,  even  at  that  early  time  of  life, 
by  his  gallantry,  in  helping  to  retrieve 

a  pair  of  colours  belonging  to  M — n's 
regiment ;  fo  that  after  the  affair  he 
was  prefented  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
and  recommended  ftrongly  to  Briga- 
dier Grant,  who  invited  him  into  hi* 
regiment,  and  promifed  to  provide  for 
him  with  the  firft  opportunity:  but 
that  gentleman  in  a  little  time  loft  his 
command  upon  the  duke's  difgrace, 
and  the  regiment  was  ordered  for  Ire- 
land, being  given  to  Colonel  Naflau, 
whole  favour  the  young  volunteer  ac- 
quired to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was 
recommended  to  the  king  for  an  en- 
figncy,  which  in  all  probability  he 
would  have  obtained,  had  not  the  regi- 
ment been  unluckily  reduced. 

*  In  confequence  of  this  reduction, 
which  happened  in   the  moft  fevere' 
feafon  of  the  year,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  through 
infinite  hardfhips  to  which  he  was  ex-' 
pofed  from  the  uarrownefs  of  his  cir- 

*  cumftances  j 
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cumftances  ;  and  continuing  ftill  ena- 
moured of  a  military  life,  he  entered 
into  the  regiment  of  Scotch  Greys, 
at  that  time  commanded  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Campbell,  who  being  ac- 
quainted with  his  family  and  charac- 
ter, encouraged  him  witrrthe  promife 
of  fpeedy  preferment.  In  this  corps 
he  remained  three  years,  during  which 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  feeing  actual 
fervice,  except  at  the  affair  of  Glen- 
meel;  and  this  life  of  infipid  quiet 
mult  have  hung  heavy  upon  a  youth 

of  M 's  aftivedifpofition,  had  not 

he  found  exercife  for  the  mind,  in 
reading  books  of  amufement,  hi(tory, 
voyages,  and  geography,  together  with 
thbfe  that  treated  of  the  art  of  war 
ancient  and  modern,  for  which  he 
contracted  fuch  an  eager  appetite,  that 
he  ufed  to  fpend  fixteen  hours  a  day 
in  this  employment.  About  that  time 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man of  learning  and  tafte,  who  ob- 
ferving  his  indefatigable  application, 
and  infatiable  thirft  after  knowledge, 
took  upon  himfelf  the  charge  of  fuper- 
intending  his  ftudies;  and  by  the  di- 
rection of  fuch  an  able  guide,  the 
young  foldier  converted  his  attention 
to  a  more  folid  and  profitable  coui  fe 
of  reading.  So  inordinate  was  his 
defire  of  making  fpeedy  advances  in 
the  paths  of  learning,  that  within  the 
compals  of  three  months,  he  dili- 
gently perufed  the  writings  of  Locke 
and  Malbranche,  and  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  firft  fix,  and  of  the  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  book  of  Euclid's 
Elements.  He  confidered  Pufendorf 
and  Grotius  with  uncommon  care, 
acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  the  French  language,  and  his 
imagination  was  fo  captivated  with 
the  defire  of  learning,  that  feeing  no 
profpeft  of  a  war,  or  views  of  being 
provided  for  in  the  fervice,  he  quitted 
the  army,  and  went  through  a  regular 
courfe  of  univerfity  education.  Hav- 
ing made  fuch  progrefs  in  his  ftudies, 
he  refolved  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the 
church ;  and  acquired  fuch  a  ftock  of 
fchool  divinity  under  the  inftruftions 
of  a  learned  profeflbr  at  Edinburgh, 
that  he  more  than  once  mounted  the 
roftrum  in  the  publick  hall,  and  held 
forth  with  uncommon  applaufe :  but 
being  difcouraged  from  a  profecution 
of  his  plan,  by  the  unreasonable  au- 
fterity  of  fprn^  of  the  Scotch  clergy, 


by  whom  the  moft  indifferent  and  in- 
nocent words  and  actions  were  often 
mifconftrued  into  levity  and  mifcon- 
duft,  he  refolved  to  embrace  the  firft 
favourable  opportunity  of  going  a- 
broad,  being  inflamed  with  the  defire 
of  feeing  foreign  countries,  and  ac- 
tually fet  out  for  Holland,  where  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years  he  ftudied  the 
Roman  law,  with  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations,  under  the  famous  pro* 
feflbrs  Tolieu  and  Barbeyrac. 
f  Having  thus  finimed  his  fchool  edu- 
cation, he  fet  out  for  Paris,  with  a  viewr 
to  make  himfelf  perfect  in  the  French! 
language,  and  learn  fuch  ufeful  exer- 
cifes  as  might  be  acquired  with  the 
wretched  remnant  of  his  (lender  eftate, 
which  was  by  that  time  reduced  very 
low.  In  his  journey  through  the  Ne- 
therlands, he  went  to  Nafmur,  and 
paid  his  refpecls  to  Biftiop  Strickland 
and  General  Collier,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  civility,  in  confe- 
quence  of  letters  of  recommendation, 
with  which  he  was  provided  from  the 
Hague,  and  the  old  general  affiired 
him  of  his  protection  and  intereft  for 
a  pair  of  colours,  if  he  was  difpofed 
to  enter  into  the  Dutch  fervice. 

*  Though  he  was  by  that  time  pretty 
well  cured  of  his  military  Qujxotifm, 
he  would  not  totally  decline  the  gene- 
rous proffer,  for  which  he  thanked 
him  in  the  moft  grateful  terms,  telling 
the  general  that  he  would  pay  his  duty 
to  him  on  his  return  from  France, 
and  then,  if  he  could  determine  upon 
re-engaging  in  the  army,  mould  thinlc 
himfelf  highly  honoured  in  being  un» 
der  his  command. 

*  After  a   ftay  of  two   months  in 
Flanders,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  j  and, 
far  from  taking  up  his  habitation  in 
the  fuburbs  of  St.  Germain,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  Englifh  travellers, 
he  hired  a  private  lodging  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river,  and  afTociated  chiefly 
with  French  officers,  who  (their  youth- 
ful fallies  being  over)  are  allowed  to 
be  the  politeft  gentlemen  of  that  king- 
dom.    In  this  fcheme  he  found  his 
account  fo  much,  that  he  could  not 
but  wonder  at  the  folly  of  his  country- 
men, who  lofe  the  main  fcopeof  their 
going  abroad,  by  fpending  their  time 
and  fortune  idly  with  one  another. 

'  During  his  refidence  in  Holland  he 

had  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 

beft  authors  in  the  French  language, 

3  C  ?.  «  fo 
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fo  that  he  was  able  to  mare  in  their 
converfation;  a  circumftance  from 
which  he  found  great  benefit;  for  it 
not  only  improved  him  in  his  know- 
ledge  of  that  tongue,  but  alfo  tended 
to  the  enlargement  of  his  acquaintance, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  contracted 
intimacies  in  fome  families  of  good 
fafliion,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  long 
robe,  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  pafs  his  time  very  agreeably,  had 
he  been  a  little  eafier  in  point  of  for- 
tune:  but  his  finances,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  moft  rigid  ceconomy,  being  in 
a  few  months  reduced  to  a  very  low 
ebb,  the  profpect  of  indigence  threw  a 
damp  upon  all  his  pleafures,  though 
he  never  Suffered  himfelf  to  be  thereby 
in  any  degree  difpirited;  being  in  that 
refpect  of  fo  happy  a  difpofition,  that 
confcious  poverty  or  abundance  made 
very  flight  impreiTions  upon  his  mind. 
*  This  confumption  of  his  cam,  how- 
ever,  involved  him  in  fome  perplexity  j 
and  he  deliberated  with  himfelf,  whe- 
ther  he  mould  return  to  General  Col- 
lier,  or  repair  to  London,  where  he 
might  pdSIibly  fall  into  fome  bufiaei's 
'not  unbecoming  a  gentleman  ;  though 
he  was  very  much  mortified  to  find 
himfelf  incapaMe  of  gratifying  an  in  • 
ordinate  defire  which  poflefled  him  of 
making  the  grand  tour,  or  at  leaft  of 
vifiting  the  feu  them  parts  of  France. 
'  While  he  thus  hefitated  between  dif- 
ferentfuggeftions,  he  was  one  morning 
vifited  by  a  gentlenian  who  had  fought 
and  cultivated  his  friendship,  and  for 
whom  he  had  done  a  good  office,  in 
fupporting  him  with  ipirit  againft  a 
brutal  German,  with  whom  he  had'an 
affair  of  honour.  This  gentleman  came 
to  propofe  a  party  for  a  fortnight  to 
Fontainbleau,  where  the  court  then 
was;  and  the  prcpofal  being  declined 

by  M with  more  than  ufual  {tiff- 

refs, his  friend  was  very  urgent  to  know 
the  reafon  of  his  refufal,  and  at  length, 
with  fome  cohfufion,  faid,  "  perhaps 

your  finances  are  low."     M re- 

plied,  that  he  had  wherewithal  to  de- 
fray  the  expence  of  his  journey  to 
London,  where  he  could  be  furnifhed 
with  a  frefli  fupply;  and  this  anfwer 
was  no  fooner  made,  than  the  other 
taking  him  bv  the  hand,  "  My  dear 
'  friend,"  faid  he,  tf  I  am  not  unac- 
quaintt-d  with  your  affairs,  and  would 
have  offered  you  my  credit  long  ago, 
if  I  had  thought  it  would  be  accept- 
able;  even  now,  I  do  not  pretend  to 


give  you  money,  but  defire  and  in- 
fill upon  it,  that  you  will  accept  of 
;  the  loan  of  thele  two  pieces  of  paper, 
;  to  be  repaid  when  you  marry  a  wo- 
man with  a  fortune  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  or  obtain  an  employ- 
ment of  a  thoufand  a  year."  So  fay- 
ing, he  prefented  him  with  two  actions 
of  above  two  thoufand  livres  each. 
<  JVI was  aftoniShed  at  this  un- 
expected inltance  of  generofity  in  a 
Stranger,  and  with  Suitable  acknow- 
ledgment peremptorily  rcfufed  to  in- 
cur fuch  an  obligation;  but  at  length 
he  was,  by  dint  of  importunity  and 
warm  expoftulation,  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  one  of  the  actions,  on  con- 
dition that  the  gentleman  would  take 
his  note  for  the  fum  ;  and  this  he 

ablblutely  rejected,  until  M pro- 

rnifed  to  draw  upon  him  for  double  the 
value  or  more,  in  cafe  he  mould  at 
any  time  want  a  farther  fupply.  This 
uncommon  act  of  friendship  and  ge- 
nerofity M afterwards  had  an 

opportunity  to  repay  tenfold;  though 
he  could  not  help  regretting  the  oc- 
cafion  on  his  friend's  account.  That 
worthy  man  having,  by  placing  too 
much  confidence  in  a  villainous  law- 
yer, anJ  a  chain  of  other  misfortunes, 
involved  himfelf  and  his  amiable  lady 
in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  which 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  M felt  the  inexprciiible  fa.- 

tisfaction  of  delivering  his  benefactor 
from  the  fnare. 

'  Being  thus  reinforced  by  the  gene- 
rofity of  his  friend,  M-* —  refolved 
to  execute  his  former  plan  of  feeing 
the  fouth  of  France,  together  with 
the  fea- ports  of  Spain  as  far  as  Cadiz, 
from  whence  \;t  propofed  to  take  a 
pafTage  for  London  by  fea  ;  and  with 
this  view,  .fent  forwards  his  trunks 
by  the  diligence  to  Lyons,  determined 
to  ride  poll,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  bet- 
ter view  of"  the  country,  and  for  the 
conveniency  of  Hopping  at  thofe  placts 
where  there  was  any  thing  remarkable 
to  be  feen  or  enquired  into.  While 
he  vas  employed  in  taking  leave  of 
his  Parifmu  friends,  who  furni(hc4 
him  with  abundant  recommendation, 
a  gentleman  of  his  own  country,  who 
fpojce  little  or  no  French,  hearing  of 
his  intention,  begged  the  favour  of 
accompanying  him  in  his  expedition. 
*  With  this  new  companion,  there-! 
fore,  he  fet  out  fur  Lyons,  where  he 
was  perfectly  will  received  by  the  in- 
«  tendant 
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tendant  and  fome  of  the  beft  families 
of  the  place,  in  coniequence  of  his 
letters  of  recommendation}  and  after 
a  fliort  Itay  in  that  city,  proceeded 
down  the  Rhone  to  Avignon,  in  what 
is  called  the  cache  d*eau  ;  then  vifit- 
ing  the  principal  towns  of  Dauphine, 
Languedoc,  and  Provence,  he  returned 
to  the  delightful  city  of  Marfeilles, 
where  he  and  his  fellow-traveller  were 
fo  much  captivated  by  the  ferenity  of 
the  air,  and  the  good-nature  and  hofpi- 
tality  of  the  fprightly  inhabitants,  that 
they  never  dreamed  of  changing  their 
quarters,  during  the  whole  winter  and 
part  of  thefpring  :  here  he  acquired  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Marquis  D'Ar- 
gens,  attorney-general  in  the  parlia- 
mentor  Aix,  and  of  his  eldelt  fon, 
who  now  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in 
the  literary  world  $  and  when  the 
affair  of  Father  Girard  and  Mada- 
moifelle  Cadiere  began  to  make  a 
noife,  he  accompanied  thefe  two  gen- 
tlemen  to  Toulon,  where  the  rnar- 
quis  was  ordered  to  take  precognition 
of  thefaas. 

*  On  his  return  to  Marfeilles,  he 
found  a  certain  noble  lord  of  great 
fortune  under  the  direction  of  a  Swifs 
governor,  who  had  accommodated  him 
with  two  of  his  own  relations,  of  the 
fame  country,  by  way  of  companions, 
together  with  five  iervants  in  his  train. 
They  being  abi'olute  Grangers  in  the 

place,  M introduced  them  to  the 

intendant,  and  feveral  other  good  fa- 
milies  ;  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  fo  agreeable  to  his  lorclfhip,  that 
he  propofed  and  even  prefled  him  to 
live  with  him  in  England,  as  a  friend 
and  companion,  and  to  take  upon 
him  the  fuperintendance  of  his  affairs, 
in  which  cafe  he  would  fettle  upon 
him  four  hundred  a  year  for  life. 
'  This  propofal  was  too  advamage- 
ous  to  be  flighted  by  a  perfon  of  no 
fortune  or  fixed  eftablifhment  j  he 
therefore  made  no  difficulty  of  clofing 
with  it :  but  as  his  lordfliip's  depar- 
ture  was  fixed  to  a  fliort  day,  and  he 
urged  him  to  accompany  him  to  Pa- 
ris,  and  from  thence  to  England, 

M thought  it  would  be  improper 

and  indecent  to  interfere  with  the  of- 
fice  of  his  governor,  who  might  take 
umbrage  at  his  favour,  and  therefore 
excufed  hirafelf  from  a  compliance 
with  his  lord/hip's  requeft,  until  his 
minority  mould  be  expired,  as  he  was 
within  a  few.  months  of  being  of  age. 
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'  However,  he  repeated  his  tmportunl- 
'  ties    fo  earneftly,    and  the  governor 

*  joined  in  the  requeft  with  fuch  appear- 

*  ance  of  cordiality,  that  he  was  pre- 
«  vailed  upon  to  comply  with  their  joint 
*-  defire ;  and  in  a  few  days  fet  out  with 

*  them  for  Paris,  by  the  way  of  Lyons. 
'  But  before  they  had  been  three  dayi 

'  in  the  city,  M perceived  a  total 

'  change  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Swifs 
'  and  his  two  relations,    who,  in  all 
'  probability,  became  jealous  of  his  in- 
'  fluence  with  his  lordmipj  and   he  no 

*  fooner  made  this  difcovery,  than  he 

*  refolved  to  withdraw    himielf  from 

*  fuch   a  difagreeable  participation  of 
'  that  young  nobleman's  favour.     He 
'  therefore,    in  fpite  of    all  his   lord- 
'  fhip's   intreaties   and  remonftrances, 

*  quitted  him  for  theprelentj  alledg- 

*  ing,  as  a  pretext,  that  he  had  a  long- 

*  ing  defire  to  fee  Switzerland  and  the 

*  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  promifing  to 
'  meet  hi?n  again  in  England. 

*  This    his    intention    being  made 
'  known  to  the  governor  and  his  friends, 
'  their  countenances  immediately  clear- 
'  ed  up,  their  courtefy  and  complai- 
'  fance   returned,  and  they  even   fur~ 
'  niihed   him  with  letters  for  Geneva, 
'  Laufanne,    Bern,    and  Soleures ;    in. 

*  confequence  of  which,  he  met  with 

*  unulual  civilities  at  thefe  places.  Hav- 
'  ing  made  this  tour  with  his  Scetch 
'  friend,  (who  came  up  to  him   be- 
'  fore   he  left  Lyons)    and  vifited  the 

*  moil  confnlerable  towns  on  both  fide* 
«  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  courts  of  the 

*  Electors  Palatine,  Mentz,    and  Co- 

*  logn,    h-   arrived  in  Holland;     and 
«  from  thence  through  the  Netherlands 
'  repaired  to  London,  where  he  found 

*  my  lord  juft  returned  from  Paris. 

*  His  lordmip  received  him  with  ex - 

*  preffions    of  uncommon   joy,    would 
«  not  fuffer  him  to  Itir  from  him  for 
'  feveral  days,  and  introduced  him  to 

*  his  relations. 

'  M  •  •  accompanied  his  lord/hip 
'  from  London  to  his  country-feat, 
<  where  he  was  indeed  treated/  with 
«  great  friendihip  and  confidence,  and 
'  confulted  in  every  thing }  hut  the  no- 

*  ble  peer  never  once  made  mention  of 

*  the  annuity  which  he  had  promifed 
'  to  fettle  upon  him  j  nor  did  M 

*  remind  him  of  it,    becaufe  he  con- 

*  ceived   it  was  his   affair  to  fulfil  his 

*  engagements     of    his    own    accord. 

*  M—  being  tired  of  the  manner  of 

*  living  at  this  placei  made  an  excur- 
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«  fion  to  Bath,  where  he  (laid  about  a 

*  fortnight,  to  partake  of  the  diverfions ; 
«  and,  upon  his  return,  found  his  lord- 

*  (hip  making  difpofitions  for  another 
«  journey  to  Paris. 

«  Surprized  at  this  fudden  refolution, 
«  he  endeavoured  to  difluade  him  from 

<  it :  but  his  remonftrances  were  ren- 

*  ,dered  ineflfe&ual  by  the  insinuations 

*  of  a  foreigner  who  had  come  over  with 
«  him,  and  filled  his  imagination  with 

*  extravagant  notions  of  pleasure,   infi- 
«  nitely  fuperior  to  any  which  he  could 
'  enjoy  while  he  was  in  the  trammels, 
«  and  under  the  reftraints  of  a  governor. 

*  He  therefore  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 

«  Jvl 's  arguments,  andintreatedhim 

4  to  accompany  him  in  the  journey  ;  but 
'  this  gtntjem^.n  forefeeing  that  a  young 
'  ma.nMike  my  lord,  of  Itrong  palfions 
«  and  eafy  to  be  milled,  would  in  all 

<  probability  fquander  away  great (urns 

*  of  money,  in  a  way  that  would  neither 

<  do  credit  to  himfelf  or  to  thole  v/ho 

*  were  concerned  with  him,  refifted  all 
«  his  felicitations,  on  pretence  of  having 

<  bufmefs  of  confequence  at  London  ; 
«  and  afterwards  had  reafon  to  be  ex- 

<  tremely   well   pleafed  with    his  own 

*  conducl  in  this  particular. 

*  Before  he  (et  out  on  this  expedition, 

9  M 1  in  juttice  to  himfelf,  remind- 

«  ed  him  of  the  propofal  which  he  had 

«  made  to  him  at  Marfeilles,  defiling  to 

«  know  if  he  had  altered  his  deiign  in 

'  that  particular  j  in  which  cale  he  would 

«  turn  his  thoughts  fome  other  way,  as 

«  he  would  not  in  the  leaft  be  thought 

«  to  intrude  or  pin  himfelf  upon  any 

f  man.     My  lord  proterted,  in  the  moil 

*  folemn  manner,  that  he  (till  continued 
«  in  his  former  reiblution ;  and  again 
«  befeeching  him  to  bear  him  company 
«  into  France, promifed  that  everything 

<  (hould   be  fettled   to  his  fatisfa&ion 
«  upon  their  return  to  England.  M— — , 

<  however,  (till  perlilted  in  his  refufal, 

*  for  the  abovementioned  reafons  :  and 

<  though  he  never  heard  more  of  the 
«  annuity,  he  neverthelefs  continued  to 
«  ferve  his  lordfhip  with  his  advice  and 

*  good  offices  ever  after  j  particularly 
«  in  directing  his  choice  to  an  alliance 

<  with  a  lady   of  eminent  virtue,    the 
«  daughter  of  a  noble  lord,  more  con- 
«  fpicuous  for  his  mining  parts  than  the 

*  fplendor  of  his  titles,  (a  circumftance 
«  upon  which  he  always  reflected  with 
'  particular  fatisfa&ion,  as  well  on  ac- 

*  count  of  the   extraordinary  merit  of 

<  the  lady,  as  becaufe  it  veiled  in  her 


children  a  confiderable  part  of  that 
great  eltate,  which,  of  right,  belong- 
ed to  her  grand  mother  j)  and  after- 
wards put  him  in  a  way  to  retrieve  his 
eftate  from  a  heavy  load  of  debt  he 
had  contracted.  When  my  lord  fet 
out  on  his  Paris  expedition,  the  mo- 
ney M had  received  from  his 

generous  friend  at  Paris  was  al- 
molt  reduced  to  the  laft  guinea.  He 
had  not  yet  reaped  the  lealt  benefit 
from  his  engagements  with  his  lord- 
fhip ;  and  diidaining  to  aflc  for  a  (up- 
ply  from  him,  he  knew  not  how  to 
iubfift,  with  any  degree  of  credit, 
till  his  return. 

*  This  uncomfortable  profpeft  was 
the  more  dilUgreeable  to  him,  as,  at 
that  time  of  life,    he  was  much  in- 
clined   to  appear  in  the  gay  worlc^ 
had  contracted  a  tafte  for  plays,  ope- 
ras, and  other  publick  diverfions,  and 
and  acquired    an  acquaintance   with 
many  people  of  good  faOiion,  which 
could  not  be  maintained  without  a 
conliderable  expence.     In  this  emer- 
gency, he  thought  he  could  not  em- 
ploy his    idle  time   more   profitably 
than  in  trandating  from  foreign  lan- 
guages fuch  books  as  were  then  chief- 
ly in  vogue;   and  upon  application  to 
a  friend,  who  was  a  man  of  letters,  he 
was  furniftjed  with  as  much  bufmefs 
of  that  kind  as  he  could  pofiibly  ma- 
nage, and  wrote  fome  pamphlets  on 
the  reigning  co n trover fies  of  that  time 
that  had  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe. 
He  was  a}fp  concerned  jn  a  monthly 
journal  of  literature,  and  the   work 
was   carried   on    by  the  two  friends 
jointly,  though  M— —  did  not  at  all 
appear  in  the  partner(hip.     By  thefe 
njeans  he  pot  only  fpent  his  morn- 
ings in  ufeful  exercife,  but  fupplied 
himfelf  with    money  for    what    the 
French  call  the  menus  flaijirs  during 
the  whole    fummer.     He    frequented 
all  the  afTemblies  in  and  about  Lon- 
don,   and    confiderably   enlarged    his 
acquaintance  among  the  fair-fex. 

*  He  had,  upon  his  firft  arrival    in 
England,  become  acquainted   with  a 
lady  at  an  aflembly  not  far  from  Lon- 
don j    and  though,  at  that  time,  he 
had    no  thoughts   of  extending   his 
views  farther  than  the  ufual  gallantry 
of  the  place,  he  met  with  fuch  diftin- 
guiming  marks  of  her  regard  in  the 
(equel,   and  was  fo  particularly  en- 
couraged by  the  advice  of  another  lady, 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  in 

«  France, 
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France,  and  who  was  now  of  their 
parties,  that  he  could  not  help  enter- 
taining hopes  of  making  an  impreflion 
upon  the  heart  of  his  agreeable  part- 
ner, who  was  a  young  lady  of  an 
ample  fortune  and  great  expectations. 
He,  therefore,  cultivated  her  good 
graces  with  all  the  afliduity  and  ad- 
drefs  of  which  he  was  matter  ;  and 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  endeavours, 
that,  after  a  due  courfe  of  attendance, 
and  the  death  of  an  aunt,  by  which 
(he  received  an  acceffton  of  fortune 
to  the  amount  of  three  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds,  he  ventured  to  de- 
clare his  paflionj  and  (he  not  only 
heard  him  with  patience  and  appro- 
bation, but  alfo  replied  in  terms  ade- 
quate to  his  warmeft  wi  flies. 
*  Finding  himfelf  ib  favourably  re- 
ceived, he  prefled  her  to  fecure  his 
happinefs  by  marriage  ;  ibut,  to  this 
propofal,  (he  objected  the  recency  of 
her  kinl'woman's  death,  which  would 
have  rendered  fuch  a  ftep  highly  inde- 
cent, and  the  difpleafure  of  her  other 
relations,  from  whom  /lie  had  (till 
greater  expectations,  and  who  at  that 
time  importuned  her  to  marry  a  cou- 
lin  of  her  own,  whom  me  could  not 

like.     However,  that  M might 

have  no  cau(e  to  repine  at  her  delay, 
(he  freely  entered  with  him  into  an 
intimacy  of  correfpondence;  during 
which,  nothing  could  have  added  to 
their  mutual  felicity,  which  was  the 
more  poignant  and  refined,  from  the 
mylrerious  and  romantick  manner  of 
their  enjoying  it  5  for  though  he  pub- 
lickly  vifited  her  as  an  acquaintance, 
his  behaviour  on  thele  occafions  was 
always  fo  diftant,  relpeclful,  and  re- 
ferved,  that  the  retl  of  the  company 
could  not  poflfibly  fulpecl  the  nature 
of  their  reciprocal  attachment ;  incon- 
fequence  of  which,  they  ufed  to  have 
private  interviews,  unknown  to  every 
foul  upon  earth  except  her  maiJ,  who 
wasneceffarily  intruded  with  the  fecret. 
'  In  this  manner  they  enjoyed  the 
converfation  of  each  other  for  above 
twelve  months,  without  the  leaft  in- 
terruption j  and  though  the  liability 
of  Mr.  M  •  '»  fortune  entirely  de- 
pended upon  their  marriage,  yet  as 
he  perceived  his  miftrefe  fo  averfe  to 
it,  he  never  urged  it  with  vehemence, 
nor  was  at  all  anxious  on  that  fcore  j 
being  eafily  induced  to  defer  a  cere- 
mony, which,  as  he  then  thought, 
could  in  RO  flupe  have  added  to  their 


fatisfaftion,  though  he  hath  fince  al-  • 
tered  his  fentiments. 

*  Be  that  as  it  will,    his  indulgent 
miftrefs,  in  order  to  fet  his  mind  at 
eafe  in   that   particular,  and  in  full 
confidence  of  his   honour,  infifted  on 
his   accepting  a  deed   of  gift  of  her 
whole  fortune,  in  conlideration  of  their 
intended   marriage}    and  after   Ibme 
difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
ceive this  proof  of  her  efteem,  well 
knowing  that  it  would  ftill  be  in  his 
power  to  return  theobligation. Though 
(he  often  intreated  him  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  entire   adminiftration  of 
her  finances,  and  upon  divers  occa- 
lions  prefied  him  to  accept  of  large 
fums,  he  never  once  abufed  her  gene- 
rous difpofition,  or  folicited  her  for 
money,  except  for  (bme  humane  pur- 
pole,  which  me  was  always  more  rea- 
dy to  fulfil  than  he  to  propole. 

'  In  the  courfe  of  this  correfpondence, 
he  became  acquainted  with  fome  of 
her  female  relations  ;  and,  among 
the  reft,  with  a  young  lady,  fo  emi- 
nently adorned  with  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  mind  and  perfon,  that,  not- 
withltanding  all  his  philolbphy  and 
caution,  he  could  not  behold  and  con- 
verfe  with  her  without  being  deeply 
fmitten  with  her  charms.  He  did  all 
in  his  power  to  difcourage  this  dange- 
rous invafion  in  the  beginning,  and  to 
conceal  the  leait  fymptom  of  it  from 
her  relation ;  he  fummoned  all  his 
rt'fleclion  to  his  aid  ;  and  thinking  it 
would  be  bafe  and  dilhoneft  to  cherifh 
any  fentiment  repugnant  to  the  affec- 
tion which  he  owed  to  a  miltrefs,  who 
had  placed  fuch  unlimited  confidence  • 
in  him,  he  attempted  to  rtifle  the  in- 
fant flame,  by  avoiding  the  amiable 
inijiirer  of  it.  But  the  paffion  had 
taken  too  deep  a  root  in  his  heart  to 
be  fo  eafily  extirpated  j  his  abfenc*  • 
from  the  dear  objeft  increaled  the  im- 
patience of  his  love.  The  inteiline 
confli&  between  that  and  gratitude, 
deprived  him  of  his  relt  and  appetite. 
He  was  in  a  (hott  time  emaciated 
by  continual  watching,  anxiety,  and 
want  of  nourifhment ;  and  fo  much 
altered  from  his  ufual  chearfulnefs, 
that  his  milirefs  being  furprized  and 
v  alarmed  at  the  change,  which  from 
the  fymptoms  (he  judged  was  owing 
to  fome  uneafmefs  of  mind,  took  all 
imaginable  pains  to  difcover  the  caufe. 

*  In  all- probability,  it  did  not  efcape 
'  her  penetration  j  for   (he  more  than 

«  once 
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«  once  aflced  if  he  was  in  love  with  her 
«  coufin,  protefting,  that  far  from  be- 

*  ing  an  obftacle  to  his  happinefs,  me 
'  would  in  that  cafe  be  an  advocate  for 
'  his  paflion.     However,  this  declara- 

*  tion  was  never  made  without  manifeft 
'  figns  of  anxiety  and  uneafinefs,  which 

*  made   fuch  an  imprelfion   upon    the 

*  heart  of  M ,  that  he  refolved  to 

*  facrifke  his  happinefs,  and  even  his 

*  life,  rather  than  take  any  ftep  which 
'  might  be  conttrued  into  an  injury  or 
'  infult  to  a  perfon  who    had  treated 
'  him  with  fuch  generofity  and  good- 
«  nefs. 

*  In  confequence  of  this  refolution, 
'  he  formed  another,  which  was  to  go 
«  abroad,  under  pretence  of  recovering 

*  his  health,  but  in  reality  to  avoid  the 

*  temptation,  as  well  as  the  fufpicion, 
'  of  being  inconftant;  and  in  this  de-. 
'  fign  he  was  confirmed  by  his  phyli- 
4  cian,  who  actually  thought  him  in  the 
'  firft  ftage  of  a  confumption,  and  there- 
«  foreadviied  him  to  repair  to  the  fouth 
'  of  France.     He  communicated  his  de- 
'  fign,  with  the  doctor's  opinion,  to  the 
'  lady,  who  agreed  to  it  with  much  lefs 

*  difficulty  than  he  found  in  conquer- 
'  ing    his   own   reluctance  at    parting 

*  with  the  dear  object  of  his  love.  The 

*  confent  of  his  generous  miftrefs  being 
'  obtained,  he  waited  upon  her  with  the 

*  inftrurnent  whereby  me  had  made  the 
'  conveyance  of  her  fortune  to  him  ;  and 

*  all  his  remonftrances  being  inefficient 

<  to  perfuaue  her  to  take  it  back,  he 

<  cancelled  it  in  herprefence,  and  placed 
.-*  it  in  that  ftate  upon   her  toilet  while 

*  me  was  drefiing  ;  whereupon  me  med 
'  a  torrent  of  tears,    faying,  me   now 
'  plainly  perceived  that  he  wanted  to  tear 

*  himieJf  from  her,  and  that  his  afrec- 

*  tions  were  fettled  upon  another.    He 
'  was  fenfibly  affected  by  this  proof  of 
«  her  concern  j  and  endeavoured  to  calm 

*  the  perturbation  of  her  mind,  by  vow- 
«  ing' eternal  fidelity,  and  prefiingher  to 

*  accept  of  his  hand  in  due  form  be- 
«  fore  his  departure.     By  thefe  means 

*  her  tranfpoits  were  quieted  for  the  pre- 
«  fent,  and  the  marriage  deferred,  for 

*  the  fame  prudential  reafons  which  had 

*  hitherto  prevented  it. 

4  Matters  being  thus  compromifed, 
'  and  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure, 
'  me,  together  with  her  faithful  maid, 

*  one  morning  vifited  him  for  the  firtt 
'  time  at  his  own  lodgings  j  and  after 

*  breakfaft,  defiring  to  fpeak  with  him 
«  in  private,  he  conducted  her  into  an.- 


<  other  room,  where  afluming  an   «n- 

*  ufual  gravity  of  afpect,    "  My  dear 
"  M— — ,"  faid  me,  "  you  are  nowgo- 
"  ing  to  leave  me,  and  God  alone  knows 
«*  if  ever  we  fhall  meet  again ;  therefore, 
"  if  you  really  love  me  with  that  tender- 
"  nefs  which  you  profeis,  you  will  ac- 
"  cept  of  this  mark  of  my  friendmip 
ft  and  unalterable  affeftionj  it  will  at 
"  leaft  be  a  provifion  for  your  journey  j 
"  and  if  any  accident  fhould  befal  me 
"  before  I  have  the  happinefs  of  receiving 
"  you  again  into  my  arms,  I  mall  have 
"  the  fatisfaclion  of  knowing  that  you 
<{  are  not  altogether  without  refource." 

*  So   faying,    (he  put  an  embroidered 

*  pocket-book  into  his  hand.     He  ex- 
'  preffed  the  high  fenfe  he  had  of  her 

*  geneiofity  and   affection   in  the  moft 

*  pathetick  terms,  and  begged  leave  to 

*  fufpend  his  acceptance,  \mtilhe  fhould 
'  know  the  contents    of    her  p relent, 

*  which  was  fo  extraordinary,  that  he 

*  abfolutely  refuied  to  receive  it :    he 

*  was,  however,  by  her  repeated  intrea- 
'  ties,  in  a  manner  compelled  to  receive 

*  about  one  half,  and   (he  afterwards 

*  infilted    upon  his  taking  a  reinforce- 
'  ment  of  a  confiderable  fum  for  the  ex- 
1  pence  of  his  journey. 

*  Having  ftaid  with  her  ten  days  be- 
'  yond  the  time  he  had  fixed  for  hisde- 

<  parture,  and   fettled  the   method   of 
'  their  correfpondence,  he  took  his  leave 
1  with  an  heart  full  of  forrow,  anxiety, 
'  and  diilraclion,    produced   from  the 

*  different  fuggeftions  of  his  duty  and 

*  love.     He  then  let  out  for  France,  and 
'  after  a   fliort  ftay  at  Paris  proceeded 

<  to  Aix  in  Provence,  and  from  thence 
«  to  Marleilles,  at  which  two  places  he 

*  continued   for  fome  months;   but  no - 

*  thing  he  met  with  being  able  to  difli- 

*  pate   thofe   melancholy  ideas   which 

*  it  ill  preyed  upon  his  imagination  and 
«  affected  his  fpirits,  he  endeavoured  to 

*  elude  them  with  a  fucceffion  of  new 
objects  j  and  with  that  view,  perfuadcd 
a  councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Aix, 
a  man  of  great  worth,  learning,  and 
good -humour,  to  accompany  him  in 
making  a  tour  of  thofe  parts  of  France 

'  which  he  had  not  yet  feen.  On  their 
«  return  from  this  excurfion,  they  found 
«  at  Aix  an  Italian  Abbe,  a  perfon  of 

*  character,  and  great  knowledge  of  men 
«  and  books  j  who  having  travelled  all 
(  over  Germany  and  France,  was  fo  far 

*  on  his  return  to  his  own  country. 

(  M having,   by-  means  of  hvs 

«  friend  the  couniellor,  contracted  an 
«  acquaintance 
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*  acquaintance   with    this   gentleman, 

*  and   being   deiirous  of  feting   fome 
'  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  the  carni- 
val at  Venice,  they  fet  out  together 
from  Marleilles,  in  a  tartan,  for  Ge- 
noa, coafting  it  all  the  way,  and  ly- 
ing on   more  every   night.     Having 
(hewn  him  what  was  moft  remarkable 
in  this  city,  his  friend  the  abbe  was  fo 
obliging  as  to  conduct  him  through 
Tufcany,    and  the   moft  remarkable 
cities  in  Lombardy,  to  Venice,  where 

M infilled  upon  defraying  the  ex- 

pence  of  the  whole  tour,  in  conlidera- 
tion  of  the  abbe's  complaifance,  which 
had  been  of  infinite  fervice  to  him  in 
the  courfe  of  this  expedition.     Hav- 
ing remained  five  weeks  at  Venice,  he 
was   preparing  to  fet  out  for  Rome 
with  fome  Englifh  gentlemen  whom 
he  had  met  by  accident,  when  he  was 
all  of  a  fudden  obliged  to  change  his 
refoluticxn  by  fome  difagreeable  letters 
which  he  received  from  London.     He 
had,  from  his  firft  departure,  corre- 
fponded  with    his  generous,  though 
inconftant  miftrefs,  with   a  religious 
exaclnefs  and  punctuality  j  nor  was 
me,  for  fome  time,  lefs  obfervant  of 
the  agreement  they  had  made.     Ne- 
verthelefs,  me  by  degrees  became  fo 
negligent  and  cold  in  her  exprerfion, 
and  fo  (lick  in  her  correfpondence, 
that  he  could  not  help  obferving  and 
upbraiding  her  with  fuch  indifference  j 
and  her  endeavours  to  palliate  it  were 
fuppoi  ted  by  pretexts  fo  frivolous,  as 
to  be  eafily  feen  through  by  a  lover  of 
very  little  difcernment. 

*  While  he  tortured  himfelf  with 
conjectures  about  the  caufe  of  this 
unexpected  change,  he  received  fuch 
intelligence  from  England,  as  when 
joined  with  what  he  himfelf  had  per- 
ceived by  her  manner  of  writing,  left 
him  little  or  no  room  to  doubt  of  her 
ficklenefs  and  inconrtancy.  Never- 
thelefs,  as  he  knew  by  experience 
that  informations  of  that  kind  are  not 
to  be  entirely  relied  upon,  he  relblved 
to  be  more  certainly  apprized  j  and 
for  that  end  departed  immediately  for 
London,  by  the  way  of  Tirol,  Bava- 

*  ria,  Alface,  and  Paris. 

«  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  learn- 

*  ed  with  infinite  concern,  that  his  in- 
«  telligen.ee  had  not  been  at  all  exagge- 
«  rated  ;  and  lus  forow  was  inexpreffible, 

*  to  find   a   perfon,    endowed  with   fo 

*  jnany  other  noble  and  amiable  <jua- 
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Hties,  (educed  into  an  indifcretion, 
that  of  neceffity  ruined  the  whole  plan 
which  had  been  concerted  between 
them  for  their  mutual  happinefs.  She 
made  feveral  attempts,  by  letters  and 
interviews,  to  palliate  her  conduct, 
and  foften  him  into  a  reconciliation  j 
but  his  honour  being  concerned,  he 
remained  deaf  to  all  her  intreaties  and 
propofals.  Neverthelefs,  I  have  often, 
heard  him  fay,  that  he  could  not  help 
loving  her,  and  revering  the  memory 
of  a  perfon  to  whofe  generofity  and 
goodnefs  he  owed  his  fortune,  and 
one  whofe  foibles  were  overbalanced 
by  athoufand  good  qualities.  He  often, 
iniifted  on  making  restitution  $  but  far 
from  complying  with  that  propofal, 
(he  afterwards  often  endeavoured  to 
lay  him  under  yet  greater  obligations 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  importuned 
him,  with  the  warmed  felicitations, 
to  renew  their  former  correfpondence, 
which  he  as  often  declined. 

*  M took  this  inftance  of  the 

inconftancy  of  the  fex  fb  much  to 
heart,  that  he  had  almoft  refolved  for 
the  future  to  keep  clear  of  all  engage- 
ments for  life,  and  returned  to  Paris 
in  order  to  diffipate  his  anxiety,  where 
he  hired  an  apartment  in  one  of  the 
academies,  in  the  exercifes  whereof 
he  took  fingular  delight.  During  his 
refulence  at  this  place,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  a  great  general,  a  defcendant  of 
one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  illuftrious 
families  in  France  j  having  attracted 
his  notice  by  fome  remarks  he  had 
written  on  Folard's  Polibius,  which 
were  accidentally  fliewn  to  that  great 
man  by  one  of  his  aids  du  camp,  who 
was  a  particular  friend  of  M 
The  favour  he  had  thus  acquired, 
was  ftrengthened  by  his  afliduitiesand 
attention.  Upon  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, he  fent  fome  of  Handel's  new- 
eft  compofitions  to  the  prince,  who 
was  particularly  fond  of  that  gentle- 
man's productions;  together  with 
Clark's  edition  of  Casfar;  and  in 
the  fpring  of  the  fame  year,  befors 
the  French  army  took  the  field,  he 
was  honoured  with  a  moft  oblig- 
ing letter  from  the  prince,  inviting 
him  to  come  over,  if  he  wanted  ty 
fee  the  operations  of  the  campaign, 
and  defiring  he  would  give  himfelf  no 
trouble  about  his  equipage. 
«  M— —  having  ftill  fome  rernaias  of 
3  D  <  a  mil;- 
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«  a  military  difpofition,  and  conceiving 

*  this  to  be  a  more  favourable  opportu- 

<  nity  than  any  he  mould  ever  meet  with 

<  again,  readily  embraced  theoffer,  and 
'  facrificedthe  foft delights  of  love,which, 

<  at  -that  time  he  enjoyed  without  con- 

*  troul,  to  an  eager,  laborious,  and  dan-- 
e  gerous  curiofity.     In  that  and  the  f'ol-- 
'  lowing  campaign,  during  which   he 
«  was  prefent  at  the  liege  of  Philipfburg, 
V  and-feveral  other  actions,  he  enlarged 
«  his  acquaintance  among  the  French 
e  officers,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  graver 
'  fort,  who  had  a  tafte  for  books  and. 

*  literature  j  and  the  friendship  and  in- 

*  tereft  of  thole  gentlemen  were  after- 
'  wards  .of    fmgular  fervice  to    him, 
«  though  in  an  affair  altogether  foreign 

*  frorn  their  profeifion. 

*  He  hadall  along  made  diligent  enqui- 

*  ry  into  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 

*  the  con  ntries  through  which  he  had  oc- 

*  cafion  to  travel,  more  particularly  thofe 

*  of  Holland,  England,  and  France  $. 
••and  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with 

*  the  revenue   and   farms   of  this  laft 

*  kingdom,  he  law  with  concern  the 

*  great  difadvantages  under  which  our 

*  tobac.co  trade  (the  moft  considerable 

s  branch  of  our.  commerce  with  that . 

*  people)  was  carried  on  j  what  incon-  - 
'  fiderable    returns    were  made  to  the 

4  planters,  out  of  the  low  price  given  » 
'  by  the  French  company ;    and  how  . 
*'  much  it   was  in  the  power  of  that 
'  company    to  reduce    it  ftill   lower. 
'  M had  formed  a  fcheme  to  re-  . 

*  medy  this  evil,  fo  far  as  it  related  to 

*  the  national  lofs  or  gain,  by  not  per-  . 

<  mitting  the  duty  of.  one  pjnny  in  the 
'  pound,  old  fubfidy,  to  be  drawn  back 
'  on  tobacco  re-exported.     He  demon- . 
'  ihated  to   the  miniftry  of  that  time, 

'  that   fo    inconfulerable  a  duty  could  . 
e  not  in  the  lea(t  diminifh  the  demand 
'  from  abroad,  which  was  the  only  cir- 

*  cumftance  to  be    apprehended,    and 
'  that  the  yearly  produce  of  that  reve- 

*  nue  would  amovint  to  one  hundred  = 

*  and  twenty  .thouiancj  pounds,  with- 

*  out  one  Shilling  additional  cxpence  to  . 

*  the  publick  ;   but  the  miniltry  having 

*  the  -excife  fcheme  then  in  contempla- 

*  tion,  could  think  of  no  other  .till  that. 
f  fiiould.be  tried  j   and  that  project  hav-  . 
'  ing  milcarried,.  he  renewed  his  a^iii- . 
c   cation,    when    they  approved  of  his ; 

*  fcheme  in  every  particular,  but  difco-  - 

*  vered  a  furprjzing  backwardness  to  car-  . 
c  ry  it  into  execution. 
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'  Hrs  expectations  in  this  quarter  be- 
1  ing  difappointed,  he,  by  the  interpo- 
e  fition  of  his  friends,  prefented  a  plan? 
'  to  the  French  company,  in  which  he 
'  fet  forth  the  advantages  that  would 
'  accrue  to  themielves  from  fixing  the> 
'  price,  and  fecuring  that  fort  of  tobac- 
'  co  which  befl  fuited  the  tafte  of  the- 

*  publick  and  their  man-ufaclure:  and 
4  finally  propoicd  to  furnifh  tiiem  with 

*  any  quantity,  at  the  price  which  they 
'  paid  in  the  port  of  London. 

*  After  ibme  difpute,  they  agreed  to- 
'  his  propofal,  and  contracted  with  liinv 

*  for  fifteen  thoufand  hog/lieads  a  year,' 
'  for  which  they  obliged  themielves  to- 
'  pay  ready  .money,  on  it's  arrival  in  any- 

*  one  or  more  convenient  ports  in  the 

*  fouth  or  weftern  coaits  of  Great  Bri- 
«  tain  that  he  fliould  pleafe  to  fix  upon- 

*  for  that  purpofe.     M — —  no  fooner 

*  obtained  this  contraft,  than  he  imrae-- 

*  diately  (et  out  for  America,  in  order 
'  to  put  it  in  execution  j  and,  byway 

*  of  companion,   carried  with   him   a 
'  little  French   abbe,    a   man   of   hu-- 

*  mour,  wit,  and  learning,  with  whom- 

*  he   had  been  long  acquainted,    and 
'  for   whom  he  had  done  many  good- 
4  oiiices, 

*  On  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  which- 
f  opportunely  happened  at  a  time  when 

*  all  the  gentlemen  were  aflcmbled  in- 

*  the  capital  of  that  province,  he  pub- 
t  liflied  a  memorial,  reprelenting  the  dif-- 

*  advantages  under  which  their  trade - 

*  was  carried  on  j   the  true  method  of 

*  redrefiing  their  own  grievances  in  that 

*  rcfpecl;  andpropofing  to  contraft  with- 
1  them  for  the  yearly  quantity  of  fifteen 

*  thoufand  hogflieacls  of  fuch  tobacco  as 

*  was  fit  for  the  French  market,  at  the 
'  price  which  he  demonftrated  to  be  con- 
c  fiderably  greater  than  that  which  they 

*  had  formerly  received. 

*  This  remonrtrance  met  with  all  the 
'  fuccefs  and  encouragement  he  could 
'  expecl::  the  principal  planters,  feeing' 

*  their  own  interelt  concerned,  readily 

*  afiTenteJ  to  the  puopofal,which,  through 

*  their  influence,  was  alfo  relifhed  by  the- 

*  reit  j  and  the  .only  difficulty  that  re-  . 

*  mained  related  to  the  fecurity  for  pay-  - 

*  ment  of  the  bills  on  the  arrival  of  the 
1  tobacco  in  England,  and  to  the  time 
<  ftjpulated  for  the  continuance  of  the 

*  contra  ft. 

1  In  oider  to  remove  thefe  objections, .. 

*  Mr.  M •  returned  to  Europe,  and  • 

«  found  Uw  French  company  of  farmers  . 
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'difpofed  to  agree  to  every  thing  he  de- 
fired  for  facilitating  the  execution  of 
the  contract,  and  perfectly  well  pleafed 
with  the  fample  which  he  had  already 
fent;  but  his  good  friend  the  abbe, 
(whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in 
America)  by  an  unparalleled  piece  -of 
treachery,  found  means  to  overturn 
the  whole  project.  He  fecretly  wrote 
a  memorial  to  the  company,  import- 
ing, that  he  found  by  experience 

M- could  afford  to  tumilh  them 

a-t  a  much  lower  price  than  that  which 
they  had  agreed  to  give;  and  that,  by 
being  in  pofieffion  of  the  contract  for 
five  years,  as  was  intended  according 
to  the  ptopofal,  he  would  have  the 
company  fo  much  in  his  power,  that 
they  muft  afterwards  fubrait  to  any 
price  he  mould  pleafe  to  impofej  and 
that  if  they  thought  him  worthy  of  fuch 
a  trull,  he  would  undertake  to  furnifh 
them  at  an  eafier  rate,  in  conjunction' 
with  fome  of  the  leading  men  m  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  with  whom  he 
laid  he  had  already  concerted  meafures 
for  that  purpofe. 

*  The  company  were  fo  much  alarm- 
ed at  thele  inhnuations,  that  they  de- 
clined complying  with  Mr.  M -'s 

demands  until  the  abbe's  return  ;  and 
though  they  afterwards  iifed  all  their 
endeavours  to  perfuade  him  to  be  con- 
cerned with  that  little  traitor  in  his 
undertaking  (by  which  he  might  Hill 
-have  been  a  very  confiderable  gainer) 
he  refilled  all  their  felicitations,  and 
plainly  told  them  in  the  abbe's  pre- 
fence,  that  he  would  never  proftitttte 
his  own  principles  fo  far,  as  to  enter 
into  engagements  of  any  kind  with  a 
perfon  of  his  character,  much  lei's  in 
a  fcheme  that  had  a  manifell  tendency 
to  lower  the  market-price  of  tobacco 
in  England. 

f  Thus  ended  a  project  the  moft  ex- 
tenfiw,  fimple,  and  eafy,  and  (as  ap- 
peared by  the  trial  made)  the  bell  cal- 
culated to  raife  an  immenfe  fortune,  of 
any  that  was  ever  undertaken  or  plan- 
ned by  a  private  perfon  ;  a  project,  in 

the  execution  of  which  M r-  had 

the  good  of  the  publick,  and  the  glory 
of  putting  in  aflourifhing  condition  that 
valuable  branch  of  our  trade,  (which 
gives  employment  to  two  great  pro- 
vincf  s,  and  above  two  hundred  fail  of 
mips)  much  more  at  heart  than  his 
own  private  intereft.  It  was  r-eafbn- 
able  to  expeft,  that  a  man  whole  debts 


M had    paid  more  than  once, 

whom  he.  had  obliged  in  many  other 
refpects,  and  whom  he  had  carried 
with  him  at  a  very  conliderable  ex- 
pence  on  this  expedition,  merely  with 
a  view  of  bettering  his  fortune^would 
have  acted  with  common  honefty,  if 
not  with  gratitude;  but  fuch  was-the 
depravity  of  this  little  monitor's  heart; 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  left  a  con- 
fiderable  fortune  to  mere  ftrangefs, 
with  whom  he  had  little  or  no''con- 
nection,  without  the  leall  thought  of 
refunding  the  money  advanced  for  him 
by  M — ^—j  in  order  ta  prevent  his 
rotting  in  a  gaol. 

1  When  M had  once  obtained  a 

command  of  money,  he,  by  his  know- 
ledge  in  feveral  branches  of  trade,  as 
well  as  by  the  affiilance  of  fome  intel- 
ligent  friends  at  Paris  and  London, 
found  means  to  employ  it  to  very 
good  purpofe;  and  had  he  been  a  man 
of  that  felfim  difpofition,  which  too 
much  prevails  in  the  world,  he-might 
have  been  at  this  day  mafter  of  a  very 
ample  fortune :  but  his  ear  was  never 
dea-f  to  the  voice  of  diftrefs,  nor  his 
beneficent  heart  mut  againft  the  cala- 
mities  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He 
was  even' ingenious  in  contriving  the 
moft  delicate  methods  of  relieving 
modeft  indigence,  and,  by  his"ind\if- 
trious  benevolence,  often  anticipated 
the  requefts  of  mifery. 
1  I  could  relate  a  number  of  examples 
to  iituftrate  my  afiertions,  in  fome  of 
which  you- would  peiceive  the  moft 
diiintereited  generofity ;  but  fuch  a'de- 
tail  would  trefpafs  too  much  upon 
your  time,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
dwell  upon  every  minute  circumdance 
of  his  conduct.  Let  it  fuffice-  to 
fay,  that  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Spain,  he  gave  up  all  his  com- 
mercial  fchemes,  and  called  in  his 
money  from  all  quarters,  with  a  view 
of  fitting  down  for  the  reft  of  his  life 
contented  with  what  he  had  got,  and 
restraining  his  liberalities  to  what  he 
could  fpare  from  his  yearly  income.' 
This  was  a  very  prudential  relblution, 
could  he  have  kept  it;  but,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  could  not 
without  concern  fee  many  gentlemen 
of  merit,  who  had  been  recommended 
to  him,  difappointed  of  comrr.iflioris, 
merely  for  want  of  money  to  fatisfy 
the  expectations  of  the  commiftton-v 
brokers  of  that  timej  and  therefore 
3  D  2  *  launched 
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launched  out  eortfiderable  fums  for 
them  on  their  bare  notes,  great  part 
whereof  was  loft  by  the  death  of  fome 
in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the 
Weft  Indies. 

*  He  at  length,  after  many  other  ac- 
tions of  the  like  nature,  from  motives 
of  pure  humanity,  love  of  juftice,  and 
abhorrence  of  oppreffion,  embarked  in 
a  caufe,  every  way  the  moft  impor- 
tant that  ever  came  under  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  courts  of  law  in  thefe  king- 
doms j  whether  it  be  confidered  in  re- 
lation to  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  cafe,  or  the  immenfe  property  of 
no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  9 
year,  and  three  peerages,  that  depended 
upon  it. 

<  In  the  year  174.0,  the  brave  admi- 
ral who  at  that  time  commanded  his 
majefty's  fleet  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
among  the  other  tranfaclions  of  his 
fquadron  tranfmitted  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  mentioned  a  young  man, 
who  though  in  the  capacity  of  a  com- 
mon failor  on  board  one  of  the  fhips 
under  his  command,  laid  claim  to  the 

eftate  and  titles  of  the  Earl  of  A . 

Thefe  pretenfioris  Were  no  fooner  com- 
municated in  the  publick  papers,  than 
they  became  the  ftibjecl  of  converia- 
tion  in  all  companies  j  and  the  per- 
fon  whom  they  chiefly  affecled,  being 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
petitor, though  at  fuch  diftance,  be- 
gan to  put  himfelf  in  motion,  and  take 
all  the  precautions  which  he  thought 
neceflary  to  defeat  the  endeavour  of 
the  young  upftart.  Indeed  the  early 
intelligence  he  received  of  Mr.  A — y's 
making  himielf  known  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  furnifned  him  with  nurnber- 
lefs  advantages  over  that  unhappy 
young-gentleman;  for  being  in  pof- 
feilion  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  lord 
of  many  manors  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  very  place  where  the  claimant 
was  bom,  he  knew  all  the  witneffes 
who  could  give- the  moft  material  evi- 
dence of  his  legitimacy;  ami,  if  his 
probity  did  not  reftrain  him,  had,  by 
his  power  and  influence,  iufticierit 
opportunity  and  means  of  applying 
to  the  paffions  and  interefts  of  the 
witneffes,  to  filence  many,  and  gain 
over  others  to  his  fide ;  while  his  com- 
petitor, by  an  abfenceof  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  years  from  his  native  country, 
the  want  of  education  and  friends, 
together  with  his  prefent  helpjefs  f»- 


tuation,  was  rendered  absolutely  in- 
capable of  taking  any  ftep  for  his  own 
advantage.  And  although  his  worthy 
uncle's  confpicuous  virtue  and  reli- 
gious regard  for  juftice  and  truth 
might  poflibly  be  an  unconquerable 
reftraint  to  his  taking  any  undue  ad- 
vantages ;  yet  the  confciences  of  that 
huge  army  of  emiflaries  he  kept  in  pay, 
were  not  altogether  fo  very  tender  and 
fcrupulous.  This  much,  however, 
may  be  faid,  without  derogation  from, 
or  impeachment  of  the  noble  earl's 
nice  virtue  and  honour,  that  he  took 
care  to  compromife  all  differences 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  family, 
whofe  interefts  were,  in  this  affair, 
connected  with  his  own,  by  lharing 
the  eftate  with  them,  and  alfo  retained 
moft  of  the  eminent  council  within 
the  bar  of  both  kingdoms  againftthis 
formidable  baftard,  before  any  fuit 
was  inftituted  by  him. 
*  While  he  was  thus  entrenching 
himfelf  again  ft  the  attack  of  a  poor 
forlorn  youth,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen 
hundred  leagues,  continually  expofed 
to  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  the  war,  and 
an  unhealthy  climate,  Mr.  M— — , 
in  the  common  courfe  of  converfation* 
chanced  to  afk  fome  queftions  relating 
to  this  romantick  pretender  of  one 

H ,  who  was  at  that  time  the  pre- 

fent  Lord  A y's  chief  agent.  This 

man,   when  prefled,   could  not  help 

owning  the  late  Lord  A m  aftual- 

ly  left  a  fon,  who  had  been  fpirited 
away  into  America  foon  after  his  fa- 
ther's death;  but  faid  he  did  no: 
know  whether  this  was  the  fame  per- 
Ion. 

'  This  information  could  not  fail  to 
make  an  impreflion  on  the  humanity 
of  Mr.  M ,  who  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  genius  of  the  wicked  party 
who  had  pofltrTed  themfelves  of  this 
unhappy  young  man's  eftate  and  ho- 
nours, expreiTed  no  fmall  anxiety  and 
appreheniion  left  they  fhould  take  him 
off  by  foine  means  or  other;  and,  even 
then,  feemed  difpofed  to  contribute 
towards  the  fupport  of  the  friendlefs 
orphan,  and  to  enquire  more  circum- 
ftantially  into  the  nature  of  his  claim. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  occafiohs  called 
him  to  France;  and  during  his  ab- 
fence,  Mr.  A y  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  month  of  Oclober  1741.' 
Here  the  clergyman  Was  interrupted 
by  Peregrine,  who  f»d  there  was  feme- 

thing 
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thing  fo  extraordinary,  not  to  call  it  im- 
probable, in  the  account  he  had  heard 
of  the  young  gentleman's  being  fent  in- 
to exile,  that  he  would  look  upon  him- 
felf  as  infinitely  obliged  to  the  doclor, 
if  he  would  favour  him  with  a  true  re- 
prefentation  of  that  tranfa&ion,  as  well 
as  of  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived  and 
was  known  at  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

The  parfon,  in  compliance  with  our 
hero's  requetf,  taking  up  the  ftory  from 

the  beginning,    *  Mr.  A y,"    faid 

he,  *  is  fon  of  Arthur  late  Lord  Baron 
of  A  m,  by  his  wife  Mary  Sh — d, 
natural  daughter  to  John  Duke  of 

B— —  and  N by,  whom  he  pub- 

lickly  married  on  the  21  ft  day  of  July 
1706,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of 
his  mother  and  all  his  other  relations, 
particularly  of  Arthur  late  Earl  of 
A— — y,  who  bore  an  implacable  en- 
mity to  the  duke  her  father,  and  for 
that  reafon  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  traverfe  the  marriage :  but 
finding  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  he 
was  fo  much  offended,  that  he  would 
never  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  Lord 

A m,  though  he  was  his  prefump- 

tive  heir.  After  their  nuptials,  they 
cohabited  together  in  England  for  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  years  j  during 
which  me  mifcarried  more  than  once  } 
and  he  being  a  man  of  levity,  and 
an  extravagant  difpofition,  not  only 
fquandered  away  all  that  he  had  re- 
ceived of  his  wife's  fortune,  but  alfo 
contracted  many  considerable  debts, 
which  obliged  him  to  make  a  preci- 
pitate retreat  into  Ireland,  leaving  his 
lady  behind  him  in  the  houfe  with  his 
mother  and  lifter  j  who,  having  alfo 
been  averfe  to  the  match,  had  always 
looked  upon  her  with  eyes  of  difguft. 
*  It  was  not  likely  that  harmony 
mould  long  fubfift  in  this  family, 
efpecially  as  Lady  A  m  was  a  wo- 
man of  a  lofty  fpirit,  who  could  not 
tamely  bear  infults  and  ill-ufage  from 
perfuns  who,  (he  had  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, were  her  enemies  at  heart.  Ac- 
cordingly a  mifunderftanding  foon 
happened  among  them,  which  was  fo- 
mented by  the  malice  of  one  of  her 
fifters-in-law:  divers  fcandalous  re- 
ports of  her  mifconducl:,  to  which  the 
empty  pretenfions  of  a  vain,  wretched 
coxcomb,  (who  was  made  ufe  of  as  an 
infamous  tool  for  that  purpofe)  gave 
4  .colourable  pretext,  were  trumped  up, 
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and  tranfmitted,  with  many  falfe  and 
aggravating  circumftances,  to  her  huf- 
band  in  Ireland,  who  being  a  giddy, 
unthinking  man,  was  fo  much  in- 
cenfed  at  thefe  infmuations,  that,  in 
the  firft  tranfports  of  his  paflion,  he 
fent  to  his  mother  a  power  of  attorney, 
that  me  might  fue  for  a  divorce  in  hi* 
behalf.  A  libel  was  thereupon  exhi- 
bited, containing  many  fcandalous  al- 
legations, void  of  any  real  founda* 
tion  in  truth ;  but  being  unfupported 
by  any  manner  of  proof,  it  was  at 
length  diiinifled  with  colls,  after  it 
had  depended  upwards  of  two  years. 

*  Lord  A m  findinghimfelf  abufed 

by  the  mifreprefentations  of  his  mother 
and  fifter,  difcovered  an  inclination 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  lady:  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  me  was  fent  over 
to  Dublin  by  her  father,  to  the  care 
of  a  gentleman  in  that  city;  in  whofe 
houfe  fhe  was  received  by  her  hufband, 
with  all  the  demon (trations  of  love 
and  efteem.  From  thence  he  conduct- 
ed her  to  his  lodgings,  and  then  to  his 
country-houfe,  where  (he  had  the  mil- 
fortune  to  fuffer  a  mifcarriage,  through 
fear  and  refentment  of  my  lord's  be- 
haviour, which  was  often  brutal  and 
indecent.  From  the  country  they  re- 
moved to  Dublin  about  the  latter  end 
of  July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft 
1714,  where  they  had  not  long  con- 
tinued, when  her  ladyfliip  was  known 
to  be  again  with  child. 

<  Lord  A m  and  his  ifTue  being 

next  in  remainder  to  the  honours  and 
eltate  of  Arthur  Earl  of  A  -a,  was 
extremely  felicitous  to  have  a  fon; 
and,  warned  by  the  frequent  mifcar- 
riagesof  his  lady,  refolved.tocurb  the 
natural  impatience  and  rufticity  of  his 
difpolition,  that  me  mig!;'  not,  as 
formerly,  fuffer  by  his  outrageous 
conducl.  He  accordingly  cherifhed 
her  with  uncommon  tenderneis  and 
care  j  and  her  pregnancy  being  pretty 
far  advanced,  conducted  her  to  his 
country- feat,  where  fhe  was  delivered 

of  Mr.  A y,  about  the  latter  end 

of  April  or  beginning  of  May;  for 
none  of  the  witneffes  have  been  able> 
at  this  diftance,  with  abfolute  certain- 
ty to  fix  the  precife  time  of  his  birth, 
and  there  was  no  regifter  kept  in  the 
parifh:  as  an  additional  misfortune, 
no  gentleman  of  famion  lived  in  that 
pajri/h  j  nor  did  thofe  who  lived  at  any 
*  con* 
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confiderable  diftance  cave  to  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  with  a  man  of  Lord 

A m's  ftrange  conduct. 

'  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  oc'cafion  was 
celebrated  by  his  lordfhip's  tenants 
and  dependants  upon  the  fpot,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  New  R — fs, 
by  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other 
rejoicings;  which  have  made  fuch  aii 
impreffion  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
pie,  that  in  the  place  where  they  hap- 
pened,  and  the  contiguous  parifhes, 
leveral  hundred  perfons  have  already 
declared  their  knowledge  and  remem- 
brance  of  this  event,  in  fpite  of  the 
great  power  of  the  claimant's  advcrfary 
in  that  quarter,  and  the  great  pains 
and  indirect  methods  taken  by  his 
numberlefs  agents  and  emiflaries,  as 
well  as  by  thole  who  are  interefted  with 
him  in  the  event  of  the  luit,  to  cor- 
rupt  and  fupprefs  the  evidence. 

'  Lord  A m,   after  the  birth  of 

his  ton,  who  was  lent  to  nurfe  in  the 
neighbourhood,  according  to  the  cuf- 
torn  of  the  country,  (where  people  of 
the  higheft  distinction  put  their  chil- 
drcn  out  to  nurfe  into  farm-houfes  and 
cabbins)  lived  in  harmony  with  his 
lady  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  :  but 
having  by  his  folly  and  extravagance 
reduced  himfelf  to  great  difficulties, 
he  demanded  -the  remainder  cf  her 
fortune  from  her  father  the  Duke  of 

B  • ,  who  ablbluteiy  refufed  to  part 

with  a  {hilling  until  a  proper  fettle- 
ment  mould  be  made  on  his  daughter, 
which  by  that  time  he  had  put  out  of 
his  own  power  to  make  by  his  folly 
and  extravagance. 

*  As  her  ladymip,  by  her  endeavours 
to  reform  the  csconomy  of  her  houte, 
h;;d  incurred  the  difpleai'ure  of  fome 
idle,  pi-jfligate  fellows,  who  had  f;if- 
ttncd  themfelves  upon  her  hufband, 
sml  helped  to  confume  his  fubftance, 
they  feized  this  opportunity  of  the 
duke's  refufal;  and  in  order  to  be  re- 
venged  upon  the  innocent  lady,  per- 

iuaded  Lord  A m,  that  the  only 

means  of  extracting  money  from  his 
grace  would  be  to  turn  her  away, 
on  pretence  of  infidelity  to  his  bed, 
for  which,  they  hinted,  there  was  but 
too  much  foundation.  At  their  fug- 
geftions,  a  molt  infamous  pl;>.\ 
projected;  in  the  execution  of  which 
one  P— — ,  a  poor,  unbred,  fnnplc, 
country  booby,  whom  they  had  4e- 
coyed  into  a  (hare,  loft  one  of  his 


ears,  and  the  injured  lady  retired  that 
fame  day  to  New  R— fs,  where  me 
continued  feveral  years.  She  did  not, 
however,  leave  the  houfe,  without 
fh'tiggling  hard  to  cany  her  child 
along  with  her;  but  far  from  enjoy- 
ing luch  indulgence,  ftrict  orders  were 
given,  that  the  boy  mould  not  for  the 
future  be  brought  within  her  fight. 
This  bafe,  inhuman  treatment,  inltead 
of  anfwering  the  end  propofed,  pro- 
duced fuch  a  contrary  effect,  that  the 

Duke  of  B -,  by  a  codicil  to  his 

will,   in  which  he  reflects  upon  Lord 

A m's  evil  temper,   directed  his 

executors  to  pay  to  his  daughter  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  while 
her  lord  and  (he  mould  continue  to 
live  feparate;  and  this  allowance  was 

to  ceafe  on  Lord  A m's  death. 

'  While  flie  remained  in  this  folitary 
fit-nation,  the  child  was  univerfally 
known  and  received  as  the  legitimate 
fen  and  heir  of  her  lord,  wbofe  af- 
fection for  the  boy  was  fo  confpi- 
cuous,  that  in  the  midlt  of  his  own 
necdTkies,  he  never  failed  to  maintain 
him  in  the  drefs  and  equipage  of  a 
young  nobleman.  In  the  courfe  of 
his  infancy,  his  father  having  often 
changed  his  place  of  refidence,  the 
child  was  put  under  the  inftructions  of 
a  great  many  different  fchoolmaiters^ 
fo  that  he  was  perfectly  well  known 
in  a  great  many  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  and  his  mother  feized  all 
opportunities  (which  were  but  rare,  on 
account  of  his  father's  orders  to  the 
contrary)  of  feeing  and  giving  him" 
proofs  of  her  maternal  tendernefs,  un- 
til (he  fd  out  for  England,  after  hav- 
ing been  long 'in  a  'declining  ftate  of 
health,  by  a  pnalvtical  diforder;  upon 
the  confequence  of  which,  fuch  de- 
pendence was  placed  by'  her  incon- 
iiderate  hufbind,  who  was  by  this 
time  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  that 
he  actually  married  a  woman  whom  he 
had  long  kept  as  a  miftreis.  This 
creature  no  fooner  underltood  that 

Lady   A m   was    departed    from 

Ireland,  than  (he  openly  avowed  her 
marriage,  and  went  about  publickly 
with  Lord  A m,  vifiting  his  ac- 
quaintances in  the  chanicler  of  his 
wife. 

*  From  this  aera  imy  be  dated  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  A y's  misfor- 
tunes :  this  artful  woman,  wt*v  tj<»d 
formerly  treated  the  child  with  an  ap- 
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*  pearance  of  fondnefs,  in  order  to  ingra- 

*  tiateherfelf  with  the  father,  now  look- 

*  ing  upon  herSelf  as  Sufficiently  efta- 
f  blifhed  in  the  family,  thought  it  was 
'  high  time  to  alter  her  behaviour  with 
'  regard   to  the  unfortunate  boyj  and 
'  accordingly,  for  obvious  reafons,  em- 
'  ployed  a  thoufand  artifices  to  alienate 

*  the  heart  of  the  weak  father  from  his 
'  unhappy  offspring:  yet,  notwithlhind- 

*  ing  all  her   iniinuations,   nature  ftiJl 
'  maintained  her  influence  in  his  heart  j 
'  and  though  /he  often  found  means  to- 
'  irritate  him  by  artful  and  malicious 
'  accuSations,  his  refentment  never  ex- 
'  tended   farther  than  fatherly  correc- 
'  tion.     She  would  have  found  it  im- 
f  poflible  to  accomplish  his  ruin,  had 
'  not  her  efforts  been  reinforced  by  a- 

*  new  auxiliary,  who  was  no  other  than 

*  his  uncle,  the  pref/ent  ufurper  of  his 
f  title  and  eftate  ;  yet  even  this  confe- 
'  deracy  was  over- awed,  in  Some  mea- 
4  fure,  by  the  fear  of  alarming  the  un- 
'  fortunate  mother,  until  her  diilemper 
'  increafed  to  a  molt  deplorable  degree 

*  of  the  dead  palfy,  and  the  death  of 
'  her  father  had  reduced  her  to  a  molt 
'  forlorn   and   abject  itate  of  diftrefs. 

*  Then  they  ventured  upon  the  execu- 
c  tion  of  their  projects  j  and  (though 

*  their  aims  were  widely  different)  con- 
'  curred  in  their  endeavours  to  remove 

*  the  haplcfs  boy,  as  the  common  ob- 

*  itacle  to  both. 

*  Lord  A m,  who  (as  I  have  al- 

*  ready  obferved)  was  a  man  of  weak 

*  intellects,  and  utterly  void  of  any  fix- 

*  ed  principle  of  a6tion,  being  by  this 

*  time  reduced  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  mifery, 
4  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  pawn  his 
'  wearing- apparel  in  order  to  procure 
£  the  common  necefllmes  of  life;  and 

*  having  no  other  fund  remaining,  with 
f  which  he  could  relieve  his  preSent  ne- 
'  cecities,  except  a  Sale  of  the  reverfion 

'  of  the  A a  eftate,  to  which  the 

'  nonage  of  his  fon  was  an  effectual 
'  bar,   he  was  advifed  by  his  virtuous 
'  brother,  and  the  reft  of  his  counSel- 
'  lors,  to  furmount  this  difficulty,  by 
f  fecreting  his  fon,  and  fpreading  a  re- 

*  port  of  his  death.     This  honeit  pro- 

*  jecl:  he  the  more  readily  embraced,  be- 
'.  caufe  he  knew  that  no  aft  of  his  could 
*•  fruflrate  the  child's  Succefllon.     Ac- 

*  cordingly,  the  boy  was  removed  from 
«  the  fchool  at  which  he  was  then  board- 

*  ed,  to  the  houSe  of  one  K — gh,  an 
4  a^ent  and  accomplice  of  the  preSent 


Earl  of  A- 


where  he  was  kept 


*  for  feveral  months  clofely  confined  ; 
'  and  in  the  mean  time  it  was  induf- 
'  trioufly  reported  that  he  was  dead. 

*  This  previous  meafure  being  taken, 

'  Lord    A m   publiflied    advertiie- 

e  mentsin  the  Gazettes,  offering  rever- 

*  lions  of  the  A a  eltate  to  falej  and 

4  emifiaries  of  various  kinds  were  em- 

*  ployed,  to  inveigle  fuch  as  were  inno- 

*  cent  of  the  nature  of  the  Settlement  of 
6  thefe  ellates,  or  ftrangers  to  the  affairs 

*  of  his  family.    Some  people,  impofed 
4  upon  by  the  report  of  the  child's  death, 

*  were  drawn  in  to  purchafe,  thinking 
'  themfelves  fafe  in  the  concurrence  of 
1  his  lordfhip's  brother,  upon  prefump- 
'  tion  that  he  was  next  in  remainder  to 
'  the  fuccefTioiij   others,  tempted  by  the 
'  fmallnefs  of  the  price,  (which  rarely 
e  exceeded  half  a  year's   purchafe,  as 
'  appears  by  many  deeds)  though  they 
'  doubted  the  truth  of  the  boy's  be- 

*  ing  dead,    ran    fmall    rifks    on    the 

*  contingency  of  his   dying  before  he 
(  fhould  be  of  age,   or  in  hope  of  his 

1  being  prevailed  upon   to  confirm  the ; 

*  grants  of  his  father ;  and  many  more 
'  were  treating  with  him  on  the  fame 
'  notions,  when  their  tranfaftions  were 

*  Suddenly  interrupted,  and  the  Scheme 
'  of  railing  more  money  for  the  pre- 
4  Sent  defeated  by  the  unexpected  ap- 

*  pearance  of  the  boy,  who   being  na- 

*  turally  Sprightly  and  impatient  of  re- 
'  ftraint,   had   found   means   to  break 
c  from  his  confinement,  and  wandered 

*  up  and  down  the  ftrcets  of  Dublin,  • 

*  avoiding  his  father's  houfe,  and  chuf- 

'  ing  to  encounter  all  Sorts  of  diftrefs,  • 
'  rather  than  Subject  himSelf  again  to 

*  the  cruelty  and  malice  of  the  woman 

*  who  Supplied  his  mother's  place.  Thu.-.  • 

*  debarred  his  father's  protection,  and 

'  deititute  of  any  fixed  habitation,  he- 

*  herded  with  all  the  loofc,  idle,  and  • 
£  disorderly  youths  in  Dublin,  fkulking  • 

*  chiefly  about  the  college,  levcral  mern- 

'  bers   and   itudents  of  which   taking' 
'  pity  on  his  misfortunes,  Supplied  him 

*  at  different   times  with   cloaths  and 
'  money.     In  this  unfettled   and  un- 
'  comfortable  way  of  life  did  he  re- 

*  main  from  the  year  1725  to  the  latter 
'  end   of  November  17^7,    at   which 

f  time  his  father  died  So  miSerably  poor,  • 
'  that  he  was   actually  buried  at  the 

*  publick  expence. 

*  This  unfortunate  nobleman  was  no  • 
'  Sooner  dead,  than  his  brother  Richard, 

4  cow 
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*  now  Earl  of  A"       a,  taking  advan- 
'  tage  of  the  nonage  and  helpleSs  fitu- 

*  ation  of  his  nephew,  feized  upon  all 
'  the  papers  of  the  defunft,   and  af- 
<  terwards  ufurped  the  title  of    Lord 
'  A m,  to  the  furprize  of  the  fer- 

*  vants,  and  others  who  were  acquaint- 

*  eel  with  the  affairs  of  the  family.  This 
'  usurpation,  bold  as  it  was,  produced 
«  no  other  effect:  than  that  of  his  being 

*  infulted  by    the  populace  as  he  went 
«  through  the  ftreets,  and  the  refufal  of 

*  the  king  at  arms  to  enrol  the  certifi- 
«  cate  of  his  brother's  having  died  with- 
«  out  iflue.     The  firfl  of  thefe  incon- 

*  veniencirs  he  bore  without  any  fenfe 
'  of  fhame,  though  not  without  repin- 

*  ing,  confcious  that  it  would  gradually 

*  vanifh  with  the  novelty  of  his  inva- 

*  fien  ;  and  as  to  the  latt,  he  conquered 
'it    by  means   well  known   and  ob- 
c  vious. 

4  Nor  will  it  feem  ftrange,  that  he 

*  fhould  thus  invade   the  rights  of  an 

*  orphan  with  impunity,  if  people  will 

*  confider,  that  the  late  Lord  A — — m 
'  had  not  only  fquandered  away   his 
'  fortune  with  the  moft  ridiculous  ex- 
'  travagance,  but  alfo  aflbciated   him- 

*  felf  with  low  company,  ib  that  he  was 

*  little   known,  and  lei's  regarded,  by 
4  perfons  of  any  rank  and  figure  in  life  j 

*  and  his   child,  of  conSequence,    de- 

*  barred  of  the  advantages  which  might 
<  have  accrued  from  valuable  connec- 

*  tions.     And  though  it  was  univer- 
«  fally  known,  that  Lady  A m  had 

*  a  fon  in  keland,  fuch  was  the  ob- 
'  fcurity  in  which  the  father  had  lived 
'  during  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  that 
4  few  of  the   nobility    could  be   Sup- 

*  pofed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  par- 

*  ticular  circumstances  of  a  tranfaclion 

*  in  which  they  had  no  concern,  and 
'  which  had  happened  at  the  diftance  of 
'  twelve  years  before  the  date  of  this 

*  ufurpation.     Moreover,  as  their  fipft 

*  information  was  no  other  than  com- 
'  mon  fame,  the  publick  clamour  oc- 
'  cafioned  by  the  Separation  might  in- 
«  fpire  fuch  as  were  ftrangers  to  the  fa- 
'  mily   affairs  with  a  miftaken  notion 
'  of  the  child's  having  been  born  about 
'  or  after  the  time  of  that  event.     The 

*  hurry  and  buftle  occafioned  by  the  ar- 
'  rival  of  the  lord  lieutenant  about  this 
4  period,  the  reports  induftrionlly  pro- 

*  pagated  of  the  claimant's  death,  the 
'  obiicurity  and  concealment  in  which 

*  the  boy  was  obliged  to  live  m  order 


*  to  elude  the  wickeo*  attempts  of  hj« 
4  uncle,   might  alfo  contribute  to  his 
4  peaceable  enjoyment  of  an  empty  title : 
1  and,  laftly,  Lord  Chancellor W m, 

*  whofe  immediate  province  it  was  to 
4  iflue  writs  for  parliament,  was  an  ut- 

*  ter  ftranger  in  Ireland,  unacquainted 

*  with  the  defcents  of  families,  and  cen- 
4  fequently  did  not  examine  farther  than 

*  the  certificate  enrolled  in  the  books  of 
'  the  king  at  arms.     Over  and  above 
'  thefe  circumftances,  which  naturally 

*  account  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  impofc 

*  ture,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  hap- 

*  lefs  youth  had  not  one  relation  alive, 

*  on  the  fide  of  his  father,  whofe  in- 
'  tereft  it  was  not  to  forward  or  connive 

his  deftruftion ;    that  his  grand- 


at 

father  the  Duke  of  B- 


was  dead 


4  and  that  his  mother  was  then  in  Eng- 
4  land,  in  a  forlorn,  deltitute,  dying 
4  condition,  Secreted  from  the  world, 
4  and  even  from  her  own  relations,  by 
4  her  woman  Maiy  H — — ,  who  had 
4  a  particular  intereft  to  Secrete  her,  and 
4  altogether  dependant  upon  a  miserable 
4  and  precarious  allowance  from  the 

4  Duchefs  of  B ,  to  whofe  caprice 

4  me  was  moreover  a  moft  wretched 
4  flave. 

4  Notwithstanding  thefe  concurring 
4  circumftances  in  favour  of  the  uSur- 
4  per,  he  did  not  think  himSelf  Secure 
4  while  the  orphan  had  any  chance  of 
4  finding  a  friend  who  would  undertake 
4  his  cauSe ;  and  therefore  laid  a  plan 
4  for  his  being  kidnapped,  and  Sent  to 
4  America  as  a  flave.  His  coadjutor 
4  in  this  humane  Scheme,  was  a  perSon 
4  who  carried  on  the  trade  of  tranfport- 
4  ing  Servants  to  our  plantations,  and 

*  was  deeply  interefted  on  this  occafion, 
4  having  for  a  mere  trifle  purchafed  of 

4  the  late  Lord  A m  the  reverfion 

4  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  A— -a 
4  eftate  j  which  fhameful  bargain  was 
4  confirmed  by  the  brother,  but  could 
4  never  take  place  unlefs  the  boy  could 
4  be  effectually  removed. 

4  Every  thing  being  Settled  with  this 

*  auxiliary,    Several  ruffians  were  em- 
4  ployed  in  Search  of  the  unhappy  vic- 
4  timj  and  the  firft  attempt  that  was 
4  made  upon  him,   in  which  his  uncle 
4  perfonally  aflifted,  happening  near  one 
4  of  the  great  markets  of  the  city  of 
4  Dublin, an  honeft  butcher, with  the  af- 
1  Siftanceof  his  neighbours,  refcued  him 

4  by  force  from  their  cruel  hands. This,' 

*  however,  was  but  a  (hprtreSpitej  for' 

<  (though 
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(though  warned  by  this  adventure,  the 
boy  ieldom  crept  out  of  his  lurking- 
places  without  the  rnoft  cautious  cir- 
cumfpecYion)  he  was,  in  March  1728, 
difcovered  by  the  diligence  of  his  per- 
i'ecutors,  and  forcibly  dragged  on 
board  of  a  fhip  bound  for  Newcaftle 
on  Delaware  river  in  America,  where 
he  was  fold  as  a  Have,  and  kept  to 
hard  labour,  much  above  his  age  or 
ftrength,  for  the  fpace  of  thirteen  years, 
during  which  he  was  transferred  from 
one  pcrfon  to  another. 

*  While  he  remained  in  this  fervile 
fituation,  he  often  mentioned,  to  thofe 
in  whom  he  thought  fuch  confidence 
might  be  phced,  the  circumftances  of 
his  birth  and  title,  together  with  the 
manner  of  his   being  exiled  from  his 
native  country  ;  although  in  this  par- 
ticuhr  he  neglected  a  caution  which 
he  had  received  in  his  paflage,  im- 
porting that  fuch  a  difcovery  would 
coft  him   his   life.      Meanwhile    the 
ufurper  quietly  enjoyed  his  right :  and 
to  thofe  who  queltioned  him  about  his 
brother's  fon,  conftantly  replied,  that 
the  boy  had  been  dead  for  fcveral  years. 

And  Arthur  Earl  of  A a  dying 

in  April    1737,  he,  upon  pretence  of 
being  next  heir,  fucceedrd  to  the  ho- 
nours and  eftateof  that  nobleman. 

*  The  term  of  the  nephew's  bondage, 
which   had   been  lengthened  out  be- 
yond the  uiual  time,  on  account  of 
his  repeated  attempts  to  efcape,  being 
expired   in  the  year  174.0,    he  hired 
himlelf  as  a  common  failor  in  a  trad- 
ing  vefi'el   bound    to    Jamaica ;    and 
there,  being  entered  on  board  of  one 
of  his  majefty's  Ihips  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Vernon,  openly  de- 
clared his  parentage  and  pretenfions. 
This  extraordinary  claim,  which  made 
a  great  noife  in  the  fleet,  reaching  the 
ears  of  one  Lieutenant  S n,  near- 
ly related  to  the  ufurper's  Irifh  wife, 
he  believed  the  young  gentleman  to  be 
an  impoltor  5  and  thinking  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  difcover  the  cheat, 
he  went  on  board  the   fhip  to  which 
the   claimant  belonged,    and   having 
heard  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
himfelf,  was,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
pofleflions,  convinced  of  the  trutli  of 
what  he  alledged.     On  his  return  to 
his  own  (hip,  he  chanced  to  mention 
this  extraordinary  affair  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck, in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  B— n, 
one  of  the  jnid&ipmeD,  who  had  faj> 
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merly  been  at  fchoo!  with  Mr.  A  •  -    y. 
This  young  gentleman  not  only  told 
the  lieutenant  that  he  had  been  fcbool- 
fellow  with  Lord  A  --  m's  fon,  but 
alib  declared  that  he  fliould  know  him 
again,  if  not  greatiy  altered,  as  he  (till 
retained  a  perfect  idea  of  his  counte- 
nance. 

«  Upon  this  intimation,  the  lieutenant 
propofed  that  the  experiment  mould  be 
tried  ;    and  went  with  the  midfhip- 
man  on  board  the  fhip  that  the  claim- 
ant was  in,  for  that  purpofe.     After 
all  the  IHilors    had   ailembled   upon 
deck,  Mr.  B  --  n,  cafting  his  eyes 
around,  immediately  diftinguifhed  Mr. 
A  --  y  in  the  crowd,  and  laying  his 
hand  on   his  fhoulder,  "  This  is  the 
man!"  faid  he;  affirming  at  the  fame 
time,  that  while  he  continued  at  fchool 
with  him,  the  claimant  was  reputed 
and  refpected  as  Lord  A—  —m's  fon 
and  heir,  and  maintained  in   all  re- 
fpe&s  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his 
rank.    Nay,  he  was,  in  like  manner, 
recognized   by  feveral   other  perfons 
in  the  fleet,  who  had  known  him  in 
his  infancy. 

*  Thefe  things  being  reported  to  the 
admiral,   he  generouily  ordered  him 
to  be   fupplied  with   neceflaries,  and 
treated  like  a  gentleman  j  and,  in  his 
next   difpatches,    tranfmitted  an   ac- 
count of  the  affair  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcaftle,    among   the  other  tianf- 
a6lions  of  the  fleet. 
'  In  September  or  October  1741,  Mr. 
A  --  y  arrived  in  London  j  and  the 
firit   perfon   to  whom  he  applied  for 
advice  and  aififtance  was  a  man  of  the 
law,  nearly  related  to  the  families  of 
A   ......  a  and  A—  -—  m,  and  well  ac- 

quainted with  the  particular  affairs  of 
each;  who,  far  from  treating  him  as 
a  baltard  and  impoltor,  received  him. 
with  civility  and  feeming  kindnefs, 
afked  him  to  eat,  prefented  him  with. 
a  piece  of  money,  and  excufing  him- 
felf from  meddling  in  the  affair,  ad- 
vifed  him  to  go  to  Ireland,  as  the  moil 
proper  place  for  commencing  a  fuit 
for  the  recovery  of  his  right. 
4  Before  the  young:  gentleman  had  an 
opportunity,  or  indeed  any  inclina- 
tion to  comply  with  this  advice,  he 
was  accidentally  met  in  the  ftieet  by 
that  fame  H  --  n,  who,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  gave  Mr.  M—  —  r  the  firit 
infight  into  the  affair  5  this  man  im- 
mediately knew  the  claimant,  having 
3  £  <  been 
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*  been  formerly  an  agent  for  his  father, 

*  and  afterwards  a  creature  of  his  un- 

*  cle's,  with  whom  he  was,  not  wilh- 

*  out  reafon,  fufpeftcd  to  be  concerned 
'  in   kidnapping  and   tranfporting  his 

*  nephew.     Be  that  as  it  will,  hiscon- 

*  neclions  with  the  ufurper  were  now 
'  broke  off  by  a  quarrel,  in  confequence 
'  of  which  he  had  thrown  up  his  agen- 
<  cy  ;  and  he  invited  the  haplefs  ftran- 

*  ger  to  his  houfe,  with  a  view  of  mak- 

*  ing  all  pulfible  advantage  of  fuch  a 
«  gueft. 

'  There  he  had   not  long  remained, 
'  when  his  treacherous  landlord,  tam- 

*  peringwith  his  inexperience,  effected  a 

*  marriage  between  him  and  the  daugh- 

*  ter  of  one  of  his  own  friends,  who 

*  lodged  in  his  houfe  at  the  fame  time  : 

*  but  afterwards,  feeing   no  perfon  of 
'  confequence    willing   to    efpoufe   his 
'  caufe,  he  looked  upon  him  as  an  in- 
'  cumbrance,    and  wanted    to  rid  his 

*  hands  of  him  accordingly.     He  ic- 

*  membered  that  Mr.  M r  had  ex- 

*  prefled  himfelf  with  all  the  humanity 
f  of  apprehenfion  in  favour  of  the  un- 
'  fortunate  young  nobleman,  before  his 
'  arrival  in  England  ;  and  being  well 
'  acquainted  with  the  generofity  of  his 

*  dilpofition,    he  no  Iboner  underftood 
'  that  he  was  returned  from    France, 

*  than  he  waited  upon  him  with  an  ac- 

*  count  of  Mr.  A— — y's  being  fafcly 

*  arrived.     Mr.  M r  was  fmcerely 

*  rejoiced  to  tind  that  a  perlbn  who  had 
'  been  fo  cruelly  injured,  and  under- 
'  gone  fo  long  and  continued  a  fcene  of 

*  diftrefs,    was  reftored    to  a    country 
'  where  he-was  fure  of  obtaining  juftice, 
'  and  where  every   good   man    (as  he 
'  imagined)  would  make  the  caufe  his 
'  own  :   and,  being  informed  that  the 
'  youth  was  in  want  of  necefTaries,  he 

*  gave  twenty  guineas  to  H— — n  for 

*  his  ufc,  and  promiied  to  do  him  all 

*  the  fervice  in  his  power  j  but  had  no 
'  intention  to  take  upon  himfelf   the 
'  whole  weight  of  iuch  an  important 

*  affair,  or  indeed  to  appear  in  the  caufe, 

*  until  he  fhould  be  fully  and  thorough - 
'  ly  fatisfied  that  the  claimant's  preten- 
'  iions  were  well  founded. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  H — — n  infinu- 
ating  that  the  young  gentleman  was 
not  iafein  his  prefent  lodging  from  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  M— — r 
accommodated  him  with  an  apartment 
in  his  own  houfe  j  where  he  was  at 
great  pains  to  remedy  the  defeft  in  his 


c  education,   by  rendering  him   fit  to 

*  appear  as  a  gentleman  in  the  world, 
'  Having  received  from  him  all  the  in- 
'  teliigence  he  could  give,  relating  to 
'  his  own  affair,  he  laid  the  cafe  before 
'  counfel,  and   difpatched  a  perfon  to 

*  Ireland,    to  make   farther   enquiries 

*  upon  the  fame  fubje<5t ;  who,  on  his 
«  firft  arrival  in  that  kingdom,  found 

*  the   claimant's    birth    was    as    pub- 

*  lickly  known  as  any  circumftance  of 
'  that  kind  could  poffibly  be  at  fo  great 
c  a  diftance  of  time. 

«  The  ufurper  and  his  friends  gave 
'  all  the  interruption  in  their  power  to 
f  any  refearches  concerning  that  affair  5 

*  and  had  recourfe  to  every  art  and  ex- 
'  pedient  that  could  be  invented,  to  pre- 
'  vent  it's  being  brought  to  a  legal  dif- 
'  cuflion  :  privilege  bills  in  chancery, 
'  orders  of  court  furreptitioufly  and  il- 

*  legally  obtained,  and  every  other  in- 
'  vention  was  made  ufe  of  to  bar  and 
'  prevent  a  fair  and  hone  it  trial  by  a 
1  jury.     The  ufurper  himfelf  and  his 
«  agents,    at  the  lame   time  that  they 

*  formed  divers  confpiracies  againft  his 
'  life,  in  vain  endeavoured    to  detach 
'  Mr.  M r  from  the  orphan's  caufe 

*  by  innumerable  artifices,  infinuating, 
'  cajoling,  and  mifrepreienting,withfur- 

*  prizing  dexterity  and  perfeverance. 

*  His  protector,  far  from  being  fa- 
'  tisficd  with  their  realbns,    was   not 

*  only  deaf  to  their  remonilrances,  but, 

*  believing  him  in  danger  from   their 

*  repeated    efforts,    had  him   privately 
'  conveyed  into  the  country;  where  an 
'  unhappy  accident  (which  he  hath  ever 
e  lince  imcerely  regretted)  furnimed  his 
'  adverfary  with  a  colourable  pretext  to 
'  cut  him  off  in  the  beginning  of  his 
'  career. 

*  A  man  happening  to  lofe  his  life 
'  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  piece 

*  that  chanced  to  be  in  the  young  gerr- 
'  tleman's  hands,  the  account  of  this 

*  misfortune  no  Iboner  reached  the  ears 

*  of  his  uncle,  than   he   expreffed   the 
'  moft  immoderate  joy  at  having  found 

*  fo  good  a  handle  for  deftroying  him 
'  under  colour  of  law.    He  immediately 
'  conftituted  himfelf  prolecutor  j  fet  hi< 
1  emiflaries  at  work  to  fecure  a  coro- 
'  ner's  inqueft  fuited  to  his  cruel  pur- 
'  pofes ;  fet  out  for  the  place  in  perfon, 

*  to  take  care  that  the  prilbner  mould 

<  not  efcape ;  infulted.him  in  gaol  in  the 

*  moft  inhuman  manner  j  employed  a 

<  whole  army  of  attornies  aad  agent* 
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f  to  fpirit  up  and  carry  on  a  moft  viru- 
'  lent  profecution  ;  praclifed  all  the  un- 
'  fair  methods  that  could  be  invented, 
'  in  order  that  the  unhappy  gentleman 
'  fhou Id  be  tranfported  to  Newgate,  from 
'  the  healthy  prilbn  to  which  he  was  at 
'  firft  committed  ;  endeavoured  to  in- 
'  veigle  him  into  deitruclive  conftflions  j 
'  and  not  to  mention  other  more  infa- 
'  mous  arts  employed  in  the  affair  of 

*  evidence,    attempted  to  furprize   him 
'  upon  his  trial   in  the  abfence  of  his 
4  witneffesand  cou nisi,  contrary  to  a  pre- 
'  vious  agreement  with  the  profecutor's 
'  own  attorney :  nay,  he  even  appeared 
'  in  perfon  upon  the  bench  at  the  trial, 
'  in  order  to  intimidate  the  evidence,  and 
'  brow-beat  the  unfortunate  priibner  at 

*  the  bar}   and  expended  above  a  thou- 

*  fand  pounds  in  that  profecution.     In 

*  fpite  of  all  his  wicked  efforts,  how- 
'  ever,  which  were  defeated  by  the  fpi- 

*  rit  and  indefatigable  indulhy  of  Mr. 
i  M- r,   the  young  gentleman  was 

*  honourably  acquitted,  to  the  evident 

*  fatisfa&ion  of  all  the  impartial ;    the 

*  misfortune  that  gave  a  handle  for  that 

*  unnatural  profecutkm  appearing  to  a 

*  demonftration  to   have  been  a  mere 
'  accident. 

'  In  a  few  months  his  proteftor,  who 
'  had  now  openly  efpoufed  his  caufe, 

*  (taking  with  him  two  gentlemen  to 
'  witnefs   his   transactions)    conducted 
«  him  to  his  native  country,  with  a  view 
'  to  be  better  informed  of  the  ftrengrh 

*  of  his  pretenfions,  than  he  could  be 

*  by  the  intelligences  he  had  hitherto 

*  received,   or  by   the  claimant's  own 
'  dark  and  almolt  obliterated  remem- 

*  brance  of  the  facts  which  were  eifen- 
'  tial  to  be  known.     Upon  their  arrival 
'  in  Dublin,  application  was  made  to 

*  thofe  perfon s  whom  Mr.  A y  had 

*  named  as  his  fchoolmafters  and  com- 

*  panions,    together  with  the   fervants 

*  and  neighbours  of  his  father.    Thefe, 
'  though  examined  feparately,  without 

*  having  the  lead  previous  intimation  of 

*  what  the  claimant  had  reported,  agreed 

*  in  their  accounts  with  him,  as  well  as 
'  with  one  another,  and  mentioned  ma- 

*  ny  other  people    as  acquainted  with 

*  the  fame  facls,  to  whom  Mr.  M r 

'  had  recourfe,  and  ftill  met  with   the 
'   fame  unvaried  information.    By  theie 

*  means  he  made  fuch  progrei's  in  his 
'  enquiries,  that  in  lefs  than  two  months 
'  no  fewer  than   one  hundred  perfons 

*  from  different  quarters  of  the  king- 
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'  dom,  either  perfonally  or  by  letters* 
'  communicated  their  knowledge  of  tht 
'  claimant,  in  declarations  conibnant 

*  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 

*  accounts  he  gave  of  himfHf.     Several 
'  fervants  who  had  lived  with  his  father, 

*  and  been  deceived  with  the  llcry  of 
'  his  death,  fo  indu'trioufly  propagated 

*  by  his  uncle,  no  iooner  heard  of  his 
'  being  in  Dublin,  than  they  came  from 
'  different  parts  of  the  country  to  fee 
'  him ;    and  though   great  pains  were 
'  taken   to  deceive  thrm,  they    never- 
'  thelefs  knew  him  at  firft  fight  j  fome 
f  of  them  fell  upon  their  knees  to  thank 
'  Heaven  for  his  prefervation,  embra- 
'  ced  his  legs,  and  fhed  tears  of  joy  for 

*  his  return. 

*  Although  the  conduct  of  his  adver- 
'  fary,    particularly  in  the  abovemen- 
'  tioned  profecution,  together  with  the 
«  evidence  that  already  appeared,  were 
'  fufficient  to  convince  all  mankind  of 

*  the  truth  of  the  claimant's  pretenfions, 

*  Mr.  M r,  in  order  to  be  farther 

*  fatisfied,  refolved  to  fee  how  he  would 

*  be  received  upon  the  fpot  where  he 
'  was  born ;  juitly  concluding,  that  if 
'  he  was  really  an  impoftor,  the  baftard 

*  of  a  kitchen-wench,    produced  in  a 
«  country  entirely  polfefled  by  his  ene- 
'  my  and  his  allies,  he  muft  be  looked 
1  upon  in  that  place  with  the  utmoft 

*  dtteltation  and  contempt. 

*  This   his  intention  was  no  fooncr 
'  known  to  the  adverfe  party,  than  their 
'  agents  and  friends,  from  all  quarters, 
'  repaired  to  that  place  with  all  poifible 
'  diipatch,  and  ufed  all  their  influence 
'  with    the   people,    in   remontirances, 
'  threats,  and  all  the  other  arts  they 

*  could  devife,  not  only  to  difcounte- 

*  nance  the  claimant  upon  his  arrival, 

*  but  even  to  fpirit  up  a  mob  to  ini'ult 
'  him.     Notwithstanding  thefe  precau- 

*  tions,  and  the  fervile  awe  and  fubjec- 
'  tion  in  which  tenants  are  kept  by  their 
'  landlords  in  that  part  of  the  country, 

*  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
'  A y  approached  the  town,  the  in- 

*  habitants  crouded  out  in  great  mul- 
'  titudcs  to  receive  and  welcome  him, 

*  and  accompanied  him  into  tov/n  with. 

*  acclamations  and  other  expreflions  of 

*  joy,  infomuch  that  the  agents  of  his. 

*  adverfary  durd  not  fliew  their  fact-s. 

*  The  ibvereign  of  the  corporation,  who 

*  was  a  particular  creature  and  favou- 

*  rite  of  the  ufurper,  and  whofe  all  de- 

*  pended  upon  the  iffue  of  the  caufe,  was 


« 
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'  fo  confcious  of  the  ftranger's  right, 

*  and  »«>  /iuch  awed  by  the  behaviour 

*  of  the  people,  who  knew  that  con- 

*  fcioumefs,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
1  fafe,  even  to  preferve  the  appearance 
'  of  neutrality  upon  this  occalion,  but 

actually  held  the  ftirrup  while  Mr. 

y  difmounted  from  his  horle. 
*  Tins  fenfe  of  conviction  in  the  peo- 

*  pie  manifefted  itfelf  ftill  more  power-  . 
'  fully,  when  he  returned  to  the  fame 

«  place  in  the  year  1744.,  about  which 
«  time  Lord  A—a  being  informed  of 
'  hi*  refolution,  determined  again  to  be 
«  before-hand  with  him,  and  fet  out  in 
'  perfon  with  his  agents  and  friends, 
'  fome  of  whom  were  detached  befoie 

*  him,  to  prepare  for  his  reception,  and 
'  induced  the  people  to  meet  him  in  a 

*  body,  and  accompany  him  to  town, 
1  with  fuch  exprelTions  of  welcome  as 
'  they  had  before  beftowed  on  his  ne- 
<  phew;  but  in  fpite  of  all  their  art  and 

*  interelt,he  was  iuffered  to  pafs  through 
'  the  ftreet  in  a  mournful  lilence;  and 

*  though  feveral   barrels  of  beer  were 

*  produced,  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  they  had  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  drawing  their  ridicule  upon  the 

«  donor;  whereas,  when  Mr.  A y, 

two  days  afterwards  appeared,  all  the 
inhabitants,  with  garlands,  ftreamers, 

«  mulkk,and  other  cnfigns  "of  joy,  croud  - 

*  ed  out  to  meet  hin:,  and  inhered  him 

*  into  town  with  fuch  demon  ftrations  of 

*  pleafure  and  good-will,  that  the  noble 

*  peer  found  it  convenient  to  hide  him- 
c  ielf  from  the  refentment  of  his  own 
'  tenants,  the  efte-Sts  of  which  he  muft 
«  have  feverely   felt,  had  not  he  been 

fcreened  by  the  timely  remonrtrances 
of  Mr.  M r,  and  the  other  gentle- 
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* 

• 

«  man  who  accompanied  his  competi- 

«  tor. 

'  Nor  did    his  apprehenfion  vanim 


«  vith  the  tranfaction  of  this  day;   the 
'  town  was  again  in  uproar  on  the  Sun- 

*  clay  following,  when  it  was  known 
<  that  Mr.  A y  intended  to  come 

*  thither   from  Dunmain   to    church : 
«  they  went  out  to  meet  him  as  before, 

*  and  conducted  him  to  the  church  door 

*  with  acclamations,  which  terrified  his 
f  uncle  to  fuch  a  decree,  that  he  fled 
«  with  precipitation  in  a  boat,  and  loon 

*  after  entirely  quitted  the  place. 

«  It  would  be  almolt  an  endlefs  tafk 

*  to  enumerate  the  particular  fteps  that 

*  were  taken  by'cn'e  fide  to  promote, 

*  and  by  the  other  to  delay  the  tjiai ; 


the  young  gentleman's  aclverfariea 
finding  that  they  could  not,  by  all  the 
fubterfuges  and  arts  they  had  ufed, 
evade  it,  repeated  attempts  were  made 
to  aflaflinate  him  and  his  protector, 
and  every  obltruction  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  caufe  which  craft  could  in- 
vent, villainy  execute,  and  undue  in- 
fluence confirm.  But  all  theiie  diffi- 
culties were  Jurmounted  by  the  vigi- 
lance, conftancy,  courage,  and  faga- 
city  of  M  r  j  and  at  laft  the  affair 
was  brought  to  a  very  folemn  trial  at 
bar,  which  being  continued,  by  feveral 
adjournments,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  a  ver- 
dict was  found  for  the  claimant  by  a 
jury  of  gentlemen,  which,  in  point  of 
reputation  and  property,  cannot  be 
eafily  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  that 
or  any  other  country;  a  jury  that 
could  by  no  means  be  fwfpected  of  pre  • 
poflefTions  in  favour  of  Mr.  A— y, 
(to  whofe  perfon  they  were  abfolute 
ftrangers)  elpecially  if  we  confiderthat 
a  gentleman  in  their  neighbourhood, 
who  was  nephew  to  the  foreman,  and 
nearly  related  to  fome  of  the  reft  of 
their  number,  forfeited  a  confiderable 
eftate  by  their  decifion. 
*  This  verdict,'  faid  the  parfon,  '  gave 
thehighdt  fatisfaclion  to  all  impartial 
perfon s  th at  were  within  reach  of  being 
duly  informed  of  their  proceedings, 
and  of  the  different  genius  and  con- 
duct of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  con- 
teft  5  but  more  efpecially  to  fuch  as 
were  in  court  (as  I  was)  at  the  trial, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
the  characters  and  behaviour  of  the 
pcrfons  who  appeared  there  to  give 
evidence.  To  fuch  it  was  v-ery  ap- 
parent, that  aM  the  witnefles  produced 
there  on  the  'part  of  the  uncle,  were 
either  his  tenants,  dependents,  pot- 
companions,  or  perfon  s  fome  way  or 
other  interelted  in  the  iffue  of  the  luit, 
and  remarkable  for  a  low  kind  of  cun- 
ning ;  that  many  of  them  were  per - 
fons  of  profligate  lives,  who  deferved 
no  credit;  that  (independent  of  the 
levity  of  their  characters)  thole  of 
them  who  went  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  colonels  (Colonel  L fts 

alone  excepted,  who  had  nothing  to 
fay,  and  was  only  brought  there  in 
order  to  give  credit  to  that  party) 
made  fo  ridiculous  a  figure,  and  gave 
fo  abfurd,  contradictory,  and  incon- 
fiftent  an  evidence,  as  no  court  or  jury 
«  could 
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*  could  give  the 'leaft  degree  of  credit 
'  to.     On  the  other  hand  it   wasob- 

*  ferved,    that   the   nephew   and   Mr. 
«  M— — r,  his  chief  manager,  (being 
'  abfolute  ftrangers    in    that    country, 

*  and  unacquainted  with  the  characters 

*  of  the  perfons  they  had  to  deal  with) 

*  were  obliged  to  lay  before  the  court 
c  and  jury  fuch  evidence  as  came  to  their 

*  hand,  fome  of  whom  plainly  appeared 
'  to  have  been  put  upon  them  by  their 

*  adverfaries,  with   a  delign   to   hurt. 
'  It  was  alfo  manifeft,  that  the  witncfles 

f  produced  for  Mr.  A y  were  fuch 

'  as  could  have  no  manner  of  connec- 

*  tion  with  him,  nor  any  dependance 
'  whatibever    upon  him,    to  influence 

*  their  evidence }  for  the  far  greatelt  part 
'  of  them  had  never  feen  him  from  his 

*  infancy  till  the  trial  began}  and  many 

*  of  them  (though  poor  and  undignified 
'  with  the  title  of  colonels)  were  peo- 

*  pie  of  unblemimed  character,  of  great 
'  fimplicity,  and  fuch  as  no  man  in  his 

*  fenfes  would  pitch  upon  to  fupport  a 
'  bad  caufe.     It  is  plain  that  the  jury 

*  (whole  well-known  honour,  impar- 
'  tiality,  and  penetration,  muft  be  re- 

*  vered  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
'  them)  were  not  under  the  leaft  dif- 

*  ficulty  about  their  verdict }    for  they 
'  were  not  inclofed  above  half  an  hour 
'  \yhen  they  returned  with  it.     Thefe 
c  gentlemen   could   not  help  obferving 

*  the  great  inequality  of  the  parties  en- 

*  gaged,  the  great  advantages  that  the 

*  uncle  had  in  every  other  refpect  (ex- 
'  cept  the  truth  and  juftice  of  his  cafe) 
'  ovei'  the  nephew,  by  means  of  his  valt 

*  poflefiions,  and  of  his  power  and  in- 
'  fluence  all  round  the  place  of  his  birth  ; 
4  nor  could  the  contratt  between  the  dif  - 
f  ferent  geniuies  of  the  two  parties  efcape 
'  their  obfervation.  They  could  not  but 
'  fee  and  conclude,  that  a  perfon  who 
f  had  confcfledly  tranfported  and  ibid 
'  his  orphan  nephew  into  llavery  ;  who, 

*  on  his  return,  had  carried  on  fo  un- 
'  warrantable  and  cruel  a  profecution  to 

*  take  away  his  life,  under  colour  of 

*  Jaw;  and  who  had  alfo  given  fuch 

*  glaring  proofs  of  his  fkill  and  dexte- 
'  rity  m  the  management  of  witneflTes 

*  for  that  cruel  purpofe  ;   was  in  like 

*  manner  capable  of  exerting  the  fame 
'  happy  talent  on  this  occaiion,  when 
c  his  all  was  at  ftake ;  more  efpecially, 
'  as  he  had  fo  many  others  who  were 
'  equally  interefted  with  him  felf,  and 
6  whofe  abilities   in  that  reipeft  fell 
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«  nothing  ftiort  of  his  own,  to  fecond 
«  him  in  it.    The  gentlemen  of  the  jury 

*  had  alfo  a  near  view  of  the  manner  ifi 
•«  which  the  witnefles  delivered  their  tef- 
'  timonies,  and  had  from  thence  an  op- 

*  portunity  of  obferving  many  circum- 
«  ttances  and  di&nguifliing   characte- 
'  rifticks  of  truth  and  falfhood,  fro  in 

*  which  a  great  deal  could  be  gathered 

*  that  could  not  be  adequately  conveyed 

*  by  any  printed  account,  how  exact 
'  foever  j  confequently  they  muft  have 

*  been  much  better  judges  of  the  evi- 
'  dence   on  which  they  founded  their 
'  verdict,  than  any  perfon  who  had  not 
'  the  fame  opportunity  can  pofiibly  be. 

'  Thefe,  Mr.  Pickle,  were  rny  re- 
'  flections  on  what  I  had  occafion  to  ob- 
'  ferve  concerning  that  famous  trial; 
e  anJ  on  my  return  to  England  two 

*  years  after,  I  could  not  help  pitying; 
'  the   felf  fufficiency   of  fome   people, 

*  who,  at  this   diftance,    pretended  to 

*  pals  their  judgment  on  that- verdict, 
'  with  as  great  pofitivenefs  as  if  thry 
'  had  been  in  the  fecrets  of  the  can  ft, 

*  or  upon  the  jury  who  tried  it;  and  that 
'  from  no  better  authority  than  the  de- 
'  clamarions  of  Lord  A — — a's  emifla- 
'  ries,   and   fome  faliified  printed  ac- 
'  counts,  artfully  cooked  up  on  pur- 

*  pole  to  miflead  and  deceive. 

'  But  to  return  from  this  digrefilon  : 

'  Lord  A—— a,  the  defendant  in  that 

'  caufe,  was  fo  confcious  of  theftrengtfc 

'  and  merits  of  his  injured  nephew's 

'  cafe,  and  that  a  verdict  would  go  a- 

f  gainft  him,  that  he  ordered  a  writ  of 

'  error  to  be  made  out  before  the  trial 

e  was  ended  ;  and  the  verdict  was  no 

'  fooner   given,    than  he  immediately 

e  lodged  it,  though  he  well  knew  hd 

had   no   manner  of  error  to  nflign. 

This  expedient  was  pructifed  merely 

for  vexation  and  dehy,  in  order  ti 

keep  Mr.   A y  from  the  poffef- 

fion  of  the  fmall  eftate  he  had  recover* 
ed  by  the  verdict;  that  his  flender 
funds  being  exhnulted,  he  might  be 
deprived  of  other  means  to  protecute 
his  right}  and,  by  the  moft  oppreffive 
contrivances  and  fcandalous  chicanery, 

*  it  has  been  kept  up  to  this  day,  withf 

*  out  his  being  able  to  affign  the  leaft 

*  madow  of  any  error. 

*  Lord  A a  was  not  the  only  an- 

*  tagonift  that  Mr.  A — — y  had  to  deal 
«  with}  all  the  different  branchcsof  the 

*  A a  family,  who  had  been  wor- 

*  rying  one  another  at  law  ever  fincethe 

'death 
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«  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  A a, 

«  about  the  partition  of  his  great  eftate, 
«  were  now  firmly  united  in  an  ailocia- 
'  tion  againft  this  unfortunate  gentle- 

*  man;  mutual  deeds  were  executed  a- 

*  mong  them,    by  which  many  great 
'  lordlhips  andeftates  were  given  up  by 

*  the  uncle  to  perfons  who  had  no  right 
'  to  poflefs  them,  in  order  to  engage  them 
'  to  fide  with  him  againft  his  nephew, 

*  in  withoKling  the  unjuft  poffefiion  of 
'  the  remainder. 

'  Thefe  confederates  having  held  fe- 
•'  veral  confultations  againft  their  com- 

*  mon  enemy,  and  finding  that  his  caufe 

*  gathered  daily  ftrength  fmce  the  trial, 
'  by  the  acceffion  of  many  witneffes  of 
t  figure  and  reputation  who  had  not 
«  been  head  of  before;  and  that  the  only 
'  chance  they  had  to  prevent  the  fpeedy 
'  eftabliihment  of  his  right,  and  their 
'  own  deftru^Uon,  was  by  ftrippingMr. 
'  MJ — •— r  of  the  little  money  that  yet 

*  remained,  and  flopping  all  farther  re- 

*  fources  whereby  he  might  be  enabled 
'  to  proceed  j  they  therefore  came  to  a 

*  determined  reiblution   to  carry  that 
'  hopeful  fcheme  into  execution ;  and 

*  in  pursuance  thereof  they  have  left  no 
'  expedient  or  flratagem,  how  extraor- 

*  dinary  or  fcandalous  foever,  unprac- 
«  tifed,  to  diftrefs  Mr.  A y  and  that 

*  gentleman.     For  that  end}  all  the  op- 

*  preffive  arts,  and  dilatory,  expenfive 

*  contrivances  that    the   fertile  inven- 
f  lion  of  the  loweft  pettifoggers  of  the 

*  law  could  pofiibly  devife,  have  with 

*  great    dexterity  been    played   off  a- 

*  gainft  them  in  fruitlefs  quibbling  and 
*.  malicious  fuits,  entirely  foreign  to  the 

*  merits  of  the  caufe.     jtfot  to  mentioa 

*  numberlefs  other  acls  of  oppreiTion, 
4  the  moft  extraordinary  and  unprece- 

*  dented  proceedings,  by  means  where- 
f  of  this  mam  writ  of  error  hath  been 

*  kept  on  foot  ever  lince  November  1 743, 
'  is  to  me/  faid  the  do£lor,    *  a  moft 

*  flagrant  inftance,  not  only  of  the  pre- 

*  valency  of  power  and  money,  (when 
'  employed,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  a- 
«  gainft  an  unfortunate,  helplefs  man, 

*  difabled,  as  he  is,  of  the  means  of 

*  afcertaining  his  right)  but  of  the  bad- 
'  nefs  ,of  a  caufe,  that  hath  recourfe  to 

*  fo  many  iniquitous  expedients  to  fup- 

*  port  it. 

'  In  a  word,  the  whole  conduct  of 
f  Lord  A— —a  and  his  party,  from  the 
«  beginning  to  this  time,  hath  been  fuch, 

*  as  fufiiciently  manifefts  that  it  could 


'  proceed  from  no  other  motives  than  21 
'  confcioufnefs  of  Mr.  A— — y's  right, 

*  and  of  their  own  illegal  ufurpations, 
'  and  from  a  terror  of  trufting  the  me- 
«  rits  of  their  cafe  to  a  fair  difcufllon 
'  by  the  laws  of  their  country}  and  that 
'  the  intention  and  main  drift  of  all  their 
'  proceedings  plainly  tends  to  ftifle  and 
'  fmother  the  merits  of  the  cafe  from  the 

*  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  oppref- 

*  five  arts  and  ingenious  delays,  rather 
'  than  truft  it  to  the  candid  determina- 

*  tion  of  an  honeft  jury.     What  elfe 
'  could  be  the  motives  of  kidnapping 

*  the  claimant,    and  tianfporting  him 

*  when  an  infant ;  of  the  various  at- 

*  tempts  made  upon  his  life  fmce  his  re- 

*  turn;  of  the  attempts  todiveft  him  of 
'  all  afliftance  to  afcertain  his  right,  by 

*  endeavouring  fo  folicitoufly  to  prevail 

*  on  Mr.  M r  to  abandon  him  in 

*  the  beginning ;  of  retaining  an  army 

*  of  coxmfel,  before  any  fult  had  been 
'  commenced  5  of  the  many  fmitler  at- 
'  tempts  to  prevent  the  trial  at  bar;  of 
f  the  various  arts  made  ufe  of  to  terrify 
'  any  one  from  appearing  as  -witnels  for 
•<  the  claimant,  and  to  feduce  thofe  who 
'  had  appeared;  of  the  ihamelefs,  xm- 
'  prccedented,  low  tricks,  now  praclifed 
'  to  keep  him  out  of  the  pofTtiTion  of 
«  that  eftate  for  which  he  had  obtained 

*  the  verdict,  thereby   to  difable   him 
'  from  bringing  his  caufe  to  a  farther 

*  hearing  j  and  of  the  attempts  made  to 
'  buy  up  Mr.  M— — r's  debts,  and  to 

*  fpiiit  up  fuits  againft  him.     Is  it  not 

*  obvious,  from  all  thefe  circumftances, 
<  as  well  as  from  the  obftru&ion  they 
'  have  given  to  the  attorney- general's 
'  proceeding,  to  make  a  report  to  his 

*  majefty  on  the  claimant's  petition  to 

*  the  king  for  the  peerage,  which  was 

*  referred  by  his  majefty  to  that  gentle- 
'  man  fo  far  back  as  1743  ;  that  all 
?  their  efforts  are  bent  to  that  one  point 
'  of  {lifting,  rather   than  fuffering  the 
'  merits  of  this  caufe  to  come  to  a  fair 

*  and  candid  hearing  j  and  that  the  fole 
'  confideration  at  preient  between  them 
'  and  this  unfortunate  man,  is  not  whe- 
'  ther  he  is  right  or  wrong,  but  whether 

*  he  fhall  or  ftiall  not  find  money    to 
«  bring  this  caufe  to  a  final  determina- 

*  tion. 

'  Lord  A'. i-a  and  his  confederates 

'  not  thinking  themfelves  fafe  with  all 
1  thefe  expedients,  while  there  was  a 
<  poffibil'ty  of  their  antagonift's  obtain- 
«  ing  aviy  affiftance  from  fuch  as  huma- 
nity, 
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*  nlty,  compafiion,  generofity,  or  a  love 

*  of  juftice,   might  induce  to  lay  open 
'  their  purfes  to  his  nfliltance  in  afcer- 
«  taining  his  right,  have,  by  themfelves 
'  and  their  numerous  emiffimes,    em- 

*  ployed  all  the  arts  of  calumny,  flan- 
'  d«r,  and  detraction,  againft  him,  by 
'  traducing  his  caufe,  vilifying  his  per- 
'  fon,  and  moft  baiely  and  cruelly  tear* 

*  ing  his  character  to  pieces  by  a  thou- 
'  fand  mifreprefentations,  purpofely  in- 
'  vented  and  induftrioully   propagated 

*  in  all  places  of  refort,  which  is  a  kind 
'  of  cowardly  alTafiinauon  that  there  is 

*  no  guarding  againft :   yet,  in  fpite  of 
'  all  thefe  machinations,  and  the  fhame- 
'  ful  indifference  of  mankind,  who  ftand 

*  aloof  unconcerned,  and  fee  this  un- 

*  happy  gentleman  moft  inhumanly  op- 
'  prelled  by  the  weight  of  lawld's  po\v- 

*  er  and  faction,   M r,   far   from 

'  differing  himfelf  to  be  deje&ed  by  the 
'  multiplying  difficulties  that  croud  up- 
'  on  him,  ftill  exerts  himfelf  with  amaz- 
'  ing  fortitude  and  ailiduity,  and  will 

*  (i  doubt  not)  bring  the  affair  he  began 
'  and   carried  on  with  fo  much  fpirit, 
'  while  his  finances  lafted,  to  an  happy 
'  conclusion. 

'  It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  my 
'  intention,  and  perhaps  trefpafs  too 
'  much  upon  your  time,  were  I  to  enu- 
«  merate  the  low  artifices  and  fhameful 
'  quibbles,  by  which  the  ufurper  has 
'  found  means  to  procraftinate  the  decr- 

*  fiou  of  the  conteft  between  him  and 
'  his  haplefs  nephew,  or  to  give  a  detail 

*  of  the  damage  and  perplexity  which 

'Mr.  M r  has  fultained  and  been 

'  involved  in,   by  the  treachery  and  .in- 

*  gratitude  ofjbme  who  lilted  themfelves 
'  under  him  in  the  profecution  of  this 
'  affair,  and  by  the  villainy  of  others, 

*  who,  under  various  pretences  of  mate- 
'  rial  difcoveries  they  had  to  make,  &c, 

*  had   faftened   themielves   upon   him, 
'  and  continued  to  do  all  themifchief  in 

*  their  power,  until  the  cloven  foot  was 
«  deteaed. 

'  One  inftance,  however,  is  fo  fla- 
'  grantly  flagitious,  that  I  cannot  re  lift 
'  the  inclination  I  feel  to  relate  it,  as 
'  an  example  of  the  moft  infernal  perfi- 

*  dy  that  perhaps  ever  entered  the  human 
'  heart.     I  have  already  mentioned  the 

*  part  which  H— — n  afted  in  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  M— — r's  connection  with 
'  the  unfortunate  ftranger,  and  hinted 
«  that  the  faid  H— n  lay  under  many 
«  obligations  to  that  gentleman,  before 


4°7 

c  Mr.  A y's  arrival  in  England. 

'  He  had  been  chief  agent  to  Lord 
'  A— -y,  and,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
(  peared,  received  feveral  payments  of 

*  a  fecret  penfion  which  that  lord  en- 
joyed, for  which  he  either  could  not, 
or  would  not   account.      His  lord- 
fhip  therefore,  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  it,  took  out  writs  againft  him,  and 
his  houfe  was  continually  furrounded 

*  with  catchpoles  for  the  ipace  of  two 

*  whole  years. 

'  Mr.  M-^—  believing,  from  H — n's 
'  own  account  of  the  matter,  that  the 

*  poor  man  was  greatly  injured,  and 
'  profecuttd  on  account  of  his  attach- 

*  ment  to  the  unhappy  young  gentle- 
'  man,  did  him  all  the  good  offices  in 

*  his  power,  and  became  fecurity  for 
«  him  on  feveral  occafions:   nay,  fuch 

was  his  opinion  of  his  integrity,  that 

after  Mr.  A y  was  cleared  of  the 

profecution  carried  on  againft  him  by 
his  uncle,  his  perfon  was  trufted  to 
the  care  of  this  hypocrite,  who  defired 
that  the  young  gentleman  might  lodge 
at  his  houfe  for  the  convenience  of  air, 
M— -— r's  own  occafions  calling  him, 
often  into  the  country. 
'  Having  thus,  by  his  confummate 
diflimuiation,  acquired  fuch  a  valuable 
charge,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of 

Lord  A y's  attornies,  offering  to 

betray  Mr.  A- y;  provided  his  lord- 

fliip  would  fettle  his  account  and  give 
«  him  a  difcharge  for  eight   hundred 

*  pounds  of  the  penfion  which  he  had 
1  received  and  not  accounted  for.    Mr. 
<  M r,  informed  of  this  treacherous 

*  propofal,    immediately   removed    his 
«  lodger  from  his  houfe  into  his  own, 

*  without  afligning  his  reafons  for  fb 

*  doing  until   he  was    obliged  to  de- 

*  clarc  it,  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from 

'  the  importunities   of  H n,   who 

'  earneftiy  iblicited  his   return.     This 
'  miicreant    rinding    himfelf   detected 

*  and  disappointed  in  his  villanous  de- 

*  fign,  was  .fo  much  enraged  at  his  mif- 

*  carriage,  that,  forgetting  all  the  be. 

*  nefits   he  had  received  from  M — — 
'  for  a  feries  of  years,   he  praftifed  all 
'  the  mifchief  that   his   malice  could 
'  contrive  againft  -him ;  and  at  length 
'  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  one 
'  G — ft— ey,  and  leveral  other  aban- 
.'  doned  wretches,  who,  as  before  faid, 
'  under  various  pretences  of  being  able 

*  to  make  material  difcoveries,  and  othcr- 
«  wife  to  ferve  the  caufe,  had  found 

'  means 
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means  to  be  employed  in  fome  extra - 
bufine.'s  relating  to  it,  though  their 
real  intemiot.  was  to  betray  the  claim- 
ant. 

'  Thefe  confederates,  in  conjunction 
with  fome  auxiliaries  of  infr: 
character,  being  informed  that  Mr. 
M— — r  was  on  the  point  of  iecuring 
a  coniiderabie  fum,  to  enable  him  to 
proiecute  Mr.  A— — y's  right,  and 
to  bring  ir  to  a  happy  concluiion,  con- 
trived adeep-laiii  fcheme todifappoint 
him  in  it,  ana  at  once  to  ruin  the 
caufe.  And  j  rev;ou:  meafures  ,:eing 
taken  for  that  wicked  purpolc,  they 
impofed  upon  the  youn^c  gentleman's 
inexperience  and  credulity,  by  infinu- 
ations  equally  falfe,  plaufible,  and 
malicious:  to  which  they  at  length 
gained  his  belief,  by  the  mention  of 
ibme  circumftances  that  gave  what 
they  alledgcd  an  air  of  probability, 
and  even  of  truth.  They  fwore  that 

Mr.  M r  had  taken  out  an  action 

againft  him  for  a  very  large  fum  of 
money  j  tuat  they  had  actually  feen 
the  writ ;  that  the  intention  of  it  was 
to  throw  him  into  priibn  tor  life,  and 
ruin  his  caufe,  in  confequence  of  an 
ag;  cement  made  by  him  with  Lord 
A— — y,  and  his  other  enemies,  to 
retrieve  the  money  that  he  had  laid 
out  in  the  caufe. 

«  This  plaufible  tale  was  enforced 
with  inch  an  air  of  truth,  candour,  and 
earneft  concern  for  his  fafety,  and  was 
ftrengthened  by  fo  many  imprecations, 
and  corroborating  circumftances  of 
their  invention,  as  would  have  dag- 
gered one  of  much  greater  experience 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  than  Mr. 

A y  could  be  fuppoied  at  that 

time.  The  notion  of  perpetual  im- 
prifonment,  and  the  certain  ruin  they 
made  him  believe  his  caufe  was  threa- 
tened with,  worked  upon  his  imagi- 
niuion  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  led  like  a  lamb  to 
the  daughter,  by  this  artful  band  of 
villains  j  who  fecreted  him  at  the  lodg- 
ings of  one  Pr— nt— ce,  an  intimate  of 
G— ft— ey's,  for  feveral  days,  under 
colour  of  his  being  hunted  by  bailiffs 


employed  by  Mr.  M- 


where  he 


was  r;ot  only  obliged  by  them  to 
change  his  name,  but  even  his  wife 
was  not  iuifered  to  have  accefs  to  him. 
«  Their  ddign  was  to  have  fold  him, 
or  drawn  him  into  a  ruinous  cempro- 


mife  with  his  adverfaries,  for  a  valu- 
able confederation  to  tnemfelves.  But 
as  no  ties  are  binding  among  fuch  a 
knot  of  villains,  the  reft  of  the  con- 
fpintors  were  jockied  by  G — ft — ey; 
who,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  ad- 
vantage to  himfelf,  hurried  his  prize 
into  the  country,  ana  iecr.tcd  him  even 
from  his  confec'er.  u  ,  in  a  place  of 
concealment  one  hundred  miles  from 
London,  under  the  fame  ridiculous 

pretenceof  M r's  having  taken  out 

a  w;it  againft  him,  and  of  bailiffs 
being  in  purfuit  of  him  every  where 
round  London. 

*  He  was  no  fooner  there  than  G — f- 
t — ey,  as  a  previous  ilep  to  the  other 
villainy  he  intended,  tricked  him  out 
of  a  bond  for  fix  thoufand  pounds, 
under  colour  of  his  having  a  perfon 
ready  to  advance  the  like  fum  upon  it, 
as  an  immediate  fund  for  carrying  on 
his  caufe  j  afluring  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  had  a  fet  of  gentlemen 
ready,  who  were  willing  to  advance 
twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  more  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  and  to  allow  him 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his 
maintenance,  till  his  caufe  mould  be 
made  an  end  of,  provided  that  Mr. 
M— —  mould  have  no  farther  concern 
-with  him  or  his  cauft. 

«  Mr.  A y,  having  by  this  time 

received  fome  intimations  of  the  de- 
ceit that  had  been  put  upon  him,  made 
anfwer,  that  he  mould  look  upon  him- 
felf as  a  very  ungrateful  monfter,  in- 
deed, if  he  deferted  a  perfon  who  had 
fared  his  life,  and  fo  generoufly  ven- 
tured his  own,  together  with  his  for- 
tune, in  his  caufe,  until  he  mould 
firft  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  what 
was  alledged  of  him,  and  abiblutely 
rejected  the  propofal.  G — ft — ey, 
who  had  no  other  view  in  making  it 
than  to  cover  the  fecret  villainy  he  me- 
ditated againft  him,  and  to  facilitate 
the  execution  therefore,  eafily  receded 
from  it  when  he  found  Mr.  A— -y 
fo  averfe  to  it,  and  undertook  never- 
thelefs  to  raife  the  money  j  adding, 
that  he  might,  if  he  pleaied,  return 
to  Mr.  M— — r  whenever  it  was  ie- 
cured.  The  whole  drift  of  this  pre- 
tended undertaking  to  raife  the  twenty- 
five  thoufand  pounds,  was  only  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  a  dextrous  contri- 
vance to  draw  Mr.  A— y  unwarily 
*  iato  the  execution  of  a  deed,  relin- 
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*  quifhing  all  his  right  and  title,  under 

*  a  notion  of  it's  being  a  deed  to  fecure 
4  the  repayment  of  that  Turn. 

*  G — ft — ey  having,  as  he  imagined, 

*  fo  far  paved  the  way  for  the  execution 

*  of  fucli  a  deed,  enters  into  an  agree  - 

*  ment  with  an  agent,  employed  for  that 

*  purpofe  by  Mr.  A ey's  'adverfa- 

'  ries,  purporting,  that  in  confideration 
'  of  the  payment  of  a  bond  for  fix  thou- 

*  fand  pounds,   which  he,  G — ft — ey, 
'  had,  as  he  pretended,  laid  out  in  Mr. 

*  A ey's  caufe,  and  of  an  annuity 

*  of  feven  hundred   pounds  a  year,  he 
'  was  to  procure  for  them   from  Mr. 

*  A ey  a  dee/I  ready  executed,  relin- 

*  qui/hing  all    right   and    title   to   the 
'  An — ey  eftate  and  honours.     Every 
'  thing  being  prepared  for  the  execu- 

*  tion  of  this' infernal  fcheme,  unknown 
f  to  Mr.  A ey,    G — ft — ey   then 

*  thought  proper  to  fend  for  him  to  town 
•*  from   his  retirement,  in  order,  as  he 

*  pretended,  to   execute  a  fecurity  of 
'  twenty- five  thoufand  pounds. 

*  This  intended  victim  to  that  vil- 
'  Iain's  avarice  no  fooner  arrived  in 
4  town,  full  of  hopes  of  money  to  carry 
'  on  his  caufe,  and  of  agreeably  fur- 
'  prizing  his  friend  and  protector  Mr. 

<  M with  fo  feafonable  and  unex- 

4  pected  a  reinforcement,  than  an  un- 
4  forefeen    difficulty  arofe,  concerning 

<  the  payment  of  G — ft — ey's  fix  thou- 
'  fand  pound  bond.     That  money  was 

*  to  have  been  raifed  out  of  the  eftate  of 
'  a  lunatick,  which  could  not  be  done 
'  without  the  leave  of  the  court  of  chan- 
4  eery,  to  whom  an  account  muft  have 

*  been  given  of  the  intended  application 
'  of  it.    While  preparations  were  mak- 

*  ing  to  rectify  this  omiffion,  G — it — ey 

*  immediately  carried  Mr.  A ey  a- 

4  gain  into  the  country,  left  he  mould 
4  happen   to   be   undeceived    by   ibme 

*  means  or  other. 

4  In  the  mean  time,  this  wicked  ma- 
4  chination  was  providentially  difcover- 

*  ed  by  Mr.  M r,  before  it  could 

4  be  carried  into  execution,  by  means 

*  of  the  jealoufies  that  arofc  among  the 

*  confpirators  themfelvesj  and  was,  at 

*  the  fame  time,  confirmed  to  him  by  a 

*  perfon  whom  the  very  agent  for  the 
4  An ey  party  had  entrufted  with 

*  the  fecret.    M — — r  no  fooner  detect  - 

*  ed  it,   than  he  communicated  his  dif- 
4  covery  to  one  of  Mr.  A ey's  coun- 

*  fel,  a  man  of  great  worth ;  and  imme- 
4  diately  thereupon  took  proper  meaiures 


*  to  defeat  it.     He  then  found  means 
'  to  lay  open  to  Mr.  A ey  himfelf, 

*  the  treacherous  fcheme  that  was  laid 

*  for  his   deftruction :    he  was  highly 

*  fenfible  of  it;  and  could  never  after  - 
'  wards  reflect  on  the  fnare  that  he  had  Co 
f  unwarily  been  drawn  into,  and  hid  fo 

*  narrowly  efcaped,  without  a  mixture 

*  of  horror,  fliame,  and  gratitude  to  his 

*  deliverer. 

*  The  confummate  aflurance  of  the 
e  monfters  who  were  engaged  in  this 

*  plot,  after  they  had  been  detected,  and 
'  upbraided    with    their   treachery,    is 
4  fcarce  to  be  paralleled;   for  they  not 

*  only  owned  the  fact  of  fpiriting  Mr. 

*  A ey  away,  in  the  manner  above 

*  mentioned,  but  juftified  their  doing  it 
'  as  tending  to  his  fervice.     They  alib 
4  maintained,  that  they  had  actually  fe- 

*  cured  the  twenty- five  thoufand  pounds 
4  for  him,  though  they  never  could  name 
4  any  one  perfon  who  was  to  have  ad- 
4  vanced    the  money.      No  man  was 
4  more  active  in  this  fcheme  than  H — n ; 
4  nor  any  man  more  felicitous  to  keep 

4  Mr.  A ey  up   in   the   falfe  im- 

4  preflions  he  had  received,  or  in  pro- 
4  jecting  methods  to  ruin  his  protector, 
'  than  he. 

*  Among  many  other  expedients  for 
4  that  purpofe,  3  moft  malicious  attempt 
4  was  made  to  lodge  an   information 
4  againft  him  for  treafonable  practices 
4  with  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  notwith- 
4  (landing  the  repeated  proofs  he  had 
4  given  of  his  loyalty;  and  as  a  prepa- 
4  ratory  ftep  to  his  accufation,  a  letter, 
4  which  this  traitor  dictated,  was  copied 
4  by  another  perfon,   and  actually  fent 

4  to  the  Earl  of  C d,  importing  that 

4  the  perfon  who  copied  the  letter  had 
4  an  affair  of  confe'quence  to  commu- 
4  nicate  to  his  lordfhip,  if  he  would  ap- 
4  point  a  time  of  receiving  the  informa- 
4  tion.    But  that  perfon,  upon  full  con- 
4  viction  of  the  villainy  of  the  fcheme, 
4  abiolutely  refufed  to  proceed  farther 
4  in  it;   fo  that  his   malice  cnce  more 

*  proved  abortive:  and   before  he  had 
4  time  to  execute  any  other  contrivance 
4  of  the  fame  nature,  he  was  imprifoned 
4   in  this  very  gaol  for  debt. 

4  Here,  finding  his  creditors  inexor- 
4  able,  and  himfelf  deftitute  of  all  other 
4  refource,  he  made  application  to  the 
4  very  man  whom  he  had  injured  in 
4  fuch  an  outrageous  manner';  let  forth 
4  his  deplorable  cafe  in  the  moft  pathe- 
<  tick  terms  j  and  in  treated  him,  with 
3  F  <  the 
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*  the  mod  abje&  humility,  to  life  his 
'  influence  in  his  behalf.     The  diltrefs 
'  of  this  vailct   immediately  diiarmed 
'  M— — r  of  his  refentment,  and  even 
'  excited  his  companion.  Without  fend- 
'  ing  any  anfwer  to  his  remonftrances, 
'  he  interceded  for  him  with  his  credi- 

*  tors }  and  the  perfon  to  whom  he  was 

*  chiefly  indebted,  refilling  to  releafe 

*  him  without  fecurity,  this  unwearied 
:  benefactor  joined  with  the  priibner  in 

*  a  bond  for  above  two  hundred  and 
'  forty  pounds,  for  which  he  obtained 

*  his  releafe. 

*  He  was  no  fooner  difcharged,  how- 

*  ever,  than  he  entered  into  frefh  com- 
«  binations  with  G y  and  others,  in 

*  order  to  thwart  his  deliverer  in  his 

*  fchemes  of  raifmg  money,  and  other- 

*  wife  to  diftrefs  and  deprive  him  of  11- 
1  berty ;  for  which  purpofe,  no  art  or  in- 
«  duftry  (perjury  not excepted)  hath  been 
'  fpared.  And,  what  is  ftill  moreextraor 
<  dinary,  this  perfidious  moniler  having 

*  found  money  to  take  up  the  bond,  in 
'  confequence  of  which  he  regained  his 

*  freedom,  hath  procured  a  writ  againit 
«  M"        r,  upon  that  very  obligation  j 
'  and  taken  alignments  to  fome  other 
'  debts  of  that   gentleman,    with   the 

*  fame  'Chriftian  intention.     But,   hi- 
«  theito,  he  hath  by  furprizing  fagacity 
'  and   unfhaken   refolution   baffled  all 

*  their   infernal   contrivances,    and  re- 

*  torted  ibme  of  their  machinations  on 
'  their  own  heads.    At  this  time,  when 
'  he  is  fuppoted  by  ibme,  and  reprefent- 
'  ed  by  others,  as  under  the  circum- 
'   tlances  of  oblivion  and  defpondeuce, 

*  he  proceeds  in  his  defign  with  the  ut- 
«   moit  caimneft  and  intrepidity,  medi- 

*  fating  fchemes,  and  ripening  meafures, 

*  that  will  one  day  confound  his  ene- 

*  mies.  and  attract  the  notice  and  admi- 
r  ration  of  mankind.' 

Peregrine,  having  thanked  the  prieft 
for  his  obliging  information,  exprefTed 
his  furprize  at  the  fcandalous  inattention 
of  the  world  to  an  affair  of  fuch  im- 
portance: obferving,  that,  by  fuch  in- 
human pcgle^,  this  unfortunate  young 
gentleman,  Mr.  A— ey,  was  ablblute- 
ly  deprived  of  all  the  benefit  of  fociety ; 
the  fo!e  end  of  which  is,  to  protect  the 
rights,  redrefs  the  grievances,  and  pro- 
mote the  happinefs  of  individuals.  As 

for  the  character  of  M r,  he  laid  it 

was  fo  romantically  fmgular  in  all  it's 
circumltances,  that,  though  other  mo- 
tives were  wanting,  curiofity  alone  would 


Induce  him  to  feek  his  acquaintance? 
but  he  did  not  at  all  wonder  at  the  un- 
grateful returns  which  had  been  made 
to  his  generolity  by  H— n  and  many 
others,  whom  he  had  ferved  in  a  manner 
that  few  befides  himfelf  would  have 
done  j  for  he  had  been  long  convinced 
of  the  truth  conveyed  in  thefe  lines  of  a 
celebrated  Italian  author. 

*  Li  bctiejicn,  c be  pe r  la  loro grandexza,  noti 
f  fuonno  cfl'er  gu'iderdonatl,  con  la  fcele- 
(  rata  tnoneta  deir  ingrat\tudinet  font 


'  The  ftory  which  you  have  related  of 

*  that  young  gentleman,'  laid  he,  *  bears 

*  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  fate 

*  of  a   Spanilh  nobleman,    as   it  was 

*  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  hi-s 

*  own  intimate  friends  at  Paris.     The 
'  Countefs  D' Alvarez  died  immediately 

*  after  the  birth  of  a  fon,  and  the  huf- 

*  band  furving  her  but  three  years,  the 
«  child  was  left  fole  heir  to  his  honours 
'  and  eftate,  under  the  guardianmip  of 
'  his  uncle,  who  had  a  fmall  fortune 
1  and  a  great  many  children.   This  io- 
'  human  relation,  coveting  the  wealth 

*  of  his  infant  ward,   formed  a  defign 
4  againft  the  life  of  the  helplefs  orphan, 
4  and  trufted  the  execution  of  it  to  his 
'  valet  de  chambre,  who  was  tempted 
f  to  undertake  the  murder  by  the  pro- 
{  mife  of  a  confiderable  reward.     He 
c  accordingly  ftabbed  the  boy  with  -a 
«  knife,  in  three  different  places,  on  the 

*  right  fide  of  his  neck:  but,  as  he  was 

*  not  ufed  to  fuch  barbarous  attempts, 

*  his  hand  failed  in  the  performance  j 
«  and  he  was  feized  with  fuch  remorfe, 
'  that,  perceiving  the  wounds  were  not 
'  mortal,   he  carried  the  haplefs  victim 
c  to  the  houfe  of  a  furgeon,  by  whofe 
(  oare  they  were  healed:    and   in   the 

*  mean  time,  that  he  might  not  forfeit 
'  his  recompence,  found  means  to  per- 
«  fuade  his  employer,  that  his  orders 

*  were  performed.      A   bundle  being 

*  made  up  for  the  purpofe,  was  pub- 
(  lick  ly  interred  as  the  body  of  the  child, 
'  who  was  faid  to  have  been  fuddenly 
'  carried  off  by  a  convulfion:   and  the 
'  uncle,  without  oppofition,  fucceeded 
'  to  his  honours  and  eftate.     The  boy 
f  being  cured  of  his  hurts,  was,  about 

*  the  age  of  fix,  delivered,  with  a  fmall 
'  fum  of  money,  to  a  merchant  juft  em- 

*  barking  for  Turkyj  who  was  given 
<  to  understand,  that  he  was  the  baftard 
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*  of  a  man  of  quality,  and  that  for  fa- 
'  mily  reafons  it  was  neceffary  to  con- 
«  ceai  his  birth, 

«  While  the  unfortunate  orphan  re- 
mained in  this  deplorable  ftate  of 
bondage,  all  the  children  of  the  ufurper 
died  one  after  another  j  and  he  him  - 
felf  being  taken  dangeroufly  ill,  at- 
tributed all  his  afflictions  to  the  juft 
judgment  of  God,  and  communicated 
his  anxiety  on  that  iubjecl  to  the  valet 
de  chambre,  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  murder  of  his  nephew.  That 
domefticlc,  in  order  to  quiet  his  matter's 
conference,  and  calm  the  perturbation 
of  his  fpirits,  confefled  what  he  had 
done,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  ftill  find- 
ing the  boy  by  dint  of  induftry  and 
expence.  The  unhappy  child  being 
the  only  hope  of  the  family  of  Alva- 
rez, the  uncle  immediately  ordered  a 
minute  enquiry  to  be  fet  on  foot;  in 
confeqwence  of  which  he  was  inform- 
ed that  the  orphan  had  been  fold  to  a 
Turk,  who  had  afterwards  transferred 
him  to  an  Engliih  merchant,  by  whom 
he  was  conveyed  to  London. 
'  An  exprefs  was  immediately  dif- 
patched  to  this  capital,  where  he  un- 
derftood  that  the  unhappy  exile  had,  in 
confideration  of  his  faithful  fervices, 
been  bound  apprentice  to  a  French 
barber  furgeon  j  and  after  he  had  fuf- 
ficiently  qualified  himfelf  in  that  pro- 
feflion,  been  received  into  the  family 
of  the  Count  de  Gallas,  at  that  time 
the  emperor's  ambarTador  at  the  court 
of  London.  From  the  houfe  of  this 
nobleman  he  was  traced  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Count  D'Oberftorf,  where  he 
had  married  his  lady's  chamber-maid, 
ami  tnen  gone  to  fettle  as  a  furgeon 
in  Bohemia. 

4  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  enquiries 
feveral  years  elapfed;  his  uncle,  who 
was  very  much  attached  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  lived  at  Barcelona  when 
the  father  of  this  emprefs-queen  refided 
in  that  city,  and  lent  him  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  in  the  molt 
preffing  emergency  of  his  affairs  j  and 
when  that  prince  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Germany,  the  old  count 
finding  his  end  approaching,  fent  his 
father- confefTor  to  his  majelty,  with  a 
circumftantial  account  of  the  barba- 
rity he  had  pra&ifed  againft  his  ne- 
phew, for  which  he  implored  forgive- 
nefs,  and  begged  he  would  give  orders, 
that  the  orphan,  when  found,  fhould 
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inherit  the  dignities  and  fortune  which 
he  had  unjuftly  ufuped. 
'  His  majefty  allured  the  old  man, 
that  he  might  make  himfelf  eafy  on 
that  fcore,  and  ordered  the  confefTor 
to  follow  him  to  Vienna,  immediately 
after  the  count's  death,  in  order  to 
aflilt  his  endeavours  in  finding  out  the 
injured  heir.  The  prieft  did  not  fail 
to  yield  obedience  to  this  command: 
he  informed  himfelf  of  certain  natural 
marks  on  the  young  count's  body, 
which  were  known  to  the  nurfe  and 
women  who  attended  him  in  his  in- 
fancy ;  and  with  a  gentleman  whom 
the  emperor  ordered  to  accompany 
him,  fet  out  for  Bohemia,  where  he 
foon  found  the  object  of  his  enquiry, 
in  the  capacity  of  major-domo  to  a 
nobleman  of  that  country,  he  having 
quitted  his  profelfion  of  lurgery  for 
that  office. 

'  He  was  not  a  little  furprized  when 
he  found  himfelf  circumttantially  ca- 
techifed  about  the  particulars  of  his 
life,  by  perfons  commiflioned  for  that 
purpofe  by  the  emperor.  He  told 
them,  that  he  was  abfolutely  ignorant 
of  his  own  birth,  though  he  had  been 
informed,  during  his  refidence  in  Tur- 
ky,  that  he  was  the  baftard  of  a 
Spanifh  grandee,  and  gave  them  a  mi- 
nute detail  of  the  pilgrimage  he  had 
undergone.  This  information  agree- 
ing with  the  intelligence  which  the 
prieft  had  already  received,  and  being 
corroborated  with  the  marks  upon 
his  body,  and  the  very  fears  of  the 
wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
him  in  his  infancy,  the  confeflbr,  with- 
out farther  hefitation,  faluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Count  D'Alvarez,  gran- 
dee of  Spain,  and  explained  the  whole 
myflery  of  Ijis  fortune. 
1  If  he  was  agreeably  amazed  at  this 
explanation,  the  cafe  was  otherwife 
with  his  wife,  who  thought  herfelf  in 
great  danger  of  being  abandoned  by 
an  hufband  of  fuch  high  rank;  but 
he  immediately  difpelled  her  appre- 
henfion,  by  afiuring  her,  that  as  (lie 
had  fhared  in  his  adverfity,  me  mould 
alfo  partake  of  his  good  fortune.  He 
fet  out  immediately  for  Vienna,  to 
make  his  acknowledgments  to  the  em- 
peror, who  favoured  him  with  a  very 
gracious  reception,  promifcd  to  uie 
his  influence,  fo  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  honours  and  eltate  of  his  family; 
and  in  the  mean  time  acknowledged 
3  Fa  'Mara- 
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himfelf  hi*  debtor  for  four  hundred 
thoufand  florins,  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  his  uncle.  He  threw 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  auguft  pro- 
teftor,  exprefled  the  moil  grateful  fenfe 
of  his  goodnefs  and  begged  he  might 
be  permitted  to  fettle  in  fome  of  his 
imperial  majefty's  dominions. 
'  This  requeft  was  immediately  grant- 
ed; he  was  allowed  to  purchafe  land 
in  any  part  of  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  houfeof  Auftria,  to  the  amount 
of  the  fum  I  have  mentioned  ;  and 
made  choice  of  the  country  of  Ratibor 
in  Silefia,  where,  in  all  probability, 
he  ftill  refides.' 

Peregrine  had  fcarce  nnifhed  this  nar- 
rative, when  he  perceived  Mr.  M r 

flip  fomething  into  the  hand  of  the  young 
man  with  whom  he  had  been  converting 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  rife 
up  from  the  table  in  order  to  take  his 
leave.  He  at  once  underftood  the  mean- 
ing of  this  conveyance,  and  longed  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with 
fuch  a  rait  inftance  of  primitive  bene- 
volence; but  the  confcioufnefs  of  his 
prefent  fituation  hindered  him  from 
making  any  advance,  that  might  be  con- 
ftrued  into  forwardnefs  or  prefumption. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

HE  IS  SURPRIZED  WITH  THE  AP- 
PEARANCE OF  HATCHWAY  AND 
FJPi.S,  WHO  TAKE  UP  THEIR  HA- 

•  BITATION  IN  HIS  NKIGHBOUR- 
HOOD,  CONTRARY  TO  HIS  IN- 
CLINATION ArtD  EXPRESS  DK- 
S I  P.  E . 

"FEEING  now  regularly  initiated  in 
JC)  the  myiieries  of  the  Fleet,  and  re- 
conciled in  ibrrie  meaiure  to  the  cuUoms 
of  the  place,  he  be.gnn  to  bear  the 
edge  of  reflection  without  wincing ;  and 
thinking  it  would  be  highly  imprudent 
in  him  to  deter  any  longer  the  pnrpofes 
by  which  only  he  could  enjoy  any  eafe 
and  fatisfa&ion  in  his  confinement,  he 
refolved  to  refume  his  talk  of  tranflating, 
and  every  week  compofe  an  occafionsi 
paper,  by  way  of  revenge  upon  the  mi- 
nilter,  againit  whom  he  had  denounced 
eternal  war.  With  this  view  he  locked 
himfelf  up  in  his  chamber,  and  went  to 
•work  with  great  eagernefs  and  applica- 
tion; when  he  wa*  interrupted  by  a 
ticket-porter,  who,  putting  a  letter  in 
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his  hand,  vanifhed  in  a  moment,  be- 
fore  he  had  time  to  perufe  the  contents. 
Our  hero,  opening  the  billet,  was  not 
a  little  furprized  to  find  a  bank-note  for 
fifty  pounds,  enclofed  in  a  blank  meet 
of  paper;  and  having  exercifed  his  me- 
mory and  penetration  on  the  fubjeft  of 
this  unexpected  windfal,  had  jutt  con- 
cluded, that  it  could  c  me  from  no  other 
than  the  lady  who  had  fo  kindly  vifited 
him  a  few  days  before,  when  his  ears, 
were  fuddenly  invaded  by  the  well- 
known  found  of  that  whittle  which  al- 
ways hung  about  the  neck  of  Pipes,  as 
a  memorial  of  his  former  occupation. 
This  tune  being  performed,  he  heard 
the  noife  of  a  wooden  leg  afcending  the 
ftair:  upon  which  he  opened  his  door, 
and  beheld  his  friend  Hatchway,  with 
his  old  mip-mate  at  his  back. 

After  a  cordial  make  of  the  hand, 
with  the  ufual   falutation  of,  <  What 
'  cheer,  Coufm  Pickle?1  honeft   Jack 
feated  himfelf  without  ceremony;  and 
carting  his  eyes  around  the  apartment, 
'  Spiit  my  topftay-fail,'  faid  he,  with 
an  arch  fneer,  '  you  have  got  into  a 
fnug  birth,  coufm!     Here  you  may 
fit  all  weathers,  without  being  turned 
out  to  take  your  watch,  and  no  fear 
of  the  fhip's  dragging   her  anchor. 
You  ha'n't  much  room  to  fpare,  'tis 
true :  an'  I  had  known  as  how  you 
flowed   fo  clofe,   Tom   mould   have 
flung  my  own  hammock  for  you,  and 
then  you  might  have  knocked  down 
this  great  lubberly  hurricane  houfe. 
But,  mayhap,  you  turn  in  double,  and 
fo  you  don't  chufe  to  truft  yourfelf 
and  your  doxy  to  a  clue  and  canvafs.* 
Pickle  bore  his  jokes  with  great  good- 
humour  j  rallied  him  in  his  turn  about 
the  dairy-maid  at  the  garrifon,  enquir- 
ing about  his  friends  in  the  country; 
afked  ir'  he  had  been  to  vifit  his  niece; 
and,  finally,  exprefted  H  deiire  of  know* 
ing  the  caufe  of  his  journey  to  London. 
The  lieutenant  fatisfied  his  curiofity  in 
all  thefe  particulars1;  and  in  anfwer  to 
the  hil  queftion   obferved,    that  from 
the  information  of  Pipes,  underftanding 
he  was  land  -  locked,  he  had  come  from 
the  country  in  order  to  tow  him  into  the 
offing.     *  I  know  not  how  the   wind 
fits,'  faid  he,  '  but  if  fo  be,  as  three 
thoufand  pounds  will  bring  you  clear 
of  the  cape,  fay  the  word,  and  you 
fhan't  lie  wind-bound  another  glafs 
for  want  of  the  money/ 
This  was  an  offer  which  few  people 
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In  our  hero's  fituation  would  have  al- 
together refufed ;  efpecially,  as  he  had 
all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe, 
that,  far  from  being  a  vain,  unmean- 
ing compliment,  it  was  the  genuine  tri- 
bute of  friendfhip,  which  the  lieutenant 
would  have  willingly,  aye,  and  with  plea- 
fure,  paid.  Nevertheless,  Peregrine  pe- 
remptorily refufed  his  afliftance,  though 
not  without  exprefiing  himielf  in  terms 
ef  acknowledgment  fuitable  to  the  oc- 
cafion.  He  told  him  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  make  ufe  of  his  generofity 
when  he  mould  find  himfelf  deftitute  of 
all  other  refource.  Jack  employed  all 
his  rhetorick  with  a  view  of  perfuading 
him  to  take  this  opportunity  to  procure 
his  own  enlargement  j  and  finding  his 
arguments  ineffectual,  infifted  upon  his 
accepting  an  immediate  fupply  for  his 
neceffary  occafions  ;  fwearing  with  great 
vehemence,  that  he  would  never  return 
to  the  garrifon  unlefs  he  would  put 
him  upon  the  footing  of  any  other  te- 
nant, and  receive  his  rent  accordingly. 

Our  young  gentleman  as  pofitively 
fwore,  that  he  never  would  confider  him 
in  that  light ;  remonftrating,  that  he  had 
Jong  ago  fettled  the  houfe  upon  him  for 
life,  as  a  pledge  of  his  own  efteem,  as 
well  as  in  conformity  with  the  commo- 
dore1 s  defire ;  and  befeechinghim  to  re- 
turn to  his  ufual  avocations,  protefting 
that  if  ever  his  fituation  mould  fubject 
him  to  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  from 
his  friends,  Mr.  Hatchway  mould  be 
the  firft  man  to  whom  he  would  apply 
himfelf  for  fuccour.  To  convince  him 
that  this  was  not  the  cafe  at  prefent,  he 
produced  the  bank-note  which  he  had 
received  in  the  letter,  together  with  his 
own  ready-money;  and  mentioned  fome 
other  funds,  which  he  invented  extem- 
pore^ in  order  to  amufe  the  lieutenant's 
concern.  In  the  clofe  of  this  expolhi- 
latiori,  he  dr fired  Pipes  to  conduct  Mr. 
Hatchway  to  the  coffee- houfe,  where  he 
might  entertain  himfelf  with  the  newf- 
papers  for  half  an  hour  ;  during  which 
he  would  put  on  his  cloaths,  and  be- 
fpeak  fomething  for  dinner,  that  they 
might  enjoy  each  other's  company  as 
long  as  his  occafions  would  permit  him 
to  ftay  in  that  place. 

The  two  failors  were  no  fooner  gone, 
than  he  took  up  the  pen,  and  wrote  the 
following  letter,  in  which  he  incloied 
the  bank-note,  to  his  generous  bene- 


'   MADAM, 

OUR  humanity  is  not  more  in- 
__  «  genious  than  my  fufpicion.  la 
vain  you  attempt  to  impofe  upon  me 
.by  an  act  of  generofity  which  no  per- 
fon  upon  earth  but  your  ladyfhip  is 
capable  of  committing.  Though  your 
name  was  not  fubfcribed  on  the  pa- 
per, your  fentiments  were  fully  dif- 
played  in  the  contents,  which  I  mult 
beg  leave  to  reftore,  with  the  fame 
fenfe  of  gratitude,  and  for  the  fame 
reafons,  I  expreffed  when  laft  I  had  the 
honour  to  converfe  with  you  upon  thi* 
fubject.  Though  I  am  deprived  of 
my  liberty  by  the  villainy  and  ingra- 
titude of  mankind,  I  am  not  yet  de- 
ftitute  of  the  other  conveniencies  of 
life  j  and,  therefore,  beg  to  be  ex- 
cufed  for  incurring  an  unnece/Tary  ad- 
dition to  that  load  of  obligation  you 
have  already  laid  upon,  Madam,  your 
ladyfhip's  moft  devoted,  humble  fer- 
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Having  drefled  himfelf,  and  repaired 
to  the  place  of  appointment,  he  diipatch- 
ed  this  epiftle  by  the  hands  of  Pipes, 
who  was  ordered  to  leave  it  at  her  lady- 
fhip's  houfe,  without  (laying  for  an  an- 
fwer;  and  in  the  mean  time  gave  direc- 
tions for  dinner}  which  he  and  his 
friend  Hatchway  ate  very  chearfully  in 
his  own  apartment,  after  he  had  enter- 
tained him  with  a  fight  of  aiJ  the  curiofi- 
ties  in  the  place.  During  their  repaft, 
Jack  repeated  his  kind  offers  to  our  ad- 
venturer, who  declined  them  with  his 
former  obftinacy,  and  begged  he  might 
be  no  more  importuned  on  that  fubject ; 
but,  if  he  infifted  upon  giving  Ibme 
frelh  proofs  of  his  -nendmip,  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  it  in 
taking  Pipes  under  his  care  and  protec- 
tion; for  nothing  affected  him  fo  much 
as  his  inability  to  provide  for  fuch  a 
faithful  adherent. 

The  lieutenant  defired  he  would  give 
himfelf  no  trouble  upon  that  fcore  ;  he 
being,  of  his  own  accord,  perfectly  well 
difpofed  to  befriend  his  old  fhip-mate, 
who  mould  never  want  while  he  had  a 
milling  to  fpare.  But  he  began  to  drop 
Ibine  hints  of  an  intention  to  fix  his 
quarters  in  the  Fleet ;  obferving,  that 
{he  air  feemed  to  be  very  good  in  that 
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place,  and  th*t  he  was  tired  of  living  in 
the  country.  What  he  faid  did  not 
amount  to  a  plain  declaration,  and  there- 
fore Peregrine  did  not  ani'wer  it  as  fuch, 
though  he  perceived  his  drift  j  aud  took 
an  opportunity  of  describing  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  the  place,  in  fuch  a  man- 
lier as  he  hoped  would  deter  him  from 
putting  fuch  an  extravagant  plan  in  exe- 
cution. 

This  expedient,  however,  far  from 
anfwering  the  end  propofed,  had  a  quite 
contrary  effeft,  and  furni/hed  Hatchway 
with  an  argument  againft  his  own  un- 
willingnefs  to  quit  fuch  a  difagreeable 
place.  In  all  probability,  Jack  would 
bave  been  more  explicit  with  regard  to 
the  fcheme  he  had  propofed,  if  the  con- 
veifation  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Cadwallader,  who  never  fail- 
ed in  the  performance  cf  his  diurnal 
Vifit.  Hatchway,  conjecturing  that  this 
ftranger  might  have  fome  private  bufi- 
irefe  with  his  friend,  quitted  the  apart- 
ment, on  pretence  of  taking  a  turn  : 
and  meeting  Pipes  at  the  door,  defired 
his  company  to  the  Bare,  by  which 
name  the  open  fpace  is  diftinguifhed ; 
where,  during  a  courfe  of  perambula- 
tion, theie  two  companions  held  a  coun- 
cil upon  Pickle :  in  confequence  of 
which  it  was  determined,  fince  he  obfti 
nately  periled  to  refufe  their  afliftance, 
that  they  mould  take  lodgings  in  his 
neighbourhood,  with  a  view  of  being  at 
hand  to  miniller  unto  his  occafions,  in 
i'pite  of  his  falfe  delicacy,  according  to 
the  emergency  of  his  affairs. 

This  reiblution  being  taken,  they  con- 
fultecl  the  bar-keeper  of  the  coffee- houfe 
about  lodging,  and  me  directed  them 
to  the  warden  ;  to  whom  the  lieutenant, 
in  his  great  wifdom,  reprefented  him- 
felf as  a  kiniman  to  Peregrine,  who, 
rather  than  leave  that  young  gentleman 
by  himfelf  to  the  unavoidable  dif  com- 
forts of  a  prifon,  was  inclined  to  keep 
bim  company,  till  fuch  time  as  his  af- 
fairs could  be  put  in  order.  T'his  mea- 
fiire  he  the  more  an  x  ion  fly  defired  to 
take,  becaufe  the  prifoner  was  fome- 
times  fubjecl  to  a  iHfordered  imagina- 
tion, upon  which  occafion  he  flood  in 
need  of  extraordinary  attendance  ;  and 
therefore  he  (the  lieutenant)  intreated 
the  warden  to  accommodate  him  with 
a  lodging  for  himfelf  and  his  fervant, 
for  which  he  was  ready  to  make  any 
reafonable  acknowledgment.  The  war- 
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den,  who  was  a  fenfiblc  and  humane 
man,  could  not  help  applauding  his  re- 
folution  ;  and  feveral  rooms  being  at 
that  time  unoccupied,  he  put  him  imme- 
diately in  pofTeflion  of  a  couple,  which 
were  forthwith  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. 

This  affair  being  fettled  to  his  fatis- 
faclion,  he  difpatched  Pipes  for  his  port- 
manteau j  and  returning  to  the  coffee- 
houfe,  found  Peregrine,  with  whom  he 
fpent  the  remaining  part  of"  the  evening. 
Our  hero,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
he  propofed  to  fet  out  for  the  garrifon 
next  day,  wrote  a  memorandum  of  fome 
books  which  he  had  left  in  that  habi- 
tation, and  which  he  now  defired  Jack 
to  fend  up  to  town  by  the  waggon,  di- 
rected for  Mr.  Crabtree.  He  cautioned 
him  againft  giving  the  lesfl  hint  of  his 
misfortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
it  might  remain,  as  long  as  poffible, 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
fifter,  (who,  he  knew,  would  «fflift  her- 
felf  immoderately  at  the  news;)  nor 
reach  the  ears  of  the  reft  of  his  family, 
who  would  exult  and  triumph  over  his 
diftrefs. 

Hatchway  liftened  to  his  injunctions 
with  great  attention,  and  promifed  to 
demean  himfelf  accordingly  :  then  the 
difcourfe  fhifted  to  an  agreeable  recapi- 
tulation of  the  merry  fcenes  they  had 
formerly  acled  together  j  and  the  even- 
ing being  pretty  far  advanced,  Pere- 
grine, with  feun ing  reluctance,  told  him 
that  the  gates  of  the  Fleet  would  in  a 
few  minutes  be  fhut  for  the  night,  and 
that  there  was  an  abfolute  neceffity  for 
his  withdrawing  to  his  lodging.  Jack 
replied,  that  he  could  not  think  of  part- 
ing with  him  fo  foon,  after  fuch  a  long 
feparation  ;  and  that  he  was  determined 
to  ftay  with  him  an  hour  or  two  longer, 
if  he  mould  be  obliged  to  take  up  his 
lodging  in  the  ftreets.  Pickle,  rather 
than  difobJige  his  gueft,  indulged  him 
in  his  defire,  and  relblved  to  give  him  a 
(hare  of  his  own  bed.  A  pair  of  chick- 
ens and  'fparagus  were  befpokefor  fup- 
per,  at  which  Pipes  attended  with  an 
air  of  internal  fati sf action ;  and  the  bot- 
tle was  bandied  about  in  a  jovial  man- 
ner till  midnight,  when  the  lieutenant 
rofe  up  to  take  his  leave,  obferving,  that 
being  fatigued  with  riding,  he  was  in- 
clined to  turn-in.  Pipes,  upon  this  in- 
timation, produced  a  lanthorn  ready 
lighted  j  and  Jack,  fhaking  his  enter- 
tainer 
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gainer  by  the  hand,  willed  him  good 
right,  and  promifed  to  vifit  him  again 
betimes  in  the  morning. 

Peregrine,  imagining  that  his  beha- 
viour proceeded  from  the  wine,  which 
he  had  plentifully  drank,  told  him,  that 
if  he  was  difpofed  to  fieep,  his  bed  was 
ready  prepared  in  the  room,  and  ordered 


his  attendant  to  undrefs  his  matter 


up- 


on which  Mr.  Hatchway  gave  him  to 
underftand,  that  he  had  no  occalion  to 
incommode  his-  friend,  having  already 
provided  a  lodging  for  himfelf:  and  the 
young  gentleman  demanding  an  expla- 
nation, he  frankly  owned  what  he  had 
donej  laying,  *  You  gave  me  fuch  a  dif- 
'  mal  account  of  the  place,  that  I  could 
'  not  think  of  leaving  you  in  it  without 
'  company.'     Our    young  gentleman, 
who  was  naturally  impatient  of  bene- 
fits, and  forefaw  that  this  uncommon 
inltance  of  Hatchway's  friendlhip  would 
encroach  upon  the  plan  which  he  had 
formed  for  his  own  fubfiftence,  by  en- 
grofling  his  time  and  attention,   fo  as 
that  he  mould  not  be  able  to  profecute 
his  labours,  clofeted  the  lieutenant  next 
day,  and  demonftrated  to  him  the  folly 
and  ill  confequences  of  the  ftep  he  had 
taken.     He  obferved,  that  the  world  in 
general  would  look  upon  it  as  the  ef- 
fect of  mere  madnefs  j  and,  if  his  rela- 
tions were  fo  difpofed,  they  might  make 
it  the  foundation  for  a  ftatute  of  lunacy 
againft  him  j  that  his  abfence  from  the 
garrifon  mult  be  a  very  great  detriment 
to  his  private  affairs  j  and,  laltly,  that 
his  prefence  in  the  Fleet  would  be  a  very 
great  hindrance  to  Pickle  himlelf,  whcfe 
hope  of  regaining  his  liberty  altogether 
depended  upon  his  being  detached  from 
all  company  and  interruption. 

To  thefe  remonftrances  Jack  replied, 
that,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  it 
.was  no  more  to  him  than  a  rotten  net- 
line  ;  and  if  his  relations  had  a  mind  to 
have  his  upper-works  condemned,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  he  mould  be  able  to 
itand  the  furvey,  without  being  declared 
unfit  for  fervice  j  that  he  had  no  affairs 
at  the  garrifon,  but  fuch  as  would  keep 
cold ;  and  with  regard  to  Pickle's  being 
interrupted  by  has  prefence,  he  gave  him 
his  word,  that  he  would  never  come 
along-fide  of  him,  exceptwheri  he  mould 

five  him  the  fignal  for  holding  difcourfe. 
n  conclufion,  he  figninVd  his  relblu- 
tion  to  ftay  where  he  was,  at  all  events, 
without  making  himfelf  accountable  to 
,any  perfon  whatfoever. 


Peregrine  feeing  him  determined,  de- 
fifted  from  any  farther  importunity}  re- 
folving,  however,  to  tire  him  out  of  his 
plan  by  referve  and  lupercilious  neglecl  j 
for  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  be- 
ing ib  notoriously  obliged  by  any  perlba 
upon  earth.  With  this  view  he  quitted 
the  lieutenant,  upon  fome  flight  pretence; 
after  having  told  him,  that  he  could  not 
have  the  pleafwe  of  his  company  at 
dinner,  becaule  he  was  engaged  with  a 
particular  club  of  his  fellow-prifoners. 

Jack  was  a  ftranger  to  the  punctilios 
of  behaviour,  and  therefore  did  not  take 
this  declaration  ainifs  j  but  had  imme- 
diate recourie  to  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
iellor  Mr.  Pipes,  who  propofed  that  he 
mould  go  to  the  coffee- houfe  and  kitch- 
en, and  give  the  people  to  underfland 
that  he  would  pay  for  all  fuch  liquor 
and  provifions  as  Mr.  Pickle  mould  or- 
der to  be  lent  to  his  own  lodging.  This 
expedient  was  immediately  practiced  j 
and  as  there  was  no  credit  in  the  place, 
Hatchway  depoiited  a  i'um  of  money,  by 
way  of  fecurity  to  the  cook  and  the 
vintner,  intimating,  that  there  was  a  ne- 
celfity  for  taking  that  method  of  be- 
friending his  Coufin  Peregrine,  who 
was  fubjeft  to  ftrange  whims,  that  ren- 
dered it  impofiible  to  ferve  him  any 
other  way. 

In  cowfequence  of  thefe  infmuations, 
it  was  that  fame  day  rumoured  about 
the  Fleet,  that  Mr.  Pickle  was  an  un- 
happy gentleman  difordered  in  his  un- 
derll-amiingj  and  that  the  lieutenant  was 
his  near  relation,  who  had  fubje£ted 
himfelf  to  the  inconvenience  of  living  in. 
a  gaol,  with  the  fole  view  of  keeping  a 
ftric~l  eye  over  his  conduct.  This  re- 
port, however,  did  not  reach  the  ears 
of  our  hero  till  the  next  day,  when  he 
lent  one  of  the  runners  of  the  Fleer, 
who  attended  him,  to  befpeak  and  puv 
for  a  couple  of  pullets,  and  fomething 
elle  for  dinner,  to  which  he  had  already 
invited  his  friend  Hatchway,  in  hope  of 
being  able  to  pcrfuade  him  to  retire  into 
the  country,  after  he  had  undergone  a 
whole  day's  mortification  in  the  place. 
The  meflenger  returned  with  an  aflu- 
rance,  that  the  dinner  mould  be  made 
ready  according  to  his  directions,  and 
reftored  the  money,  obferving  that  his 
kinfman  had  paid  for  what  was  b£- 
fpoke. 

Peregrine  was  equally  furprlzed  and 

difgufted  at  this  information,  and  re- 

'  folved    to  chide  the  lieutenant  fevertly 

for 
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for  h:s  unfenfonable  treat,  which  he 
confidered  as  a  thing  repugnant  to  his 
reputation.  Meanwhile,  hedifpatched 
his  attendant  for  wine  to  the  coffee-houfr, 
and  finding  his  credit  bolftered  up  in  that 
place  by  the  fame  means,  was  enraged 
at  the  prefumption  of  Jack's  friendfhip. 
He  queftioned  the  valet  about  it  with 
fuch  manifestation  of  difpleafure,  that 
the  fellow,  afraid  of  difobliging  fuch  a 
good  matter,  frankly  communicated  the 
ik>ry  which  was  circulated  at  his  ex- 
pence.  The  young  gentleman  was  fo 
much  incenfed  at  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence,that  he  wrote  a  bitter  expostulation 
to  the  lieutenant,  wherein  he  not  only  re- 
tracled  his  invitation,  but  declared  that 
he  would  never  converfe  with  him  while 
he  fhould  remain  within  the  place. 

Having  thus  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
his  anger,  he  gave  notice  to  the  cook, 
that  he  fhould  not  have  occafion  for 
what  was  ordered.  Repairing  to  the 
eoffee-houfe,  he  told  the  landlord,  that 
whereas  he  understood  the  ftranger  with 
the  wooden  leg  had  prepoifeffed  him  and 
others  with  ridiculous  notions,  tending 
to  bring  the  fanity  of  his  intellects 
in  queftion  j  and  to  confirm  this  impu- 
tation, had,  under  the  pretence  of  con- 
ianguinity,  undertaken  to  defray  his 
expences  ;  he  could  not  help  (in  juttice 
tohimfeff)  declaring,  that  the  lame  per- 
ibn  was,  in  reality,  the  madman,  who 
had  given  his  keepers  the  flip ;  that 
therefore  he  (the  landlord)  would  not 
find  his  account  in  complying  with  his 
orders,  and  encouraging  him  to  fre- 
quent his  houfe;  and  that,  for  his  own 
part,  he  would  never  enter  the  door,  or 
favour  him  with  the  leaft  trifle  of  his 
cuftom,  if  ever  he  fhould  for  the  future 
find  himfelf  anticipated  in  his  payments 
by  that  unhappy  iunatick. 

The  vintner  was  confounded  at  this 
retorted  charge;  and  after  much  per- 
plexity and  deliberation,  concluded  that 
both  parties  were  diftracledj  the  ftranger 
in  paying  a  man's  debts  againft  his  will, 
and  Pickle,  in  being  offended  at  fuch 
forwardnefs  of  friendfhip. 


CHAP.     XV. 

THESE  ASSOCIATE;}  COMMIT  AN 
ASSAULT  UPON  CRABTREE,  FOR 
WHICH  THEY  ARE  BANISHED 
FROM  THE  FLEET.  PEREGRINE 


BEGINS    TO    FEEL  THE    EFFECTS 
OF  CONFINEMENT. 

OUR  adventurer  having  dined  at  an 
ordinary,  and  in  the  afternoon  re- 
tired to  his  own  apartment  as  ufual, 
with  his  friend  Cadwalladerj  Hatchway 
and  his  affociate,  after  they  had  been 
obliged  to  difcufs  the  provifion  for  which 
they  had  paid,  renewed  their  conference 
upon  the  old  fubjeft.  Pipes  giving  hi$ 
mefs  -mate  tounderftand,  that  Peregrine's 
chief  confidante  was  the  old  deaf  batche- 
lor,  whom  he  had  feen  at  his  lodging 
the  preceding  day,  Mr.  Hatchway  in 
his  great  penetration  difcovered,  that 
the  young  gentleman's  obftinacy  pro- 
ceeded from  the  advice  of  the  mifan- 
thrope,  whom  for  that  reafon  it  was 
their  bufinefs  to  chaftife.  Pipes  entered 
into  this  opinion  the  more  willingly,  as 
he  had  all  along  believed  the  fenior  to  be 
a  fort  of  wizard,  or  fome  caco- demon, 
whom  it  was  not  very  creditable  to  be 
acquainted  with.  Indeed,  he  had  been 
infpired  with  this  notion  by  theinfmua- 
tions  of  Hadgi,  who  had  formerly  drop- 
ped fome  "hints  touching  Crabtree's  pro- 
found knowledge  in  the  magick  art; 
mentioning,  in  particular,  his  being  pof- 
feffed  of  the  philofopher's  ftone  j  an  af- 
fertion  to  which  Tom  had  given  implicit 
credit  until  his  mafter  was  lent  to  prifon 
for  debt,  when  he  could  no  longer  fup- 
pofe  Cadwallader  lord  of  fuch  a  valua- 
ble fecret,  or  elfe  he  would  have  cer- 
tainly procured  the  enlargement  of  his 
moft  intimate  friend. 

With  thefe  fentiments  he  efppufed  the 
refentment  of  Hatchway.     They  deter- 
mined  to    feize  the  fuppofed  conjuror 
with  the  firft  opportunity,  on  his  return 
from  his  vifit  to  Peregrine ;  and,  with- 
out hefitation,   exercife  upon  him   the 
difcipline  of  the  pump.     This  plan  they 
would  have  executed  that  fame  evening, 
had  not  the  miianthrope  luckily  with- 
drawn  himfelf  by    accident  before  it 
was  dark,  and  even  before  they  had  in- 
telligence of  his  retreat.     But  next  day 
they  kept  themfelves  upon  the  watch  till 
he  appeared,  and  Pipes  lifting  his  hat  as 
Crabtree  paffed,  *  O  damn  ye,  old  Dun- 
ny  !'  laid  he,  *  you  and  I  muft  grap- 
ple by  and  bye ;  and  a'gad  I  fhall  lie 
fo  near  your  quarter,  that  your  ear- 
ports  will  let  in  the  found,  tho'f  they 
are  double  caulked  with  oakum/ 
The  mifanthrope's  ears  were  not  quite 
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5b  faft  clofed,  but  that  they  received  this 
intimation ;  which,  though  delivered  in 
terms  that  he  did  not  well  underltand, 
had  fuch  an  effect  upon  his  apprehen- 
fion,  that  he  fignified  his  doubts  to  Pe- 
regrine, obferving,  that  he  did  not  much 
like  the  looks  of  that  lame  ruffian  with 
the  wooden  leg.  Pickle  aflured  him  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  two  failors, 
who  could  have  no  caufe  of  rcfentment 
againft  him  ;  or  if  they  had,  would  not 
venture  to  take  any  ftep,  which  they 
knew  muft  block  up  all  the  avenues  to 
that  reconcilement,  about  which  they 
were  fo  anxious  j  and,  moreover,  give 
fuch  offence  to  the  governor  of  the  place, 
as  would  infallibly  induce  him  to  expel 
them  both  from  his  territories. 

Notwith(tanding  this  affurance,  the 
young  gentleman  was  not  fo  confident 
of  the  lieutenant's  discretion,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  Crabtree's  fears  were  altoge- 
ther without  foundation  :  he  forthwith 
conjectured  that  Jack  had  taken  um- 
brage at  an  intimacy,  from  which  he 
found  himfelf  excluded,  and  imputed 
his  difgrace  to  the  infinuations  of  Cad- 
wallader,  whom  in  all  likelihood  he 
intended  to  punifli  for  his  fuppofed  ad- 
vice ;  he  knew  his  friend  could  futtain 
no  great  damage  from  the  lieutenant's 
refentment,  in  a  place  which  he  could 
immediately  alarm  with  his  cries  5  and 
therefore  wifhed  he  might  fall  into  the 
fnare,  becauie  it  would  furniHi  him  with 
a  pretence  of  complaint ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  failors  would  be  obliged  to 
fhift  their  quarters,  foas  that  he  mould 
be  rid  of  their  company,  in  which  he  at 
prefent  could  find  no  enjoyment. 

Every  thing  happened  as  he  had  fore- 
feen;  the  mifanthrope,  in  his  retreat 
from  Peregrine's  chamber,  was  aflaulted 
by  Hatchway  and  his  aflbciate,  who 
feized  him  by  the  collar  without  cere- 
mony, and  began  to  drag  him  towards 
the  pump,  at  which  they  would  have 
certainly  complimented  him  with  a  very 
difagreeable  bath,  had  not  he  exalted 
his  voice  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  in  a  mo- 
ment brought  a  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  Pickle  himfelf,  to  his  aid. 
The  aflailants  would  have  perfifted  in 
their  defign,  had  the  oppofition  been 
fuch  as  they  could  have  faced  with  any 
pofiibility  of  fuccefs  :  nor  did  they  quit 
their  prey  before  a  dozen,  at  leaft,  had 
come  to  his  refcue,  and  Peregrine,  with 
a  menacing  afpect  and  air  of  authority, 
Commanded  hi*  old  valet  to  withdraw  ; 
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then  they  thought  proper  to  flieer  off, 
and  betake  themfelves  to  clofe  quarters, 
while  our  hero  accompanied  the  affright- 
ed Cadwallader  to  ihe  gate,  and  exhi- 
bited to  the  warden  a  formal  complaint 
againft  the  rioters,  upon  whom  he  re- 
torted the  charge  of  lunacy,  which  was 
iupported  by  the  evidence  of  twenty  per- 
fons,  who  had  been  eye-witneffes  of  the 
outrage  committed  againtt  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

The  governor,  in  confequence  of  this 
information,  fent  a  meflage  to  Mr. 
Hatchway,  warning  him  to  move  his 
lodging  next  day,  on  pain  of  being  ex- 
pelled. The  lieutenant  contumacioufly 
refufing  to  comply  with  this  intimation., 
was  in  the  morning,  while  he  amufed 
himfelf  in  walking  upon  the  Bare,  fud- 
denly  furrounded  by  the  conftables  of 
the  court,  who  took  him  and  his  adhe- 
rents prilbners,  before  they  were  aware, 
and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  turnkeys,  by  whom  they  were  im- 
mediately difmifled,  and  their  baggage 
conveyed  to  the  fide  of  the  ditch. 

This  expulfion  was  not .  performed 
without  an  obftinate  oppofition  on  the 
part  of  the  delinquents.;  who,  had  they 
not  been  furprized,  would  have  fet  the 
whole  Fleet  at  defiance,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability have  acted  divers  tragedies  be,- 
fore  they  could  have  been  overpowered. 
Things  being  circumftanced  as  they 
were,  the  lieutenant  did  not  part  with 
his  conductor  without  tweaking  his  nofe 
by  way  of  farewel ;  and  Pipes,  in  imi- 
tation of  fuck  a  laudable  example,  com- 
municated a  token  of  remembrance, 
in  an  application  to  the  fole  eye  of  his 
attendant,  who  fcorning  to  be  outdone 
in  this  kind  of  coutefy,  returned  the 
compliment  with  fuch  good -will,  that 
Tom's  organ  performed  the  office  of  a 
multiplying  glafs.  .  Thefe  were  mutual 
hints  for  Gripping;  and  acordingly  each 
was  naked  from  the  waift  upwards  in  a 
trice.  A  ring  of  butchers  from  the 
market  was  immediately  formed  j  a 
couple  of  the  reverend  Flamens,  who, 
in  morning  gowns,  ply  for  marriages 
in  that  quarter  of  the  town,  conftituted 
themfelves  feconds  and  umpires  of  the 
approaching  conteft,  and  the  battle  be- 
gan without  farther  preparation.  The 
combatants  were,  in  point  of  ftrength 
and  agility,  pretty  equally  matched; 
but  the  gaoler  had  been  regularly 
trained  to  the  art  of  bruifiug ;  he  had 
more  than  once  fignalized  "himfelf  in 
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publick,  by  his  prowefs  and  fkill  in  this 
exercife,  and  loft  one  eye  upon  the  ftage 
in  the  courfe  of  his  exploits.  This 
\vas  a  misfortune  of  which  Pipes  did 
not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  :  he  had 
already  fuftained  feveral  hard  knocks 
upon  his  temples  and  jaws,  and  found 
it  impracticable  to  fmite  his  antagonift 
upon  the  victualling-office,  fodextrouf- 
Jy  was  it  defended  againft  affault.  He 
then  changed  his  battery,  and  being 
ambi-dexter,  raifed  fuch  a  clatter  upon 
the  turnkey's  blind-fide,  that  this  hero 
believing  him  left-handed,  converted 
his  attention  that  way,  and  oppofed  the 
unenlightened  fide  of  his  face  to  the 
right-hand  of  Pipes,  which  being  thus 
unprovided  again  ft,  flily  beftowed  upon 
him  a  peg  under  the  fifth  rib,  that  in 
an  inftant  laid  him  fenfelefs  on  the 
pavement,  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror. 
Pipes  was  congratulated  upon  his  vic- 
tory, not  only  by  his  friend  Hatch  - 
•way,  but  alfo  by  all  the  by-ftanders, 
particularly  the  prieft  who  had  efpouf- 
ed  his  caufe,  and  now  invited  the 
ftrangers  to  his  lodgings  in  a  neigh- 
bouring ale-houfe,  where  they  were 
entertained  fo  much  to  their  liking, 
that  they  determined  to  feek  no  other 
habitation  while  they  fhould  continue 
in  town:  and  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
grace  and  difcouragementthey  had  met 
with,  in  their  endeavours  to  lerve  our 
adventurer,  they  were  ftill  refolved  to 
perfevere  in  their  good  offices,  or,  in 
the  vulgar  phrafe,  to  fee  him  out. 

While  they  fettled  themftlves  in  this 
manner,  and  acquired  familiar  con- 
nections round  all  the  purlieus  of  the 
ditch,  Peregriire  found  himfelf  depriv- 
ed of  the  company  of  Cadwallader, 
who  fignified  by  letter,  that  he  did  not 
chufe  to  hazard  his  perfon  again  in 
vifiting  him,  while  fuch  aflafllns occu- 
pied the  avenues  though  which  he  muft 
pafs  ;  for  he  had  been  at  pains  to  en- 
quire into  the  motions  of  the  feamen, 
and  informed  himfelf  exactly  of  the 
harbour  in  which  they  were  moored. 

Our  hero  had  been  fo  much  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  conversation  of  Crabtree, 
which  was  altogether  fuitable  to  the 
fingularity  of  his  own  difpofition,  that 
he  could  very  ill  afford  to  be  debarred 
of  it  at  this  juncture,  when  alrnoft  every 
other  fource  of  enjoyment  was  (topped. 
He  was,  however,  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  hard/hips  of  his  iituation  ;  and 
as  the  characters  of  his  fellow-priiu* 
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tiers  did  not  at  all  improre  upon  him, 
he  was  compelled  to  feek  for  fatisfac- 
tion  within  himfelf.  Not  but  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  converting  with 
fome  people,  who  neither  wanted  fenfe, 
nor  were  deficient  in  point  of  principle  ; 
yet  there  appeared  in  the  behaviour  of 
them  all,  without  exception,  a  certain 
want  of  decorum,  a  fqualor  of  fenti- 
ment,  a  fort  of  gaolifh  caft  contracted 
in  the  courfe  of  confinement,  which 
difgufted  the  delicacy  of  our  hero's 
obiervation.  He  therefore  detached 
himfelf  from  their  parties  as  much  as  he 
could,  without  giving  offence  to  thofe 
among  whom  he  was  obliged  to  live, 
and  rertimed  his  labours  with  incredi- 
ble eagernefs  and  pei  feverance,  his 
fpirits  being  fupported  by  the  fuccefs 
of  fome  fevcre  Philippics,  which  he  oc- 
cailonally  published  againft  the  author 
of  his  misfortune. 

Nor  was  his  humanity  unemployed 
in  the  vacations  of  his  revenge  :  a  man 
muft  be  void  of  all  fympathy  and  com- 
paflion,  who  can  refide  among  fo  many 
miferable  objects,  without  feeling  an 
inclination  torelieve  their diftrefs.  Eve- 
ry day  almoft  prefented  to  his  view  fuch 
lamentable  fcenes,  as  were  moft  likely 
to  attract  his  notice,  and  engage  his 
benevolence.  Reveries  of  fortune,  at- 
tended with  the  moft  deplorable  cir- 
cumftances  of  domeftick  woe,  were 
continually  intruding  upon  his  ac- 
quaintance j  his  ears  were  invaded 
with  the  cries  of  rhe  haplefs  wife,  who, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  affluence  and 
pleafure,  was  forced  to  follow  her 
hufband  to  this  abode  of  wretchednefs 
and  want }  his  eyes  w.-re  every  minute 
afltiled  with  the  naked  and  meagre 
appearance  of  hunger  and  cold  j  and 
his  fancy  teemed  with  a  thoufand  ag- 
gravations of  their  mifery. 

Thus  fituated,  his  purfe  was  never 
(hut  while  his  heart  remained  open* 
Without  reflecting  upon  the  flender- 
nefs  of  his  ftore,  he  exercifedhis  cha- 
rity to  all  the  children  of  diftrefs,  and 
acquired  a  popularity,  which,  though 
pleafmg,  was  far  from  being  profitable. 
In  fliort,  his  bounty  kept  no  pace  with 
his  circumftances,  and  in  a  little  time 
he  was  utterly  exhaufted.  He  had  re- 
cot,  rfe  to  his  bookfeller,  from  whom, 
with  great  difficulty,  he  obtained  a 
fmall  reinforcement  j  and  immediately 
relapfed  into  the  fame  want  of  reten- 
tion* He  was  conicipu*  «f  his  in- 
frmity, 
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firfmty,  and  found  it  incurable:  he 
forefaw  that  by  his  own  induftry  he 
fhould  never  be  able  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  thefe  occafions ;  and  this  re- 
flection funk  deep  into  his  mind.  The 
approbation  of  the  publick,  which  he 
had  earned  or  might  acquire,  like  a  cor- 
dial often  repeated,  began  to  lofe  it's 
effeft  upon  his  imagination  :  his  health 
iuffered  by  his  fedentary  life  and  auftere 
application;  his  eye- fight  failed;  his 
appetite  forfook  him  ;  his  fpirits  decay- 
ed; fo  that  he  became  melancholy,  lilt- 
lefs,  and  altogether  incapable  of  profe- 
cuting  the  only  means  he  had  left  for 
his  fubiiftencej  and  (what  did  not  at 
all  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  thefe 
particulars)  he  was  given  to  undediand 
by  his  lawyer,  that  he  had  loft  his  caufe, 
and  was  condemned  in  cofts.  Even  this 
was  not  the  moft  mortifying  piece  of  in- 
telligence he  received ;  he  ar  the  fame 
time  learned  that  his  bookfeller  was 
bankrupt,  and  his  friend  Crabtree  at  the 
point  of  death. 

Thefe   were  comfortable  confidera- 
tions  to  a  youth  of  Peregrine's  difpo- 
fition ;  which   was  fo  capricious,  that 
the  more  his  miiery  increafed,  the  more 
haughty  and  inflexible  he  became.    Ra- 
ther than  be  beholden  to   Hatchway, 
vrho  ftill  hovered  about  the  gate,  eager 
for  an  opportunity  to  aflift  him,  hechofe 
to  undergo  the  want  of  almoft  every 
convenience  of  life,  and  actually  pledg- 
ed his  wearing -apparel  to  an  Iriih  pawn- 
broker in  the  Fleet,  for  money  to  pur- 
chafe  thofe  things  without    which    he 
muft  have  abfolute  periflied.     He  was 
gradually  irritated  by  his  misfortunes 
into  a  rancorous  refentment  againft  man- 
kind in  general,  and  his  heart  fo  alie- 
nated from  the  enjoyments  of  life,  that 
he  did  not  care  how  foon  he  quitted  his 
miferable   exiftence.     Though  he  had 
Clocking  examples  of  the  viciflltudes  of 
fortune  continually  before  his  eyes,  he 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  idea 
of  living  like  his  fellow-fufferers,  in  the 
moft  abject  degree  of  dependance.     If 
he  refufed  to  accept  of  favours  from  his 
own  allies  and  intimate  friends,  whom 
he  had  formerly  obliged,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  he  would  liften  to  pro- 
pofals  of  that  kind  from  any  of  his  fel- 
low-prifoners,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted acquaintance  :  he  was  even  more 
cautious  than  ever  of  incurring  obliga- 
tions ;  he  now  fhunned  his  former  mefs- 
mates,  in  order  to  avoid  difagreeable 
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tenders  of  friend  flap.  Imagining  that  he 
perceived  an  inclination  in  the  clergyman 
to  learn  the  ftate  of  his  finances,  he  dif- 
couraged  and  declined  the  explanation, 
and  at  length  fecluded  himfelf  from  ail 
fociety. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

HE  RECEIVES  AN  UNEXPECTED 
VISIT;  AND  THE  CLOUDS  OF 
MISFORTUNE  BEGIN  TO  SEPA- 
RATE. 

WHILE  he  pined  in  this  forlorn- 
condition,  with  an  equal  ab- 
horrence of  the  world  and  himfelf, 
Captain  Gauntlet  arrived  in  town,  in 
order  to  employ  his  intereft  for  promo- 
tion in  the  army,;  and  in  confequence 
of  his  wife's  particular  defire,  made  it 
his  bufmefs  to  enquire  for  Peregrine,  to 
whom  he  longed  to  be  reconciled,  even 
though  at  the  expence  of  a  flight  fub- 
miffion.  But  he  could  hear  no  tid- 
ings of  him  at  the  place  to  which  he 
was  directed  ;  and,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  our  hero  had  gone  to  refide  in  the 
country,  applied  hirnfelf  to  his  own  bu- 
finefs,  with  intention  to  renew  his  en- 
quiries after  that  affair  mould  be  tranf- 
a6led.  He  communicated  his  demands 
to  his  fuppofed  patron,  who  had  aftumed 
the  merit  of  making  him  a  captain,  and 
been  gratified  with  a  valuable  prefent 
on  that  confideration  ;  and  was  cajoled 
with  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  his  piefent 
aim  by  the  fame  intereft. 

Meanwhile,  he  became  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  clerks  belonging  to  the 
war- office,  whofe  advice  and  afliftance, 
he  was  told,  would  be  a  furtherance  to 
his  icheme.  As  he  had  occafion  to  dif- 
courfe  with  this  gentleman  upon  the 
circumftances  of  his  expectation,  he 
learned  that  the  nobleman,  upon  whom 
he  depended,  was  a  perlbn  of  no  confe- 
quence in  the  ftate,  and  altogether  in- 
capable of  affifting  him  in  his  advance- 
ment. At  the  fame  time,  his  counfel* 
lor  expreffed  his  furprize  that  Captain 
Gauntlet  did  not  rather  intereft  in  his 
caufe  the  noble  peer,  to  whofe  good 
offices  he  owed  his  laft  commiflion. 

This  remark  introduced  an  explana-^ 
tion,  by  which  Godfrey  difcovered,  to 
his  infinite  aftonifhment,  the  miftake  in 
which  he  had  continued  fo  long  with 
regard  to  his  patron ;  though  he  could 
3  G  a  not 
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Hot  divine  the  motive  which  induced  a 
nobleman,  with  whom  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintance or  connection,  to  interpoie 
his  influence  in  his  behalf.  Whatfo- 
ever  that  might  be,  he  thought  it  was 
his  duty  to  make  his  acknowledgment  j 
and  for  that  purpofe  went  next  morning 
to  his  houfe,  where  he  was  politely  re- 
ceived, and  given  to  underitand,  that 
Mr.  Pickle  was  the  perfon  to  whofe 
friend fhip  he  was  indebted  for  his  laft 
promotion. 

Inexprefiible  were  the  tranfports  of 
gratitude,  affection,  and  remorfe,  that 
took  poffeffion  of  the  foul  of  Gauntlet 
when  this  myllery  was  unfolded.  '  Good 
Heaven  !'  cried  he,  lifting  uphis  hands, 
have  I  lived  ib  long  in  a  ftate  of  ;mi- 
mofity  with  my  benefactor  ?  I  intend- 
ed to  have  reconciled  myielf  to  him, 
at  any  rate,  before  I  was  fenfible  of 
this  obligation;  but  now  I  fhall  not 
enjoy  a  moment's  quiet  until  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  exprefling  to  him 
my  fenfe  of  his  heroick  friendship.  I 
prefume,  from  the  nature  of  the  fa- 
vour conferred  upon  him  in  my  be- 
half, that  Mr.  Pickle  is  well  known 
to  your  lordmip:  and  I  mould  think 
myfelf  extremely  happy,  if  you  could 
inform  me  in  what  part  of  the  countiy 
he  is  to  be  found  :  for  the  perfon  with 
whom  he  lodged  fome  time  ago  could 
give  me  no  intelligence  of  his  mo- 
tions.' 

The  nobleman,  touched  with  this  in- 
ftance  of  generous  felf  denial  in  Pere- 
grine, as  well  as  with  the  fenfibility  of 
his  friend,  lamented  the  unhappinefs  of 
our  hero,  while  he  gave  Gauntlet  to  un- 
dedland  that  he  had  been  long  diforder- 
ed  in  his  intellects,  in  confequence  of 
having  fquandered  away  his  fortune ; 
and  that  his  creditors  had  thrown  him 
into  the  Fleet-prifon :  but  whether  he 
ftill  continued  in  that  confinement,  or 
was  releafed  from  his  misfortunes  by 
death,  his  lordmip  did  not  know,  be^ 
caufe  he  had  never  enquired. 

'Godfrey  no  fooner  received  this  inti- 
mation, than  (his  blood  boiling  with 
grief  and  impatience)  he  craved  pardon 
for  his  abrupt  departure :  then  quitting 
his  informer  on  the  inftant,  rc-embarktd 
in  his  hackney-coach,  and  ordered  him- 
felf  to  be  conveyed  dirtclly  to  the  Fleet. 
As  the  vehicle  proceeded  along  one  fide 
of  the  market,  he  was  liirprized  with 
the  appearance  of  Hatchway  and  Pipes, 
who  flood  cheapening  coiiiflowers  at  a 
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green-flail,  their  heads  .being  cafed  iff 
worfted  night-caps,   half  covered  with 
their  hats,  and  a  fhort  tobacco-pipe  in 
the  mouth  of  each.    He  was  rejoiced  at 
fight  of  the  two  feamen,  which  he  took 
for  an  happy  omen  of  finding  his  friend; 
and  ordering  the  coachman  to  flop  the 
carriage,  called  to  the  lieutenant  by  his 
name.     Jack  replying  with  an  Hilloah! 
looking  behind   him,  and  recognizing 
the  face  of  his  old  acquaintance,  ran 
up  to  the  coach  with  great  eagernefs. 
Shaking  the    captain    heartily   by   the 
hand,  «  Odd's  heart!'  faid  he,  '  I  am 
glad  thou  haft  fallen  in  with  us 5  we 
mail  now  be  able  to  find  the  trim  of 
theveflel,  and  lay  her  about  on  t'other 
tack.     For  my  own  part,  I  have  had 
many  a  confort  in  my  time,  that  is, 
in  the  way  of  good  fellowmip,  and  I 
always  made  fhift  to  ware  'em  at  one 
time  or  another :  but  this  headflrong 
toad  will  neither  obey  the  helm  nor 
the   fheetj   and,  for   aught  I   know, 
will  founder  where  a'  lies  at  anchor/ 
Gauntlet,  who  conceived  part  of  his 
meaning,    alighted    immediately  j    and 
being  conducted  to  the  failor's  lodging, 
was  informed  of  every  thing  that  had 
patTed  between  the  lieutenant  and  Pickle. 
He,  in  his  turn,  communicated  to  Jack 
the  difcovery  which  he  had  made  with 
regard  to  his  commiflion  j  at  which  the 
other  gave  no  figns   of  furprize:    but 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  *  Why, 
look  ye,    captain,'  faid   he,    '  that's 
not  the  only  good  turn  you  have  owed 
him.     That  fame  money  you  received 
from  the  commodore  as  an  old  debt 
was  all  a  mam,   contrived  by  Pickle 
for  your  fervicej    but    a'wool  drive 
under   his   bare  poles,  without  fails 
and  rigging,  or   a  mefs  of  provifion 
on  board,  rather  than  take  the  fame 
afTiltance  from  another  man.' 
Godfrey  was  not  only  amazed,  but 
chagrined   at   the   knowledge  of  this 
anecdote  ;   which  gave  umbrage  to  his 
pride,  while  it  flimulated  his  defire  of 
doing  fomething  in  return  for  the  obli- 
gation.    He  enquired  into  the  prefent 
circum  (ranees  of  the  prifoner ;  and  un- 
derftanding  that  he  was  indifpofed,  and 
but    indifferently   provided    with    the 
common  neceifaries  of  life,  though  rtill 
deaf  to  all  offers  of  affiftance,  began 
to  be  extremely  concerned   at  the  ac- 
count of  his  favageobflinacy  and  pride, 
which  would,  he  feared,  exclude  him 
from  the  privilege  of  relieving  him  in 
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Tus  diftrefs.  However,  he  refolved  to 
leave  no  expedient  untried,  that  might 
have  any  tendency  to  furmount  fuch 
deftructive  prejudice;  and,  entering 
the  gaol,  was  directed  to  the  apartment 
of  the  wretched  prisoner.  He  knocked 
foftly  at  the  door,  and  when  it  was 
opened,  ftarted  back  with  horror  and 
a'ftonifliment :  the  figure  that  prefented 
iff  elf  to  his  view,  was  the  remains  of 
his  once  happy  friend ;  but  fo  miie'rably 
altered  and  difguifed,  that  his  features 
were  fcarce  cognizable.  The  florid, 
the  fprightly,  the  gay,  the  elevated 
youth,  was  now  metamorphofed  into  a 
wan,  dejected,'  meagre,  fqualid  fpectre  j 
the  hollow-eyed  representative  of  dif- 
temper,  indigence,  anddefpair:  yet  his 
eyes  retained  a  certain  ferocity,  which 
threw  a  difmal  gleam  athwart  the  clou- 
dinefs  of  his  afpect  j  and  he,  in  filence, 
viewed  his  old  companion  with  a  look 
betokening  confu lion  and  difdain.  As 
for  Gauntlet,  he  could  not,  without 
emotion,  behold  fuch  a  woeful  reverie 
of  fate,  in  a  perfon  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  nobleft  fentiments  of  friend- 
fhip,  gratitude,  and  efteem  :  his  forrow 
was  at  firft  too  big  for  utterance,  and 
he  fhed  a  flood  of  tears  before  he  could 
pronounce  one  word. 

Peregrine,  in  fpite  of  his  mifanthro- 
py,  could  not  help  being  affected  with 
this  uncommon  teftimony  of  regard; 
but  he  ftrove  to  ftifle  his  lenfations  :  his 
brows  contracted  themfelves  into  a  le- 
vere  frown  j  his  eyes  kindled  into  the 
appearance  of  Jive  coals;  he  waved 
with  his  hand,  in  fignal  for  Godfrey  to 
be  gone,  and  leave  fuch  a  wretch  as 
him  to  the  miferies  of  his  fate;  and 
finding  nature  too  ftrong  to  be  fup- 
preffed,  uttered  a  deep  groan  and  wept 
aloud. 

The  foldier,  feeing  him  thus  melted, 
unable  to  reftrain  the  ftrong  impuife 
of  his  affection,  fprung  towards,  and 
clafping  him  in  his  arms,  *  My  deareft 
friend,  and  beft  benefactor,'  laid  he, 
I  am  come  hither  to  humble  myfeif 
for  the  offence  I  was  fo  unhappy  as 
to  give  at  our  laft  parting;  to  beg  a 
reconciliation,  to  thank  you  for  the 
eafe  and  affluence  I  have  enjoyed 
through  your  means,  and  to  relcue 
you,  in  fpite  of  yourfelf,  from  this 
melancholy  fituation,  of  which  but 
an  hour  ago  I  was  utterly  ignorant. 
Do  not  deny  me  the  fatisfaction  of 
acquitting  myfeif  in  point  of  duty 


and  obligation.  You  muft  certainly 
have  had  fome  regard  for  a  perfon, 
in  whofe  favour  you  have  exerted 
yourfelf  fo  much ;  and  if  any  part  of 
that  efteem  remains,  you  will  not 
refufe  him  an  opportunity  of  approv- 
ing himfclf  in  fome  meafure  wor- 
thy of  it.  Let  me  not  fuffer  the 
moft  mortifying  of  all  repulfes,  that 
of  flighted  friendship;  but  kindly 
facrifice  your  refentment  and  inflexi- 
bility to  the  requett  of  one,  who  is  at 
all  times  ready  to  facrifice  his  life 
for  your  honour  and  advantage.  If 
you  will  not  yield  to  my  intreaties, 
have  fome  regard  to  the  wifhes  of 
my  Sophy,  who  laid  me  under  the 
ftrongeft  injunctions  to  folicit  your 
forgivenefs,  even  before  (he  knew 
how  much  I  was  indebted  to  your 
generofity ;  or,  if  that  confideration 
fliould  be  of  no  weight,  I  hope  you 
will  relax  a  little  for  the  fake  of  poor 
Emilia,  whole  refentment  hath  been 
long  fubdued  by  her  affection,  and 
who  now  droops  in  fecret  at  your 
neglect.'1 

Every  word  of  this  addrefs,  delivered 
in  the  moft  pathetick  manner,  madeaii 
imprefiion  upon  the  mind  of  Peregrine? 
he  was  affected  with  the  fubmiflion  of 
his  friend,  who,  in  reality,  had  given 
him  no  juft  caufe  to  complain.  He 
knew  that  no  ordinary  motive  had 
forayed  him  to  a  condefcenfion,  fo  ex* 
tr?ordinary  in  a  man  of  his  punctili- 
ous temper:  he  confidered  it,  there- 
fore, as  the  genuine  effect  of  eager 
gratitude  and  difmterefted  love,  and 
his  heart  began  to  relent  accordingly. 
When  he  heard  himfelf  conjured  ia 
the  name  of  the  gentle  Sophy,  his  ob- 
ftinacy  was  quite  overcome;  and  when 
Emilia  was  recalled  to  his  remem- 
brance, his  whole  frame  underwent  a 
violent  agitation.  He  took  his  friend 
by  the  hand,  with  a  foftened  look,  and 
as  foon  as  he  recovered  the  faculty  of 
fpeech,  which  had  been  overpowered  in. 
the  conflict  of  pafiions  that  tranfported 
him,  protefted,  that  he  retained  no  vtf- 
fige  of  animofiry,  but  confidered  him 
in  the  light  of  an  affectionate  comrade, 
the  ties  of  whofe  friendfhip  adverfiiy 
could  rot  unbind.  He  mentioned 
Sophy  in  the  moft  refpectful  terms; 
fpoke  of  Emilia  with  the  moft  reveren- 
tial awe,  as  the  object  of  his/inviolable 
love  and  veneration ;  but  difclaimed 
all  hope  of  ever  more  attracting  her 
regard  j 
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regard  j  and  excufed  himfelf  from  pro- 
fiting by  Godfrey's  kind  intention; 
declaring,  with  a  refolute  air,  that  he 
Had  broke  off  all  connection  with  man- 
kind, and  that  he  impatiently  longed 
for  the  hour  of  his  diftolution,  which, 
if  it  mould  not  foon  arrive  by  the 
courfe  of  nature,  he  was  refolved  to 
batten  with  his  own  hands,  rather 
than  be  expofed  to  the  contempt,  and 
more  intolerable  pity,  of  a  rafcally 
world. 

Gauntlet  argued  againft  this  frantick 
determination  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  expoftulating  friendfhip;  but  his 
remonftrances  did  not  produce  the  de- 
fired  effecl.  upon  our  defperate  hero, 
who  calmly  refuted  all  his  arguments, 
and  aflerted  the  rectitude  of  his  defign, 
from  the  pretended  maxims  of  reafon 
and  true  philofophy. 

While  this  difpute  was  carried  on 
with  eagernels  on  one  fide,  and  deli- 
beration on  the  other,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Peregrine,  who  threw  it 
carelei'sly  afide  unopened,  though  the 
fuperfcription  was  in  an  hand-writing 
to  which  he  was  a  ftranger:  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  contents  would 
never  have  been  perufed,  had  not 
Gauntlet  infifted  upon  his  waving  all 
ceremony,  and  reading  it  forthwith. 
Thus  folicited,  Pickle  unfealed  the 
billet,  which,  to  his  no  fmall  furprize, 
contained  the  following  intimation. 

*  MR.P.PICKLE, 
«  SIR, 


comes  to  inform  you,  that 
after  many  dangers  and  dif- 
'  appointments,  I  am,  by  the  blefling 

*  of  God,  lately  arrived  in  the  Downs, 
'  on  board  of  the  Gomheroon  India- 

*  man,  having  made  a  tolerable  voyage } 

*  by  which  I  hope  I  (hall  be  enabled 
'  to    repay,   with    intereit,    the    feven 
'  hundred   pounds  which  1  borrowed 
'  of  you  before  niy  departure  from 

*  England.     I  take  this  opportunity 

*  of  writing  by  our  purfer,  who  goes 

*  exprefs  with  difpatches  for  the  com- 

*  pany,  that  you  may  have  this  fatif- 

*  faclory  notice  as  loon   as   poflible, 

*  relating  to  one  whom  I  fuppofe  you 
'  have  long  given  over  as  loft.    I  have 

*  inclofed  it  in  a  letter  to  my  broker, 
4  who,  I  hope,  knows  your  addrefs, 
«  and  will  forward  it  accordingly :  and 


c  I  am,  with  refpeft,  Sir,  your  moft 
'  humble  fervant, 

'  BENJAMIN  CHINTZ.* 


He  had  no  fooner  taken  a  curfory 
view  of  this  agreeable  epiltle,  than  his 
countenance  cleared  up,  and  reaching 
it  to  his  friend,  with  a  fmile,  '  There,* 
laid  he,  '  is  a  more  convincing  argu- 
*  ment  on  your  fide  of  the  queftion, 
'  than  all  the  cafuifts  in  the  univerfc 
'  can  advance.*    Gauntlet,  wondering 
at  this   obfervation,  took    the  paper, 
and  calling  his  eyes  greedily  upon  the 
contents,  congratulated  him  upon  the 
receipt  of  it  with  extravagant  demon- 
ftrations  of  joy  :    '  Not  on  account  of 
the  fum,'  laid  he,  *  which,  upon  my 
honour,  I  would  with  pleafure   pay 
three  times  over  for  your  convenience 
and  fatisfa&ion  j  but  becaufe  it  feems 
to  have  reconciled  you  to  life,  and 
difpofed  your  mind  for  re-enjoying 
the  comforts  of  fociety.1 
The  Jnftantaneous  effect  which  this 
unexpected  fmile  of  fortune  produced  in 
the  appearance  of  our  adventurer,  is  al- 
together inconceivable:  it  plumped  up> 
his  cheeks  in  a  moment,  unbended  and 
enlightened  every  feature  of  his  faces 
elevated  his  head,  which  had  begun  to 
fink,  as  it  were,  between  his  flioulders  j 
and  from  a  fqueaking,  difpirited  tone, 
fweiled  up  his  voice  to  a  clear,  manly 
accent.     Godfrey,  taking  advantage  of 
this  favourable  change,  began  to  regale 
him  with  profpecls  of  future  fuccefs  : 
he  reminded  him  of  his  youth  and  qua- 
lifications, which  were  certainly  defign  - 
ed  for -better  days  than  thole  he  had  as 
yet  feen  j  he  pointed  out  various  paths,, 
by  which  he  might  arrive  at  wealth  and 
reputation  ;  he  importuned  him  to  ac- 
cept of  a  fum  for  his  immediate  occa- 
iions  j    and  earneftly  begged,    that  he 
would  allow  him  to  dilcharge  the  debt 
for  which  he  was  confined  j  oblcrving, 
that  Sophy's  fortune  had  enabled,  him 
to  exhibit  that  proof  of  his  gratitude, 
without  any  detriment  to  his   affairs ; 
and  protefting  that  he  mould  not  believe 
himlelf  in    pofieijion   of  Mr.   Pickle's 
efteem,  unlels  he  was  permitted  to  make 
fome  luch  return  of  good-will  to  the 
man,  who  had  not  only  railed  him  from 
indigence  and  icorn  to  competence  and 
reputable  rank,  but  alfo  impowered  him, 
to  obtain  the  pofieffioa  of  an  excellent 
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who  had  filled  up  the  rneafure 
of  his  felicity. 

Peregrine  declared  himfelf  already 
overpaid  for  all  his  good  offices,  by  the 
plealure  he  enjoyed  in  employing  them, 
and  the  happy  effects  they  had  produced, 
in  the  mutual  fatisfa6lion  of  two  per- 
fons  fo  dear  t,o  his  affeclion  j  and  allur- 
ed his  friend,  that  one  time  or  other  he 
would  fet  his  confcience  at  eafe,  and  re- 
move the  fcruples  of  his  honour,  by  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  his  afliftance  :  but,  at 
prefent,  he  could  not  make  ufe  of  his 
friendmip,  without  giving  juft  caufe  of 
offence  to  honelt  Hatchway,  who  was 
prior  to  him  in  point  of  felicitation, 
and  had  manifefted  his  attachment  with 
lurprizing  obftinacy  and  perfeverance. 


CHAP.    XVII. 

PEREGRINE  RECONCILES  HIMSELF 
TO  THE  LIEUTENANT,  AND  RE- 
NEWS HIS  CONNECTION  WITH 
SOCIETY.  DIVERS  PLANS  ARE 
PROJECTED  IN  HIS  BEHALF,  AND 
ME  HAS  OCCASION  TO  EXHIBIT 
A  REMARKABLE  PROOF  OF  SELF- 
DENIAL. 

THE  captain,  with  reluctance,  yield- 
ed the  preference  in  this  particu- 
lar to  Jack,  who  was  immediately  in- 
vited to  a  conference,  by  a  note  lub- 
fcribed  with  Pickle's  own  hand.  He 
was  found  at  the  prifon-gate  waiting 
for  Gauntlet,  to  know  the  iffue  of  his 
negociation.  He  no  fooner  received  this 
fummons,  than  he  let  all  his  fails,  and 
made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  his  friend's 
apartment;  being  admitted  by  the  turn- 
key, in  confequence  of  Peregrine's  re- 
quelt,  communicated  by  the  meflenger 
who  carried  the  billet.  Pipes  followed 
clofe  in  the  wake  of  his  fliipmate  j  and, 
in  a  few  minutes  after  the  note  had  been 
difpatch'ed,  Peregrine  and  Gauntlet  heard 
the  found  of  the  (lump  afcending  the 
wooden  ftair-cafe  with  fuch  velocity, 
that  they  at  firft  miftook  it  for  the  ap- 
plication of  drum-fticks  to  the  head  of 
an  empty  barrel .  This  uncommon  fpeed, 
however,  was  attended  with  a  misfor- 
tune j  he  chanced  to  overlook  a  fmall 
defeft  in  one  of  the  fteps,  and  his  prop 
plunging  into  a  hole,  he  fell  backwards, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  life. 
Tom  was  luckily  at  his  back,  and  fu- 
him  in  his  arms,  fo  as.  that  he 
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efcaped  without  any  other  damage  than 
the  lofs  of  his  wooden  leg,  which  was 
ihapped  in  the  middle  by  the  weight  of 
his  body  in  falling  ;  and  fuch  was  his 
impatience,  that  he  would  not  give  him- 
fHf  the  trouble  to  difengage  the  frac* 
t tired  member.  Unbuckling  the  whole; 
equipage  in  a  trice,  he  left  it  (ticking  in 
the  crevice,  faying  a  rotten  cable  was 
not  worth  heaving  up  ;  and,  in  this  na- 
turaf  ftate  of  mutilation,  hopped  into 
the  room  with  infinite  expedition. 

Peregrine  taking  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  feated  him  upon  one  fide  of  his 
bed  j  and  after  having  made  an  apology 
for  that  referve,  of  which  he  had  fo  jull- 
ly  complained,  afked,  if  he  could  con- 
veniently accommodate  him  with  the 
loan  of  twenty  guineas.  The  lieute- 
nant, without  opening  his  mouth,  pull- 
ed out  his  purfej  and  Pipes,  who  over- 
heard the  demand,  applying  the  whittle 
to  his  lips,  performed  a  loud  overture 
in  token  of  his  joy.  Matters  being  thus 
brought  to  an  accommodation,  our  hero 
told  the  captain,  that  he  fhould  be  glad 
of  his  company  at  dinner,  with  their 
common  friend  Hatchway,  if  he  would 
in  the  mean  time  leave  him  to  the  mini- 
ftry  of  Pipes  j  and  the  foldier  went  away 
for  the  prefent,  in  order  to  pay  a  fhort 
viiit  to  his  uncle,  who,  at  that  time, 
languished  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health, 
promifmg  to  return  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

The  lieutenant,  having  furveyed  the 
dilmal  appearance  of  his  friend,  could 
not  help  being  moved  at  the  fpeclacle, 
and  began  to  upbraid  him  with  his  ob- 
(linate  pride,  which  he  fwore  was  no 
better  than  felf-murder.  But  the  young 
gentleman  interrupted  him  in  the  courfe 
of  his  moralizing,  by  telling  him  he 
had  reafons  for  his  conduct,  which  per- 
haps he  mould  impart  in  due  feafbn  ; 
but  at  prefent  his  defign  was  to  alter 
that  plan  of  behaviour,  and  make  him- 
felf  fome  amends  for  the  mifery  he  had 
undergone.  He  accordingly  lent  Pipes 
to  redeem  his  cloaths  from  the  pawn- 
broker's wardrobe,  and  befptak  fome- 
thing  comfortable  for  dinner.  When 
Godfrey  came  back,  he  was  very  agree- 
ably furprized  to  fee  fuch  a  favourable 
alteration  in  his  externals  $  for,  by  the 
afliftance  of  his  valet,  he  had  purified 
himfelf  from  the  dregs  of  his  dittrefs, 
and  now  appeared  in  a  decent  fuit,  with 
clean  linen,  while  his  face  was  dilen- 
cumbered  of  the  hair  that  over/hadowei 
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it,  and  his  apartment  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  company. 

They  enjoyed  their  meal  with  great 
fatisfaclion,  entertaining  one  another 
with  a  recapitulation  of  their  former 
adventures  at  the  garrifon.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, Gauntlet  taking  his  leave,  in 
order  to  write  a  letter  to  his  filler,  at  the 
defire  of  his  uncle,  who  rinding  his  end 
approaching,  wanted  to  fee  her  without 
lofs  of  time,  Peregrine  made  his  ap- 
pearance  on  the  Bare,  and  was  corn. 
Alimented  on  his  coming  abroad  again, 
not  only  by  his  old  ni.;is-mates,  who 
had  not  feen  him  for  many  weeks,  but 
by  a  number  of  thole  objeils  whom  his 
liberality  had  fed  before  his  funds  were 
cxhaufted.  Hatchway  was,  by  his  in- 
tereft  with  the  warden,  put  in  poifefiion 
of  his  former  quarters,  and  Pipes  ciif- 
patched  to  make  enquiry  about  Crab- 
tree  at  his  former  lodging,  where  he 
learned  that  the  mifanthrope,  after  a 
very  fevere  fit  of  illneis,  was  removed 
to  Kenlington  Gravel -pits,  for  the  con- 
venience of  breathing  a  purer  air  than 
that  of  London. 

In  confequence  of  this  information, 
Peregrine,  who  knew  the  narrownefs  of 
the  old  gentleman's  fortune,  next  day 
defired  his  friend  Gauntlet  to  take  the 
trouble  of  vifiting  him  in  his  name, 
with  a  letter,  in  which  he  expi  eifed  great 
concern  for  his  indifpofition,  gave  him 
notice  of  the  fortunate  intelligence  he 
had  received  from  the  Downs,  and  con- 
jured him  to  make  ule  of  his  purie,  if 
he  was  in  the  lead  hampered  in  his  cir- 
cumftances.  The  captain  took  coach 
immediately,  and  let  out  for  the  place, 
according  to  the  direction  which  Pipes 
had  procured. 

Cadwallader  having  feen  him  at  Bath, 
knew  him  again  at  firft  fight;  and, 
though  reduced  to  a  Ikeieton,  believed 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  fair  way  of  doing  well, 
that  he  would  have  accompanied  him  to 
the  Fleet  immediately,  had  not  he  been 
retrained  by  his  nurfe,  who  was,  by 
his  phyfician,  inverted  with  full  autho- 
rity to  difpute  and  oppofe  his  will  in 
every  thing  that  (he  fhould  think  pre- 
judicial to  his  health  ;  for  he  was  con- 
iidered,  by  thofe  who  had  the  care  of 
him,  as  an  old  humourift,  not  a  little 
dillempered  in  his  brain.  He  enquired 
particularly  about  the  failors,  who  (he 
laid)  had  deterred  him  from  carrying 
on  his  ufual  correfpondence  with  Pickle, 
and  been  the  immediate  caufe  of  his 


indifpofition,  by  terrifying  him  into  a 
fever.  Underftanding  that  the  breach 
between  Pickle  and  Hatchway  was  hap- 
pily cemented,  and  that  he  was  no  long- 
er in  any  danger  from  the  lieutenant's 
refentment,  he  promifed  to  be  at  the 
Fleet  with  the  firft  convenient  opportu- 
nity} and,  in  the  mean  time,  wrote  an 
antwer  to  Peregrine's  letter,  importing 
that  he  was  obliged  to  him  for  his  offer, 
but  had  not  the  lealt  occalion  for  his  af- 
fiftance. 

In  a  few  days  our  adventurer  reco- 
vered his  vigour,  complexion,  and  viva- 
city j  he  mingled  again  in  the  diverfions 
and  parties  of  the  place  j  and  he  receiv- 
ed, in  a  little  time,  the  money  he  had 
lent  upon  bottomry,  which,  together 
with  the  intereil,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  eleven  hundred  pounds.  The  pof- 
feflion  of  this  fum,  while  it  buoyed  up 
his  fpirits,  involved  him  in  perplexity. 
Sometimes  he  thought  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him,  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  em- 
ploy the  greateft  part  of  it  in  diminim- 
ing  the  debt  for  which  he  fuffered  *r  on 
the  other  hand,  he  confidered  that  obli- 
gation effaced,  by  the  treacherous  beha- 
viour of  his  creditor,  who  had  injured 
him  to  ten  times  the  value  of  the  ium  : 
and  in  thefe  fentiments,  entertained 
thoughts  of  attempting  his  efcape  from 
prifon,  with  a  view  of  conveying  him- 
felf, with  the  fhipwreck  of  his  fortune, 
to  another  country,  in  which  he  might 
ufe  it  to  better  advantage. 

Both  fuggeftions  were  attended  with 
fuch  doubts  and  difficulties,  that  he 
heiitated  between  them,  and  for  the  pre- 
ftnt  laid  cut  a  thoufand  pounds  in  Hock, 
the  intereil  of  which,  together  with  the 
fruits  of  his  own  indultry,  he  hoped, 
would  fupport  him  above  want  in  his 
confinement,  until  fomething  mould  oc- 
cur that  would  point  out  the  expediency 
of  fome  other  determination.  Gauntlet 
dill  inlifted  upon  having  the  honour  of 
obtaining  his  liberty,  at  the  expence  of 
taking  up  his  notes  to  Gleanum,  and 
exhorted  him  to  purchafe  a  commiffion 
with  part  of  the  money  which  he  had 
retrieved.  The  lieutenant  affirmed,  that 
it  was  his  privilege  to  procure  the  re- 
lea  fe  of  his  coufm  Pickle;  becaufe  he 
enjoyed  a  very  handfome  fum  by  his 
aunt,  which  of  right  belonged  to  the 
young  gentleman,  to  whom  he  was 
moreover  indebted  for  the  ufe  of  his 
furniture,  and  for  the  very  houfe  that 
flood  overalls  head  j  and  that,  although 
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he  had  already  made  a  will  in  his  fa- 
vour, he  fhould  never  be  fatis-h'ed,  nor 
eafy  in  his  mind,  (o  long  r»s  he  ivuv.uncd 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  wanted  any 
of  the  conveniences  of  life. 

Cadwallader,  who  by  this  time  aflfift- 
ed  at  their  councils,  and  was  1* 
quainted  w^th  the  peculiarity  and  un- 
bending dii'pofition  of  the  youth,  pro- 
pofed,  that  feeing  he  was  Jo  averfe  to 
obligations,  Mr.  Hatchway  (hould  pur- 
chaie  of  him  the  garrifon  with  it's  ap- 
pendrtges,  which,  at  a  moderate  price, 
would  {ell  for  more  money  than  would 
be  fuf&cient  to  dii charge  his  debts ;  that, 
if  the  fervile  fubcrdination  of  the  army 
did  not  fuit  his  inclinations,  he  mi«ht 
with  his  rcVv'rn'on  buy  a  comfortable 
anrumy,  and  retire  whh  him  to  the  coun- 
try, where  he  might  live  abiblutely  in- 
dependent, and  entertain  himfelf,  as 
ufual.  with  the  ridiculous  characters  of 
mankind. 

This  plan  was  to  Pickle  lefs  difh- 
greeable  than  any  other  project  which 
had  as  yet  been  fuggdted ;  and  the  lieu- 
tenant declared  himfe'f  ready  to  execute 
his  part  of  it  without  delay ;  but  the 
foldier  was  mortified  at  the  thoughts  of 
feeing  his  alRliance  v.nneceffary,  ar.d 
eagerly  objected  to  the  retirement,  as  a 
fcheme  that  would  bla!t  the  faireft  pro- 
mifes  of  lame  and  fortune,  and  bury 
his  youth  and  talents  in  iblitude  and 
obfcurity.  This  earncft  oppofition  on 
the  part  of  Gauntlet,  hindered  our  ad- 
venturer from  forming  any  immediate 
resolution;  which  was  allb  retarded  by 
his  utowiiiingfteffl  to  pait  with  the  gar- 
rifon upon  r.ny  terms,  bccaufe  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  part  of  his  inheritance, 
which  he  could  not  diipofe  of  without 
committing  an  infult  upon  the  memory 
of  the  dcceaied  commodore. 


C  H  A  P.     XVIII. 

HE  IS  ENCAGED  IN  A  VF.RY  EXTRA- 
ORDINARY CORRESPONDENCE, 
WHICH  IS  INTERRUPTED  EY  A 
VERY  UNEXPECTED  EVENT. 

WHILE  this  affair  was  in  agita- 
tion, the  captain  told  him,  in 
the  courle  of  conversation,  that  Emilia 
was  arrived  in  town,  and  had  enquired 
about  Mr.  Pickle  with  fur; 
uefs  of  concern,  as  feemed  to  proclaim 


that  f  Ome  meafure  informed 

of  his  nrmfortui.  vfore  defir- 

ed  to  kno  • 

make  her  aoqnainteil  with  his  fir- 

provided  heihoiiid  be  ag^ir 

by  IKT  en  that  Kil.jccl,  which  he  had'at 

firlt  indiult ioufly  waved. 

Thisprouf,  or  rnth'jr  pr'cfumption,  cf 
her  fympathixing  regard,  did  not  fail  TO 
operate  powerfully  upon  the  1>0; 
Peregrine,  which  was  immediately  filled, 
with  thofe  tumults  which  lovi-.  ill  (lifted, 
fi-equently  excites.  He  obferved,  that 
his  difgrace  was  fbch  as  could  not  be 
effectually  concealed  j  therefore  ) 
no  realbn  for  depriving  himfelf  of  Emi- 
lia's companion,  fince  he  was  foi-  ever 
excluded  from  her  affection  ;  and  defirekl 
Godfrey  to  prefent  to  his  filter  the  lowly 
reflects  of  a  defpairing  lover. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  declaration 
of  dcfpondence  on  this  head,  his  ima- 
gination involuntarily  teemed  with  more 
agreeable  ideas:  the  propofal  of  Crab- 
tree  had  taken  root  in  his  reflection,  and 
he  could  not  help  forming  plans  of  pa- 
ftoral  felicity,  in  the  arms  of  the  lovely 
Emilia,  remote  from  thofe  pompous 
fcenes  w!;ich  he  now  deteited  and  (k- 
fpifed.  He  aroufed  his  fancy  with  the 
proipe6t  of  bemg  able  to  fupport  her  in 
a  Itate  of  independency,  by  means  of 
the  fiend tr  annuity  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  purchaie,  together  with  the 
fruits  of  thofe  endeavours  which  would 
profitably  employ  his  vacant  hours  ;  and 
forcfaw  [-rovuion  for  his  gr-jwinj- 
ly  in  the  friend/hip  of  the  Jicntcu'int, 
who  had  already  cor. (muted  him  his 
hc:r.  fij  even  parcelled  out  his  hours 
among  the  nectfl;-;  y  cares  of  the  world, 
the  pleaiures  of  domeftick  Ivifs,  and  the 
enjoyments  of  a  Country  lifcj  and  fpent 
iit  in  ideal  parties  with  his  charm- 
ing bride,  foretimes  walking  by  the 
icdgy  bank  of  fome  tranfpirent  ;vream, 
ioiTK-t-iines  pruning  the  luxuriant  vine, 
and  ibmtrtirccs  iitting  in  focial  converfe 
with  her  in  a  ihady  grove  of  his  own 
planting. 

Theie,  however,  were  no  more  than 
the  f/udc.wy  phantoms  of  imagination, 
which  he  well  knew  would  never  be 
realized  :  not  th.^t  he  believed  fuch  hap- 
pineis  tunttainable  by  a  perfon  in  his 
circtiir.uances  j  but  becaufe  he  would 
not  ttoop  to  propoK'  a  frheme,  w'nich 
might,  in  any  (hape,  feem  to  inierfere 
with  the-  inte'rcft  of  Emilia,  or 
3  H 
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himfelf  to  a  repulfe  from  that  young 
lady,  who  had  rejected  his  addreffes  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fortune. 

While  he  diverted  himfelf  with  thefe 
agreeable  reveries,  an  unexpected  event 
intervened,  in  which  foe  and  her  bro- 
ther were  deeply  interefted.  The  uncle 
was  tapped  for  the  dropfy,  and  died  in 
a  few  davs  after  the  operation  j  having 
bequeathed,  in  his  will,  five  thoufand 
pounds  to  his  nephew,  and  twice  that 
fum  to  his  niece,  who  had  always  en- 
joyed the  greateft  fhare  of  his  favour. 

If  our  adventurer  before  this  occur- 
rence, looked  upon  his  love  for  Emilia 
as  a  paffion  which  it  was  neceflary,  at 
any  rate,  to  conquer  or  fupprefs  j  he 
now  confidered  her  acceffion  of  fortune 
as  a  ciicumftance  which  confirmed  that 
neceffity,  and  refolved  to  difcourage 
every  thought  on  that  fubjecl:,  which 
fhoukl  tendjto  the  propagation  of  hope. 
One  day,  in  the  midft  of  a  converfa- 
tion  calculated  for  the  purpofe,  God- 
frey put  into  his  hand  a  letter  directed 
to  Mr.  Pickle,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Emilia ;  which  the  youth  no  fooner  re- 
cognized, than  his  cheeks  were  covered 
with  a  crimfon  dye,  and  he  began  to 
tremble  with  violent  agitation  :  for  he 
at  once  guefied  the  import  of  the  billet, 
which  he  kifled  with  great  reverence  and 
devotion,  and  was  not  at  all  unprized 
when  he  read  the  following  words. 

«  SIR, 

*  T  Have  performed  a  fufficient  facri- 
A  '  fke  to  my  reputation,  in  retain- 
ing hitherto  the  appearance  of  that  re- 
fentment  which  I  had  long  ago  dif- 
mifled  ;  and  as  the  late  favourable 
change  in  my  fituation  impowers  me 
to  avow  my  genuine  fentiments,  with- 
out fear  of  cenfure,  or  fufpicion  of 
mercenary  defign,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  afTure  you,  that  if  I  ftill 
maintain  that  place  in  your  heart, 
which  I  was  vain  enough  to  think  I 
once  poflefled,  I  am  willing  to  make 
the  firft  advances  to  an  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  have  actually  furnimed  my 
brother  with  full  powers  to  conclude 
it  m  the  name  of  your  appeafed 

«  EMILIA/ 

Pickle,  having  kitted  the  fubfcription 
with  great  ardour,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  liffcng  up  his  eyes,  «  Thank  Hea- 


ven ! '  cried  he  with  an  air  of  tranfport, 
I  have  not  been  miftaken  in  my  opi- 
nion of  that  generous  maid.  I  be- 
lieved her  infpireji  with  the  moft  dig- 
nified and  heroick  fentiments,  and 
now  file  gives  me  a  convincing  proof 
of  her  magnanimity:  it  is  now  my 
bufinef*  to  approve  myfelf  worthy  of 
her  regard.  May  Heaven  inflift  upon 
me  the  keeneft  arrows  of  it's  ven- 
geance, if  I  do  not,  at  this  inftant, 
contemplate  the  character  of  Emilia 
with  the  moft  perfeft  love  and  adora- 
tion !  yet,  amiable  and  inchanting  as 
fhe  is,  I  am,  more  than  ever,  deter- 
mined to  iacrifice  the  intereft  of  my 
paffton  to  my  glory,  though  my  life 
fhould  fail  in  the  conteft  j  and  even  to 
refufe  an  offer,  which,  otherwife,  the 
whole  univerfe  mould  not  bribe  me  to 
forego.' 

This  declaration  was  not  fo  unexpect- 
ed as  unwelcome  to  his  friend  Gaunt- 
let, who  reprefented  that  his  glory  was 
not  at  all  interefted  in  the  affair  j  becauie 
he  had  already  vindicated  his  generofity, 
in  repeated  proffers  to  lay  his  whole  for- 
tune at  Emilia's  feet,  when  it  was  im- 
poffible  that  any  thing  feltim  could  en- 
ter into  the  propofal j  but  that,  in  re- 
je&ingher  preient  purpoie,  he  would  give 
the  worlcTan  opportunity  to  lay  that  hii 
pride  was  capricious,  his  obftinacy  in- 
vincible, and  his  filter  would  have  un- 
deniable reafon  to  believe,  that  either 
his  paflion  for  her  was  difTembled,  or 
the  ardour  of  it  confiderably  abated. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  remonftrances, 
Pickle  observed,  that  he  had  long  fet  the 
world  at  defiance j  and  as  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Emilia,  he  did  not  doubt  that 
fhe  would  applaud  in  her  heart  the 
refolution  he  had  taken,  and  do  juiticc 
to  the  purity  of  his  intention. 

It  was  not  an  eafy  talk  to  divert  our 
hero  from  his  defigns  at  any  time  of 
life  ;  but  iince  his  confinement  his  in- 
flexibility was  become  almoft  infur- 
mountable.  The  captain,  therefore,  af- 
ter having  difcharged  his  conference,  in 
alluring  him  'vat  his  lifter's  happinefs 
was  at  Itake,  tn?t  his  mother  had  ap- 
proved of  the  ftep  flic  had  taken,  and 
that  he  hi mielf  fliould  be  extremely  mor- 
tified at  his  refufal,  forbore  to  preis  him 
with  farther  argument,  which  ferved 
only  to  rivet  him  the  more  Itrongly  in 
his  own  opinion ;  and  undertook  to 
deliver  this  anfwer  to  Emilia's  letter. 

•  MADAM, 
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MADAM, 


*  *THHAT  I  revere  the  dignity  of 
X     *  your  virtue  with  the  utmoft 

'  veneration,  and  love  you  infinitely 
more  than  life,  I  am  at  all  times  ready 
to  demonftrate$  but  the  facrifice  to 
honour  it  is  now  my  turn  to  pay; 
and  fuch  is  the  rigour  of  my  deltiny, 
that,  in  order  to  juftify  your  genero- 
fity,  1  rnult  refule  to  profit  by  your 
condafcenfion.  Madam,  I  am  doom 
CQ  to  be  for  ever  wretched,  a«d  to 
figh  without  ceafing  for  the  poflefiion 
of  that  jewel,  which,  though  now  in 
my  offer,  I  dare  not  enjoy.  I  (hall 
not  pretend  to  exprefs  the  anguifh  that 
tears  my  heart,  whilft  I  communicate 
this  fatal  renunciation;  but  appeal  to 
the  delicacy  of  your  own  fentiments, 
which  can  judge  of  my  fufferings, 
and  will,  doubtlefs,  do  juliice  to  the 
felf-  denial  of  your  forlorn 

*  P.  PICKLE/ 

Emilia,  who  knew  the  nicety  of  our 
hero's  pride,  had  forefeen  the  purport  of 
this  epittle  before  it  .came  to  her  hands  £ 
the  did  not  therefore  dNpair  of  k*cce(«, 
nor  defift  from  the  profecutionof  her  plan, 
which  was  no  other  than  that  of  fecuring 
her  own  happinefs,  inefpoufingtheman 
upon  whom  Ike  had  £xed  her  unalterable 
afFedion.  Confident  of  his  honour, 
and  fully  fatisfied  of  the  mutual  paffion 
with  whicfe  they  were  infpired,  fliegra- 
dualjy  decoyed  him  into  a  literary  corre- 
ipondence,  wherein  me  attempted  to  re- 
fute the  arguments  on  which  he  ground- 
ed his  refufal;  «nd,  withoxit  dowbt, 
tlie  young  gentleman  was  not  a  lattle 
pleafed  with  the  enjoyment  of  fu<:h  de- 
lightful commerce,  in  t-he^ourlJe  of  which 
he  had  (more  than  ever)  ao  opportunity 
of  admiring  the  poignancy  of  r-er  wit, 
ind  the  elegance  of  l^r  underltanding. 

The  contemplation  of  fuch  excellen- 
cy, while  it  Iti'^ngthened  the  chains 
with  which  (he  l^eld  him  enflaved,  added 
emulation  to  the  otter  motives  that  in- 
duced him  to  maintain  the  difpute;  and 
much  fubtlety  of  reafoning  wa$  ex- 
pended upon  both  fides  of  this  very  par- 
ticular queftion,  without  any  pro/peel 
of  conviction  on  either  part  5  till  at  iaft 
(he  began  to  defpair  of  making  him  a 
proielyte  to  her  opinion  by  dint  of  argu- 
ment, and  refolved  for  the  future  to 
apply  herfelf  chiefly  to  the  irreltible  pre- 
jofleffions  of  his  love,  which  were  not 


at  all  diminiftied  or  impaired  by  the 
eflays  of  her  pen.  With  this  view  flie 
propofed  a  conference,  pretending  that  it 
was  impoflihle  to  convey  all  her  reflec- 
tions upon  this  fubjecl  in  a  feries  of 
fhort  letters  5  and  Godfrey  undertook 
to  bail  him  for  the  day  :  hot,  .cpnfcious 
of  her  power,  he  would  not  trutt  himfelif 
in  her  preience,  though  his  heait -throb- 
bed with  all  the  eag.-rnefs  of  defvre  -to 
fee  her  fair  eyes  difrobed  of  that  relent  - 
raent  which  they  had  wore  fo  long,  and 
to  enjoy  the  ravifliing  fweets  of  a  fond 
reconciliation. 

Nature  c«uld  not  have  held  out  agamft 
fuch  powerful  attacks,  had  not  the  pride 
and  caprice  of  his  difpofition  been  gra- 
tified to  the  full  in  the  triumph  of  his 
refinance  j  he  looked  upon  the  conteft 
as  altogether  original,  and  peaieyered 
with  obltmacy,  becaufe  he  thought  feim- 
felf  lure  of  favourable  terms,  whenever 
he  mould  be  difpofed  to  capitulate. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  over -(hot  him- 
felf  in  the  courfe  of  his  perfeverance :  a 
young  lady  of  Emilia's  fortune  and 
attractions  could  not  fail  to  find  herfelf 
furrouuded  by  tenjptations  which  few 
wowien  -can  reTift.  She  might  have  mif- 
intcrpreted  the  meaning  of  fome  para- 
graph, or  taken  umbrage  at  an  unguard- 
ed expreflion  in  .one  of  Peregrine's  let- 
ters :  fee  might  have  been  tired  out  by 
his  obftinate  peculiarity;  or,  at  the  long 
nun,  conftnaed  it  into  madnefs,  flight, 
or  indifference;  or,  rather  than  walte 
her  prime  in  fi  uitlefs  endeavours  to  fub- 
d.ue  the  pride  of  an  headftrong  humourift, 
(he  might  have  liftened  to  the  voice  of 
fome  admirer,  fraught  with  qualifica- 
tions fufficient  to  engage  her  efteem  and 
affe&ion.  But  all  thefe  poflibilities  were 
providentially  prevented  by  an  accident, 
attended  with  more  important  confe- 
quences  than  any  we  have  hitherto  re- 
counted. 

Early  one  morning,  Pipes  was  difturb- 
ed  by  the  arrival  of  a  meflenger,  who 
had  been  fent  exprefs  from  the  country 
by  Mr.  Clover,  with  a  packet  for  the 
lieutenant,  and  arrived  in  town  over 
night ;  but  as  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recoude  to  the  information  of  Jack's 
correfpondent  in  the  city,  touching  the 
place  of  his  abode,  before  he  demanded 
entrance  at  the  Fleet,  the  gate  was  (hut  j 
nor  would  the  turnkeys  admit  him,  al- 
though he  told  them,  that  he  was  charged 
with  a  mtilage  of  the  utmott  conte- 
quence  5  fo  that  he  was  fain  to  tarry  till 
3  H  ^  day- 
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day-  break,  when  he,  at  his  Darnell  foil- 

is  allowed  lo  enter. 

Katchwny,  opening  the  packet,  found 

n.  leU'.  ;  ror  Peregrine,  with  an 

;  lequell  that  he  fhoul.d  forward  it 

to  the  hands  of  that  young  gentleman 

i  T>..ifjble  dil'patch.     Jack,  who 

could  not  dive  into  the.  meaning  of.  this 

rc{:na>y  mjvinC:i:.on,  began  to  ima- 

gine thnt  Mrs.  Clover  lay  at  ihe  point 

of  death,   and.  wanted  to  take  her  laft 

.  >  f  her  brot'ier  j  and  this  conceit 

vyorked  io  ftrongly  ujion  his  imagina- 

tion,    that,  while    he    huddled   on   his 

clo.uiis,  and  'made  the  bell  of  his  way  to 

•ii'lmcnt  of  our  hero,   he  could  not 

•iriing,  within  hirniHf,  the  folly  of 

tivi  inub.i.id  in  lend  ing.  iucii  dtlagrceable 

es  to,  a  man  of  Pert-grine's  impa- 

tient temper,  already  iyurcd  by  his  own 

un^u'v  litration. 

g  refit:  von  wcrold  have  induced 
him   to  iupprefs  the  letter,   had  not  he 
r»..eii.  afiaii-  <o  tr.mper  with  -the  tickliih 
difroiitjop  of  his  friend,  to  .whom,  while 
iveml  it,  '  As  for  my  own  part,* 
f.ii'i'  he»  '   mayhap  i  may  have  as  much 
u    as.   another  4    but, 
when  if1-,    fpuule  parted,  I  bore  my 
;   U,K    ii'rvU  :m1  a 

•ciati  :  for,   \vhy?  he's  no  I 
than   •  ti-eflv-  water  A.  lor,  who  kv.o\vs 
not  how  to  ileir.  the  current  of  •  ,il- 
chance.' 
Pickle-  .being  waked  fron 

in  whiih  tl;<;.  fair  lir..:  ,.v  \  -s 

•  ned,  and  '-.curing  tm's 

,ibJe,  iut  un.ia  '••  s  bed,  and- 

•    letter  i:i  a  '.:-••••  of  murtiri- 

and  dilgviii:.  but  what  were  the 

•ml,  when  he  re:  ad  the  - 

'. 
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DEAR    BROTHFR, 

'    hath  pleated  Gcd  to  fajce  your 
fuihcr'  iluidcnly  off  by.  a  fit  of 
xy;  ao'd  a:,  heh;-j-    iicd  inteftate, 
Igix  notice,   tijat  you  may, 

with  all  :.        i  '•  -ind  take 

.por^ffion  pf  your  right  -in  defpite  of 
IVtMiter  Garn  and  his  iiiother,  who, 
you  rn-.v  be  iure,  do  not  fit-eafy  under 
this  unex  peeled,  dilp-nf'ation  of  Pro- 
vidence. I  h-ivc,  by  virtue  of  being 
a  juuice  of  iii"  peace,  taken  iuch  pre- 
cautions as  I  thought  neceffary  for 
your  a.ivamagej  and  the  funeral  ihall 
be  deferred  v.r.til  your  pleafure  be. 


known. 


After,  though  fever  eJy 


nfflicled  by  her  father's  fnte,  fubmits 
to  the  will  of  Heaven  with  hudahle 
refSgnntion,  and  begs  you  will  f^t  out 
for  this  place  without  delay  •  in  which 
rcqueil  flic  is  joined  by,  Sir,  your 
afte&ionate  brother,  and  humble  fer- 
vanr, 

«  CHARLES  CLOVER.'' 

Peregrine,  at  firft,  looked  upon  this 
epiftle  as  a  mere  iiluiion  -of  the  brain, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  reverie  in, 
which. he  hud  b  en  engaged.  He  read 
it  ten  times  over,  without  being  per- 
fuaded.th-^t  he  was  acVually  awake  j  he 
nibbed  his  eyes,  and  fhook  his  head, 
in  order  to  (hake  off  the  drowfy  vapours. 
that  furrounded  him  5  hehemm'd  thrice 
with  great  vociferation,  frnpped  his  fin- 
gers, tweaked  his  nofe,  itarted  up  from 
his  bed,  and  opening  the  cafement,  took 
a  furvey  of  the  well  known  objects  that 
appeared  on  each  fide  of  his  habitation. 
Every  thing  itemed  congruous  and  con- 
nected, and  he  faid,  within  himfelf, 
•  this  is  tl  .in.;t  dream 

1  that  cvtr  .rsced.1     Then  he 

had  recourfe  aguu,  to  the  paper,  which 
he  carefully  peruicd,  without  finding 
any  variation  from  his  firlt  notion  of 
the  contents. 

Hatchway,  feeing  all  his  extrava- 
gances 'of  action,  accompanied  with  a 
wild  itare  of  diltrsftion,  began  to  believe 
that;  his  head  was  at  length  fairly  turn- 
ed, and  was  really  meditating  means 
for  fecuring  his  perfon ;  when  Pickle, 
in  a  tone  of  fu:  prize,  exclaimed,  *  Good 
God!  am  I  or  am  I  not  awake?'— 
V/hy  look  ye,  Couiin  Pickle,'  re- 
)!ied  the. lieutenant,  '  that  is  a  queilion, 
which,  th-j  deep-fea  line,  of  my  under- 
{landing  is  not.  long  enough  to  found: 
but,  howfomever,  tho'f  I  can't  truil 
to  the  obfervation  I  have  taken,  it 
fliail  go  hard  but  I  will  fall  upon  a 
way  .to  t;iiefs  where  abouts  we  are.'  So 
faying,  he  lifted  up  a  pitcher  full  of  cold 
water,  that  {loud  behind  the  outward 
door,  and  discharged  it  in  the  face  of 
Peregrine  without  Ceremony  or  heiitation.- 
.  1  his  remedy  produced  the  (>eiired 
eft.: it:  unp;uatabie  as  it  was,  the  yuung 
genllemaii  nofoonerrecoveralhisbreatii, 
winch  was  endangered  by  ibcii  aiudden 
application,  than  ne  thanked  his  friend 
Jack  for  the  lea  for.  able  operation  lie  had 
performed.  Having  no  longer  any  juft 
reafon  to  doubt  the  reality  of  what  ap- 
peaj-ed  io  ccnvmcingly  to  his  ieufes,  he 
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fluffed  himfelf  on  the  inftant,  not  with- 
out hurry  and  trepidation  ;  and  putting 
on  his  morning  drefs,  (allied  forth  to 
tiic  Bare,  in  order  to  deliberate  with 
hiniicif  on  the  important  intelligence  he 
had  received. 

Hatchway >  not  yet  fully  convinced 
of  his  fanit),  an-i  curious  to  know  the 
purport  of  the  letter,  which  had  arfected 
him  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  ma>in-.M-, 
carefully  attended  his  footfteps  in  this 
excurlion,  in  hope  of  being  favoured 
with  his  confidence  in  the  courfe  of 
their  per1  mb uiation.  Our  hero  no  fooner 
appeared  at  the  ftreet-door,  than  he  was 
Jaluted  by  the  meiTengci;,  who  having 
potted  himleif  in  the  way  for  that.pur- 
pofe,  '  God  bk-is  your  no  \e  honour, 
'  Squire  Pickle/  cried  he,  *  and  give 
<  you  joy  of  fucceed'ng  to  your  father's 
:•-!'  Xhefe  words  had  Icarce  pro- 
ceeded from  his  mouth,  when  the  lieu- 
tenan',  ho; .  i-Tg  eagerly  towards  the 
Countryman,  iqucczed  his  hand  with 
great  aric&ion,  und  aiked  if  the  old 
gentleman  had  aclu;.-'  .is  de- 

p-inure.  '  Aye,  M:.rLr  Hatchway,'  re- 
pi  iecl  the  oihcr,  '  in  fuch  a  woundy 

*  haite,   chat  ne  forgot  to  m.ilce  a  will.' 
— — *  Body  of  me!'  exclaimed  the  Tea- 
man, «  thefe  are  the  belt  tidings  I  have 

*  heard  fmce  I  fidt  went  to  lea.    Here, 

*  my  lad,  take  my  purfe,  and  (low  thy- 

*  felt  chocque  full  of  the -bell  liquor  in 

*  the  land.'     So  ihving,  he  tipped  the 
peafant  with  ten  pieces,  and  immedi- 
ately the  whole  pbce  echoed  with  the 
found   of  To.n's    instrument.      Pere- 
grine, repairing  to  the  walk,  commu- 
nicated the  billet  to  his  honeft  friend, 
who  at  his  deiire  went  forthwith  to  the 
lodgings  of  Capt.iin  Gauntlet,  and  re- 
turned in  lefs  than  hrtlf  an  hour  with 
that  gentleman,   who  (I  need  not  lay) 
was  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  occafion. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

PEREGRINE  HOLDS  A  CONSULTA- 
TION WITH  HIS  FRIENDS,  IN 
CONSEQUENCE  OF  WHICH  HE 
BIDS  ADIEU  TO  THE  FLEET. 
HE  ARRIVES  AT  HJS  FATHER'S 
HOUSE,  AND  ASSERTS  HIS  RIGHT 
OF  INHERITANCE. 

NOR  did  our  hero  keep  the  mifan- 
thrope  in  ignorance  oi  this  happy 
turn  of  fortune:  Pipes  was  dipatched, 


to  the  fenior  with  a  meflage,  requeftiig 
his  immediate  prefence;  and  he  accord- 
ingly appeared,  in  obedience  to  the  furn- 
mons,  growling  with  dilcontent,  for 
having  been  deprived  of  feveral  hours  of 
Ills  natural  reft.  His  mouth  was  jm- 
muiht  ly  (topped  with  the  letter,  at 
which  \\efwilr\i  birrude  a  gbaftty  grin^ 
and,  after  a  compliment  of  congratula- 
tioii,  they  entered  into  dole  divan, 
abc-Mt  the  nieaiures  to  be  taken  in  con- 
iecjucnce  of  this  event. 

There  was  no  room  for  much  debate; 
it  was  unanimoully  agreed,  that  Pickle 
fiiould  fet  out  with  all  p->flible  difpatch 
for  the  gurrifon,  to  which  Gauntlet  and 
Hatchway  refolvcd  to  attend  him.  Pipes 
was  accordingly  ordered  to  prepare  a 
couple  of  polt-chaiies,  while  Godfrey 
went  to  procure  bail  for  his  friend,  and 
provide  them  with  money  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  expedition,  but  not  betore 
he  was  defired  by  Peregrine  to  conceal 
this  piece  of  news  from  his  filter,  that 
our  y  nth  might  have  an  opporiu 
furpnze  her  in  a  more  interesting  man- 
ner, after  he  ihould  have  fettled  his 
affairs. 

All  thefe  previous  fteps  being  taken, 
in  lefs  than  an  hour  our  hero  took  his- 
leave  of  the  Fleet,  after  he  had  left 
twenty  guineas  with  the  warden  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  prilbners,  a  great  num- 
ber of  whom  convoyed  him  to  the  gate, 
pouring  forth  prayers  for  his  long  life 
and  profperiry  ;  and  he  took  the  road  to 
the  garriibn,  in  the  moft  elevated  tranf- 
ports  of  joy,  unallayed  with  the  lead 
mixture  of  grief  at  the  death  of  a  parent 
whofe  paternal  tendern.efs  he  had  never 
known.  His  breaft  was  abfolutdy  a 
lirangerto  that  boafted  2TOfy«,  or  inftinft 
of  affection,  by  which  the  charities  are 
fuppofed  to  fubiiir.. 

Of  all  the  journies  hz  had  ever  made, 
this,  lure,  was  the  moll  delightful  :  he 
felt  all  the  extafy  that  mult  naturally  be 
produced  in  a  young  man  of  his  imagi- 
nation from  fuch  a  fudden  tranfition  in 
point  of  cirrumftance ;  he  found  him - 
fe if  delivered  from  confinement  and  dif- 
grace,  without  being  obliged  to  any  per- 
ion  upon  earth  for  his  deliverance}  he 
had  it  now  in  his  power  to  retort  the 
contempt  of  the  world  in  a  manner 
fuited  to  his  moft  finguine  wifhj  he 
was  reconciled  to  his  friend,  and  enabled 
to  gratify  his  love,  even  upon  his  own 
terms  ;  and  faw  himfelf  in  pofiefllon  of 
a  fortune  more  ample  than  his  firft  in, 
heritance, 
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Heritance,  with  a  (lock  of  experience  that 
would  fteer  him  clear  of  all  thole  quick- 
fancls,  among  which  he  had  been  former- 
ly wrecked. 

In  the  middle  of  their  journey,  while 
they  halted  at  an  inn  for  a  (hort  refrefh- 
ment  and  change' of  hoties,  a  poltilion 
running  up  to  Peregrine  in  the  yard, 
fell  at  his  feet,  clafped  his  knees  with 
great  eagernefs  and  agitation,  and  pre- 
itnted  to  him  the  individual  face  of  his 
eld  valet  de  chambre.  The  youth  per- 
ceiving him  in  fuch  an  abject  garb  and 
attitude,  commanded  him  to  rife  and 
tell  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  miferable  reverie 
in  his  fortune.  Upon  which  Hadgi  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  had  been 
ruined  by  his  wife,  who  having  robbed 
him  of  all  his  cafh  and  valuable  effects, 
had  eloped  from  his  houfe  with  one  of 
his  own  cuftomers,  who  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  French  count,  but  was 
in  reality  no  other  than  an  Italian  fidlerj 
that,  in  com'equence  of  this  retreat,  he 
(the  hufband)w;is  difabled  from  paying  a 
considerable  fum  which  he  had  Jet  apart 
for  his  wine- merchant ;  who  being  dif- 
nppointed  in  his  expectation,  took  out  an. 
execution  againft  his  effects ;  and  the  reft 
of  his  creditors  following  his  example, 
hunted  him  out  of  houfe  and  home  :  ib 
that  finding  his  perfon  in  danger  at  Lon- 
don,hehad  been  obliged  to  efcape  into  (he 
country,  flculking  about  from  one  vil- 
lage to  another,  nil  being  quite  deftitute 
of  all  fupport,  he  had  undertaken  his 
prefent  office,  to  lave  himfelf  from  ftarv- 
ing. 

Peregrine  liftened  with  companion  to 
his  lamentable  tale,  which  too  well  ac- 
counted for  his  not  appearing  in  the 
Fleet,  with  offers  of  fervice  to  his  mafter 
in  diftrefs  ;  a  circumilance  that  Pickle 
had  all  along  imputed  to  his  avarice  and 
ingratitude.  He  aflured  him,  that  as 
he  had  been  the  means  of  throwing  in 
his  way  the  temptation  to  which  he  fell 
a.  facrifice,  he  would  charge  himfelf  with 
the  retrieval  of  his  affairs :  in  the  mean 
time,  he  made  him  taite  of  .his  bounty, 
ajid  defired  him  to  continue  in  his  pre- 
fent employment  until  he  fliould  return 
from  the  garriibn,  when  he  would  con- 
Cder  his  fituation,  and  do  fomething  for 
his  immediate  relief. 

Hadgi  attempted  to  kifs  his  moe,  and 
wept,  or  affected  to  weep,  with  feniibi- 
lity  at  this  gracious  reception;  he  even 
raade  a  merit  of  his  unwillinguefs  to  ex- 
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ercifehis.new  occupation,  and  earneftjy 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  give 
immediate  attendance  upon  his  dear 
mailer,  from  whom  he  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  a  fecond  parting.  His 
intreaties  were  reinforced  by  the  inter- 
cefllon  of  his  two  friends,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  Swifs  was  permitted  to  fol- 
low them  at  his  own  lei  lure,  while  they 
fet  forwards  after  a  flight  repaft,  and 
reached  the  place  of  their  deftination  be- 
fore ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Peregrine,  initead  of  alighting  at  tlie 
garriibn,  rode  itraightway  to  his  fa- 
ther's houfe  j  and  no  perfon  appearing 
to  receive  him,  not  even  a  fervant  to 
take  care  of  his  chaife,  he  di {'mounted 
without  afliftance.  Being  followed  by 
his  two  friends,  he  advanced  into  the 
hall,  where  perceiving  a  bell -rope,  he 
made  immediate  application  to  K  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  brought  a  couple  of  foot- 
men into  his  prefence.  After  having 
reprimanded  tnem,  with  a  item  look, 
for  their  neglrct  in  point  of  attendance, 
he  commanded  them  to  fhew  him  into 
an  apartment;  and  as  they  ieemed  un- 
willing to  yield  obedience  to  his  ciders, 
afked  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  fa- 
mily. 

One  of  them,  who  took  upon  himfelf 
the  office  of  fpokeiman,  replied  with  a 
fulkn  air,  that  they  had  been  in  the  fer- 
vice of  old  Mr.  Pickle,  and  now  that  lie 
was  dead,  thought  themfelves  bound  to 
obey  nobody  but  their  lady,  and  her 
fon  Mr.  Gamaliel.  This  declaration 
had  fcarce  proceeded  from  his  mouth, 
Tyhen  our  hero  gave  them  tounderftand, 
that  fince  they  were  not  difpofed  to  own 
any  other  mafter,  they  muft  change  their 
quarters  immediately.  He  ordered  them 
to  decamp  without  farther  preparation  5 
and  as  they  (till  continued  reftive,  they 
were  kicked  out  of  doors  by  the  captain 
and  his  friend  Hatchway.  Squire 
Gam,  who  overheard  every  thing  that 
parted,  and  was  now  more  than  ever 
inflamed  with  that  rancour  which  he  had 
fucked  with  his  mother's  milk,  flew  to 
the  afliftance  of  his  adherents,  with  a 
piftol  in  each  hand, bellowing, «  Thieves ! 
*  thieves!'  with  great  vociferation,  as 
if  he  had  miftaken  the  builnefs  of  the 
ftrangers,  and  actually  believed  himfelf 
in  danger  of  being  robbed.  Under  this 
pretence  he  difcharged  a  piece  at  his 
brother,  who  luckily  efcaped  the  (hot, 
clofed  with  him  in  a  moment^  and  wreft- 
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ing  the  other  piftol  from  his  gripe,  turn- 
ed him  out  into  the  court-yard,  to  the 
confolation  of  his  two  dependents. 

By  this  time,  Pipes  and  the  two  pofti- 
iions  had  taken  poffcfTion  of  the  flables, 
without  being  oppoied  by  tlie  coachman 
and  his  deputy,  who  quietly  fubmitted 
to  the  authority  of  their  new  fovereign  : 
but  the  noife  of  the  piftol  had  alarmed  . 
Mrs.  Pickle,  who  running  down  flairs 
with  the  moft  frantick  appearance,  at- 
tended by  two  maids  and  the  curate, 
who  lliil  maintained  his  place  of  chap- 
lain and  ghoftly  director  in  the  family, 
would  have  affaulted  our  hero  with  her 
nails,  had  fhe  not  been  reflrained  by  her 
attendants.  Though  they  prevented  her 
from  ufing  her  hands,  they  could  not 
hinder  her  from  exercifing  her  tongtie, 
which  fhe  wagged  againft  him  with  all 
the  virulence  of  malice.  She  afked,  if 
he  was  come  to  butcher  his  brother,  to 
infult  his  father's  corpie,  and  triumph 
in  her  affliction  j  fhe  bellowed  upon  him 
the  epithets  of  fpendthrift,  gaol-bird, 
and  unnatural  ruffian  5  flic  begged  par- 
don of  God  for  having  brought  fuch  a 
monfter  into  the  world  ;  accufed  him  of 
having  brought  his  father's  grey  hairs 
with  forrow  to  the  grave ;  and  affirmed, 
that  were  he  to  touch  the  body,  it  would 
bleed  at  his  approach. 

Without  pretending  to  refute  the  ar- 
ticles of  this  ridiculous  charge,  he  al- 
lowed her  to  ring  out  her  alarm;  and 
then  calmly  replied,  that  if  fhe  did  not 
quietly  retire  to  her  chamber,  and  be- 
have as  became  a  perfon  in  her  prefent 
fituntion,  he  mould  infill  upon  her  re- 
moving to  another  lodging  without  de- 
lay ;  for  he  was  determined  to  be  mailer 
in  his  own  family.  The  lady,  who  in 
all  probabily,  expected  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  appeafe  her  with  all  the 
tendernefs  of  filial  fubmiifion,  was  ib 
much  exafperated  at  his  cavalier  beha- 
viour, that  her  conftitution  could  not 
fupport  the  tranfports  of  her  fpirits  j 
and  flie  was  carried  off  by  her  women 
in  a  fit,  while  the  officious  clergyman 
was  difmifTed  after  his  pupil,  with  all 
the  circum (lances  of  difgrace. 

Our  hero  having  thus  made  his  quar- 
ters good,  took  poffeflion  of  the  be  ft 
apartment  in  the  houfe,  and  lent  notice 
of  his  arrival  to  Mr.  Clover;  who, 
with  his  wife,  vifited  him  in  lei's  than 
an  hour,  and  was  not  a  little  furprized 
to  find  him  fo  fuddenly  fettled  in  his 
father's  houfe,  The  meeting  of  Julia 
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and  her  brother  was  extremely  pathetick. 
She  had  always  loved  him  with  uncom- 
mon tendernefs,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  the  ornament  of  her  family;  but  (he 
had  heard  of  his  extravagancies  with  re- 
gret, and  though  fhe  coniidered  the 
(lories  that  were  circulated  at  his  ex- 
pence,  as  the  malicious  exaggerations 
of  his  mother  and  her  darling  Ion,  her 
apprehenfion  had  been  grievoufiy  alarm- 
ed by  an  account  of  his  imprisonment 
and  diftrefs,  which  had  been  acciden- 
tally conveyed  to  that  country  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  London,  who  had  been  for- 
merly of  his  acquaintance  j  fhe  could 
not,  therefore,  without  the  moll  tender 
emotions  of  joy,  fee  him,  as  it  were, 
reflored  to  his  rightful  inheritance,  and 
re-eftablifhed  in  that  ftation  cf  life  which 
(he  thought  he  could  fill  with  dignity 
and  importance. 

After  their  mutual  expreflions  of  af- 
fection, fhe  retired  to  her  mother's 
chamber,  with  a  view  to  make  a  fecond 
offer  of  her  lervice  and  attendance,  which 
had  been  already  rejected  with  fcorn 
fince  her  father's  death  ;  while  Peregrine 
consulted  his  brother-in-law  about  the 
affairs  of  the  family,  Ib  far  as  they  had 
fallen  within  his  cognizance  and  obier- 
vaticn. 

Mr.  Clover  told  him,  that  though 
he  was  never  favoured  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  defunct,  he  knew  fome  of  his 
intimates,  who  had  been  tampered  with 
by  Mrs.  Pickle,  and  even  engaged  to  fe- 
cond the  remonftrances  by  which  fhe 
had  often  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her 
hufband  to  fettle  his  affairs  by  a  for- 
mal will  j  but  that  he  had  from  time  to 
time  evaded  their  importunities  with  fur- 
prizing  excufes  of  procrailination,  that 
*  plainly  appeared  to  be  the  refult  of  in- 
vention avid  dcfign,  far  above  the  fup- 
pofed  pitch  of  his.  capacity  j  a  circum- 
Itance  from  which  Mr.  Clover  conclud- 
ed, that  the  old  gentleman  imagined  his 
life  would  not  have  been  fecure,  had  he 
once  taken  fuch  a  ftep  as  would  have 
rendered  it  unneceffary  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  fecond  ion.  He  moreover 
obferved,  that  in  confequence  of  this  in- 
formation, he  no  fooner  heard  of  Mr. 
Pickle's  death,  which  happened  at  the 
club,  than  he  went  directly  with  a  law- 
yer to  his  houfe,  before  any  cabal  or 
confpiracy  could  be  formed  againft  the 
rightful  heir;  and,  in  prefence  of  wit- 
nefTes  provided  for  the  purpofe,  fealed 
up  all  the  papers  of  the  deceafed,  after 
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the  widow  had,  in  the  firft  tranfports  of 
her  Ibrrow  and  vexation,  fairly  owned, 
that  her  hufband  had  died  inteitate. 

Peregrine  was  extremely  well  fatisfied 
with  this  intelligence,  by  which  all  his 
tK;'ibts  weredifpeikd ;  and  having'chear- 
lupped  with  his  friends  on  a  cold 
collation  winch  his  brother  in  law  had 
brought  in  his  chariot,  they  retired  to 
r<  n  different,  chambeis,  after  Julia 
hi  met  with  another  repulfe  from  her 
capricious  mother,  whole  overflowing 
rage  rnd  now  fubfided  into  the  former 
channel  of  calm  inveteracy. 

Next  morning  the  houi'e  was  fupplied 
with  fome  fervants  from  the  garriibn, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  fu- 
neral of  the  deceafed.  Gam  having 
taken  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood, 
came  with  a  chaife  and  cart  to  demand 
his  mother,  together  with  his  own  cloaths, 
and  her  perlonal  effects. 

Our  hero,  though  he  would  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  enter  the  door,  allowed  his 
propofal  to  be  communicated  to  the 
widow,  who  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  removing ;  and  was,  with 
her  own  baggage,  and  that  of  her  be- 
loved fon,  conveyed  to  the  place  which 
he  had  prepared  for  her  reception.  Thi- 
ther me  was  followed  by  her  woman, 
who  was  defired  by  Peregrine  to  allure 
her  miltrefs,  that,  until  a  regular  pro- 
vifion  could  be  fettled  upon  her,  fhe 
might  command  him  in  point  of  mo- 
ney, or  any  other  accommodation  in  his 
power, 
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of  Eaft  India  bonds,  South  Sea  annui- 
ties, mortgages,  notes,  and  affu^mneut?, 
to  the  amount  of  fourfcore  thoufand  li- 
ven hundred  and  fixty  pounds,  exclulive 
of  the  houfe,  plate  and  furniture,  horfes, 
equipage  and  cattle,  with  the  garden  and 
park  adjacent,  to  a  very  confuierabk 
extent. 

This  was  a  fum  that  even  exceed- 
ed his  expectation,  and  could  not  fail 
to  entertain  his  fancy  with  the  tnoft 
agreeable  ideas.  He  found  himlelf  im- 
mediately a  man  of  vaft  confluence 
among  his  country  neighbours,  who  vi- 
fited  him  witii  compliments  of  congra- 
tulation, and  treated  him  with  Inch  re- 
ipecl  as  would  have  effectual lv  fpoiled 
any  young  man  of  his  difpolition,  who 
had  not  the  fame  advantages  or  expe- 
rience as  he  had  already  purchafed  at  a 
very  extravagant  price.  Thus  ihielded 
with  caution,  he  bore  his  prolpci  ity  with 
furprizing  temperance  ;  every  body  was 
charmed  with  his  affability  and  modera- 
tion. When  he  made  a  circuit  round 
the  gentlemen  of  the  diftrict,  in  order 
to  repay  the  courtefy  which  he  owed, 
he  was  carefied  by  them  with  uncom- 
mon alilduity,  and  adviied  to  offer  him- 
felf  as  a  candidate  for  the  county  at 
the  next  election,  which  they  fuppoied 
would  foon  happen,  becaufe  the  [Mvien: 
member  was  in  a  declining  (late  of 
health.  Nor  did  his  peril; n  and  addrefs 
eicape  unheeded  by  the  ladies,  many  of 
whom  did  not  fcruple  to  fpread  their 
attractions  before  him,  with  a  view  of 
captivating  fuch  a  valuable  prize:  nay, 
fuch  an  impreffion  did  this  legacy  makfe 


upon  a  certain  peer,  who  refided  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  he  cultivated 
PERFORMS  THE  LAST  OFFICES      Pickle's  acquaintance  with  great  eager- 
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TO   LONDON   UPON    A  VERY    IN-     fered to  him  in  marriage  his  only  daugh- 
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SUITS  of  mourning  being  provided 
for  himlelf,  his  friends,  and  adhe- 
rents, and  every  other  previous  meafure 
taken  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  his  fa- 
ther was  interred  in  a  private  man- 
ner in  the  parifh  church  ;  and  his  papers 
being  examined,  in  prefence  of  many 
perfons  of  honour  and  integrity  invited 
for  thatpurpofe,  no  will  was  found,  or 
any  other  deed,  in  favour  of  the  fecond 


ter,  with  a  very  ccnfiderable  fortune. 

Our  hero  exprefitd  himfdf  upon  this 
occulion  as  became  a  man  of  honour, 
fenfibility,  and  politenefsj  and  frankly 
gave  his  lordmip  to  underftand,  that  hii 
heart  was  already  engaged.  He  was 
pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of  making 
fuch  a  facrifice  to  his  paffion  for  Emi- 
lia, which,  by  this  time,  inflamed  his 
thoughts  to  fuch  a  degree  of  impatience, 
that  he  relblvcd  to  depart  for  London 
with  all  pofiible  fpeed  ;  and  for  that 


fon,  though  it  appeared  by  the  marriage     purpofe  indurtriouily   employed  almoft 
fettlement,  that  the  widow  was  mtitled     eveiy  hour  of  his  time  in  reulatin     his 


to  a  jointure  of  five  hundred  pounds  n 
year.     The  reft  of  his  papers  con  ft  /led 


domcftick  affairs.     He  paid  off  all   his 
fathei'a  fervants,  arid  lured  others,  at 
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the  recommendation  of  his  fitter,  who 
promifed  to  fuperintend  his  houmold  in 
his  abfence :  he  advanced  the  firft  half- 
yearly  payment  of  his  mother's  jointure; 
and  as  for  his  brother  Gam,  he  gave  him 
divers  opportunities  of  acknowledging 
his  faults,  foas  that  he  might  have  an- 
fwered  to  his  own  confcience  for  taking 
any  ftep  in  his  favour;  but  that  young 

fentleman  was  not  yet  fufficiently  hum- 
led  by  misfortune,  and  not  only  forbore 
to  make  any  overtures  of  peace,  but  alfo 
took  all  occafions  to  (lander  the  conducl 
and  revile  the  perfon  of  our  hero,  being 
in  this  practice  comforted  and  abetted 
by  his  righteous  mamma. 

Every  thing  being  thus  fettled  for  the 
prefent,  the  triumvirate  fet  out  on  their 
return  to  town  in  the  lame  manner  with 
that  in  which  they  had  arrived  in  the 
country,  except  in  this  fmall  variation, 
that  Hatchway's  chaife- companion  was 
now  the  valet  de  chambre  refitted,  in- 
itead  of  P;pes,  who,  with  another  lac- 
quey, attended  them  on  horfeback. 
When  they  had  performed  two  thirds  of 
their  way  to  London,  they  chanced  to 
overtake  a  country  fquire,  on  his  return 
from  a  vifit  to  one  of  his  neighbours, 
who  had  entertained  him  with  fuch  hof- 
pitality,  that  (as  the  lieutenant  obferv- 
ed)  he  rolled  himfelf  almoft  gunwale 
to  every  motion  of  his  horfe,  which  was 
a  fine  hunter:  and  when  the  chaifes 
parted  him  at  full  fpeed  he  fet  up  the 
fportfman's  holloa,  in  a  voice  fhat  found- 
ed like  a  French  horn,  claj  >ing  fpurs 
to  Sorrrel  at  the  fame  tim*  ,  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  pace  o  the  ma- 
chine. 

Peregrine,  who  was  anin  ted  with 
an  uncommon  flow  of  ipirir  ,  ordered 
his  poftilion  to  proceed  mc.'e  foftlyj 
and  entered  into  converfation  with  the 
ftranger  touching  the  make  and  mettle 
of  his  horfe,  upon  which  he  defcanted 
\vith  fo  much  learning,  that  the  fquire 
was  aftonifhed  at  his  knowledge.  When 
they  approached  his  habitation,  he  in- 
vited the  young  gentleman  and  his  com- 
pany to  halt,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  his 
alej  and  was  fo  prefling  in  his  felicita- 
tion, that  they  complied  with  his  re- 
queft.  He  accordingly  conduced  them 
through  a  fpacious  avenue,  that  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  highway,  to  the  gate 
'of  a  large  chateau,  of  a  moft  noble  and 
'venerable  appearance,  which  induced 
them  to  alight  and  view  the  apartments, 
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contrary  to  their  firft  intention  of  drink, 
ing  aglafs  of  his  October  at  the  door  * 

The  rooms  were  every  way  fuitablff 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  outfide,  and 
our  hero  imagined  they  had  made  a  tour0 
through  the  whole  Iweep,  when  the 
landlord  gave  him  to  underltand,  that 
they  had  not  yet  feen  the  beft  apartment 
of  the  houle,  and  immediately  led  them 
into  a  ipacibus  dining  room,  which  Pe- 
regrine did  not  enter  without  giving 
manifeft  figns  of  uncommon  'a (tun i fo- 
ment. The  pannels  all  round  were 
covered  with  portraits,  at  full  length, 
by  Vandyke  j  and  not  one  of  them  ap- 
peared without  a  ridiculous  tye-periwig, 
in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  that  ul'ually  hang 
over  the  mops  of  two-penny  barbers. 
The  (trait  boots  in  which  the  figures 
had  been  originally  painted,  and  the 
other  circumstances  of  attitude  and  dra- 
pery, fo  inconfiftent  with  this  monttrous 
furniture  of  the  head,  exhibited  fuch  a 
ludicrous  appearance,  that  Pickle's  won- 
der, in  a  little  time,  gave  way  to  his 
mirth,  and  he  was  feized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  laughter  which  had  well  nigh  de- 
prived him  of  his  breath. 

The  fquire,  half  pleafed  and  half  of- 
fended at  this  expreflion  of  ridicule, 
I  know,'  faid  he,  *  what  makes  you 
laugh  fo  wofuliy:  you  think  it 
ftrange  to  zee  my  vorefathers  booted 
and  (purred,  with  huge  three-tailed 
periwigs  on  .their  pates.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  thisj  I  could  not 
abide  to  zee  the  pictures  of  my  vamily 
with  a  parcel  of  loofe  hair  hanging 
about  their  eyes,  like  zo  many  colts ; 
and  zo  I  employed  a  painter  vellow 
from  Lundon  to  clap  decent  peri- 
wigs upon  their  (kulls,  at  the  rate  of 
vive  (hillings  a  head,  and  offered  him 
three  (hillings  a-piece  to  furnifo  each 
with  an  handfome  pair  of  fhoes  and 
ftockings  :  but  the  rafcal,  thinking  I 
muft  have  ""em  done  at  any  price  after 
their  heads  were  covered,  haggled  with 
me  for  vour  (hil)ings  a  piclure;  and 
zo,  rather  than  be  impofed  upon,  I 
turned  him  off,  and  (hall  let  'em  ftand 
as  they  are,  till  zome  more  reafonable 
brother  of  the  brufo  comes  round  the 
country.' 

Pickle  commended  his  refolution, 
though  in  his  heart  he  blefled  himfelf 
from  fuch  a  barbarous  Goth  j  and,  after 
they  had  difpatched  two  or  three  bottles 
of  his  bcefr,  they  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
J  I  ney, 
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ney,  and  arrived  in  town  about  eleven 
at  night. 


CHAP.    XXI. 

HE    ENJOYS    AN    INTERVIEW   WITH 

EMILIA,  AND  MAKES  HIMSELF 
AMPLE  AMENDS  FOR  ALL  THE 
MORTIFICATIONS  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


O  D  F  R  E  Y,  who  had  taken  leave 
\Jf  of  his  fifter,  on  pretence  of  mak- 
ing a  Ihort  excurfion  with  Peregrine, 
whofe  health  required  the  enjoyment  of 
freflvair  after  his  long  confinement, 
lent  a  meflage  to  her  that  fame  night, 
announcing  his  arrival,  and  giving  her 
notice  that  he  would  breakfaft  with  her 
next  morning  j  when  he  and  our  hero, 
who  had  drefled  himfelf  for  the  purpofe, 
taking  a  hackney-coach,  repaired  to  her 
lodging,  and  were  introduced  into  a 
parlour  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the 
tea-table  was  fet.  Here  they  had  not 
waited  many  minutes,  when  they  heard 
the  found  of  feet  coming  down  ftairsj 
up'on  which  our  hero's  heart  began  to 
beat  the  alarm.  He  concealed  himfelf 
behind  the  fcreen,  by  the  direction  of 
his  friend,  whofe  ears  being  ialured  with 
Sophy's  voice  from  the  next  room,  he 
flew  intuit  with  great  ardour,  and  en- 
joyed upon  her  lips  the  tweet  tranfports 
of  a  meeting  fo  unexpected  ;  for  he  had 
left  her  in  her  father's  houfe  at  Wind- 
ibr. 

Amidft  thefe  emotions,  he  had  al- 

moft  forgot  the  fituation  of  Peregrine  j 

when  Emilia,  afiuming  an  inchanting 

air,    «  Is  not  this/  laid  me,  *  a  moft 

provoking  fcene  to  a  young  woman 

like  me,  who  am  doomed  to  wear  the 

willow  by  the  ftrange  caprice  of  my 

lover  ?    Upon  my  word,  brother,  you 

have  done  me  infinite  prejudice,  in 

promoting  this  jaunt  with  my  obfti- 

nate  correfpondent  ;  who,  I  fuppofe, 

is  fo  ravifhed  with  his  traniient  glimpfe 

of  liberty,  that  he  will  never  be  per- 

fuaded  to  incur  ucneceflary  confine- 

ment for  the  future.'—'  My  dear 

lifter,*  replied  the  captain,  tauntingly, 

your  own  pride  fet  him  the  example  j 

fo  you  muft  e'en  Hand  to  the  confe- 

quence  of  his  imitation.'  —  «  It  is  a 

hard  cafe,  however,'  anfwered  the  fair 

offender,  «  that  I  ihould  fuffer  all  my 

<  life,  by  one  venial  trefpafs.  Heigh  ho! 

*  who  would  imagine  that  a  fpnghtly 


girl,  fuch  as  I,  with  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  ihould  go  a  begging  ?  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  marry  the  next  perfon 
that  aflcs  me  the  queftion,  in  order  to 
be  revenged  upon  this  unyielding  hu- 
mourift.  Did  the  dear  fellow  difcover 
no  inclination  to  fee  me  in  all  the 
term  of  his  releafement?  Well,  if  ever 
I  can  catch  the  fugitive  again, he  (hall 
fing  in  his  cage  for  life.' 
It  is  impoflible  to  convey  to  the  reader 
a  juft  idea  of  Peregrine's  tranlports, 
while  he  overheard  this  declaration; 
which  was  no  fooner  pronounced,  than 
unable  to  refift  the  impetuofity  of  his 
paffion,  he  fprung  from  his  lurking- 
place,  exclaiming,  '  Here  I  furren- 
*  der  1'  and  ruftiing  into  her  prefence, 
was  fo  dazzled  with  her  beauty,  that  his 
fpeech  failed 5  he  was  fixed,  like  a  ftatue, 
to  the  floor,  and  all  his  faculties  were 
abforpt  in  admiration.  Indeed,  flie  was 
now  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  charms, 
and  it  was  nearly  impoflible  to  look 
upon  her  without  emotion.  What  then 
muft  have  been  the  extafy  of  our  youth, 
whofe  pafiion  was  whetted  with  all  the 
incitements  which  could  ilimulate  the 
human  heart !  The  ladies  fcreamed  with 
furprize  at  his  appearance,  and  Emilia 
underwent  fuch  agitation  as  fluihed 
every  charm  with  irrefiftible  energy: 
her  cheeks  glowed  with  a  moft  delicate 
futFufion,  and  her  bofom  heaved  with 
fuch  bewitching  undulation,  that  the 
cambrick  could  not  conceal  or  contain 
the  fnowy  hemifpheres  that  rofe  like  a 
vifion  of  paradife  to  his  view. 

While  he  was  almoft  fainting  with 
unutterable  delight,  {he  feemed  ready 
to  link  under  the  tumults  of  tendernefs 
and  confufion  j  when  our  hero,  perceiv- 
ing her  condition,  obeyed  the  impulie 
of  his  love,  and  circled  the  charmer  in 
his  arms,  without  fuffer  ing  the  lead, 
frown  or  fymptom  of  difoleafure.  Not 
all  the  pleafures  of  his  life  had  amount- 
ed to  the  ineffable  joy  of  this  embrace, 
in  which  jbe  continued  for  fome  minutes 
totally  entranced.  He  fattened  upon 
her  pouting  lips,  with  all  the  eagernefs 
of  rapture  j  and,  while  his  brain  feemed 
to  whirl  round  with  tranfport,  exclaim- 
ed in  a  delirium  of  blifs,  «  Heaven  and 
«  earth!  this  is  too  much  to  bear.* 

His  imagination  was  accordingly  re- 
lieved, and  his  attention  in  fome  m«a- 
fure  divided ,  by  the  interpofition  of  So- 
phy, who  kindly  chid  him  for  his  hav- 
ing overlooked  his  old  friends:  thus 
accoited, 
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accofted,  he  quitted  his  delicious  arm- 
ful, and  faluting  Mrs.  Gauntlet,  afked 
pardon  for  his  negleft;  obferving,  that 
luch  rudenefs  was  excufable,  confider- 
ing  the  long  and  unhappy  exile  which 
he  had  fattened  from  the  jewel  of  his 
foul.     Then  turning  to  Emilia,  «  I  am 
come,  Madam,'  faid  he,  '  to  claim 
the    performance  of   your    promife, 
which  I  can  produce  under  your  own 
fair  hand:   you  may,  therefore,  lay 
afide  all   fuperfluous  ceremony   and 
fhynefs,  and  crown  my  happinefs  with- 
out farther  delay;  for,  upon  my  foul ! 
my  thoughts  are  wound  up  to  the  laft 
pitch  of  expectation,  and  I  (hall  cer- 
tainly run  diftra&ed  if  I  am  doomed 
to  any  term  of  probation.' 
His  miftrefs,  having  by  this  time  re- 
collefted  herfelf,  replied  with  a  moft  ex- 
hilarating fmile,  «  I  ought  to  puni/h 

*  you  for  your  obftinacy  with  the  mor- 
«  tification  of  a  twelve  month's  trial  j 
'  but 'tis  dangerous  to  tamper  with  an 
c  admirer  of  your  difpofition,  and  there - 

*  fore  I  think  I  muft  make  fure  of  you 
'  while  it  is  in  my  power.'—'  You  are 

*  willing,  then,  to  take  me  for  better 

*  for  worfe,  in  prefence  of  Heaven  and 
'  thefewitnefles?'  cried  Peregrine  kneel- 
ing, and  applying'her  hand  to  his  lips. 
At  this  interrogation,  her  features  fof- 
tened  into  an  amazing  expreflion  of  CUP- 
defcending  lovej  and  while  me  darted 
a.  fide-glance  that  thrilled  to  his  mar- 
row, and  heaved  a  figh  more  foft  than 
Zephyr's  balmy  wing,  her  anfwer  was, 

Why — aye — and  Heaven  grunt  me 
patience  to  bear  the  humours  of  fuch  a 
yoke- fellow.' — «  And  may  the  fame 
powers,'  replied  the  youth,  «  grant 
me  life  and  opportunity  to  manifeit  the 
immenfity  of  my  love !  Meanwhile,  I 
have  eighty  thouland  pounds,  which 

*  mall  be  laid  immediately  in  your  lap.' 
So  faying,  he  fealed  the  contract  upon 

her  lips,  and  explained  the  myftery  of 
his  laft  words,  which  had  begun  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  wonder  of  the  two  fitters. 
Sophy  was  agreeably  furprized  with  the 
account  of  his  good  fortune :  nor  was 
it,  in  all  probability,  unacceptable  to 
the  lovely  Emilia;  though,  from  this 
information,  me  took  an  opportunity  to 
upbraid  her  admirer  with  the  inflexibi- 
lity of  his  pride,  which  ((he  fcrupled 
not  to  fay)  would  have  baffled  all  the 
fuggeftions  of  his  paflion,  had  not  it 
been  gratified  by  this  providential  event. 
Matters  being  thus  happily  matured, 
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the  Iqver  begged   that  immediate  rr- 
courfe  might  be  had  to  the  church,  and 
his  happinefs  afcertained  before  night. 
But  the  bride  objected,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, to  fuch  precipitation,  being  dr- 
firous  of  her  mother's  prefence  at  the 
ceremony;  and  me  was  fccondcd  in  her 
opinion  by  her  brother's  wife.     Pere- 
grine, maddening  with  deftre,  affi 
her  with  tjie  molt  earnelt  int 
prefenting,  that  as  her  mother's  confcnt 
was  already  obtained,  there  was  i 
no  necefluy  for  a  delay,  that  m  :  • 
rallibly  make  a  dangerous  impi 
upon  his  brain  and  conititutton.      He 
fell  at  her  feet,  in  all  the  agony  of  im- 
patience; fwore  that  his  life  and  intel- 
lects would  actually  be  in  jeopardy  by 
her  refufal;  and  when  flic  attempted  to 
argue  him  out  of  his  demand,  began  to 
rave  with  fuch  extravagance,  that  Sophy 
was    frightened   into   conviction:    and 
Godfrey  enforcing  the  remonftrances  of 
his  friend,  th»  amiable  Emilia  was 
ed  into  compliance. 

After  breakfift  the  bridegroom  and 
his  companion  fet  out  for  the  Common's 
for  a  licence,  having  firft  agreed 
the  houfe  at  which  the  ceremony  mould 
be  performed,  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
bride:  and  the  permirtion  being  o* 
ed,  they  found  means  to  engage  a  cler- 
gyman, who  undertook  to  attend  thfm 
at  their  own  time  and  place.     Then  a 
ring  was  purchafed  for  the  occ;i 
and  they  went  in  fearch  of  the  lieutenant, 
with  whom  they  dined  at  a  tavern,  and 
not  only  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
fteps  they  had  taken,  but  detirrd   thit 
he  would  ftand  godfather  to  the  b 
an    employment  which   Jack    acr 
with  demo  nitrations  of  particular 
faftion  ;  till  chancing  to  look  into  the 
ftreet,  and  feeing  Cadwallader  approach 
the  door,  in  confluence  of  a  mortage 
they  had  fent  to  him  by  Pij*»i  he  de- 
clined the  office  in  favour  of  the  fenior; 
who  was  accordingly  ordained  fc. 
purpole,  on  the  fuppofition  that  luch  a 
mark  of  regard  might  facilitate  his  con- 
currence with  a  match,  which  oth. 
he  would  certainly  oppofr,  as  he  was  a 
profefled  enemy  to  wedlock,  and  as  yet 
ignorant  of  Peregrine's  inter 

After   having   congratulated    Pickle 
upon  his  fucceflion,  and  fhook  b 
friends   by  the  hand,  thr   misanthrope 
afcetl  whofe  marc  ,-\vas 

fummoned  in  fuch  a  plaguy  hurry  from 
his  dinner,  which  he  had  been  fain  to 
3  I  i  gobble 
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gobble  up  like  a  cannibal .  Our  hero  gs 
him  to  underftand,  that  they  had  ma 


jave 
made 

an  appointment  to  drink  tea  with  two 
agreeable  ladies,  and  were  unwilling 
that  he  fhould  loie  the  opportunity  of  en- 
joying an  entertainment  which  he  loved 
ib  much.  Crabtree,  flirivelling  up  his 
face  like  an  autumn  leaf  at  this  inti- 
mation, curfed  his  complaifance,  and 
fwore  they  mould  keep  their  afllgnation 
without  him,  for  he  and  letchery  had 
Ihook  hands  many  years  ago. 

The  bridegroom,  however,  likening 
him  unto  an  old  coachman,  who  ftill 
delights  in  the  fmack  of  the  whip,  and 
dropping  fome  nattering  hints  of  his 
manhood,  even  at  thefe  years,  he  was 
gradually  prevailed  upon  to  accompany 
them  to  the  place  of  rendezvous;  where,, 
fceing  ufhered  into  a  dining-room,  they 
had  not  waited  three  minutes,  when  they 
were  joined  by  the  parfon,  who  had  ob- 
ferved  the  hour  with  great  punctuality. 

This  gentleman  no  fooner  entered  the 
room,  tnan  Cadwaljader,  in  a  whifper 
to  Gauntlet,  afked  if  that  was  not  the 
cock-bawd  j  and  before  the  captain 
could  make  any  reply,  *  What  an  un- 
conicionable  whore-mafter  the  rogue 
is!'  faidhej  *  fcarce  dilcharged  from 
confinement,  and  fweetencd  with  a 
little  frelh  air,  when  he  wenches  with 
a  pimp  in  canonicals  in  his  pay.'  The 
door  again  opened,  and  Emilia  broke 
in  upon  them  with  iuch.  dignity  of 
mien,  and  divinity  of  afpecl,  as  infpired 
every  fpe&ator  with  aftonifhment  and 
admiration.  The  lieutenant,  who  had 
not  feen  her  fince  her  charms  were  ripen- 
ed into  iuch  perfection,  exprefled  his 
wonder  and  approbation  in  an  exclama- 
tion of,  *  AUd's  zooks !  what  a  glorious 

*  galley!1  and  the  miianthrope's  vifage 
was  inftantly  metamorphoied  into  the 
face  of  a  mountain  goat.   He  licked  his 
Jips  inftinclively,  fnufted   the  air,  and 
fquinted  with  a  moft  horrible  obliquity 
of  vifion. 

The  bride  and  her  fifter  being  feated, 
and  Hatchway  having  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance witji  the  former,  who  re- 
cognized him  with  particular  civility, 
Peregrine  withdrew  into  another  apart- 
ment with  his  friend  Crabtree,  to  whom 
he  imparted  the  defign  of  this  meeting; 
which  t!:e  latter  no  Iboner  underftood, 
than  he  attempted  to  retreat,  without 
making  any  other  reply  than  that  of, 

*  Pfhaw  !  rot  your  matrimony  !   can't 


'  you  put  your  neck  in  the  npofe  witfi- 
'  out  my  being  a  witnefs  of  your  folly  ?* 

The  young  gentleman,  in  order  to 
vanquifh  this  averfion,  ftepped  to  the 
door  of  the  next  room,  and  begged  the 
favour  of  fpeaking  with  Emilia,  to 
whom  he  introduced  the  tefty  old  batche- 
lor,  as  one  of  his  particular  friends,  who 
defired  to  have  the  honour  of  giving  her 
away.  The  bewitching  fmile  with  which 
fhe  received  his  falute,  and  granted  his 
requeft,  at  once  overcame  the  difappro- 
bation  of  the  mifanthrope,  who  with 
a  relaxation  in  his  countenance,  which 
had  never  been  perceived  before  that 
inftant,  thanked  her  in,  the  moft  polite 
terms  for  fuch  an  agreeable  mark  of 
diftinclion.  He  accordingly  led  her  into 
the  dining-room,  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed  without  delay  j  and  after 
the  hufband  had  afTerled  his  prerogative 
on  her  lips,  the  whole  company  faluted 
her  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Pickle. 

I  mall  leave  the  fenfible  reader  to 
judge  what  pa  fled  at  this  juncture,  with- 
in the  bofoms  of  the  new-married  cou- 
ple :  Peregrine's  heart  was  fired  with 
inexpreflible  ardour  and  impatience  j 
while  the  tranfports  of  the  bride  were 
mingled  with  a  dafli  of  diffidence  and 
apprehenfion.  Gauntlet  faw  it  would 
be  too  much  for  both,  to  bear  their  pre- 
fent  tantalizing  fituation  till  night,  with- 
out fome  amufement  to  divert  their 
thoughts ;  and  therefore  propofed  to 
pafs  part  of  the  evening  at  the  publick 
entertainments  in  Marybpne  Gardens, 
which  were  at  that  time  frequented  by 
the  beft  company  in  town.  The  fcheme 
was  relifhed  by  the  difcreet  Sophy,  who. 
faw  the  meaning  of  the  propofal,  and 
the  bride  fubmitted  to  the  perfuafion  of 
her  filter  j  fo  that,  after  tea,  two  coaches, 
were  called,  and  Peregrine  was  forcibly 
feparated  from  his  charmer  during  the 
conveyance. 

The  new-married  couple  and  their 
company  having  made  fhift  to  fpend  the 
evening,  and  fupped  on  a  flight  colla- 
tion in  one  of  the  boxes,  Peregrine's 
patience  was  almoft  quite  exhaufted  j 
and  taking  Godfrey,  ande,  he  imparted 
his  intention  to  withdraw  in  private  from 
the  fea-wit  of  his  friend  Hatchway,  who 
would  otherwiie  retard  his  blifs  with 
unfcafonable  impediments,  which,  at 
prefent,  he  could  not  poflibly  bear. 
Gauntlet,  who  fympathized  with  his  im- 
patience, undertook  to  intoxicate  the 
lieutenant 
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lieutenant  with  bumpers  to  the  joy  of   efcaped  many  jokes,  which  he  would 
the  bride,   and  in  the  mean  time  dc-    have  certainly  cracked, 
fired  Sophy  to  retire  with  his  After,  un- 
der  the  aufpices  of  Cadwallader,  who 
promifed  to  fquire  them  home. 

The  ladies  were  accordingly  condu£l- 
ed  to  the  coach  i  and  Jack  propofed  to 
the  captain,  that,  for  the  fake  of  the 
joke,  the  bridegroom  ihould  be  plied 


with  liquor,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
effectually  difable  him  from  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  good  fortune  for  one 
night  at  leaft.  Gauntlet  feemed  to  re- 
lilh  the  fcheme,  and  they  prevailed  up- 
on Pickle  to  accompany  them  to  a  cer- 
tain tavern,  on  pretence  of  drinking  a 
farewel  glafs  to  a  fmgle  life  j  there  the 
bottle  was  circulated,  till  Hatchway's 
brain  began  to  fuffer  innovation.  As 
he  had  fecured  our  hero's  hat  and  fword, 
he  felt  no  apprehenfion  of  an  elopement, 
which  however  was  effected }  and  the 
youth  haftened  on  the  wings  of  love  to 
the  arms  of  his  inchanting  bride.  He 
found  Crabtree  in  a  parlour,  waiting 
for  his  return,  and  difpoled  to  enter- 
tain him  with  a  lecture  upon  tempe- 
rance j  to  which  he  paid  very  little  at- 
tention, but  ringing  for  Emilia's  maid, 
defired  to  know  if  her  miftrefs  was 
abed.  Being  anfwered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  lent  her  up  ftairs  to  announce 
his  arrival,  undreffed  himfelf  to  a  loofe 
gown  and  flippers,  and  wifliing  the 
mifanthrope  good  night,  after  having 
defired  to  fee  him  next  day,  followed 
in  perfon  to  the  delicious  fcene,  where 
he  found  her  elegantly  diflied  out,  the 
faireft  daughter  of  chaftity  and  love. 

When  he  approached,  me  was  over- 
whelmed with  confufion,  and  hid  her 
Jovely  face  from  his  transporting  view. 
Mrs.  Gauntlet,  feeing  his  eyes  kindled 
at  the  occafion,  kifled  her  charming 
fifterj  who,  throwing  her  fnowy  arms 
about  her  neck,  would  have  detained  her 
In  the  room,  had  not  Peregrine  gently 
difengaged  her  confidante  from  her  em- 
brace, and  conduced  her  trembling  to 
the  door  j  which  having  bolted  and  bar- 
ricadoed,  he  profited  by  his  good  for- 
tune, and  his  felicity  was  perfect. 

Next  day  he  rofe  about  noon,  and 
found  his  three  friends  aflembled,  when 
he  learned  that  Jack  had  fallen  in  his 
own  fnare,  and  been  obliged  to  lie  in 
the  fame  tavern  where  he  fell  :  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  which  he  was  fo  much 
afiiamed,  that  Peregrine  and  his  wife 


M  not  lain 

under  the  imputation  of  this  difgrace* 
In  half  an  hour  after  he  came  down, 
Mrs.  Pickle  appeared  with  Sophy.blum.- 
ing  like  Aurora  or  the  goddt  : 
and  fending  foith  em.::.     » 
unparalleled:  (he  was  compliment 
on  her  change  of  fituation  by  all  pre- 
fent,  and  by  none  more  warmly  than 
by  old  Crabtree,  who  declared  himfdf 
fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  friend' 
tune,  as  to  be  almoft  reconciled  to  that 
inftitution,  againft  which   he  had  de- 
claimed during  the  beft  part  of  hu  lifr. 

An  exprefs  was  immediately  dif. 
patched  to  Mrs.  Gauntlet,  with  an  ac- 
count of  her  daughter's  marriage  j  a 
town  houfe  was  hired,  and  a  handfome 
equipage  fet  up,  in  which  the  new- mat. 
ried  pair  appeared  at  all  publick  place?, 
to  the  aftonifhment  of  our  adventurer's 
fair-weather  friends,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  world  :  for,  in  point  of 
figure,  fuch  another  couple  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  united  kingdom. 
Envy  del'paired,  and  Detraction  was 
ftruck  dumb,  when  our  hero's  new  ac- 
ceflion  of  fortune  was  configncd  to  tke 
celebration  of  publick  fame:  Em; 
trailed  the  notice  of  all  obfervers,  from 
the  pert  Templar  to  the  fovereign  him- 
f'elf,  who  was  pleafed  to  beftow  enco- 
miums upon  the  excellence  of  her  beau- 
ty. Many  perfons  of  confequence,  who 
had  dropped  the  acquaintance  of  Pere- 
grine in  the  beginning  of  his  decline, 
now  made  open  efforts  to  cultivate  hn 
friendship  anew  :  but  he  diicouraged  all 
thel'c  advances  with  the  molt  mollifying 
difdain  j  and  one  day,  when  the  noble- 
man whom  he  had  formerly  obliged 
came  up  to  him  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  the  falutation  of,  '  Your  fervant, 
'  Mr.  Pickle  !'  he  eyed  him  with  a  look 
or  ineffable  contempt ;  laying,  *  I  fup- 
'  pofe  your  lord  (hip  is  miltaken  in  your 
«  man!'  and  turned  his  he.ul  another 
way,  in  prefence  of  the  whole  court. 

When  he  had  made  a  circuit  round 
all  the  places  frequented  by  the  beau- 
monde,  to  the  utter  confufion  of  thofe 
againlt  whom  his  refentment  was  kind- 
led, paid  off  his  debts,  and  lettled  his 
money  matters  in  town,  Hatchway  was 
difmided  to  the  country,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  reception  of  his  fair  Emilia. 
In  a  few  days  after  his  departure,  the 
whole  company  (Cadwallader  himfelf 
included) 
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included)  fet  out  for  his  father's  houfr, 
and  in  their  way  took  up  Mrs.  Gaunt- 
let the  mother',  who  was  fmcerely  re- 
joiced to  fee  our  hero  in  the  capacity  of 
her  fon  in-faw.  From  her  habitation 
they  proceeded  homewards  at  an  eafy 
pace,  atidj  amidft  the  acclamations  of 


the  whole  parifli,  entered  their  own 
houfe;  where  Emilia  was  received  in 
the  mod  tender  manner  by  Mr.  Clo- 
ver's wife,  who  had  provided  every 
thing  for  her  eafe  and  accommodation, 
and  next  day  furrendered  unto  her  the 
management  of  herown  boumold  affairs* 
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ORIGINAL      PREFACE. 


HAVING  b5en  engaged  fome  time  fince  in  writing  upon  comedy, 
I  fearched  into  nature  for  the  rules  and  means  of  the  art.      This 
#udy  led  me  to  examine  if  it  were  true,  as  has  been  faid,   that  all  the 
great  ftrokes  of  ridicule  had  been  feized  by  Moliere,  and  the  poets  who 
have  followed  him. 

In  running  over  the  canvas  of  fociety,  I  thought  I  perceived,  that  In 
the  inexhauftible  combinations  of  follies  and  extravagancies  of  all  con- 
ditions, a  man  of  genius  might  Hill  find  fufficient  employment.  I  had 
even  collected  fome  obfervations  to  propofe  to  young  poets,  when  my 
friend,  M.  De  Boilli,  defire.-i  me  to  fuppiy  him  with  fome  pieces  in 
profe,  to  infert  in  the  Mercure.  Jt  came  into  my  head  to  make  ufe, 
in  a  tale,  of  one  of  the  ftiokes  in  my  collection ;  and  I  chofe,  by  way 
of  eflay,  the  ridiculous  pretenfion  of  being  loved  merely  for  one's  ft  If. 
This  tale  had  all  the  fuccefs  that  fuch  a  trifle  could  have.  My  friend 
prefTed  me  to  give  him  a  fecond,  I  propofed  to  myfelf  to  difplay  the 
folly  of  thofe  who  ufe  authority  to  bring  a  woman  to  reafon ;  and  I 
chofe  for  an  example  a  fiiltan  and  his  Have,  as  being  the  two  extr. 
of  power  and  dependence.  This  freih  eflay  alfo  fucceeded ; 
pleafed  with  having  hit  the  tafte  of  the  public  in  a  fpecies  of  writing 
which  chey  deigned  to  look  upon  as  new,  I  continued  to  exercife  in 
in  it. 

I  (hall  fay  little  concerning  the  ftyle:  when  it  is  I  that  (peak,  I  deli- 
ver myfelf  up  to  the  actual  impreffion  of  the  fentiment  or  image  which 
|  mean  to  prefent;  my  fubject  furniihes  me  with  the  manner.  When  I 
make  my  characters  fpeak,  all  the  art  J  employ  is  to  fancy  myfelf  prefcnt 
at  their  converfation,  and  to  write  down  what  I  imagine  I  hear.  In 
general,  the  moil  fimple  imitation  of  nature,  in  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage, is  what  I  have  endeavoured  in  thefe  tales :  if  they  have  not  tnis 
merit,  they  have  none. 

I  propofed,  fome  years  fince,  under  the  article  Dialogue  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia, to  banilh  the  faid  he,  and  faid  Jbey  from  lively  and 
mated  dialogue.  I  have  made  the  experiment  in  thefe  tales,  and  1 
think  it  has  fucceeded.  This  manner  of  rendering  the  narration  mor« 
rapid  is  uncouth  oniy  at  firft;  as  foon  as  we  are  accuftomed  to  it,  it 
makes  the  talent  of  reading  well  appear  with  greater  luftre, 

B  The 


£v  PREFACE. 

The  fuccefs  which  the  {lory  of  Soliman  has  had  upon  the  ftage,  a§ 
treated  by  a  gentleman  who  writes  with  much  eafe  and  elegance,  per. 
mits  me  to  hope- that  the  fame -life  will  be  made  of  fome  of  thefe  little 
pi  lire*  of  human  lifir;  and  for  the  future  I  (hall  employ  myfelf  (as  I 
have  done  in  the  three  new  tales,  The  Good  Hufband,  The  ConnoiiTeur$ 
and  School  of  Fathers)  in  chufing  flories  eafy  to  be  brought  upon  the 
ftage,  in  order  to  give  authors  lefs  trouble. 
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MORAL      TALES. 


VOLUME    THE    FIRST, 


ALCIBIADES;     OR,     SELF. 


ATURE     and    fortune 
7  feemed  to  have  confpired 
N    (^     towards   the  happinefs  of 
*       }>  Alcibiades.     Riches,   ta- 
Sft-'      s^      lents,    perfon,    birth,  the 
flower  of  youth,  and   of 
health  ;  what  titles  for  the  poffeflion  of 
every  foppery !   Alcibiades  had  but  one : 
he  wanted  to  be  loved  for  bimfelf  on\y.. 
From   the  lighteft  coquette  up  to  tne 
greateft    prude,  he    had   feduccd  every 
female  in  Athens— but,  in  loving  him, 
was  it  really  blmfdf  that  they  loved? 
This  whimfical  piece  of  delicacy  feized 
him  one  morning  as  he  was  juil  come 
from  paying  his  court  to  a  prude  :  this 
is  the  moment  for  reflection.     Alcibia- 
des's  thoughts  turned  upon  what  is  call-, 
ed  the  fentim£tttetlt  the  metapbyjlcks  of 
love.     *  I   am  a  pretty  fool,'  laid  he, 
to  throw  away  my  attention  on  a  wo- 
man who  perhaps  loves  me  only  for 
her  own  fake  !  I  will  know  the  truth 
of  it,  by  all  the  gods  !  and  if  that  be 
the  cafe,  fhe  may  look  out  among  our 
prize-fighters   toi   a  lover  to  ferve  in 
my  place.1 
The  charming  prude,   according   to 
cuftom,  ftill  oppofed  ibme  feeble  rehft- 
ance  to  the  defires  of  Alcibiades.     It 
was  a  dreadful    affair!  flie  could   not 
even  think  of  it  without  blufhing!  it 
was  neceffary  to  be  fmitten  as  deeply  as 
flie  was,  in  order  to  come  to  fuch  a  re- 
folution!     She  could  have  wifhed  for  all 
the  world  that  he  were  lefs  young  and 
lefs  prelling!  Alcibiades  took  her  at  her 
word.     «  I  perceive,  Madam/  faid  he, 
one  day,  c  that   thefe  compliments  coit 
*  you  dear.     Well,  I  am  determined  to 


give  you  a  proof  of  the  moft  perfect 
love.     Yes,  I  conlei.t,  fmce  \ 
have  it  fo,  that  oui 
united,  and  I  give  you  m 
I  will  aflc  nothing  ir 
Th?   pi-ude  commended  this  r< 
tlon  with  an  air  fufHciciu  to  have  de- 
Itroyed  it.     Alcibiades,  hov. 
to  the  text.      She  wa 
piqued  j  but  was 
The  day  follov. 

which  the    molt   enchanting   cli): 
cc-.! Id  atfbid  was   nude-  ult 
1'ivelinefs  of  dtfire  fpaii. 
a  voluptuous  negliginc 
fliehtett   covejin^,  tlu-  :rable 

dilbrder,  every  thing  about  : 
Alcibiades  to  forget  h:  per- 

ceived the    Ihrue. 
faid  he  to  her,  '  M 
h.ive  I  now  to  g.im  o> 
plainly  t'.:r  : 

trial,  and  I  am  glad  i  ilc- 

licacy  of  my  ic: 

.;•?*» 

fo  thin  and  trani; 
of  wh  eh  pi. 
formed  her  throne  j  your  beauty  , 

i  -y  how  many  encmir 
to  lubdue !    UlyM'cs  could   not 
efcaped  them  j   HtrcuKs  would 
fallen  before  them.     I   will  be 
than  Ulyfil-s,  and  lefs  frail  : 
cules.     Vts,  I  will  convince 
the  lingle  pleafure  of  loving  can  take 
place  of  all  other  pleafures." — •'  x. 
are    a   charming  cix-aturc,'  faid  lliej 
and   I  may  pride  mylelf  in 
very  extraordinary  lover!   ill  I  d 
is,  leftyourpaflionlhould 
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«  e4  fcy  it's  rigour.' — '  On  the  contra- 
'  ry,'  interrupted  Aicibiades  brilkly, 
«  it  will  only  become  the  more  ardent.' 
•T*  But,  my  dear  child,  you  are  voungj 

*  there  are  moments  when  we  are  not 
'  matters   of  ourfelves ,  and  I    mould 
'  think  your  fidelity  in  great  danger,  if 
<  1  were  to  deliver  y.,u  up  to  your  de- 
'  fires.' — «  33e  eafy,  Madam,  I  will  be 

*  anfwerable  for  every  thing.     If  I  can 
'  conquer  my  defires,  towards  you,  who 
'  is  there  towards  whom  I  (hall  not  be 
'  mafter  of  them  ?'-— '  You  promife  me, 
'  at  leaft,'  laid   flu,  « that  if  they  be- 
'  come  too  violent,  you  Will  fairl>  con- 
'  fefs  it?     Do    not  let   any  miltaken 

*  bafhfulnefs    reftrain   you.      Do  not 
'  pique  yourfclf"  on  keeping  your  word 

*  with  me:  there  is  nothing  I  would  not 

*  fooner  pardon  you,  than  an  inftance 
'  of  infidelity.  V-'«.  Yes,  Madam,  I  will 
*'  confe!s  my  weaknefs  to  you  with  the 
*'  gfeateit  iincerity  in  the  woii'd,  whtn- 
'  ever  I  am  ready  to  yield  to  it:  bu^ 
f  fuffer  me,  at  leaft,    to    try  my  own 
<  ftrength  $  I  feel  that  it  will  yet  go  a 

*  great  way,  and  I  hope  that  love  vvUl, 

*  give  me  ne\v  force/     The  priK 
now  cmite  enraged  ;  but,  withou  t  giving 
herfelr  the  lye,  me  could  not  complain. 
She  ftill  checked  herfelf,  in  hopes  that 
on  a  new  trial  Alclbirules  v/ou'k' 
\vay.     He  received    the  day   after,  as 
foon  as  he  awoke,  a  billet  conceived  in 
thefe  terms. 


«  not  know  you  ?  I  perceive  that  I  have 
'  required  too  much  of  you  }  I  am  fenfi- 
'  ble  that  it  is  both  imprudent  and  cruel 
'  to  impofe  fuch  hard  terms  on  you/ 
As  (he  ipoke  thefe  words  with  the  moft 
touching  air  in  the  world,  Aicibiades 
threw  himfelf  at  her<feet.     «  I  am  very 
unhappy,    Madam,'  faid  he,  «  if  you 
have  not  a  fufficient  efteem  for  me,  to 
believe  me  capable  of  attaching  myielf 
fc>  you  by  the  ties  of  fentiment  only! 
After  all,   of  what  have  I  deprived 
myfelf  ?  Of  that  which  is  a  dishonour 
to  love.     I  blufli  to  fee  that  you  let 
a.ny  value  on  luch  a  facnnce.     But 
were  it  as  great  as  you  imagine  it,  I 
Ihould  but  have  the  more  glory.'— 
*  No,  my  dear   Aicibiades/    laid   the 
prude,  giving  him  at  the  fame  time  her 
hand,  *"I  wi/h  not  for  a  facrifice  that 
colls  you  ib  dear  :   I  am  too  well  af- 
fured,  and  too  much  pleafed,  with  the 
pure  and  delicate  love  you  have  fo 
fully  te(tified  for  me.     Be  happy  j  I 
confent  to  it.' — <  I  am  fo,  Madam,* 
ried  he,  *  in  the  pleafure  of  living  for 
you.     Ceafe  to  fufpecT:  and  complain 
of  me ;  you  fee  before  you  the  moft 
faithful,  moft  tender, 'and  moftrefpecl:- 
ful  of  lovers.' — «  And  the   foolifh- 
eft!'  interrupted  fhe,  drawing  the  cur- 
tains roughly,  and  calling  to  her  flaves. 
Aicibiades  rallied  OXT!  :u  a  rage,  to  find 
that  he  had  been  loved  only  like  another 
man,   and  fully  refolved  never  more  to 


'  T  Have  pafled  a  moR  cruel  night 
'  JL  '  come  to  fee  me  ! 
*  without  you !' 

He  arrives  at  the  prude's.     Her  win- 
dow-curtains  were   but  half  open:    a 
gentle  day  ftole  into  the  apartment  on 
waves  of  purple.  The  prude  was  yet  in 
a  bed    ftrewed  with  rofes.      *  Come,' 
iaid  flie  to  him,  with  a  plaintive  voicej, 
come,  and  eaie  my  inquietudes.     A 
frightful  dream  has  dilturbed  me  all 
night.     I  thought  I  faw  you  at  the 
feet  of  a  rival.     Oh  !  I  fhudder  at  it 
even  yet  [   I  have  already  told  you, 
Aicibiades,  that  I  cannot  liye  under 
the  appreheniions  of  your  proving  un- 
faithful j  my  misfortune  would  be  the 
more  cutting,  as  I  fiiould  myfelf  be 
the  caule ;  and  I  would  at  lealt  have 
nothing  to  reproach  rayfelf.     It  is  in 
vain  for  you  to  piomife  me  that  you 
will    fubdue  yourlelf  j    you  are  too 
young  to  b«  able  to  do  fo  long.  Do  i 


fee  a  woman  who  had  taken  him  merely 
for  her  own  pleafure.     *It  is  not  thus,* 
I  cannot  live    faid  he,  *  that  we  love  in  the  age  of  in- 

*  nocence  j  and  if  the  young  Glycerium 

*  mould  feel  for  rne  what  her  eyes  feem 
'  to  declare,  I  am  very  certain  it  muft 

*  be  love  in  it's  utmoll  purity/ 
Glycerium,  jurl  fifteen  years,  began 

already  to  excite  the  wimes  of  the  hand- 
i'omeft  young  men.  Let  ws  form  to 
ourfelves  the  image  of  a  rofe-bud  ju(t 
opening  j  fuch  were  the  freflmefs  and, 
fplendor  of  her  beauty. 

Aicibiades  preiented  himfelf,  and  his 
rivals  difappeared.  It  was  not  yet  the 
cuftom  at  Athens  to  marry,  in  order  to 
hate  and  defpiie  one  another  the  next 
dayj  but  they  gave  the  young  folks 
time,  before  wedlock,  to  fee  and  con- 
verfe  with  each  other  with  a  becoming 
freedom  :  the  young  ladies  did  not  com- 
mit the  care  of  their  virtue  to  their 
guardians  j  they  were  difcreet  of  them- 
ielves.  Modefty  did  not  begin  to  make 
a  feeble  refinance,  till  after  it  was 

robbed 
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robbed  of  the  honours  of  vi&ory.  Gly- 
cerium''s  made  the  handfomeft  defence. 
Alcibiades  omitted  nothing  to  furprize 
or  win   her.     He   extolled   the  young 
Athenian     lady    for    her  talents,  her 
graces,  her  beauty  j   he  made  her  per- 
ceive, in  every  thing  /he  faid,  a  refine- 
ment (he  never  meant  to  give  it,  and  a 
delicacy  of  which  fhe  had  not  fo  much 
as   thought.     What  a  pity,  that  with 
fo  many   charms  (he  was  not  endued 
•witha  lenQble  heart !    *  I'  adore  you,' 
fakf  he  to  her ;  '  and  I  am  happy  if  you 
love  me!     Do  not   be  afraid  to  tell 
me  fo:  an  ingenuous  candour  is  the 
virtue  peculiar  to  your  age.     It  is  in 
vain  that  they  have  given  the  name 
of  prudence  to   difllmuiatio,n  :    that 
beautiful   mouth  is  not  made  to  dif- 
guile  the  fentirhenrs  of  your  heart; 
let  it  rather  be  the  organ   of  Love, 
fince  it  was  for  himfelf  that  he  formed 
it.' — *  If  you  would  have  me  be  iin- 
cere,'  replied  Glycerium,  with  a  mo- 
lefty  mingled  with  tendernefs,  *  con- 
trive at  lealt  that  I  may  be  fo  with- 
out bluihiag.     I  would  not  difguife 
the  fentiments  of  my  heart,  neither 
would    I    violate  my   duty }  and    I 
mould   betray  either  the  one  or   the 
other,  if  I  were  to  fay  more.'     Gly- 
cerium wilhed  that  their  marriage  fhould 
be   agreed   upon  before    me  explained 
herfelf.     Alcibiades  wanted  her  to  ex- 
plain hedelf  before  they  tt)ould  think 
of  marriage.     «  It  will  be  a  fine  time, 
indeed,'  faid  he,    '  to   allure   me  of 
your  love,  when  marriage  mall  have 
made  it  a  duty,  and  I  (hall  have  re- 
duced  you  to  the  necelfity  of  coun- 
terfeiting:  it  is   now   that  you    are 
free,  that  it  would  pleafe  me  to  hear 
from  that  mouth  the  difmterefted  cqn- 
fellion  of  a  natural  and  pure  fenti- 
ment.' — '  Well,    then,    bo   content, 
and  reproach  me  not  with  wanting  a, 
feniible  heart;   it  has  at  lead  been  fo 
lince  I  have  feen  you.     I  efttem  you 
iufficiently  to  truit  you  with  the  fe- 
cret   of   my  heart  ;   but   now  it  has 
efcaped  me,  1  aik  one  favour  of  you: 
it  is,  not  to  requeit  any  more  private 
interviews,  till  you  have  adjuded  the 
affair  with  thole  on  whom  1  depend." 
The   contelftun  which  Alcibiades  had 
jud  obtained  would   have  compleated 
the  happinefs  of  any  other,  lei's  diffi- 
cult, lover;  but  his  whim  dill  polTeifed 
him.     He  wanted   (till  to  fee  whether 
he  was  Joved  tor  birnfglf.     «  I  will  not 


*  conceal  from  you,*    (aid  he,   e  that 
'  the  offer  which  I  am  going  to  make, 
'  may  not  be  attended   with  fuccefs. 

*  Your  relations  receive  me  with  a  cold 

*  civility,  which   I  fhould  have  taken. 

*  for  a  difmiffion,  if  the  pleafure  I  have 

*  in  feeing  you  had  not  overcome  my 
'  delicacy;   but  if  I  oblige  your  father 

*  to    explain    himfelf,    there    will    no 
'  longer  be  any  room  for  differabli"g. 

*  He  is  a  member  of  the  Areopagus : 

*  Socrates,  the  mod  virtuous  of  men, 
'  is  there  fufpected  and  odious;   lam 
'  the   friend  and  difciple  of  Socrates, 

*  and  I   greatly  fear   that   the   hatred 
'  they    have  for    him    may  extend  to 
'  me.      My    apprehenfions,    perhaps, 

*  carry    me  too  far;    but,   at  laft,  :f 
'  your  father  facrifice  us   to    his  polU 
'  ticks, .if  he  refutes  to  give  me  your 

*  hand,  what  do  you  determine  to  do  ?' 
•r— '  To  be  unhappy,'  replied  Giyceri- 
ii m  ;  '  and  to  fubmit  to  my  deitiny.'— • 
'   You  will   fee  me  then  no  more  ?'-— 
'  If  they  forbid  me  to  fee  you.  I  mult 

*  obey." — (  You  will  obey,  then,  aiio, 

*  if  they   propofe   another  hufband  to 
'  you?' — -I   fhall    become   the  victim 

*  of  my  duty.' — -*  And  out  of  duty, 

*  likewise,  you  will  love  the  hufband 
«  they  mail  chufe  for  you?' — *  I  mall 
'  endeavour  not  to  hate  him.  But  what. 

*  queiiions   you    put    to   me!       What 

*  would   you  think  of  me  yourfelf,  if 

*  I  entertained  any  other  fentiments'* 
-•-•*  4That  you  loved  me  as  you  ought 

*  to  love  me/—'  It  is   too  true  that  I 
1  do    love    you.'— •-*   No,  Glycerium! 

*  Love  knows  no  law  ;  he  is  above  ail 

*  obftacks  :  but,  to  do  you  juttice,  this 

*  fentiment  is   too  great  for  your  age, 

*  It  requires  firm  and  courageous  fouls, 
1  whom   difficulties   animate,   aud  ilK 
'  fortune  does  not  fhock.    Such  a  paf- 

*  fion,   I  conft-fs,  is  rare.    To  wifh  for 

*  an  eiiate,  a  name,  and  a  fortune,  at 
'  one's  difpofai  ;    to  throw  one's  lelf, 

*  in  fhort,  into  the  arms  of  a  huiband; 

*  to  protect  one  again  (I  one's  parents  \ 
(  this  is  what  is  now  called  love,  biu 
'  what  I  call  adelire  of  independence/ 
— {  Tnis   is  dov;nright  tyranny,'  faici 
Qiycei'mm,    with   tears    in   her   eyes, 
1   to    add    injury    to     reproaches  \     I 

*  have  faid  nothing  to   you   but  what 
'  was  tender  and  honed.     Cud  I   ba- 

*  lance   one  m •>tiir;nt   to    facrifice   my 

*  lovers,  to  you  ?  J>'d  i  heiitate  to  con-. 

*  fefs  to  you  your  .   lau.ph  ?    vViiat  is. 

<  it  V<JM  aik  farther  of  me  ?'•—»*  I  afk  of 
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*  you,*  faid  he,  <  to  fwear  a  conftancy 
'  to  me  pr^of  af.imc  everything;  to 
'  fwear  to  me,   th  t  \-<>u  wil!  be  mine, 
'  whatever  hippt:ns;     ml  thai,  vou  will 
'  he  onlv  irvne.' — •    Indeed.   Si,'  f.iid 
fhe,  '  that  is  wh-.t  I  will  never  do.'— 
«  Indeed,  Matlam,  I  ought  to  have  ex- 
'  pe6U"i  th.s  anlwer,  and  I  blufh  that  I 

*  )nv<?  expofed  mvfelf  t s  it.'     At  thefe 
words  he  retired,  transported  with  anger, 
ar.d  faying  to  himftlf,  *  I  wis  well  fet 
<  to     01  k  to  fall  in  love  with  a  child, 
'  who  has  no  foul,  and  whofe  heart  dif- 

*  pofes  of  iifelf  only  by  the  advice  of 
'  her  parents '' 

There  was  in  Athens  a  young  widow 
•who  appeared  inconfolable  for  the  lofs 
of  her  huiband.  Alcihiades  paid  her, 
as  all  the  world  did,  his  firft  devoirs, 
with  that  grave  air  which  decorum  en- 
joins towards  perfons  atflifted.  The 
widov.-  found  a  feniible  confolation  in  the 
difcourfes  of  this  difciple  of  Socrates, 
and  Alcihiades  an  incxpreflible  charm 
in  the  tears  oi  the  widow.  Their  mo- 
ral difcourfes,  however,  grew  more  live- 
ly every  day.  They  joined  in  praifes 
on  the  good  qualities  of  the  deceafed, 
and  agreed  as  to  his  bad  ones.  He 
\vas  the  honeiteft  man  in  the  world  1  but 
his  understanding,  ftriftly  fpeaking, 
was  but  ordinary.  He  had  a  prerty 
good  figure,  but  without  elegance  or 
grace:  full  of  attention  and  care,  but 
his  afhduity  was  tirefome.  In  mort, 
me  was  in  defpair  for  having  loft  fo 
good  a  huiband,  but  fully  refolved  not 
to  take  a  fecond.  '  What!'  laid  Al- 
cibiades,  *  at  your  age  renounce  ma- 
«  trimony!' — '  I  confeis  to  you,"  faid 
the  widow,  l  that  as  averfe  as  I  am  to 

*  fluvery,  yet  liberty  frightens  me  as 
4  much.    At  my  age,  delivered  up  to  my 

*  own  guidance,  and  being  quite  inde- 

*  pendent,  what  will  become  of  me !' 
Aicibiades  failed  not  to  infmuate,  that 
between  the  bondage  of  matrimony  and 
the  abandoned  Rate  of  widowhood,  there 
was  a  middle  path;    and  that  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  decorums,  nothing  in  the  world 
was  eafier  to  be  reconciled  to  them  than 
a  tender  attachment.     She  was  ftartled 
at  the  proportion ;  (he  had  rather  die! 

*  Die  at  the  age  of  loves  and  graces  P  It 
was  eafy  to  mow  the  ridiculoufnefs  of 
fuch  a  projeft,  and  the  widow  dreaded 
nothing  fo  much  as  ridicule.    It  was  re- 
folved,  therefore,   that  fhe  mould  not 
die  j  it  was   already  decided,  that  me 
could  not  even  live  without  being  pro. 


tefted  by  fomebody;  this  fomebody 
could  be  only  a  lover;  and,  withoutpre- 
judice,  (he  knew  no  man  more  worthy 
th.n  Alcibiades  to  pleafe  and  attach 
her.  He  redoubled  his  afliduities  :  at 
firft  fhe  complained  of  them  ;  m  a  mort 
time  fhe  accu domed  herfelf  to  them  ;  at 
length  fhe  afked  the  meaning  of  them; 
and  to  avoid  all  imprudence,  they  fettled 
matters  decently. 

Alcibiades  was  now  at  the  pinnacle 
of  his  defires.     It  was  neither  the  plea- 
fures  of  love,   nor  the  advantages   of 
matrimony,  that  were  to  be  loved  in  him  j 
it  was  he  himfelf,  at  lealt  he  imagined 
fo.     He  triumphed  over  the  grief,  pru- 
dence, and  pride  of  a  woman,  who  re- 
quired nothing    in   return   but   fecrefy 
and   love.     The  widow,  on    her   fide, 
plumed  herfelf  on  holding  under  her  do- 
minion the  object  or*  the  jealoufy  of  all  the 
beauties  of  Greece.     But  how  few  per- 
fons know  how  to  enjoy  without  a  con- 
fidante !    Alcibiades,  while  a  lover  in 
fecret,  was  only  a  common  lover  like 
another  man ;  and  the  greateft  triumph 
is  no  farther  pleafmg,  than  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  publick.     An  author  has 
faid,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  in  a  fine 
country,  if  we  have  no  one  whom  we 
can  lay  to,  *  What  a  fine  country !'  The 
widow  found   in  like  manner,  that  it 
was  not  fnfficient  to  hive  Alcibiades  for 
a  lover,  if  fhe  could  not  tell  any  one, 
*  I  have  Alcibiades  for  a  lover.'     She 
communicated  it,  therefore,    in   confi- 
dence, to  an  intimate  friend,  who  com- 
municated it  again  to  her  lover,  and  he 
to  all  Greece.     Alcibiades,  aftonifhed 
that  his  adventure  was  become  publick, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  the  wi- 
dow of  it,  who  accufed  him  of  indifcre- 
tion.     f  If  I  were  capable  of  any  fuch 
thing,'  faid  he,  «  I  fhould  fuffer  thofe 
reports  to  prevail,  which  I  had  been 
defuous  of  propagating;   but  I  wifh 
for  nothing  fo  much  as  to  ftifle  them. 
Let  us  be  upon  our  guard;    let  us 
avoid  meeting  in  publick;  and  when- 
ever accident  may  happen  to  bring  us 
together,  be  not  offended  at  the  ftrange 
and  carelefs  air  I  fhall  affe6l  towards 
you.'     The  widow  received  all  this 
)«t   very  indifferently.      *  I  perceive, 
indeed,'  faid  me,  *  that  you  will  be 
the  more  at  eafe  for  it:  afliduities  and 
attention  confine  you  too  much,  and 
you  afk  nothing  better  than  the  power 
of  wandering.    But  for  me,  what  fort 
of  a  countenance  would  ypu  have  me- 

*  put 
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f  put  on?     I  know  not  how  to  aft  the 
coquette :  weary  of  every  thing  in  your 
abfence,  penfive  and  embanufied  be- 
fore you,   I  mall  have  the  appearance 
of  being  trifled  with}  and,  in  fac~l, 
perhaps  fhall  be  fo.     If  they  are  per- 
fuaded  that  you  poflefs  me,  there  is 
no  remedy:  the  world   is  not  to  be 
brought   back.     Where  will  be  the 
good,  then,  of  this  pretended  myftery  ? 
We  mall  have  the  appearance,  you  of 
f  a  difengaged  lover,   I  of  a  fprfaken 
'  miftrefs/     This  anlwer  from  the  wi- 
dow furprized  Alcibiades :  her  conduct 
compleated  his  aftonimment.    Day  after 
day  (he  gave  herfelf  greater  freedoms 
and  liberty:   at  any  publick  fhow  (he 
expe£led  that  he  fhould  be  feated  be- 
hind her,  and  that  he  mould  hand  her 
fo  the  temple,  and  be  of  the  party  in  her 
•walks  and  fuppers.     She  aftefted  above 
all  things  to  have  him  among  her  rivals  j 
and  intht  midftof  them  it  was  her  plea - 
fure  that  he  mould  fee  nobody  but  her: 
ihe  commanded  him  in  an  abfoiute  tone 
pf  voice,  viewed  him  with  an  eye  of  myf- 
tery, fmiled  at  him  with  an  air  of  mean- 
ing, and  whifpered  him  in  the  ear  with 
that  familiarity  which  betrays  to  the 
world  the  conr.eclion  there  is  between 
two'perfons.     He  faw  plainly  that  f}ie 
led  him  every  where  like  a  (lave  chained 
to  her  car.     *  I  have  taken  airs  for  fen- 
timents,'  fa  id  he,  with  a  fighj  l  it  is 
not  myfelf  that  me  loves  j  it  is  the 
glory  of  having  conquered  me;  file 
would  defpife  me  if  fhe  had  no  rivals. 
Let  me  teach  her,  that  vanity  is  un- 
worthy to  fix  love.' 
The  envy  of  the  philofophers  could 
not  forgive  Socrates,  that  he  taught  no- 
thing in  publick  but  truth  and  virtue: 
they  preferred  every  day  to  the  Areopa- 
gus the  heavielt  complaints  againlt  this 
dangerous  citizen.    Socrates,  employed 
in  doing  good,  let  them  fay  all  the  harm 
of  him  they  thought  proper;  but  Alci- 
biades, devoted  to  Socrates,  oppofed  his 
enemies.     He  pvefented  himfelf  before 
the   magistrates;    he  reproached   them 
\vithlifteningtobafeperfbns,  and  coun- 
tenancing importers  ;  and  Ipoke  of  his 
matter  as  the  jufteft  and  wileft  of  mor- 
Enthufiafm  creates  eloquence :  in 
the  conferences  which  he  hnd  with  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Areopagus,  in 
prefence  of  the  wife  of  the  judge,  he 
ipoke  with  fo  much  fweetnefs  and  vehe- 
mence, with  fo  much  fenle  and  reafon, 
his  beauty  glowed  with  a  fire  fo  noble 
juid.  affe&ing,  that  ihis  virtuous  woman 


was  affecled  to  the  bottom  of  her  foul. 
She  took  her  perturbation  for  admira- 
tion.   *  Socrates,'  faid  fheto  her  fpou  .-, 
is  really  a  divine  man,  if  he  makes 
luch  dJiciples.     I   am   charmed  with 
the  eloquence  of  this  young  man,  it 
is  impollible  to  hear  him  without  im- 
provement.1     The    magistrate,    who 
•was  far  from  doubling  the  piudence  of 
his   wife,    informed  Alcibiudes  of  the 
praifes    me   beftowed  on   him.      Alci- 
biades was  pleafed  with  them,  and  a  iked 
the  hufband's  permifiion  to  eul  ivute  the 
efteem  of  his  wife.     The  good  man  in- 
vited him   to  his  houfe.     *  My  wife,'' 
faid  he,  '  is  a  philofopher  too,  and  I 
'  fhall  be  very  glad  to  fee  you  deputing 
{  together.'     Rhodope  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  this  refpeclable  matron)  prided 
herfelf,  indctci,  on  her  plnloibphy;   and 
that  of  Socrates  from  the  mouth  ot  Al- 
cibiades  pleafed  her  more  and  more.     I 
forgot  to  mention,  that  (he  was  of  that 
age   in  which  women  are  part   being 
pretij,  but  in  which  they  may  itill  be 
reckoned  hau.lfime\   in   which  perhaps 
they  are  a  little  lels  lovely,  but  in  which 
they  know  better  how  to  love.     Alci- 
biades paid  his  devoirs  to  her.      She 
diilrufted  neither  him  nor  herfe  f.    The 
ftudy  of  wifdom  filled  up  ail  their  con- 
verfations ;   rhe  leflbns  of  Socrates  pafT- 
ed   from   the  foul  of  Aktbifides   into 
that  of  Rhodope,  and  in  their  paflage 
gathered  new  charms:  it  w.^.s  i  rivulet 
of  pore  water  running  over  flowers. 
Rhodope  pecame  everyday  more  chang- 
ed :    me  accustomed  herfelf  to  define, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Socrates, 
wifdom  and  virtue,  truth  and  jullice. 
Friendship  came  in  it's  turn;  and,  after 
examining   it's  eilence,'  '  I   mould  be 
glad,'  faid  Rhodope,  {  to  know  what 
difference    Socrates    makes    between 
love  and  friendship  ?' — <  Though  So- 
crates   is   not  one  of  thofe  philofo- 
phers,'  replied  Aicibiades,  c  who  a- 
nalyfe  every  thing,  yet  hediftinguifhes 
three  forts   of   love:    the  one  giois 
and  bale,  which   is   common  to  us 
with  other  animals;    that  is  to  fay, 
the  impuke  of  nectlfity,  and  the  re- 
Jiih    of   pleafure.      '1'he    other   pure 
and  celeitial,  by  which  we  approach 
the  gods;  this  is  the  moll  ardent  and, 
tender  friendship.    Laltly,  the  third, 
which  participates  of  the  two    firft, 
prelerves  the  medium  between  the  gods 
and   the  brutes,  and  feems  the  moft 
natural  to  man  \  this  is  the  union  of 
fouls,  cemented  by  that  of  the  fenfes. 
'  Socrates 
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«  Socrates  gives  the  preference  to  the 
poor  charm  of  friendship:   but  us  he 
thinks  it  no  crime  in  nature  to  contain 
fpirit  united  to  matter,  ib  he  thinks 
it  none  in  man  to  favour  ot  this  mix- 
ture in  his  inclinations  and  pleafures. 
Above  all,   when   Nature  has  taken 
pains  to  unite   a   fine   perlbn  with  a 
fine  foul,  he  would  have  us  refpecl 
the  work  of  Nature;    for  -  how   ill- 
favoured   Socrates    may   be    :iimfelf, 
he  does  jultice  to  beauty.    If  he  knew, 
for  example,  with  whom  I  hold  thefe 
difcourfes  concerning   philoibphy,   I 
make  no  doubt  but  he  would  reproach 
me    for   having   fo   ill  employed  my 
lefTons.'— '  A  truce  with    your  gal- 
lantry,' interrupted  Rhodope,  '  I  am 
talking  to  a  fage ;  and  young  as  he  is, 
my  wifti  is,  that  he  wcuki  inftrucl, 
and  not  flatter  me!     Let  us  return  to 
the  principles  of  your  mailer.      He 
permits   love,   you  fay,   but  does  he 
know  it's  er<  ors  and  excefles  ?' — '  Yes, 
Madam,  as  he  knows  ti»jfe  <fclrun- 
kennefs,  and  nevcrthelefs  allows  the 
ufe  of  wine.'—*  The  comparifon  is 
not  juft>'   faid  Rhodope  j  *  we  may 
chufe  our  wines,  and  moderate  the  ufe 
of  them :  have  we  the  fame  liberty  in 
love?  It  is  without  choice  or  meafure.' 
— *  Yes,  without  doubt/  rejoined  Al- 
cibiades, *  in  a  man  without  morals  or 
principles ;    but   Socrates   begins  by 
making  men  wile  and  virtuous,  and 
it  is  to  them  only  that  he  permits  love. 
He  well   knows  that  they  will  love 
nothing  but  what  is  honeit,  and  there 
we  run  no  rifk  of  loving  to  excefs. 
The  mutual  inclination  of  two  virtu- 
ous fouls  cannot  but  render  them  (till 
more  virtuous.'    Every  anfwer  of  Al- 
cibiades  removed  fome  difficulty  in  the 
mind  of  Rhodope,  and  rendered  her  in- 
clination for  him  more  infinuating  and 
rapid.     There  remained  now  only  con- 
jugal fidelity,  and  there  was  the  Gor- 
<iian  knot.     Rhodope  was  net  one  of 
thole  with  whom  one  might  cut  it,  there 
was  a  necefiity  for  undoing  it  for  her; 
Alcibiades  founded  her  at  a  diftance. 
As  they  were  one  day  on  the  fubje<5l  of 
fociety;    <  Necedity,'  faid   Alcibiades, 
has  united  mankind,  common  intereft 
has  regulated  their  duties,   and  the 
abufes  of  them  have  produced  laws. 
.All  this  is  facrecl  j  but  ail  this  is  fo- 
reign to  our  foul.     As  men  are  con- 
nected but  externally,  the  mutual  du- 
ties which  they  hnpo'fe  upon  each  other 


pafs  not  beyond  the  furface.  Nature 
alone  is  the  legillatreis  oi  the  heart : 
me  alone  can  infpire  with  gratitude, 
friendfhip,  love.  Sentiment  cannot  be 
a  duty  by  inititution.  Thence  comes 
it,  for  example,  that  ;n  marriage 
we  can  neither  promife  nor  require 
any  more  than  corporal  attachment.* 
Ihodope,  who  had  reliOitd  the  princi- 
ple, was  terrified  at  the  confequence, 
What,'  faid  Hie,  '  could  I  have  pro- 
mifed  my  hulb'and  only  to  behave  as 
if  I  loved  him  !' — '  What  elle  was  it 
in  your  power  to  promife  him  ?"•— 
To  love  him  in  reality,'  replied  me, 
n  a  very  indeterminate  tone  of  voice. 
He  has  promifed  you,  then,  in  his  iurn? 
to  be  not  onl\  am  able,  I  ut  of  all 
men  the  moft  amiable  in  your  eyes  P1— 
He  has  promifed  me  to  do  all  in  hi? 
power  towards  it,  and  he  keeps  his 
word.' — *  Very  well,  you  alfo  do  all 
in  your  power  to  love  him  only:  yet 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  you 
are  lure  of  fnccefs.1 — '  This  is  fright- 
ful phiiofophy !'  cried  Rhodope.-— 
Happily,  Madam,  it  is  not  fo  fright- 
ful :  there  would  be  too  many  crimi- 
nals, if  conjugal  love  were  an  enTen- 
ti.il  duty.'—'  What,  Sir!  do  you 
doubt  it?' — *  I  doubt  nothing,  Ma- 
dam! but  my  franknefs  may  difpleafe 
you,  and  I  do  not  fee  you  difpoied  to, 
imitate  it.  I  thought  I  was  {peaking 
to  a  philofopher,  but  I  find  I  was, 
fpeaking  only  to  a  woman  of  a  lively 
genius.  I  retire,  confounded  at  my 
mistake;  but  I  would  give  you  at 
parting  an  inftance  of  fmcerity.  I 
believe  I  have  morals  as  pure,  as  ho- 
ned, as  the  moil  virtuous  woman ;  I 
know,  too,  full  as  well  as  (he,  to  what 
the  honour  and  religion  of  an  oath  en- 
gages us ;  I  know  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  crime  of  violating  them  : 
however,  had  I  married  a  thoufand 
women,  I  Should  not  have  reproach- 
ed myfelf  in  the  leail  for  thinking  you 
alone  handfomer,  andathouiand  times 
more  amiable,  than  thefe  thoufand 
women  put  together.  According  to 
you,  in  order  to  be  virtuous,  we  mult 
have  neither  heart  nor  eyes  ;  I  congra- 
tulate you  on  being  arrived  at  luch  a 
degree  of  perfection !' 
This  difcourfe,  pronounced  with  a 
tone  of  vexation  and  anger,  left  Rho- 
dope in  an  aftonifhment  from  which  fhe 
had  fome  difficulty  to  recover.  From, 
that  time  Alcibiades  difcontinued  his 
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rifits.  She  had  difcovered  in  his  adieus 
a  warmer  intereit  than  that  occafioned 
by  the  heat  of  the  difpute  ;  (he  perceived 
on  her  own  fide,  that  the  lofs  of  his  phi- 
lofophical  conferences  was  not  what  (he 
regretted  moft.  A  diflike  of  every  thing, 
a  difguft  to  herfelf,  a  fecret  repugnance 
to  the  attentions  of  her  h'.iiband ;  laftly, 
the  confufion  and  blufhes  which  the 
name  alone  of  Alcibiades  created.  All 
thefe  things  made  her  dread  the  danger 
of  feeing  him  again  ;  and  yet  (he  burned 
with  the  defire  of  feting  him  once  more. 
Her  hu(band  brought  him  back  to  her. 
As  (he  had  given  him  to  underftand, 
that  they  had  differed  a  little  in  a  dif- 
pute concerning  words,  the  magiftrate 
rallied  Alcibiades  on  it,  and  obliged 
him  to  return.  The  interview  was  grave  j 
the  hufband  amufed  himfelf  with  it  feme 
time;  but  his  affairs  foon  called  him 
away.  '  I  leave  you,'  faid  he  to  them  j 
4  and  I  hope,  that  after  having  quar- 
«  relied  about  words,  you  will  come  to  a 
'  reconciliation  upon  things.'  The  good 
man  meant  no  harm  :  but  his  wife  could 
not  help  blufhing  for  him. 

After  a   pretty   long  filence,    Alci- 
biades began,     f  Our  conferences,  Ma- 
dam, were  once  my  delight;  and  with 
all  the  tendency  imaginable  to  difli- 
pation,you  had  taught  me  to  relifh  and 
prefer  the  charms  of  folitude.     I  was 
no  longer  one  of  the  world,  I  was  no 
longer  myfelf,  I  was  wholly  and  en- 
tirely yours.  Think  not  that  a  foolifh 
hope  of  leducing  and    leading   you 
aftray  had  ftolen  into  my  foul :  virtue, 
much  more  than  wit  and  beauty,  had 
en  (laved  me  to  your  laws.     But  lov- 
ing you  \vith  a  paffion  as  delicate  as 
it  was    tender,   I    flattered  myfelf  I 
(hould  have  infpired  you  with  the  like. 
This  pure  and  virtuous  love  offends 
you,  or  rather  is  only  troublefome  to 
you  ;    for  it   is   impoflible   that   you 
mould  condemn  it  in  reality.  All  that 
I  feel  for  you,  Madam,  you  yourfelf 
feel  for  another;    y^u  have   confeflcd 
it  to  me.     I   cannot  reproach  you  on 
the  account,  nor  complain  of  it  ;    but 
allow,  that  I  am  not  happy.     There 
is  perhaps  but  one  woman  in  Athens 
who  really  has  love  for  her  hufoand, 
and   it  is  for  this  very  woman  that  I 
am  diffracted."1 — '  Indeed,  you  are  a 
'  great  fmipleton  for  the  dilcipie  of  a 
*  lage,'  faid  Rhodope  with  a  Imile.  He 
replied  very  gravely;    ihe  anfwered  a- 
g  tin  jeeringiy  j  he  took  her  by  tht-  hand, 


(he  grew  angry ;  "he  kifled  her  hand,  (he 
would  have  withdrawn;  he  detained  her, 
(he  blufhed  ;  and  the  heads  of  both  the 
philofophers  were  turned  topfy-turvy. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  fay  how  much 
Rhodope  was  grieved,  and  how  (he  con- 
foled  herfelf.  All  this  is  eafily  fup- 
pofed  in  a  virtuous  and  captivated  wo- 
man. 

She  trembled  above  all  for  the  honour 
and  peace  of  her  hufband.  Alcibiades 
fwore  inviolable  fecrefy  ;  but  the  ma- 
lice of  the  publick  rendered  any  indif- 
cretion  on  his  part  abfolutely  needleis. 
It  was  well  known,  that  he  was  not  the 
fort  of  man  to  talk  for  ever  about  phi- 
lofophy  to  an  amiable  woman.  His  af- 
fiduities  created  fufpicions  ;  fufpicions 
in  the  world  always  go  as  far  as  cer- 
tainties. It  was  decided  that  Alcibiades 
had  Rhodope.  The  report  came  to  the 
ears  of  her  hufband  :  he  was  far  frem 
giving  credit  to  it;  but  his  honour,  and 
that  of  his  wife,  required  that  (he  (hould 
put  herfelf  above  fufpicion.  He  (poke 
to  her  of  the  neceflity  of  putting  away 
Alcibiades,  with  fo  much  good-humour, 
reafon,  and  confidence,  that  (he  had  not 
the  courage  to  reply.  Nothing  is  more 
grievous  to  a  foul  naturally  fenfible  and 
virtuous,  than  the  receiving  marks  of 
etteem  which  it  no  longer  dellrves. 

Rhodope  from  that  moment  refolved 
never  more  to  fee  Alcibiades  j  and  the 
more  weaknefs  (he  perceived  in  herfelf 
towards  him,  the  more  firmnefs  (he  dif- 
played  in  her  refolution  of  breaking  with 
him.  In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  lubdue 
her  by  his  eloquence.  *  I  have  differed 

*  myfelf  to  be  perfua.led,'  laid  (he  to 
him,  *  tfiat  the  fecret  injuries  we  do  a 

*  hufband  were  nothing  ;  but  the  very 
'  appearances  of  them  become  real  in- 

*  juries  from  the  moment  they  attack 
1  his  honour,  or  dilturb   his   peace.     I 

*  may  be  willing  to  believe  that  I  am 

*  not  obliged  to  love  my  hufband  ;  but 
'  to  render  him  happy,  as  far  as  in  me 
(  lies,  is  an  indifpenlible  duty.' — «  So 

*  then,  Madam,  you  prefer  his  happi- 
«  nefs  to  mine  ?' — «  I  prefer,'  faid  (he 
to  him,  *  my  engagements  to  my  in- 
'  cltnations  :  this  word,  which  has  noW 
1  efcaped  me,  (hall  be  my  laft  weak- 
«  nefs.1 — <  Alas  !  I  thought  myfelf  be- 

*  loved/  cried  Alcibiades  with  difplea- 
fure,   *  Farewel,  Madam ;    I  fee  piain- 

*  ly  that  I  owed  my  happinels  only  to 
'  the  caprice  of  a  moment.     See  !  thefe 

*  are.  w.yr  virtuous  women  V  continued 

C  he, 
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he.     '  When  they  take  to  us,  it  is  an 

*  excefs  of  love  ;  when  they  forfake  us, 
f  h  is  an  effort  of  virtue  j  and,  at  the 

*  bottom,  this  .love  and  this  virtue  are 

*  nothing  more  thnn  a  mf  re  phantafy, 
'  which  feizes  them  at  one  time,  and 

*  leaves  tht-m  at  another/-—'  I  have  tie - 
«  ierved  this  affront !'    laid  Rhodope, 
burning  into  tears.     '  A  woman  who 

*  has  not  maintained  a  proper  refpefl 

*  for  herftlf,  is  not  to  expeft  it  from 

*  others.     It  is  very  juti  thut  our  weak 

*  neffts  mould  bring  us  into  contempt.' 
Alcitriades,  aft^r  fo  many  proofs,  was 

thoroughly  convinced,  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  dependence  upon  women  j 
but  he  bad  not  tonfidence  enough  in 
himfelf  to  expofe  himfeif  to  new  dan- 
gers ;  and  fully  refolvcd  as  he  was,  not 
to  love  ae^ain,  he  yet  perceived  in  acon- 
fufed  manner  the  neceffity  of  loving. 

In  this  fecret  inquietude,  while  he  was 
•walking  one  day  on  the  fea-(hore,  he 
faw  a  woman  advancing  towards  him, 
whole  gait  and  beauty  might  have  made 
him  take  her  for  a  goddefs,  if  he  had 
not  difcovered  her  to  be  the  courtezan 
Erigone.  He  would  have  (hunned  her, 
•but  (he  made  up  dire&ly  to  him.  *  Al- 
cibiades,' faid  (he,  '  philolbphy  will 
make  a  fool  of  you.  Tell  me,  my 
dear  boy,  is  it  a  time,  nt  your  age,  to 
bury  one's  felf  alive  in  thei'e  chimeri- 
cal and  melancholy  ideas  ?  Take  my 
advice,  and  be  happy  ;  we  have  al- 
ways time  enough  to  be  wife.' — «  I 
have  no  ambition  to  be  wife,'  faid  he 
to  her,  *  but  in  order  to  be  happy/— 
•*  A  pretty  road,  indeed,  to  happinefs  ! 
>'  Do  you  think  I  wear  mylelf  out  in  the 
.*  ftudy  of  wifdom  ?  Not  I.  And  yet 
'  is  there  any  of  your  honeft  women 

*  more  con  tent  with  her  condition  ?  This 
•*  Socrates  has  fpoiled  you  :  it  is  a  pity! 
«  but  yet  there  is  a  cure  for  you,  if  you 
«  will  take  fome  leflbns  from  me,     I 

<  have  had  a  defign  upon  you  for  fome 

*  time :    1  am  young,  handfome,  and 
f  fenfible  j    and    I    believe  I  may  fay, 

*  without  vanity,  of  as  much  value  as 

*  any  long  bearded  phi lolbpher  :fthem 
'  all.     They  teach  mortification ;   hor- 

*  rible  fcience !     Come  to  my  fchool, 

<  and  I  will  teach  you  the  art  of  enjoy - 
-*  ment/ — *  I   have  learned  it  but  too 
'.  well,  to  my  colt,'  replied  Alcibiades: 

*  orientation  and  pleaiure  have  ruined 

*  me.    I    am   no   longer  that   opulent 
.'  and  magnificent  perfon  whom  his  fol- 
•  •  lies  rendered  fo  famous,  and  I  have 


'  not  at  prefent  even  a  fupport  but  at 
'  the  expence  of  my  creditors/—*  Very 
<  well;  and  is  it  that  which  chagrins 

*  you  ?  Be  comforted  :  I  have  gold  and 

*  jewels  in  abundance,  and   the  follies 

*  of  others  (hall  ferve  to  repair  thine.1 
— *  You  flatter  me  greatly,'  replied  Al- 
cibiades,  «  by  thefe  obliging  offers  5  but 
'  I  mall  not  make  an  ill  ufe  of  them.'— « 
'  What  do  you  mean  by  this  delicacy  ? 
'  Does  not  love  make  all  things  com- 

*  mon  ?  Befides,  who  will  imagine  that 

*  \ouowe  anything  to  me?   You  arc 
«  not  fool  enough  to  boaft  of  it,  and  I 
'  have  too  much  pride  to  publifh  it  my- 
'  felf.'—*  You  furprize  me ;    for,    to 

*  fay  the  truth,  you  have  the  character 
'  of  being  avaricious.'— *  Avaricious  ! 
'  Aye,  to  be  lure,  with  thofe  whom  I  do 

*  not  love,   in  order  to  be  lavifh  to  the 

*  man  that  I  love.     My  diamonds  are 

*  very  dear  to  me,  but  you  are  (till  dear- 

*  er  :   if  you  want  them,  fay  but  the 
'  word  j  to- morrow  I  will  facrifice  them 
'  to  you.'—*  Your  generofity,'  replied 
Alcibiades,     *  confounds    and    pe«e- 

*  trates  me  :  I  would  give  you  the  plea- 
«  fure  of  exercifmg  it,  if  I  were  able  at 
'  leaft  to  (hew  my  gratitude  like  a  young 

*  fellow  j  but  I  ought  not  to  diflemble 

*  with  you,  that  the  immoderate  ule  of 

*  pleafures  has  not  only  ruined  my  for- 

*  tune,  but  I  have  found  out  the  fecret 

*  of  growing  old  before  my  time.'— 

*  I  believe  fo,'  replied  Erigone  fmiling; 

*  you  have  known  fo  many  virtuous 

*  women  !     But   I   am  going  to  fur- 
'  prize  you  ftill  more  :  a  lively  and  de- 

*  licate  fentiment   is  all  that  I   expeft 

*  from  you  j  and  if  your  heart,  too,  is 

*  not  ruined,  you  have  yet  enough  to 
«  fatisfy  me.'—*  You  rally!'  faid  Al- 
cibiades.    '  Not  at  all.    If   I  took  a 

*  Hercules  for  a  lover,  I  fliould  wi/h 

*  him  to  prove  himfelf  a  Hercules  ;  but 
'  I  would  have  Alcibiades  love  me  only 

*  like  Alcibiades,  with  all  the  delicacy 
'  of  that  tranquil  pleaiure  whole  iburce 

*  is  in  the  heart.    If  on  the  fenfual  (ide 

*  you  intend  me  any  furprize,  fo  much 
'  the  better !   I  allow  you  every  thing, 
'•  and  exa<5l  nothing/—'  Indeed,'  faid 
Alcibiades,  *  I  am  as  much  charmed  as 

*  aftonimeci ;  and  but  for  the  uneafmefs 

*  and  jealouiy  I  mould  feel  on  account 
'  of  my  rivals—'     *  Rivals  !  you  (hall 

*  have  none  but   unfortunate  ones,    I 
'  give  you  my  word.     Trull  me,  my 

*  friend,    women  do  not   change  but 
'  either  through  coquetry  or  curiofity  ; 

«  and 
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«  and  with  me,  you  know  both,  the  one 
'  and  the  other  are  exhaufted  If  I  were 
'  unacqua?nted  with  mankind,  the  pro- 
«  m:fe  I  now  make  you  might  be  a  little 
'  rafti ;  but  in  facrificing  them  to  you, 
«  I  know  very  well  what  I  am  doing. 
e  After  all,  there  is  one  certain  way  of 
«  making  you  eafy :  you  have  a  farm 
«  at  a  good  diltance  from  Athens,  where 

*  no  impertinents  will  come  to  trouble 

*  us.     Do  you  think  yourfelf  capable 

*  of  fupporting  a  tete  a  tete  there  with 
«  me  ?     We  will  fet  out  whenever  you 

*  will.* — *  No,'  faid  he  to  her,  '  tny  en- 

*  gagements  detain   me  for  fome  time 

*  in  town  ;  but  if  we  fhould  fettle  mat- 
'  ters  together,  need  we  advertiie  our- 
'  (elves? — '  Jult  as  you  pleale  :  if  you 
«  think  proper  to  own  me,  I  lhall  pro- 

*  claim  you  ;    if  you  chufe  fecrefy,   I 
«  will  be  more  difcreet  and  rtfei  ved  than 
4  a  prude.     As  I  am  dependent  on  no- 

*  body,  and  love  you  merely  for  your 
'  own   fake,  I  neither  fear  nor  defire 
'  to   attract  the   eyes;  of  the  publick. 
'  Put  no  conllraint  on  yourfelf;  con- 
«  fult  your  heart  ;  and  if  I  am  agree - 
'  able  to  you,  my  fupper  is  ready  for 

*  us.  Let  us  go  and  call  the  gods  of  joy 

*  and  pleafure  to  witnefs  to  our  vows!1 
Alcibiades  ieized  Erigone  by  the  hand, 
an.l  killed  it  with  tranfport.    '  At  laft,' 
{aid  he,   *  I  have  found  true  love  j   and 

*  from  this  day  my    happinels  com- 
f  menc  s.' 

•  They  arrive  at  the  courtezan's.  The 
jno'ft  delicate  and  exquifite  of  every 
thing  that  tafte  could  invent  to  gratify 
all  the  fenfes  at  once,  feemed  to  have 
concurred  in  this  fupper  to  enchant  Al- 
cibiades. It  was  in  luch  an  apartment 
that  Venus  received  Adonis,  when  the 
£,oves  poured  out  nectar,  and  the  Graces 
fervid  ambrofia.  *  When  I  took,"  faid 
Erigone,  '  the  name  of  one  of  the  mif- 

*  trefles  of  Bacchus,   I  did  not  flatter 

*  myielf  with  po foiling  one  day  a  mor- 

*  tal  handfomer  than  the  conqueror  of 

*  India.     What  do  I  fay  ?  a  mortal  ! 
'  It  is  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  the  god 
'  of  love  himielf,  that  I  poflTefs  ;  and  I 
'  am  this  moment  the  happy  rival  of 

*  Erigone,    Calliope,    and    Ply c he.     I 
'  crown  you  then,  my  young  god,  with 

*  the  vine  leaf,  the  laurel,  and  the  myr- 
'  tie.     May   I  be  able  to  bring  before 
'  your  eyes  all  the  attractions  adored  by 

*  thofe  immortals,    whofe  charms  are 
«  united  in  you  !'     Alcibiades,  intoxi- 
cated with  felf-love  arid  defire,  diiplay- 


ed  all  'tnofe  enchanting  talents  which 
might  have  feduced  wifdom  itfelf.  He 
fung  his  triumph  on  the  lyre  ;  he  com- 
pared his  happinefs  to  that  of  the  gods; 
and  he  found  himielf  happier  than  they, 
as  he  had  before  been  found  to  be  more 
amiable. 

After  fupper  he  was  conduced  into  a 
neighbouring  apartment,  but  feparated 
from  that  of  Erigone.     '  Repole  your- 
'  felf,  my  dear  Alcibiades,'  laid   fhe, 
leaving  him  :  *  may  love  pofTefs  you  in 
your  dreams    of    nothing  but  me  ! 
Vouchfafe  at  lead  to  make  me  believe 
fo ;  and  if  any  other  object  mould  pre- 
fent  itfelf  to  your  imagination,   fpaie 
my  delicacy,   and  by  a  complaiftnt 
falihood  repair  the  involuntary  wrong 
you  mall  have  done  me  in  your  fleep.' 
— '  Ah,  what,'  replied  Alcibiades  ten- 
derly, '  will  you  reduce  me  to  the  plea- 
fure of  illusion  ?'-— '  You  mall  never 
have  with  me,'  faid  fhe,  *  any  other 
laws  than    your  defires.*     At  thefe 
words  (he  withdrew  into  her  own  apart- 
ment,   humming  a    tune.     Alcibiades 
cried  out  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  •  O  mo- 
defty  !  O  virtue  !  what  then  are  ye,  if 
in  a  heart  where  you  refide  not  there 
is  found  pure  and  chaite  love  j    love, 
fuch  as  it  defcended  from  the  Ikies  to 
animate  man  while  yet  innocent,  and 
to  embellifh  human  nature!'     In  this 
excefs  of  joy  and  admiration  he  gets  up, 
and  goes  to  furprize  Erigone. 

Erigone  received  him  with  a  fmile. 
Inspired  with  a  fenfibility  tempered  with 
dehcacy,  her  heart  feemed  only  to  take 
fire  from  the  defires  of  Alcibiades.  Two 
months  glided  away  in  this  delicious 
union,  without  the  courtezan's  ever  be- 
lying for  one  moment  the  character  flie 
had  allumed  ;  but  the  fatal  day  now  ap- 
proached that  was  to  diffipate  fo  flatter- 
ing an  illufion. 

The  preparation  for  the  Olympick 
Games  engrofled  the  converfation  of  all 
the  youth  of  Athens.  Erigone  fpoke 
of  thefe  games,  and  of  the  glory  of 
bearing  away  the  prize  in  them,  with 
fo  much  warmth,  that  fhe  made  her 
lover  form  the  defign  of  entering  into 
the  courfe,  and  conceive  a  hope  of  tri- 
umphing. But  he  wanted  to  delight 
her  by  an  agreeable  furprize. 

The  day  on  which  thefe  games  were 
to  be  celebrated,  Alcibiades  left  her,  iv 
order  to  repair  thither.  <  If  they  fhoulcj 
«  fee  us  together/  fail!  he, «  at  thefe  ipec- 
i  they  would  not  fail  of  drawing 
C  *  «  in- 
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*  inferences  ;  and  we  have  agreed  to 
*•  avoid  even  fufpicion.     Let  us  repair 
'  to  the  Circus,  each  on  different  fides. 
'  We  will  return  here  after  the  feaft, 
'  and  1  expect  you  at  (upper.* 

'  The  people  afiemble,  and  feat  them- 
felves.  Erigone  prefents  herielf,  and  at- 
tracts the  eyes  of  all.  The  handfome 
women  view  her  with  envy,  the  ugly 
with  indignation  ;  the  old  men  with  re- 
gret, and  the  young  with  univerfal  tran- 
fport.  However,  the  eyes  of  Erigone, 
wandering  over  £he  vaft  amphitheatre, 
looked  for  nothing  but  Alcibiades.  All 
on  a  fudden  (he  law  appear  before  the 
barrier  the  courfers  ana  the  chaiiot  of 
Tier  lover.  She  dm- ft  not  believe  her 
eyes  j  but,  foon  after,  a  young  man 
more  beautiful  than  the  god  of  love, 
and  more  gallant  than  Mars,  vaults  in- 
to the  glittering  car,  '  It  is  Alcibiades.! 
'  it  is  he  himfclf !'  The  name  pafles  from 
mouth  to  mouth  ;  (he  hears  no  longer 
any  thing  around  her  but  thefe  words  : 

*  It  is  Alcibiades,  the  glory  and  or- 

*  nament  of  the  Athenian  youth  P  Eri- 
gone turned  pale  with  joy :  he  caft  a 
look  at  her,  which  feemed  to  be  the 
prefage  of  victory.     The  chariots  range 
themfelves  in  a  line,  the  barrier  opens, 
the  fjgral  is  given,  the  ground  refounds 
in  cadence  under  the  feet  of  the  horfes, 
a  cloud  of  duft  enfolds  them.     Erigone 
no  longer  breathes :  all  her  foul  is  in 
her  eyes,  and  her  eye*  purfue  the  cha- 
riot of  her  lover  through  the  clouds  of 
dull.    The  chariots  f^irate,  the  fwift- 
eft  get  the  ftartj  that  of  Alcibiades  is 
of   the  number.     Erigone,  trembling, 
puts  up  vows  to  Caftor,  to  Pollux,  to 
Hercules,  to  Apollo.     At  laft  (he  per- 
ceives Alcibiades  at  the  head,  and  hav- 
ing only  one  who  kept  pace  with  him. 
It  was  then  that  fear  and  hope  held  her 
foul  fufpended.  The  wheels  of  the  two 
chariots  feemec}   to  turn  on  the   fame 
axle,  and  the  horfes  guided  by  the  fame 
reins.  Alcibiades  redoubles  his  ardour, 
and  the  heart  of  Erigcne  begins  to  di- 
late; his  rival  increafes  his  fpeed,  and 
the   heart  of  Erigone   (huts   itfelf  up 
again  :  eyery  alternate  revolution  pro- 
duces a  fudden  change  in  her.     The 
two  c hariots  arrive  at  the  goal  j  but  Al- 
cibiades's  antagonift  has  outttripped  him 
by  a  fingle  (hoot  forwards.     Immedi- 
ately a  thoufand  cries  made  the  air  re- 
found  with  the  name  of  Pificrates  of 
Samos.  Alcibiades,  confounded,  retires 
in  ni$  chariot  j  his  head  hung  down, 


and  the  reins  floating  loofely,  avoiding 
that  fide  of  the  circus  where  Erigone, 
overwhelmed  with  confufion,  had  hid 
her  face  beneath  her  veil.  It  appeared 
to  her  as  if  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her, 
to  reproach  her  of  loving  a  man  who 
had  juft  been  conquered.  A  general 
murmur,  however,  is  heard  round  herj 
(lie  looks  up  to  fee  the  caufe  j  it  is  Pifi- 
crates, who  is  bringing  back  his  cha- 
riot on  the  fide  where  (he  is  placed.  A 
new  occafion  of  confufion  and  grief! 
But  what  is  her  furprize,  when  the  cha»- 
riot  flopping  at  her  feet,  (he  fees  the 
conqueror  alight,  and  prefcnt  her  with 
the  Oiympick  crown  !  '  I  owe  it  to  you, 

*  Madam/  faid  he,  and  I  come  to  pay 
'  you  the  homage  of  it.'     Let  us  con- 
ceive, if  poflible,  all  the  emotions  of  the 
foul  of  Erigone  at  this  fpeech  ;  but  love 
was  predominant.     *  You  owe  me  no* 

*  thing,'  faid  (he  to  Pificrates,  blufh- 
ing ;    *  my  wifhes,  pardon  my  frank- 

nefs,  my  wi flies  were  not  for  you.'— 
The  defire  of  conquering  before  you,* 
eplied  he,  '  has  not  the  lefs  on  that 
account  acquired  me  this  glory.  If 
I  have  not  been  happy  enough  to  in- 
tereft  you  in  the  contention,  let  me  be 
at  leaft  fufticiently  fo  to  interefl  you 
in  the  triumph.'  Jle  then  preffed  her 
anew,  with  the  moft  affecting  air,  to 
receive  his  offering  :  all  the  people  in- 
vited her  to  it  by  redoubled  (houts  of 
applaufe.  Self-love  at  length  prevailed 
over  her  love  for  Alcibiades:  (he  re- 
ceived the  fatal  laurel,  to  yield,  (lie  (aid, 
to  the  acclamations  and  inftances  of  the 
people  ;  but  who  could  believe  it?  She 
received  it  with  a  fmiling  airj  and  Pifi? 
crates  remounted  his  chariot,  intoxicat- 
ed with  love  and  glory. 

As  foon  as  Alcibiades  was  recovered 
of  his  firft  dejection,'  You  are  very  weak, 

*  and  very  vain,'  (aid   he  to  himfelf, 

*  to  afflict  yourfelf  to  this  immoderate 
degree!  and  for  what?  becaule  there 
is  found  in  the  world  one  man  more 
dexterous,  or  more  happy,  than  thy- 
felf.     But  I  fee  what  it  is  that  tor. 
ments  you :  you  would    have  been 
tranfported  to  have  conquered  in  the 
prefence  of  Erigone  j  and  you  dread 
the  thought  of  being  loved  lefs,  after 
being    vanquifhed.      Do   her    more 
jultice;  Erigone  is  nof  like  the  ordi- 
nary run    of  women  j    (he   will    be 
pleafed  with  you  for  the  Ardour  you 
have  (hewn  to  conquer  j  and  as  to 
your  ill-fuccefs,  (lie  will  be  the  fjrfl; 
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to  make  you  blum  for  your  fenfibi- 

lity  oh  fo  fmall  a  misfortune.     Let 

me  go  and  lee  her  with  confidence  j 

I  have  even  caufe  to  rejoice  at  this 

moment  of  adverfity :   it  is  a  new 

trial  of  her  heart,  and  Love  contrives 

me  a  triumph  more  plea  ling  than  that 

of  the  courfe.'     Full  of  thefe  con- 

foling  ideas,  he  arrives  at  Erigone's, 

but  finds  the  chariot  of  the  conqueror 

at  the  door. 

This  was  a  clap  of  thunder  to  him. 
Shame,  indignation,  defpair,  feize  his 
foul.  Diftracled  and  raging,  his  dif- 
ordered  fteps  turn,  as  it  were  of  them- 
felves,  to  the  houfe  of  Socrates. 

The  good  man,  who  had  been  pre- 
fent  at  the  games,  ran  out  to  meet  him. 
So!'  faid  he,  '  you  come  to  confole 
yourfelf  with  me,  becaufe  you  have 
been  vanquiflied.     I  dare  fay,  young 
man,  that  I   fhouUl  not  have  feen 
you,  had  you  triumphed.    I  am  not, 
however,  the  lefs  thankful  for  the 
vifit.     I  love  to  have  people  come  to 
me  in  adverfity.     A  foul  intoxicated 
with  it's  good  fortune,  vents  itfelf 
wherever  it  canj  the  confidence  of  a 
foul  in  aftiiftion  is  more  flattering 
and  affe&ing.      Confefs,    however, 
that  your  horfes  did  miracles.  Why, 
you  miffed  of  the  prize  only  by  one 
fpring.     You  may  boaft,  therefore, 
that,  next  to  Pificrates  of  Satnos,  you 
have  the  belt  courfers  in  all  Greece  j 
and  indeed  it  is  a  moft  glorious  thing 
for  a  man  to  have  excellent  horfes !' 
Alcibiades,  confounded  at  his  misfor- 
tune, did  not  even  hear  the  raillery  of 
Socrates.     The  philofopher,  guefling 
at  the  trouble  of  his  heart  by  the  altera- 
tion of  his  countenance,  '  What,  then,* 
faid  he  to  him  in  a  graver  tone,  *  does 

*  a  trifle,  a  mere  childi/h  amulemenr, 
?  affefl  you  thus?  If  you  had  loft  an  era- 
'  pi  re,  I  could  fcarce  pardon  you  being 
^  in  the  (late  of  humiliation  and  dejec- 

*  tion  wherein  I  now  fee  you.' — «  Ah  ! 
«  my  dear  matter,'  cried  Alcibiades, 
coming  to  himfelf,  <  how  unhappy  are 
'  we  in  having  fenfibility !  We  ought 

*  to  have  a  foul  of  marble  to  live  in  the 
«  age  we  do.' — <  I  confefs,*   replied 
Socrates,  «  that  fenfibility  cofts  us  dear 

*  fometimes;  but  it  is  fo  good  a  quali- 
'  ty,  that  we  cannot  pay  too  dear  for 

*  it.    Let  us  know,  however,  what  has 
'  befallen  you  ?' 

Alcibiades  recounted  to  him  his  ad- 
ventures  with  the  prude,  the   young 


lady,  the  widow,  the  magnate's  wife, 
and  the  courtezan  who  at  that  very 
inftant  had  jutt  facrificed  him  to  aa- 
other.  *  What  is  it  that  you  bemoan 
'  yourfelf  for?'  faid  Socrates,  after 
hearing  his  complaint}  *  it  appears  to 
'  me,  that  each  of  them  loved  you  after 

*  her  manner  with  the  greateft  fin.cerity 
'  in  the  world.     The  prude,  for  ex- 
'  ample,  loved  pleafure;  me  found  it 

*  in  you;  you  deprive   her  of  it,   me 
'  difmifles  you  j  and  fo  with  the  reft. 

*  It  was  their  o-wn  happinefs,   never 
'  doubt  it,   that  they  fought  in   their 

*  lover.     The  young  lady  /'aw  in  you 
'  a  hulband  whom  me  could  love  with 
'  freedom  and  decency  j  the  widow,  a 
'  glorious  triumph  which  did  honour 
'  to  her  beauty;  the  magistrate's  wifo& 

*  an  amiable  and  difcreet  man,  with 

*  whom,  without  either  danger  or  noite, 
'  her  philoibphy  and  her  virtue  might 

*  take  fome  relaxation ;  the  courtezan, 

*  a  man  admired,  applauded,  and  uni» 

*  verfillydefired,  whom  me  mould  have 
'  the  fecret  pleafure  of  pofTeffing  alone, 
«  while   all    the    beauties  of   Greece 
'  fhould  vainly  difpute  with  each  other 
'  the  glory  ofcaptivating  him. '—•'  You 

*  confefs,  then,'  faid  Alcibiades, '  that 
'  not  one  of  them  loved  me  for  my f elf?* 
— '  foryourfelf!'  cried  thephilolopherj" 
'  ah,  my  dear  child!  who  has  put  rhif 
'  ridiculous  pretenfion  into  your  head* 

*  Nonelovebutforthemfelves.  Friend* 

*  fhipitfelf,  purely  fentimental  as  it  is, 

*  founds  it's  preferences  only  on  per- 
'  fonal  intereft ;  and  if  you  demand 

*  that  it  mould  be  difinterefted,  you 
'  may  begin  by  renouncing  mine.—. 
'  I  am  amazed,1   purfued  he,   *  to  fee 

*  how  foolifli  felf-love  is,  even  in  thofe 
'  who  have  the  beft  understanding.     I 
«  mould  be  very  glad  to  know,  what 
'  is  this  SELF   that  you  would  hava 
'  them  love  in  you?     Birth,  fortune, 

*  glory,  youth,    talents,  and  beauty, 

*  are  but  accidents.      Nothing  of  all 
«   this  isjKW-SELF,  and  yet  this  is  all 

<  that  renders  you  amiable.    Thefelf9 
'  which  unites  all  thefe  charms,  is  no 

*  more  than  the  canvas  of  the  tapeftry:  it 

*  is  the  embroidery  that  gives  it  value. 
'  In  loving  all  thefe  endowments  in 
'  you,  they  confound  them  with  you. 

*  Do  not,  I  advife  you,  run  into  ima- 
«  ginat  y  distinctions ;  and  receive,  as 

*  it  is  given  you,  the  refult  of  this 
«  mixture:   it  is  a  coin    of  which  the 

<  alloy  forms  the  cqnfiftcnce,  but  which 
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lofes  it's  value  m  the  crucible.  I 
am  not  ferry  that  your  deiicacy  has 
detached  you  from  the  prude  and  the 
widow  j  nor  that  the  refoJution  of 
Rhodope,  and  the  vanity  of  Erigone, 
has  rcftored  you  to  liberty:  but  I  re>- 
gret  tb«  lofs  of  Glycerium,  and  ad- 
vife  you  to  return  to  her.'—*  You 
jeftP  faid  AJcibiaHes ;  «  (he  is  a 
were  child,  who  only  wants  to  be 


married.'—'  Very  well,  you  AaU 
marry  her  then.' — «  Did  I  hear  right? 
Socrates  advife  me  to  marriage!'— 
Why  not?  If  your  wife  be  wife  and 
reafonable,  you  will  be  a  happy  man  j 
if  (he  be  a  wanton  or  a  coquette,  you 
will  become  a  philofopher;  you  can- 
not, therefore,  do  other  wife  than  gain 
by  it.' 


S  O  L  I  M  A  N    II. 


IT  is  ptea&nt  to  fee  grave  hiftorians 
racking  their  brains,  in  order  to  find 
out  great  caufes  for  great  events.  Svlln's 
valet  de  chambre  would  perhaps  havfe 
laughed  heartily  to  hear  the  politicians 
Feafon  on  the  abdication  of  his  mafter  j 
but  it  is  not  of  Sylla  that  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  ipeak. 

Soliman  II.  married  his  flave,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  laws  of  the  fultans.  It  is 
natural  at  fir/1  to  paint  to  ourfelves  this 
flave  as  an  accomplifhad  beauty,  with 
an  elevated  foul,  an  uncommon  genius, 
and  a  profound  (kill  in  politicks.  No 
luch  thing:  the  fa 61  was  as  fallows. 

*  Soliman  grew  fplenetick  in  the  midft 
ef  his  glory:    the  various,  but  ready 
pkafure  of  the  (eraglio,  were  become  in- 
ilpid  to  him.     <  I  am  weary,'  faid  he 
one  day,  «  of  receiving  here  the  carefles 

*  of  mrre  machines.  Thefe  flaves  move 
*•  my  pity.     Their  foft  docility  has  no- 

*  thing   poignant,    nothing  flattering. 

*  It  is  to  hearts  nourifhed  in  the  bofom 
«  of  libeity,  that  it  would  be  delightful 
'•  to  m:ike  (lavery  agreeable/ 

The  whimfies  of  a  fultan  are  laws  to 
his  minirters.  Large  fums  were  inftantly 
promiied  to  luch  as  (hould  bring  Euro- 
pean flaves  to  the  feraglio.  In  a  (hort  time 
there  arrived  three,  who,  like  the  three 
Graces,  feerned  to  have  divided  among 
themfelves  all  the  charms  of  beauty. 

Features  noble  and  modeft,  eyes  en- 
derand  languishing,  an  ir.gcnuous  tem- 
per, and  a  fenfible  foul,  diiimguifhed  the 
touching  E'mira.  The  entrance  of  the 
feraglio,  the  idea  of  fervitude,  had  chilled 
her  with  a  mortal  tei  ror :  SoVimun  found 
her  in  a  fwoon  in  the  arms  of  his  wo- 
men. He  approaches  j  he  recalls  her  to 
life}  he  encourages  herj  (he  lifts  to- 


wards him  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes, 
bedewed  with  tears ;  he  reaches  forth 
his  hand  to  her  j  he  fupports  her  him- 
feif  j  (he  follows  him  with  a  tottering 
flep.  The  (laves  retire;  and  as  foon 
a3  he  is  alone  with  her,  *  It  is  not  with 
«  fenr,  beautiful  Elmira/  (aid  he  to  her, 
*•  that  I  would  infpire  you.  Forget 
«  that  you  have  a  mailer ;  fee  in  me  only 
'  a  lovtr.'— c  The  name  of  lover,'  faid 
fl\e  to  him,  *  is  not  lefs  unknown  to 
'-  me  than  that  of  mafter:  and  both  the 
'  one  and  the  other  make  me  tremble. 
«  They  have  told  me  (and  Iftill  (hud- 

*  der  at  the  thought)  that  I  am  deftined 
'  to  your  pleafures.     Alas!  whatplea- 
'  fure  can  it  be  to  tyrannize  over  weak- 

*  nefs  and  innocence!  Believe  me,  lam 
'  not  capable  of  the  compliances  of  fer- 

*  vitude ;  and  the  only  pleafure  poflible 

*  for  you  to  tafte  with  me,  is  that  of 
'  being  generous.     Reftore  me  to  my 
'  parents,  and  my  country}  and  in  the 

*  re(peft  you  (hew  for  my  virtue,  my 
'  youth,   and  my  misfortunes,    merit 
'  my  gratitude,  my  efteenii  and  my  re- 
«  gret/ 

This  difcourfe  from  a  flave  was  new 
to  Soliman :  his  great  foul  was  moved 
by  it.  *  No/  faid  he,  «  my  dear  child,  I 
will  owe  nothing  to  violence.  You 
charm  me !  I  will  make  it  my  happi- 
nefs  to  love  and  pleafe  you;  and  I 
prefer  the  torment  of  never  Teeing  you 
more  to  that  of  feeing  you  unhappy. 
However,  before  1  reftore  you  to  li- 
berty, give  me  leave  to  try,  at  leaft, 
whether  it  be  not  poflible  for  me  to 
diflipate  that  terror  which  the  name  of 
flave  ftrikes  into  you.  I  aflc  only  one 
month's  trial ;  after  which,  if  my  love 
cannot  move  you,  I  will  avenge  my- 

*  (elf 
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felf  no  otherwife  on  your  ingratitude, 
than  by  delivering  you  up- to  the  in- 
conftancy  and  perfidy  of  mankind. '— 
Ah,  my  lord  !'  cried  Elmira,  with  an 
motion  mixed  with  joy,  *  how  unjuft 
are  the  prejudices  of  my  country,  and 
how  little  are  yoor  virtues  known 
there!  Continue  fuch  as  I  now  lee 
you,  and  I  no  longer  reckon  this  day 
unfortunate/ 

Some  moments  after,  me1  fa w  (laves 

enter,  carrying  bakets  filled  with  (tuffs 

and  valuable  trinkets.     *  Chufe,'  laid 

the  fultan  to  her;   «  thefe  are  cloaths, 

not  ornaments,  that  are  here  psefented 

to  you:   nothing  can  adorn  you.'— 

Decide  for  me,'  faid  Elmira  to  him, 

unnjngher  eyes  over  the  baftcets.     'Do 

not  confult  me,'  replied  the  fultan } 

I  hate,  without  diftinaion,  every  thing 

that  can   rob  me  of  your  charms.' 

Elmira  blufhed,  and  the  fultan  perceived 

(he  preferred  the  colours  mod  favourable 

to  the  character  of  her  beauty.      He 

conceived  a  pleating  hope  from  that  cir- 

cumitance:   for  care  to  adorn  one's  felf 

is  almoft  a  defire  to  pleafe. 

The  month  of  trial  patted  away  in 
timid  gallantries  on  the  part  of  the  ful- 
tan, and  on  Elmira's  fide  in  complai- 
fance  and  delicate  attentions.  Her  con- 
fidence in  him  increafcd  everyday,  with- 
out her  perceiving  it.  At  firrt  he  was 
not  permitted  to  lee  her,  but  after  the 
bufineis  of  the  toilette,  and  on  condi- 
tion to  depart  when  me  prepared  to  un- 
drefs  again;  in  a  fhort  time  be  was  ad- 
mitted both  to  her  toilette  and  dimabille. 
It  was  there  that  the  plan  of  their  a- 
mufements  for  that  day  and  the  next 
was  formed.  Whatever  either  propofed 
was  exactly  what  the  other  was  going 
to  propofe.  Their  difputes  turned  only 
oa  the  dealing  of  thoughts.  Elmira, 
in  thefe  difputes,  perceived  not  fome 
finall  Hips  which  efcaped  her  modefty. 
A  pin  mifplaced,  or  a  garter  put  on  un- 
thinkingly, &c.  afforded  the  fultan  plea- 
fures  which  he  was  cautious  not  to 
teftify.  He  knew,  (and  it  was  much 
fora  fultan  to  know)  that  it  was  impo- 
litick  to  advertife  modelly  of  the  dangers 
to  which  it  expo/es  itfelf  j  that  it  is 
never  fiercer  than  when  alarmed ;  and' 
that,  in  order  to  fubdue  it,  one  mould 
render  them  familiar.  Neverthelefs,  the 
more  he  difcovered  of  Elmira's  charms, 
the  more  he  perceived  his  fears  increafe, 
en  account  of  the  approach  of  the  day 
that  might  tkprive  him  of  than. 


The  fatal  period  arrives.     Soliman 
caufes  chefts  to  be  prepared,  filled  with 
fluffs,  precious  ftones,  and  perfumes. 
He  repairs  to  Elmira,  followed  by  theie 
prefents.     «  It  is  to-morrow,'  faid  he, 
that  I  have  promifcd  to  reitore  you  to 
liberty,  if  you  itill  regret  the  want  of 
it.     I  now  come  to  acquit  myfeif  of 
my  promife,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  you 
for  ever.'—*  What !'  faid  Elmira  trem- 
jling,  *  is  it  to  morrow?  I  had  forgot 
it.' — *  It  is  to-morrow/  refumed  the 
ultan,  '  that,  delivered  up  to  my  de- 
fpair,  I  am  to  become  the  molt  un- 
happy of  men.' — «  You  are  very  ciuel, 
then,  to  you i  lelf,  to  put  me  in  mind  of 
it!'—*  Alas!  it  depends  only  on  you, 
Elmira,  that  I  mould   forget  it  for 
ever.' — '  I  confefs,'  faid  (he  to  him, 
that  your  forrow  touches  me  j   that 
your  proceedings  have  intcrefted  me 
in  yourhappinefs  j  and  if,  to  mew  my 
gratitude,   it  were  neceffary  only  to 
prolong  the  time   of  my  (lavery— * 
No,  Madam,  I  am  but  too  much  ac- 
cuftomed  to  thehappinefs  of  pofTerling 
you.     I  perceive  that  the  more  I  mall 
know  of  you,  the  more  terrible  it  would 
be  to  me  to  lo(e  you :    this  facrifice 
will  coft  me  my  life;  but  I  mail  only 
render  it  the  more  grievous  by  defer- 
ring it.     M*y    your   country    prove 
worthy  of  it !    May  the  people  whom 
you  are  going  to  pleafe.  defcrve  you 
better  than  I  do !  I  alk  but  one  favour 
of  you,  which  is,  that  you  would  be 
pleafed  cordially  to  accept  theie  pre- 
fents, as  the  feeble  pledges  of  a  love 
the  mod  pure  and  tender,  that  your- 
felf,  yes,  that  yourfeif,  aiv  capable  of 
inipiring.' — '  No,'   (aid  (he  to  him, 
with  a  voice  almoft  fmothered,  '  I  will 
not  accept  of  your  preftnts.     1  go: 
you  will  have  it  fo  !  But  I  (hall  carry 
away  from    you    nothing   but   your 
image/     Soliman,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
o  Elmira,  met  her's  bedewed  with  tears. 
Adieu,  then,  Elmira!' — •'  Adieu,  So1- 
liman !'    They  bid  each  other  fo  many 
and  fuch  tender  adieus,  that  they  con- 
cluded by  fwearing  not  to  feparate  for 
life.     The  avenues  of  pleafure  through 
which  he  had  pafled  (b   rapidly  with 
h?s  flaves  from  Afia,  appeared  to  him 
fo  delicious  with  Elmira,  that  h«  found 
an  inexpreffible  charm  in  going  through 
them  ftep  by  ftep :  but  arrived  at  the 
happine(s  itfelf,  his  pleafures  had  from 
that  time   the  fame  defeft  as  before  | 
they  became  too  eafy  of  accefs,  and  in 

aihort 
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a  fhort  time  after  too  languid.  Their 
days,  fo  well  filled  up  till  then,  began 
to  hang  heavy.  In  one  of  thefe  mo- 
ments, when  complaifance  alone  retain- 
ed Soliraan  with  Elmira,  '  Would  it  be 
'  agreeable  to  you,'  faid  he,  '  to  hear  a 
'  flave  from  your  own  country,  whofe 
'  voice  has  been  greatly  commended  to 

*  me  r    Elmira,  at  the  propofal,  plainly 
perceived  that  (he  was  lolt :  but  to  put 
any  conftraint  on  a  lover  who  begins  to 
grow  tired,  is  to  tire  him  ft  ill  more.    *  I 

*  am  for  any  thing,'  faid  (he,  *  that  you 

*  pleaie  j'  and  the  flave  was  ordered  to 
enter. 

Delia  (for  that  was  the  finger's  name) 
had  the  figure  of  a  goddefs.  Her 
hair  exceeded  the  ebony  in  blacknefs, 
and  her  flcin  the  whitenefs  of  ivory. 
Two  eye-brows,  boldly  arched,  crown- 
ed her  fparkling  eyes.  As  foon  as  fhe 
began  tuning,  her  lips,  which  were  of 
the  fineft  vermilion,  displayed  two  rows 
of  pearl  fet  in  coral.  At  firil  (he  lung 
the  victories  of  Soliman,  and  the  hero 
felt  his  Ibul  elevated  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  triumphs.  His  pride  hitherto, 
more  than  his  tafte,  applauded  the  ac- 
cents of  that  thrilling  voice,  which  filled 
the  whole  ialoon  with  it's  harmony  and 
ftrength. 

Delia  changed  her  manner,  to  fmg 
the  charms  of  pleafure.  She  then  took 
the  theorbo  j  an  inftrument  favourable 
to  the  difplay  of  a  rounded  arm,  and  to 
the  movements  of  a  delicate  and  light 
hand.  Her  voice,  more  flexible  and  ten- 
der, now  refounded  none  but  the  moft 
touching  founds.  Her  modulations, 
connected  by  imperceptible  gradations, 
exprefltd  the  delirium  of  a  foul  intoxi- 
cated with  pleaiure,  or  exhauited  with 
fentiment.  Her  founds,  fometimes  ex- 
.piring  on  her  lips,  fometknes  fwelled 
and  lunk  with  rapidity,  exprefled  by 
turns  the  fighs  of  modefty  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  defire;  while  her  eyes  ftill 
more  than  her  voice  animated  thefe  live- 
ly defcriptions. 

Soliman,  quite  tranfported,  devoured 
her  both  with  his  ears  and  eyes.    «  No,' 
faid  he,  *  never  before  did  fo  beautiful 
a  mouth  utter  fuch  pleafing  founds. 
With   what  delight  muft   (he,  who 
.  fings  fo  feelingly  of  pleafure,  infpire 
and  relim  it !  How  charming  to  draw 
that  harmonious  breath,  and  to  catch 
again  in  their  paflage  thole  founds  ani- 
mated by  love !'     The  fultan,  loft  in 
thefe  reflexions,  perceived  not  that  all 


the  while  he  kept  beating  time  on  the 
knee  of  the  trembling  Elmira.  Her 
heart  opprefled  with  jealoufy,  (he  was 
fcarce  able  to  breathe.  '  How  happy 
'  is  Delia,'  faid  (he,  in  a  low  voice,  to 
Soliman,  '  to  have  fo  tuneable  a  voice ! 
'  Alas !  it  ought  to  be  the  organ  of  my 
'  heart !  every  thing  that  (he  exprefles, 
*  you  have  taught  me  to  feel.*  So  faid 
Elmira,  but  Soliman  did  not  liften  to 
her. 

Delia  changed  her  tone  a  fecond  time 
to  inconftancy.     All  that  the  change- 
ful variety  of  nature  contains,  either  in- 
tereiting  or  amiable,  was  recapitulated 
in  her  long.     It  feemed  like  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  butterfly  over  rofes,  or  like 
the  zephyrs  lofing   themfelves  among 
the  flowers.      '  Liften  to    the  turtle,' 
faid  Delia,  '  (he  is  faithful  but  melan- 
choly.    See  the  inconftant  fparrow : 
pleafure  moves  his  wings  j  his  warb- 
ling voice  is  exerted  merely  to  return 
thanks  to  love,     Water  freezes  only 
in  ftagnation  j  a  heart  never  languifhes 
but  in  conftancy.     There  is  but  one 
mortal  on  earth,  whom  it  is  poflible  to 
love  always.     Let   him  change,   let 
him  enjoy  the  advantage  of  making  a 
thoufand  hearts  happy  j   all   prevent 
his  wi(hes,    or  puriue   him.      They 
adore  him  in  their  own  arms  j  they 
love  him  even  in  the  arms  of  another. 
Let  him  give  himfelf  up  to  our  defires, 
or  withdraw  himfelf  from  them,  ftill 
he  will  find  love  wherever  he  goes, 
wherever  he  goes  will  leave  the  print 
of  love  on  his  footfteps.' 
Elmira  was  no  longer  able  to  diflfemble 
her  difpJeafure  and  grief.     She  gets  up 
and  retires :  the  fultan  does  not  recal 
herj    and  while  flie  is   overwhelming 
herfelf  with  tears,  repeating  a  thoufand 
times,  '  Ah,  the  ungrateful!  Ah,  the 
*  perfidious,  man !'     Soliman,  charmed 
with  his  divine  fongitrefs,  prepares  to 
realize  with  her  fome  of  thofe  pictures 
which  (he  had  drawn  fo  much  to  the  life. 
The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Elmira 
writ  a  billet  filled  with  reproach  and 
tendernefs,  in  which  flie  puts  him.  in 
mind  of  the  promife  he  had  made  her. 
That  is  true,'  faid  the  fultan  j  «  let 
us  lend  her  back  to  hej-  country,  laden 
with  marks  of  my  favour.   This  poor 
girl   loves  me   dearly,    and  I  am   tu 
blame  on  her  account.' 
The  firft  moments   of  his  love  for 
Delia  were  no  more  than  an  intoxica- 
tion j  but  as  foon  as  he  had  time*  for 
rtfledion, 
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reflection,  he  perceived  that  (he  wa3 
more  petulant  than  fenlible,  more  greedy 
of  pleafure  than  flattered  in  adminifter- 
ing  it;  in  a  word,  fitter  than  himfelf  to 
have  a  feraglio  at  command.  To  feed 
his  illufion,  he  fometimes  invited  Delia, 
that  he  might  hear  that  voice  which  had 
enchanted  "him;  but  that  voice  was  no 
longer  the  fame.  The  impreifion  made 
by  it  became  every  day  weaker  and 
weaker  by  habitude ;  and  it  was  now 
no  more  than  a  flight  emotion,  when  an 
unforefeen  circumftance  difiipated  it  for 
ever. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  feraglio  came 
to  inform  the  fultan,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  manage  the  untraclable  vivacity 
of  one  of  the  European  flaves;  that  me 
made  a  jeftof  his  prohibitions  and  me- 
naces ;  and  that  flie  anfwered  him  only 
by  cutting  railleries  and  immoderate 
buffts  of  laughter.  Soliman,  who  was 
too  great  a  prince  to  make  a  ftate  affair 
of  what  merely  regarded  the  regulation 
of  his  pleafures,  entertained  a  curiofity 
of  feeing  this  young  madcap.  He  re- 
paired to  her,  followed  by  the  eunuch. 
As  foon  as  flie  faw  Soliman,  (  Heaven 
'  be  praifed  !'  faid  flie,  '  here  comes  a 
'  human  figure  !  You  are  without  doubt 
'  the  fublime  fultan,  whofe  flave  I  have 
'  the  honour  to  be  ?  Do  roe  the  favour 

*  to  drive  away  this  old  knave,  who 
'  ihocks   my  very  fight.'     The  fultan 
had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  retrain 
laughing  at  this  beginning.     *  Roxa- 
'  Ian  a,1  faid  he  to   her,  for  fo  flie  was 
called,    *    fhew   fome    reipecl,   if  you 
'  pleafe,  to  the  minifter  of  my  pleafures  : 
'  you  are  yet  a  ftranger  to  the  manners 

*  of  the  feraglio;  till  they  can  inftrucl 

*  you  in  them,   contain   yourfelf  and 

*  obey.' — (  A   fine  compliment !'    faid 
Roxalana.  I0bey!  Is  that  your  Turk  - 
'  ifli   gallantry  ?     Sure   you    muft  be 
'  mightily  beloved,  if  it  is  in  this  ftrain 
'  you  begin  your  addreflfes  to  the  ladies! 
'  Refpeft  the  minifter  of  my  pleafures  ! 
1  You  have  your  pleafures,  then  ?  and, 
'  good  Heaven  !  what  pleafures,  if  they 
'  refemble  their  minifter !  an  old   am- 
'  phibious  monfter,  who  keeps  us  here, 

*  penned  in,  like  flieep  in  a  fold,  and 
'  who  prowls  round  with  his  frightful 

*  eyes  always  ready  to  devour  us  !   See 

*  here  the  confidante  of  your  pleafures, 

*  and  the  guardian  of  our  prudence ! 
6  Give  him  his  due,  if  you  pay  him  to 

*  make   yourfelf    hated,    he  does  not 

*  cheat  you  of  any  of  his  wages,     We 
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cannot  take  a  ftep  but  he  growls. 
He  forbids  us  even  to  walk,  and  to 
receive  or  pay  vifits.  In  a  flaort  time, 
I  fuppofe,  he  will  weigh  out  the  air  to 
us,  and  give  us  light  by  the  yard.  If 
you  had  feen  him  rave  laft  night,  be- 
caufe  he  found  me  in  thefe  folitary 
gardens  !  Did  you  order  him  to  forbid 
our  going  into  them  ?  Are  you  afraid 
that  it  fliould  rain  men  ?  and  if  therd 
fliould  fall  a  few  from  the  clouds, 
what  a  misfortune!  Heaven  owes  u* 
this  miracle.' 

While  Roxahna  fpoke  thus,  the  ful- 
tan  examined,  with  furprize,  the  fire  of 
her  looks,  and  the  play  of  her  counte- 
nance. *  By  Mahomet!'  faidhe  to  him- 
felf,  <  here  is  the  prettied  looking  romp 

*  in  all  Afia.     Such  faces  as  thefe  are 
'  made  only  in  Europe/  Roxalana  had 
nothing  fine,    nothing  regular  in    her 
features ;  but,  taken  all  together,  they 
had  that  fmart  fingularity  which  touches 
more  than  beauty.     A  fpeaking  look, 
a  mouth  frefli  and  rofy,  an  arch  fmile, 
a  nofe  fomewhat  turned  up,  a  neat  and 
well -made  mape;  all  thefe  circumftances 
gave  her  giddinefs  a  charm  which  dif- 
concerted  the  gravity  of  Soliman.     But 
the  great,  in  his  filiation,  have  the  re- 
fource  of   filence;    and  Soliman,    not 
knowing   how   to  anfwer   her,    fairly 
walked  off,  concealing   his  embarrafT- 
ment  under  an  air  of  majelty. 

The  eunuch  aflced  him  what  orders 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  give  with  refpeil 
to  this  faucy  flave.  '  She  is  a  mere 

*  child/  replied  the  fultan  ;  '  you  muft 

*  pafs  over  fonie  things  in  her.' 

The  air,  the  tone,  the  figure,  the  dif- 
pofition  of  Roxalana,  had  excited  in  the 
foul  of  Soliman  an  anxiety  and  emotion 
which  deep  was  not  able  to  difpel.  As 
foon  as  he  awoke,  he  ordered  the  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  to  come  to  him.  *  You 

<  feem  to  me,1  laid  he,  *  to  be  but  little 

<  in   Roxalana' s  good  graces ;  in  order 

*  to  make  your  peace,  go  and  tell  her  I 
'  will  come  and   drink  tea  with  her.* 
On  the  arrival  of  the  officer,  Roxalana's 
women  haftened  to  wake  her.     «  What 

*  does  the  ape  want  with  me !'  cried  me, 
rubbing  her  eyes.  *  I  come,'  replied  the 
eunuch,  *  from  the  emperor,  to  kifs  the 

*  duft  of  your  feet,  and  to  inform  you 

*  that  he  will  come  and  drink  tea  with 
«  the  delight  of  his  foul.' — 'Get  away 

*  with  your  (trange  fyeeches  1  My  feet 
«  have  no  duft,  and  1  do  net  drink  tea 
«  fo  early/ 
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The  eunudi  retired  without  replying, 
and  gave  an  account  of  his  embafiy. 
'  She  is  in  the  right,'  laid  the  fultan  ; 

*  why  did  you  wake  her  ?  You  do  every 
'  thing  wrong.'     As  ibon   as   it  was 
broad  day  with  Roxalana,  he  went  thi- 
ther.    '  You  are  angry  with  me  ?'  faid 
he;    'they   have  difturbed  your  deep, 
1  and  I   am   the  innocent  caufe  of  it. 
4  Come,  let  us  make  peace  ;  imitate  me  i 
«  you  fee  that  I  forget  all  that  you  faid 
'  to  me  yefterday.' — '  You  forget  it! 
'  fo  much  the  worfe  t  I  laid  fome  good 
'  things  to  you.     My   franknefs    dif- 
'  pleafes  you,  J  fee  plainly :  but  you 

*  will  foon  grow  accuftomed  to  it.  And 

*  are  you  not  too  happy,  to  find  a  friend 
1  in  a  flave?  Yes,  a  friend,  who  inte- 

*  retts  herfelf  in  your  welfare,  and  who 

*  would  teach  you  to  love.    Why  have 

*  not  you  made  a  voyage  to-  my  country  ? 

*  It  is  there  that  they  know  love;  it  is 
'  there  that  it  is  lively  and  tender}  and 
'  why  ?  becaufe  it  is  free.     Sentiment 

*  is  involuntary,  and  does  not  come  by 

*  force.  The  yoke  of  marriage  amonglt 
'  us  is  much  lighter  than  that  of  flavery ; 

*  and  yet  a  huiband  that  is  beloved  is  a 

*  prodigy.  Every  thing  under  the  name 
«  of  duty  faddens  the  foul,  blafts  the 

*  imagination,  cools   defire,  r.nd   takes 

*  off  that  edge  of  felf-love  which  gives 

*  ail  the  reiifh  and  feafoning  to  affection. 

*  Now,  if  it  be  fo  difficult  to  love  a 

*  hufband,  how  much  harder  is  it  to 

*  love  a  matter,  efpecially  if  he  has  not 
'  the  addrefs  to  conceal  the  fetters  he 

*  puts  upon  us?' — '  And  I,'  replied  the 
iultan  ;  «  I  will  forget  nothing  to  foften 

*  your  fervitude;  but  you  ought  in  your 

*  turn  '    I    ought!  nothing  but 

*  what  one  ought !  Leave  off,  I  pr'ythee, 

*  now,  thefe  humiliating  phrafes.  They 

*  come  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  the 
«  mouth  of  a  man  of  gallantry,  who 
'  has  the  honour  of  talking  to  a  pretty 
'  woman.' — '  But,  Roxalana,  do  you 

*  forget  who  I  aro,  and  who  you  are?' 
— •<  Who   you   arc,    and   ivbo   I  am ! 
<  You  are  powerful,  I  am  pretty ;  and 

*  fo  we  are  even.' — c  May  be  fo,'  replied 
the  iuitan,  haughtily,  *  in  your  country  j 
•but  here,  Roxalana,  I  am  m  after,  and 
'  you  a  flave.' — '  Yes,  I  know  you  have 
'  purchaied  me ;  but   the   robber  who 

*  fold  me  could   transfer  to  you  only 
«  thofe  rights   over  me  which   he   had 
'  himfelf,  the  rights  of  rapine  and  vio- 
«  lence ;  in  one  word,   the  rights  of  a 
«  robbery  and  you  arc  tog  iioneft  a  man 


'  to  think  of  abufing  them.  After  a'lf, 
'  you  are  my  mafter,  becaufe  my  life  13 
'  in  your  hands;  but  I  am  no  longer 
'  your  flave,  if  I  know  how  to  defpife 
'  life ;  and  truly  the  life  one  leads  here 
'  is  not  worth  the  fear  of  loiing  it.'  — 
'  What  a  frightful  notion !'  cried  the 
fultan:  *  do  you  take  me  for  a  barba- 
1  rian  ?  No,  my  dear  Roxalana,  I  would 
«  make  ufe  of  my  power  only  to  render 
'  this  life  delightful  to  yourfelf  and  me." 
— *  Upon  my  word,'  faid  Roxalana* 
«  the  profpeft  is  not  very  promifing. 
'  Thefe  guards,  for  inftance,  fo  black, 
4  fo  difgufting,  fo  ugly,  are  they  the 

*  fmiles  and  fpoi  ts  which  here  accom- 

*  pany  love?' — *  Thefe  guards  are  not 
'  Jet  upon  you  alone.     I  have  five  hun- 

*  dred  women,  whom  our  manners  and 

*  laws  oblige  me  to  keep  watched.' — 

*  And  why  five  hundred  women  ?'  faid 
fhe  to  him,  with  an  air  of  confidence. 
f  It  is  a  kind  of  ftate  which  the  dignity 

*  of  fultan  impofes  upon  me.'—'  But 
'•  what  do  you  do   with  them,  pray  ? 
'  for  you  lend  them  to  nobody.'—'  In- 
'  constancy,'  replied  the  fultan,  '  has 

*  introduced  this  cuftom.  A  heart  void 

*  of  love,    ftands  in  need  of  variety. 

*  Lovers  only  are  conftant,  and  I  never 
'  was  a  lover  till  I  faw  you.   Let  not  the 

*  number  of  thefe  women  give  you  the 

<  fhadow  of  uneafinefs  ;  they  (hall  ferve 
'  only  to  grace  your  triumph  :  you  fhall 
1  fee  them  all  eager  to  pleafe  you,  and 
'  you   mall  fee  me  attentive  to  no  one 

*  but  yourfelf.'—'  Indeed,'  faid  Roxa- 
lana, with  an  air  of  compaflfion,  '  you 
'  deferve  better  luck.     It  is  pity  you 
{  are  not  a  plain  private  gentleman  in 
«  my  country  i  I  mould  then  be  weak 
'  enough    to    entertain    fome    fort    of 
'  kindnefs  for  you  :    for,   at  the  bot- 
'  torn,  it  is   not  yourfelf  that  I    hate, 
f  it  is  that  which  lurrounds  you.     Yen 
'  are  much  better   than  ordinary  for  a 
'  Turk  :  you  have  even  fomething  of 
'  the  Frenchman  about  you  ;  and,  with- 
'  out  flattery,  I  have  loved  fome  who 

<  were  not  fo  deferving  as  yourfelf.'— 
'  You  have  loved  !'  cried  Soliman,  with 
horror.     <  Oh,  not  at  all  !  I  took  care 

*  of  that.     But  do  you   expecl  one  to 
'  have  kept  one's  virtue  all  one's  life- 
«  time,  in  order  to  furrender  it  to  you  ? 

<  Indeed  thefe  Turks  are  pleafant  peo- 

<  pie!' — «  And  you  have  not  been  vir- 
«  tuous  ?  O  Heavens,  what  do  I  hear  ! 
s  I  am  betrayed  !  I  am  loft  !    Deftruc- 

<  tioii  feizc  the  U'aitors  who  meant  t» 

<  impoft 
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1  impofe  upon  me  !* — e  Forgive  them/ 
faid  Roxalana  ;  *  the  poor  creatures  are 
not  to  blame.    The  moft  knowing  are 
often  deceived.     And  then,  the  mis- 
fortune is  not  very  great.     Why  do 
not  you  reftore  me  to  my  liberty,  if 
you  think  me  unworthy  of  the  honours 
of  llavery  ?' — '  Yes,  yes,  I  will  reitore 
you  to  that  liberty,  of  which  you  have 
made  fo  good  ufe.'     At  ihefe  words 
the  iuitiin   retired  in  a  rage,  faying  to 
himfelf, '  I  plainly  forefaw  that  this  lit- 
«  tie  turned- up  nofe  had  made  a  flip.' 

It  is  impoflible  to  dsfcribe  the  con- 
fufion  into  which  this  imprudent  avowal 
of  Roxalana' s  had  thrown  him.  Some- 
times he  had  a  mind  to  have  her  fent 
away,  fometimes  that  they  mould  (hut 
her  up,  next  that  they  mould  bring  her 
to  him,  and  then  again,  that  (he  fhould 
be  fent  away.     The  great  Soliman  no 
longer    knows  what   he  fays.      '  My 
lord,'  remonftra  ted  the  eunuch,  'can 
you  fall  into  defpair  for  a  trifle?  One 
girl  more  or  lefs  j  is  there  any  thing 
fo  uncommon   in  her  ?    Befides,  who 
knows  whether  the  confeffion  flie  has 
made  be  not  an  artifice  to  get  herfelf 
fent   back   to  her   own  country  ?' — 
What  fay  you  ?  How!  can  it  be  pof- 
iible  ?     It    is  the  very   thing !      He 
opens   my   eyes.      Women  are    not 
ufed  to  make  fuch  confefiions.   It  is  a 
trick!  a  ftratagem!     Ah,  the  perfi- 
dious hufly  !  Let  me  diflemble  in  my 
turn  :   I  will  drive  her  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. Hark  ye  !  go  and  tell  her  that 
I  invite  her  to  fup  with  me  this  even- 
ing. But,  no  ;   order  the  fongftrefs  to 
come  here  :  it  is  better  to  fend  her.1 
Delia  was  charged  to  employ  all  her 
art  to  engage  the  confidence  of  Roxa- 
lana.    As  foon  as  the  latter  had  heard 
what  flic  had  to  fay,  «  What !'  faid  (he, 
young  and  hancifome  as  you  are,  does 
he  charge  you  with  his  meifa^es,   and 
have  you  the  weaknefs  to  obey  him  ? 
Get  you  gone,  you  are  not  worthy  to 
be   my   countrywoman.     Ah  I  I    fee 
plainly  that  they  fpoil  him,  and  that 
I  alone  muft  take  upon  me  to  teach 
this  Turk  how  to  live.     I  will  fend 
him  word  that  J  keep  you  to  fup  with 
me;    I    muft  have  him   make   iome 
atonement   for    his    impertinence.'-— 
But,  Madam,  he  will  take  it  ill.' — 
He  !  I  mould  be  glad  to  fee  him  take 
any  thing  ill  of  me.' — «  Buthefeemed 
deiirous  of  feeing  you  alone.'—'  A- 
lone,  ah  !  it  is  not  come  to  ihat  yet  j 


c  and  I  fliall  make  him  go  over  a  good 
'  deal   of  ground,  before  we  have  any 
*  thing  particular  to  fay  to  each  other.* 
The  fultan  was  as  much  furprized  as 
piqued  to  learn  that  they  mould  have  a 
third    perfon.       However,    he  repaired 
early  to  Roxalana's.     As  foon  as  (he  ' 
faw  him  coming,  (he  ran  to  meet  him 
with  as  eafy  an  air  as  if  they  had  been 
upon  the  belt  footing  in  the  world  toge- 
ther.     '  There,'  fays  fue,  «  is  a  hand- 
fome  man  come  to  fup  with  us  !     Do 
you  like  him.  Madam  ?  Confefs,  So- 
liman, that  I  am  a  good  friend.  Come, 
draw  near,  falute  the  lady.     There! 
very  well.  Now,  thank  me.     Softly  ! 
I  do  not  like  to  have  people  dwell  too 
long  on  their  acknowledgments.  Won- 
derful !   I  allure  you  he  furprues  me. 
He  has   had  but  two  lefibns,  &nd  fee 
how  he  is  improved  !   I  do  not  defpair 
of  making  him,  one  alay  or  other,  an 
abfolute  Frenchman.' 
Do  but  imagine  the  aftonifhment  of  a 
fultan  ;  a  fultan  !  the  conqueror  of  Alia! 
to  fee  himfelf  treated  like  a  ichool-boy 
by  a  Have  of  eighteen.     During  fupper, 
her  gaiety  and  extravagance  were  incon- 
ceivable.    The  fultan  was  belide  him- 
felf with  tranf^ort.     He  queftioncd  her 
concerning  the  manners  of  Europe.  One  ' 
pi6lure   followed  another.     Our  preju- 
dices, our  follies,  our  humours,   were 
all  laid  hold  of,  all  reprefented.     Soli- 
man  thought  himfelf  in  Paris.     '  The 
1  witty  rogue !'  cried  he;  '  witty  rogue  1* 
From  Europe  (lie  fell  upon  Aiia.    This 
..ch  worfe :  the-  haughtinefs  of  the 
men,  the  weaknefs  of  the  women,  the 
dulnefs  of  their  fociety,  the  filthy  gravity 
of  their  amours,  nothing  elcaped  her, 
though  (he  had  feen  nothing  but  curfo- 
rily.     The  feraglio  had  it's  turn;  and 
Ro.-ralana  began  by  felicitating  the  fultan 
on  h.'iving  been  the  firil  to  imagine  that 
he  could  enfure  the  virtue  of  the  women 
by  the  ahfoiute  impotence  of  the  blacks, 
She  was  preparing  to  enlarge  upon 
the  honour  that  this  circumitancc  of  his 
reign  would  do  him  in  hiftory ;  but  he 
begged  her  to  fpare  him.     *  Well,'  faid 
fheY  '  I    perceive   that  I   take  up  thofe 
moments  which   Delia   could  fill  up 
much  better.     Throw  yourfelf  at  her 
feer,  to  obtain  from  her  one  of  thofe 
airs  which  they  fay  (he  lings  with  fo 
much  talte  and  fpirit.'     Delia  did  not 
fuffcr  herfelf  to  be  entreated .     Roxalana 
appeared  charmed  :   (he  a(ked  Soliman, 
iii  a  low  voice,  for  a  handkerchief;  he 
D  2,  gave 
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gave  her  one,  without  tke  leaft  fufpicion 
of  her  defign.  *  Madam,'  faid  flie  to 
Delia,  prefenting  it  to  her,  '  I  am  de- 
«  fired  by  the  fultan  to  give  you  the 

*  handkerchief;  you  have  well  deferved 
«  it.' — «  Oh,  to  befure!'  faid  Soliman, 
tranfported  with  anger;   and  prefenting 
his  hand  to  the  fongftrefs,  retired  along 
with  her. 

As  foon  as  they  were  alone,  «  I  con- 
fefs,*  faid  he  to  her,  '  that  this  giddy 
girl  confounds  me.  You  fee  the  ftyle 
in  which  me  treats  me.  I  have  not 
the  courage  to  be  angry  with  her.  In 
fhort,  I  am  mad,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  method  to  take  to  bring  her  to 
reafon.' — '  My  lord/  faid  Delia,  '  I 
believe  I  have  difcovcred  her  temper. 
Authority  can  do  nothing.  You 
have  nothing  for  it  but  extreme  cold- 
nefs  or  extreme  gallantry.  Colonels 
may  pique  hti'  j  but  I  am  afraid  we 
are  too  far  gone  for  that.  She  knows 
that  you  love  her.  She  will  enjoy  the 
pain  that  this  wili  coft  you  j  and  you 
will  come  to  fooner  than  flie.  This 
method,  befides,  is  difagreeable  and 
painful ;  and  if  one  moment's  weak- 
nefs  mould  efcape  you,  you  will  have 
all  to  begin  again.'—'  Well,  then,' 
faid  the  fultan,  '  let  us  try  gallantry.' 

From  that  time  there  was  in  the  fe- 
raglio  every  day  a  new  feftival,  of  which 
Roxalana  was  the  objccl ;  but  (he  re- 
ceived all  this  as  an  homage  due  to  her, 
without  concern  or  pleafure,  but  with  a 
cool  complaifance.  The  fultan  fome- 
times  alked  her,  '.How  did  you  like 

*  thofe    fports,    thofe   concerts,     thofe. 
'  fpeftacles  ?'— -<  Well  enough/  faid  me, 

*  but  there  was  fomeihing  wanting.' — 

*  And  what  ?' — '  Men  and  liberty. * 
Soliman  was  in  defpair:  he  had  re  - 

courfe   to  Delia.     *  Upon  my   word,' 
faid  the  fongftrefs,    '  I    know  nothing 
elfe  that  can  touch  her;  at  leaft,  un- 
leis  glory  have  a  fliare  in  it.     You  re- 
ceive to-moirow  the  amb.-ffidors  of 
your  allies  ;  cannot  I  bring  her  to  fee 
this  ceremony  behind  a  curtain,  which 
may  conceal  us  from  the  eyes  of  your 
court?'—-*  And  do  vou  think,'  fiid 
the  fultan,   •  that  this  woulu  make  ?ny 
'  imprelfion  on  her  ?' — '  I  hope  fo,'  faid 
Delia,  '  the     orrun  of  her  country  love 

*  glory.' — '  Youchcirmme!'  cried  So- 
liman.    '  Yes    my  dear  Delia,  I  fhall 

*  owe  my  happinefs  to  you.' 

At  his  return  from  this  ceremony, 
which  he  took  cars  to  render  as  pompous 


as  poffible,  he  repaired  to  Roxalana* 

*  Get  you  gone,'  faid  fhe  to  him,  *  out 
«  of  my  fight,  and  never  fee  me  more.* 
The  fultan    remained  moticmlefs   and 
dumb  with  aftoniflimcnt. '  Is  this,  then,* 
purfued  me,  *  your  art  of  love  ?    Glory 

*  and  grandeur,  the  only  good  things 

*  worthy  to  touch  the  foul,  are  referved 

*  for  you  alone ;  fhame  and  oblivion, 
'  the  moft  infupportable  of  all  evils,  are 
f  my  portion  ;  and  you  would  have  me 

*  love  you !     I  hate    you  wprfe  than 
'  death!'     The  fultan  would  fain  have 
turned  this  reproach  into  raillery.  *  Nay, 

*  but  I  am  ferious,'  refumed  me ;  <  if 
'  my  lover  had  but  a  hut,  I  would  marc 

*  his  hut  with  him,  and  be  content.  He 

*  has  a  throne  j  I  will  ftiare  his  throne, 
'  or  he  is  no  lover  of  mine.     If  yow 
'  think  me  unworthy  to  reign  over  the 

*  Turks,  fend    me  back  to  my  own 
'  country,  where  all  the  handfome  wo- 

*  men  are  fovereigns,  and  much  more 

*  abfohite  than  I  mould  be  here ;  for 

*  they  reign  over  hearts.' — (  The  fove- 
'  reignty  of  mine  then  is  not  fufEcient 

*  for  you  ?'  faid  Soliman  with  the  moft 
tender  air  in  the  world.      'No;   I  de- 
'  fire  no  heart  which  has  pleafures  that 

*  I  have  not.     Talk  to  me  no  more  of 
'  your  feafts,  all  mere  paftimes  for  chil- 
'  dren,  I  muft  have  ernbafTies.' — 'But, 
'  Roxabna,  you  are  either  mad,  or  you 
'  dream!' — *  And  what  tlo   you   find, 
'  then,  fo  extravagant,  in  defiring  to 
'  reign  with  you  ?     Am  I  formed  to 
'  diigrace  a  throne  ?  And  do  you  think 

*  that  I  mould  have  difplayed  lefs  great- 
'  nefs  and  dignity  than  yourfelf  in  af- 
'  fur  ing  our  fubjecls  and  allies  of  our 
«  protection?' — '  I  think,'  faid  the  ful- 
tan, *  that  you  would   do  every  thing 
«  with  grace  ;  but  iris  not  in  my  power 
€  to  fatisfy  your  ambition,  and  I  be- 
«  feech  you  to  think  no  more  of  it.' — 
'  Think  no  more  of  it  1   Oh!  I  promife 
'  you  I  mail  think  of  nothing  elfe;  and. 

*  I   will  from  henceforward  dream  of 
'  nothing  but  a  fceptre,  a  crown,  an 
«  embaity.'     She  kept  her  word.    The 
next  morning  (he  had  already  contrived 
the  defign  of  her  diadem,  and  had  al- 
ready fettled  every  thing,  except  the  co- 
lour of  the  ribband  which  was  to  tie  it. 
She  ordered  rich  ftuffs   to  be   brought 
her  for  her  habits  of  ceremony;    and  as 
ibon  as   the  fuitan  appeared,  flie  aiked 
his  opinion  on  the  choice.     He  exerted 
all  his  endeavours  to   divert  her  horn 
this  idea  j  but  contradiction  plunged  her 

into 
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deepeft  melancholy;  and  to  draw 
her  out  of  it  again,  he  was  obliged  to 
flatter  her  illufion.  Then  (he  difplayed 
the  moft  brilliant  gaiety.  He  feized 
thefe  moments  to  talk  to  her  of  love ; 
but,  without  liltening,  flie  talked  to 
him  of  politicks.  All  her  anfwers  to 
the  harangues  of  the  deputies,  on  her 
acceffion  to  the  crown,  were  already 
prepared.  She  had  even  formed  pro- 
jecls  of  regulations  for  the  territories  of 
the  grand  fignior.  She  would  make  them 
plant  vines  and  build  opera-houies  j  fup- 
prefs  the  eunuchs,  becaufe  they  were 
good  for  nothing  j  mut  up  the  jealous, 
Ijecaule  they  difturbed  fociety  j  and  ba- 
nifh  all  felf-interefted  perfons,  becaufe 
fooner  or  later  they  became  rogues.  The 
fultan  amuled  himfelf  for  Ibme  time 
with  thefe  follies :  neverthelefs,  he  ilill 
burned  with  the  moft  violent  love,  with- 
out any  hope  of  being  happy.  On  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  violence  me  became 
furious,  and  was  ready  to  kill  herfelf. 
On  the  other  hand,  Soliman  found  not 
the  ambition  of  Roxalana  Ib  very  fool- 
ifti:  *  For,  in  fhort,'  faid  he,  *  is  it  not 

*  cruel  to  be  alone  deprived  of  the  hap- 

<  pinefs  of  aflbciating  to  my  fortune  a 

*  woman  whom  I  efteem  and  love  ?  All 

<  my  fubjecls  may  have  a  lawful  wife  j 
*.  an  abfurd  law  forbids  marriage  to  me 
'  alone.'     Thus  fpoke  love,  but  policy 
put  him  to  filence..     He  took  the  refo- 
Jution  of  confiding  to  Roxalana  the  rca- 
fons  which  reftrained  him.     <  I  would 

*  make  it,'  faid  he,  '  my  happinefs  to 

*  leave  nothing  wanting  to  yours  :  but 
'  our  manners—'      *  Idle   itories  !'— 
f  Our  laws—'     «  Old  fongs  !'— .«  The 


priefts— '    <  What  care  they! '-—'The 
people  and  the  foldiery — '  *  What  is  it 
to  them  ?  Will  they  be  more  wretched 
when  you  fhall  have  me  for  your  con- 
fort  ?  You  have  very  little  love,  if  you 
haveib  little  courage  T  She  prevailed  fo> 
far,  that  Soliman  was  afliamed  of  being 
fo fearful.  Heorders  the  mufti, the  vizier, 
the  camaican,  the  aga  of  the  fea,  and  the 
aga  of  the  janilTaries,  to  come  to  him  ; 
nd   he  fays  to  them,  f  I  have  carried, 
as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  glory  of  the 
crefcent ;  I  have  eftablifhtd  the  power 
and  peace  of  my  empire  j  and  I  defire 
nothing,  by  way  of  recompence  for 
my  labours,  but  to  enjoy  with  the 
good-will  of  my  fubjecls  a   blelfing 
which  they  ail  enjoy.     I  know  not 
what  law,  but  it  is  one  that  is  not  de- 
rived down  to  us  from  the  prophet, 
forbids  the  fultans  the  fweets  of  the 
marriage-bed  :  thence  I  perceive  my- 
felf  reduced  to  the  condition  of  flaves, 
whom  I  defpiie  j  and  I  have  rdblved 
to  marry  a  woman  whom   I  adore* 
Prepare  my  people,  then,  for  this  mar- 
riage.    If  they  approve  it,  I  receive 
their  approbation  as  a  mark  of  their 
gratitude  j  but  if  they  dare  to  mur- 
mur at  it,  tell  them  that  I  will  have 
it  fo.'    The  aflembly  received  the  fnl- 
tan's  orders  with  a  refpectful  filence,  and 
the  people  followed  their  example. 

Soliman,  traniported  with  joy  and 
love,  went  to  fetch  Roxalana,  in  order 
to  lead  her  to  the  inofque  j  and  laid  to> 
himfelf  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  was  con- 
dueling  her  thither,  «  Is  it  pofTible  that 

*  a  little  turned -up  nofe  mould  overturn 

*  the  laws  of  an  empire!' 


THE      SCRUPLE; 


O    R, 


LOVE    DISSATISFIED    WITH    ITSELF, 


EAVENbepraifed,'  faid  Be- 
lifa  on  going  out  of  mourning 
for  her  hufband,    <  I  have  now  fulfilled 
a  grievous  and  painful  piece  of  duty  ! 
It  was  time  it  fliould  be  over.     To 
fee  one's  felf  delivered  up  at  the  age 
of  fixteen  to  a  man  whom  we  know 
.  nothing  of  j  to  pals  the  beft  days  of 
one's  life  in  dullnefs,  difiimulation, 


and  fervitude  ;  to  be  the  flave  and 
vi5lim  of  a  love  we  infpire,  but  of 
which  we  cannot  partake;  what  a 
trial  for  virtue  !  I  have  undergone  it, 
and  am  now  difcharged.  I  have  no- 
thing to  reproach  mylelf  with  ;  for 
though  I  did  not  love  my  hufband,  I 
pretended  to  love  him,  and  that  is 
much  more  heroick.  I  was  faithful 

«  to 
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'  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  jealoufy  : 
'  in    mort,  I  have  mourned  for  him. 

*  This,  I  think,  is   cariying  goodnefs 
'  of  heart  as  far  as  it  can  go.  At  length 
«  reftored  to  rnyielf,  I  depend  on  no- 
«  thing  but  my  own  will,  and  it  is  only 

*  from  to-day  that  I  begin  to  live.  Ah! 

*  how  my  heart  would  take  fire,  if  any 
'  one  (hould  lucceed  ib  far  as  to  pleaie 

*  me  !     But  let  me  confider  well  before 
'  I   engage   this   heart   of  mine;    and 

*  let  rue  not,  if  poffible,  run  the  rifle 
'  either  of  ceafing  to  love,  or  of  ceaf 
'  ing  to  be  loved.-— Ceafe  to  be  loved  ! 
'  That,  I  believe,  is  a  difficult  matter/ 
refumedfhe,  confulting  at  the  fame  time 
her  looking-glais  ;  '  but  to  ceafe  to  love 
'  is  trill  worfe.  How  could  one  for  any 
'  confiderable  time  feign  a  paiTion  one 

*  did  not  feel  ?     I  fhould  never  be  able 

*  to  do  it.     To  leave  a  man  after  we 
e  have  taken   to  him,  is  a  piece  of  ef- 
'  fiontery  beyond  me  ;  ana  tht.n  com- 

*  plaints,  d'-Tpair,    the  noiie  of  a  rup- 

*  txrre,  all  that  is  frightful !    Let  me  love, 

*  fince  Heaven  has  given  me  a  iimfible 

<  heart  j   but  let  rne  loye  my  whole  life 
«  long,  and  not  flatter  my  f  elf  with  thole 

*  tranfient  likings,  thole  caprices,  which 
«  are  fo  often  t:tken   for  love.     I  have 
'  time  to  chufe  and  try  myfelf  ;  the  only 

<  thing  to  be   done   to   avoid   all   fur- 
«  prize,   is  to  form  a  diilincl  and  exafl 
'  notion  of  love.    I  have  rend  that  love 

*  is  a  pallion,  which  of  two  fouls  makes 

*  but  one  j  which  pierces  them  at  the 
4  fame  time,  and  fills  them  one  with 
«  the  other  j  wlrch  detaches  them  from 
«  every  thing,  (upplies  the  want  of  every 
'  thing,  and  makes   their  mutual  hap- 

*  pinels  their  only  care  and  delire.  Such, 
'  without  doubt,  is  love  ;    and  accord - 
'  ing  to  this  idea  of  it,  it  will  be  very 
'  eaiy  for  me  to  diilinguifh  in  myfelf, 

*  and  in  others,  the  illuiion   from  the 
«  reality.' 

Her  firft  experiment  was  made  on  a 
voung  magi  ft  rate,  with  whom  the  dif- 
poiition  of  her  late  hufband's  effects 
gave  her  Com  e  connection.  The  i'reii- 

dent  cle  S ,  with  an  agreeable  figure, 

a  cultivated  understanding,  a  .fwert  and 
fenfible  temper,  was  fimplc  in  hi:s  drefs, 
eafy  in  his  manner,  and  mode/!  in  his 
converfation.  He  valued  himfelf  nei- 
ther on  being  a  connoifleur  in  equipages 
nor  fineries.  He  talked  not  of  his  horfes 
to  the  women,  nor  of  his  intrigues  to 
the  men.  He  had  all  the  talents  becom- 
ing his  place  without  oftentation,  and 
all  the  agreeable  qualities  of  a  man  of 


the  world  without  being  a'coxcomt). 
He  was  the  lame  at  court  and  in  com- 
pany j  not  that  he  pafTed  decrees  at  an 
entertainment,  or  rallied  when  he  heard 
cauies ;  but  as  he  had  not  the  leaft  af- 
feftation,  he  was  always  without  dif- 
guife. 

Belifa  was  touched  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon merit.  He  had  gained  her  confi- 
dence j  he  obtained  her  friend  (hip,  and 
under  that  name  the  heart  goes  a  great 
way.  The  affairs  of  Belifa's  huiband 
being  fettled,  «  May  1  be  permitted,* 
faid  the  preftdent  one  day  to  the  widow, 
'  to  afk  you  onequeftion  in  confidence? 

*  Do  you   propoie  to  remain    free,  or 
'  fhnll  the  {acrirke  of  your  liberty  make 
{  one  man  more  happy  ?'— c  No,  Sir,' 
faid   file,    *  I   have  too  much   delicacy 
c  ever  to  make  it  any  man's  duty  to  live 

*  onfy   for  me.*—'  That   du-ty   would 
4  be   a  vtry  pleafmg  one,"  replied   the 
gallant  magi  Itrutej  'and  I  greatly  fear, 

*  that  without  your  con  fen  t  more  than 
'  or,?  lover  \viil    impoil-  it  upon  him- 

<  ilrlf.'— '  So  much  the  better,'  faid  Be- 
Ufa;'  '  let  them  love  me  without   being 
'  obliged  to  it:   it  is  the  molt  pleafmg 
'  of  all  homages.' — <  Yet,   Madam,   T 

*  cannot  fulpectyou  of  being  a  coquette.* 
— '  Oh !  you  would  do  me  great  injuftice 
'  if  you  did  ;   for  I  abominate  coquet- 

*  try.' — *  But  to  deftre  to  be  loved  wivh- 
'  out  loving  again  ?' — '  And  who,  Sir, 

*  h^s  told  you  that  I  fnall  not  love  ? 
'   Such  rciolutions  are  not  taken  at  my 
c  age.     I  would  neither  conftrain,  nor 
{  be  con  drained  j   that  is  all.' — *  Very 
'  well  :  you  defire,   then,  that  the  en- 
'  gap;ement  fhould  ceafe  with  inclina- 

*  tion  ?' — '  I  defire  that  both  the  one 
«  and  the  other  mould  be  eternal,   and 
'  for  that  reafon  I  would  avoid  even  the 
«   fhadow  of  conftraint.     I  feel   myfelf 

<  capable  of  loving  all  my  life  long  in 

*  liberty  ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 

*  \vou!d  not  promife  to  love  two  days 
'  in  il^very.' 

The  prefident  faw  plainly  that  he  mud 
humour  her  delicacy,  and  contest  him- 
fi  If"  with  being  on  the  foot  ing  of  a  friend. 
He  had  the  modefty  to  bring  himfelf  tc\ 
that ;  and  from  thenceforward  every  lit- 
tle tendernefs  of  love  was  praclifed  in 
order  to  touch  her.  He  Succeeded.  I  fhall 
not  mention  the  degrees  by  which  Be- 
lifa's  lenfibility  was  every  day  more  and 
more  arrecled  ;  let  it  fuffice,  that  me  was 
now  come  to  that  pafs,  when  prudence, 
in  equipoife  with  love,  waits  only  one, 
ih'ght  eirbrt  to  turn  the  fcale.  They 

were 
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were  St  this  point,  arid  ti-tett. 

The  prefident'a  eyes,  ( i  :i  K>\v, 

'devoured  the  charms  of  Belila;  h. 
ed  her  hand  tenderly.  Belila,  trcn> 
hardly  breathed.  Theprcfi>' 
her  with  the  impalHoned  eloquence  of 
defire.    «  Ah  !  prefident/  faid  Ihe  to  him 
at  laft,   '  could  you  be  capable  ol 

*  ceiving  me?'    At  thefe  words  the  Jaft 
figh  of  modefty  feemed  to  have  efcaped 
her  lips.     *  No,  Madam/  laid  hr,  '  ir 

*  is  my  heart,  it  is  Love  himielf  who 

*  has   ju(t  fpoken  by   my  mouth,   and 

*  may  I  die  at  your  feet,   if — '     As  he 
fell  at  Belifa's  feet,  his  knee  came  upon 
one  of  the  paws  of  Shock,   the  young 
widow's  favourite  lap-dog.     Shack  let 
up  an  howl.     *  Lord,  Sir,  how  auk- 

*  ward  you  are  ?'  cried  Belifa  with  anger. 
The  pref:dent  coloured,  and  was  dil- 
concerted.     He  took   Shock  to  his  bo- 
fom,  kitted  the  injured  paw,  nlked  his 
pardon  a  thoul'and  times,  and  intreated 
him  to  folicit  his  forgiven-efs.     Shock, 
recovered  of  his  pain,  returned  the  pre- 
fident's  carefTes.  «  You  fee,  Madam,  he 
«  has  good  nature  ;   he  forgives  me  ;  it 
'  is   a   fine  example  for  you.1     Belifa 
made  no  reply.     She  was  fallen  into  a 
profound  reverie,  and  a  cold  gravity. 
He  wanted  at  firit  to  interpret  her  gra- 
vity as  a  little  pouting,  and  threw  hirn- 
fctf  again  at  Belifa's  feet  in  order  to 
appeafe  her.     <  Pray,  Sir,  get  up/   laid 
(he  to  him;  '  thefe  freedoms  difplcale 

<  me,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 

*  given  any  room  for  them.1 

Imagine  the  prefident's  altonifhment. 
He  was  confounded  for  two  whole  mi- 
nutes, without  being  able  to  bring  out 
a  word.  «  What !  Madam,1  laid" he  to 
her  at  laft,  '  can  it  be  poilible  that  fo 

*  trivial  an  accident  has   drawn  your 
'  anger  upon  me?' — <  Not  at  all,  Sir; 

*  but  I  may,  without  anger,  take  it  ill 

*  that  any  one  mould  throw  himleif  at 
'  my  feet :  it  is  a  fituation  that  fuits 

*  only  happy  lovers,  and  I  efteem  you 
'  too  much  to  fufpeil  your  having  dared 

*  to  form  any  fuch  pretenlions.1 — '  I 

*  do  not  fee,  Madam/   replied  the  JT*- 
fident  with  emotion,  *  why  a  hope  found* 
'  ed  on  love  mould  render  me  It; 

<  thy  of  elteem  :   but  may  I  prefume  to 
(  afk  you,  fince  love  is  a  crime  in  your 

*  eyes,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  fenti- 

*  ment  you  have  expreiled  towards  me  ?' 
— <  Friendship,  Sir,  friendfhip  ;   and  I 
'  defire  you  very  ferioufly  to  keep  to 

*  that/—'  I  aik  your  pardon,  Madam  : 
f  I  mould  have  iworn  that  it  had  been 


*  wa 

'    ma::1 

inltur., 

. 
«  Was  no:  1 

*  pier 
natio;: 

*  my  weakness  w.is  ';o»ng  : 

'  man    whom  I    did  not  love. 

*  nviv  thing 

*  lefs  than  onriclvcs.  1  could  h  .vc  ivwrn 
c  tin;  i  no- 

*  thing  which  1  w 

'  crifice   to   him  ,  .    he 

'  happens,  without  ir:1  >  hurt 

'  my  little  dog,  and   this  v 

*  immediately  gives  place  to  anger.    A 

*  dog  touclui  ii  ,   and 
1  without  a  moi 

1  the  part  of  tiu 
'  the  man  in  the  -• 
«   I  lovtd   bell. 
«  iml.      . 
'  See  how  \. 

*  The  bra;  1,  ami  we 
'  the  heart  inrl.i,- 

*  manner  of  full. 
'  ?nd  di%ult    fi! 

*  ourielves  with  con ftancy  wiihou 

'  or  be  im_u  .     O, 

'  my  dear  Shock,  what   do   i 

*  you  !    It   i-.;  you  that  h  ivc  ur,.i. 
(  me.     But  for  you,  I  Ihould  \-. 

*  have  bee:, 
<  ed  with  c  i 

*  mode.' 

NVhetSn.:-   '  !   or  did  m.-. 

ture  t 

ugth 

him,'  ill 

Lindor,  :' 
had   i1. 
Frt-fli: 

>  i  the 

• 

himielf,    ai. 
knew  that  b 
charming  figure, 
but  I'.e  iaut 
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laid  it,  he  discovered  in  laughing  fo  frefli 
a  mouth  and  fuch  fine  teeth,  that  thefe 
imvplicities  were  pardoned  at  his  age. 
He  mingled  befides  fuch  lofty  and  noble 
fentiments  with  the  puerilities  of  felf- 
love,  that  all  this  together  was  very  en- 
gaging. He  was  defirous  of  having  a 
handfome  miftrefo,  and  a  good  war- 
horfe;  he  would  view  himfelf  in  the 
glal's  as  he  went  through  the  Pnrfliaii 
exercife.  He  would  beg  Belifa  to  lend 
him  the  Sopha*,  and  aiked  her  if  (he 
had  read  Folard's  Pol ybius.  He  thought 
it  long  till  fpring,  that  he  might  have 
an  elegant  fuit,  in  cafe  cf  a  peace,  or 
make  a  campaign  if  it  mould  be  war. 
This  mixture  of  frivoloufnefs  and  he- 
roifm  is  perhaps  the  mod  feducing  of 
any  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman.  A 
confufed  prefage  that  this  pretty  little 
creature,  who  trifles  at  the  toilette,  who 
carefles  his  dear  felf,  who  admires  his 
own  fwtetperfon,  will,  perhaps,  in  two 
months  time  throw  himfelf  in  the  face 
of  a  battery,  upon  a  fquadron  of  the  ene- 
my, or  climb  like  a  grenadier  up  a  mined 
breach;  this  prefage  gives  to  the  genti- 
lities of  a  fine  gentleman  an  air  of  the 
marvellous,  which  creates  admiration 
and  tendernel's :  but  this  foppery  fits 
well  en  none  but  young  gentlemen  of 
the  army.  A  piece  of  advice,  by  the 
way,  to  pretty  fellows  of  every  condi- 
tion. 

Belifa  was  affected  by  the  fimple  and 
airy  graces  of  Lindor.     He   had  con- 
ceived a  paffion  for  her  from  the  firi! 
vifit.     A  young  page  is  in  hafte  to  be 
In  love.     '  My  beautiful  coufm,'  laid 
he  to  her  one  day,  for  fo  he  called  her 
on  account  of  their  alliance,  *  I  aik  of 
Heaven  but  two  things;  to  make  my 
firrt  campaigns   againtt  the  Engliih, 
and  with   you.1 — t  You  are  a  giddy 
creature,'  laid  (he,  '  and  I  adviie  you 
to  defiie  neither  one  nor  the  other: 
one  will  happen  perhaps  but  toofoon, 
and  the  other  will  never  happen  at  all.' 
— ;   Never  happen  at  all !    That  is  very 
llrange,  my  rweet  coi:fm.     But  I  ex- 
pected this  anfwer :  ib  it  does  not  dif- 
courage  me.     Come,  I  will  lay  you  a 

•  wager,  that  before  my  fecond   cam- 
pain  you  willceafe  to  be  cruel.    Now 
that  1  have  nothing  to  plead  for  me  but 
my  age  and  figure,  you  treat  me  like  a 
child ;  but  when  you  (liall  have  heard 
itfaid,  "  He  was  in  fuch  an  action,  his 

*  regiment  charged  on  fuch  an  occafion, 


"  he  diftingxiifhed  himfelf,  he  took  a 
"  poft,  he  has  run  at  houfand  rifles  ;" 
then  your  little  heart  will  go  pit-a-pat 
with  fear  and  pleafure,  and  perhaps 
with  love;  who  knows?  If  I  were 
wounded,  for  example!  Oh,  that  is 
very  moving !  For  my  part,  if  I  were 
a  woman,  I  mould  wifli  that  my  lover 
had  been  wounded  in  the  wars.  I 
would  kifs  his  fears,  I  mould  have 
infinite  pleafure  in  counting  them. 
My  beautiful  coufm,  I  (hall  (hew  you 
mine.  You  will  never  be  able  to  hold 
it.'—*  Go,  you  young  fool,  do  your 
duty  like  a  gallant  man,  and  do  not 
(hock  me  with  prefages  that  make  me 
tremble/—'  See,  now,  if  I  have  not 
fpoke  truth  ?  I  make  you  tremble  be- 
forehand. Ah !  if  the  idea  alone  af- 
fects you,  what  will  the  reality  ?  Cou- 
rage, my  pretty  coufin,  you  may  truft 
yourfelf  to  me:  will  not  you  give  me 
fomething  in  advance  upon  account 
of  the  laurels  that  I  am  going  to  ga- 
ther ?' 

Such  fooleries  pafled  between  them 
every  day.  Belifa,  who  pretended  to 
laugh  at  them,  was  not  the  lefs  fenfibly 
touched  ;  but  that  vivacity  which  made 
fo  great  an  impreifton  upon  her  heart, 
prevented  Lindor  from  perceiving  it, 
He  was  neither  knowing  enough,  nor 
attentive  enough,  to  obferve  the  grada- 
tions of  fentiment,  and  to  draw  his  ad- 
vantages from  them.  Not  but  he  was 
as  enterprizing  as  politenefs  requires  j 
but  a  look  intimidated  him,  and  the 
fear  of  difpleafing  influenced  him  as 
much  as  his  impatience  to  be  happy. 
Thus  two  months  pafled  away  in  (light 
attempts,  without  any  decifive  fuccefs. 
However,  their  mutual  paflion  grew 
more  and  more  animated  ;  and  feeble  as 
Belifa's  refiftance  was,  (he  was  tired  of 
it  herielf,  when  the  fignal  for  war  gave 
the  alarm  to  their  loves. 

At  this  terrible  fignal  all  engage- 
ments are  fufpendedj  one  flies  away 
without  waiting  an  anfwer  to  a  molt 
gallant  billet,  another  fails  in  an  aflig- 
nation  that  would  have  crowned  all  his 
wifhes  :  a  total  revolution  in  the  whole 
empire  of  pleafures ! 

Lindor  had  fcarce  time  to  take  leave 
of  Belifa.  She  had  now  reproached 
herfelf  a  hundred  times  for  her  imaginary 
cruelties.  *  This  poor  youth,' (aid  (he, 
«  loves  me  with  all  his  foul:  nothing 
*  can  be  more  natural  or  tender  than  the 


•*  The  title  of  &  loofe  novel, 


exprefllon 
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c  eJeprefiion  of  his  fentirrients.     His  fi- 

*  gure  is  a  model  for  a  painter  or  Ih- 

*  tuary.     He  is  beautiful  as  the  day; 

*  giddy,  indeed;   but  who  is  not  fo  at 
'  his  age?    And  he  has  an  excellent 
'  heart.     He  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
'  amufe  himfelf:    he  would  find  few 

*  cruel ;  yet  he  fees  only  me,  he  breathes 
'  only  for  me,  and   I   treat  him  with 
'  difdain.     I  wonder  how  he  bears  it. 
'  I  confefs,  that  if  I  were  in  his  place, 
4  I  mould  foon  kave  this  rigid  Belifa  to 
'  ftupify  herfelf  with  her  virtue;  for,  in 
'  fliort,  though  prudery  is  well  enough 
'  fometimes,  yet  to  be  always  acting  the 

*  prudifh  part — '     As  Ihe  was  making 
thefe  reflexions,  the  news  arrived  that 
the  negociations  of  pence  were  broken 
off,  and  that  the  officers  had  orders  to 
rejoin   their  corps  without  a  moment's 
delay.     At  this  news  all  her  blood  froze 
in  her  veins.  l  He  is  going,'  cried  me,  her 
heart  ftruck  and  penetrated.   '  He  is  go- 
ing to  fight;  going  to  die,  perhaps;  and 
I  (hall  never  fee  him  more  !'  Lindor  ar- 

ives  in  his  uniform.    '  I  am  come  to  bid 
you  adieu,  my  fweet  coufm :  I  am  go- 
ing; going  to  face  the  enemy.     Half 
of  my  wifli   is  fulfilled;  and  I  hope 
that  at  my  return  you  will  fulfil  the 
other  half.     I  love  you  dearly,  my 
fweet  coufm  !    Do  you  fometimes  re- 
member your  little  coufin :  he  will 
return  your  faithful  fcrvant,  he  gives 
you  his  word.     If  he  is  (lain,  indeed, 
he  will  not  return;  but  in  that  cafe 
his  ring  and  watch  (hall  be  fent  you. 
You  fee  here  this  little  dog  in  enamel. 
In  it  you  will  retrace  my  image,  my 
fidelity,  my  tendernefs,  and  you  will 
fometimes  kifs  it.'     In  pronouncing 
thefe  laft  words,  he  fmiled  tenderly,  and 
his  eyes  were  bedewed  with  tears.    Be» 
lifa,  who  was  no  longer  able  to  retain 
her  own,  faid  to  him  with  the  moll  for- 
rowful  air  in  the  world,  '  You  quit  me 
very  gaily,  Lindor:  you  fay  you  love 
me ;  are  thefe  the  adieus  of  a  lover  ? 
I   thought   it  had  been  dreadful   to 
banifh  one's  feif  from  what  one  loves. 
But  it  is  not  now  the  time  to  reproach 
you;    come,  embrace  me.''     Lindor, 
tranfported,  made  ufe  of  this  permiffion 
even  to  licentioufnefs,   and  Belifa  was 
not  offended.     «  And  when  are  you  to 
'  depart?'  faid  fhe.      «  Immediately.'  ' 
~-<  Immediately!  what!  donotyoufup 
«  with  me!' — <  Impofiible.' — '  I  had  a 

*  thoufand  things  to  fay  to  you.1 — *  Say 
«  them  quickly,  then;  my  her  fes  wait.' 


— '  You  arc  very  cruel  to  rcfufc  me  onr 
'  evening!' — '  Ah!   n 

*  I  would  give  you  my  lii 

'  honour    i  my  noun  arc 

'  numbered;  I  muft  be  th< 

1  mite.     Think,  if  ti.  •*  an 

*  aftion  and  I  no: 

'  done:  your  little  coufm  w 

'  worthy  of  you.     Suffer  me  to  d 

«  you.' 

Belifa  embraced  him  anew,  bathing 
him  at  the  fame  time  with 
1  Go,' faid  (he;  •  I  fh 
'  if  I  drew  the  lea 

*  your  honour  is  as  dtar  to  me 

*  own.     Be  wife,  expofe  )x 

'  jult  as  much  as  duty  requires,  ai. 

*  turn  fuch  as  I  now  fee  you. 

'  do  not  give  me  time  to  lay  more;  but 

*  we  will  write  to  each  other.    Adieu." 
— '  Adieu,  my  fweet  coufm.  - 

*  adieu,  my  dear  boy.' 

It  is  thus  that  among  us  gallantry  is 
the  foul  of  honour,  as  honour  is  the 
foul  of  our  armies.     Our  ! 
no  occufion  to  meet  our  warriors  more 
than  half-way,  in  order  to  make  them 
fight;  but  the  contempt  \%ith  which  they 
treat  a  paltroon,  and  the  favoui 
(hew  to  men  of  courage,  render 
lovers  intrepid. 

Belifa  palled   the   night  in  the  mod 
profound  forrow,   and  bathed   her  l>cd 
with  her  tears.     The  day  following  (he 
wrote toLindor:  all  thu: 
licate  foul  could  infpire  of  the  moll  t 
ing  nature  was  cxprelTed  in  hu 
O  ye,  who  are  fo  ill  e<J 
that  teaches  you  to  wi '.: 
nature  take  plea  Cure  to  humble  us  by 
giving  you  your  i. 

Lindor  in  his  anlWr,  which  w 
of  fire  aivi 
turns  the  two  paffloiil 
Ury  ardour  and  love.     Be: 
tience  difturbcd  her  reft  till  Ihe  u 
this  anfwer.    Their  correlp^ 
eitablimeH,  and  continued  v 
temi] 

the  latt  letter  tht;. 
\varmert;    the    laft   that   w.i 
always  the  moft  defired.     LhiiK 
his  misfortune,  had  a  fufpicious  confi- 
dante.   <  You  are  bewitched 
bofom-friend  to  him,  '  wi: 
man's  being  fo  fond  of  yc 
you  did  but  know  the  bottom  of  all 
this!    I    know  women.      Will   you 
make   one    proof  of  your   r. 
Write  her  word  that  you  have  iott  an 
E     '  «  evej 
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«  eye ;  I  will  lay  t  wager  (he  will  advife 

*  you  to  take  patience,  and  forget  her.* 

Lindor,  quite  certain  of  his  triumph, 

conferred  to  make  the  trial :  and  as  he 

knew  not  how  to  lye,  his  friend  dictated 

the  letter,     Btlifa  was  diftracled:  the 

image  of  Lindor  prefented  itfelf  to  her 

imagination,  but  with  one  eye  wanting. 

That  large  black  patch  made  it  impol- 

fiblc  to  know  him.     «  What  pity!"  faid 

flic,  fighing,     '  His  two  eyes  were  Ib 

brilliant !    Mine  met  them  with   fo 

much,plcafure !  Love  had  painted  him- 

felf  there  with  fo  many  charms  !    Yet 

he  is  only  the  more  interefting  to  my 

heart  on  this  account,  and  I  ought  to 

love  him  the  more.     He  muft  be  dif- 

confolate  j  and  dreads  nothing  fo  much 

as  the  appearing  lets  amiable  to  me. 

Let  rne  write  to  him,  to  encourage, 

to  comfort  him,   if  it  be  poflible.' 

This  was  the  firlt  time  that  Belifa  was  . 

ever  obliged  to  fay  to  herfelf,  Let  me 

'write  to  him!    Her  letter  was  cold,  in 

ipite  of  herfeif :  flie  perceived  it,  tore  it, 

and  writ  it  over  anew.     The  expreflions 

were  ftrong  enough  j  but  the   turn  of 

them  was  forced,  and  the  llyle  laboured. 

That  black  patch,  inftead  of  a  fine  eye, 

clouded  her  imagination,   and    chilled 

her  conceptions.     *  Ah  !  let  me  flatter 

*  myfelf  no  longer/  laid  me,  tearing 
her  letter  a  fecond  time:    *  this  poor 
«  youth  is  no  longer  beloved  5  an  eye 

*  loft    turns    my  ibul  topfy-turvy.     I 

*  wanted  tq  play  the  heroine  j   and  I  am 
'  but  a  weak  woman  j  let  me  not  affect 

*  fentiments  above  my  character.     Lin- 

*  dor  does  not  defcrve  to  be  deceived: 
«  he  reckons  upon  a  generous  and  icn- 

*  fible  Ibuij  but  if  I  cannot  love  him, 

*  I  ought  at  leaft  to  undeceive  him  j  his 
'  lying  under  a  millake  wiii  give  me 
«  pain.      *'  J   am   difconfoiate,"    writ 
«  me  to  him,  "  and  am  much  more  to 
"  be  lamented  than  yourfelf:  you  have 
*e  loft  only  a  charm,  but  I  am  going  to 
*'  lofe  your  eiteem,  as  I  have  already 
*'  loll  my  own.    I  thought  myfelf  wor- 
**  thy  to  love  you,  and  to  be  beloved 
"  by  you  j  lam  no  longer  Ib:  my  heart 
"  flattered  itfelf  with  being  luperior  to 
*f  events }  a,  fmgle  accident  has  changed 
"  me.    Confole  yourfelf,  Sir!  you  will 
"  always  pleafe  any  reafonable  woman  j 
"  and  after  the  humiliating  conferTion 
"  I  have  now  made  you,  you  have  no 
'*  longer  any  occafion  to  regret  me." 

Lindor  was  dift:ac~led  on  reading  this 
billet.     The  Sir  especially  appeared  to 


him  an  atrocious  injury.  *  Sir!'  cried 
he.  «  Ah !  the  perfidious  woman  !  Her 
{  little  coufm,  Sir!  This,  Sir,  is  for 
'  the  man  with  one  eye.'  He  went  to 
find  out  his  friend.  '  I  told  you  fo,' 
faid  the  confidante.  '  Now  is  the  time 
'  to  take  your  revenge ;  unlefs  you  had 
'  rather  wait  the  end  of  the  campaign, 

*  in  order  to  give  your  heroine  the  plea- 
e  fure  of  a  furprize.' — *  No,  I  will  put 
'  her  to  confufion  this  very  day,'  replied- 
the  unfortunate  Lindor.    He  then  wrote 
to  her  that  he  was  quite  tranfported  that 
he  had  tried  her  j  that  Sir  had  flill  got 
his  two  eyes,  but  that  thofeeyes  would 
never  view  her  more,  but  as  the  morb 
ungrateful  of  women.     Belifa  was  con- 
founded, and  from  that  inftant  refolved 
to  renounce  the  world,  and  bury  herfelf 
in  the  country.     *  Let  me  go  and  ve- 

*  getate,'  faid^Jhe  j  f  I  am  fit  for  no- 
'  thing  elfe.' 

In  her  country -neighbourhood  was  a 
kind  of  philofopher  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  who,  after  having  enjoyed  every- 
thing for  fix  months  of  the  year  in  town, 
was  come  for  the  other  fix  months  to 
enjoy  himfelf  in  voluptuous  folitude. 
He  paid  his  compliments  to  Belifa. 
You  have,'  faid  (he  to  him,  *  the  re- 
putation of  wifdom }  what  is  your 
plan  of  life?'—'  Plan,  Madam!  I 
never  had  any,'  replied  the  Count  deP, 
I  do  every  thing  that  can  amufe  me,  I 
ieek  after  every  thing  that  I  love,  ami 
carefully  avoid  every  thing  that  makes 
me  dull,  or  difpleafes  me/ — «  Do  you 
live  alone?  or  do  you  fee  company?' 
•>  I  fee  our  mepherd  fometimes,  whom 
I  teach  morality  j  I  converfe  with  huf- 
bandmen,  who  are  better  inftrucled 
than  all  our  literati;  I  give  a  ball  to 
Ibme  of  the  prettieft  young  villagers  in 
the  world  j  I  make  lotteries  for  them 
of  laces  and  ribbands,  and  I  marry 
oft*  the  molt  amorous.' — 'What  P  faid 
Belifa  with  aitonifliment,  '  do  thefe  folks 
know  what  love  is?' — *  Better  than 
we  do,  Madam ;  a  hundred  times  bet- 
ter than  we  do.  They  love  like  turtles : 
they  give  me  an  appetite  for  it/ — 
You  will  confefs,  however,  that  they 
love  without  delicacy.' — '  Alas,  Ma- 
dam !  delicacy  is  a  refinement  of  art; 
they  have  inltincl  from  Nature,  and 
that  inllinft  renders  them  happy.  They 
talk  of  love  in  town,  but  it  is  prac- 
tifed  only  in  the  country.  They  have 
in  fentiment  what  we  have  in  imagi- 
•  «  nation,  I  have  tried,  like  other  peo- 
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pie,  to  love  and  be  loved  in  the  world  j 
caprice  and  convenience,  order  and 
dilbrder,  every  thing.  A  connection 
is  nothing  more  than  a  rencounter  j 
here  inclination  makes  the  choice  : 
you  will  fee  in  the  fports  that  I  give 
them,  how  their  fimple  and  tender 
hearts  feek  each  other  without  know- 
ing it,  and  attract  each  other  by  turns.' 
-*  You  give  me/  faid  Belifa,  *  a  pic- 
ture of  the  country  beyond  expecta- 
tion. They  fay  thefe  people  are  fo 
much  to  be  lamented!'—'  They  were 
fb,  Madam,  fome  years  ago;  but  I 
have  found  out  the  iecret  of  render- 
ing their  condition  more  agreeable.' 
— *  O,  you  ihall  tell  me  your  fecret,' 
nterrupted  Belifa  brifldy,  *  I  want  to 
make  ufe  of  it.'—*  It  is  your  own 
fault  if  you  do  not.  It  is  this:  I 
have  an  income  of  forty  thoufand  livres 
a  year;  of  this  I  fpend  ten  or  twelve 
at  Paris  in  the  two  feafons  that  I  pafs 
there  j  eight  or  ten  at  my  houfe  in  the 
country;  and  by  this  management  I 
have  twenty  thoufand  livres  to  throw 
away  on  exchanges.' — *  What  ex- 
changes ?'— *  I  have  lands  well  cul- 
tivated, meadows  well  watered,  orch 
ards  well  fenced  and  well  planted.' 
— <  What  then?' — «  What  then!  Lu- 
cas, Blaife,  Nicolas,  my  neighbours 
and  my  good  friends,  have  grounds 
lying  fallow  or  poor;  they  have  not 
wherewith  to  cultivate  them ;  I  fwap 
mine  with  them  for  theirs ;  and  the 
fame  extent  of  land,  which  hardly 
maintained  them, after twocrops  makes 
them  rich.  The  ground  which  was 
barren  under  their  hands,  becomes 
fertile  in  mine.  I  chufe  the  feed  for 
it,  the  plant,  the  manure,  the  huf- 
bandry  that  fuits  it,  and  as  foon  as  it 
is  in  good  condition,  I  bethink  me  of 
fome  new  exchange.  Thefe  are  my 
amufements.'  —  *  Charming!'  cried 
Belifa,  *  you  underftand  agriculture 
then  r — *  A  little,  Madam,  and  I 
inftruct  myfelf  in  it  j  I  oppofe  the 
theory  of  the  learned  to  the  experience 
of  farmers  j  I  endeavour  to  correct 
what  I  lee  defective  in  the  fpeculations 
of  the  one,  and  in  the  pra&ice  of  the 
other :  and  the  ftudy  is  amuling.' — 
Oh !  I  believe  it,  and  I  would  fain 
give  into  it.  Why?  You  ought  to 
be  adored  in  thefe  parts ;  thefe  poor 
labourers  ought  to  confider  you  as 
«  their  father.'—*  Yes,  Madam,  we 
<  have  a  great  affeftion  for  «ach  other.' 


— '  I  am  very  happy,  my  lord,  that 
chance  has  given  me  1'uch  a  neighbour ! 
Let  us  fee  each  other  often,  I  intreat 
of  you :    I  want  to  purftie  your  la- 
bours, to  follow  your  method,  and 
become  your  rival  in  the  hearts  of 
thefe  good   people.' — «  You   cannot 
have,  Madam,  any  rivals  of  either  fex 
wherever  it  is  your  defire  to  pleafc, 
and  even  where  it  is  not.' 
Such  was  their  firft  interview}  and 
from  this  moment  fee  Belifit  a  villager, 
entirely  taken  up  with  agriculture,  con- 
verfmg  with  farmers,  and  reading  no- 
thing but  the  Compleat  Syjtem  of  Agri- 
culture.    The  count  invited  her  to  one 
of  his  holiday -feafts,  and  prefented  her 
to  the  peafants  as  a  new  benefaclrefs, 
or  rather  as  their  fovereign.     She  was  a 
witnefsof  the  love  and  refpeft  they  had 
for  him.     Sentiments  of  this  kind  are 
catching:  they  are  fo  natural  and  ib 
tender!  it  is  the  higheit  of  all  encomi- 
ums, and  Belifa  was  touched  with  them 
even  to  jealouly;  but  how  diftant  was 
this  jealoufy  from  hatred !     *  It  rriuft  be 

*  confefied,'  faid  me,  *  that  they  have 
'  great  reafon  to  love  him.     Exclufive 
1  of  his  good  actions,  nobody  in  the 

*  world  is  more  amiable.' 

From  this  time  the  moft  intimate, 
and  in  appearance  the  moft  philolbphi- 
cal  connection,  was  eilablifticd  between 
them.  Their  conversation  turned  only 
on  natural  Itudies,  on  the  means  of  re- 
novating this  old  mother  earth,  who 
exhaufts  herfelf  for  the  fake  of  her  chil- 
dren. Botany  pointed  out  to  them  the 
plants  falutary  to  the  flocks  and  herds, 
and  thofe  that  weie  hurtful;  mecha- 
nicks  afforded  them  the  powers  to  railr 
water  at  a  fin. ill  expence  to  the  top  of  dry 
hills,  and  to  fof'ten  the  fatigues  of  ani- 
mals deltined  to  labour  j  natural  hiftory 
taught  them  how  to  calculate  the  ceco- 
nomical  inconveniencies  and  advantages 
in  the  choice  of  thele  animals  ;  practice 
confirmed  or  corrected  their  obferva- 
tions  ;  and  they  made  their  experiments 
in  fmall,  in  order  to  rendtr  them  lefs 
expenfive.  The  holiday  came  round, 
and  their  fports  iufpended  their  ftudies. 

Belifa  and  the  philoibpher  mingled  in 
the  dances  of  the  villagers.  Beliia  per- 
ceived with  furpme  that  not  "one  of 
them  was  taken  up  in  admiring  her. 
<  You  will  now,1  laid  ihe  to  her  friend, 

*  fui'pect  me  of  a  very  Itrange  piece  of 

*  coquetry :    but  I  will   not  diilemble 
«  with  you.     I  have  been  told  a  hun- 

E  i  «  dred 
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dred  times  that  I  was  hand  fome;  I 
have  likewife,  much  beyond  thefe  pea- 
fants,  the  advantage  of  drefs  j  yet  I 
do  not  fee,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
country-fellows,  any  traces  of  emo- 
tion at  the  fight  of  me.     They  think 
only  of  their  companions;  they  have 
no  fouls  but  for  them.' — '  Nothing  is 
more  natural,  Madam,1  faidthe  count, 
Defire  never  comes  without  fome  ray  of 
hope }  and  thefe  poor  people  find  you 
no  otherwife  beautiful,  than  as  they 
do  the  {tars  and  the  flowers.' — c  You 
furprize  me,'  faid  Belifa  j  *  is  it  hope 
that  renders  us  fenfible  ?' — *  No  ;  but 
it  directs  our  fenfibility.' — *  We  never 
love,  then,  but  with  the  hope  of  pleaf- 
ing?* — *  No,  tobefure,  Madam;  or 
elle  who  could  help  loving  you  ?' — '  A 
philofopher,  then,  has  gallantry?'  re- 
died  Belifa,  with  a  fmile.     '  I  fpeak  the 
truth,  Madam,   though  no  philofo- 
pher  j  but  if  I  deferved  that  name,  I 
mould  only  have  the  more  fenfibility. 
A  true  philofopher  is  a  man,  and  glo- 
ries in  being  fo.     Wifdom  never  con  • 
tradi&s  nature,  but  when  nature  is  in 
the  wrong.'   Belifa  blufhed,  the  count 
was  confounded,  and  they  fat  fome  time 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on   the  ground, 
without  daring  to  break  filence.     The 
count  endeavoured  to  renew  the  conver- 
fation  on  the  beauties  of  the  country ; 
buttheir  difcourfe  was  confufed,  broken, 
and  without  continuation :  they  no  longer 
knew  what  they  faid,  and  ftill  lefs  what 
they  were  going  to  fay.    They  parted  at 
Jatt,  (he  thoughtful  and  he  loft ;  and  both 
afraid  that  they  had  faid  too  mudh. 

The  youth  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
1  ages  alTem bled  the  next  day,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  feaft:  it'sfprightiineis  com- 
yofed  all  it's  ornament.  Belifa  was 
tranfported  at  it;  but  the  cataftrophe 
furprized  her.  The  mailer  of  the  feaft 
had  made  fongs  in  praife  of  her  and  the 
count,  and  the  couplets  cloi'ed  with  fay- 
ing, that  Belifa  was  the  e]m,  and  the 
count  the  ivy.  The  count  knew  not 
whether  he  mould  filence  them,  or  take 
the  matter  in  jell;  but  Belifa  was  of- 
fended at  it.  *  Pardon  them,  M.idam,' 
faid  the  count  to  her,  as  he  re-conduct- 
ed her  home;  *  thefe  good  peopleTpeak 
'  what  they  th,ink,  and  know  no  better. 
'  I  mould  have  put  them  to  filence,  but 
'  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  make 
'  them  unhappy.'  Belifa  made  him  no 
anfwer,  and  he  retired  over  whelmed  with 


forrow  for  the  impreffion  this  innocent 

fport  had  made  on  her. 

'  How  unhappy  am  1 11  faid  Belifa, 

after  the  departure  of  the  count.  *  See, 
here  again  is  a  man  I  am  going  to  love. 
It  is  fo  clear,  that  even  thefe  peafants 
perceive  it :  it  will  be  with  him,  as 
with  all  others,  a  flight  flame,  a  fpark. 
No;  I  will  fee  him  no  more:  it  is 
mameful  to  be  defirous  of  infpiring  a 
paflion,  when  we  are  not  fufceptible 
of  it  ourfelves.  The  count  would  de- 
liver himfelf  up  to  me  without  referve, 
and  with  the  greateft  confidence :  I 
mould  make  a  very  refpe&able  man 
unhappy,  if  I  were  to  break  with 
him.'  The  next  day  he  fent  to  know 

if  ihe  was  to  be  feen.  «  What  mall  I 
do?  If  I  refufe  him  to-day,  I  muft 
fee  him  to-morrow  ;  if  I  perfift  in  not 
feeing  him  more,  what  will  he  think 
of  this  change?  What  has  he  done 
that  can  have  difpleafed  me?  Shall  I 
leave  him  to  think  that  I  miftruft  him 
or  myfelf?  After  all,  what  if  he 
fhould  allure  me  that  he  loves  me  ? 
And  if  he  mould  love,  am  I  obliged 
to  love  him  ?  I  will  bring  him  to  rea- 
fbn  ;  I  will  give  him  a  fketch  of  my 
character;  he  will  efteem  me  the  more 
for  it:  I  muft  fee  him.'  The  count 

comes. 

*  I  am  going  to  furprize  you,/  faid 

fiie  to  him  ;  *  I  have  been  on  the  point 
of  breaking  with  you.'— c  With  me, 
Madam!  why?  What  is  my  crime  ?* 

— '  Being  amiable  and  dangerous.  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  came  here  in 
queft  of  repofe;  that  I  fear  nothing 
fo  much  as  love  ;  that  I  am  not  form- 
ed for  a  folid  engagement;  that  I 
have  the  lightett,  the  moft  inconftant 
foul  in  the  world ;  that  I  defpi,ie  rran- 
fitory  likings  ;  and  that  I  have  not  a 
furncient  fund  of  fenfibility  to  enter- 
tain a  durable  pafTion.  This  is  my 
character:  I  give  you  warning.  I 
can  aniwer  for  myfelf  with  relpecl  to 
friend/hip;  but  as  to  love,  you  muft 
not  depend  on  me ;  and  that  I  may 
have  no  caufe  to  reproach  myfelf,  I 
would  neither  infpire  it,  nor  be  in- 
fpired  with  ;t  myfelf-  '  Your  fincerity 
encourages  mine,'  replied  the  count; 
you  are  now  going,  to  know  me  in  my 
turn.  I  have  conceived  for  you,without 
the  leait  fulpicion  or,  intention,  a  love 
the  mott  tender  and  violent :  it  is  the 
happieft  thing  that  could  haveshap- 
«  pened 
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*  pened  to  me,  and  I  refign  myfelf  up 

*  to  it  with  all  my  heart.    Say  'what 

*  you  pleafe  to  me.     You*  think  your- 
4  (elf  light  and  inconftant ;  I  think   I 

*  know  the  character  of  your  foul  bet- 

*  ter  than  yourfelf/—*  No,  Sir,  I  have 

*  tried  myfelf,  and  now  you  fliall  judge/ 
She  told  him  the  ftory  of  the  prefident, 
and  that  of  the  young   page.     '  You 
4  loved  them,  Madam  !  you  loved  them! 
'  you  difcourage  yourfelf  without  caufe. 

*  Your  anger  againft  the  prefident  was 

*  without  confequence.     Thefirftemo- 
<  tion  is  always  for  the  dog,  but  the 
4  fecond  for  the  lover:  fo  nature  has 

*  ordered  it.      As   to  the  cooling  of 

*  your    love   towards   the  page,    that 

*  would  not  have  been  more  durable. 
'  An  eye  loft  always  produces  this  ef- 

*  fe6l  ;  but  by  degrees  we  become  ac- 

*  cuftomed  to  it.     As  to  the  duration 

*  of  a  paffion,  I  muft  be  ingenuous  with 
'  you.     What  a  madman  is  he  who  re- 
4  quires  impofiibilities  !  I  ardently  de- 

*  fire  to  pleafe  you  ;  I  (hall  make  it  the 
4  happinefs  of  my  life:  but  if  your  in- 

*  clmation  fliould  happen  to  grow  faint, 

*  it  would   be  a   misfortune,    but  no 
'  crimo.     What !  becaufe  there  is  no 

*  pleafure  in  life  without  it's  alloy,  muft 
'  we  deprive  ourfelves  of  every  thing, 
f  renounce  every  thing  ?  No,  Madam, 

*  we  muft  make  choice  of  what  is  good  j 

*  and   pardon    both   in   ourfelves,    and 

*  others,  what  is  not  quite  fo  well,  or 
4  what  is  really  evil.     We  lead  an  eafy, 

*  quiet   life  here;  nothing  but  love  is 

*  wanting  to  embellifli  it :   let  us  make 
'  the  experiment.     If  love  fhould  va- 
4  ni/h,  friend/hip  ftill  remains,  and  as 
'  vanity  has  no  (hare  in  it,  the  friend - 
?  (hip  that  furvives  love  is  the  fweeter, 
'  the  more  intimate,  and  more  tender/ 
— «  Really,    Sir,'    faid   (he,    «  this   is 
«  ftrange  philofophy/ — *   Simple   and 

*  natural,  Madam  !  I  could  make  ro- 
'  mances  as  well  as  another;  but  life 
'  is  not  a  romance :  our  principles,  as 

*  well  as  fentiments, ought  to  be  found - 
4  ed  in  nature.     Nothing  is  eafier  than 
4  to  imagine  prodigies  of  love;  but  all 

*  thofe  heroes  exift  only  in  the  brains  of 

*  authors  :  they  fay  what  they  pleafe ; 

*  let  us  do  what  we  can.  It  is  a  misfor- 
'  tuot,  Without  doubt,  to  ceale  to  pleafe; 

*  it  is  a  greater  to  ceafe  to  love;  but  the 
'.  height  of  mifery  is  to  pafs  one's  life  in 
'  fear  and  felf-conftraint.     Confide  in 
4  yourfelf,  Madam,  and  deign  to  con- 
4  tide  in  me,    Jt  is  cruel  enough  not  to. 


be  able  to  love  always,  without  doom- 
ing one's  felf  never  to  love  at  all.  Let 
us  imitate  our  villagers :  they  do  not 
examine  whether  they  fliall  love  longj 
it  is  fufficient  for  them  to  feel  that 
they  love.  I  furprize  you  !  You  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  region  of  chi- 
meras. Believe  me,  you  have  a  good 
difpofition :  return  to  truth ;  fufFer 
yourfelf  to  be  guided  by  Nature;  me 
will  conduct  you  much,  better  than. 
Art,  which  lofes  itfelf  in  the  void,  and 
reduces fentiment  to  nothing  by  means 
of  analyfmg  it.' 

If  Belifa  was  not  perfxiaded,  (lie  was 
much  lefs  confirmed  in  her  firft  refolu- 
tion  ;  and  from  the  moment  that  reafon 
wavers,  it  is  eafy  to  overturn  it.  Be- 
lifa fubmitted  without  difficulty,  and 
never  did  mutual  love  render  two  hearts 
more  happy  !  Refigned  with  the  utmoii 
freedom  one  to  the  other,  they  forgot  the 
world;  they  forgot  themfelves.  All 
the  faculties  of  their  fouls  united  in  one, 
formed  a  mere  vortex  of  fire,  of  which 
love  was  the  centre,  and  pleafure  the 
fuel. 

This  firft  ardour  abated,  and  Belifa 
was  alarmed ;  but  the  count  confirmed 
her.  They  return  to  their  rural  a- 
mufements.  Belifa  found  that  nature 
was  embelliflied :  .that  the  heavens  were 
more  ferene,  and  the  country  more  dc- 
lighiful ;  thefports  of  the  villagers  pleaf- 
ed  her  more  th:m  before  :  they  recalled 
a  delicious  remembrance.  Their  la- 
bours became  more  interefting.  <  My 
'  lover,'  faid  me  to  herfelf,  *  is  the 
1  god  who  encourages  them  :  his  hu- 
'  manity,  his  generofity,  are  the  rixru- 
'  lets  which  fertilize  thefe  fields.'  She 
loved  to  converfe  with  the  hufbandmen 
on  the  benefits  fhowered  upon  them  by 
this  mortal,  whom  they  called  their  fa- 
ther. Love  brought  home  to  herielf  all 
the  good  they  faid  of  him.  Thus  £he 
palled  the  whole  fummer  in  loving,  in 
admiring  him,  in  feeing  him  make 
others  happy,  and  in  making  herielf 
happy  alib. 

Belifa  had  propofed  to  the  count  to 
pals  the  winter  out  of  town,  and  he  had 
anfwered  her  with  a  fmile,  *  With  all 
'  my  heart.'  But  as  foon  as  the  coun- 
try began  to  grow  bare ;  that  walking 
w.as  imprafiicable;  that  the  days  be- 
came rainy,  the  mornings  cold,  and  the 
evenings  long;  Belifa  perceived  with 
bitternefs,  that  wearinefs  took  pofleffion 
of  her  foul,  and  that  (he  wanted  to  re- 

vifit 
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vifit  Paris.     She  confefTed  it  with  her 
ufual  franknefs.  '  J  told  you  fo  before- 

*  hand  j   you  would    not  believe  me  : 

*  the  event  but  too  well  juftifies  the  ill 
'  opinion  I  had  of  myfelf.*—'  What 

*  event  ?'— •*  Ah,  my  dear  count !  iince 
'  I  mud  tell  you,  I  grow  tired  :  I  love 

*  you  no  longer.' — '  You  grow  tired  ! 
«  that  is  very  poflibie/  replied  the  count, 
•with  a  fmile  ;  *  but  you  do  not  love  me 
'  the  lefs :  it  is  the  country  that  you 

*  love  no  longer.' — *  Alas  !    Sir,  why 

*  do  you  flatter  me  ?  All  places,  all  fea- 
'  ions,  are  agreeable  with  thole  we  love/ 
— *  Yes,  in  romances,  I  have  told  you 

*  fo  already,  but  not  in  nature.' — '  Jt 

*  is  in  vain  for  you  to  fay  fo,'  infifted 
Belifa  j   «  I  know  full  well,  that  two 

*  months  ago  I  could  have  been  happy 

*  with  you   in   a  defart.' — *  Without 

*  doubt,  Madam,  fuch  is  the  intoxica- 

*  tion  of  a  growing  paflion ;  but  this 

*  firft  flame  lafts  only  for  a  time.  Love, 

*  when  made  happy,  grows  calm  and 

*  moderate.     The  foul,  from  that  in- 

*  ftant,  lefs  agitated,  begins  to  become 

*  fenfible  to  imprefljons  from  without  j 

*  we  are  no  longer  alor.e  in  the  world  j 

*  we  begin  to  feel  the  neceflity  of  difii- 
'  pation  and  amufement.' — *  Ah,  Sir! 

*  to  what  do  you  reduce  love?1—4  To 

*  truth,  my  dear  Belifa. ' — '  To  nothing, 

*  my  dear  count,    to  nothing!      You 
'  ceafe  to  be  my  only  happinefs,  I  have 

*  therefore  ceafed  to  love  you.' — *  No, 
'  my  foal's  idol,  no  I  I  have  not  loft 
'  your  heart,  and  I  fhall  be  always  dear 
'  to  you.' — *  Always  dear !  yes,  to  be 
'  furej  but  how  ?'— -  *  As  I  would  wifli 
'  to  be.' — '  Alas!  I  perceive  my  own 
'  injuftice  too  dearly  to  conceal  it  from 

*  myfelf ".' — *  No,  Madam,  you  are  not 
'  unjuft !    You  love  me  fufficiently :   I 
'  am  content,  and  would  not  be  loved' 

*  more.      Will  you  be  more  difficult 

*  than  I  ?' — '  Yes,  Sir,  I  fhall  never  for- 

*  give  myfeif  the  having  been   able  to 
*.  grow  tired  of  the  moil  amiable  man  in, 

*  the  world.' — «  And  I,  Madam,  and 
'  I,  who  have  nothing  to  boaft  of,  am 
«  tired  al  fo  at  times  of  the  moft  adorable 

*  of  all  women,  and  I  forgive  myfelf 

*  for  it.' — '  What,  Sir  !  are   you  ever 

*  tired  of  me?' — *  Even  of  you.     Ne- 
'  verthelefs,  I  love  you  more  than  my 
'  life.  Areyoufatisfiednow?' — '  Come, 

*  Sir,  let  us  return  to  Paris!' — *  Yes, 

*  Madam,  with  all  my  heart  j  but  re- 

*  member,  that  the  month  of  May  (hall 

*  find  us  in  the  country  again. '•*-'!  don't 


*  believe  it.'— '  I  affaire  you  it  will,  and 
<  more  fond  than  ever.' 

Belifa,  on  her  return  to  town,  began 
to  give  herfelf  up  to  all  the  amufemcnts 
which  the  vfinteroccafions,  with  an  avi- 
dity which  (lie  thought  inlatiabk.  The 
cpunt,  on  his  lide,  abandoned  himfelf 
to  the  torrent  of  the  world,  but  with  lefi 
eagernefs.  By  degrees  Belifa's  ardour 
abated  *  The  fuppers  appeared  long  to 
her :  {he  grew  tired  at  the  play.  The 
count  took  caie  to  fee  her  jeldoTn  j  his 
vilits  were  (hort,  and  he  chofe  thofe 
hours  when  (he  was  furrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  adorers  :  (he  ajked  him 
one  day,  in  a  very  low  voice,  *  What 

*  do   you   think  of  Paris  ?'  —  *  Every 

*  thing  amufes,  nothing  attaches  me.* 
— «  Why  do  not  you  come  and  lup  witk 

*  me  (' — *  You  have  feen  me  fo  often, 
'  Madam  !   I  am  difcreet  j    the  world 
'  has  it's  turn,  and  I  fhall  have  mine.' 
— '  You  are  ftill  perfuaded,    then,   that 

*  I  love  you?'—*  I  never  talk  of  love 
'  in  town.     What  think  you,  Madam, 
'•  of  the  new  opera  ?'  purfued  he  aloud, 
and  the  con verfa tion  became  general. 

Belifa    was    always    comparing  the 
count  with  every  thing  that  appeared 
beft,  and  the  companion  always  turned 
out  in  his  favour.     '  Nobody,'  laid  (he, 
has  that  candour,  that  fimplicity,  that 
evennefs  of  character  j  nobody  has  that 
goodnefs  of  foul  and  elevation  of  fen- 
timent.     When  I  recollecl  our  con- 
verfation,  all  our  young  people  feem 
nothing  more  than  well -taught  par- 
rots.    He  may  well  doubt  that  one 
can  ceale  to  love  him  after  having 
known  him:  but,   no;  it  is  not  the 
good  opinion  he  has  ot  himfelf,  it  is 
the  good   opinion  he  has  of  roe,  that 
gives  him  this  confidence.  How  hap- 
py mould  I  be  were  it  well  founded  !* 
Such   were  Belifa's  reflections;  and 
the  more  fhe  perceived  her  inclination 
for  him  revive,  the  more  fhe  was  at  eafe 
with  herfelf.    In  fhort,  the  defire  of  fee- 
ing him  again  became  fo  ftrong,  that  fhe 
could  not  refift  writing  to  him.     He  re- 
paired to  her;  and  accofting  her  with  a 
fuiilc, {  What,  Madam,'  faid  he,/  a  tete- 
a-tete  !  I  (ball  create  a  thousand  jea- 
loufies.' — '  Nobody,  Sir,'  faid  Belilii, 
has  a  right  to  be  ib  j  and  you  know 
that  I  have  only  friends  :.  but  you, 
are  not  you  afraid  of  difturbing  i'ome 
new  conqueft  ?' — *  I  never  made  but 
one  in  my  life,'  replied  the  count;  '  fhe 
expecls  me  in  the  country,  and  I  lhall 

'  go 
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go  this  fpring  to  fee  her/ — *  She  would 
be  to  be  pitied  if  fhe  were  in  town  : 
you  are  fo  taken  up  here,   that  /he 
would  run  the  hazard  of  being  neg- 
lected. "*— *  She  would  arnufe  herfelf, 
Madam,  and  think  nothing  of  me/— 
No  more  of  this  beating  about  the 
buffi,'  refumed  (he ;  «  why  do  I  fee 
you  fb  feldom,  and  for  fo  fhort  a  time  ?' 
'  To  let  you  enjoy  at  full  liberty  all 
the  plea  fares  of  your  youth.' — c  You 
can  never  give  me  too  much  of  your 
company,  Sir;  my  houfe  is  your's  ; 
look  upon  it  as  fuch,  it  will  flatter 
me :  I  requeft  it,  and  I  have  acquired 
a  right  to  exacl  it/ — '  No,  Madam, 
exact  nothing  ;  I  fhould  defpair  if  I 
difpleafed  you:  but  permit  me  not  to 
fee  you  again  till  the  fummer/     This 
obftinacy  piqued  her.  '  Go,  Sir/  faid  fhe 
o  him,  with  anger,  *  go  feek  pleafures 
in  which  I  have  no  part.    I  have  me- 
rited  your  inconltancy/     From  that 
day  fhe  had  not  a  moment's  eafe:   fhe 
informed  herfelf  of  all  his  proceedings  } 
fhe  fought  and  followed  him  with  her 
eyes  in  the  publick  walks  and  at  the 
theatres  j  the  women  whom  he  law  be- 
came odious  to  her ;  me  never  ceafed 
queftioning  his  friends.  The  winter  ap- 
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peared  intolerably  long.  Though  it  was 
but  the  beginning  of  March,  fome  fine 
days  happening, '  I  muft/  faid  me,  *  con- 
'  found  him,  and  juftify  myfelf.  I  have 
'  been  wrong  hitherto,  he  has  that  ad- 

*  vantage  over  me;  but  to-morrow  he 
'  fhall  have  it  no  longer/     She  fent  to 
requeft  him  to  come  to  her  ;  every  thing 
was  ready  for  their  departure.  Tht  count 
arrives.  *  Your  hand,'  faid  Belifa,  «  to 
'  help  me  into  my   coach.      *  Where 

*  are  we  going,  then  ?'  faid  he.     '  To 

*  grow  tired  of  ourfelves  in  the  coun- 

*  try/  The  count  was  tranfported  with 
joy  at  thefe  words.  Belifa,  at  the  move- 
ment of  the  hand  that  fupported  her, 
perceived  the  extafy  and  emotion  herfelf 
had  given  birth  to.  '  O,  my  dear  count  P 
faid  fhe  to  him,  prefltng  that  hand  which 
trembled  beneath  her's,  *  what  do  I  not 

owe  you  ?  You  have  taught  me  to 
lovej  you  have  convinced  me  that  I 
was  capable  of  it  j  and  in  clearing  up 
my  doubts,  with  refpecl  to  my  own 
fentiments,  you  have  done  me  the  mod 
pleating  violence  :  you  have  forced 
me  to  think  well  of  myfelf,  and  to 
believe  myfelf  worthy  of  you.  My 
love  is  fatisfied.  I  have  no  longer 
any  SCRUPLE,  and  I  am  happy/ 
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ADVENTURES    OF    ALCIDONIS    OF    MEGARA. 


I  Regret  the  lofs  of  fairy ifm.    It  was 
to  lively  imaginations  a  fource  of  in- 
nocent pleafures,    and   the  handfomeft 
way  in  the  world  of  forming  agreeable 
dreams.    The  climates  of  the  Eaft  were 
formerly  peopled  with  genii  and  fairies 
The  Greeks  confidered  them  as  medi 
citing  beings  between  men  and   gods 
witnefs  the  familiar  demon  of  Socrates 
witnefs  the  fairy  which  protected  Alci- 
donis,  as  I  am  going  to  relate. 

The  fairy  Galante  had  taken  Alci- 
donis  under  her  protection,  even  before 
his  coming  into  the  world.  She  prefided 
at  his  birth,  and  endowed  him  with  the 
gift  of  pleating,  without  any  determined 
inclination  to  love,  His  youth  was  but 


the  unfolding  of  thofe  talents  and  graces 
which  he  had  received  as  his  lot. 

He  had  pafTedhis  fifteenth  year,  when 
his  father,  one  of  the  richett  and  moft 
honourable  citizens  of  Megara,  on  his 
fending  him  to  Athens  to  perform  his 
exerciies,  embraced  him,  and  faid  thus: 
My  dear  fon,  you  are  going  to  mix 
in  the  world  among  a  number  of  giddy 
young  fellows,  who  launch  out  into 
the  moft  outrageous  abufe  of  women* 
Never  believe  them.     Thole  fellows 
afreft  to  defpife  them,  only  becaule 
they  have  not  been  able  to  render  them 
delpi cable.     For  my  own  part,  to  be- 
gin with  your  mother,  my  virtuous 
wife.   J  have  found  in  the  fair-fex 
»  that 
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that  delicacy  of  fentiment,  candour, 
and  truth,  of  which  few  men  are  ca- 
pable.   Do  as  I  have  done  j  chute  an 
honeft  wife,  of  an  even  temper,  folid 
character,  and  a  fociable,  and  not  au- 
ftere,  virtue.  There  are  women  of  this 
ftamp  every  where.    My  conlent  fhall 
follow  your  choice  :  I  am  a  tender 
father,  and  dellre  nothing  but  your 
happinefs.'     Alcidonis,  full  of  thefe 
leflbns,  arrives  at  Athens.  His  firlt  vifit 
was  to  Seliana,  to  whom  he  had  recom- 
mendations.    Seliana  in  her  youth  had 
been  handibme  and  agreeable':  flie  was 
iii  11  agreeable,  but  began  to  be  no  longer 
handibme.  After  the  firft  compliments, 
•  What  is  your  bulinei's  here  ?'  faid  an 
old  captain  to  him,  who  was  hufband 
to  Seliana,  and  an  old  frirnd  of  his  fa- 
ther.    '  A  fine  thing  indeed,  at  your 
age,  to  bury  one's  felf  among  the  wo- 
men! The  Circus,  the  Piraeeus,  thefe 
are  the  fchools  for  you,  and  not  that 
trifling  circle  which  they  call  the  beau 
motute.  I  am. mad  when  I  fee  a  young 
fellow  come  to  Athens!  they  ought 
to  go  to  Sparta.' 

Alcidonis  was  difconcerted  by  fo  warm 
un  apofhophe  j  but  SJiana  took  his  part 
•warmly.  *  That  is  io  like  you,'  laid 
flie  to  her  hufband  ;  '  Sparta,  the  Cir- 
cus, the  Piraeeus  !  well,  and  pr'ythee, 
now,  what  do  they  learn  in  thefe  fa- 
mous fchools  ?'— '  To  get  money  and 
fight,'  replied  the  hulband,  roughly. 
To  get  money  !  very  noble  indeed! 
To  fight !  very  agreeable !  The  firft 
is  unworthy  the  ambition  of  a  gallant 
man,  and  the  fecond  is  learned  but  too 
ibon.' — *  Not  ib  foon,  Madam,  not  fo 
very  foon  as  you  imagine.  I  am  afraid 
that  after  palling  his  youth  at  the  toi- 
lette, a  man  would  make  neither  a 
good  officer,  nor  a  good  foldier.' — 
Well!  for  my  part,  there  is  nothing 
more  hideous  and  difagieeable  in  my 
eyes,  than  a  man  who  hr.^  never  learn- 
ed any  thing  but  io  fight.  One  would 
imagine,  that  you  came  into  the  \vor!d 
only  to  cut  one  another's  tin  oats. 
Peace  has  it's  talents  and  virtues,  as 
well  as  war.  Men  are  not  always  at 
the  head  of  a  troop/ — '  So  :mich  the 
worle  !  by  all  the  goJs,  fo  much  tht 
woife  !  I  wim  it  weie  forbid,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  to  quit  the  co- 
lours on  pain  of  death.' — '  How,  Sir! 
•would  you  not  allow  us  ib  much  as 
one  man  I*—-'  You  mould  have  men 
enough,  Madam  :  you  mould  have  all 
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the  refuie.  There  are  numbers  quit# 
ufelefs  to  the  ftate  !' — «  Very  fine,  in- 
deed !  you  would  reduce  us  then  to 
the  refufe  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
ladies  are  infinitely  obliged  to  you!1 
— *  I  acquit  them  of  all  obligations.'-^ 
No,  Sir,  we  are  citizens,  and  we  ge- 
neroufly  give  up  to  the  ftate  all  thofe 
figures  that  difpleafe  us,  all  faces  that 
fright  one,  all  thofe  fierce  characters 
that  delight  in  nothing  but  murder, 
and  are  good  for  nothing  elfe.' 
And  you  referve  to  yourfelves  the 
handibme  men  who  love  to  live ;  is 
it  not  fo  ?' — *  Certainly.'  — «  That 
is  right ;  and  the  Areopagus,  to  be 
lure,  will  take  care  to  pafs  it  into  a 
decree,  to  pleafe  you.— -Pardon  me, 
Sir,  my  wife  is  a  fool.— I  leave  you  } 
for  I  can  ftand  it  no  longer.— Oh, 
Hercules  !  Madam,  rauft  I  be  your 
hufband  !  Thefe  things  happen  to  no- 
body but  myfelf.'  At  thefe  words  he 
went  out  ilamping  with  his  feet,  and 
clapped  the  door  roughly  after  him. 

•  Here  is  a  ft  range  family  !'  faid  Al- 
cidonis ;    *  Pray,   Madam,    have   you 

*  often  fcenes  of  this  kind  ?'— *  Why, 

*  yes,'  replied  ftie  coldly, c  always  when 

*  I  have  company.' — *  And,  when  you 
1  are  alone?' — '  He  grumbles  ftill,  but 
'  not  quite  fo  loud.' — 'And  how  came 
'  you  to  marry    him  ?' — *  As  all  the 

*  world  marry,  for  convenience  and  in- 
'  tercit.     As  to  any  thing  elfe,   he  is 
'  the  btft  man  in  the  world.     When  I 
'  run  weary  of  him,  I  contradict  him  ; 
'   he  grosvs   impatient,  and  walks  oft": 
«  then  I  do  what  1  pleafe.    I  advife  you 
'  to  fhcw  him  refpcft.     His  friendfhip 

*  is  nut  to  be  neglected,  and  may  be  of 
'  ufe  to  you.     Do  you  bring  recom- 
'  mendcitions  to  many  people  here  ?'— - 

*  To   my   father's   particular  friends } 
'  but  the  number  of  them  is  not  great.' 
— *  So  much  the  better,  we   (hall  fee 
'  each  other  the  oftener.     I  wiih  it  for 
'  your  own  lake;  for,  on  entering  into  a 

*  new  world,  the  vvifeft.  have  need  of  a 

*  guide." — ;  Will  you,  Madam,   con- 
«  li.-frfsui  to  be  mine  ?' — «  Either  tl  or 

*  my    luilband  }    you  (hall  take  your 
«  choitr.' — c  My  choice  is  made,  Ma- 
i  dam.'     Thus  pafled  their  firft  inter- 

\\hen  the  hufband  returned,  'You 

*  are  a  lhange  man,'    faid  Seliana   to 
him  j    *   your  behaviour   has    frighted 

v    this   young  man.' — 'Whom 

*  you   warutd    to  render  familiar?'—* 

«  J  under- 
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I  underftand  you,  Sir;  henceforth  I 
(hall  order  my  door  to  be  (hut  again  ft 
him.'—'  How !  no  Madam  !  I  am 
not  jealous.  It  would  be  beginning 
a  little  too  late.  I  was  not  jealous  in 
the  bloom  of  your  youth,  and  I  fhall 
hardly  be  fo  now  you  are  grown  old- 
er.'— e  How  extremely  gallant !  but 
I  am  ufed  to  it.  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  you  owe  a  vifit  to  this  Ion 
of  your  old  friend.' — '  I  fliall  fee 
him,  Madam  :  I  know  life,  and  you 
may  truft  to  my  behaviour.' 
The  clay  after,  at  his  entrance  into 

Alcidonis's  lodging,  he  refumed  the  con- 
erfation  of  the  night  before.    «  Well,' 

aid  he  to  him,  *  are  you  going  to  give 
into  the  effeminate  manners  of  the 
Athenian  youth  ?  My  wife  has  dif- 
pofed  you  for  it,  no  doubt.  Take 
care  ;  not  of  her,  for  her  time  is  paft, 
thank  Heaven  ;  but  take  care  of  the 
reft  of  her  fex.  They  are  molt  dan- 
gerous fyrens.  No  fafety  in  any  deal- 
ings with  them.  They  take  you,  de- 
ceive you,  and  quit  you, without  ftiame. 
One  would  thu.k,  on  iet.it-, 4  them  a- 
mufing  themfelves  with  the  men,  that 
we  were  made  only  for  their  play- 
things/— '  If  fo,'  laid  Alcidonis,  <  the 
women  of  Athens  are  not  like  thole 
of  Megara  !' — '  At  Megara  it  is  the 
very  fame  as  here.  You  are  like  your 
old  father.  The  good  man  would 
fwear  only  by  his  chafte  better  half. 
It  was  out  of  complaifance  to  him, 
that  (he  drcifed  and  faw  company; 
out  of  piety,  that  the  fhut  herlelf  up 
with  a  young  prieft  of  Minerva;  by 
way  of  retirement,  that  Hie  went  to 
pals  the  evenings  at  a  little  houie 
which  he  had  fitted  up  for  himfelf  •. 
he  relied  upon  her  virtue  with  the  molt 
ablblute  confidence  in  the  world.' — 
Hehadreafon,  no  doubt;  and  I  beg 
you,  bir,  to  refpeft  my  mother's  me- 
mory.'— '  Your  mother  !  your  mother 
was  a  woman.  Would  you  have  had 
fome  being  made  on  purpofe  ?  1  have 
feen  enough  of  them;  but  I  know 
none  but  my  termagant  that  is  truly 
faithful  j  and  what  is  (till  more,  it  is 
I  that  made  her  fo.  I  rendered  her 
virtuous  in  fpite  of  htr  teeth;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  root  out  thoie 
of  coquetry  which  nature  or 
example-  plants  in  them  almoit  ai 
birth.  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  fne 
is  even  capable  of  attempting  to  fc- 
duce  you,  k-r  the  fake  of  the 


'  fure  of  laughing  at  you.     You  would 
(  not  be  the  firft  whom  fhe  has  reduced 

*  to  defpair.     She  ufed  to  amufe  her- 

*  felf  formerly  at  this  pretty  little  diyer- 

*  fion,   and  then  me  has  given  me  ac- 

*  counts  of  it,  at  which  (lie   laughed 
'  as   if  (he  had  been  mad.     By  good 
'  luck  me  grows  older,  and  the  danger 
'  is  no  longer  fo  great.' 

Alcidonis's  thoughts  were  taken  up 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  night  with 
what  he  had  heard.  *  The  women- here,' 
faid  he,  «  are  very  terrible  then  !'  And 
he  went  to  Ileep  with  a  refolution  of 
avoiding  them. 

The  fairy  Galante  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,   and  laid,  '  Nothing  is  fo 
much  like  man  as  woman.     All  the 
good,  all  the  evil,  that  is  faid  of  them, 
is  true  in  particular,  but  falfe  in  ge- 
ral.    One  mould  neither  truft  in  every 
one,  nor  diftruft  every  one.  Live  with 
the  women,    but   rtlign   yourfelf  to 
them  only  at  times.    I  have  not  given 
you  a  determined  character,  that  you 
may  be  more  flexible  to  their's.     A 
precife   man    is   an    unfociable   man. 
You  will  be  charming,  if  they  cry, 
We  do  whatever  wepleafe  with  him. 
But   it  is   not  enough  to  pleafe  ;  one 
mult  know  like  wife  how  to  love;  and 
to  love  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 
'1  here  are  thive  forts  of  love  ;  paifion, 
liking,  and  fancy.    All  the  art  of  be- 
ing happy  confilts  in  the  proper  difpo- 
iition  of  thefe  three  (hades.     For  this 
purpofe,  here  are  four  phials,  which 
you   alone    mall  ufe.     They  are  as 
different  in  their  virtues"as  colours. 
You   are  to  drink  out  of  the  purple 
phial,  in  order  to  be  in  love  to  diffrac- 
tion ;  out   of  the  rofe- coloured  one, 
to  fkim   the  furface  of  fentiment  and 
pk-afure;  out  of  the  blue  one,  to  tafte 
of  it  without  unealinefs  and  intoxica- 
tion;  and  out  of  the  white  one,  to 
come  to  yourfelf  again.'     At   thefe 
words  the  fairy  vanifhed  like  a  vapour. 
Alcidonis  awakes  quite  ravi filed  with 
fo  charming  a  dream.     But  what  was 
his   lurprize,  at  finding  in  reality   ths 
four  phials  at  his  elbow  !    *  As  lor  the 
'   trial,'  faid  he,  « I  mail  make  it  at  my 
'   Iciiure.'     He  gets  up  full  of  gratitude 
to  the  fairy,   and  the  fame  day  leviiits 
Seliana.     She  was  alone.     '  You  have 
'   iocn   my  huiband  ?'  fays  flic.     *  Has 
1  not   he  been  declaiming  againlt  gal- 

*  lantry?'—  *  Violently/  — '  He  has 
1   told   vou   a  thoufand  frightful  itories 

K  '  of 
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of  women?'— <  He  has.'*- -'I  hope 
he  excepted  me.'  —  *  Only  in  the 

article  of  fidelity.' — «  Poor  man  !' — 
He  is  perfuaded  that  you  are  faithful 
to  him  j  but  he  fays  that  you  are  only 
the  more  dangerous  on  that  account, 
and  that  you  divert  yourfelf  moil  cru- 
elly with  thofe  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  in  love  with  you/— 
Ah  !  how  he  abufes  me  !  He  would 
richly  deferve  ....  But  hold,  I  muft 
havefome  refpeft  to  myfelf.' — *  Your 
virtue,  he  fays,  is  of  his  own  form- 
ing ;  and  it  is  he  that  has  made  you 
honeft/  —  *  He ! '  —  *  Yes,  he  ;  and 
in  fpite  of  your  teeth.'—*  In  fpite 
of  my  teeth  !  Upon  my  word  !  See 
whether  he  can  make  me  virtuous  in 
fpite  of  my  teeth !'— {  I  muft  own, 

that  in  your  place And  I 

fliould  be  glad,  too,  to  revenge  his  in- 
fult  to  my  mother.'  —  *  Your  mo- 
ther !' — «  Yes ;  he  dared  to  tell  me 
that  my  father  was  a  fool,  and  that 
there  is  no  man  in  the  world  but  him- 
felf  who  is  not  fo.' — '  Poor  man  ! 
he  has  great  reafon  to  brag,  truly ! 
But,  once  more,  I  muft  refpecl  my- 
felf. No,  Sir,  I  am  no  coquette  j 
and  fmce  he  obliges  me  to  juftity  my- 
felf, I  have  a  heart  as  tender,  and 
more  tender,  than  another.' — '  And 
what  ufe  do  you  make  of  that  heart  ? — ' 
Alas  !  no  ufe  at  all ;  but  you  may 
eafily  believe  that  it  is  not  for  his 
fweet  looks  that  I  keep  it.  I  am  pru- 
dent for  my  own  fake,  that  I  may  not 
expofe  myfelf  to  the  caprice,  mcon- 
ftancy,  and  ingratitude  of  men.  I 
feel  that  if  I  loved,  I  fhould  love  paf- 
lionately,  and  I  fliould  wim  to  be  paf- 
fionately  beloved/ —*  Ah  !  and  fo 
you  mall.' — *  I  dare  not  flatter  my- 
felf with  that :  nothing  is  weaker, 
vainer,  and  more  incontlant,  than  the 
love  of  your  lex.  They  have  their 
likings,  their  fancies  ;  but  the  paflion 
of  love,  that  intoxication  which  is  the 
greateft  charm,  and  it's  only  excuie, 
they  are  quite  unacquainted  with.' — 
For  my  part,  Madam,  1  know  very 
well  how  to  acquire  that  love  which 
you  deferve;  and  were  I  fure  of  a 
return,  I  mould  take  a  good  dole  of 
it !'  Seliana  frniled  at  Alcidonis's  iim- 
plicity,  (for  the  fairy  had  given  him  that 
unaffefted  air,  that  ingenuous  manner, 
which  coquettes  are  fo  fond  of.)  «  No,' 
faid  ftis,  *  people  are  not  inflamed  all 


at  once  ;  and  how  can  we  pofllbly  be 
in  love  ?  We  do  not  know  each  other 
yet/—*  At  your  own  time,  Madam  j 
I  am  in  no  hurry.  To -morrow  we  fliali 
know  each  other  better.'—*  I  fliali 
fee  you  to-morrow,  then!'  — *  Yes, 
Madam/  — *  After  dinner;  do  you 
hear  ?  For  I  would  ipare  you  the 
difagreeable  circumftance  of  finding 
my  hufband  at  home.  We  mall  be 
alone,  and  at  liberty,  and  I  (hall  talk 
reafon  to  you/ 

Alcidonis  repaired  to  the  appoint- 
ment, with  his  phials  in  his  pocket. 
Seliana  received  him  in  the  moft  tempt- 
ing difhabille.  *  See  there,'  faid  Alci- 
donis, on  feeing  her,  <  the  privilege  of 

*  beauty :  the  lefs  ornament,  the  more 

*  charms/     Seliana  affected  to  blufli. 
'  Do  you  know,'  faid  me,   *  that  this 
'  pretended  fimplicity  of  yours  makes 

*  you  dangerous  ?   One  might  be  taken 
4  by  it,  and  be  deceived/—1  I  deceive 

*  you,  Madam !  I  never  deceived  any 

*  body/ — *  And  you  would  begin  with 

*  me  ?'— «  No,  I  fwear — *    «  Why  then 

*  this  flattering  difcourfe,   thofe  tender 
«  looks  ?' — *  You  are  handfome  j  I  have 
1  eyes  ;   I  fpeak  what  I  fee ;  there  is  no 
'  flattery  in  that/ — {  Why,  indeed,  your 
'  tranquillity  makes  it  evident  that  you 
'  have  no  delign  to  feduce  me/ — *  Nay, 

*  nay,  if  you   would   but   have  it   fo, 

*  that  tranquillity  fliould  foon  vanifh/ 
— *  Oh,  to  be  fure!   and  to  be  all  on 

*  fire,  you  only  wait  for  my  confent  j 

*  is  it  not  fo  ?' — *  Nothing  elfej   you 

*  need  only  fay  the  word/—*  Indeed 
'  you  are  very  fine,   with  that  air  of 

*  yours,   fo  cold  and  fo  determined/ — 

*  It  is  becaufe  I  am  certain  of  what  I 

<  do/ — «  What  if  I  fliould  oblige  you 

*  to  (hew  fbme  defire  of  being  loved  ?' 
— *  You  may  do  it  to  any  degree  you 

*  pleafe,  I  allure  you/ — '  I  fee,  Alci- 

*  donis,  that  you  don't  know  what  you 

*  piomife,  and  what  I  might  demand/ 
— *  Demand,  Madam  !    demand !    my 

*  heart  defies  you.     I  will  love  you  'as 

*  much  as   you    pleafe/— 'You  will 
'  love  me  then,  if  I  pleafe,  to  diftrac- 

*  tion  !' — «  To  diftra&ion  ?  It  is  all  the 

*  fame  to  me/ — '  His  finaplicity  charms 

<  me. — Very  well,  then,  I  would  have 

*  you  vaftly  in  love  with  me/—*  Paf- 
'  iionately  ?'  —  *  Paflionately/—  And 
4  you  will  love  me  in  like  manner  ?'— • 
«  I  believe  fo/ — <  That  is  not  enough.* 
— «  Weil,  I  am  fure  of  it/—*  That  is 

«•  fufficient; 
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*  fufficient ;  now  you  (hall  fee  fine 
'  fport.'— •*  Where  are  you  going?'— 
'  Yours }  allow  me  but  one  minute.' 

The  credulous  Alcidonis,  having  re- 
tired into  a  corner,  drank  up  the  elixir 
in  the  purple  phial,  to  the  very  laft  drop. 
He  appears  again,  his  eyes  enflamed,  his 
heart  beating,  and  his  voice  almoft  ex- 
tinft.  The  more  foolery,  the  more  gal- 
lantry :  his  language  was  rapid,  broken, 
full  of  matter  and  warmth.  Words 
were  not  fufficient  to  declare  his  fenti- 
ments.  Inarticulate  accents  fupplied 
the  place  of  fpeech ;  a  vehement  gefture, 
an  impetuous  aclion,  redoubled  their 
energy.  This  pathetick  eloquence  put 
Seliana  quite  betide  herfelf.  She  is 
moved,  agitated,  loft :  me  hardly  knows 
him  again,  and  can  fcarce  conceive  fo 
wonderful  a  change.  She  would  feem 
to  doubt,  to  fear,  to  hefitate  ftill :  vain 
efforts !  Her  heart  relents,  her  eyes 
brighten,  her  reafon  fails ;  and  one 
would  have  thought,  the  very  moment 
after,  that  me  had  alfo  drank  of  the  fame 
phial. 

Two  months  paffed  away  in  tranf- 

ports  which  they  found  it  difficult  to 

confine  within  any  bounds.     The  huf- 

band  was  perpetually  rallying  Alcidonis 

on  his  afliduities  to  his  wife.     '  Poor 

dupe,'  faid  he  to  him,  '  you  would 

not  believe  me.     You  are  caught ;  I 

am  glad  of  it.     Throw  yourfeif  away 

in  dangling  after  her :    you  have  a 

fine  time  of  it!'     Alcidonis  took  the 

beft  revenge  he  could  for  this  infulting 

irony.     But  his  paffion  was  no  longer 

feconded :     Seliana' s   grew   every   day 

weaker  and  weaker.      Seliana  fufficed 

him  j  but  he  was  no  longer  able  to  fuf- 

fice   Seliana.     She  wanted   diffipation, 

diverfion,  and  to  return  to  the  world, 

which  me  had  forgot.     Alcidonis  was 

hurt,   and   faw.  with  concern  that  Jhe 

amufed  herfelf  with  every  thing,  while 

he  was  taken  up  with  nothing  but  her. 

He  became  penfive,  uneafy,  and  jealous  ; 

and  went  fo  far,  that  fhe  was  offended, 

and  refolved  to  difmifs  him. 

*  It  is  true,'  faid  Ihe  to  him,  '  I  have 
loved  you;  I  was  mad.  I  am  now 
come  to  my  fenfes  again  j  do  you  do 
fo  too.  We  are  no  where  enjoined 
to  carry  on  love,  even  to  decay.  E- 
very  thing  has  an  end,  even  love  it- 
felt.  Mine  is  enfeebled  j  you  have 
chid  me  for  it.  It  is  become  extinct ; 
you  diftraft  yourfeif  about  it.  So 
mu-c,h  the  worle  for  you*  bvit  I  can- 
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'  not  help  it.*—'  How !  perfidious !  un- 
'  grateful!  perjured  woman!'  — «  Go 
'  on  ;  vent  your  reproaches,  if  that  will 
«  comfort  you.'—'  Ah,  juft  Heaven, 
1  how  am  I  treated!' — «  Like  a  child, 
'  in  whom  we  pardon  every  thing.'— 
'  Are  thefe, perfidious  woman!  the  oaths 

*  that  you  have  fworn  a  hundred  times, 
f  to  love  me  to  the  laft  gafp?' — «  Rafh 
'  oaths,  which  bind  us  to  nothing;  mad, 

*  whoever  makes  them ;  mad,  whoever 
'  trufts  them.     Would  you  believe  any 
c  one  who,  on  fitting  down  to  table, 
'  mould  fwear  by  all  the  gods  that  he 

*  would  always  have  the  fame  itomach  ?* 
— *  The  fame  ttomach !  What  an  image  i 
'  Is  this  your  boafted  delicacy  ?' — <  An- 

*  other  piece  of  folly.     We  difavow  the 
'  empire  of  the  fenfes,  at  the  very  in- 
f  ftant  we  are  their  ilaves.     I  am  a  wo- 
'  man,  I  love  like  a  woman,  and  you 

*  ought  not  to  have  expected  that  Na- 
'  ture  mould  work   a  miracle  in  your 

*  favour.'     Alcidonis,  at  thefe  words, 
tore  his  hair  with  defpair.    {  Veryfine,' 
purfued  fhe,  «  what  is  that  for?  Will 
1  you  be  more  amiable,   or  better  be* 

*  loved,  when  you  are  bald  ?    Hark  ye, 
'  Alcidonis!  I  have  ftill  a  compaflionate 

*  fnendfhip  for  you  ?'— -'  Ah,  cruel  wo- 

*  man!    is  it  friendship  or  compaffion 

*  that  I  require  of  you?1 — '  You  muft 
'  really  bring  yourfeif  to  that;  I  feel 

*  nothing  more  for  you.    Which  of  the 
e  two  is  to  blame,  the  party  who  ceafes 

*  to  love,   or  that  which  ceafes  to  be 

*  agreeable  ?     The  queftion  is  not  yet, 

*  nor  will  foon  be  determined.     In  the 

*  mean  time,  be  advifed,  and  take  your 

*  refolution  with  courage.' — '  It  is  taken, 
<  ungrateful  woman  ;  it  is  taken  !'  faid 
he,  withdrawing  to  drink;  and  I  need 
not  fay,  that  he'had  recourie  to  the  white 
phial. 

On  a  fudden  his  fenfes  were  all  calm, 
and    his    reafon    returned.     '  Indeed,* 
faid  he,  returning  to  Seliana  with  an  eafy 
and  fedate  air,  '  I  was  a  fool  to  make 
myfelf  uneafy.  We  have  been  lovers ; 
now  we  are  friends.     All  this   muft 
happen  in  life.     Paffion  is  a  fever : 
when  it  is  over,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.     We  are  not  obliged  to  fee 
one  another  any  longer  than  is  agree- 
able, and  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
to  change  when  we  are  tired.     You 
loved  me  as  long  as  you  were  able.  It 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  pique 
yourfeif  on  a  conftancy  that  was  pain- 
ful !     Enjoy,  Madam,  the  right  your 
Fa  *  beauty 
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beauty  gives  you  of  multiplying  your 
conquefts.  I  am  too  happy  in  having 
been  of  the  number.  Every  man  in 
his  turn,  and  I  wifh  you  much  enter- 
tainment/ 
Seliana  was  as  much  furprized  as 
piqued  at  this  coldneis.  She  wimed, 
indeed,  that  he  mould  confole  himielf, 
but  neither  fo  foon,  nor  fo  eafiiy.  So 
iudden  a  change  was  inconceivable.  On 
reflection  (he  was  perfuaded,  that  this 
apparent  tranquillity  was  only  a  pre- 
tended difguit;  and  me  failed  not  to 
tell  fome  of  her  me -friends,  that  the 
poor  boy  was  mad  with  defpair,  that  he 
had  put  her  into  a  terrible  fright,  and 
that  fhe  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the 
world  to  prevent  him  from  committing 
violence  on  himielf.  The  day  follow- 
ing Alcidonis  went  to  (up  at  the  volup- 
tuous Alcipe's,  with  fome  of  the  young- 
eft  and  handibmeft  women  in  Athens. 
'  All  one  to  me,'  faid  he  to  himielf, 

*  the  purple  phial  is  dry;  and  it  would 
'  be  to  no  purpofe  for  the  fairy  to  re- 
'  plenifh  it,   for  may  I  die  if  I  would 

*  ta.fte  a  fingle  drop  of  it.'     As  foon  as 
he  ikw  all  thofe  beauties,    *  Ah!  now 

*  let  us  trifle  for  once:  this  is  the  mo- 
c  ment  for  whim    and  frolick.'      He 
drinks  of  the  rofe-colouied  phial,   and 
immediately  his  eyes  and  deiires  wander 
without  fixing. 

Chance  feated  him  at  a  table  next  to 
a  fair  beauty,  with  languifhing  looks, 
and  an  extreme  modeity  and  timidity, 
with  which  he  was  fenfibly  touched  ; 
but  he  had  on  the  other  iide  of  him  a 
•brunette,  dazzling  the  beholders  with  her 
irefhnefs  and  vivacity.  He  had  a  great 
mind  to  the  latter,  yet  was  deeply  fmitten 
•with  the  former;  and  on  further  confi- 
deration  would  have  preferred  the  fair 
beauty,  had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  je~ 
ns-fcai  quoi  which  inclined  him  to  the 
brown.  Thisje-ng-fcai-quoz determined 
his  choice.  He  fliewed  her  all  the  afli- 
tluuies  of  a  warm  gallantry;  which  (he 
received  with  an  air  of  inattention,  as  an 
homage  that  was  due  to  her.  Alcido- 
nis was  piqued  at  it.  Whim,  as  well 
as  pafiion,  is  irritated  by  obltacles.  Ex- 
cited by  the  defire  of  pleafmg,  he  formed 
all  the  delight  of  the  entertainment.  Co- 
rinna, his  charming  brunette,  fa\v  that 
the  ladies  envied  her  her  conqueft.  She 
at  length  perceived  the  value  of  it,  and 
fome  looks  of  complacency  infufed  hope 
into  the  heart  of  her  new  lover. 

The  hour  of  parting  now  arrived* 


Corinna  rifes,  he  follows.  '  You  wH! 
'  attend  me  then?''  faid  flie  to  him,  re- 
ceiving the  offer  of  his  hand;  '  I  am 
ienlible  of  all  the  Sacrifices  you  make 
me.1  He  fwore  that  he  made  her  none. 
Pardon  me :  I  carry  you  away  from 
the  handfomeft  women  in  Athens  j 
and  that  is  no  mean  triumph.' — '  I 
did  but  juft  look  at  them  :  but  they 
appeared  to  me  pretty  well.' — *  Pret- 
ty weH!  Your  commendations  are 
very  fparing,  indeed!  Will  you  only 
call  Cleonida  pretty  well?  ,  Thofe 
large  eyes,  and  regular  features,  that 
mnjeftick  figure  ....  one  would  take 
her  for  a  goddefs.'-— '  True,  the  ftate- 
ly  Juno.' — *  You  wicked  devil!  and 
Amate,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ? 
That  air  of  voluptuoufnefs,  that  at- 
tra6Hng  negligence,  which  feems  to 
invite  pleafure  ?' — '  Right;  the  pic- 
ture of  opportunity  neglecled.' 

Neglefted  !  a  cruel  phraie,  I  will  not 
repeat  it ;  it  would  pafs  into  a  proverb. 
I  hope,  at  leaft,  that  you  will  fhew 
fome  favour  to  the  ingenuous  and  ti- 
mid air  of  Cephifa:  that  lively  com- 
plexion, that  tender  look,  that  mouth 
which  is  afraid  ,to  fmile,  and  yet  when 
it  fmiles  is  fo  beautiful :  what  fay  you 
to  her  T — *.  That  ihe  wants  nothing 
but  a  foul.' — '  And  you  would  be 
glad  to  give  her  yours  ?' — '  I  con- 
fefs,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  your- 
fclf  me  mould  have  had  the  apple.'— 
Alas  !  and  what  would  me  have  done 
with  it  ?  Nothing  is  more  cold,  more 
indolent,  more  inferable,  than  Ce- 
phifa.1— '  And  therefore  fhe  had  only 
my  fir  It  glance/ — '  Yet  I  caught  you, 
when  lupper  was  almoil  over,  with 
your  eyes  fixed  upon  her.' — '  True, 
I  admired  her  as  I  would  a  fine  model 
in  wax/ — *  Right,  a  fine  model  if 
you  pleafe:  but  the  general,  opinion 
is,  that  this  model  Hands  ir^great  need 
of  drapery/ 

While  they  thus  run  over  the  objecls 
of  C'GJ  inna's  jealoufy,  they  arrived  at  her 
houfe.  '  Will  you  walk  up  for  a  mo- 
1  ment?'  faid  ihe  to  Alcidonis;  'it  is  ear- 
*  ly;  we  will  have  a  little  chat.'  Alcido- 
nis was  traiifporttd.  The  fairy,  who 
had  made  him  fo  cenforious  with  Corin- 
na, knew  what  (he  was  doing.  The  mod 
Mattering  compliment  to  a  handfome  wo- 
man, is  the  abufeof  her  rivals;  and  this 
ihe:  had  taken  well  at  his  hands. 

'  I  long,'  purfued  Corinna, '  to  know, 
«  in  my  turn,  the  good  and  ill  you  think. 

«  of 
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«  of  me.*— «  The  ill!  alas,  if  you  h::ve 
'  any,  have  you  given  me  time,  or  oc- 
'  cafion  to  find  it  out?  You  are  fur- 
'  rounded  with  illulion.  That  luftre, 

*  that  fparkling  vivacity,  would  conceal 
'  deformity  itfelf :  I  fhould  have  taken 
f  it  for  beauty.     I  fee  you,  I  am  driz- 
f  zled,  intoxicated,  tranfported  !  this  is 
'  my  cafe.    It  is  an  infatuation,  a  mad- 
'  nefs,  whatever  you  pleafe ;  but  no- 
'  thing  in  the  world  is  truer;   and  you 
'  can  make  "me,  by  a  tingle  word,  the 
'  happieft  or  moft  miferable  of  men/ — 
'  Madnefs,  indeed,'   cried  (he,    feeing 
him  at  her  knees ;    '  you  fee  me  by 

*  chance  5  you  love  me,  if  one  may  be- 
'  lieve  it,  and  dareconfefs  it  to  me!  Do 

*  you  know  whether  I  merit  this?   Do 
4  you  know  whether  I  can  make  any 

*  return  to  it  ?' — *  No,  Madam,  I  know 

*  nothing.    You  are,  perhaps,  the  moft 
'  cruel  of  women,  the  molt  inconftant, 
'  the  moft  perfidious.     That  fine  per- 

*  fon,   thofe   charming   features,    may 
'  conceal  an  infenfible  foul.     I  fear  it, 

*  yet  I  will  run  the  hazard  of  it;  and 

*  though  the  danger  were  as  great  again, 
4  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  avoid  it.1 — 

*  Ah !  I  perceive  plainly  by  thefe  ftrokes 
'  the  truth  of  your  general  cha racier. 

*  You,  Alcidonis,   who   are  the  moft 

*  dangerous  of  men,   and   the   perfon 

*  whom  of  all  mankind  I  fhould  moft 

*  dread  to  love — '      <  Why  fo  ?  what 

*  have  you  heard  of  me?' — *  That  you 
'  are  one  who  love  paflionately;  and  a 

*  man 'who  loves  pafHonately  is  infup- 
'  portable;  that  you  abandon  yourfdf 
'  diftracledly ;     that   you    love    like   a 

*  madman,  and  want  to  be  loved  in  the 

*  fame  manner.     If  we  do  not  love  as 

*  paffionately  as  yourfelf,  then  come  no- 
'  thing  but  complaints  and  reproaches. 
'  You  become  fulky,  uneafy,  and  jea- 
'  lous.     There  is  no  knowing  how  to 
'  quit  you,  and  no  pollibility  of  keep- 
'  ing  you.'—-'  It  is  true,  Madam,  that 

*  I  have  given  into  thefe  abfurditiesj 

*  but  I  am  now  thoroughly  cured.  You 

*  may   take    me  with    fafety ;    and  I 
'  will  fign  my  difcharge  beforehand.' 
•-— e  Do  not  imagine,    Sir,  that  I  am 

*  jefting  with    you  :   what  but   liberty 
'  forms  the  charms  of  love !    Without 

*  thefe  a  lover  becomes  a  hufband,  and 

*  indeed  it  would  be  no  misfortune  to 

*  become   a  widow.' — «    I  imderftand 
'  reafon,  my  beautiful  Corinna,  and  you 

*  may  depend  upon  me.' — '  You  would 
4  give  your  word  of  honour,  then,  to  3, 


woman  who  fhould  entertain1  a  weak- 
nel's  for  you,  to  retire  without  making 
abuftle,  as  loon  as  me  mould  have  told 
you  as  a  friend,  I  have  loved  you, 
but  now  I  love  you  no  longer?*—. 
To  be  fur#:  I  have  learned  to  lire, 
and  you  need  only  try  me/ — «  Well, 
I  will  then;  but  remember,  that  I 
engage  myfelf  to  love  you  no  longer 
than  you  mall  be  agreeable.' 
*  I  fee  plainly,'  faid  Alcidonis  with- 
in himfelf,  '  that  here  the  white  phial 

*  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  me.'     He 
was  miftaken ;  he  had  no  occafion  for 
it:   the  Jrnprerlion  of  the  rofe- coloured 
one  very  foon  vanifhed  of  itfelf.    He  was 
yet  at  Comma's,  and  yet  the  idea  of  the 
other  beauties  he  had  1'een  at  Alcipe's 
presented  itfelf  to  his  imagination.  *  Such 

a  one  is  lively.,'  lays  he,  «  but  that  is 
all;  no  fentiment,  no  delicacy.  That 
other  changes  her  lovers  as  fne  does  her 
cloaths.  To-morrow  I  fhould  be  dif- 
mifled,  it  to-morrow  any  other  amules 
her.  I  mould  have  a  fine  time  of  it, 
to  throw  away  my  fighs  on  her!  I 
ihould  have  done  much  better  to  have 
beltowed  them  on  that  languifhingjfa/r 
beauty,  whofe  eyes  wereraifed  towards 
me  in  ib  tender,  fo  affecling a  manner. 
Corinna  fpeaks  ill  of  Cephifa,  and 
therefore  Cephifa  muft  have  merit. 
She  is  not  very  animated;  but  what  a 
pleafure  it  would  be  to  animate  her! 
A  woman  naturally  lively  is  fo  to  all 
the  world ;  but  f'uch  a  one  would  be 
fo  to  me  alone.  Come,  let  me  go 
and  fee  her :  befides,  I  fhould  not  care 
to  be  difmiffed.  Corinna  mall  find 
that  I  run  not  one  of  thofe  who  are  to 
be  dropped  as  fiie  pleafes,  and  that  I 
know  how  to  give  a  difmifiion  full  as 
well  as  h  erf  elf'. 

He  repeats  to  Cephifa  the  fame  things 
that  he  f  aid  to  Corinn:^  but  with  more  dif- 
cretion.  '  Is  it  pofiible?'  cried  fhe,  with- 
out any  emotion.  '  What!  you  would 

*  be  unhappy  if  I  were  not  to  love  you  ?* 
— *  More  unhappy  than  I  can  exprefs/ 
—  *  I  am  forry  for  it,  for  1  do  not  know- 
how  to  love/ — '  Oh!    my  beautiful 
Cephifa,  with  that  enchanting  fmilt', 
that  tender   look,    that  voice  which 
goes  to  the  very  foul,  you  do  not  know 
how  to  love!1 — '  No,  indeed!' — '  But 
if  I  fhould  teach  you  how?' — <  You 
would   do  me  great  pleafurc,   for  I 
am  very  curious.     But  fo  many  have 
attempted  it,  and  not  one  has  fucceed- 
ed.     Mv  hufband  himfelf  would  lofe 

«  tli 
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«  all  his  labour.' — «  Your  hufband  ;   I 
<  believe  it;  but  have  you  had  lovers  ?' — 

*  Many,  and  thofe  feme  of  the  hand- 
'  fomeil  and  moil  tender/ — {  Ancl  did 
«  you  make  them  happy  ?' — '  No ;  for 
'  they  all  complained  that  I  did  not  love 

*  them.     It  was  not  my  fault;  J  did 
«  all  in  my  power.    Only  think  !  I  ufed 

*  now  and  then  to  take  four  at  a  time, 
'  in   order  to   endeavour,    among    the 
'  number,  to  love  at  leail  one  or  two : 
'  yet  all  to  no  purpofe/ 

«  This,'  faid  Alcidonis,  '  is  a   very 

*  rare  inftance  of  ingenuity;  but  let  us 
'  not  be  difcouraged,    my   dear ;    you 
«  will  love  me.' — (  Do  you  think  -ib  ?' 
-- - *  I  do  think  16  :  you  have  fenfibihty?' 
—  *  Yes,  at  times,  here  and  there  ;   but 

*  it  paries  away  in  a  moment.' — *  This 
'  is  certainly  a  difeafe.     Have  you,  in 
'  order  for  your  cure,  < .  :'Y  fa- 

*  crifices  to  Venus?' — '   My  huiband 
'  has  offered  up  a  great  mauy;    but  lie 

*  always  found  me  the  lani^  at  his  re- 

*  turn  from  the  tenipie/-— •'  And  why 
«  did  he  not  cany  you  there  ?' — '  lie 
«  took  care  not  to  do  that :   the  prieft 
'  was  young,  and  wanted-to  initiate  me/ 
-— '  Initiate  you  »    And    do  you  kn'ow 
'  what -that  means?' — 'Alas!  not   I; 

*  I   know  nothing   of   it.'. — *  Shall    I 
'  fhew  you  ?'  refumed  Alcidonis,  tak- 
ing fo/me  liberties  with  her.      *  Softly, 

*  Sir,'  cried  fhe  ;  '  you  aft  as  if  I  loved 

*  you  j   I  am  not  in  love  with  you  yet.' 
— '  How  fhould  you  know  that,  unlefs 
«  we    make    fome   experiments  ?' — ?'  I 
'  have   made  a  thouiand  ;  but  all  that 

*  proves  nothing.     At  mil  I  think  I 
'  love,  and  then  I  think  I  do  not.     It 
'  is  better  to  wait  till  it  comes  j    and  if 
'  it  comes,  I  will  tell  you.' 

Alcidonis,  from  day  to  day,  made 
forne  new  progreis  on  the  indolent  fen- 
fibility  of  Cephifa  ;  but  fue  was  not  yet 
come  to  the  pitch  that  he  wanted  to  bring 
her  to.  In  order  to  heat  her  imagina- 
tion, he  propoied  to  meet  her  at  a  feaft 
which  was  to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Venus.  She  confented,  on  condition 
that  me  fliould  not  be  initiated.  The 
day  after,  each  of  them,  out  of  decency, 
repaired  feparately  to  their  quarter.  The 
girls  and  the  boys,  arrayed  like  the 
Graces  and  the  Loves,  fung  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  goddefs,  and  danced  to  the 
found  of  the  jyre,  beneath  the  fhade  of 
a  iacred  grove  which  furrounded  the 
temple. 

got  there  firftt     <  Ah!'  faid 


&e  to  Alcidofiis,  '  I  was  looking  for 
4  you;  I  have  good  news  to  tell  you. 
'  The  goddefs  has  anticipated  our  vows : 
(  I  think  I  now  begin  to  love  you  in 

*  good  earneit.     This  very  night  I  have 

*  leen  you  in  my  deep.    You  was  pref- 
<  fmgi    I   was  animated/— '  Well  1'— 
'  Vv  ell  !   I  will  tell  you  the  reft  at  fiip- 
'  per/ — 'At  fupper J/  replied  Alcidonis, 
with  an  indifferent  air,  and  his -eyes  fixed 
en  the  fealt.     '  At  fupper  let  it  -be,  with 

*  all  ray  heart.    What  a  beautiful  danc- 
'  ing-girl  is  there?  how  charmingly  that 
'  woman. fmgs  !' — '  We  (hall  be  alone, 
'  do  you   hear?' — «  Alone!  very  well. 
'  I  fnouki  be  glad   to  know  who  that 

*  handibrr.e   dancer  is  ?' — *  Alcidonis, 
'  you  uo  not  hear  me  ]' — '  Pardon  me,  I 
'  do  hear  you  ;  but  I  am  looking  out  for 

•c  ibmebody  who  may  tell  me Oh, 

'   JRamphJlus  !  one  word.   Tell  me  who 
'  is    that   beautiful    dancer  ?'•— *   It    is 
«   Chloe,'  lays  Pamphilus.     '   I  am  to 
«   fup  with    her/ — 'This   evening?' — 
'  This   very  evening/—4  I  ihould   be 

*  glad   to   make  one.'-— <  That  cannot 

*  be/ — '  1  befeech  you,  my  dear  Pam- 
'  juiilus,  by  our  friendfhip/ — *  You  do 

*  not   coniider,   Alcidonis,'    whifpered 
the  difoniered  Cephifa,  '  you  are  to  iiip 
'  with  me;   I  told  you  fo/ — «  True,  I 
'  intended  il  j  but  1  have  promifed  my 
f  friend  Pamphilus.  My  word  is  iacred, 
'  and  I  cannot  break  it/ 

He  faw  Chios,  found  her  adorable, 
as  it  is  called,  for  a  quarter  of  air  hour, 
and  infipid  the  moment  after.  He  favv 
FUiiiirn,  the  finger;  he  was  fmitten  with 
Nher  for  an  evening,  and  the  next  day 
tired  of  her.  'Alas,  how  fatiguing 
ure  whimfies  IMays  he.;  «  every  inilant 
new  clciires,  without  fatisfaftion.  It 
is  the  torment  of  the  Danaides.  A- 
\vay  with  thefe  tranfitory  beams  of 
fentimtnt  which  revive  ib  faR,  and 
leave  me  no  repofe  :  iet  me  drink  obli- 
vion to  my  tollies  I'  He  faid,  and 
emptied  the  white  phial.  He  had  now 
none  left  but  the  biue;  and  his  happi- 
nt'fs  depended  on  theuie  he  (hould  make 
of  it. 

.Alcidonis  (ludied  phitofophy  xindei1 
Arittus  the  academician.  Ariitus  dying, 
j^ft  behind  him  a  young  widow,  one  of 
the  moll  viriuous  and  beautiful  women  in 
the  world. The  difciple  of Arillus  thought 
it  his  duty  to  give  the  widow  all  the  con- 
folation  and  afliftance  of  fiiendmip0 
(jlycerium  refufed  his  offers  withamo- 
delty  Angled  with  fweetnefs  and  pride* 
<  I  have 
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c  I  have  little  .wealth, V  faid  fhc,  *  and 

*  lefs  defires.     My  huflband  has  left  me 

*  a  moft  valuable  inheritance,  a  relifh 
'  for  the  golden  mean,  and  the  habit  of 

*  living  upon  little.1  So  much  prudence 
united  to  fo  much  beauty  deferved  a  de- 
licate and    tailing  attachment.     *  It  is 
'  time,'  fays  Alcidonis,  '  that  I  fhould 

*  drink  out  of  the  blue  phial.' 

A  foft  and  lively  warmth  diffufed  it- 
felf  through  all  his  veins  ;  not  the  reft- 
leflhefs  of  whim;  not  the  tranfport  of 
paflion;  but  a  delightful  emotion,  the 
prefage  of  happinefs.  He  burns  to  be- 
long to  Glycerium  ;  he  burns  to  have 
henceforth  but  one  fortune  with  her,  one 
life,  and  one  foul ;  and  giving  way  to 
his  impatience,  he  propofes  marriage  to 
her.  Glycerium  was  not  inieniibie  to 
this  mark  of  love  and  etteem.  «  You 
4  are  generous  enough/  faid  fhe,  *  to 
'  oifer  me  your  hand.  I  will  deierve  it 
'  by  refufing  it.  I  fhould  be  unworthy 
'  of  it  if  I  accepted  it.'  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  urged  his  father's  confent,  that 
he  made  it  a  crime  in  her  to  refuie  him, 
that  he  menaced  her  with  the  reproaches 
(he  would  throw  out  againft  herfeif  for 
having  made  him  unhappy  ;  fhe  appeared 
immoveable. 

Glycerium,  however,  in  her  retire- 
ment, wept  without  ceafing.  The  only 
Have  me  had  left  law  the  grief  that  con- 
fumed  her,  but  was  not  able  to  penetrate 
the  caufe.  Should  he  attribute  it  to  the 
death  of  her  hufband  ?  What  !  lament, 
without  ceafmg,  a  philofophical  hufband ! 
That  was  not  natural.  His  mi  lire  Is  of- 
ten writ  to  a  citizen  of  Argos  ;  and  the 
anfwers  he  returned  her  forced  deep  iighs 
from  her.  Curiolity  or  ze:il  induced  the 
flave  to  open  one  of  Glycerium's  letters. 
It  was  conceived  in  thefe  terms. 

e  TF  you  have  not  an  heart  of  brafs, 
JL  '  you  will  be  touched,  my  lord, 
with  the  defpair  of  an  unfortunate 
woman,  who  would  give  her  life  for 
the  liberty  of  her  father.  Ariftus,  my 
hufband,  to  whom  I  was  not  afhamed 
to  confefs  that  I  was  born  of  a  flave, 
fpared  no  pains  to  reftore  my  father  to 
my  wimes.  He  caufed  him  to  be 
fought  after  in  vain.  I  learn  at  lalt 
that  he  is  in  your  power,  and  I  learn 
it,  in  indigence.  I  have  made  an 
eftimate  of  every  thing  that  I  have 
left  j  but,  alas  !  I  am  far  from  being 
able  to  raife  what  you  demand :  fo  that 
the  only  refource  now  left  me,  is  to 


offer  myfelf  in  exchange  for  my  father. 
It  is  not  juft  that  I  fhould  be  frae 
while  my  father  is  a  flave.  I  am 
young  j  he  is  borne  down  by  yearsu 
You  may  derive  more  advantage  from 
my  fervitude  than  from  his.  My  hands 
will  inure  themfelves  to  labour;  my 
heart  is  prepared  for  patience.  Were 
I  inclined  to  avail  myfelf  of  the  eafy 
means  which  thofe  of  my  age  have  in 
their  power  to  feduce  and  intereft  the 
men,  I  mould  not  be  reduced  to  this 
cruel  extremity;  but  flavery  is  lefs 
fhameful  than  vice,  and  I  make  my 
choice  without  hefitation.' 

The  flave,  ftruck  with  admiration  and 
pity,    carried   this  letter  to  Alcidonis. 

*  Ah!'    cried  he,  his  heart  overcome^ 
and  his  eyes  fwimming  with  tears;  'here, 

then,  is  the  caufe  of  her  refufal!   She 
was  born  a  flave !  What  fignifies  that  ? 
Virtue   is    the  emprefs  ot  the  whole 
world .  Fortuneonly  mould  be  afham^ 
ed.     What  piety!  what  tendernefs  ! 
You,    Glycerium  !   j  ou    in   flavery ! 
Why  have  I  not  a  throne  to  offer  you  I 
I  conjure  thee  by  the  gods/  faid  he  to 
he  flave,  «  keep  this  a  fecret !     I  will 
go.     The  tears  of  thy  miftrefs  mall 
foon  be  wiped  away,  and  thy  zeal  fhall 
have  it's  reward.' 
Alcidonis  repairs  to  Argos,  and  Gly- 
cerium's  father  is  fet  free.  The  unknown 
or,  who  procured  him  his  liberty, 
gives  him  wherewith  to  defray  his  ex- 
pences   to  Athens,  and  fays  to  him  at 
parting,    '  You  are   now  going  to  fee" 

*  Glycerium  ;    you  owe  your  liberty  to 
'  her  tendernefs  and   virtue.     It  is  in 
'  her  power  to  be  happy,  and  to  render1 

*  you  fo:    and  if  the  fervice  I  have  juft 
(  now  done  you  be  dear  to  you,  promife 
'  me  to  engage  this  virtuous  daughter 

*  of  yours   to    conceal  her    birth    and 
1  your  misfortunes  from  the  eyes  of  the 

*  man  who  demands  her  in  marriage.    I 
'  know  his  refpe£l  for  her   is  fo  great, 

*  that  it  would  mock  him  to  fee  her 
'  blufh.     Wherefore,  if  your  benefac- 
(  tor  ever  appears  before  you,  fupprefs 
4  your  gratitude;  for  he  would  be  knowa 
'   by  you  alone.'—'  What !'  raid  the  old 
man, melting  into  tears,  'lhallmydaugh- 
'   ii:i  'never  know  the  hand  that  has  bro- 

*  ken  my  chains?' — '  No,'  replied  Al- 
cidonis, Overwhelm  not  Glycerium  with 
'  this  load  of  humiliation.     It  is  one  of 

*  thole  duties  that  debafe  the  ibul.  Leave 

*  to.her's,  I  conjure  you,  it's  noblenefs 

«  and 
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*  and  freedom.''     The  old  manpromif- 
edhis  deliverer  to  comply. 

On  his  arrival  at  Athens,  his  daugh- 
ter faints  away  at  the  fight  of  him. 
Oh,  my  father  P  laid  (he  to  him, 
what  god  grants  you  to  my  tears  ? 
Has  then  your  matter's  avarice  at 
length  relented?1  —  '  Yes,  myd?.i:gh- 
rer,'  replied  the  old  man  ;  4  1  know 
that  I  owe  to  your  tender  nef's  my  lite, 
and  the  happineis  of  coming  to  die  in 
ycxur  arms.' 

Alcidonis,  at  his  return,  came  to  prefs 
Gly  cerium  by  all  the  tendernefs  of  love 
to  confent  to  their  marriage.  The  old 
man  had  not  been  wanting  to  exhort  his 
daughter  to  fiience  on  the  humblentfs 
of  their  former  condition.  '  No,"  replied 
fte  to  him  with  fpirit,  '  it  is  leis  hurnilia- 
«  ting  to  confefs,  than  to  be  iilent  ;  they 
f  whom  it  mall  concern  to  know  me, 
'  mall  leu:  r.  from  myfelf  who  I  am. 

'  You  uiuft:,  then,'  faid  flic  to  Alci- 
donis, *  that  I  mould  open  my  foul  to 

*  you  ?  While  I  was  unhappy,    ; 


my  grief  ;   but  \ou   dfcfcrve  u- 
'  partake  of  my  joy. 
«  deltiny  decreed  me  to  b^  born  in  icrvi- 

*  tude.     I  was  emancipated  ;   but  my 

*  father  itill  groaned  unuer   it.      Sonic: 

*  propitious  deity  reitoicd  him  to  in;1  : 

*  he  is  free  5  he  is  hue,-    voo  mail  fee 
«  him.     However,  tiie  bior  of  our  fer- 
J  vitude  is   not  to   be  effaced  j    and  to 
'  confefs  to  you  who  we  are,  ia  to  dc- 
'  clare   irrevocably,    ihiit  neither   your 

*  honour,  nor  mv  gratitude,  will  permit 

*  me  to  lilttn  to  your  offers.  ' 

4  You  do  me  iniultice,  Glycerium/ 
faid  Alcidonis,  with  an  air  or  tender  - 
nefs  mingled  with  reproach.  »  Do  you 
think  me  lefs  a  bhiiofopher,  or  ic 
nerous,  than  Arittus  ?  Did  you  Con- 
ceal from  him  the  misfortune  of  your 
birth?  No,  certainly.  .Did  not  he 
defpife  the  injuftice  of  fortune  and 
opinion?  I  am  his  ciiiciple  :  his  pre- 
cepts are  engraved  in  my  heart.  Js  it 
reproachful  to  follow  his  example  ? 
Or  do  you  imagine  that  I  have  not 
virtue  enough  to  imitate  him  ?'  —  '  It 
is  not  virtue,'  faid  (lie  to  him,  fmilir.g, 
but  prudence,  that  you  want.  Arii- 
tus had  had  time  to  try  hinifelf.  You 
are  not,  like  him,  of  an  age  at  which 
we  can  anfwer  for  ourfelves  ;  and  I 
would  fave  you  the  bitteineis  of  rc- 
repentance.' 
Alcidonis,  grieved  at  her  invincible 
constancy,  fell  at  Glycerium's  feet,  in 


order  to  move  her  by  pity.  In  that  mo- 
ment appears  the  old  man,  whom  he 
had  delivered  from  flavery.  *  What  do 

*  1  lee?    Ah,  daughter!'' cried   he,   «  it 

*  is  he '  and  then  all  of  a  fudden 

•calling  to  mind  Alcidonis's  prohibition, 

he  (lopped  fliort,  and  remained  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  deliverer,  as  it  were 
inadvertently  letting  fall  tears.  *  What ! 

*  my  father,'  faid  Glycerium,  aftonim- 
ed,  <  you  know  him  then?   It  is  he,  you 

*  fiy !    make   an   end.     What  has   he 
4  done?    Where  have  you  known  him  ? 

*  Alcidonis,  you  look  down  !  you  blufh ! 

*  My  father  views  you  with    the  mod 

*  melting  tendernefs!    Ah!   I  under  - 
'  Itand  you  both.     My  father,   it  is  he 
'  who  redeemed  you  ;  it  is  to  him  that 

*  I  owe  my  father.' — *  Yes,  my  daugh- 
4   ter,    there  is  my  benefaclor.1— •«  Is 
'  this/   faid   Alcidonis,  embracing  the 
old  man,  who  threw  hinifelf  at  his  feet  j 
'   is    this    what  you   promiled  me  ?'-— 
'  Pardon  me,'  faid  the  old  man,  *  my 
'   heart  was  touched  ;  my  daughter  hay 

;ied  my  fecret  5  it  is  not  my  fault. 
— *  Well,  then,  fmce  Ihe  knows  all, 
'  oblige  this  cruel  daughter  not  to  drive 
'  me  to  defpair.  It  is  her  hand,  her 
'  heart,  that  I  alk  as  the  price  of  the 

*  hnppinefs  i  reltore  to  her/     The  old 

ituick  to  the    heart,  warmly  re- 
i>  d  his  daughter  for  a  piece  of  in- 
giatirude  of  which  fhe  was  not  guilty  j 
icing  her  trembling  hand,  put  it 
uit  ot  his  deliverer.    '  It  is  to  your 
'   father  that  I  owe  it ;   that  I  owe  this 
'  hand  which  you  refufed  me,'  faid  Al- 
tidonis  to  her,  tenderly,  and  kilung  her 
hands.  *  Conlble  yourielf,' replied  Gly- 
cerium,  with  a   linilej  '  you  owe  him 
•'  only  my  handj   my  heart  furrendered 
'   ofitfelf.' 

Alcidonis,  tranfported,  employed  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  preparing  to  let 
out  on  the  morrow  tor  Megara.  That 
night,  while  he  enjoyed  a  gentle  flum- 
ber,  the  fury  Galante  appeared  to  him 
again,  and  laid,  t  Be  happy,  Alcidonisj 
love  without  uneafmefs  j  poflefs  with- 
out difguft;  defire  ir  order  to  enjoy  j 
make  others  jealous,  but  never  be  fo 
yourielf.  It  is  not  advice  that  I  now 
give  you  5  it  is  your  deftiny  that  I  un- 
fold. You  have  drank  at  the  fpring 
of  peiiV6t  happinefs.  I  diftribute  with 
a  layifhiiand  the  purple  and  rofe-co- 
loaied  phials  5  but  the  blue  bottle  is  a 
gift  which  I  referve  for  my  favou- 
rite:..' 
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Laufus  Equura  Dormitor,  Debellatorqne  Ferarum.       Vine.  ./En.  vii. 


HE  character  of  Mezentius,  king 
oi"  Tyrrhene,  is  well  known.  A 
bad  prince  and  a  good  father,  cruel  and 
tender  by  turns.  He  had  nothing  of  tlie 
tyrant,  nothing  that  mewed  violence, 
as  long  as  his  defires  knew  DO  obftacle  j 
but  the  calm  of  this  haughty  foul  was 
the  repoieof  a  lion. 

Mezentius  had  a  fon  named  Laufus, 
whole  valour  and  beauty  rendered  him 
t  amous  among  the  young  heroes  of  Italy. 
Laufus  had  attended  Mezentius  in  the 
war  again  It  the  King  of  Prienefte.  His 
father,  at  the  very  fumrnit  of  joy,  faw 
him,  covered  with  blood,  fighting,  and 
vanquishing  by  his  fide.  The  Kiiu;:  of 
Praenefte,  driven  oxit  of  his  territories, 
and  leaking  fafcry  in  flight,  had  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror  a  treafure 
more  precious  than  his  crown,  a  prin- 
cefs,  at  that  age  wherein  the  heart  has 
only  the  virtues  of  nature,  and  nature 
has  all  the  charms  oi'  innocence  and 
beauty.  Every  thing  that  the  Graces 
in  tears  pollefs,  either  noble  or  afreiSling, 
was  painted  in  Lydia's  countenance. 
In  her  grief,  courage,  and  dignity,  ui;e 
might  difcover  the  daughter  of  kings 
amidlt  the  crowd  of  Haves.  She  receiv- 
ed the  firlt  compliments  of  her  fen 
•without  haughtmefs,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, as  an  hoznage  due  to  her  rank, 
the  noble  fenliments  of  which  were  not 
weakened  by  ill  fortune. 

She  heard  her  father  named,  and  at 
that  name  lifted  Up  to  Heaven  her  fine 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  All  hems  \vie 
moved.  Mezentius  himfeif,  aUoniiiicd, 
forgot  his  pnde  and  age.  Prc:_ 
which  hardens  \veak  fouls,  fofit  r.s  propel 
hearts,  and  nothing  can  be  geuiiui"  than 
an  hero  after  a  victory. 

If  the  favage  heart  of  old  Mezentirs 
was  not  able  to  re  lift  the  Charms'  of  ins 
captive,  what  was  the  jrnprcliion  on  the 
virtuous  foul  of  young  Lui.-fus !  He 
mourned  over  his  exploits  j  lie  reproach- 
ed himfeif  with  his  viclory  ;  it  coit  Ly- 
dia  tears.  '  Let  her  avenge  hcilcif,'  laid 
he  ;  *  let  her  hate  me  as  much  -is  I  1-,-ve 
*  her  j  I  havt  ddei'ved  it  but  too  much'.' 
lift  an  idea  ii't'.i  more  diiirdsiul  pic- 
itielf  ta  his  imagination  ;  he  iecs 


Mezentius,  aftonifhed,  fbftened,  pafs  on 
a  fudden  from  rage  to  clemency.  He 
judged  rightly,  that  humanity  alone  had 
not  effected  this  revolution  5  and  the 
fear  of  having  his  father  for  a  rival  coni- 
pleated  his  confufion. 

At  the  age  of  Mezentius  jealoufy  fol- 
lows clofely  upon  love.  The  tyrant  ob'~ 
ferved  the  eyes  of  Laufus  with  an  u'n- 
eafy  attention  :  he  faw  extinguifiied  iii 
them,  all  at  once*  that  joy  and  ardour 
which  had  lighted  up  the  face  of  the 
young  hero  on  his  nrtt  vi.6lory. .  He 
law  him  difturbed  :  he  caught  fome  looks 
which  it  was  but  too  eafy  to  tmderftand. 
From  that  inliant  he  confidered  himfeif 
asbetniyed;  but  nature  interppfed,  and 
fufpended  his  rage.  A  tyrant  even  in 
his  fury  conitrains  himfeif  to  think  that 
he  is  juftj  and  before  he  condemned  his 
fon,  Mezentius  laboured  to  convict  him. 
He  began  by  diiTembling  his  own  paf- 
fion  with  fo  much  art,  that  the  prince 
looked  oi\  his  former  fears  as  vain,  an<i 
confidered  the  attentions  of  love  as  no- 
thing more  than  the  effeSs  of  clemency. 
At  hrft  he  afFecled  to  allow  Lydia  all 
the  appearances  of  liberty  :  but  the  ty- 
rant's court  was  full  of  fpies  and  in- 
formers, the  ufual  retinue  of  men'  of 
p.->wer  i  who,  not  being  able  to'  make 
them.'elves  beloved,  pbce  their  gteat- 
nefs  in  bting  feared. 

His  fon  was  no  longer  afraid  of  pay- 
ing Lydia  a  relpe&ful  homage.  He 
mingled  wiih  his  fentiments  an  intereft 
fo  delicate  and  tender,  that  Lydia  very 
Toon  began  to  reproach  herftlf  for  the 
hatred  which  (he  thought  Ihe  entertained 
for  the  blood  of  her  enemy  ;  wiiile  Lau- 
fus Luncnted  that  he  had  contributed  to 
Lydia's  misfortunes.  He  called  the  gods 
to  vvitnefs  that  he  \vould  do  ail  in  his 
power  to  repair  them.  *.  The  king  my 
*  f;>ther,'  fays  he,  '  is  as  generous  after 
i  victory,  as  untr;;6tab!e  before  battle  \ 
fatished  with  viilory,  he  is  incajiable 
of  oppieifion.  It  is  ean/T  th^n  ever 
tor  the  King  of  Pi xnelte  to. engage 
him  to  a  peace  that  fnall  be  glorious 
to  bo'th.  Thatpeaire  vviil  dry  up  youc 
benuuiul  Lydia  j  but  \vi»i  it 
the  rtmtmbraacc  of  Uitir  crime 
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'  who  caufed  you  to  flied  them  ?  Why 
«  did  I  not  fee  ajl  my  blood  flow  rather 
*  than  thofe  tears  r 

Lydia's  replies,  which  were  full  of 
modeity  and  greatnefs,  betrayed  to  Lau- 
fus  no  warmer  emotion  than  that  of 
gratitude  :  though  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  me  was  but  too  fenfible  of  the 
care  he  took  to  confole  her.  She  fome- 
times  blumed  for  having  liftened  to  him 
with  complaifance  j  but  her  father's  in- 
terefts  made  it  a  law  to  her  to  avail  her- 
felf  of  fuch  a  fupport. 

In  the  mean  time  their  conferences 
growing  more  frequent,  became  alfo 
more  animated,  more  interefting,  more 
intimate;  and  love  made  it's  way  infen- 
fihly  through  refpeft  and  gratitude,  as 
a  flower,  which,  in  order  to  blow,  opens 
the  flight  texture  in  which  it  is  en- 
folded. 

Deceived  more  and  more  by  the  feign- 
ed tranquillity  of  Mezentius,  the  cre- 
dulous Laufus  flattered  himfelf,  that  he 
fhould  very  foon  fee  his  duty  accord 
with  his  inclination  :  and  nothing  in 
the  world,  in  his  opinion,  was  eafler 
than  to  reconcile  them.  The  treaty  of 
peace  which  he  had  meditated,  was  re- 
duced to  two  articles  j  to  rettore  to  the 
King  of  Praenefte  his  crown  and  his 
territories  j  and  to  make  his  marriage 
with  the  princefs  the  band  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  powers.  He  communi- 
cated this  project  to  Lydia.  The  con- 
fidence he  placed  in  it,  the  advantages 
he  faw  accruing  from  it,  the  tranfports 
of  joy  which  the  idea  alone  infpired  him 
with,  furprized  the  lovely  captive  into 
a  fmile,  mingled  with  tears.  «  Gene- 
rous prince,'  fays  (he  to  him,  *  may 
Heaven  fulfil  die  wiflies  you  pour  out 
for  my  father !  I  lhall  not  be  forty 
that  I  am  made  the  pledge  of  peace, 
and  the  token  of  gratitude."  This 
touching  reply  was  accompanied  with 
a  look  {till  more  touching.  The  tyrant 
was  informed  of  all.  His  firft  tranfport 
would  have  hurried  him  to  facrifice  his 
rival  j  but  this  ion  was  the  only  fupport 
6'f  his  crown,  the  only  barrier  between 
the  people  and  him :  the  fame  ftrpke 
would  have  rendered  him  compleatiy 
odious  to  his  fubjefts,  and  have  taken 
from  him  the  only  defender,  whom  he 
could  oppofe  to  the  publick  hatred. 
Fear  is  the  ruling  paffion  of  tyrants. 
3Vlezentiu3  refolves  to  diflemble.  He 
orders  his  fon  into  his  prefence,  talks 
to  him  with  good-humour,  and  bids 


him  prepare  to  fet  out  the  next  day  for 
the  frontiers  of  his  territories,  where  he 
had  left  his  army.  The  prince  endea- 
voured to  conceal  the  grief  which  wrung 
his  foul,  and  fet  out  without  having 
time  to  take  leave  of  Lydia. 

The  very  day  of  Laufus's  departure, 
Mezentius  had  caufed  honourable  con- 
ditions of  peace  to  be  propofed  to  the 
King  ef  Przeneftej  the  firft  article  of 
which  was  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  vanquished  monarch.  That 
unfortunate  monarch  hefitated  not  to 
confent,  and  the  fame  ambaflador  that 
offered  him  peace  brought  back  his  agree- 
ment for  an  anfwer. 

Laufus  had  in  the  court  a  friend,  who 
had  been  attached  to  him  from  his  in- 
fancy. A  remarkable refemblance  to  the 
young  prince  had  been  the  means  of 
making  the  fortune  of  this  young  man, 
who  was  called  Phanor  j  but  they  re- 
fembled  each  other  ftill  more  in  their 
difpofition  than  their  figure;  the  fame 
inclinations,  the  fame  virtues.  Laufus 
and  Phanor  feemed  to  have  but  one  foul. 
Laufus,  at  parting,  had  confided  to 
Phanor  his  paflion  and  his  defpair.  The 
latter  was  therefore  inconfolable  on 
hearing  of  the  marriage  of  Lydia  with 
Mezentius :  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
acquaint  the  prince  with  it.  The  iittia- 
tion  of  the  lover  at  this  news  cannot 
be  defcribed  ;  his  heart  is  troubled,  his 
reafon  forfakeshimj  and,  in  the  diftrac- 
tion  of  a  blind  forrow,  he  writes  to  Ly- 
dia the  warmed  and  moft  imprudent  let- 
ter that  love  ever  dictated.  Phanor  was 
charged  with  the  delivery  of  it.  He 
went  to  her  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  if 
he  fliould  be  difcovered.  He  was  fo. 
Mezentius,  enraged,  orders  him  to  be 
laden  with  irons,  and  dragged  fo  a 
frightful  prifon. 

However,  every  thing  was  prepared 
for  the  celebration  of  this  unhappy  mar- 
riage.. We  may  juftly  conclude  that 
the  feaft  was  fuitable  to  the  character  of 
Mezentius.  Wreftling,  the  ceftus,  gla- 
diators, combats  between  men  and  ani- 
mals bred  up  to  carnage,  every  thing 
that  barbarity  has  invented  for  it's  a- 
mufements,  was  to  have  graced  the 
pomp  :  nothing  was  wanting  to  this 
bloody  fpe&acle,  but  perfons  to  fight 
againit  the  wild  beads  }  for  it  was  cuf- 
tomaiy  to  expofe  to  thefe  fights  none 
but  criminals  condemned  to  die  5  and 
Mezentius,  who  on  any  fufpicion  was 
always  eager  to  put  the  innocent  to 

death, 
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death,  retarded  ftill  lefs  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  guilty.  There  remained 
in  the  priibns  none  but  the  faithful 
friend  of  Lauius.  '  Let  him  be  expofed,' 
faid  Mezentius}  *  let  him  fall  a  prey  to 
'  devouring  lions  :  the  traitor  deferves 

*  a  mere  cruel  death  ;  but  this  beft  fuits 

*  his  crime  and  my  vengeance,  and  his 
'  punimmcnt  is  a  feait  worthy  of  in- 

*  jured  love.' 

Laufus  having  in  vain  expected  the 
anfwer  of  his  friend,  impatiently  gave 
way  to  affright.  *  Should  we  be  dif- 

<  covered  !'  fays  he,  *  mould  I  have  loft 
'  my  friend  by  my  fatal  imprudence ! 

<  Lydia  herfelf—  Ah  !   I  tremble.     No, 
'  I  cannot  live  any  longer  in  this  dread- 

*  ful  uncertainty/  Hefetsout;  hedif- 
guiies  himfelf  carefully j    he  arrives} 
he  hears  the  reports  fpread  among  the 
people  ;    he  learns  that  his  friend  is  in 
chains,  and  that  the  next  day  is  to  unite 
Lydia  with  Mezentius.    He  learns  that 
they  are  preparing  the  feaft  which  is  to 
precede  the  marriage  feftival,  and  that, 
by  way  of  fliew  at  this  feftival,  they  are 
to  fee  the  unhappy  Phanor  a  prey  to 
\vild  beafts.    He  fhrinks  at  this  recital ; 
a  deadly  chillnefs  fpreads  through  all  his 
veins  j  he  comes  again  to  himfelf }  but 
loft  in  diftra6lion,  he  falls  on  his  knees, 
and  cries  out,   *  Great  gods,  reftrain 
'  my  hand,  iny  defpair  terrifies  me  !  let 

*  me  die  to  fave  my  friend  j  but  let  me 
'  die  with  virtue  1*     Refolved  to  deliver 
his  dear  Phanor,  though  he  mould  pe- 
ri (h  in  his  ftead,  he  flies  to  the  gates  of 
the  prifon  ;  but  how  is  he  to  enter  there? 
He  addrdfes  himfelf  to  the  flave  whofe 
office  it  was  to  carry  food  to  the  pri- 
foners.  *  Open  your  eyes,"1  faid  he,  *  and 

know  me  :  I  am  Lauius,  I  am  the  fon 
of  the  king.  I  expe&  an  important 
fervice  from  you.  Phanpr  is  confined 
here  :  I  will  fee  him  j  I  will,  I  have 
but  one  way  to  come  at  him  :  give 
me  your  cloaths  j  fly  !  There  are  the 
pledges  of  my  acknowledgment :  with- 
draw yourfelf  from  the  vengeance  of 
my  father.  If  you  betray  me,  you 
rufh  on  your  ruin  j  if  you  affift  me  in 

*  my  undertaking,  my  favour  (hall  fir»d 
«  you  in  the  very  heart  of  the  defarts,' 

The  weak  arid  timorous  {lave  yields 
to  his  promifes  and  threats,  He  aflifts 
the  prince  in  difguifing  himfelf,  and  dif- 
appears,  after  having  told  him  the  hour 
at  which  he  was  to  prefent  himfelf,  and 
the  conduct  he  was  to  obferve  in  order 
to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  guards, 


Night  approaches,  the  moment  arrires, 
Laufus  prefents  himfelf:  he  aflumes  the 
name  of  the  flave  ;  the  bolts  of  the  dun- 
geon open  with  a  difmal  found.  By 
the  feeble  glimmering  of  a  torch,  he  pe- 
netrates into  this  manfion  of  horrorj  he 
advances,  he  liftens  :  the  accents  of  a 
moaning  voice  ftrike  his  ear;  he  knows 
it  to  be  the  voice  of  his  friend;  he  fees 
him  lying  down  in  the  corner  of  a  cell, 
covered  with  rags,  confiimed  with  weak- 
nefs,  the  palenefs  of  death  on  his  coun- 
t«nance,  and  the  fire  of  defpair  in  his 
eyes.  c  Leave  me,'  faid  Phanor  to  him, 
taking  him  for  the  flave  ;  '  away  with 
'  thefe  odious  nourifhments  5  fuffer  me 
'  to  die.  Alas  !' added  he,  fending  forth 
cries  interrupted  by  fighs;  '  alas  !  my 

*  dear  Laufus  is  ftill  more  unhappy  than 
'  I.    O,  ye  gods  !  if  he  knows  the  ftate 

*  to  which  he  h?°.  reduced  his  friend  I* 
— *  Yes,'  cried  Laufus,  throwing  him- 
felf on  his  bofom  ;  '  yes,  my  dear  Pha- 

*  nor,  he  does  know  it,  and  he  par- 
«  takes  of  it.'— •<  What  do  I  fee?'  cried 
Phanor  tranfported  :  'Ah,  Laufus!  ah, 
'  my  prince  !'     At  thefe  words  both  of' 
them  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  fenfes  ;  their 
arms  are  locked   in  each  other,  their 
hearts  meet,  their  fighs  are  intermingled. 
They  remain  for  a  long  time  mute  and 
immoveable,  ftretched  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  dungeon ;  grief  ftifles  their  voice, 
and  they  anfwer  each  other  only   by 
embracing  more  clofely,  and  bathing 
one  another  with  their  tears.   Laufus  at 
laft  coming  to  himfelf;  *  Let  us  not  lofe 
«  time,'  faid  he  to  his  friend ;  « take 
'  thefe  cloaths,  get  hence,  and  leave  me 
'  here.'—*  What  I !  great  gods  !   can 
'  I  be  fo  vile  ?    Ah,  Laufus,  could  you 
'  believe  it  !     Ought  you-  to  propofe  it 

*  to  me!' — 'I  know  you  well,'  faid  the 
prince  ;  «  but  you  fhould  alfo  know  m«, 

*  The  fentence  is  pronounced,  your  pu- 
«  nifhment  is  prepared,  you  muftdic  or 
'  fly.' — '  FiyP — *  Hear* me;  my  father 
'  is  violent,  but  he  is  not  without  fen 

«  fibijity  ;  Nature  aflerts  her  rjght  over 

*  his  heart:  if  I  deliver  you  from  death, 

*  I  have  only  to  melt  him  to  compaf-. 
'  fion  for  myfelfj  and  his  arm,  when 
»  lifted  up  againft  a  fon,  will  be  eaiily 
'  difarmed.'— '  He  would  irrike,'  faid 
Phanor,  «  and  your  death  would  be  my 

*  crime  ;    I  cannot    abandon   you.'—* 

*  Well  then,'    faid   Laufus,    '  remain. 
«  here  ;'  but  at  your  death  you  flrall  fee 

*  mine  alfo.  Depend  not  on  my  father's 
1  clemency  $  it  would  be  in  vain  foi  husx 

G  *  *  to 
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'  to  pardon  me ;  think  not  that  I  would 
'  pardon  myfelf.  This  hand,  which 
f  wrote  the  fatal  billet  that  condemns 

*  you  5  this  hand,  which,  even  after  it's 
'  crime,  is  ftill  the  hand  of  your  friend, 
'  (hall  re-unite  u$  in  your  own  dtfpite.' 
In  vain   would    Phanor  have    iniifted. 

*  Let  us  argue  no  longer,'   interrupted 
Laufus;   'you  can  fay  nothing  to  irie 
e  that  can  equal  the  fliarne  of  furviving 
'  my  friend,  after  I  have  deftroyed  him. 
'Your  prefling  earneftnefs  makes  me 
'  blufh,  and  your  prayers  are  an  affront. 
'.  I  will  aniwer  for  my  own  fafety,  if 
f  you  will  fly.    I  fwear  to  die,  if  you 
'  will  ftay  and  perift)  ;  chufe  :   the  mo- 

*  ments  now  are  precious,' 

Phanor  knew  his  friend  too  well  to 
pretend  to  (hake  his  refolution.  *  I  con- 

*  lent,"1  fays  rje,   *  to   let  you  try  the 
'  onjy  means  of  fafety  that  is  left  us; 
'  but  live,  if  you  would  have  me  live: 
'  your   fcaffojd   (hall  be  mine.'  -r- '  J 

*  readily  believe  it,'  faid  Laufus,  '  and 

*  your  friend  efteems  you  too  rnuch  to 
'  defire  you  to  furvive  him.'     At  thefe 
words  they  embraced,  and  Phanor  went 
out  of  the  dungeon  in  the  habit  of  the 
fl-ive,  which   Laufus  had  juft  thrown 
off. 

:  What  a  night !  what  a  dreadful  night 
for  Lydia!  Alas!  how  (hall  we  paint 
the  emotions  that  arife  in  her  foul,  that 
divide,  that  tear  it,  between  love  and  vir- 
tue ?  She  adores  Laufus,  flie  detelts  Me- 
zentius  ;  me  jacfifkes  herfelf  to  her  fa- 
ther's interelts,  (he  delivers  herfelf  up  to 
the  object  of  her  hatred,  flie  tears  herfelf 
for  ever  from  the  wi(h«s  of  an  adored 
lover.  They  lead  her  to  the  altar  as  it 
wtre  to  puniminent.  Barbarous  Me- 
zentius!  thbu  art  contertt  to  reign  over 
the  heart  by  violence  and'fear!  it  fuf- 
ftces  thee  that  thy  confort  trembles  be- 
fore thee,  as  a  flave  before  his  mafter. 
Such  is  love  in  the  heart  of  a  tyrant. 

Yet,  alas !  it  is  for  him'  alone  that  flje 
is  hereafter  to  live :  it  is  to  him  that  (he  • 
is  going  to  be  united.  If  fye  refifts, 
ihe  mult  betray  her  lover  arid  her  father: 
a  refufal  will  dilcover  the  fecret  ef  her 
foul ;  and  if  Laufus  is  fufpected  to  be 
de^r  to- her,  he  is  undone. 

It  was  in  this  cruel  agitation  that 
Lydia  waited  the  day.  The  terrible  day 
arrives.  Lydia,  difmayed  and  trem- 
bling, fees  herfelf  decked  out,  not  as  a 
bride  to  be  preiented  at  the  altars  of 
Love  and  Hymen,  but  as  ope  of  thofe 
innocent  vi6lims  which  a  barbarous  piety 


crowned  with  fiowers  before  it  facrifice4 
them. 

They  lead  her  to  the  place  where  the 
fpeftacle  is  tq  be  exhibited  ;  the  people 
aflemMe  there  jn  multitudes  ;  the  fport? 
begin.  I  flialj  not'ttop  to  defrribe  the 
engagements  at  the  cejtus,  at  wreltling, 
at  the  fword  j  a  more  dreadful  object 
engages  our  attention. 

An  enormous  lion  advances,  Atfirrr, 
v/ith  a  calm  pride,  he  trayerfes  the  areiia? 
throwing  his  dreadful  looks  round  the, 
amphitheatre  that  environs  him:  a  cori- 
fuf'ed  murmur  announces  the  terrpr  that 
he  infpires.  In  a  fhort  time  the  found 
of  the  clarions  animate  him  j  he  replies 
by  his  roarings  j  his  maggy  mane  is 
erefted  around  his  monltrous  head  j  he 
lames  his  loins  with  his  tail,  and  the  fire 
begins  to  ilTue  from  his  fparkling  eye- 
balls. The  affrighted  populace  wifh 
and  dread  to  fee  the  wretch  appear,  who 
is  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  rage  of  this 
monrler.  Terror  and  pity  feize  on  every 
breaft. 

The  combatant,  whom  Me?entius'$ 
guards  themfelves  had  taken  for  Phanor, 
prefents  himfelf.  Lydia  could  not  dif- 
tinguifh  him.  The  horror  with  which 
ftie  is  feized  had  obliged  her  to  turn 
away  her  eyes  from  this  fpectacle,  which 
mocks  the  fenfibility  of  her  tender  foul. 
Alas  !  what  would  me  feel,  if  ihe  knew 
that  Phanor,  that  the  dear  friend  of 
Laufus,  is  the  criminal  whom  they  have 
devoted  ^  if  fhe  knew  that  Laufus  him- 
felf had  taken  his  friend's  place,  and 
that  it  is  he  who  is  going  to  fight ! 

Half-naked,  his  hair  diflievelled,  he 
walks  with  an  intrepid  air;  a  poniard 
for  the  attack,  a  buckler  for  defence^ 
are  the  only  arms  by  which  he  is  protecl- 
ed.  Mezentius,  prepoiTerTed,  fees  in  him 
only  the  guilty  Phanor.  His  own  blood 
is  dumb,  Nature  is  blind  ;  it  is  lais  own 
fou  whom  he  delivers  up  to  death,  and  his 
bowels  are  not  moved  ;  refentment  and 
revenge  ftifle  every  other  fentiment.  He  - 
fees  with  a  barbarous  joy  the  fury  of  the 
Ijon  riling  by  degrees.  Laufus,  impa- 
tient, provokes  the  monfter,  and  urges 
him  to  the  combat.  He  advances  to- 
wards him;  the  lion  (brings  forward. 
Laufus  avojds  him.  Thrice  the  enraged 
animal  makes  towards  him  with  his 
toaming  jaws,  and  thrice  Laufus  efcapes 
his  murderous  fangs. 

In  the  mean  time  Phanor  learns  what 

is  doing.     He  runs  up,  and  bears  dovvri 

tjte   multitude   before    him,  while   hia, 

piercing 
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piercing  cries  make  the  amphitheatre  re- 
i'ound.  '  Stop,  Mezentius  1  fave  your 
f  fon:  it  is  he;  it  is  Laufus  who  is  en- 
'  gaged.'  Mezentius  looks  and  knows 
Phr.nor,\vhohaftens  towards  him  :  c  O, 
'  ye  gods,  what  dp  I  fee !  My  people 

<  affitt  me;    throw  yourfelves  on   the 
.*  arena,  ravifh  my  fon  from  the  jaws  of 
«  death  !'   At  the  name  of  Laufus,  Ly- 
dia falls  down  dead  on  the  fteps  of  the 
amphitheatre  j  her  heart  is  chilled,  her 
eyes  are  covered  with  darknefs.     Me- 
zentius fees  only  his  fon,  who  is  now  in 
inevitable  danger:    a  thoufand   hands 
arm  in  vain  for  his  defence ;  the  mon- 
Her  purfues  him,  and  would  have  de* 
voured  him,  before  they  could  have  ar- 
rived to  his  afliftance.     But,  O  incre- 
dible wonder!    O  unlocked  for  happi- 
pefs  !  Laulus,  while  he  eludes  the  bounds 
of  the  furious  animal,  ftrikes  him  a  mor- 
tal blow,  and  the  fword,  with  which  he 
is  armed,   is  drawn  reeking  from  the 
Jion's  heart,     He  falls,  and   fwims  in 
Jeas   of  blood,    vomited    through   his 
foaming  jaws.      The  univerfal   alarm 
now  changes  into  triumph,  and  the  peo- 
ple reply  to  Mezentius's  doleful  cries 
only  by  fhouts  of  admiration  and  joy. 
Thefe  fliouts  recal  Lydia  to  life;  flie 
opens  her  eyes,  and  fees  Laufus  at  ^je- 
zentius's  feet,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
bloody  dagger,  and   in  the  other   his 
dear  and  faithful  Phanor.     '  It  is  I/ 
faid  he  to  his  father,  '  it  is  I  alone  who 
f  am  culpable.      Phanor's   crime  was 
'  mine:  it  was  my  duty  to  expiate  it. 

<  I  forced  him  to  refign  his  place  j  and 


was  about  to  kill  myfelf  if  he  refufed. 
I  live,  I  owe  that  life  to  him  j  and  if 
your  ion  be  ftill  dear  to  you,  you  owe 
your  fon  to  him  ;  but  if  your  venge- 
ance is  not  appeafed,  our  days  are  in 
your  hands  :    rh'ijce ;   v/e  will   perifh 
together;  our  hearts  have  fworn  it.* 
Lydia,  trembling  at  this  difcoufe,  view- 
ed Mezentius  with  fuppliant  eyes,  over- 
flowing with  tears.   The  tyrant's  cruel- 
ty could  not  withftand  this  trial.     The 
cries  of  nature  and  the  voice  of  remorfc 
put  to  fdence  jealoufy  and  revenge.    He 
remains  for  a  longtime  immoveable,and 
dumb,  rolling  by  turns,  on  the  febjecls 
that  furround  him,  looks  of  trouble  and 
confufion,  in  which  love,  hatred,  indig- 
nation,  and  pity,  combat  and  fucceed 
each  other.      All  tremble  around  the 
tyrant.  Laufus,  Phanor,  Lydia,  a  mul- 
titude innumerable,  wait  with  terror  the 
firft  words  that  he  is  to  pronounce.  He 
fubmits  at  laft,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  to 
that  virtue  whole  afcendancy  overpowers 
him;  and  pafling  of  a  fudden,  with  im- 
petuous violence,  from  rage  to  tender- 
nefs,  he  throws  himfelf  into  his  fon's 
arms.     *  Yes,'  fays  he,  '  I  pardon  thee, 

*  and  I  pardon  alfo  thy  friend.     Live, 

*  love  one  another :  but  there  remains 

*  one  facrifice  more  for  me  to  make  thee, 
'  and  thou  haft  juft  nowrendered  thyfelf 

*  worthy  of  it.     Receive  it  then/  faid 
he  with  a  new  effort ;  *  receive  this  hand, 
'  the  gift  of  which  is  dearer  to  thee 

*  than  life :  it  is  thy  valour  which  has 
<  forced  it  from  me ;   it  is  that  alone 

*  could  have  obtained  it.' 


BY    GOOD    LUCK. 


«  XT  Q>  Madam/  faid  the  Abbe  de 
JJSj  Chateauneuf  to  the  old  Mar- 

chionefs  of  Liiban,  '  I  cannot  believe 
that  what  is  called  virtue  in  a  woman, 
is  fo  rare  as  is  faid ;  and  I  would  lay  a 
wager,  without  going  farther,  that  you 
yourfelf  have  never  been  guilty  of  one 
indifcretion.'-—  <  Upon  my  word,  my 
dear  abbe,  I  could  almoft  fay  like  Ag- 
nes, do  not  foy.' — '  Should  I  lofe?'— 
No,  you  would  win ;  but  by  fo  little,  fo 
very  little,  that  to  fay  the  truth  it  is 
not  worth  boafting  of.' — '  That  is  to 
fay,  your  prudence  has  run  fume  rifles.* 


— '  Alas!  yes:  I  have  feen  it  more 
than  once  on  the  point  of  being  fliip- 
wrecked.  By  good  luck  you  behold  it 
in  port.' — '  Ah,  Madam,  truil  me 
with  the  recital  of  your  adventures.* 

— *  With  all  my  heart.  We  are  arrived 
at  an  age  wherein  we  have  no  longer 
any  thing  to  diffemble,  and  my  youth 
is  now  fo  long  paft,  that  I  may  fpeak 
of  it  as  of  a  gay  dream. 
'  If  you  recollect  the  Marquis  of  Lif. 
ban,  he  was  one  of  thofe  infipid  fine 
figures,  which  fay  to  you,  Here  am  I! 
He  was  one  of  thofe  aukward  pieces 

•  of 
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*  of  vanity  which  always  rnifs  their  aim. 

*  He  valued  himfelf  on  every  thing,  and 
«  was  good  at  nothing:  he  took  the  lead4 

<  inconverfation,  demanded  filence,  i'uf- 

*  pended  the  attention,  and  then  brought 

*  out  the  flatted  fpeech  in  the  world, 
«  He  laughed  before  he  told  a  ftory,  but 

<  no  ojie  elfe  laughed  at   his   (lories; 

<  he  often  aimed  at  being  refined,   and 

*  gave  iuch  fine  turns  to  what  he  faid, 

*  that  at  lait  he  did  not  know  what  he 

*  was  faying:  when  he  had  given  ladies 

*  the  vapours,  he  thought  he. had  mads 

*  them  pen five;  when  they  were  divert- 

*  ing  ihemfelves  with  his   follies,   he 

*  took  it  for  coquetry.1 — .«  Ah,  Ma- 

*  dam,  what  a  happy  temper !'— *  Our 
«  firft  interviews  were  filled  with  the 
«  recital  of  his  intrigues.     I  began  by 

<  liftening  to  him  with  impatience ;  I 
«  ended  by  hearing  him  with  diiguft :   I 
«  even  took  the  liberty  of  declaring  to 

<  my  parents  that  the  creature  tired  me 

<  to  death-    They  replied,  that  I  was  a 

<  fimpleton,   for   that   a  hufband  was 
«  formed  to  do  fo.     I   married  him. 
«  They  made  me  promife  to  love  him 
'  alone:  rny  month  faid,  7'esj  my  heart 
«  faid,  No  j  and  my  heart  kept  it's  pro- 

*  mife.     The  Count  of  Palmene  pre- 
4  fented  himfelf  before  me  with  all  the 
«  graces  of  mind  and  figure.     My  huf- 
«  band,  who  introduced  him,  did  the 
*,  honours  of  my  modefty :  he  replied  to 

*  the  handfome  things  the  count  faid  on 
«  his  happinefs  with  aivair  of  fuperiority 

*  that  made  me  mad.     If  you  would 

*  believe  him,  I  loved  him  to  detraction ; 

*  and  this  declaration  was  fucceeded  by 

*  all  thatindifcreet  difclofure  of  ferrets, 

*  no  lefs  (hocking  to  truth  than  deco- 
«  rum,   while  vanity  abufes  the  filence 

*  of  modefty.     I  was  not  able  to  ccn- 

*  tain  myfelf;  I  quitted  the  room,  and 

*  Palmene  could  perceive  by  my  dif- 

*  guft,  that  the  marquis  impofed  upon 

*  him.     «*  The  impertinent  creature!'* 
'  faid  I  to  myfdf,  "  he  goes  onbpafting 
'«  of  his  triumphs,  becaufe  he  is  per- 
*'  fuacled  I  fhail  not  have  the  courage 
"  to  contradict  him.     They  will  be- 
"  lievc  him,  they  will  fuppqie  me  tafte- 
**  lefs  enough  to  love  the  fillieft  and 
"  vainelt  man  in  the  world.     If  he  had 
**  fpoken  of  an  honeft  attachment  to  my 
"  duty,  I  could  have  borne  it;  but  to 
•«  talk  of  love  !  of  a  weaknefs  for  him  '. 
"  this  is  enough  to  bring  a  difgrace  oa 
*'  me.    No,  I  would  not  have  it  faid  in 
••  the  world,  that  I  arn  fond  of  my  hnf- 


"  band:  it  is  of  thehigheft  confequence 
"  that  I  mould  undeceive  Pahnene : 
'*  and  with  him  I  ought  to  begin." 

*  My  hulband,    who   congratulated 
himfelf  on  having  put  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance, did  not  difcover,  any  better 
than  myfelf,  the  true  caufe  of  my 
confufion  and  anger.   He  valued  him- 
felf  too  much,    and    loved   me    too 
little,    to  condefcend   to  be  jealous. 

You   have   behaved  like    a   child," 

faid  he  to  me  when  the  count  was 

gone:   "•  I  can  tell  you,  however,  that 

«'  he  thinks  you   charming.     Yet  do 

*'  not  lilkn  too  much  to  him;  he  is  a 

ff  dangerous   man/'      I    felt   it   much 

*  better  than  he  could  tell  me, 

*  Next  day  the  Count  de  Palmene 
<  came  to  fee  me;  he  found  me  alone. 
"  Do  you  forgive  me,  Madam,"  faid  he, 
"  for  the  confufion  I  law  you  in  yelkr- 
"  day?   I  was  the  innocent  caufe  of  it, 
"  but   I    could  freely  have   difpenfed 
"  with  the  marquis's  making  me  his 
"  confident." — "  I  know  not,"  faid  I 
'  to  him,  looking  down,  "  why  he  takes 
"  fo  much  pleafure  in  relating  what  it 
"  gives  me  fo  much  pain  to  hear."— 
"  When  we  are  fo  happy,  Madam,  we 
"  are  very  pardonable  in  being  indif- 
"  creet."-— "  If  he  is  happy,  Icongra- 
"  tulate  him;  but  indeed  he  has  no 
*'  reafon." — "  What!  can  he  be  other- 
"  wife,"  replied  the  count  with  a  figh, 
t(  when  he  pofleffes  the  moft  beautiful 
<*  woman  in  the  world?" — "  Suppofe, 
"  Sir,  fuppofe  for  once  that  I  am  fo; 
**  where  is   the  glory,  the  merit,    the 
' (  happinefs  of  poflefling  me  ?  Did  I  dif  • 
"  poJe  of  myfelf  ?"—"  No,  Madam  j 
"  but,  if  I  may  believe  him,  you  foon 
"  applauded  the  choice  they  had  made 
"  for  you."—"  What!    Sir!  will  the 
il  men  never  confider  that  they  train  us 
"  up  to  dillimulation  from  our  infancy; 
"  that  we  loie  our  franknefs  with  our 
*4  liberty;   and  that  it  is  no  longer  the 

'  time  to  require  of  us  to  be  imcere, 
when  they  have  impofed  it  as  a  duty 

'  on  us  to  beotherwife?"  Here  I  was 
a  little  too  much  fo  myfelf,  and  per- 
ceived  it  too  late:  hope  had  now  infi- 
nuated  itfelf  into  the  count's  foul.  To 
confefs  that  one  does  not  love  one's 
hufband,  is  almeft  to  confefs  that  we 
love  another ;  and  the  pei  fon  who  is 
made  the  confident  of  fuch  a  confef- 
fion,  is  very  often  the  objecl  of  it. 

*  Thefe  ideas  had  plunged  the  count 
«  into  a  pleairng  reverie.     '.«  You  havs 

«  diOembkd 
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«  diflerobled  then  mighty  well,"  fa'id 
'  he,  after  a  long  filence,  "  ibrthemar- 
"  quis  has  told  me  ailoniming  things  of 
*•  your  mutual  love.11 — "  Very  well, 
"  Sir;  let  him  flatter  himfeli'  as  much 
"  as  hfe  pleafes  :  I  lhall  not  try  to  un- 
"  deceive  him.1'—"  But  for  yourfelf, 
«'  Madarn,  oughtyouto  be. unhappy?" 
— "  I  do  my  duty,  I  fubmit  to  my  def- 
*c  tiny:  qtteiHon  me  no  more  about  it; 
"  and,  above  all,  make  no  illuieof  the 
"  fecrets  which  the  imprudence  of  my 
'*  hufband,  my  own  natural  fmcerity, 
"  and  my  impatience,  have  forced  from 
'*  me."  —  *4  I!  Madam ;  may  I  die 
"  fooner  than  be  unworthy  your  confi- 
"  dence.  But  I  would  enjoy  it  alone, 
f(  and  without  referve:  look  upon  me 
"  as  a  friend  who  mares  all  your  dii- 
"  quiets,  and  in  whole  breaft  you  may 
"  fafely  depoflt  them." 

*  This  name  of  friend  infufed  intc* 
'  my  heart  a  perfidious  tranquillity :   I 

*  no  longer  miftruftcd  either  myielf  or 

*  him.    A  friend  of  twenty-four  hours, 
f  of  the  count's  age  and  figure,  appear- 
'  ed  to  me  the  molt  reasonable,  as  well 

*  as  the  molt  decent  thing  in  the  world; 
<  and  a  hulband  fuch  as  mine,  the  thing 
'  of  all  the  world   the  moft  ridiculous 
«  and  molt  aftiicling. 

*  The  latter  obtained  no  longer,  from 
'  the  duty  I  owed  him,  any  more  than 

*  a  few  cold  civilities;   of  which,  how- 
c  ever,  he  had   Mill  the  folly  to  pride 

*  himfelf,  and  was  always  mentioning 
'  them  in  confidence  to  Palmene,  and 
«  at  the  fame  time  exaggerating   their 
'  value.     The  count  knew  not  what  to 

*  think  of  it.  "  Why  deceive  me?"  laid 

*  he  fometimes.  "  Why  difown  a  com- 
*f  mendable  fenlibility  ?     Are  you  a- 
*«  fhamed  to   contradict   ycurfelf  ?"— • 
"  Alas!  no,  Sir;   I  could  glory  in  it; 
' *  but  I  am  not  happy  enough  to  have 
"  occafion  to  retract." 

*  At  theie  words  my  eyes  were  filled 
«  with  tears.     Palraene  was- melted  by 
'  them.     What  did  he  not  fay  to  me  to 
«  foften  my  forrows !    What  pleafure 

*  did  I  take  in  hearing  him !    O,  my 

*  dear  abbe !   the  dangerous  comforter : 
'  he  aflumed  from  that  moment  an  ab- 

*  folute  empire  over  my  foul;  and,  of 
'  all  my  thoughts,  my  love  for  him  was 
'  the  only-one  1  concealed  from  him.  H? 

*  had  never  ipoke  to  me  of  his  own 

*  paffion  but  under  the  title  of  friend- 
'  Ikijp;  but  making  an  -ill  ufe  at  laft  of 
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*  the  afcendance  he  had  over  me,  he  writ 
<  to  me  as  follows  : 

"  T  Have  deceived  my felf,  and  impofcd 
JL  *'  upon  you :  that  friendship,  fo 
"  calm  and  fo  fweet,  to  which  I  reiign- 
**  ed  myfelf  without  fear,  is  become 
"  love,  the  moft  violent,  the  moft  paf- 
'*  fionate,  that  ever  exiftcd.  I  lhall  iec 
"  you  this  evening,  to  devote  my  life 
"  to  you,  or  to  bid  you  an  eHtoai4afe< 
"  wel." 

*  I  mall  not  explain  to  you,  my  dsar 
'  abbe,  the  different  emotions  that  arofe 

*  in  my  foul :  all  I  know  is,  that  vir- 
'  tue,   love,    and  fear,  ftrove  there  to- 

*  gether;  but  I  remember,  too,  that  joy 

*  had  it's  part.     I  endeavoured,  how- 
'  ever,  to  prepare  myfelf  for  making  a 
'  good   defence.      Firft,   I  thought   £ 

*  would  not  be  alone — u  and  I  will  go 
"  and  tell  them  to  let  in  all  the  world.1' 
'  Secondly,  I  relblved  I  would  look  at 
'  him  but  very  (lightly,  without  giving 
c  his  eyes  an  opportunity  to  fix  them- 
«  felves  for  one  moment  on  mine.  '*  This 
«*  effort  will  coft  me  dear;  but  virtue  is 
"  not  virtue  for  nothing.     In  fnort,  I 
'*  will  avoid  giving  him  an  opportunity 
*'  of  fpeaking  to  me  in  particular:  and, 
"  if  he  mould  dare  to  attempt  it,  I  will 
"  anfwer  him  in  a  tone,  in  fuch  a  tone 
"  ?s  fliali  deceive  him." 

*  My  reiblution  being  taken,  I  fat 

*  down  to  my  toilette ;  and,  without  in- 
4  tending  it,  drefled  myfelf  that  day  with 

*  more  grace  and  elegance  than  ever. 
'  In  the  evening  a  prodigious  deal  of 

*  company  came  to  fee   me,  und  this 

*  company  put  me  out  of  humour.  My 
«  hufbandalfo,  more  eaKneft  and  aflidu- 
'  ous  than  ufual,  as  if  he  had  done  it 
'  on  purpofe,  harraflcd  me  almoft  to 

*  death.     At    length   they  announced 
«  Palmene.     He  bhirhcd,   he  paid  Ms 
'  refpecls  to  me :  I  received  him  with  a 
'  -profound  curtfey,   without  deigning 
4  to  raife  my  eyes  to%vard's  him,  and  laid 

*  to  myfelf,  "  Well,  this  is  very  fine!" 

*  The  converfation  atfirlt  was  general : 
'  Palmene  let  drop  fome  words,  which, 

*  tu  the  reft  of  the  company,  curried  very 
c  little  meaning,  but  lignihed  agreatdeai 

*  tome.     I  pretended  not  to  underhand 
'  them,  and   applauded  myfelf  in  'Trty 

*  own  mind  for  fb  well-fupported  a  n- 
'  gour.     Palmtrne  had  not  the  courage 
«  lo  approach  "me •:•  my  hulband  forced 
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*  him  to  it  by  his  familiar  pleafan tries. 

*  The  count's  refpeft  and  timidity  fof- 
4  tened  me.    "  The  poor  wretch,"  laid 

*  I,  *'  is  more  to  bepitied  than  blamed  ;' 
44  if  he  dared,  he  would  a(k  pardon  of 
41  me  j  but  he  will  never  have  the  cou- 
44  rage.     I  will  chear  him  by  a  look." 
-— <4  I  have  been  guilty  of  an  indifcre- 
44  tion,  Madam,"  faid  he  to  me,  "  do 
**  you  pardon  me  for  it?"— u  No,  Sir." 

*  This  No,   pronounced    I    know   not 
«  how,  appeared  to  me  very  great.   Pal- 
4  mene  got  up,  as  it  were  to  go :  my 
<  hufband  retained  him  by  force.  Word 

*  was  brought  that  fupper  was  on  table. 
<*  Come,  my  dear  count,  be  gallant; 
44  give  my  wife  your  hand :  (he  Teems 
<*  to  me  to  be  rather  in  ill-humoui  ;  but 
44  we  (hall  contrive  to  drive  it  away." 

*  Palmene,  in  defpair,  fqueezed  my 
4  hand  ;  I  looked  at  him,  and  thought  I 
«  faw  in  his  eyes  the  image  of  love  and 
4  grief.     I  was  touched  with   k,  my 

*  dear  abbe  j  and  by  a  movement,  which 

*  proceeded  from  my  heart,  my  hand 

*  replied  to  his.     I  cannot  defcribe  to 

*  you  the  change  which  appeared  all  of 

*  a  fudden  on   his   countenance.      It 

*  fparkled  with  joy,  and  that  joy  dif- 

*  fufed  itfelf  into  the  fouls  of  all  the 
«  company.     Love,   and  the  defire  of 

*  pleaAng,  feemed  to  animate  them  all, 

*  as  well  as  himfelf. 

*  The  difcourfe  turned  upon  gal  Ian  - 

*  try.   My  hufband,  who  thought  him- 
4  felf  an  Ovid  in  the  art  of  love,  deli- 

*  vered  a  thoufand   impertinencies  on 
4  the  fubjeft.     The  count,   in  his  an- 
«  fwers ,  endeavoured  to  foften  them  with 
«  a  delicacy  and   ingenuity  that  quite 

*  charmed  me.     By  good  luck,  a  young 
4  fop,  who  had  feated  himfelf  by  me, 
'  took  it  into  his  head  to  fay  handfome 

*  things  to  me.     By  good  luck  allb  I 
4  paid  Ibme  attention  to  him,  and  an- 
«  fwered  him  with  an  ai r  of  fatis faction. 
«  The  amiable  Palmene  now  changed  of 
4  a  fudden  both  his  language  and  tem- 

*  per.      The  converfation   had   parted 
4  from  love  to  coquetry.     The  count 
4  inveighed  againft  that  general  deiire  of 
4  pleafmg,  with  a  warmth  and  gravity 
4  that   aftoniflied  me.     44  I  forgive," 
4  faid  he,  '*  a  woman  for  changing  her 
44  lover  j  I  can  even  pardon  her  for  having 
**  fevcral;  all  this  is  natural:  it  is  not 
44  her  fault  if  they  cannot  fix  her;  at 
44  leaft,  if  (he  feeks  to  captivate  only 
4<  thofe  flic  loves,  and  whom  ihe  makes 
44  happy  j  and  if  (he  contributes  at  »ne 


4<  time  to  the  happinefs  of  two  or  fhfeev 
"  it  is  only  a  blefling  multiplied.  But 
44  a  coquette  is  a  tyrant  who  wants  to 
"  enflave,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
f<  having  (laves.  Idolatrefs  of  herfelf, 
"  (he  cares  for  nobody  elfe:  her  pride, 
44  makes  a  fp'ort  of  our  weaknefs,  and  a 
"  triumph  of  our  torments  j-  her  looks 
44  are  falfe,  her  mouth  deceitful,  her 
44  language  and  her  behaviour  are  only 
"  a  feries  of  (hares,  her  graces  fo  many 
"  fyrens,  her  charms  fo  many  poifons." 
*  This  declamation  altonifhed  all  pre- 
<  fent.  "  What !  Sir,"  faid  the  young1 
4  gentleman  to  him,  who  talked  to  me, 
"  do  you  prefer  a  woman  of  gallantry 
44  to  a  coquette!"—"  Yes,  without 
"  doubt  do  I,  and  it  is  beyond  all  dif- 
*'  pute." — *«  Such  a  one  is  mofeconve- 
tl  nient  !*'  (aid  I  to  him  ironically.  And 
*4  more  ineftimable,  Madam,"  replied 

*  he  with  an  air  of  ehagrinj  ".more 
"  eftimable  a  thoufand  times."     I  con- 

*  fefs  that  I  was  piqued  at  this  infult= 
"  Come,   Sir,"  replied  I  with  difdain, 
**  it  is  to  no  purpofe  that  you  reproach 
**  us,  as"  with  a  crime,  of  one  of  the  molt 
ff  innocent  and  molt  natural  pleafures 
4*  in  the  world  ;  your  opinion  will  not 
44  be  a  law.     The  coquettes,  you  fay, 
*4  are  tyrants  :  you  are  a  much  greater 
c<  tyrant  yourdlf,  for  wanting  to  de- 
"  prive  us  of  the  only  advantage  that 
44  nature  has   given  us.     If  we  muft 
"  give  up  the  deiire  of  pleafmg,  what 
"  have  we  left  in  fociety?    Talents, 
"  genius,  the  ftriking  virtues,  all  thefe 
'*  you  have,  or  think  you  have }  it  is 
44  permitted  a  woman  only  to  attempt 
*'  to  be  amiable  j    and   yet  you  molt 
44  cruelly  condemn  her  never  to  wim  to 
44  be  fo,  except  to  one  man.     This  is  to 
44  bury  her  alive  amidft  the  living;  this 
"  is  to  render  the  whole  world  nothing 
44  to  her."— -"  Ah,  Madam!"  faid  the 
4  count  to  me  in  a  pet,  "  you  are  in  the 
*4  way  of  the  world  !    Indeed  I  could 
44  not  have  believed  it.'1— •"  You  are 
44  wrong,  my  dear,"  replied  my  huf- 
'  band,    "  you  are  wrong:1   my  wife 
44  would  pleafe  every  body,  but  defires 
44  to  make  none  happy  but  me.     That 
44  is  cruel,  -I  confefs,   and  I  have  told 
**  her  fo  a  hundred  times ;  but  it  is  her 
44  foibk:  fo   much  the  worfe  for  the 
44  dupes.     Beiides,  why  take  ib   fcri- 
44  oufly  what  is  but  a  jeft?   If  (he  takes 
44  a  pl^afure  in   hearing  herfelf  called 
4*  handfome,  mull   (he  for  that  realbn 
<{  reply  in  the  fame  (train?    She  loves 

««  me, 
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*c  me,  that  is  plain ;  but  you,  and  as 
<l  many  others  who  amufe  her,  ye  have 
"..no  pretenflo-ns  to  her  heart.  She 
««  keeps  that  for  me;  and  I  defy  any 
<£  body  to  rob  me  of  it." — "  You  fhut 
«<  my  mouth,"  faid  Palmene,  "  the 
l(  moment  you  cite  your  lady  for  an  ex- 
"  ample,  and  I  have  nothing  to  fay  in 
"  reply.*"  At  thefe  words  they  went 
'  out  from  table, 

'  I  conceived  from  that  inftant,  I  will 

*  not  fay  an  averfion  for  the  count,  but 

*  a  dread  which  almoft  comes  up  to 
«  it.     "  What  a  ftrange  man !"  laid  I 

*  to  myfelf ;  "  what  an  imperious  dif- 
"  pofition  !  He  would  make  a  woman 
"  miferable."     After  fupper  he  fell  in- 

*  to  a  fullen  filence,  from  which  nothing 

*  could  rouze  him.     At  laft,  finding 
'  me  for  a  moment  alone,  "  Do  you 
"  really  think-as  you  fpoke  ?"  demand- 
«  ed  he  with  the  air  of  a  fevere  judge. 
"  Certainly." — "  Enough:    you  fliall 
'*  never  fee  me  more  as  long  as  I  live." 

*  By  good  luck  he  kept  his  word  with 
'  me,  and  I  perceived  by  the  chagrin 
'  which  this  rupture  gave  me,  all  the 
'  danger  I  had  run.' — '  See,'  faid  the 
abbe,  moralizing  very  gravely,  '  what 

*  one  moment  of  ill-humour  produces. 

*  A  trifle  becomes  a  ferious  affair  :   we 

*  are  exafperated,  humbled  j  love  is  ter- 
'  rifled,  and  flies.' 

*  The  charaaer  of  the  Chevalier  de 
'  Luzel,""     relumed    the    marchionei's, 

*  was  quite  the  reverfe  of  that  of  the 
«  Count  de  Palmene.' — «  This  gentle- 
'  man,   Madam,  was^  without  doubt, 

*  the  perfon  who  was  fo  fweet  upon  you 

*  during  fupper?' — '  Yes,  my  dear  ab- 

*  be,   the  fame.     He  was  beautiful  as 

*  Narciiius,   and  he  loved  himfelf  no 

*  lefs :   he  had  vivacity,  and  a  gentility 

*  in   his   underftanding,    but  not  the 

*  /hadow  of  common  fenfe. 

"  Ah!  marchionefs,"  faid  he  to  me, 
"  this  Palmene  of  yours  'i*-a  melan- 
"  choly  creature!  What  do  you  do  with 
*'  the  man  ?  He  talks,  he  moralizes,  he 
"  overwhelms  us  with  his  arguments. 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  know  but  two 
"  things  j  to  amufe  myfelf,  and  to  be 
"  amufing to  others:  I  know  the  world 
"  I  live  in,  I  fee  what  paffes  there;  I 
«*  fee  that  the  greateft  of  evils  that  afflict 
"  mankind  is  dullnefs.  Now  this  dull- 
"  nefs  proceeds  from  an  evennefs  in  the 
"  temper,  a  conftancy  in  our  connec- 
"  tions,  a  folidity  in  our  taftes,  a  mo- 
'*  ^lotony,  in  fliort,  which  gives  a  fleepU 


"  nefs  even  to  pleaftire  itfelfj   while 
"  levity,  caprice,  coquetry,  keep  it  a- 
"  wake.     Befides,  I  love  coquettes  to 
"  diftraftion  :  coquetry  is  the  charm  of 
"  fociety.   Befides,  feniible  women  are 
"  tirefome  in  the  long-run.      It  is  a 
"  good  thing  to  have  fomebody  with 
"  whom  you  may  unbend." — "  With 
"  me,"  faid  I  to  him  fmiling,  ".you 
"  may  unbend  as  much  as  you  pleafe." 
— "  And  that  now  is  what  I  want,  what 
"  I  feek  in  a  coquette ;  to  oppofe,  to 
"  refift,  to  defend  herfelf,  if  .poffible. 
"  Yes,  Madam,  I  would  fly  you,  if  I 
"  thought  you  capable  of  a  ferious  at- 
"  tachment." — '  Madam,'  replied  the 
abbe  gravely,  *  this  young  fop  was  a 
dangerous  perfon.' — '  I  aflure  you* 
my  good  friend,  he  was;  and  I  was 
not   long  before  I    perceived  it.     I 
treated  him  at  firft  as  a  child,  and  this 
afcendancy  of  my  underftanding  over 
his  could  not  but  be  very  flattering  at 
my  time  of  life;  but  he   might   be 
taken  from  me  by  fomebody.     I  be- 
gan to  grow  uneafy  at  it.     His  ab- 
lence  put  me  out  of  humour;  his  con- 
nections raifed  my  jealoufy.     I  de- 
manded facrifices,  and  wanted  to  im- 
pofe  laws. 

*'  Well,  now,"  faid  he  to  me  one  day 
when  I  was  reproaching  him  for  his 
difTipation,  "  would  you  work  a  little 

*  miracle ;  make  me  diicreet  at  once : 
<  I  afk  nothing  better."     I  underiiood 

very  well,  that  to  make  him  difcreet, 
there  was  a  neceffity  for  ceafmg  to  be 
fo  myfelf.  I  afked  him,  however,  on 
what  this  little  miracle  depended. 
c.  On  a  trifle,"  faid  he :  "  we  feem  to  me 

*  to  love  one  another  already  ;  the  reft 
"  is  eafily  imagined. "r—u  If  we  loved 
"  one  another,  as  you.  fay,  .but  which  I 
".  do  not  believe,  the  "miracle  would  be 
"  already  performed :  love  alone  wou4d 
"have  rendered  you  diil-reet/"—"   O, 
"  no,  Madam,   we.muft.be  juft  :    I 
".  willingly  abandon   all    other  hearts 
*'•  for  yours,  \vin  or  lofe ;  it  is  the  chance 
"  of  the  game,  and  I  wilh'to  run  the 
"-  hazard  of  it ;  but  yet  tbe.re  is  an  ex- 
"  change  to  make,  and  you  cannot  in 
"  confcience  defire   that  I   mould  FC- 

'  nounce  all  pleafure  for  nothing." — 

Madam,',  interrupted  the  abbe,  <  the 

chevalier  -was  not  fo  void  of  fenfe  a« 

you  fay,  and  here  he  reaibried  pretty 

well.'—'.  I  was  aftonUhed.1  faid  the 

marchionefs  ;  *  but  the  more  I  perceived 

«  he  y/as  in  the  right,  the  more  I  endea- 

H.  *  voured 
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*  voured  to  perfuade  htm  that  he  was 
wrong.  I  even  told  him,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  fome  of  the  fineft  things 
in  the  world  on  honour,  duty,  and 
conjugal  fidelity  :  but  he  paid  no  re- 
gard to  them ;  he  pretended  that  ho- 
nour was  only  a  decorum,  marriage  a 
ceremony,  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  a 
compliment,  a  piece  of  politenefs, 
which  in  reality  bound  us  to  nothing. 
So  much  was  laid  en  one  fide  and  the 
other,  that  we  began  to  lofe  ourfelves 
in  our  ideas,  when  on  a  fudden  my 
hufband  arrived.' 

«  By  good  luck,  Madam  P — «  Oh!  by 
great  good  luck,  I  confefs  :  never  did 
hulband  come  more  opportunely.  We 
were  confuted  j  my  blufhes  would  have 
betrayed  me;  and,  for  want  of  time  to 
recollect  myielf,  I  faid  to  the  chevalier, 
Hide  yourlelf."  He  retired  into  the 
ciofet  of  my  drefiing-room.' — 4  A 
dangerous  retreat,  Madam  P — *  It  was 
fo;  but  this  ciofet  had  a  back-door, 
and  I  was  eafy  about  the  chevalier's 
eicape.1 — *  Madam,'  laid  the  abbe, 

with  his  air  of  reflection,  *  I  would  lay 
a  wager  that  the  chevalier  is  (till  in 
the  cioiet." — '  Patience,'  replied  the 

marchioneis,  '  we  are  not  come  to  the 
unravelling  of  the  plot.  My  hufband 
accotted  me  with  that  air  of  felf- con- 
tent which  appeared  always  on  his 
countenance  ;  and  I,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal my  embarraflment  from  him,  ran 
uphaltily  to  embrace  him  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  furprize  and  joy.' — "  So, 

*  you  little  fool,'1  laid  he  tome,  "  there 
'   now,  I  fuppoie  you  are  pleafed  !  You 
'  lee  me  again.     I  ;-.rn  very   good,  to 
'  come  and  pals  the  evening  with  this 
f  poor   thing.     Yuu  are  not  afhamed, 
'  then,  to  love  your  hufoand  ?  But  do 

*  you   know  that  it  is  ridiculous,  and 

*  that  they  l;iy  that  they  mult  bury  us 
'  together,  or  that  I  mult  be  baniflied 

*  from  you  ;  that  you  are  good  for  no- 
'  thing,   ever  iince  you  have  been  my 
'  wife;   that  you  drive  all  your  lovers 
'  into  defpair,   and  that  you  ought  to 
'  be  punimed  for   it?1 — "I,  Sir!    I 

*  drive  nobody  into  defpair.     Do  not 
{  you  know  me?  I  am  one  of  the  beft- 
'  natured    women   in   the    world."' — 
'   What  an  air  of  fimpliciiy  !  one  would 

*  believe  it.     Thus,  for  example,  Pal- 

*  mene   ought  to   take  it  for  granted 
f  that  you  have  not  played  the  coquette 

*'  with  him  :  the  chevalier  ought  to  be 
"  content  that  you  prefer  your  huiband 


"  to  him  j  and  what'a  hufband  too- !  A 
'**  dull,  infipid  fellow,  who  has  not  even 
"  common  fenfe :  is  it  not  fo  ?  What 
c<  a  contraft  to  anelegant  chevaiier  !"— * 
"  Indeed  I  form  no  comparifon  between 
"•  you." — "  The  chevalier  has  wit,  vi- 
"  vacity,  and  grace.  How  do  I  know 
"  but  he  has  the  gift  of  tears  alfo  ?  Has 
*'  he  never  wept  at  your  knees  ?  You 
"  blufh !  That  is  almolt  a  confefFion. 
"  Out  with  itj  tell  me?" — "  Have 
"  done,"  faid  I  to  him,  "  or  I  will  leave 
"  the  room." — «'  What !  do  not  you 
"  fee  that  I  am  joking." — <c  Such  jok- 
"  ing  would  deferve  •  • "  tc  How 
"  now !  what,  angry  !  Ycu  threaten  me 
"  too  !  You  may,  but  I  fhall  not  be  at 
"  all  alarmed."— "  You  take  advantage 
"  of  my  virtue." — "  Of  your  virtue  ? 
"  Oh,  not  at  all !  I  depend  only  on  my 
"  own  planet,  which  will  not  iuffer  me 
"  to  be  made  z  fool  of  P' — "  And  you 
"  truft  to  you*  planet?." — "  I  truft  fo 
"  ftrongly  in  it,  I  depend  fo  thoroughly 
"  upon  it,  that  I  defy  you  to  counteract 
"  it.  Hark  ye,  child,  I  have  known 
"  women  without  number;  and  not 
"  one,  whatever  I  did,  could  bring  her- 
"  felf  to  be  untrue  to  me.  Ah !  I  may 
"  lay  without  vanity,  that  when  they 
(l  love  me,  they  love  me  heartily.  Not 
"  that  I  am  better  than  any  other  :  I  do 
"  not  flatter  myielf  fo  far  as  that ;  but 
"  there  is  a  certain  je  ne-ffai-quoi,  as 
"  Moliere  fays,  which  cannot  be  ex« 
"  plained-"  At  thefe  words,  furvey- 
.  {  ing  himfelf  with  his  eyes,  he  walked 
'  before  a  glafs.  "  You  fee  too,"  con- 
'  tinued  he,  "  how  little  reftraint  I  put 
"  upon  you.  For  example,  to-night 
"  have  you  any  appointment,  any  tete- 
"  a-tetCy  I  take  my  leave.  It  is  mese- 
<c  ly  on  a  fuppofition  that  you  are  difen- 
"  gaged,  that  I  come  to  pafs  the  even- 
*c  ing  with  you." — "  However  that  be," 

*  faid  I  to  him,  "  you  had  better  flay." 
— **  For  the  greater  furety,  is  it  not  fo.?1' 
— «  Perhaps  fo."— "  I  thank  you  :  I  fee 
"  I  murt  fup  with  you." — <  Sup  thtn 
1  quickly,'   interrupted  the  abbe;   *  the 
'  marquis  makes  me  impatient :    I  am 

*  in  pain  till  you  get  up  from  table  j  till 
'  you  are  retired  into  your  own  apart- 
'  ment,    and  your  hufband  leaves  you 
«  there.' — *  Well,  my  dear  abbe,  behold 

*  me  there,  in  the  molt  cruel  anxiety  I 

*  ever  experienced  in  my  life.    My  foul 
'  ftruggling  (I  blufh  at  it  yet)  between 

*  fear  and  defire.    I    advance   with   a 
1  trembling  pace  towards  the  clofct  of 
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*  fny  chefling-roorn,  to  fee  at  laft  if  my 

*  fears  have  any  foundation :  I  perceive 

*  nobody  there,  I  think  him  gone,  this 
'  perfidious  chevalier !  but,  by  good  luck, 

*  J  hear  fomebody  fpeaking  in  a  low 

*  voice  in  the  next  room  j   I  draw  near, 

*  I  liften  :    it  was  L/uzel  himfelf,  with 

*  the  youngelt  of  my  women.     "  It  is 
"  true,"  laid  he,  ««  I  came  here  with  a 
t{  defign  \ipon  the  marchionefs,    brut 
« *  chance  ules  me  better  than  love.  What 
"  a  comparifon  !  and  howunjuft  is  for- 
**  tune  !  Your  miftrefs  is  well  enough  j 
"  but  has  (he  that  fhape,  that  air  of 
"  neatnefs,  that  bloom,  that  gentility? 
*«  You  are,  by  nature,  a  woman  of  qua- 
"  lity.     A  woman  muft  either  be  very 
«*  modeft,  or  very  vain,  to  have  an  at- 
*'  tendant  of  your  age  and  figure!  Faith, 
ic  Lucy,  if  the  Graces  are  made  like 
«  you,  Venus  cannot  fhine  much  at  her 
"  toilette."—"  Keep  your  gallantries, 
'*  Sir,  for  my  lady,  and  remember  that 
"  fhe  will  be  here  prefently." — "  Oh, 
"  no,  (lie  is  with  her  hiifband-j  they  are 
"  the  beft  in  the  world  together.  I  even 
"  think,  God  forgive  me  !  that  I  hear 
"  them   faying   tender  things  to  each 
"  other,     It  would  be  pleafant  if  lie 
K  fliould  come  to  pafs  the  night  with 
"  her.     But  however  that  be,  fhe  does 
«'  not  know  that  I  am  here,  and  from 
"  this  moment  I  am  no  longer  for  her," 
— "  But,  Sir,  you  do  not  confider  J  what 
"  will   become   of  me   if  they  ftiould 
"  know  it  ?" — "  Take  courage,  I  have 
••'  provided  for  every  thing:  if  to-mor- 
w  row  they  mould  fee  me  go  out,  it  is 
**  eafy  to  give   it  a   proper   turn."— 
"  But,    Sir,    my   lady's    honour———" 
"  Stuff:  your  lady's  honour  is  mightily 
"  concerned  in  it!  And,  after  all,  if  they 
"  fhould  give  her  fuch  a  man  as  myfelf, 
*'  fo  much  the  better,  that  would  bring 
«*  her  into  fafhion." — *  Oh,  the  wretch!' 
cried   the  abbe.     '  Judge,   my  friend,' 
relumed   the  marchionefs,  *  my  indig- 
'  nation  at  this  difcourfe.     I  was  on  the 
«  point  of  buriting  out  upon  them  $   but 
'  fuch  a  burll  of  paflion  would  have 

*  ruined  me:  neither  my  people  nor  my 

*  hulband  would  have  been  able  to  per- 
'  luade   themfelves   that   the   chevalier 
'  came  there  on  Lucy's  account.     Ire- 
'  folved  to  difTemble  :  I  rang  j  Lucy  ap- 

*  peared  5  I  had  never  feen  her  look  fo 
'  handibme  before  ;  for  jealoufy  embel- 
<  lifties  it's  object,  when  it  cannot  make 
'  it  ugly.     ««  Was  that  one   of  your 
"  matter's    fervants,"  taid  I  tg   her, 


<f  whom  I  juft  now  heard  talking  with 
«  you  ?"— «  Yes,  Madam,"  replied  fhe 
4  withconfulion.  "  Let  him  withdrew 
44  this  inftanr,  and  do  not  come  back 
"  till  he  is  gone."  I  laid  no  more; 
4  but  whether  Lucy  law  through  me, 
4  or  fear  determined  her  to  lend  away 
4  the  chevalier,  he  retired  that  inflant, 
4  and  got  cat  <undifcovered.  You  may 
4  ealily  judge-,  my  dear  abbi-,  that  my 
'  door  was  ever  after  fhut  againil  him, 
4  and  that  Lucy  the  next  day  drefied 
4  my  head  ill,  did  every  thing  wrong, 
c  was  good  for  nothing,  pxi*  me  quite 
4  out  of  patience,  and  was  discharged.'' 

4  You  had  reafon,  Madam,'  cried  the 
abbe,  4  to  fay  that  your  virtue  has  run 
4  fome  rifles/ — (  This  is  not  all/  con- 
tinued fhe,  *  I  fhall  now  entertain  you 
4  with  another  adventure.  We  palled 
4  the  fumrner  every  year  at  our  coun- 
4  uy-houfe  at  Corbeil,  where  we  had 
4  a  celebrated  painter  for  our  neigh - 
4  bour,  which  infpired  the  marquis  with 

*  the  gallant  notion  of  having  my  por-- 
4  trait  and  his  own.     You  know  that 
4  it  was  his  foible  to  believe  himlelf  be- 
4  loved  by  me.     He  would  have. us  re- 
4  prefented   in  the   fame  piece,  chained 
4  together  by  Hymen  with  wreaths  of 
4  flowers.     The  painter  took  the  hint} 
4  but  being  accultomed  to  draw  after 
4  nature,  he  defired  to  have  a  model  for 
4  the  figure  of  Hymen.     In  the  fame 
4  village  was  at  that  time  a  young  abbe, 
4  who  now  and  then   came  to  fee  us. 
4  His   fine  eyes,   his   rofy   mouth,   his 

*  complexion   fcarce   yet    fhaded   with 

*  the   down  of  youth,    his   hair   of  a 

*  bright  flaxen  colour  flowing  in  fmall 
4  ringlets  on  a  neck  whiter  than  ivory, 
4  the  tender  vivacity  of  his  looks,  the 
4  delicacy  and  regularity  of  his  features, 
4  every  thing  about  him  feemed  fo  fonn- 
4  cd  for  the  purpole,  that  the  marquis 
4  prevailed  on  the  abbe  to  confent  to 
4  ierve  as  a  model  to  the  painter.'1 

At  this  beginning,  the  Abbe  de  Cha- 
teaxmeuf  redoubled  his  attention  j  but 
contained  himlejf  till  the  end,  in  order 
to  hear  the  conclufon  of  the  Itory. 

4  The  exprei'lion  to  be  given  to  the 
4  countenances,'  continued  the  in  archie* 
nefs,  *  produced  excellent  icenes  between 
the  painter  and   the  marquis.      The 
more  my  hufband  endeavoured  to  put 
on  an  air  of  lenfihihty,  the  more  fun- 
pie  he  looked.     The  painter  copied 
faithfully,  and  the  marquis  was  en- 
raged at  feeing  himlelf  painted  to  th« 
H  2.  <  life. 
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*  life.     For  my  part,  I  had  fomething 

*  of  mockery  in  my  countenance,  which 
«  the  painter  imitated  as  well.      The 

*  marquis  fwore,  the    artift  retouched 
<  without  ceafmg  ;  but  he  ftill  found  on 

*  the  canvas  the  air  of  a  fly  baggage 
«  and  a  fool.     At  laft  adullnefs  feized 
«  me ;   the  marquis  took  it  for  a  f'oft 

*  languor:  on  his  fide  he  gave  himfelf  a 
«•  foolifh  laugh,  which  he  called  a  tender 

*  fmile,  and  the  painter  came  off  for 

*  drawing  him   as  he  faw  him.     We 

*  were  to  proceed  next  to  the  figure  of 
«  Hymen.  "  Come,  Sir,"  faid  the  pain- 

*  terto  the  abbe,  "  now  for  the  Graces 
*'  and  voluptuoufnefs  !   Look  tenderly 
**  on  the  lady  ;  ftill  more  tenderly." — 
"  Take  her  hand,"  added  my  hufband, 
"  and  imagine   that  you  are  faying  to 
"  her,  "  Fear  not,  my  dear  ;  thefe  bands 
**  are    made  of  flowers;    ftrong,    but 
"  light."    Animate  yourfelf,  then,  my 
*'  dear  abbe;   your  countenance  has  no 
'*  expreflion  in  it :  you  have  the  air  of 
**  a  Hymen  benumbed."     The  young 

*  man  profited  wonderfully  by  the  in- 
'  itruclions  of  the  painter  and  the  mar- 

*  quis.     His  timidity  vaniflied  by  de- 
'  grees,    his  mouth  wore   an  amorous 
'  fraile,  his  cbmplexion  was  heightened 

*  with  a  livelier  red,  his  eyes  fparkled 

*  -with  a  gentler  flame,  and  his  hand 

*  prelTed  mine  with  a  tremor  which  my- 

*  felf  only  could  perceive.     I  muft  tell 

*  you  all ;  the  emotion  of  his  foul  patted 

*  into  mine,  and  I  viewed  the  god  with 

*  much  more  tendernefs  than  I  had  done 

*  my  fpoufe.  "  There  !  the  very  thing," 

*  faid  themarquis  :  "  go  on,  abbe;  ad- 
"  mirable  ! — ts  not  it?"    faid  he  to  the 

*  painter.   <(  We  fliali  make  fomething 
**  of  this   little  model. — Come,  wife, 
*'  do  not  let  us  be  caft  down  :  I  knew 
"  veiy   well  that  it    would   be  a   fine 
*l  piece.     There!  you  are  now  juft  as 
"  I  wanted. — Courage,  abbe. — Go  on, 
"  Madam  :  I   leave  you    boch  in  the 
'*  right  attitude;    do  not  change  it  till 
**  I  return."     As  foon  as  the  marquis 
4  was  gone,  my  little  abbe  became  quite 

*  heavenly  ;  my  eyes  devoured  his,  and 

*  yet  I  could  not  be   fatisfied.     The 
'  fittings  were  long,  and  feemed  to  us 

*  to  la  It  only  for  a  moment.     "  What 
"  a  pity,"  laid  the  painter,   "  that  I  did 
*'  not  take  my  lady  at  fuch  a  juncture 
"  as   this  !  There  is  the  txpreflion    I 
"  wifhed  for  !    quite  another   counte- 
*«  mince.     Ah,  Sir!  what  a  pleafure  it 
<«  is  to  copy  you !  You  do  not  flag  at 


all :  your  features  become  more  and 

more    animated.  —  No    inattention, 

Madam  ;  fix   your  eyes  on  his  :    my 

Hymen    will  be  a  capital  figure.1* 

When  the  head  of  the  Hymen  was  fi  • 

nifhed,  "I  want,  Madam,"  faid  he 

to  me  one  day  in  my  hufband's  ab- 

fence,   "  I  want  to  retouch  your  por- 

trait.      Change    places,   abbe,    and 

take  that  of  the  marquis." — "  Why 

fo,    Sir?"   faid  I,  biufliing.     "Oh, 

Heavens,  Madam  !   let  me  alone.     I 

know  beft  what  will  fet  you  off  to 

advantage."     I  underftood  him,  and 

the  abbe  bluflied  at  it  as  well  as  my- 

felf.     The  artifice  of  the  painter  had 

a   wonderful    effeft.      The   languor 

gave  place  to  the  moft  touching  ex- 

preffion  of  timid  voluptuoufnefs.  The 

marquis,     at    his   return,    could    not 

ceafe  admiring    this    change,   which 

he  could  not  comprehend.     "  This 

is  very  ftrange  !"  faid  he;    "  it  looks 

as  if  the   pifture   had   animated  it- 

felf." — "  It  is  the  effba  of  my  co- 

lours,"    replied  the   painter,  coldly, 

to  difplay  themfelves  thus  in  propor- 

tion  as  they  take  place.     You  will 

fee  it  quite  a  different  thing   in   a 

Ihort  time  from  what  ft  is  now  !" — . 

But  my  head,"  refumed  the  marquis, 

to  me  does  not  feem  to  improve  fo." 

u  That  is  eafily  accounted  for,"  re- 

plied    the   artift  :    "  the   lineaments 

are   ftronger,    and  the   colours   lefs 

delicate.     But  do  not  be  impatient  : 

it  \viil  become,   in  time,  one  of  the 

fineft  hulband's  heads  that  ever  was 

feen." 

'  When  the  picture  was  finillied, 
the  abbe  and  myfelf  fell  into  a  pro- 
found  melancholy.  Thbfe  foft  mo- 
ments  in  which  our  fouls  fpoke 
through  our  eyes,  and  (hot  themfelves 
into  one  another,  were  now  no  more. 
His  timidity  and  my  modefty  laid 
us  under  a  cruel  reftraint.  He  na 
longer  dared  to  vifit  us  fo  often,  and 
I  no  longer  dared  to  invite  him. 
'  In  fliort,  one  day  when  he  happen - 
ed  to  be  at  our  houfe,  I  found  him, 
alone,  motionlefs  and  penlive,  before 
thepifture.  "  You  are  well  employ- 
ed,  Sir,"  faid  I  to  him.  "  Yes,  Ma- 
dam,"  replied  he  briikly,  "  I  am  en- 
joying  the  only  pleafure  that  will 
henceforth  be  permitted  me:  I  am 
admiring  yourfelf  in  your  picture." 
*'  You  are  admiring  me !  That  is 
very  gallant !"— ."  Ah!  I  would  fay 
«  more 
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««  more  if  I  durft." — "  Indeed  ?  You 
"  are  content  ?" — "  Content,  Madam  ! 
44  I  am  enchanted.  Alas !  why  are  you 
"  not  ftill  fuch  as  I  fee  you  in  this  pic- 
*«  ture!"— • "  It  is  pretty  well,"  inter- 

*  terrupted  I,  pretending  not  to  under - 

*  ftand  him;  "  but  yours  appears  to  me 
"  to   be  better."  —  "Better,  Madam! 
*'  mine  is  as  cold  as  ice." — "  You  joke 
"  about -your  coldnefs  :  nothing  in  the 
"  world  can  be  more  warm."—'*  Ah, 
«<  Madam  !  had  I  but  been  at  liberty 
<(  to  fuffer  that  emotion  to  difplay  itfelf 
'*  in  my  countenance  which  paffed  in 
"  my  heart,  you  fhould  have  ieen  quite 
"  another  thing.    But  how  could  I  ex- 
t{  prefs  what  I  felt  in  thofe  moments  ? 
(t  "The  painter,  if  not  the  marquis,  had 
**  his  eyes  continually  upon  me.    I  was 
"  obliged  to    affume   a   tranquil    air. 
"  Would  you  fee,"  added  he,  "  how  I 
"  fliould  have  viewed  you,  if  we  had 
*'  been  without  witnefles  ?     Give  me 
'*  once  more  that  hand  which  I  preffed 
"  not  without  trembling,  and  let  us  re- 
"  fume  the  fame  attitude." — *  Would 
'  you  believe  it,  my  friend  ?  I  had  the 

*  curiofity,  the   complaifance,  and,   if 

*  you  pleafe,  the  weaknefs,  to  let  my 
'  hand  drop  into  his.     1  mult  confefs, 
'  I  never  faw  any  thing  fo  tender,  fo  paf- 

*  fionate,  fo  touching,  as  the  figure  of  my 

*  little  abbe  at  this   dangerous  confe- 
'  rence.    Voluptuoufnefs  fmiled  on  his 
'  lips,  deiire  fparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  all 
'  the  flowers  of  the  fpring  feemed  to  blow 

*  on  his  beautiful  cheeks.     He  prefled 
'  my  hand  againft  his  heart,  and  I  felt 
'  it  beat  with  a  vivacity  that  commu- 

*  nicated  itfelf  to  mine.     "  Yes/'  laid 
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,  «  I,  endeavouring  to  diflemble  my  con- 

*  fufion,   "  that  would  be  more  cxpref- 
"  live,  I  confefs,  but  it  would  no  longer 
"  be  the  figure   of  Hymen." — «  No, 
"  Madam,  no;  it  would  be  that  of  Lovei 
"  but  Hymen  at  your  feet  ought  to  be 
"  no  other  than   Love  himfelf."     At 
4  thefe  words  he  feemed  to  forget  hun- 

*  felf,  and  thought  himlclf  in  reality 
4  the  god  whofe  image  lie  reprefented. 

«  By  good  luck  I  had  ftill    ftrength 
'  enough  left  to  be  in  a  paifion  :   the 

*  poor  creature,  (hocked  and  confound  - 

*  ed,  took  my  emotion  for  anger,  and 
'  loft,   in  aflcing  my  pardon,  the  moft 
'  favourable  moment  to  offend  me  with 
'  impunity.1 — «  Ah  !  Madam,1  cried  the 
Abbe  de    Chateauneuf,  '  is  it  poflibie 
'  that  I    have   been   fuch    a    fool !' — 

*  How    now  ?'    relumed   the  marchio- 
nefs.     '  Alas  !  this  little  fool  was  I!' 
—-'You!    impoflible  P — <  It    was    I, 

*  I  myfelf  j  nothing  more  certain.  You 

*  recal  my  own  Itory  to  my  remem- 

*  brance.    Cruel  woman  !  had  I  known 

*  but  what  I  know  now '     '  My 

'  old  friend,   you  would  have  had  too 
'  great  an   advantage  j    and  this  pru- 

*  dence  which  you  now  extol  fo  high- 

*  ly  would    have    made   but   a    feeble 

*  refinance.' *  I  am  confounded,* 

cried  the  abbe,    '  I   mall    never  for- 

*  give   myfelf  as  long  as  I    live.'  — . 

*  Corslble  yourfelf,   for  it  is  time,'  re- 
plied the    marchionefs  fmiling  j    *  but 

*  confefs  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
1  good  luck  in  virtue  itfelf,    and   that 
'  thofe  ladies  who  have  the  molt,  Ought 

*  to  judge  lei's    feverely  of  them  who 

*  have  not  had  enough." 
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IN  the  convent  of  the  vifitation  of 
Cl  .  .  .  .  had  for  fome  fhort  time 
jretired  the  Marchionefs  of  Clarence. 
The  calm  and  ferenity  which  (he  faw 
reign- in  this  folitude,  did  but  render 
more  lively  and  bitter  the  grief  that  con- 
fumed  her.  (  HOW  happy,'  faid  me, 
6  are  thofe  innocent  doves,  which  have 
'  taken  their  flight  towards  heaven ! 
*  4-»ife  is  to  them,  a  cloudlefs  day  j  they 


'  know  neither  the  forrows  nor  plea- 
<  fures  of  the  world.' 

Amid  ft  thefe  pious  maidens,  whbfe 
happinefs  me  envied,  one  only,  named 
Lucilia,  feemed  to  her  to  bepenfive  and 
pining.  Luciiia,  ftill  in  the  bloom  of 
her  youth,  had  thatltyle  of  beauty  which 
is  the  image  of  a  fenfible  heart }  but 
forrow  and  tears  had  taken  off  it's  frefh- 
nefsa  like  a  role 'which  the  fun  has  wi- 

Jhered,. 
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thered,  but  which  leaves  us  ftill  capable 
of  judging,  in  it's  languifhing  ftate,  of 
all  the  beauty  it  had  in  the  morning. 
There  feems  to  be  a  dumb  language 
between  tender  fouls.  The  marchionefs 
read  in  the  eyes  of  this  affh'fted  fair-one 
what  nobody  had  difcovered  there  be- 
fore. So  natural  is  it  to  the  unhappy 
to  complain,  and  love  their  partners  in 
affliction  !  She  took  a  liking  to  Lucilin. 
Friendfhip,  which  in  the  world  is  hardly 
a  fentiment,  in  the  cloilter  is  a  pafllon. 
Their  connexion  in  a  fhorttime  became 
very  intimate  5  but  on  both  fides  a  con- 
cealed forrow  poifoned  it's  fweetnefs. 
They  were  Ibmetimes  a  whole  hour  figh- 
ing  together,  without  prefuming  to  aik 
each  other  the  iecret  of  their  griefs. 
The  marchionefs  at  lail  broke  the  fi- 
lence. 

*  A  mutual   confeflioi),''    fard   flic, 

would  fpare  us  perhaps  a  great  deal 

of  uneafmefs  :    we  ftifle  our  fighs  on 

both  fides  j  ought  friendlhip  to  keep 

any  thing    a  fecret   from  the   brealt 

where  a  mutual  friendfhip  is  found?' 

At  thefe  words  a  modeft  blufh  animated 

the  features  of  Lucilia,  and  the  veil  of 

her  eye-lids  dropped  over  her  fine  eyes. 

«  Ah  !   why,'  replied  the  marchionefs, 

*  why  this  blufh  ?     Is  it  the  effect  of 

*  fharae  ?   It  is  thus  that  the  thought  of 

*  happinefs  ought    to    colour    beauty. 
'  Speak,   my  Lucilia  j   pour  out  your 

*  heart  into  the  bofom  of  a  friend,  more, 
4  without  doubt,  to  be  lamented  than 

*  yourfeif,  but  who  would  confole  her- 
'  felf  for  her  own  happSnefs,  if  Die  could 

*  but  ibften  yours.' — '  What  is  it  you 

*  aflc  qf  me,  Madarn  ?     I  (hare  all  your 
'  forrows,  but  I  have  none  of  my  own 

*  to  confide  to  you.     The  alteration  of 
*.my  health  is  the  only  caufe  of  that 

*  languor  into  which  you  fee  me  plung- 

*  ed.     I  am  decaying  infenfibly  ;   an«.i, 

*  thanks  to  Heaven,  my  end  approaches.' 
She  fpoke  thefe  iaft  words  with  a  fmile, 
at  which  the  marchioneis  was  greatly 
affe&ed.  «  Is  that,  then,'  faid  me,  <  your 
4  only  confolation?   yet,  though  impa- 
'  tient  to  die,  you  will  not  coniefs  to  me 

*  what  it  is  that  renders  life  odious  to 
«  you.   How  long  have  you  been  here  ?' 
— '  Five  years,  Madam." — '  Was  you 

*  brought  hither  by  compulfion  ?' — '  No, 

*  Madam;  by  reaibn,  by  Heaven,  which 

*  was  pleafed   to   attract  my  heart  en- 

*  tirely  to  itfelf.' — «  That  heart,   then, 
«  was  attached  to  the  world  ?* — Alas  ! 

*  yes,  for  it's  own  puniflunent,'— .<  f  ;, 


'  nim.'— ' I  have  told  you  all.*— 'Were 
'  you  in  love,  Lucilia,  and  had  the  for- 

*  titude  to  bury  yourfeif  alive  ?     Was 
'  it  fome  perfidious  wretch  whom  you 

*  have  abandoned  ?' — '  The  rnoft  vir- 
f  tuous,  moft  tender,  and  molt  valuable 

*  of  mankind.     Afk  no  more  :    you  fes 

*  the  guilty  tears  that  fteal   from  my 
'  eye-s ;    all   the   wounds  of  my  heart 

*  open  afrefh   at  the  thought.1 — '  No, 
'  my  dear  Lucilia,  it  is  not  a  time  for 
«  us  now  to  keep  any  thing  a  fecret.    I 
'  would  penetrate  into  the   inmoft  re- 
'  ceffes   of  your  foul,  in  order  to  pour 
'  confolation   into  it :   believe  me,    the 

*  poifon  of  grief  exhales  not  but  by  com- 
'  plaints  ;  Vnut  up  in   filence,    it  only 

*  becomes  the  more  violent.*  —  «  You 
1  will   have  it,   Madam  ?    Weep  then 

*  over  the  unfortunate   Lucih'aj    weep 
«  over  her  life,    and  fhortly   over  her 
<  death. 

*  Scarce  had  I  appeared  in  the  world, 

*  when  this  fatal   beauty  attracted  the 

*  eyes  of  a  fickle  and  imprudent  youth, 

*  whofe  homage  could  not  dazzle  me. 

*  One  man  alone,   yet  in  the  age  of  in- 

*  nocence  and  candour,  taught  me  that 
(  I  was  fenfible  of  love.     The  equality 

*  of  our  years,  birth,  fortune  j  the  con,- 

*  neftion  alfo  between  our  families ;  ancJ, 

'  above  all,  a  mutual  inclination,  had  ' 
'  united   us  to  each  other.     My  lover 

*  lived  only  for  me  :    we  law  with  pity 
'  this  immenfe  void  of  the  world,  where 
'  pleafiwe  is  only  a  fhadow,  where  love 
'  rs  but  a  gleam  j  our   hearts   full   of 
'  themfelves.  .  .  .    But    I  lofe  myfelf. 

*  Ah,  Madam,  what  do  you  now  oblige 
1  me  to  call  to  mind  !' — '  What,  my 

*  dear, do  you  reproach  yourfeif  for  hav- 
'  ing  been  ju ft  ?  When  Heaven  has  form- 
'  ed  two  virtuous  and  fenfible  hearts, 

*  does   it  make  it  criminal   in  them  to 

*  leek  each  othsr,   to  attract,  to  capti- 

*  vate  reciprocally  ?     If  fo,  why  has  it 

*  n^ade  t:hem  ?' — S  It  forrned,  no  doubt, 
'  with  pleafure  that  heart  in  which  mine 

*  Jolt  itfelf  j  where  virtue  took  place  of 

*  reafon,  and  where  I  f;iw  nothing  that 
1  was  a  reproach  to  nature.     Oh,  Ma- 

*  dam,  who  was  ever  loved   like  me  1 

*  Would  you  believe  that  I  was  obliged 

*  to  fpare  my  lover's  delicacy  even  the 

*  confeffion  of  thofe  tender  inquietudes 
'  which     fometimes    afflict   love  ?     He 
'  v/ould  have  deprived  himfelf  of  life, 
'  if  Lucilia   had    been    jealous   of  it. 
<  When  he  perceived  in  my  eyes   any 
«  mark  of  ibnow,  it  was  to  him  as  if 

<aU 
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*  all  nature  had  been  eclipfed  :  he  fup- 
pofed  himielf  always  the  caufe,  and 
reproached  himfelt"  for  all  my  faults. 
*  It  is  but  too  eafy  to  judge  to  what 
excefs  the  moft  amiable  of  men  mull 
have  been  loved.  Intereft,  which  dif- 
iblves  all  ties  except  thofe  of  love, 
intereft  difunited  our  families  :  a  fatal 
law-fuit,  commenced  again  ft  my  mo- 
ther, was  to  us  the  sera  and  fource  of 
our  misfortunes.  The  mutual  hatred 
of  our  friends  raifed  itfelf  as  an  eter- 
nal barrier  between  us :  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  give  over  feeing  each  other.  The 
letter  which 'he  wrote  to  me  will  ne- 
ver be  effaced  out  of  my  memory. 

«'  "pVERY  thing  is  loft  to  me,  nay 
JLJ  "  dear  Lucilia  :  they  tear  from 
*«  me  my  only  happinefs.     I  am  j.uft 
"  come  from  throwing  myfelf  at   my 
"  father's   feet,    I  am  juit  come  from 
"  conjuring  him,  bathing  him   at  the 
"   fame  time  with  my  tears,  to  give  over 
'  this  fatal  law-fuit.     He  received  me 
'  as  a  child.     I  prbtefted  to  him  that 
your  fortune  was  facred  to  me,  that 
my    own    would     become    odious. 
He  has  treated  my  difmtereftecineis 
as  a  folly.     Mankind  conceive  not 
that  there  is  fomething  above  riches  : 
"  and  yet  whatihould  I  do  with  wealth 
"  if  I  iofe  you  ?     They  fay  that  'one 
"  day  I  fliall  be  glad  they  did  iiot  liften 
"  to  me.     If  I  believed  that  age,,  or 
"  what  they  call   reafon,  could  fo  far 
"  dcbafe  my  foul,  I  mould  ceaie  to  live 
*'  from  this  moment,  terrified  at  what 
**  was  to  come.   No,  my  dear  Lucilia, 
"  no;  all  I  have  or  aik  is  yours.    The 
ft  laws  would  i.n  vain  give  me  a  part  of 
*'   your   inheritance  ;    my  laws   are  in 
"  my  heart,  and  my  father  there  ftands 
t{  condemned.  A  thou (and  pardons  for 
'  the    uneafmefles    he    occafions  you! 
'  Pray  God  that  I  offer  up  no  criminal 
'  wi  flies  !     I  could  cut  off  from  my 
'  own  days  to  add    to  my  father's  ; 
'  but,  if  ever  I  am  mafter  of  thofe 

•  riches  he  is  now  accumulating,  and 

*  with  which  he  would  overload  me  in 
«  fpite  of  myfelf,  ample  reparation  fhall 

be  made  for  all.  But  yet  I  am  de- 
prived of  you.  They  will  difpofe, 
"  perhaps,  of  the  heart  which  you  have 
*'  given  me.  Ah  !  beware  of  ever  con- 
"  fentingtoit:  think  that  my  life  is.  at 
*c  (lake,  think  that  our  oaths  are  written 
"  in  heaven.  But  can  you  withftand 
*f  the  imperious  will  of  a  mother  >  I 


"  fhudder  at  the  thought  ;  fj»eak  <:ora- 
"  fort  to  me,  in  the  name  of  the  moft 
"  tender  love." 

*  You  anfwered  him,  without  doubt.* 
— c  Yes,  Madam ;  but  in  very  few 
*  words. 


"  T  Upbraid  you  with  nothing.   I  am 
JL   "  unhappy,  but  I  know  how  to 
"  be  fo  :   learn  from  me  to  fuffer." 


'  The  law-fuit,  however,  was  begun, 
and  carried  on  with  heat.  One  day, 
alas  J  one  terrible  day  \  while  my  mo- 
ther was  reading  with  indignation  a 
memorial  publifhed  againfther,  fome- 
body  aflced  to  fpeak  with  me.  "  Who 
is  it?"  faid  (he  j  "  let  them  come  in/* 
The  fervant,  confounded,  hefitates  for 
fome  time,  Hammers  in  his  anfwers, 
and  concludes  by  confefling  that  he 
was  charged  with  a  billet  to  me. 
1  For  my  daughter  I  from  whom  ?"  I 
was  prefent;  judge  of  my  fituation  ; 
judge  of  the  indignation  of  my  mother 
when  fhe  heard  the  name  of  the  fon  of 
the  perfon  whom  fbe  called  her  per£e- 
cutor.  If  fhe  had  vouchsafed  to  read 
the  billet,  which  fhe  fent  back  without 
opening,  perhaps  me  had  been  moved 
by  it.  She  would  have  feen,  at  leaft, 
the  extreme  purity  of  our  fentiments : 
but  whether  the  vexation  into  which 
this  law-fuit  had  plunged  her,  re- 
quired only  an  opportunity  to  vent  it- 
felf, or  that  a  fecret  correfpondence  be- 
tween her  daughter  and  her  enemies 
was  in  her  eyes  a  real  crime,  there  are 
no  reproaches  with  which  I  was  not 
loaded.  I  fell  down  confounded  at 
rny  mother's  feet,  and  fubmitted  to> 
the  humiliation  of  her  upbraidings, 
as  if  I  had  defcrved  them.  It  was  de- 
termined on  the  fpot  that  I  fhould  go 
and  conceal  in  a  cloifter  what  fhe  call- 
ed my  fhame  a:nd  her  ow..i.  Being 
brought  here  the  day  after,  orders 
were  given  not  to  fuffer  me  to  fee  any 
body;,  and  I  was  here  tUree  whole 
months,  as  if  my  family  and  the  world 
had  been  entirely  annihilated  to  me. 
The  firft  and  only  vifit  I  received  was 
my  mother's :  I  prefaged  from  her 
embraces  the  lenience  fhe  was  going 
to  pronounce.  "  I  am  ruined,"  faid 
fhe  to  me,  as  foon  as  we  were  alone: 
;  iniquity  has  prevailed;  I  have  loft 
my  law-fuit,  and  with  it  all  means 
of  eiiabli filing  you  in  the  world* 
'*  Scares 
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"  Scarce  enough  remains  for  my  fon  to 
"  fupport  himfelf  according  to  his  birth. 
'<  As  to  you,  ray  daughter,  God  has 
tc  called  you  here.;,  here  you  muft  live 
**  and  die :  to-morrow  you  take  the 
«*  veil."  At  theic  words,  which  were 

*  ftrengthened  by  the  cold  and  abfolute 

*  tone  in  which  they  were  pronounced, 

*  my  heart  was  itruck,  and  my  tongue 

*  frozen}   my  knees  gave  way  beneath 
«  me,  and  I  fell  fenlelefs  on  the  ground. 
4  My  mother  called  for  afTillance,  and 

*  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  with- 

*  draw  herfelf  from  my  tears.     When 

*  I  was  come  to  myfelf  again,  I  found 

*  rayfelf  furrounded  with  thole  pious 

*  damfels,  whofe  companion  I  was  to 
4  be,  ai'd  who  invited  me  fo  partake 

*  with  them  the  Tweet  tranquillity  of  their 

*  condition.      But  that  itate,    fo  for- 

*  tunate  for  an  innocent  and  diiengaged 
4  foul,  prefented  to  my  eyes   nothing 

*  but  itruggles,  perjuries,  and  remorfe. 

*  A  dreadful   abyis  was  going  to  be 
«  opened  betwixt  ray  lover  and  me ;   I 
«  found  my  better  part  torn  from  me  ; 
«  I  law  no  longer  any  thing  around  me 

*  but  illence  and  vacuity;    and  in  this 
'  immenle  folitude,  in  this  renunciation 

*  of  all  nature,  I  found  myfelf  in  the 

*  prefence  of  Heaven,  with    my  heart 
«  full  of  the  lovely  object,  which  it  was 
'  neceflary  I  ftiould  forget  for  it's  fake. 
€  Theie  holy  damfels  told  me,  with  the 
V  ftrongeft   conviction,     all   that    they 
c  knew  of  the  vanities  of  the  world  : 
'  but  it  was  not  to  the  world  that  I  was 

*  attached ;    the    moil    horrible   detart 

*  would  have  feemed  a  ravilhing  abode, 

*  with  the  man  whom  I  had  left  in  that 
'  world  which  to  me  was  nothing. 

'  I  defired  to  fee  my  mother  again  : 
4  (he  pretended  at  tirit  to  have  taken 

*  my   fwooning    for   a    natural  . acci- 
'  dent.     "  No,  Madam,  it  is  the  effect 

of  the  violent  fituation  into  which 
you  have  thrown  me ;  for  it  is  no 
longer  time  to  feign-.  You  have 
given  me  life,  you  may  take  it  from 
'  me;  bur,  Madam,  have  you  con- 
ceived me  only  as  a  victim  devoted 
to  the  torment  of  a  lingering  death  ? 
and  to  whom  is  it  you  facrifice 
me  ?  Not  to  God.  I  feel  that  he  re- 
jtcts  me:  the  Almighty  demands 
only  pure  victims,  voluntary  facri- 
fices ;  he  is  jealous  of  the  offerings 
made  him,  and  the  heart  which  pre- 
««>•  fents  itfelf  to  him  ought  thencefor- 
««  ward  to  be  his  alone.  If  violence 
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drags  me  to  the  altar,  perjury  anct 
facrilege  attend  me  there."" — «<  What 
fay  you,  wretched  girl  ?" — "  A  ter- 
rible truth,  which  defpair  forces  from 
me :  yes,  Madam,  my  heart  has 
given  itfelf  away  without  your  con- 
fent ;  innocent  or  culpable,  it  is  no 
longer  mine;  God  only  can  break 
the  band  by  which  it  is  tied."-— 
Go,  unworthy  daughter,  go  and 
ruin  yourfelf :  I  will  never  acknow- 
ledge you  more." — '*  Dear  mother, 
by  your  own  blood,  abandon  me  not; 
fee  my  tears,  my  defpair  j  fee  hell 
open  at  my  feet!"— "  Is  it  in  this 
light,  then,  that  a  fatal  paffion  makes 
thee  view  the  afylum  of  honour,  the 
tranquil  port  of  innocence?  What,  is 
there  then  but  the  world  in  thy  eyes  ? 
Know,  however,  that  this  world  has 
but  one  idol,  intereft.  All  our  ho- 
mages are  for  the  fuccefsful:  obli- 
vion, defertion,  and  contempt,  are 
the  portion  of  the  unfortunate." 
*«  Ah,  Madam  !  feparate  from  that 

corrupt    multitude    the    man " 

Whom  you  love,  is  it  not  fo  ?  I 
know  all  that  he  can  have  faixl  to  you  : 
•He  is  no  accomplice  in  the  iniquity 
of  his  father  ;  he  difclaims  it,  he 
complains  to  you  of  it;  he  will  re- 
pair the  injury  done  you  !  Vain  pro- 
mifes ;  the  fine  fpeeches  of  a  young 
man,  which  will  be  forgot  to-morrow. 
But  were  he  conftant  in  his  paffion, 
and  faithful  in  his  promises,  his  fa- 
ther is  young;  he  will  grow  old,  for 
the  wicked  grow  old;  and  in  the 
mean  time  love  becomes  extinct,  am- 
bition prompts,  duty  commands  j 
rank,  alliance,  fortune,  preient  them- 
felves  to  him,  and  the  credulous,  be- 
guiled maid,  becomes  the  publick 
talk.  Such  is  the  lot  that  awaited 
you  :  your  mother  has  prefer vcd  you 
from  it.  I  now  coft  you  ibme  tears, 
but  you  will  one  day  blefs  me  for  it. 
I  leave  you,  my  daughter  :  prepare 
yourfelf  for  the  facrifice  which  God 
requires  of  you.  The  more  painful 
this  facrifice,  the  more  worthy  will  it 
be  of  Him."" 

<  In  a  word,  Madam,  I  was  obliged 
to  refolve.  I  took  this  veil,  this 
bandage ;  I  entered  the  path  of  peni- 
tence; and  during  the  time  of  proba- 
tion, in  which  we  are  yet  free,  I  flat- 
tei<;d  myfelf  with  the  hopes  of  fub- 
duing  myfelf,  and  attribated  my  ir- 
reiblution  and  weaknefs  folely  to  the 
*  fatal 
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fatal  liberty  of  having  it  in  my  power 
to  return.  I  thought  the  time  long 
till  I  could  bind  myfelf  by  an  irrevo- 
cable oath.  I  took  that  oath  5  I  re- 
nounced the  world ;  an  eafy  matter. 
But,  alas  I  I  renounced  alfo  my  lover, 
and  that  was  more  than  renouncing 
my  life.  On  pronouncing  thofe  vows, 
my  foul  fluttered  on  my  lips,  as  if 
ready  to  leave  me.  Scarce  had  I 
ftrength  enough  to  drag  me  to  the  foot 
of  the  altar  ;  whence  they  were  obliged 
to  carry  me  away  as  dead.  My  mo- 
ther came  to  me  tranfported  with  a 
cruel  joy.— Pardon  me,  my  God  :  I 
refpect,  I  love  her  ftill ;  I  will  love  her 
to  my  laft  gafp.'  Thefe  words  of 

Lucilia  were  interrupted  by  fighs,  and 

two    rivulets   of   tears   overflowed  her 

face. 

*  The  facrifice  was  now  compleated,* 

refumed  fhe  after  a  long  filence :  c  I  was 
the  Almighty's,  I  was  no  longer  my 
own.  All  fenfual  ties  were  now  to 
be  broken  :  I  was  become  dead  to  the 
earth;  I  prefumed  to  believe  it.  But 
what  was  my  terror,  on  fearching  in- 
to the  abyfs  of  my  own  foul !  I  there 
ftill  found  love,  but  a  frantick  and 
criminal  love;  love  covered  with  fhame 
and  defpair,  love  rebelling  againft 
Heaven,  againft  nature,  againft  my- 
felf; love  confumed  by  regret,  torn 
with  remorfe,  and  transformed  into 
rage.  "  What  have  I  done!"  cried  I 
to  myfelf  a  thoufand  times,  "  what 
have  I  done!  This  adored  man, whom 
*  I  muft  fee  no  more,  prefents  himfelf 
to  my  imagination  in  all  his  charms." 
The  happy  knot  which  was  to  have 
made  us  une,  all  the  moments  of  a 
delicious  life,  all  the  emotions  of  two 
hearts  which  death  alone  would  have 
feparated,  prefented  themfelves  to  my 
diftrafted  foul.  Ah,  Madam,  how 
grievous  was  the  image !  There  is  no- 
thing which  I  have  not  done  in  order 
to  blot  it  from  my  memory.  For  thefe 
five  years  paft  have  I  by  turns  bani/h- 
ed  it  from  my  fight,  and  feen  it  recur 
without  ceafmg.  In  vain  do  I  fink 
myfelf  in  deep,  which  only  revives  it 
in  my  mind ;  in  vain  do  I  abftracl: 
myfelf  in  folitude,  where  it  awaits 
me  :  I  find  it  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
I  bear  it  into  the  bofom  of  God  him- 
felf. Meantime  that  God,  who  is  the 
father  of  mercies,  has  at  length  taken 
pity  on  me.  Time,  reafon,  penance, 
have  weakened  the  firft  .(hocks  of  this 
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criminal  pafiion,  but  a  painful  lan- 
guor has  fucceeded.      I    feel  myfelf 
dying  every  moment,  and  the  thought 
that  I  am  drawing  near  to  my  grave  is 
my  fole  confolation.' 
'  Oh,  my  dear  Lucilia!'   cried  the 
marchionefs,  after  hearing  her,  <  which 
of  us  is  moft  to  be  pitied  !    Love  has 
been  the  caufe  both  of  your  misfor- 
tunes and  mine :  but  you  loved  the 
tendered,  the  moft  faithful,  the  moft 
grateful  of  men  ;  and  I  the  moft  per- 
fidious, the  moft  ungrateful,  the  moft 
cruel.     You  devoted  yourfelf  to  Hea- 
ven, I  delivered  myfelf  up  to  a  vil- 
lain j    your  retreat  was  a  triumph, 
mine  is  a  reproach :    people  lament 
you,  love  you,  and  refpecl  you ;  but 
me  they  revile  and  traduce. 
'  Of  all  lovers,  the  moft  paflionate 
before  marriage  was  the  Marquis  of 
Clarence.    Young,  amiable,  feducing 
to  the  higheft  degree,  he  promifed  a 
moft  happy  difpofition.   He  feemed  to 
poffefs  all  the  virtues,  as  he  really  did 
all   the  graces.     The  docile  eafe  of 
his  temper  received  info  lively  a  man- 
ner the  impreflion  of  virtuous  fenti- 
ments,    that   they  feemed  as  if  they 
could  never  have  been  effaced.    It  was 
too  eafy  for  him,  alas!   to  infpire  me 
with  the  paffion  which  he  had  him- 
felf, or/at  leaft  thought  he  had  for  me. 
All  the  conveniencies,  which   make 
gieat    matches,    confpired  with   this 
mutual  inclination  ;  and  my  parents, 
who  had  feen  it  rifirig  in  my  bofom, 
confented  to  crown  it.     Two  years 
parfed   in   the  tendered   union.      O, 
Paris!    O  theatre  of  vices!   O  dread- 
ful rock  of  love,  innocence,  and  vir- 
tue!   My  huiband,  who  till  then  had 
been  but  little  converfant  with  thofe 
of  his  own  age,  and  that  merely  to 
amufe  himfelf,  as  he  faid,  with  their 
irregularities  and  follies,  imbibed  in- 
fenfibly  the  poilbn  of  their  example. 
The  noify  preparation  for  their  infipid 
meetings,   the  mylterious  confidence 
of  their  adventures,  the  proud  recitals 
of  their  empty   pleaiures,   the  com- 
mendations lavifhed  on  their  worthlei's 
conquefts,   all  excited  his   curiofity. 
The   fweetnefs  of  an   innocent   and 
peaceful  union  had  no  longer  the  fame 
charms   for  him.     I   had   myfelf  no 
other  talents  than  thofe  which  a  virtu- 
ous education   beftows ;   I  perceived 
that  he  required  more  in  me.     "  I  am 
**  undone,""  faid  I  to  myfelf,  "my  heart 
I  «  is 
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is  no  longer  a  fufHcient  return  for 
his."  Indeed  his  attentions  from 
that  time  were  nothing  more  than 
complaifance  j  he  no  longer  preferred 
thofe  1'weet  converfations,  thole  private 
interviews,  fo  delicious  to  me,  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  a  tumultuous  Ibciety. 
He  himfelf  perfuaded  me  to  abandon 
myfelf  to  diflipation,  only  in  order  to 
authorife  him  to  be  abandoned.  I 
became  more  preffmg,  and  retrained 
him.  I  took  the  refolution  of  leaving 
him  at  liberty,  that  he  might  wifh  for 
me,  and  fee  me  again  with  pleafure, 
after  a  comparifon  which  I  thought 
muii  be  to  my  advantage:  but  young 
corrupters  feized  that  ibul,  unfor- 
tunately too  flexible j  and  from  the  in- 
ftant  he  had  fleeped  his  lips  in  the 
poifoned  cup,  his  intoxication  was 
without  remedy,  and  his  wandering 
without  return.  I  wanted  to  recal 
him  j  but  it  was  too  late.  "  You 
deftroy  yourfelf,  my  dear,"  laid  I  to 
himj  "  and  though  it  be  dreadful  to 
me  to  fee  a  hufband  torn  from  me 
who  formed  all  my  delight,  yet  it  is 
more  for  your  fake  than  my  own  that 
I  lament  your  error.  You  leek  hap- 
pinefs  where  it  is  molt  aflur-edly  not 
to  be  found.  Falfe  delights,  fliame- 
ful  pleafures,  will  never  i'atisfy  your 
foul.  The  ait  of  leducing  and  de- 
ceiving; \f,  the  whole  ot  that  worldly 
art  that  now  charms  you  j  ycur  wife 
knows  it  not,  and  you  know  it  no 
better  than  me :  that  infamous  fchool 
is  not  formed  for  our  hearts  j  yours 
fufters  itfelf  to  be  loit  in  it's  intoxica- 
tion ;  but  it  will  lalt  only  for  a  time ; 
the  ilkilion  will  vanifli  like  a  dream  j 
you  will  return  to  me,  and  find  me 
ftiil  the  fame  -y  an  indulgent  and  faith- 
ful love  waits  your  return,  and  all 
will  be  fv/f gotten.  You  will  have 
neither  reproach  nor  complaint  to 
fear  from  me :  happy  if  I  can  confole 
you,  for  all  the  chagrins  which  you 
may  have  occalioned  me!  But  you, 
who  know  the  value  of  virtue,  and 
have  tailed  of  her  charms ;  you,  whom 
vice  fhall  have  plunged  from  one 
abyfs  into  another  j  you,  whom  it 
fhall  difmifs  perhaps  with  contempt, 
to  conceal  at  home  with  your  wife 
the  languifhing  days  of  a  premature 
old  age,  your  heart  withered  with 
fadntis,  your  foul  a  prey  to  cruel  re- 
morle,  how  will  you  reconcile  your- 
felf to  yourfelf?  how  will  you  be 


"  able  (till  to  relifh  the  pure  pleafure  t>f 
**  being  beloved  by  me?  Alas!  my  love 
"  itfelf  will  be  your  punifhment.  The 
"  more  lively  alfo  and  tender  that  love 
"  will  be,  the  more  humiliating  will  it 
11  be  for  you.  It  is  this,  my  dear  mar- 
"  quis,  it  is  this  that  grieves  and  over- 
"  powers  me.  Ceafe  to  love  me,  if  you 
"  pleale;  I  can  forgive  you,  fmce  I 
"  have  ceafed  to  be  agreeable:  but 
"  never  render  yourfelf  unworthy  of 
"  my  tendernefs,  and  contrive  at  leart 
"  not  to  be  obliged  to  blufh  before  me." 

*  Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  Lu- 

*  cilia  ?  a  piece  of  raillery  was  all  his 

*  anfwer.     He  told  me  that  I  talked 

*  like  an  angel,  and  that  what  I  had 
(  laid  deferved  to  be  committed  to  writ- 
'  ing.     But  feeing  my  eyes  brimful  of 
'  tears,  "  Nay,  do  not  play  the  child  !" 
'  faid  he  to  me:  "  I  love  you,  you  know 
ft  itj  fuffer  me  to  amufe  myfelf,  and 
"  be  aflured  that  nothing  attaches  me." 

*  However,  fome  officious  friends 
f  failed  not  to  inform  me  of  every  thing 
<  that  could  grieve  and  confound  me. 
'  Alas!  my  hufband  himfelf  in  a  fhort 
1  time  defirted  from  keeping  himfelf 
1  under  my  reftraint,  and  even  from 
'  flattering  me. 

*  I  (hall  not  tell  you,  my  dear  Lucilia, 

*  the  many  marks  of  humiliation  aftd 

*  dilguft  that  I  endured.  Your  griefs,  in 
4  companion  of  mine,  would  even  ap- 
4  pear  light  to  you.     Imagine,  if  pof- 

*  ilble,  the  fituation  of  a  virtuous  and 
'  feeling  foul,  lively  and  delicate  to  ex- 

*  eels,  receiving  every  day  new  outrages 
'   from  the  only  object  of  it's  affection; 

*  Itill  living  for   him  alone,  when  he 

*  lives  no  longer  for  her,  when  he  is  not 

*  afhamed  to  live  for  objects  devoted  to 

*  contempt.     I  fpare  your  delicacy  the 

*  moit  horrible  part  of  this  piclure.  Re- 

*  jetted,   abandoned,   facrificed  by  rny 

*  hufband,    I  devoured  my  grief  in  fi- 
'  lence  :  and  if  I  afforded   fume  profit - 
'  gate  companies  a  topick  of  ridicule, 

*  ajgpre  jult  and  compaffionate  publick 
'  comoled  me  with  it's  pity  ;  and  I  en- 

*  joyed  the   fole   good  which   his  vice 
'  could  not  take  from   me,  a  fpotlefs 
f  character.     I  have  fmce  loll  that,  my 

*  dear  Lucilia.    The  wickednefs  of  the 
4  women,  whom  my  example  humbled, 

*  could   not  bear  to  fee  me  irreproach- 
c  able.     They  interpreted,  according  to 

*  their'  wifhes,   my  folitude  and  appa- 
«  rent  tranquillity  :  they  afcribed  to  me 

*  as  a  lover  the  rirft  man  who  had  the 

«  impudence 
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'  impudence  to  conceive  that  he  was 

*  well  received  by  me.     My  huiband, 

*  to  whom  my  prefence  was  a  continual 
f  reproach,  and  who  found  himfelf  not 

*  yet  fufficiently  atliberty,  in  order  to  rid 

*  himfelf  of  my  importunate  grief,  took 
'  the  firlt  pretext  that  was  prefented  to 

*  him,  and  baniihed  me  to  one  of  his 
'  country -feats.  Unknown  to  the  world, 
'  far  from  the  fight  of  my  misfortunes, 
'  I  at  leart  enjoyed  in  folitude  the  liber- 
'  ty  of   indulging   my  grief,   but  the 
'  cruel  man  caufed  it  to  be  notified  to 
'  me,   that  I  might  chufe  a  convent ; 
'  that   his    feat  cf  Florival  was    fold, 
'  and  that  I  muft  retire  from  thence.' 
— '  Florival  P    interrupted  Lucliia.    in 
a  violent  emotion.    *  That  was  the  place 

*  of  my  exile,'  refumed  the  marchio- 
nefs.     (  Ah,  Madam  !  what  name  have 
'  you   pronounced!'-—'   Tiie   name  of 
'  my  huiband  before   he  acquired  the 
«  marquifite  of  Clarence/ — «  What  do 

*  I  liear !  Oh,  Heaven  !  oh,  juft  Heaven  ! 
'  is  it  poflible  ?'  cried  Lucilia,  throw- 
ing herfelf  upon  the  boibin  of  her  frien<J . 
'  What  is  the  matter!    what  troubles 

*  you  !   what  fudden  revolution  !   Luci- 
'  cilia,  recover  your  fenies.' — *  How, 
«  Madam!   is  Florival  then  the  perfidi- 

*  ous  wretch,  the  villain,  who  betrays 
'  and  difhonours  you ! ' — *  Do  you  know 
'  him?'  — (  It   is   the  man,   Madam, 
'  whom  I  adored,  whom  I  have  rnourn- 
'  ed  for  thefe  five  years  paft ;   the  man 
'  who  would  have  had  my  laft  fighs!' 
— '  What  fay.  you  ?•—<  It  is  he,  Ma- 
«  dam  !  Alas,  what  had  been  my  lot !' 
At  thefe  words,  Lucilia  bowing  her  face 
to  the  ground,    *  Oh,  my  God!1  laid 
/he ;    *  oh,  my  God  !   it  was  thou  who 

*  ftretchedft   out   thine    hand  towards 
'  me.'  The  marchionefs  was  confound- 
ed, and  unable  to  recover  from  heralto- 
nilhment.     *  Doubt  it  not,'  faid  fhe  to 
Lucilia  j  <  the  deiigns  of  Heaven  are  vi- 
'  fibly  manifefted  upon  us :    it  brings 
'  us  together,  infpires  us  with  a  mutual 
'  confidence,  and  opens  our  hearts  to 
'  each  olher,  as   two  fources  of  light 

*  and  cunfolation.     Well,  my  worthy 
'  and  tender  friend,  let  us  endeavour  to 
'  forget  at  once  both  our  misfortunes, 
'  and  the  perfon  who  occaftoned  them.' 

From  this  time  the  tendernefs  and  in- 
timacy of  their  friend  Pnip  increafed  to 
the  higheit  degree:  their  folitude  had 
pleafures,  known  only  to  the  unfor- 
tunate. But,  in  a  little  time,  this  calm 
was  interrupted  by  the  news  of  the  dan- 


ger which  threatened  the  marquis.  His 
diflipations  coft  him  his  life.  At  the 
point  of  death  he  afked  for  his  virtu- 
ous wife.  She  tears  herfelf  from  the 
arms  of  her  forlorn  companion;  haftens 
to  him;  arrives;  and  finds  him  ex- 
piring. '  Oh  you,  whom  I  have  fo 
{  greatly  and  fo  cruelly  injured,'  Aid 
he  to  her  on  recollecting  her,  *  fee  the 
'  fruit  of  my  irregularities ;  fee  the 

*  dreadful  ftroke  which  the  hand  of  God 

*  has   inflicted  upon  me.     If  I  am  yet 

*  worihy  of  your  pity,  raife  up  to  Hca- 

*  ven  your  innocent  voice,  and  lay  my 
'  remorfe   before  it.'      The  diftracted 
wife  would  have  thrown  herfelf  on  his 
bofom.    «  Stand  off,'  faid  he;  <  lihud- 

*  der  at  myfelf ;  my  breath  is  the  blaft 

*  of  death  :'  adding,    after   a  long  fi- 
lence,  '  Do  you  know  me  again  in  this 

*  ftate  to  which  my  crimes  have  reduced 
1  me?     Is  tills  that  pure  foul  that  ufed 

*  to  mix  itfdf  with  thine  ?    Is  this  that 
'  half  of  thyfelf  ?    Is  this  that  nuptial 
'  bed  that  received  me  when  worthy  of 
'  thee?     Perfidious  friends;   deteilable 

*  enchamrefies;   come,  fee,  and  (hud- 
(  der!     Oh,  my  foul!  who  will  deliver 

*  thee  from  this  hideous  prifon  ? — Sir,' 
faid   he  to  his  phylician,  *  have  I  yet 
'  long  to  live?     My  pains  are  intole- 

*  rable.     Leave  me  not,  my  generous 

*  friend ;  I  mould   fall,  but  for  thee, 
'  into  die  moft  dreadful  defpair.  .  .  . 
<  Cruel  death,   compleat,  compleat  the 
'  expiation  of  my  life.     There  are  no 

*  evils  which  I  do  not  deferve :  I  have 
'  betrayed,  dishonoured,  bafely  perfe- 
'  cute. I  innocence  and  virtue  itielf.* 

The  marchionefs,  in  the  agonies  of 
grief,  made  every  moment  new  efforts 
to  throw  herfelf  on  the  bed,  from  which 
they  endeavoured  to  remove  her.  At 
kit  the  unhappy  man  expired;  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her,  and  his  voice  died  away 
in  alking  her  pardon. 

The  only  conlblation  the  marchionefs 

was  capable  of,  arofe  from  that  religious 

confidence  with  which  fo  good  a  death 

infpired  her.    *  He  was,'  laid  me,  *  more 

weak   than  wicked,  and    more  frail 

than  culpable.     The  world  led  him 

aftray  by  it's  pleafures ;  God  brought 

him    back  again    by  afflictions  :    he 

has  chartifed,  and  pardons  him. — Yes, 

my  huiband,  my  dear  Clarence,'  cried 

he,   *  now  dii'encumbered  of  the  tie9  of 

bloocl  and  the  world,  thou  waiteit  me 

in  the  boforn  of  thy  God.' 

Her  foul  filled  with  thofe  holy  ideas, 

I  z  (he 
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(he  went  to  join  her  friend,  whom  (he 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Luci- 
lia's  heart  was  rent  within  her  at  the 
relation  of  this  cruel  aad  virtuous  death. 


'"They  wept  together  for  the  laft  time  j     unworthy. 


and,  fome  time  after,  the  marehionef* 
coniecrated  to  God,  with  the  fame  vows 
as  Lucilia,  that  heart,  thofe  charms, 
thofe  virtues,  of  which  the  world  was 
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AT  that  time  of  life,  when  it  is  fo 
agreeable  to  be  a  widow,  Cecilia 
could  not  help  thinking  of  a  frefh  en- 
gagement. Two  rivals  difputed  her 
choice.  One,  modeft  and  plain,  loved 
only  her}  the  other,  artful  and  vain, 
was  above  all  things  fond  of  himfelf. 
Thefirft  had  the  confidence  of  Cecilia  ; 
the  fecond  had  her  love.  Cecilia  was 
xiniuft,  you  will  lay  :  not  at  all.  Plain 
folks  neglect  themfelves ;  they  think,  that 
in  order  to  pleafe,  it  is  fufficient  to  love 
•with  fincerity,  and  to  convince  others 
of  their  love.  But  there  are  few  difpo- 
iihons  which  do  not  require  a  little  or- 
nament. A  man  without  art  in  the  midft 
of  the  world,  is  like  a  lady  at  the  opera 
without  rouge. 

EraftuSj  with  hisufualfranknefs,  had 
faid  to  Cecilia,  {  I  love  you  !'  and  from 
that  time  loved  her  as  if  he  had  breath- 
ed nothing  elfe  :  his  love  was  his  life. 
Floricourt  had  rendered  himfelf  agreea- 
ble by  thofe  little  gallantries  which  have 
the  air  of  pretending  to  nothing.  A- 
mong  the  attentions  which  he  paid  to 
Cecilia,  he  chofe,  not  the  moft  paflionate, 
but  the  moft  feducing.  Nothing  uf- 
fefted,  nothing  grave:  he  appeared  fo 
much  the  more  amiable,  as  he  feemed 
not  to  intend  it.  She  pitied  Eraftus  j 
did  not  know  an  honefter  man  :  it  was 
pity  that  it  was  impoffible  to  love  him. 
She  dreaded  Floricourt :  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous creature,  and  would  perhaps  be 
the  ruin  of  a  woman  j  but  how  was  it 
pcffible  to  defend  one's  felf?  However, 
me  would  not  deceive  Eraftus.  Shemuft 
confefs  the  whole  to  him. 

«  I  efteem  you,  Eraftus,'  faid  Ceciiia 
to  him,  c  and  I  am  fenfible  you  merit 
*  more.  But  the  heart  has  it's  caprices  j 
'  my  own  diflents  from  my  reafbn.'— 
'  I  understand  you,  Madam,'  replied 
Eraftus,  containing  himfelf,  but  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  j  '  your  reaibn  pleads 


«  for  me,  but  your  heart  for  another.* 
— *  I  confefs  it,  and  not  without  regret : 
I  mould  be  to  blame,  if  I  were  free  j 
but  there  is  no  anfwering  for  inclina- 
tion.'— 'Very  well,  Madam:  I  will 
love  then  alone  ;  I  fhall  derive  the  more 
glory  from  it.' — *  But  there,  now,  is 
the  very  thing  I  would  not  have.'— 
Nor  I  neither ;  but  that  is  to  no  pur- 
pofe.' — *  And  what  is  to  become  of 
you  ?' —  '  Whatever   Love  and    Na- 
ture pleafe.' — *  You  diftrefs  me,  Eraf- 
tus,   by  thus  abandoning  yourfelf.''1 
— *  I  mult  abandon  myfelf,  when  I  can- 
not help  it.' — «  How  unhappy  am  I 
in  having  ever  known  you!' — *  In- 
deed, you  had  need  complain:  it  is  a 
terrible  misfortune  to  be  beloved  !' — 
Yes,  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  caufe1 
to  reproach  one's  felf  on  account  of  a 
man  we   efteem.'— *  You,  Madam! 
you  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourfelf. 
An   honeft  man  may  complain  of  a 
coquette  who  trifles  with  him  ;  or  ra- 
ther, (he  is  unworthy  of  his  complaints 
and   regret}   but  what  wrongs    have 
you  committed  ?     Have  you  employed 
any  feducing  arts  to  attraft  me  j    any 
complaiiance  to  retain   me?     Did   I 
confult  you  about  loving  you  ?  Who 
obliges    you   to   think  me  amiable? 
Follow  your  own  inclination,  and  I 
will  follow  mine.     Be  not  afraid  that 
I  (hall  plague  you.' — '  No,   but  you, 
will  plague  yourfelf}    for,    in  fhort, 
you   will  fee  me.' — 'What!    would 
you  be  cruel  enough  to  forbid  me  your 
light  ?'— '  Far  from  it,  I  a  (lure  you  j 
but  I  wim  to  fee  you  eafy,  and  as  my 
beft  friend.' — l  Friend,  let  it  be  ;  the 
name    fignifies  nothing.'—'  But  the 
name  is  not  enough  }  I  would  bring 
you  back  in  reality  to  that  fentiment, 
fo  pure,  fo  tender,  and  fo  folid,  to  that 
freindlhip  which  I  feel  for  you.*— 
Well,  Madam,  you  may  love  me  as 

'  you 
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*  you  pleafe ;   pray  now  permit  me  to 

*  love  you  as  I  can,  and  as  much  as  I 

*  can.     I  only  defire  the  liberty  of  be- 

*  ing  unhappy  after  my  own  manner.' 
The  obftinacy  of  Eraftus  grieved  Ce- 
cilia j  but,   after  all,  me  had  done  her 
duty  :  fo  much  the  worie  for  him,  if  he 
loved  her  ftill.      She  gave  herfelf  up, 
therefore,  without  concern  or  reproach 
to  her  inclination  for  Floricourt.     The 
molt  refined  gallantry  was  put  in  prac- 
tice to  captivate  her.     Floricourt  fuc- 
ceeded  without  difficulty.  He  knew  how 
to  pleafe,  thought  he  loved,  and   was 
happy,  if  he  had  chofen  to  befo.     But 
felf-love  is  the  bane  of  love.     It  was 
but  a  trifle  in  Floricourfs  eyes  to  be  . 
loved  more  than  every  thing  elfe;  he 
wanted  to  be  loved  folely,  without  re- 
ferve  or  participation.     It  is  true  that 
he  fet  the  example :    he  had   detached 
himfelf  for  Cecilia  from  a  prude  whom 
he  had  ruined,  and  a  coquette  who  ruin- 
ed him  }   he  had  broke  off  with  five  or 
fix  of  the  vaineft  and  foolimeft  young 
fellows  in   the  world.     He  lupped  no 
where  but  at  Cecilia's,  where  it  was  de- 
licious fupping  j   and  he  had  the  good- 
nefs  to  think  of  her  amidft  a  circle  of 
women,  not  one  of  whom  equalled  her 
either  in  grace   or  beauty.     Such  un- 
common proceedings,  not  to  fpeak  of 
merit  ftill  more  uncommon,  had  not  they 
a  right  to  exaft  from  Cecilia  the  molt 
abfolute  devotion ! 

In  the  mean  time,  as  he  was  not  fuf- 
ficiently  in  love  to  be  at  all  deficient  in 
addrefs,  he  took  care  not  to  fuffer  his 
pretenfions  to  appear  at  firft.  Never 
had  man,  before  conquer!,  been  more 
complaifant,  more  docile,  lei's  aflum- 
ing,  than  Floricourt;  but  from  the  mo- 
ment he  faw  himfelf  mailer  of  her  heart, 
he  became  it's  tyrant.  Difficult,  im- 
perious, jealous,  he  wanted  to  poflefs 
alone  all  the  faculties  of  Cecilia's  foul. 
He  could  not  fo  much  as  permit  her  one 
idea  excepthis  own,  much  lefs  a  thought 
which  came  not  from  him.  A  deciiive 
tafte,  a  ftri£t  connection,  was  lure  to 
difpleafe  himj  but  his  meaning  was  to 
be  guefled  at.  He  would  force  her  to 
aik  him  a  hundred  times  over  what  he 
was  thinking  of,  or  .what  had  put  him 
out  of  humour ;  and  it  was  never  but 
as  a  favour  that  he  confefled  at  lalt  that 
fuch  a  thing  had  difpleaied  him,  or  fuch 
a  perfon  made  him  dull.  In  ihort,  as 
foon  as  he  faw  that  his  will  was  a  law, 
be  declared  it  without  ceremony  j  aud 


it  was  fubmitted  to  without  oppofition. 
It  was  but  a  fmall  mutter  to  require  of 
Cecilia  the  facrifice  of  thofe  pleafures 
which  naturally  preiented  themfelves ; 
he  gave  birth  to  them  the  often er,  on 
purpoie  to  fee  them  facrificed  to  him. 
He  i'poke  with  tranfport  of  a  play  or  an 
entertainment  j  he  invited  Cecilia  to  it; 
and  they  fettled  the  party  with  ladies  of 
his  own  naming :  the  hour  came,  they 
were  drefled,  the  hories  put  to  j  he 
changed  his  delign,  and  Cecilia  was 
obliged  to  pretend  a  head-ach.  He  pre- 
fented  to  her  a  (lie-friend,  whom  he  in- 
troduced as  an  adorable  woman  5  me 
was  found  iuch  j  an  intimacy  was  con- 
tracted. A  week  after,  he  conferTed  he 
had  been  deceived  j  /me  was  affecled, 
infipid,  or  giddy  !  and  Cecilia  was 
obliged  to  break  off  with  her.  Cecilia 
was  in  a  fliort  time  reduced  to  flight 
acquaintances,  whom,  however,  he  com- 
plained of  her  feeing  too  often.  She 
perceives  not  that  her  complaifance  was 
changed  into  llavery.  We  think  we 
purfue  our  own  will  when  we  purfue 
the  will  of  thofe  we  love.  Floricourt 
itemed  to  her  only  to  foreftal  her  own 
deiiies.  Sha  facrificed  every  thing  to 
him,  without  fo  much  as  fufpecting  that 
me  made  him  any  facrifices  j  yet  Flqri- 
courts  felf-love  was  not  fatisfied. 

The  company  of  the  town,  perfectly 
frivolous  and  tranfitory  as  it  was,  yet 
appeared  to  him  too  interefting.  He  ex- 
tolled folitude  ;  he  repealed  a  hundred 
times,  that  there  was  no  true  love  but 
in  the  country,  far  from  iliflipation  and 
noile,  and  that  he  fliould  never  be  hap- 
py but  in  a  retreat  inacceinbje  to  imper- 
tinents  and  rivals.  Cecilia  had  a  coun- 
try-houle  to  his  wifh.  She  had  longed 
to  pals  the  fined  part  of  the  year  there 
with  him,  but  could  /lie  do  it  with  de- 
cency ?•  He  gave  her  to  undei  ftand,  that 
it  was  fufficient  to  take  off  all  the  air 
of  a  private  party,  by  carrying  fuch  a 
friend  along  with  them  as  Eraltus,  and 
a  woman  of  the  character  of  Artenice, 
After  all,  if  people  fliould  talk,  their 
marriage,  which  was  foon  to  be  con- 
cluded, would  filence  them.  They  fet 
out,  Eraftus  was  of  the  party,  and  this 
again  was  a  refinement  of  Floricourt's 
felf-love.  He  knew  that  Eraftus  was 
his  rival,  his  unfuccefsful  rival  :  it  was 
the  molt  flattering  teftimony  that  he 
could  have  of  his  triumph  j  therefore 
he  had  contrived  excellently  to  bring  it 
about.  His  attentions  to  him  hao)  an 

air 
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air  of  companion  and  fuperiority,  at 
•which  Eraftus  was  fometimes  quite  out 
of  patience;  but  the  tender  and  deli- 
cate  friendship  of  Cecilia  made  him  a- 
mends  for  thefe  humiliations,  and  the 
fear  of  difpleailnsr  her  made  him  dilguife 
them.  How*  -  r,  fure  as  he  was  that 
they  were  going  into  the  country  only 
in  order  to  enjoy  their  iove  there  at  li- 
berty, how  could  he  refolve  with  h:m- 
felf  to  follow  them  ?  This  refleaion 
Cecilia  made  as  well  as  he;  /lie  would 
have  hindered  him,  but  the  party  was 
fettled,  pall  revocation.  Befides,  Arte- 
nice  was  young  a.'.dhanrlfv.me.  Solitude, 
opportunity,  liberty,  example,  jealoufy, 
and  pique,  might  engage  Erartus  to 
turn  tow  .;  •••-!'  her  :h  ,f?  vows  which  Ce- 
cilia coul  .  •  Hiten  to.  Cecilia  >vas 
modeft  enoug:  le  for  a 

perfon  to  be  unfaithful  to  her,  and  juft 
•<enough  to  vvi/h  it;  but  it  was  betraying 
a  very  flij.;'  f  -vledge  of  the  heart  and 
of  Ei:  . 
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Avteni'-e  v.  HS  -one  of  thcfe  women 
•with  -  is  only  an  arrangement 

of  focirty,   ^ii'"..-  -re  of 
attac;  ,     f   ,    con 

jftant  p..ii  on,  and  w.ie  :.cj  .•-  iurh:ient- 
Jy  on  the  h  nelty  of  the  -  en  to  JJiver 
themf-ivcs  Uj»  to  them  wuhout  refer  ve, 
and  to  quit  them  without  hefitation. 
They  had  told  her,  '  \Ve  are  going  to 
'  pais  icme  time  in  the  country  ;  Eraf- 

•  tusis  to  be  ihere  j  will  you  make  one  ?' 
She  replied  with  a  ijviiie,  <  With  all  my 

*  heart  ;  a  plealant  fcheme  !'   and  the 
party   was  immediately  fettled.     This 
was  an  additional  torment  tc  Eraftus. 
Avtenice    had    heard   Cecilia  praife  her 
friend  ;  as  the  mcr>  ?rucient  man  in  the 
•world,  thehonefteft  and  moft  referved. 
«  That    is   charming,1     laid    Aittnice 
within  herfclf  ;   c  that  is  a  kind  of  man 

to  be  Luken  and  ciifmifTed  without  pre- 
caution or  noifc.  Happy  or  unhappy, 
tha-t  is  not  to  the  purpoie  :  one  is  ne- 
ver at  one's  eafe  but  with  people  of 
tins  fort.  An  Eraftus  is  a  rarity!' 
We  may  readily  conclude,  after  thele 
reflections,  that  Eraftus  did  not  want 
for  encouragement. 

Floricourt  behaved  towards  Cecilia 
with  an  affiduity  perfectly  dit''rc.{Ting  to 
an  unfuccefsful  rival.  Cecilia  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  conftrain  herfelf  ;  her 
locks,  her  voice,  her  very  fiience,  be- 
trayed her.  Eraftus  was  upon  the  rack  ; 
but  he  concealed  his,  pain.  Artenice, 
like  a  dextrous  woman,  kept  conve- 


niently  at  a  diftanee,  and  engaged  Eraf-' 

tus  to  follow  her.     *  How  happy  are 

4  they,1    faid  flie   one   day    to  him  as 

they  were   walking  together  :   '  wholly 

taken  up  with  each  other,  they  feel  a 

mutual  fatisfaclion,  and  live  only  for 

themfelves!     It  is  a   great   happinefs 

merely  to  love.    What  fay  you  to  it  ?' 

— '  Yes,  Madam,'  replied  Eraltus  look- 

ngdown,  *  it  is  a  great  happinefs  when 

two '       *  Oh,   there   are  always 

two;  for  I  do  not  Tee  that  one  is  alone 
in  the  world.' — '  I  mean,  Madam, 
tv/o  hearts  equally  fenfible,  and  made 
to  loveoneanother  equally.' — '  Equal- 
ly !  that  is  very  unreaibnable.  For 
my  part,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be 
lefs  difficult,  and  to  content  ourfclves 
with  coming  up  within  a  fir.ali  mat- 
ter of  it.  Suppofe,  I  have  mere  feafi- 
bility  in  my  temper  than  he  who  at- 
:  to  me,  muft  I  punifli 
him  f*r  it  ?  Every  one  gives  whit  he 
has,  ar.-l  we  have  no  room  t'  -.-oprc.ich 
him  vho  ccntnbutes  '-.waios  ibciety 
th.it  portion  Jiry  which  Na- 

1  wonotv  '.hat 
,re  a'w.iys  '  1?  '-r.oft 
delicate.  Yci:  for  "xar  :  •;  yr  ! .  now, 
.  man  that  u  n!d  evpe6t  one  to 
love  you  re  d:ftraftion.' — '  I,  Ma- 
dain  !  I  expe<5i  nothing." — '  Yon  mif- 
take  me  ;  that  is  not  what  I  mean. 
You  have  enough  in  you  to  feduce  a 
woman,  to  be  fure.  I  mould  not  even 
be  iurprized  at  her  conceiving  an  in- 
clination for  you." —  That  may  be, 
Madam:  in  point  of  foily,  I  doubt 
nothing;  b'.:r  if  a  woman  were  fo  fool- 
ifli  as  to  fall  in  love  with  me,  I  think 
fhe  would  be  much  to  be  pined.'— 
Is  this  a  caution,  Sir,  which  you  are 
fo  good  as  to  give  me  ?' — '  You,  Ma- 
dam! I  flatter  myfelf  that  you  think 
me  Ktl'.ber  fooliih  nor  weak  enough 
to  give  you  any  fuch  caution.1— 
Very  well,  you  fpeak  in  general  then, 
and  except  me  out  of  politenefs  ?'— . 
The  exception  itielfv  is  unneceffary, 
Madam  ;  for  von  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  cafe.' — *  Pardon  me,  Sir:  it  is 
I  who  tell  you,  that  you  have  quali- 
ties enough  to  pieafe,  nnd  that  one 
might  very  eafily  love  you  to  di (trac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  me  that  you  reply, 
that  one  ftiould  be  very  much  to  be 
pitied  if  one  loved  you.  Nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  can  be  more  perfonal. 
Hey  !  what,  you  are  embarraffed  ?'— 
I  confefs  that  your  raillery  ernbar-- 
«  raffej 
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•rafies  me}  I  know  not  how  to  reply 
to  it  j  but  it  is  not  generous  to  at- 
tack me  with  weapons  vvhjch  I  am 
not  armed  with/ — «  But  if  I  were  in 
earneft,  Eraltus ;    if  nothing   in    the 
world  were  truer  ?' — f  Your  iervant, 
Madam  :   the  iituation  I  aui  now  re- 
duced to  will  not  permit  me  to  amufe 
you    any  longer/ — '  Ah  !  upon  iny 
word  he  is  in  downright  earneft/  faid 
/he  following  him  with  her  eyes.    '  The 
tone  of  levity,  the  laughing  air  which 
I  afTumed,  piqued  him  :   he  is  a  man 
for  lentimentj  I  muft  talk  to  him  in 
his  own  language.     To-morrow,  in 
this  grove,  one  turn  more,   and    my 
vi6lory  is  decided/ 
Eraftus's  walk  with  Artenice  had  ap- 
peared very  long  to  Cecilia.     Eraftus 
returned  from  it  quite  penfive,  and  Ar- 
tenice in  triumph.     '  Well,1   faid   Ce- 
cilia to  her  friend  in  a  very  low  voice, 

*  what  do  you  think  of  Eraftus  ?' 

«  Why  I  like  him  pretty  well ;  he 
has  not  quite  tired  me,  and  that  is  a 
great  deal ;  he  has  fome  excellent  qua- 
lities, and  one  might  make  an  agree- 
able man  of  him.  I  find  him  only  a 
little  romantick  in  his  manner.  He 
expects  fentiment ;  a  fault  of  habit, 
a  mere  country  prejudice,  of  which  it 
is  eaiy  to  break  him/ — '  He  expefis 
fentiment  /'  faid  Cecilia  within  her- 
elf ;  <  they  are  coming  to  terms  al- 
ready !  This  is  going  very  far  at  one 
interview.  I  think  Eraftus  afts  his 
part  with  a  good  grace.  Well !  but 
if  he  is  happy,  am  I  to  take  it  ill  ? 
Yet,  it  was  wrong  in  him  to  want  to 
perfuade  me  that  he  was  fo  greatly  to 
be  pitied.  -He  might  have  i pared  my 
delicacy  the  heavy  reproaches,  which 
he  knew  very  well  I  heaped  upon  my- 
felf.  It  is  the  frenzy  of  lovers  always 
to  exaggerate  their  pains.  In  fliort, 
he  is  confoled,  and  I  am  furHciently 
comforted/ 

Cecilia,  in  this  idea,  put  Ids  reftraint 
on  herfelf  with  regard  to  Floricourt. 
Eraftus,  whom  nothing  elcaped,  be- 
came more  melancholy  than  ufual.  Ce- 
cilia and  Artenice  attributed  his  melan- 
choly to  the  fame  caufe.  A  growing 
paflion  always  produces  that  effect.  The 
day  after,  Artenice  did  not  fail  to  con- 
trive a  tete-a-tete  for  Cecilia  and  Flo- 
court,  by  taking  away  Eraftus  along 
with  her. 

*  You  are  angry,'  faid  me,  '  and  I 

*  want  to  be  reconciled  to  you.     I  lee, 


Eraftus,  that  you  are  not  one  of  thole 
men  with  whom  love  is  to  be  treated 
with  raillery :  you  look  upon  an  en- 
gagement as  one  of  the  moft  ferious 
things  in  the  world  j  I  like  you  the 
better  for  it/ — «  I  !  Not  at  all,  Ma- 
dam ;  I  am  too  well  perfuaded  that  a 
ferious  paflion  is  the  higheft  extrava- 
gance, and  that  love  is  no  longer  a 
pleafure  than  while  it  is  a  jert/— • 
Be  confident  then.  Yefterday  even- 
ing you  required  an  equal  fenlibility, 
a  mutual  inclination/  —  'I  required 
an  inipoffibility;  or,  at  leaft,  the  moft 
uncommon  thing  in  the  world  j  and  I 
maintain,  that  without  this  union, 
which  is  fo  difficult  that  it  muft  be 
given  up,  the  wifeft  and  fureft  way 
is  to  make  a  jeft  of  love,  without  an- 
nexing any  chimerical  value  or  im- 
portance to  it/ — *  Upon  my  word, 
my  dear  Eraftus,  you  talk  like  an  an- 
gel. Why,  indeed,  mould  we  tor- 
ment ourfelves  to  no  purpofe,  endea- 
vouring to  love  more  than  we  are  able? 
We  agree,  fettle  matters,  grow  weary 
of  each  other,  and  part.  On  cafting 
up  the  account,  we  have  had  plea- 
fure j  the  time,  therefore,  was  well 
employed  j  and  would  to  Heaven  we 
could  be  fo  amufed  all  our  lives'/- 
This, now/  faid  Eraftus  within  him- 
elf,  *  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  think- 
ing •/ — '  1  well  know/  continued  Ihe, 
what  they  call  a  feiions  paflion  :  no- 
thing is  more  gloomy,  nothing  more 
dull.  Uneafmefs,  jealoufy,  are  con- 
tinually tormenting  the  two  unhappy 
creatures.  They  pretend  to  be  fa'tisfied 
with  each  other,  and  weary  themfelves 
to  death/ — c  Ah,  Madam!  what  is 
it  you  fay  ?  They  want  nothing,  if 
they  love  truly.  Such  an  union  is 
the  charm  of  life,  the  delight  of  the 
foul,  the  fullnels  of  happinefs  '/ — 
Really,  Sir,  you  are  mad  with  youi 
eternal  inconliftencies.  What  would 
you  have,  pray?' — ;  What  is  not  to 
be  found,  Madam  ;  and  what,  per- 
haps, will  never  be  feen/ — *  A  fine 
expectation,  truly !  And  in  the  mean 
while  your  heart  will  continue  difen- 
gaged  ?' — '  Alas,  would  to  Heaven, 
it  could  !' — ,«  It  is  not  fo,  then,  Eraf- 
tus ?' — '  No,  certainly,  Madam ;  and 
you  would  pity  <t"s  condition,  could 
you  but  conceive  it/  At  thefe  words 
he  left  her,  lifting  his  eyes  towards  hea- 
ven, and  heaving  a  profound  figh, 
*  This,  then,'  laid  Aitenice,  '  is  what 

*  they 
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they  call  a  referved  man  !  He  is  fo 
much  fo,  that  it  makes  him  a  down- 
right beall.  By  good  luck,  I  have  not 
explained  myielf.  PofTibly  I  ought 
to  have  fpoken  out:  bafhful  people 
mult  be  aflifted.  But  he  walks  off 
with  an  exclamation,  without  giving 
one  time  to  a(k  him  what  poiTerTes  or 
afflias  him.  He  mall  fee  :  he  muft 
declare;  tor,  in  fhort,  I  am  come  to 
a  compromife,  and  my  honour  is  con- 
cerned.' 

Floricourt,  during  fupper,  wanted  to 
entertain  himfelf  at  the  expence  of  Eraf- 
tus.  {  So/  faid  he  to  Artenice,  *  where 
4  have  you  been  ?  Nothing  mould  be 

*  concealed  from   friends,  and  we  fet 
«  you  the  example/ — *  Right,'  faid  Ar- 

*  tenice  with  indignation,   '  if  we  knew 

*  how  to  profit  by  the  examples  that  are 

*  fet  us  ;  or  did  we  even  know  what  we 

*  would  be  at.     If  one  talks  of  a  fe- 
'  rious  paifion,  the  gentleman  treats  it 

*  as  a  jeft ;  if  one  agrees  to  it's  being  a 

*  jeft,  he  goes   back  again   to  the  i'e- 

*  rious/-—*  It  is  eafy  for  you,  Madam/ 
faid  Eraftus,  *  to  turn  me  into  ridicule  ; 
'  I  fubmit  to  it,  ns  much  as  you  pleafe/ 
— «  Nay,  Sir !   I  have  no  fueh  defign  j 

*  but  we  are  among  friends,  let  us  ex- 
'  plain.     We  have  not  time  to  obfcrve 
'  and  guefs  at  each  other.  I  pleafe  you  j 

*  that  you  have  given   me  to  under- 
'  ftand  :  I  willnotdifiemble  that  you  are 

*  agreeable  enough  to  me.    We  are  not 
'  come   here  to  be  idle  fpeclators  j  ho- 

*  nour  itfelf  requires  that  we  fhould  be 

*  employed  :    let  us  make  an  end,  and 

*  underihnd  one  another.     Hew  is  it 
'  that  you  would  love  me  ?  How  would 
'  you  have  me  love  you  ?' — *  I,  Ma- 
c  dam!1  cried  Eraftus,  *  I  do  not  want 
'  you  to  love  me/ — '  What,  Sir  !   have 

*  you  deceived  me  then  ?' — «  Not  at  all, 

*  Madam  j    I  call  Heaven   to  wirnefs 

*  that  I  have  not  faid  one  word  to  you 
'  in  the  leaft  like  love." — '  Nay.  then,' 
iaid  fhe  to  him,  getting  up  from  table, 
'  this  is  a  piece  of  effrontery  beyond  any 
'  thing  I  ever  faw/     Floricourt  would 
have  detained    her.     '  No,    Sir,   I   am 

*  not  able  to  endure  the  fight  of  a  man 
'  who  has  the  aflu ranee  to  deny  the  dull 

*  and  infipid  declarations  with  which  he 
'  has  affronted  me,   and  which  I  had 
'  the  goodueis  to  put  up  with,  prepof- 
'  felled  by  the  commendations  that  had 

•'  been  given  me,  I  know  not  why,  of 
'  this  wretched  creature/ 

4  Artenice  is  gone  oft  in  a  rage/  faid 


Cecilia  to  Eraftus,  on  feeing  him  again 

the  next  day :  «  what  has  paffed  between 
you?1— *  Some  idle  talk,  Madam, 
the  refult  of  which  on  my  fide  was, 
that  nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  a  ferious  paflion,  and  nothing  is 
more  defpicable  than  a  frivolous  one. 
Artenice  has  feen  me  figh ;  me  thought 
I  fighed  for  her  j  and  I  undeceived 
her,  that  is  all/ — «  You  undeceived 
her !  that  is  handfome  enough  j  but 
you  mould  have  done  it  with  a  little 
more  art  P — '  How,  Madam  !  could 
me  dare  to  tell  you  that  we  were  on 
the  brink  of  love,  and  would  you  have 
had  me  contain  myfelf  ?  What  would 
you  have  thought  of  my  affent,  or 
even  of  my  filence?'  — '  That  you 
were  very  much  in  the  right.  Arte- 
nice is  young  and  handfome,  and  your 
attachment  would  have  been  merely 
an  amufement/— *  lam  not  in  an  hu- 
mour to  amufe  myfelf,  Madam,  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  fpare  the  advice,  by 
which  I  mall  never  profit/—  *  But 
you  are  now  alone  with  us,  and  you 
yourfelf  muft  perceive  that  you  will 
a£l  but  a  very  ftrange  part  here/— 
I  mail  aft,  Madam,  the  part  of  a 
friend:  nothing  is,  in  myj  opinion, 
more  honourable/ — *  But,  Eraftus, 
how  will  you  be  able  to  fupport  it  ?* 

— **  Leave  that  to  me,  Madam,  and 
do  not  make  yourfelf  at  all  uneafy  on 
my  account/—'  I  cannot  help  being 
uneafy  ;  for,  in  fhort,  I  know  your 
fituation,  and  indeed  it  is  dreadful/ 

— '  May  be  fo  5  but  it  is  neither  in  your 
power  nor  mine  to  render  it  better  : 
let  me  alone,  and  let  us  talk  no  more 
of  it/ — «  Talk  no  more  of  it!  Soon 
laid  ;  but  you  are  unhappy,  and  I 
am  the  caule/— '  Oh  !  no,  Madam; 
no  :  I  have  told  you  fo  a  hundred 
times  ;  you  have  nothing  to  reproach 
yourfelf  with.  In  God's  name  be 
eafy/  — '  I  mould  be  eafy,  if  you 
could  but  be  for' — «  Nay,  now,  you 
are  cruel.  Though  you  ihould  infill 
upon  knowing  what  paries  in  my  foul, 
yet  I  mould  not  have  one  pang  the 
lefs,  but  you  would  have  a  piece  of 
chagrin  the  more  for  it :  pr'ythee  now 
forget  that  I  love  you/ — «  Hey  !  how? 
forget  it  ?  I  fee  it  every  moment. — 
You  would  have  me  leave  you  then  ?' 

— «  Why,   our  fituation  would  require 

it/  —  *  Very  .well  :    drive  me   away 

then,  that  will  be  the  beft/ — *  I  drive 

you  away,  my  friend  !  It  is  for  you 

<  that 
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that  I  am  in  pain." — *  O,  then,  for 
my  part  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  can- 
not Jive  without  you.' — '  You  think 


fo  ;     but   abfenct 


Abfence ! 


a  fine  remedy  for  love  like  mine'/ — 
Doubt  not  it's  efficacy,  my  dear  Eraf- 
tus  :  there  arc  women  more  amiable 
and  lefs  unjuil  than  I/ — '  I  am  glad  of. 
it  j  but  that  is  all  one  to  me." — *  You 
think,  fo  at  prefent/ — '  I  am  now  what 
I  fhall  he  all  my  life  long:  I  know, 
myfelf ;  I  know  the  women.  Do  not 
be  afraid  that  any  of  them  can  make 
me  either  happy  or  unhappy. ' — *  I 
believe  that,  you  would  not  attach, 
yourfdf  at  firtf  j  but  you  will  difli- 
pate  in  the  world. ' — '  And  with  what  ? 
Nothing  in  it  amufes  me.  Here,  at 
lean1,  1  have  no  time  to  grow  dull:  I 
fee  you,  or  am  going  to  lee  you ;  you 
talk  to  me  kindly  j  I  am  fu re  that  you 
do  not  forget  me  j  and  if  J  were  at  a. 
diftance  from  you,  I  have  an  imagina- 
tion that  would  be  my  torment/ — 
And  could  it  paint  any  thing  more 
cruel  than  what  you  fee  r' — '  I  fee 
nothing,  Madam  ;  I  delire  to  fee  no- 
thing :.  i'pare  me  the  uneafmefs  of  be- 
ing your  confident." — <  Indeed  I  ad- 
mire your  moderation.' — '  Yes,  I  have 
great  merit,  indeed,  in  being  moderate  ! 
Would  you  have  me  heat  you  ?' — ; 
No;  but  people  ulually  complain  on 
inch  occafions/ — '  And  of  what  ?" — 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  cannot  rccon-. 
cile  fo  much  love  with  fo  much  rea- 
ibn/ — 'Be  allured,  Madam,  every 
one  loves  after  his  own  fafhion :  mine. 
is  not  to  rave.  If  ill  language  would, 
pleafe  you,  I  could  beftow  as  much 
as  another ;  hut  I  doubt  whether  that 
would  fucceed/— «  1  lofe  nothing  by 
that,  Era<tus  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
your  heart — '  *  No,  I  vow  that  my 
heart  rdpecls  you  as  much  as  my 
mouth.  I  never  fur-prized  mylelf  or.e 
moment  pollelTed  with  the  le.ill  angtr 
againltyou/ — 'Yet  you  torment  your- 
felf,  Ills  plainly.  Melancholy  gains 
upon  you."1 — '  I  am  not  very  gay/ — 
You  hardly  eat.' — '  I  live,  atlealr/ — 
I  am  fure  you  do  not  ileep  at  -.ill.' — 
Pardon  me,  I  deep  a  little,  and  that  is 
the  happieft  part  of  my  time;  for  I 
fee  you  in.  my  flumbcrs  luch  ahnoit  as 
I  wifh  you  to  be.1  —  '  Eraitu'- !' — 
Cecilia  !' — <  You  offend  me/ — <  Nay, 
Madam  !  it  is  too  much  to  want  to 
rob  me  of  my  dreams.  You  are,  in 
reality,  fuch  as  you  think  proper ;  fuf- 


fer  me  then,  at  lead  in  idea,  to  have, 
you  fuch  as  pleafes  me/ — *  l)o  not  be 
angry,  but  let  us  talk  reafon.  Thele 
very  dreams,  which  I  ought  not  to 
know  of,  nourifh  your  paffion/ — *  So 
much  the  better.  Madam,  fo  much  the 
"better:  I  fhould  be  very  lorry  to  be, 
cured  of  it/ — '  And  why  do  you  per- 
fift  to  love  me  without  hope?" — '  With- 
out hope !  1  am  not  reduced  to  that 
yet :  if  your  fentiraents  were  juft,  they, 
would  be  durable.  But——'  «  Do 
not  flatter  yourielf,  Eraftus  j  I  am  in 
love,  and  for  my  whole  life/ — '  I  do 
not  flatter  myfelf,  Cecilia;  it  is  you 
that  flander  yourfelf.  Your  pafuon  is 
a  fever,  which  will  have  it's  period. 
It  is  not  generous  to  fpeak  ill  of  one's 
rival:  I  am  filent;  but  I  refer  it  to, 
the  goodnefs  of  your  difpofition,  to 
the  delicacy  of  your  heart—'  *  They 
are  both  blind/ — 'That  is  owning 
they  are  not  fo.  One  muft  have  feen. 
or  have  had  fome  glimmerings,  evea 
to  know  that  we  fee  badly/ — 4  Well,. 
I  confefs  it :  I  remember  to  have  dif- 
covereu  faults  in  Floricourt  j  but  I 
know  nothing  more  in  him/—-'  That 
knowledge  will  come  to  you,  Madam, 
and  on  th:;\.  I  depend/—4  And  if  I 
nr.irry  Fioi'icourt,  as,  indeed,  every 

thing  tends  that  way '     *  In  that 

cafe  I  fnall  have  nothing  more  either 
to  hope  or  to  fear  ;  and  my  refolutiori 
is  already  taken/—'  And  what  is  it  ?1 
— '  To  give  over  loving  you/ — '  And 
how  are  you  to  do  that  ?' —  '  How  ? 
nothing;  fo  eafy.     If  I  were  in  the  ar- 
my, anil  a  hall — — '    O  Heavens  I'— • 
Is  it  fo  difficult,  then,  to  fuppofc  one's 
felf  in  the  army?" — 'Ah,   my  cmci 
friend,  what  is  it, you  fay  ?    and  with 
what  levity  clo  you  teil  me  of  a  mil- 
chief  for  which  I  fliould    never  for- 
give myfelf!'     Cecilia  began   to  melt 
at  this  idea,   when  Floricourt  came  up 
to  them.     Eraftus  icon  left  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  ufual  practice.      c  Our 
*  friend,  my  dear  Cecilia,'   laid  Flori- 
court,   f  is  a  very  gloomy  mortal  ;  what 
'   fay  you  ?' — '  He  is  an  hcneft  creature,* 
replied  Cecilia,  *  whofe  virtues  I  refpeft/ 
— '  Faith,  witl>  all  his  virtues  I  wifh 
he  would  go  and  indulge  Ins  reveries 
fomewhere  elfej   we  want  gaiety  and 
company  in  the  country/ — '  Perhaps 
he  has  fome  reafon  to  be  penli.-e   and 
ioiitary.W  Yes,    I  believe  16,  and  f 
pels  it.  You  bhifh,   Cecilia  I   I  (hall 
be  difcreer,    and  your  eiilbarrallrneut 
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«  impofes  filence  on  me.*—*  And  what 
'  mould  be  my  embarraffment,  Sir  ? 
«  You  believe  that  Eraftus  loves  me,  and 
'  you  have  reafon  to  believe  it.  I  pity 
4  him,  I  advife  him,  I  talk  to  him  as  his 
f  friend  j  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  to 
«  blufh  at.'  —  '  Siich  a  confeflion,  my 
«  beautiful  Cecilia,  renders  you  ftill 
'  more  defending  of  efteem  j  but  allow 
«  that  it  comes  a  little  too  late.' — « I  did 

*  not  think  myfelf  obliged.  Sir,  to  in- 
'  form  you  of  a  fecret  which  was  not 

*  mine  j  and  I  mould  have  concealed  it 
'  from  you  all  my  life  long,  if  you  had 
'  not  furprized  me  into  the  difcovery. 
'  There  is  in  thefe  kinds  of  confidences 

*  an  oftentation  and  cruelty  not  in  my 
«•  difpofition.     We  mould  at  leaft  re- 
'  fpe£t  thofe  whom  we  have  made  un- 
'  happy.'—*  There  is  heroifm  for  you  !* 
cried  Floricourt  in  a  tone  of  anger  and 
irony.     *  And  does  this  friend  whom 
'  you  ufe  fo  well  know  how  far  matters 

*  are  gone  between  us?'—*  Yes,  Sir,  I 
«  have  told  him   all/ — «  And  he  has 
«  ftill  the  goodnefs  to  ftay  here  !' — «  I 
'  endeavoured  to  dilpole  him  to  leave 
«  us/—*  Ah  !   I  have  nothing  more  to 

*  fay  j  I  mould  have  been  furprized  if 

*  your  delicacy  had  not  forerun  mine. 

*  You  perceived  the   indecency  of  fuf- 

*  fering  a  man  who  loves  you  to  con- 

*  tinue  in  your  houfe,  at. the  very  mo- 
'  ment  in  which  you  are  going  to  de- 
'  clare  for  his  rival.    There  would  even 
«  be  inhumanity  in  it,  to  render  him  a 
'  witnefs  of  the  facrifice  you  make  me. 
«  When  is  he  to  depart  ?' — «  I  do  not 
'  know  j   I  have  not  had  the  courage 
'  to  prefcribe  the  time}   and  he  has  not 
'  the  refolution  to  determine  upon  it.* 
— *  You  rally,  Cecilia  :  who  then  is  to 
'  propofe  to  him  to  rid  us  of  his  pre- 

*  fence  ?   it  would  not  be  handfome  in 

*  me.'—*  It  fhall  be  myfelf,  Sir;   do 

*  not  be  uneafy.'— *  And  what  uneafi- 
'  nefs  do  I  fliew,  Madam  !    Would  you 
'  do  me  the  honour  of  fuppofing  me  to 

*  be  jealous  ?     I  affure  you  I  am  not 
'  in  the  leaft  fo  ;  my  delicacy  has  your- 

*  felf  only  in  view,   and  for  the  little 
'  pain  it  may  give  you         '     *  It  will 
«  give  me  pain,  no  doubt,  to  deprive  a 
4  refpeclable  friend  of  the  only  confola- 
'  tion  that  is  left  him  :  but  I  know  how 

*  to  do  myfelf  violence.' — c  Violence, 
«  Madam !  that  is  very  ftrong.  I  would 
«  have  no  violence  ;   that  would  be  the 
c  way  to  render  me  odious,  and  I  mail 

*  therefore  go  rnyfelf,  andperfuadc  this 


«  refpeflable  friend  not  to  abandon  you.* 
— '  Go  on,  Sir ;  your  raillery  is  mighty 
'  well  timed;  and  I  deferve,  indeed, 
'  that  you  fhould  talk  to  me  in  this 

*  manner.' — *  I  am  very  unhappy,  Ma- 

*  dam,  to  have  difpleafed  you,'   faid 
Floricourt,  on  feeiag  her  eyes  bedewed 
with  tears.     «  Forgive  me  my  impru- 

*  dence.     I  did  not  know  all  the  con- 
'  cern  you   had  for  my  rival  and  your 

*  friend.'     At  thefe  words  he  left  her, 
overcome  with  grief. 

Eraftus,  at  his  return,  found  her  in 
this  fituation.  *  What  is  the  matter, 
Madam?'  faid  he,  accofting  her  j  *  in 
tears  !'  —  *  You  fee,  Sir,  the  mod 
wretched  of  women  :  I  am  fenfible 
that  my  weaknefs  will  ruin  me,  and 
yet  am  unable  to  cure  myfelf.  A 
man,  to  whom  I  have  facrificed  every 
thing,  doubts  of  my  fentiments,  treats 
me  with  contempt,  and  fufpecls  me.* 
I  underftand,  Madam,  he  is  jealous, 
and  muft  be  made  eafy.  Your  quiet 
is  concerned  in  it,  and  there  is  no- 
thing that  I  would  not  facrifice  to  a 
concern  fo  dear  to  me.  Adieu  :  may 
you  be  happy!  and  I  fhall  be  lei's 
wretched.'  Cecilia's  tears  burft  forth 
frefh  at  thefe  words.  '  1  have  ex- 
horted you  to  fly  me,'  laid  me  to  him } 
I  advifed  you  to  it  as  a  friend,  and  for 
your  own  fake.  The  effort  I  made 
over  my  own  foul  had  nothing  humi- 
liating in  itj  but  to  banifh  you  to 
gratify  an  unreafonable  man,  to  rid 
him  of  a  fufpicion  which  I  ought  ne- 
ver to  have  feared,  to  be  obliged  to 
juftify  my  love  by  the  facrifice  of 
friendfhip,  is  fhameful  and  overwhelm- 
ing. Never  did  any  thing  coft  me  fo 
dear  before.' — '  It  muft  be  fo,  Ma- 
dam, if  you  love  Floricourt.' — '  Yes, 
my  dear  Eraftus,  pity  me  :  I  do  love 
him,  and  it  is  in  vain  I  reproach  my- 
felf for  it.'  Eraftus  liftened  no  longer, 
but  went  off. 

Floricourt  made  ufe  of  every  method 
to  appeafe  Cecilia  j  his  gentlenefs,  his 
complaifance,  were  not  to  be  equalled, 
when  his  will  was  fulfilled.  £ra(tus 
was  almoft  forgot }  and  what  is  it  we  do 
not  forget  for  the  perfbn  we  love,  when 
we  have  the  happinefs  to  believe  ourfelves 
beloved  again !  One  only  amufement, 
alas  !  and  that  a  very  innocent  one,  yet 
remained  to  Cecilia  in  their  folitude. 
She  had  brought  up  a  goldfinch,  which, 
by  a  wonderful  inltinft,  anfwered  to  her 
careffes,  JH|  knew  ha  voice,  and  would 
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fly  to  meet  her.  He  never  fung  but 
when  he  law  her  ;  he  never  eat  but  out 
of  her  hand,  nor  drank  but  out  of  her 
mouth :  me  would  give  him  his  liberty, 
he  would  ufe  it  but  for  a  minute,  and 
as  Toon  as  fhe  called  him,  he  flew  to  her 
immediately.  No  fooner  was  he  placed 
on  her  bofom,  then  a  fenfibility  ieemed 
to  agitate  his  wings,  and  to  precipitate 
the  warblings  of  his  melodious  throat. 
Could  one  believe  that  the  haughty  Flori- 
court  was  offended  at  the  attention  which 
Cecilia  paid  to  the  fenfibility  and  fpor- 
tivenefs  of  this  little  animal  !  *  I  will 
4  know,'  faid  he  one  day  within  himfelf, 

*  whether  the  love  me  entertains  for  me 

*  is  fuperior  to   thefe  weaknefles.     It 
'  would  be  pleafant,  indeed,  if  flie  fhould 
f  be  more  attached  to  her  goldfinch  than 

*  her  lover!     Yet  it  may  be  fo  :  I  will 
«  make  the  experiment,  and  that  before 

*  the  evening  be  over. — And   where  is 
<  the  little  bird  ?'  faid  he,  accofting  her 
with  a  fmile.  *  He  is  enjoying  the  open 
'  air  and  liberty  ;  he  is  fomewhere  flut- 

*  tering  in  the  garden.'—*  And  are  you 
'  not  afraid  that  at  laft  he  fhould  ac- 

*  cuftom  himfelf  to  that,  and  never  re- 
'  turn  more  ?'— '  I  would  forgive  him 
f  if  he  found  himfelf  happier.' — *  Ah! 
«  pr'ythec  now,  let  us  lee  if  he  be  faith- 


'  ful  to  you.  Will  you  pleafe  to  recal 
'  him  ?'  Cecilia  made  the  ufual  fig- 
nal,  and  the  bird  flew  to  her  hand. 
'  That  is  charming,'  fays  Floricourt  j 
'  but  he  is  too  dear  to  you  j  I  a#i  jea- 

*  lous  of  him,  and  I  would  have  all  or 
(  nothing  from  the  perfon  I  love.1     At 
thefe  words  he  attempted  to  lay  hold  of 
the  dear  little  bird,  in  order  to  throttle 
it :  fhe  fet  up  a  cry  ;  the  bird  flew  away; 
Cecilia,  affrighted,  grew  pale,  and  loft 
all  fenfation.     The  Servants  ran  to  her 
afliftance,  and  recalled  her  to  life.     As 
foon  as  fhe  opened  her  eyes,  fhe  faw  at 
her  feet,  not  the  man  whom  fhe  loved 
beft,  but  to  her  the  mod  odious  of  mor- 
tals.    «  Begone,  Sir!1  faid  fhe  to  him 
with  horror  :    «  This    laft    ftroke  has 
1  given  me  a  clear  infight  of  your  fright- 

*  ful  character,  equally  mean  and  cruel. 
'  Out  of  my  houfe  !   never  to  enter  it 
'  more  !  You  are  too  happy,  that  I  ftijl 
'  refpect  myfelf  more  than  1  defpifeyou. 
— *  O,  my  dear  and  worthy  Eraftus !  to 

*  what  a  man  fhould  I  have  facrificed 
4  you  ?'     Floricourt  went  out,  fuming 
with  rage  and  flmme  :  the  bird  returned 
to  carels  his  beautiful  miftrefs  ;    and   it 
is  unneceflary  to  add,  that  Erafius  faw 
himfelf  recalled. 
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THE    PRETENDED    PHILOSOPHER. 


/CLARISSA  had  for  fotne  years 
VJ  heard  of  nothing  but  philosophers. 
f  What  kind  of  mortals  are  they  ?'  laid 
(lie;  '  I  want  much  to  fee  one/  They  tell 
her  firft,  that  true  philofophers  were  very 
rare,  and  not  much  addicted  to  commu- 
nication ;  but  in  every  other  point,  they 
were  of  all  men  the  plainer^,  without 
the  leaft  fingularity.  «  There  are  two 
«  forts,  then?'  laid  me;  «  for  in  all  the 
f  accounts  that  I  hear,  a  philoiopher  is 

*  a  fantaltical  being,  who  pretends  to 
«  be  like  nothing.'    Of  thofe,  they  told 
her,   there  were  enough  every  where: 

*  you  fhall  have  as  many  as  you  pleafe 

*  of  them  :  nothing  foeafily  contrived.' 
ClarifiTa  was  in  the  country  with  an 

idle  party  who  fought  only  to  amui'e 
themfelves.  They  prefented  to  her,  a 
few  days  after,  the  fententious  Ariihis. 
'  The  gentleman,  then,  is  aphiiofonher  ?' 


fiid  fhe  on  feeing  him.     *  Yes,  Ma- 
dam,1 replied  Ariftus.     '  This  philo- 
fophy  is  a  fine  thing;  is  it  not?1— 
Why,  Madam,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  wif- 
dom.1 — «  Is    that  all?1    faid  Doris. 
And  the  fruit  of  this  wifdom,'  conti- 
nued   Clariffa,    '  is    to   be    happy,    no 
doubt?' — *  And,  Madam,  to  make 
others   happy  abb.' — *  I  fhould  be  a 
philofopher  to  them,'  faid  the  fimple 
.Aicinda  in  a  low  voice,   '  for  I   have 
been  told  a  hundred  time?,  that  it  de- 
pended only  on   me  to  be  happy  by 
makingothers  happy." — '  Right !  \vh^ 
does  not  know  that?1  refumed  Doris, 
It  is  a  mere  ibige-ierret.' 
Ariftus,  with  a  imile  c.f  contempt, 
gave  them  to  understand*,  that  philofo- 
phical  happinefs  was  not  that  which  a 
pretty  woman  cautaite,  and  make  othat-. 
K  »  tallc. 
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«  tafte.  c  I  doubted  it  much,'  faid  Cla- 
rifTa  j  *  and  nothing  is  more  unlike,  I 
fhould  think,  than  a  fine  woman  and 
a  philofopher.- — But  let  us  hear,  firil, 
how  the  (age  Ariftus  makes  ufe  of  it, 
in  order  to  be  happy  'himfelf  ?' — '  T'nat 
is  very  fimple,  Madam:  I  have  no 
prejudices,  I  depend  on  nobody,  I 
live  on  little,  I  love  nothing,  and  I 
fpeak  every  thing  that  I  think.'— 
To  love  nothing,'  obferved  Cleon, 
feems  to  me  a  difpofition  but  little  fa- 
vourable to  make  people  happy.' — 
How,  Sir!'  replied  the  philofopher  j 
what,  do  we  do  good  only  to  that  we 
love?  Do  you  love  the  miferable  wretch 
whom  you  relieve  as  you  go  along? 
It  is  juft  fo  that  we  di (tribute  to  man- 
kind the  afliftance  of  our  lights.'— 
And  it  is  with  your  lights,  then,'  laid 
'Doris,  *  that  you  make  people  happy?' 
.— «  Yes,  Madam,  and  that  we  are  fo 
'  purfelves.'  The  fat  Lady  Prefident  of 
Ponval  thought  this  happinefs  very  (len- 
der. '  Has  a  philofopher,'  demanded 
Lucinda,  *  many  pleaiures?'— '  He  has 

*  but  one,  Madam ;   that  of  defpifing 
'  them  all.'—'  That  muft  be  very  en- 

*  tertaining,'  faid  Mrs.  Prefident  rough- 
ly.    '  And  if  you  love  nothing,   Sir, 
'  what  do  you  do  with  your  ibul  ?'— • 
'  What  do  I  do  with  it  ?    I  employ  it 

*  to  the  only  ufe  worthy  of  it.     I  con- 
(  template,    J  obferve  the  wonders  of 

*  Nature.' — «  Aye,  but  what  can  that 

*  nature  have  interefting  to  you,'  replied 
Clarifia,  '  if  mankind,  if  your  equals, 

*  have  nothing  in  them  to  attach  you;1' 
— l  My  equals,   Madam !    I  will  not 

*  ditpute  about  words  ;  but  that  expref- 

*  fion  is  a  little  too  ftrong.     But  how- 

*  ever  that  be,  nature,  which  I  ftudy, 

*  has  to  me  the  attraction  of  curioiity, 
*.  which  is  the  fpiingof  understanding  j 

*  as  that  which  is  called  defire  is  the 
'  movement  of  fentiment,' — *  Oh!  aye, 
'  I  conceive,'  faid  Doris,  '  that  curio- 

*  lity  is  fomethingj   but  do  you  reckon 

*  defire,  Sir,  as  nothing  ?W  Defire,  J 
'  have  already  told  you,  is  an  attrac^iorr 
f  of  another ibrt/ — '  Why,  then,  deliver 
»  yourielf  up  to  one  of  thei'e  attractions, 

*  while  you   refill  the  other ?'->-"*  Ah, 

*  Madam,  becaufe  the  enjoyments  of  the 
«  undemanding  are  not  mingled  with 

*  any  bitterneis,  and  all  thofe  of  the 
'  fenfes  contain  a  concealed  poilbn. '— 
f  J3ut,  at  Jeail,'  laid  Cleon,  «  you  have 


*  fenfes  ?'•  —  '.  Yes,  I  have  fenfes,  if  you 

*  pleale  j  but   they  have   no  dominion 

*  over  me  :  my  mind  receives  their  im- 

*  prefF.cns  as  a  glafs,  and  nothing  but 

*  the  pure  objects  of  the  undjerftanding 
'   can  art\'6l  it  ftrongly.'  —  «  A  very  in- 
'  fipid  fellow  this!'  faid  Doris  to  C!a- 
rirTa  in  a  very  low  voice  :  *  who  brought 
«  this  ftrange  creature  here  ?'  —  «'  Peace/ 
replied  Clarifia,    '  this  will  do  for  the 

*  country  ^  there  is  away  to  divert  our- 

*  felves  with  him.' 

Cleon,  who  wanted  ftill  to  develope 
the  character  of  Ariftus,  teftified  his 
furprize  of  feeing  him  refolved  to  love 
nothing  :  «  For,  after  all,'  laid  he,  *  do 
1  you  know  nothing  amiable?'  —  '  I 

*  know  furfaces,'  replied  the  philofo- 
pher, J  but  I  know  how  to  defy  the  bot- 
<  torn.'  —  *  It  remains,  then,  to  know,' 
faid  Cleon,  <  whether  this  defiance  be 
'*  well   founded.'  —  '    Oh!    very   welj 

*  founded,    believe   me  :    I   have   feen, 

*  enough  to  convince  me  that  this  globe 
'  is  peopled  only  by  fools,  knaves,  and 

*  ingrates.'  —  *  If  you  were  to  confider 
'  it  well,'  laid  Clarifla  to  him  in  a  tone; 
of  reproach,  '  you  would  be  lefs  unjult, 
'  and  perhaps  allb  more  happy.' 

The  lage,  confounded  for  a  moment, 
pretended   not  to  have  heard.     Word 
was  brought  that  dinner  was  ready  j  he 
gave  his  hand  to  Clarifia,   and  ieated 
himfeif  next  her  at  table.     (  I  would 
fuin,'  iuid  ihe  to  him,  *  reconcile  you 
to  human  nature.'—'  Impoflible,  Ma- 
dam !  impoflible  !  man  is  the  moll  vi- 
cious of  beings.     What  can  be  more 
cruel,  for  example,  than  the  fpec~tacle 
of  your  dinner  ?  How  many  innocent 
animals  arefacrificexl  tothevoraciouf- 
ntfs  of  man?    The  ex,  from  which 
ou  have   this  beef,  what  harm  had 
e  done  you  ?    And  the  fheep  from 
whence  came  this  mutton,   the  fym- 
bol  of  candour,   what  right'  had  you, 
over  his  life  ?    And  this  pigeon,  the 
ornament  of  our  dove  -bonks,  jurt  torn 
from  it's  tender  mate  ?    O  heavens  ! 
if  there  had  been  a  Buffon  *  among 
the  animals,  in  what  clafs  would  ho 
place  man  ?     The  tiger,  the  vulture, 
the  fhark,    would   yield   to   him    the 
firft  rank  among  thoie  of  prey.'     All 
the  company  concluded  that  the  philo- 
fophcr  fubfifted  only  on  pulie  and  they 
were    afraid   to  offer    him  any  part  of 
the  meats  which  he  enumerated  with  fo 
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*  Buffon,  the  famous  natural!^ 
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much  companion-     *  Nay,  help  me,' 
iaid  he ; '  <  fmce  they  have  gone  fb  far  as 

*  to  kill  them,lbmebody  muft  eat  them.1 
He  declaimed,  in  like  manner,  at  'the 
lame  time  that  he  eat  of  every  thing, 
again  it  the  profufion  of  vicluals,  the 
pains  taken  to  procure  them,  and  the 
delicacy  of  them.     *  O   happy  time!' 
laid  he,  (  when  man  browzed  with  the 
'  goats. — Some  drink,  pray?    Nature 
'  is  greatly  degenerated  !'     The  philo- 
fopher  got  drunk  in  defcribing  the  clear 
brook   where   his   forefathers   uled   to 
quench  their  third. 

Cleon  il-ized  the  moment  when  wine 
makes  us  lay  every  thing,  to  difcover 
the  principle  of  this  philofophical  ill- 
humour,  which  extended  itfelf  towards 
all  mankind.  «  Well,' faidhe  to  Ariftus, 
«  you  are  here  now  among  men;  do  you 
1  find  them  fo  odious  ?  Confd's  that  you 
'  condeTineJ  them  on  heariay,  and  that 
'  they  do  not  deferve  all  the  harm  that 
«  is  laid  of  them  ?' — '  On  heariay,  Sir  ! 
'  Learn,  that  a  philofopher  judges  not 

*  but  after  his  own  notions  :  it  is  be- 
'  caufe  I  have  well  confidered  and  well 
'  developed  mankind,  that  I  believe  them 
•'  vain,   proud,   and   unjult.' — '   Ah! 
'  pr'ythee    now,'     interrupted    Cieon, 

*  Ipare   us  a  little:  our  admiration  of 

*  you  merits  at  leaft  fome  tendernefs  ; 

*  for,  in  fhoit,  you  cannot  reproach  us 
'  with  not  honouring  merit/ — *  And 

*  how  do  you  honour  it?'   replied  the 
philofopher  brilklyj  *  is  it  by  neglect 
'  and  defertion  that  it  is  to  be  honoured  ? 
'  Oh  !  the  philosophers  of  Greece  were 

*  the  oracles  of  their  age,  the  legislators 

*  of  their  country.     Now-a-days  wif- 
'  dom  and  virtue  languiih  in  oblivion; 
'  intrigue, meannefs, and  fervility,carry 
c  all  before  them.' — '  Suppoie  that  were 

*  the  cafe/   laid  Clcon,  '  it  would  pof- 

*  libly  be  the  fault  of  thole  great  men 

*  who  difdain   to  fliew  themfelves.'— - 

*  And  would  you  have  them,  then,  rim 
'  their  heads  into  the  faces,  or  rather 

*  throw  themf elves  at  the   feet  of  the 

*  difpenfers  of  rewards?' — '  It  is  true,' 
faid   Cleon,    '   that   they    might   fpare 

*  themfelves  the  trouble,  and  that  fuch 

*  a  perf'on    as   yourfelf,    (pardon    my 

*  bringing  up  your  name)  *  No 
*'  harm  done,'   replied  the  phllofopher 
with  great  humility.     '   Such  a  perfon 

*  as  yourfelf  ought  to  be  diipenfed  from 
'  paying  his  court.'—-'  I  pay  my  court! 
'  Ah !  let  them  wait  for  that ;  I  believe 
'  their  pride  woujd  never  have  rmujh  to 


*  plume  itfelf  upon  :    I  know  how  to 
4  fet  a  right  value  on  my  lei  f,   thank 

*  Heaven,  and  I  would  go  and  live  in 

*  the  defarts  rather  than  difgrace  my 

*  being.' — '  It  would  be  great   pity,' 
faid   Cleon,  *  that  fociety  mould    lofe 

*  you:  born  to  enlighten  mankind,  you 

*  ought  to  live  amongll  them.     You 

*  cannot  think,  ladies,  the  good  that  a 

*  philofopher  does  to  the  world  :  I  will 
'  lay  a  wager,  now,  that  this  gentleman 

*  has  di {covered  a  multitude  of  moral 

*  truths,  and  that  there  are  perhaps  at 
1  this  very  time  fifty  virtues  of  his  own 

*  making.' — *  Virtues !'  replied  ArilKis, 
looking  down,  4  I  have  not  itruck  out 
'  many  of  them,  but  I  have  unveiled 

*  many  vices.' — f  How,  Sir!'  laid  Lu- 
cinda  to  him,  '  why  did  not  you  leave 

*  them  their  veil?    They  would  have 

*  been  lefs  ugly.' — c  Your  humble  fer- 

*  vant  for  that,'    replied  •  Madam  De 
Ponval  :   '  I  love  an  acknowledged  vice 
4   better  than  an  equivocal  virtue ;   one 

*  knows  at  lead  what  to  depend  on.' 
^ — '  And  ytt  fee  how  they  requite  us  !"* 
cried  Anllus  with  indignation.      *  It 
(  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  taken 

*  therefclution  to  live  only  for  myfelf : 

*  let  the  world  go  on  as  it  may.' — '  No,* 
faid  Clarilla  politely  to  him,  getting  up 
from  table,  *  I  muft  have  you  live  for 
4  us.     Have  you  any  urgent  bufinels 
4  at  Paris?' — <  None,  Madam:  a  phi- 
4  lofopher  has  no  bufinefs.' — 4  Well, 
4  then,   I   mall  keep  you   here.     The 

*  country  mould  be  agreeable  to  philo- 
4  fophy  ;  and  I  promife  you  folitude,  re- 
4  pofe,  and  freedom.' — '  Freedom,  Ma- 
4  dam !'  faid  the  philofopher,  in  an  arti- 
culate voice ;  c  I  am  greatly  afraid  you 
4  will  fail  in  your  promife.' 

The  company  difperfcd  to  walk,  and 
Ariftus,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  pretend- 
ed to  go  and  meditate  in  a  walk,  where 
he  mufed  without  thinking  of  any  thing. 
I  raiitalce;  he  thought  of  ClariJlU,  and 
laic!  vyithin  hi  a  i  felt ,  '  A  handfome  wo- 
4  man,  a  goo;i  houfe,  all  the  conveni- 
4  encies  of  life:  that  promifes  well!  let 
4  us  fee  the  end.  It  mult  be  confefled,' 
continued  he,  '  that  fociety  is  a  pleafant 
4  fcene :  if  I  were  gallant  now,  forward, 
4  complaifant,  amiable,  they  would 
4  fcarce  pay  any  attention  to  me :  they 
4  fee  nothing  elfe  in  the  world,  and  the 
4  vanity  of  women  is  furfeited  with 

*  thefe  common  homages  j  but  to  tame 
4  a  bear,  to  civilize  a  philofopher,  to 
4  bend   his  puje,   to  fofttn  his  foul, 

4  is 
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'  is  a  triumph  difficult  and  uncommon, 

*  with  which  their  felf-love  is  not  a 
«  little  flattered.     Clarifla,  of  her  own 
'  accord,  ru flies  into  my  toils  j  let  me 

*  expect  her  there,  without  coming  to 

*  any  compromiie.1 

The  company,  on  their  fide,  amufed 
themfelves  at  the  expence  of"  Ariftus. 
'  He  is  a  pleafant  original  enough,'  faid 
Doris  j  'what  mail  we  ftrike  out  of 

*  him  ?'— *  A  comedy,'"  replied  Cleon  : 
«  and  if  Clarifla  will'  come  into  it,  my 
'  plan  is  already  fettled.1     He  commu- 
nicated his  thought,  all  the  company  ap- 
plauded it,  and  Clarifla,  after  fome  dif- 
ficulty, confented  to  play  her  part.     She 
was  much  younger  and  handibmer  thnn 
was  necefiary  to  move  aphilofopher,  and 
fome  words,   fome  looks,  which  had 
eicaped  our  fage,  feemed  to-promifc  an 
excellent  catathophe.  She  threw  herfelf, 
therefore,  as  it  were  by  chance,  into  the 
fame  walk  with  Ariitus.     '  J  put  you 
'  out,*  laid  me  j  f  excufe  me,  I  was  only 

*  palling.' — '  You  do  r.ot  interrupt  me, 
«  Madam,  I  can  meditate  with  you/ — 
<  You  will  do  me  pleafure/  lays  Cla- 
rifla :   '  I  perceive  that  a  philofopher  does 
'*•  not  think  like  another  man,   and  I 

*  mould  be  very  glad  to  fee  things  with' 

*  youreyes.' — '  It  is  true,  Madam,  that 

*  philofophy  creates,  as  it  were,  a  new 

*  world.     The  vulgar  fee  only  in  the 

*  grols  :  the  details  of  nature  are  a  fpec- 
«  tacle  reierved  for  us  ;  it  is  for  us  that 
«  fliefeems  to  havedifpofed^  with  an  art 

*  fo  wonderful,  the  fibres  of  thefe  leaves, 

*  the  ftamina  of  thefe  flowers,  the  tex- 
«  ture  of  this  rind}  an  ant-hill  is  to 
'  me  a  republick,  and  each  of  the  a- 

*  toms  that  compofe  the  world,  appear 

*  in  my  eyes  a  new  world.' — *  That  is 
«  admirable  !'  faid  ClariiTa :  '  what  was 
'  it  took  up  your  thoughts  this  mo- 
c  ment!' — *  Thele  birds,'   replied  the 
fage.     <  They  are  happy,  are  they  not  ?' 
— *  Ah !  very  happy,  without  doubt  j 

*  and  can  they  be  otherwife  ?  Indepcn- 
'  'dence,    equality,   few    wants,   ready 
«  pleafures,  oblivion  of  the  pait,  nocon- 

*  cern  for  the  future,  and  their  whole 
'  follicitude  to  fupport  life,  and  to  per- 

*  petuate   their  fpecies  j   what  leflbns, 
4  Madam  !  what  lefibns  for  mankind  P 
•— *  Confefs,  then,  that  the  country  is  a 

*  delicious   abode:    for,   in   fhort,    it 

*  brings  us  nearer  to  the  condition  of 

*  animals;  and,  like  them,  we  feem  to 
«  have  no  laws  there,  but  the  gentle  in- 
«  ilinft  of  Nature,';— 'Ah,Madam  f  how 


true  is  all  this !  but  the  impreflion  is 
effaced  from  the  heart  of  man  :  fociety 
has  ruined  every  thing/—*  You  are 
right;  this  fociety  is  Tomething  very 
troublefomej  and  fince  we  want  no- 
body, it  would  be  quite  natural  to  live 
for  one's  felf.'—r-'  Alas!  that  is' what 
J  have  laid  a  hundred  times,  and  what 
I  never  ceafe  to  write ;  but  nobody 
will  liften  to  me :  you,  Madam,  for 
example,  who  feem  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  °f  this  principle,  could  you 
have  the  ftrength  to  praclife  it  ?' — «  I 
cannot  but  wifh,'  faid  Clarifla,  *  that 
philofophy  mould  come  in  fafhion  : 
I  mould  not  be  the  laft  to  come  into 
it,  as  I  ought  not  to  be  the  fir  ft  to  let 
it.' — '  This  is  the  language  that  every 
one  fpeaks :  nobody  xvill  venture  to 
fet  the  example ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  human  nature  groans,  loaded 
with  the  yoke  of  opinion,  and  the 
chains  of  cuftpm.'-— '  What  would 
you  have  us  do,  Sir  ?  Our  eafe,  our 
honour,  all  that  we  hold  dear,  depends 
on  decorums.' — *  Well,  Madam,  ob- 
feive  then  thefe  tyrannical  decorumsj 
wear  virtues  as  you  do  habits,  made 
to  the  tafte  of  the  age  ;  but  your  foul 
is  your  own  :  fociety  has  no  right  but 
to  externals,  and  you  owe  it  only  ap- 
pearances. The  decorums,  fo  much 
infiftcd  on,  are  themfelves  nothing 
more  than  appearances  well  preferv- 
ed  :  but  the  interior,  Madam,  the  in- 
terior is  thefanRuary  of  the  will,  and 
the  will  is  independent.'—*  I  con- 
ceive,' faid  Clariffa,  '  that  I  may  wifli 
for  what  I  pleafe,  provided  I  go  no 
farther.' — «  To  be  lure,'  replied  the 

)hi!olbpher,  *  it  is  better  to  ftop  there 
than  to  run  the  hazard  of  giving  into 
imprudences  :  for,  Macfam,  do  you 
know  what  a  vicious  woman  is  ?  It 
is  a  woman  who  has  no  regard,  no 
refpecl:  to  herfelf,  in  any  cafe.'— . 
What,  Sir!'  demanded  Clarifla,  af- 

ecting  an  air  of  fatisfa6lion,  '  does  vice, 
then,  confift  only  in  imprudence !' — • 
Before  I  anfwer  you,  Madam,  permit 
me  to  aik  you,  what  is  vice  in  your 
eyes  ?  Is  it  not  that  which  overturns 
order,  which  hurts,  or  which  may 
hurt  ?' — «  The  very  thing.' — f  Very 
well,  Madam;  all  that  is  external. 
Why  then  fubmit  your  fentiments  and 
your  thoughts  to  prejudice !  See  in 
thefe  birds  that  fort  and  unreftrained 
liberty  which  Nature  gave  you,  and 
which  you  have  loft,'— »c  Ah  !*  faid 
Clariflk 
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Clariffa  with  a  figh,  «  the  death  of  my 
hufband  had  reltored  me  this  precious 
giftj  but  I  am  on  the  point  of  re- 
nouncing it  again." — '  O,  Heaven  ! 
what  do  I  hear,'  cried  he  9  '  are  you 

foing  to  form  a  new  chain  ?' — «  Why, 
do  not  know.' — *  You  do  not 
know!' — *  They  will  have  it  fo.'— 
And  who,  Madam ^  who  are  the  ene- 
mies who  dare  propofe  it  to  you  ?  No; 
believe  me,  marriage  is  a  yoke,  and 
freedom  is  the  fupreme  good.  But, 
however,  who  is  the  hufband  whom 
they  would  give  you  ?' — '  Cleon.'—- 
Cleon,  Madam  !  I  am  no  longer  fur- 
prized  at  the  unconflrained  air  he  af- 
fumes  here.  He  queftions,  decides, 
condefcends  fometimes  to  be  affable, 
and  has  that  haughty  politenefs  which 
feems  to  let  himfelf  down  to  a  level 
with  us;  it  is  plain  that  he  is  doing  the 
honours  of  his  own  houfe ;  and  I 
know,  from  henceforth,  the  refpecT: 
and  deference  that  I  owe  him.'— 
You  owe  to  each  other  a  mutual  ci- 
vility, and  I  intend  that  with  me  every 
body  mall  be  on  an  equality.' — *  You 
intend  it,  Clarifla  !  Alas,  your  choice 
deftroys  all  equality  between  mankind, 
and  the  perfon  who  is  to  pofTefs 
you  •  But  let  us  talk  no  more  of 

it,  I  have  laid  too  much  already  $  this 
piace  is  not  made  for  a  philolbpher; 
permit  me  to  leave  it,' — '  No,'  laid 
he  to  him,  '  I  have  need  of  you,   and 
you  plunge  me  into  irrefohitions,  fiom 
which  you   alone  can  draw   me.     It 
muft  be  confefled,  that  philolbphy  is  a 
very  comfortable  thing  ;  but  if  a  phi- 
lofophcr  were  a  deceiver,  he  would  be 
a  very  dangerous  friend  !     Adieu,  I 
would  not  have  them  fee  us  together  ; 
I  am  going  to  rejoin  the  company  j 
come  tous  loon. — See  there,  then, 'laid 
me,  as  fhe  was  going  from  him,  4  what 
'  they  call  a  philofopher  !' — *  Courage!' 
faid  he  on  his  fide;  «  Cleon  hangs  only 
*  by  a  thread.'     Clarifia,  with  blu/hes, 
gave  an  account  of  the  raft  fcene,   and 
her  beginning  was  received   with  ap- 
plaufe:  but  the  lady  president,  knitting 
her  brow,  t  Do   you  intend,'  laid  me, 
that  I  mould  be  only  a  looker  on  ? 
No,  no  j   I  rauft  play  my  parr,  and  I 
a  Mure  you   it  (hall  be  pleafant.     Do 
you  think  that  you  lhall  fubdue  this 
lage?   No  :   I  will  have  the  honour  of 
it.' — «  You,   Madam  !' — «  Oh  !    you 
may  laugh  :  my  fifty  years,  my  triple 
chin,  and  my  muttachcs  of  Spanifh 


'  fnuff,  defy  all  your  graces.*  The  whole 
company  applauded  this  challenge   by 
redoubled  peals  of  laughter,     '  Nothing 
is  more  ferious,'  relumed  fhej   *  and 
if  it  be  not  enough  to  triumph  over  one, 
you  have  only  to  join,  and  difpute  the 
conqueft  with  me  j  I  defy  you  all  three. 
Go,  divine  Doris;  charming  Lucinda; 
admirable  Clariilaj  go  and  difplay  be- 
fore his  eyes  all  the  feduclions  of  beau- 
ty and  coquetry;  I  laugh  at  it.'     She 
fpoke  thefe  words  with  a  tone  of  refolu- 
tion  fufficient  to  make  her  rivals  trem~ 
ble. 

Cleon   affecled  to  appear  dull  and 
penlive  at  the  arrival  of  Arifhis,  and 
Clarifla  a/Turned  with  the  philofopher  a 
referved  air  of  myltery.     They  fpoke 
little,  but  ogled  much.     Ariftus,  on  re- 
tiring to  his  apartment,  found  it  fur- 
nimed  with  all  the  inventions  of  luxury. 
'  O  heavens  !'  f^id  he  to  the  company, 
who  for  the  fake  of  diverting  them- 
felves  had  conducted  him  thither}  *O 
heavens  !  is  it  not  ridiculous  that  all 
this  preparation  ihould  be  made  for 
one  man's  deep?  Was  it  thus   that 
they  flept  at  Lacedaemon  ?  O  Lycur- 
gus,  what  wouldit  thou  fay  !  a  toi- 
lette   for  me!      This   is  downright 
mockery.     Do  they  take  me   for  a 
Sybarite  ?  I  muft  retire,  I  cannot  Hand 
it.' — '  Would  you  have  us/  faid  Cla- 
rilTa,  '  unfurnifh  it  on  purpole  for  you  ? 
Take  my  advice,  and  enjoy  the  plea- 
lures  of  life  when  they  pieient  them- 
felves  :  a  philofopher  Ihouid  know  how 
to  put  up  with  every  thing,  and  ac- 
commodate himfelf  to  every  thing.'-;- 
Very  well,  Madam,'  laid  he,   ibme- 
what  appealed,  «  I  muft  at  prefent  com- 
ply with  you  ;  but  I  (hall  never  be  able 
to  fleep  on  this  heap  of  down.     Upon 
my  world,'  fays  he,  as  he  laid  himfelf 
down,  '  this  luxury  is  a  fine  thing  !'  and 
the  philofopher  fell  aileep. 

His  dreams  recalled  to  his  remem- 
brance his  converfation  with  Clarifla, 
and  he  awoke  with  the  pleafing  idea, 
that  this  virtue  by  convention,  which  is 
called  prudence  in  women,  would  make 
but  a  feeble  refinance  againft  him. 

He  was  not  yet  up,  when  a  lacquey 
came  to  propofe  the  bath  to  him.  The 
bath  was  a  good  preiage.  *  Be  it  fo,' 
laid  he ;  «  I  will  bathe :  the  bath  is  a 
'  natural  institution.  As  for  perfumes, 
'  the  earth  yields  them  :  let  us  «ot  dif- 
'  dain  her  prelents.'  He  would  fain 
have  made  ufe  of  the  toilette  which  they 

had 
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had  provided  for  him  ;  but  fhame  re- 
ftrained  him.  He  contented  himfelf 
with  giving  to  his  philosophical  neg- 
ligence the  moft  decent  air  he  could,  and 
the  glais  was  twenty  times  con  fulled. 
4  What  a  fright  you  have  made  your- 
«  felf  r  laid  Clarifu  to  him,  on  feeing 
him  appear  i  *  why  not  dreifed  like  the 
«  reft  of  the  world  ?  This  habit,  this 

*  wig,  give  you  a  vulgar  air  which  you 

*  have  not  naturally.' — «  What!  Ma- 
«  dam,  is  it  by  the  air  that  we  are  to 

*  judge  of  mankind  ?  Would  you  have 

*  me  iubmit  to  the  caprices  of  faihion, 

*  and  be  dreiTed   like  your  Cleons  ?' — 
'  Why  not,   Sir?     Do  you  not  know 

*  that  they  derive  an  advantage  from 
'  your  fimplicity,  and  that  it  is  this  in 
'  particular  that  leffens  in  people's  opi- 
«  nions  the  confideration  due  to  you? 

*  "I  my  felf,  in  order  to  do  you  juftice, 
'  have  need  of  my  reflection  :  the  firft 

*  fight  makes  againft  you,  and  it  is  ve- 
4  ry   often  the  firft   fight  that  decides. 

*  Whynot  give  to  Virtue  all  the  charms 
4  of  which    flie    is    capable?1 — 4   No, 

*  Madam,    Art  is   not  made  for  her. 

*  The  more  naked,  the  more  beautiful ; 
'  they  difguife  her  when  they  endeavour 
4  to  adorn  her.' — «  Very  well,  Sir,  let  her 

*  contemplate  herfelf  alone  at  hereafe; 

*  as  for  me,   I  declare,  that  this  i  uftick 
'  and  low  air  difpleafes  me.     Is  it  not 

*  llrange,  that  having  received  from  na- 
'  ture  a  diftinguifhing  figure,  any  one 
4  mould  take  a  pride  in  degrading  it?' 
— <  But,  Madam,  what  would  you  fay, 
'  if  a  philofopher  mould  employ  his  at- 

*  tention  about  his  drefs,  and  fet  himfelf 
'off  like  your  marquis  ?' — '  I  would 
'  fay,  he  feeks  to  pieafe,  and  he  does 
'  right;   for,    do    not  flatter  yourfelf, 
'  Ariftus,  there  is  no  pleafmg  without 
'  taking  a  good  deal  of  pains.' — '  Ah  ! 
'  I  defue  nothing  fo  much  as  to  pieafe 
<  in  your  eyes.' — '  If  fuch  a  defire  really 

*  poffeffes  you,'  replied  ClarifTa,  with  a 
tender  look,  «  beftow  at  leaft  a  quarter 
'  of  an  hour  upon  it.     Here,  Jafmin, 

*  Jafmin  !    go,    drefs   the  gentleman's 
«  head.'     Ariftus,  blufhing,   yields    at 
length  to   thefe   gentle  inltances  ;    and 
now  behold  the  fage  at  his  toilette  ! 

The  nimble  hand  of  Jafmin  di'fpoies 
his  locks  with  art}  his  phyiiognomy  now 
difplays  itfelf  j  he  admires  the  meta- 
morphofis,  and  is  fcarce  able  to  conceive 
it.  '  What  will  they  fay  on  feeing  me  ?' 
faid  he  to  himfelf }  *  let  them  fay  what 
'  they  pieafe  j  but  the  philofopher  has 


'  a  good  face."  He  prefents  himfelf 
blown  up  with  pride,  but  with  an  auk- 
ward  and  bafhful  air.  *  Aye,  now,'  faid 
ClariiTa,  *  you  look  handlbme.  There 
'  is  nothing  now  but  the  colour  of  thofe 
1  cloaths  that  offends  my  eyes.' — {  Ah! 
'  Madam,  for  the  fake  of  my  reputa- 

*  tion,   leave  me  at  leaft  this  chara£te- 

*  riftick  of  the  gravity  of  my  condition.' 
— c  And  what  then,  by  your  leave,  is 
4  this  chimerical   condition  which  you 

*  have  fo  much  at  heart  ?     I  approve 

*  very   much  of  people's   being  wile; 

*  but  in  mv  opinion  all  forts  of  colours 

*  are   indifferent  to  wifdom.      Is   this 
4  chefmit    of    Mr.    Guillaume     more 

*  founded  in  nature  than  the  fky-blue 

*  or  rofe  colour?     By  what  caprice  is , 
4  it  that  you  imitate  in  your  garments 

4  the  hufk  of  the  chefnur,  rather  than 
4  the  leaf  of  the  rofe  or  the  tuft  of  the 

*  lily  with  which  the  fpringis  crowned  ? 

*  Ah !  for  my  part,  I  confefs  to  you 
4  that  the  rofe-colour  charms  my  fight: 

*  that  colour  has  fomething,  I  know 

*  not  what,  of  foftnefs  in  it,  which  goes. 

*  to  my  very  foul,  and  I  mould   think 
4  you  the  handfomeft  creature  living  in. 

*  a  fuit  of  rofe-colour.'— *  Rofe  colour, 

*  Madam  !     O  heavens  !   a  philofopher 
4  in  rofe-colour  !' — <  Yes,  Sir,  a  very 
(  rofe-colour:  what  would  you  have?  It 
4  is  my  weaknefs.  By  writing  to  Paris  di- 
4  rectly,  you  may  have  it  by  to-morrow 

*  afternoon,  can  you  not?'  — 4  What, 
4  Madam  ?'  — *  A  fuit  for  the  country, 
4  of  the  colour  of  my  ribbands.' — 4  No, 
4  Madam,  it  is  impoflible.' — c  Pardon. 
4  me,   nothing  is  eaiier  j  the  workmen 
4  need  only  be  up  all  night.' — '  Alas  !. 
4  it  is  of  mighty  confequence  what  the 
4  'time  is  which  they  are  to  employ  in 
4  rendering  me  ridiculous  !   Confider,  I 
4  befeech  you,  that  fuch  an  extravagance 
'   as  this  would  ruin  my  reputation.'— 
4  Well,  Sir,   when  you  mail  have  loft 
4  that  reputation,  you  will  gain  ano- 
4  ther,   and   it  is   odds   that  you  will 
4  gain  by  the  exchange.' — c  I  proteft  to 
4  you,  Madam,  that  it  is  mocking  to 

*  me  to  difpleafe  you,  but — — '    4  But! 
4  you  put  me  out  of  all  patience  j  I  do 
4  not  love  to  be  thwarted.     It  is  very 
4  ftrange,'   continued   {he,  in  a  tone  of 
dilpleaiure,  'that  you  fhould  refufe  me 

*  a  nine.     The  importance  you  give  it 
4  teaches  me  to  take  care  of  mylelf  in 
4  matters   that  are  more  ferious.'     At 
thefe  words  fhe  quitted  the  room, leaving 
the  philofopher  confoumied  that  fo  tri- 

*  fling 
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fling  an  incident  flioulddeftroy  his  hopes. 

*  Rofe- colour  I1  faid  he,   *  role-colour ! 
'  how  ridiculous !  what  a  contraft  !  (he 

*  will  have  it  Ib;  I  mult  fubmit/  And 
the  philofopher  wrote  for  the  cloaths. 

'  You  are  obeyed,  Madam,'  faid  he 
to  Clariffa,  accofting  her.     «  Has  it  coft 

*  you  much?'  demanded  fliewitha  1'mile 
ofdifdain.     «  A  great  deal,   Madam, 

*  more  than   I  can    exprefs  :    but,   in 
'  fliort,  you  would   have   it  fo.'     All 
the  company  admired  the  phiiofopher's 
head.      Aladam    Prefident,    above  all, 
fwore  by  the  great  gods,   that  flie  had 
never  feen  any  man's  head  fo  well  drtfled 
before.    Ariitus  thanked  her  for  fo  Mat- 
tering a  compliment.    *  Compliments!' 
refumed   me,   '  compliments  !    I  never 
f  make  any.    They  arethefalfe  coin  of 

*  the  world.' — '  Nothing  was  ever  bet- 

*  ter conceived, 'cried the lage:  <thatde- 

*  lerves  to  be  letdown  in  writing.'  They 
perceived  that  Madam  Prefident  was  now 
beginning  the  attack,  and  they  left  them 
to  them  lei  ves.    '  You  think,  then/  iuid 
(he  to  him,  c  that  nobody  but  yourfelf 

c-\\\  make  fentences?  I  am  a  phiiofo- 
pher  too,  luch  as  you  fee  me/ — 
You,  Madam !  and  of  what  fe£l !  A 
Stoick,  or  an  Epicurean  ?' — '  Oh,  take 
my  word  for  it!  the  name  is  nothing. 
I  have  ten  thouinnd  crowns  a  year, 
which  I  ipeiul  with  gaiety;  I  have 
good  Champagne,  which  I  drink  with 
my  friends  ;  1  enjoy  a  good  itate  of 
health  ;  I  do  what  I  pleai'e,  and  leave 
every  one  to  live  after  their  own  man- 
ner. There's  a  feel  for  you!'-—*  It 
is  well  done,  and  exactly  what  Epicu- 
rus taught/ — '  Oh  !  I  declare  to  you 
I  was  taught  nothing:  all  rhis  comes 
of  my  own  ielf.  For  thefe  twenty 
years  I  have  read  nothing  but  the  lilt 
of  my  wines  and  the  bill  of  fare  of 
my  fupper/ — «  Why,  upon  that  foot- 
ing, you  mull  be  the  happieft  woman 
in  the  world/ — '  H;ippy  !  not  entire- 
ly fo:  I  want  a  hufband  of  my  own 
way-of  thinking.  My  prehdent  was 
a  beajt;  good  for  nothing  but  the  bar: 
he  underllood  the  law,  and  th-it  was 
all.  I  want  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  J-pve  me,  and  who  would  employ 
himfelf  about  me  alone/-—'  You  may 
find  a  thouland,  Madam/—'  Dh  i 
I  want  but  one;  but  I  would  have 
him  be  a  good  one.  Birth,  fortune, 
all  that  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  mej 
I  attach  mvltlf  only  to  tfrs  man/— - 
Indeed,  Madnm,  you  attoniOi  me : 
you  are  ths  firlt  woman  in  whom  I 


have  found  any  principles  j  but  is  ft 
precifely  a  hufband  that  you  want  ?'— • 
Yes,  Sir,  a  huiband  who  fhall  be  mine 
in  all  forms.  Thefe  lovers  are  all 
rogues,  who  deceive  us,  and  who  for- 
fake  us  without  leaving  us  room  to 
complain  :  whereas  a  hufbailJ  is  ours 
in  the  face  of  the  world  5  and  if  mine 
mould  defert  me,  I  mould  like  to  be 
able  to  go,  with  my  title  in  my  hand, 
and  in  all  honour  and  honefty  give  an 
hundred  flaps  on  the  face  to  the  info- 
lent  huffy  that  mould  have  taken  him 
from  me.'—*  Very  good,  Madam  ! 
very  good  !  the  right  of  property  is  an 
inviolable  right.  But  do  you  know 
that  there  are  very  tew  fouls  like 
yours  ?  What  courage,  what  vigour  !* 
— '  Oh,  I  have  as  much  as  a  lionnels. 
I  know  I  am  not  handibmej  but  tea 
thouland  crowns  a  year,  made  over 
on  the  wedding  day,  are  worth  all  the 
prettinelles  of  aLucinda  or  ClarifTa; 
and  though  love  be  rare  in  this  acje, 
one  ought  to  have  it  for  ten  thoufand 
crowns.'  This  converfation  brought 
them  back  again  to  the  houfe,  at  the 
very  inftant  that  word  was  brought  that 
fupper  was  ready. 

Ariitus  appeared  plunged  in  ferious 
reflections;-  he  weighed  the  advantages 
and  inconreriieociea  that  might  attend 
his  tra rrying  the  lady  nrefident,  ant!  cal- 
culated how  much  longer  a  woman  of 
fifty  could  live,  (wallowing  every  even- 
ing a  bottle  of  Champagne.  A  clifpute 
which  aroie  between  Madam  de  Ponvai 
and  Clarifla,  drew  him  out  of  his  reve- 
rie. Doris  gave;  rile  to  the  clifpute.  'Is 
«  it  poflible,1  faid  me,  «  that  Madam. 
'  PrtTulent  lliould  have  been  able  to  fup- 
(  port  for  a  whole  hour  a  tete-a-tete 
1  wkh  a  philofopher  j  fne  who  falls  a 
'  yawning  the  moment  one  talks  to  her 
c  of  reafon  !' — '  Truly,1  replied  Ma- 
dam de  Ponval,  c  it  is  becaufe  your  rea- 

*  fon  has  no;  common,  fe-nle :  afk  this 
'  wife  man,  herej  if  mine  be  not  good. 
'  We  talked  of  the  ilate  that  1'nits  ant 

*  honed  woman,  and  he  agrees  with  me, 

*  that  a  good  hilfband  is  by  muc'n  the 

*  belt  for  her/— '   Oh,  fie!1   cried  Cla- 
rifla, '  are  we  made  to  be  flaves?  and  what 
'  becomes  then  of  that  freedom,  which 
'  is  the  firlt  of  all  goods?'     Cleon  de- 
claimed agsinlt  this  fyltem  of  freedom; 
he  maintained,  that  the  union  of  hearts 
was  very  different  from  a  ftnte  of  Aaveiy. 
Madara  Prefident   fupported   this   opi- 
nion,   and  declared  that  me  could  per- 
ceive no  diltinfcttcn  between  the  love  qf 
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freedom,  and  the  love  of  libertinifm. 

*  May  this  glafs  of  wine,'  faid  (he,  *  be 
«  the  laft  I  (hall  drink,  if  I  ever  form 
«  the  leaft  dependence  on  any  man  who 

*  (hall  not  firft  have  taken  an  oath  that 
«  he  will  be  only  mine.    All  the  reft  is 
«  but  froth.'—*  And  there  now,'  faid 
Clarifla,  '  is  the  great  mortification  of 

*  marriage.     Love,  with  it's  freedom, 
'  lofes  all  it's  delicacy.— Is  it  not  fo, 

*  Sir?'  demanded  (he  of  the  philofopher. 
— «  Why,  Madam,  I  have  thought  as 
'  you  do  j  yet  it  muft  be  confefled  that 
'  if  freedom  has  it's  charms,  it  has  alfo 

*  it's  dangers,  it's  rocks:  happy  difpo- 

*  fitions  are  fo  great  a  good,  and  incon- 
«  ftancy  is  fo  natural  to  man,  that  the 

*  moment  he  feels  a  laudable  inclina- 

*  tion,  he  afts  prudently  in  depriving 
s  himfelf  of  the  fatal  power  of  chang- 

*  ing.' — *  Do  you  hear  him,  ladies  ? 
:  Thefe  men  for  my  money!  no  flattery! 

*  this'  is  what  is  called  a  philofopher. 
(  Try  to  feduce  him  if  you  can  :   for  my 

*  part  I  retire  quite  charmed. — Adieu, 
'  philofopher,  I  want  reft  j    I  did  not 

*  (hut  my  eyes  all  laft  night,  and  I  long 
{  to  be  afleep,  in  order  to  have  the  plea- 

*  fure  of  dreaming.'     She  accompanied 
this   adieu   with   an   amorous   glance, 
twinkling,- with  Champagne.    *  Ladies,' 
laid  Lucinda, '  did  you  mind  that  look  ?' 
— *  Surely,'  replied  Doris,  *.  fhe  is  dif- 

*  traded  for  Arrftus  j  that  is  clear.'— 

*  For  me,  Madam !   you  do  not  think 
1  fo  ;  our  taftes,  I  believe,  and  our  tem- 

*  pers,  are  not  made  for  each  other.     I 

*  drink  little,  I  fwear  ftill  lels,  and  I  do 

*  not  love  to  be  confined/ — *  Ah,  Sir, 

*  ten  thoufand  crowns  a  year!' — *  Ten 
4  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  Madam,  are 

*  an  infult  when  mentioned  to  perfons 

*  like  myfelf.' 

Thefe  words  were  repeated  the  next 
day  to  Madam  the  prefident.  *  Oh ! 

*  the  infolent  wretch  !'  faid  (he,  '  lam 
'  piqued :  you  (hall  lee  him  at  my  feet.' 
I  pals   (lightly  over  the  no&urnal  re- 
fleclions  of  the  fage  Ariftus.     A  good 
coach,   a  commodious  apartment  very 
far  from  my  lady's,  and  the  beft  cook 
in  Paris ;    fuoh  was  his  plan  in  life. 
f  Our  philofophers,'  faid  he,  «  perhaps 

*  will  murmur  a  little.     However,  an 

*  ugly  woman  has  in  it  fomething  phi- 
'  lofophical  j  at  leaft,  they  will  not  fu- 

*  fpe&  that  I  have  purfued  the  pleafures 
f  of  fenfuality.' 

The  day  of  his  triumph  arrives,  and 
the  fuit  of  rofe-colour  along  with  it: 
he  views  it,  and  blufhes  through  vanity 


rather  than  (hame.  Cleon,  however, 
came  to  fee  him,  with  the  difturbed  air 
of  one  poflefled ;  and  after  having  caft 
an  eye  of  indignation  on  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  drafting;  <  Sir,'  faid  he  to 
him,  *  if  I  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  the 
world,  I  mould  propofe  to  him,  by 
way  of  preface,  to  exchange  a  thru  ft 
with  me.  But  I  am  fpeaking  to  a  phi- 
lofopher, and  I  come  to  aflault  him 
with  no  other  arms  than  franknefs 
and  virtue.' — «  What  is  the  matter, 
then  ?'  demanded  the  fage,  fomewhat 
confounded  at  this  preamble.  '  I  loved 
Clariffa,  Sir,'  replied  Cleon;  «  me  loved 
mej  we  were  going  to  be  married.  I 
know  not  what  change  is  made  all  of 
a  fuddtn  in  her  foul,  but  (he  will  not 
hear  me  fpeak  any  more  either  of  mar- 
riage or  of  love.  I  had  at  firft  only 
fome  fufpicions  concerning  the  caufe ; 
but  this  rofe-coloured  fuit  confirms 
them.  Rofe-colour  is  her  paffionj 
you  adopt  her  colours :  you  are  my 
rival.' — '  I,  Sir  !' — *  I  cannot  doubt 
it,  and  all  the  circumftances  that  atteft 
it  croud  themfelves  on  my  imagina- 
tion :  your  fecret  walks,  your  whif- 
pers  in  the  ear,  looks  and  words  that 
have  efcaped  you,  her  hatred  particu- 
larly againft  Madam  de  Ponval,  every 
thing  betrays  you,  every  thing  ferves 
to  open  my  eyes.  Hear,  then,  Sir, 
what  I  have  to  propofe.  One  of  us 
muft  give  place:  violence  is  an  unjuft 
method  j  generoftty  will  fet  us  on 
good  terms.  I  love,  I  idolize  Cla- 
riffa  j  I  had  been  happy  but  for  you  j 
I  may  ftill  be  fo :  my  afliduities,  time, 
and  your  abfence,  may  bring  her  back 
to  me.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  muft 
renounce  her,  you  fee  one  who  will 
be  driven  todefpair,  and  death  will  be 
my  refource.  Judge,  Ariftus,  whe- 
ther your  fituation  be  the  fame.  Con- 
fult  yourfelf,  and  anfwer  me.  If  the 


eplied  the  philofopher  to  him  with  a 
erene  air,  «  you  (hall  never  overcome 
Ariftus  in  a  point  of  generofity  j  and 
whatever  it  may  coft  me,  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  I  merited  this  mark  of 
efteem.' 

«  At  laft,'  faid  he,  when  Cleon  had 

eft  the  room,  '  here  is  an  opportunity 

of  (hewing  an  heroical  virtue.     Ha, 

ha!   you  gentlemen  ef  the  world, you 

will  learn  to  admire  us.  .  .  .  They  will 

not  know  it  perhaps.  .  .  .  Oh,  yes : 

«  Clarifla 
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ClarifTa  will  communicate  it  in  confi- 
dence to  her  friends }  thcie  will  tell  it 
again  to  others  ;  the  adventure  is  un- 
common enough  to  make  a  noife :  after 
all,  the  worft  that  can  happen  will  be 
to  publim  it  myfelf.     It  is  neceflary 
that  a  good  deed  mould  be  known, 
and  it  matters  not  which  \vay :  our 
age  has  need  of  thefe  examples  j  they 
arc  leflbns  for  mankind.  .  .  .     How- 
ever, let  me  not  become  a  dupe  to  ray 
own  virtues,  and  difoofTefs  mylelf  of 
Clarifla  before  I  am  iure  of  Madam 
Prefident.     Let  me  fee  what  Cham- 
pagne and  fleep  may  have  produced/ 
While  he  reflected  thus  on  his  con- 
duft,  the  philofopher  drefled  himfelf. 
The  induftrious  Jafinin  furpafled  him- 
felf in  drefling  his  head :  the  rofe-co- 
louied  fuit  was  put  on  before  the  look- 
jng-glafs  with   a   fecret  complacency, 
?nd  the  fage  fallied  out  all  radiant  to 
vifit  Madam  Prefident.  who  received  him 
with  an  exclamation  of  furprize.     But 
pafn*ng  all  of  a  fudden  from  joy  to  con- 
fufion,  «  I  perceive/   laid  me,  *  Cia- 
rifla's  favourite  colour  j  you  are  at- 
tentive to  Ihuiy  her  talte.     Go,  Arif- 
tus,  go  and  avail  yourfelf  of  the  trou- 
ble you  take  to  plcafe  her:  it  will, 
no  doubt,  have  it's  reward.' — *  My 
natural    ingenuoufnefs/    replied    the 
>hilofopher,  '  permits  me  not  to  con- 
ceal from  you,  that  in  the  choice  of 
this  colour  I  have  followed  only  her 
caprice.     I  will  do  more,  Madam  j  I 
will  confefs  that  my  firft  defire  was  to 
pleafe  in  her  eyes.     The  wifeft  is  not 
without  weaknefs ;  and  when  a  wo- 
man prejudices  us  by  flattering  atten- 
tions, it  is  difficult  not  to  be  touched 
with  them ;  but  how  my  attachment 
is  weakened!    I  acknowledge  it  with 
reproach  to  myfelf,  Madam,  and  you 
ought  alib  to  reproach  yourfelf  for  it.' 
-*  Ah !   philofopher,  why  is  this  not 
true?  But  this  rofe-colour  confounds 
all  my  ideas/ — «  Very  well,  Madam, 
I  ailumed  it  with  regret  j  I  now  go  to 

Suit  it  with  joy  j  and  if  my  firft  fim- 
J  icity '     «  No,  ftay,  I  think  you 

charming.  But  what  do  I  lay  ?  Ah, 
how  happy  are  people  in  being  ib  hand- 
fome!  Ariftus,  why  am  I  not  beauti- 
ful!'— «  What,  Madam,!  do  not  you 
know  that  uglinefs  and  beauty  exift 
only  in  opinion  ?  Nothing  is  hand- 
fome,  nothing  ugly  in  itfelf.  A  beau- 
ty in  one  country  is  far  from  being 
«  reckoned  a  beauty  in  another;  fo  many 
«  men,  fo  many  minds.'—*  You  flatter 


c  me,'  faid  Madam  Prefident  with  a 
cbildifh  bafhfulnefs,  and  pretending  to 
blufhj  '  but  I  know,  alas!  but  too  well, 
that  I  have  nothing  beautiful  in  me, 
except  my  foul.1 — '  Very  well,  and 
is  not  the  fupreme  beauty  the  only 
charm  worthy  to  touch  the  heart ?*— 
Ah,  philofopher!  believe  me,  that 
beauty  alone  has  few  charms.'—'  It 
has  few,  no  doubt,  for  the  vulgar; 
but  to  repeat  it  once  more,  you  are  not 
reduced  to  that.  Is  there  nothing  in 
a  noble  air,  a  commanding  look,  and 
an  expreffive  countenance  ?  And  then, 
as  to  majefty ,  is  fhe  not  the  queen  of  the 
Graces?'—'  And  for  this  plumpnefs 
of  mine,  what  fay  you  to  that?'— 
Ah,  Madam,  this  plumpnefs,  which 
is  reckoned  an  excels  among  us,  is  a 
beauty  in  Ada.  Do  you  think,  for 
example,  that  the  Turks  have  no  fkilj 
in  women?  Well,  then,  all  thofe  ele- 
gant figures  which  we  admire  at  Paris 
would  not  even  be  admitted  into  the 
Grand  Signer's  ieraglio  j  and  the 
Grand  Signior  is  no  fool.  In  a  word, 
a  rofy  (tare  of  health  is  the  mother  of 
the  pleafures,  and  plumpnefs  is  it's 
fymbol.' — '  You  will  bring  me  pre- 
fently  to,  believe  that  my  fat  is  not 
unbecoming.  But  for  this  nofe  of 
mine,  nofe  without  end,\vhich  runs  out 
before  my  face.' — l  Why,  good  God, 
what  do  you  complain  of  ?  Were  not 
the  nofes  of  the  Roman  matrons  nofes 
without  end  ?  Obferve  all  the  ancient 
bufts.' — '  But  at  leaft  they  had  not 
this  great  mouth,  and  fuch  blubber- 
lips  ?'— •*  Thick  lips,  Madam,  are  the 
charm  of  the  American  beauties  :  they 
are,  as  it  were,  two  cufhions,  on  which 
foft  and  tender  pleafure  takes  it's  re- 
pofe.  As  to  a  wide  mouth,  I  know 
nothing  that  gives  the  countenance 
more  opennefs  and  gaiety.' — *  True, 
when  the  teeth  are  finej  but  unhap- 
pily.  '  «  Go  to  Siam,  there  fine 

teeth  are  vulgar,  and  it  is  a  fcandal 
even  to  have  any.  Thus  all  that  is 
called  beauty  depends  on  the  caprice 
of  mankind,  and  the  only  real  beauty 
is  the  object  which  has  charmed  us.' 
— '  Shall  I  be  yours  then,  my  dear  phi- 
lofopher?' demanded  me,  hiding  her 
face  behind  her  fan.  '  Pardon  me, 
Madam,  if  I  hefiratc.  My  delicacy 
renders  me  timid,  and  I  protVis  a  difin- 
tereftednefs  not  yet  iuflkiently  known 
to  you,  to  be  above  fulpicion.  You 
have  talked  to  me  of  ten  thoufand 
crowns  a  year,  and  that  circumfnnce 
J-  2,  «  makes 
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'  makes  me  tremble.'—'  Go,  Sir,  you 
'  are  too  jull  to  impute  to  me  fuch 
?  mean  fufpicionsj  it  is  Clarifla  that 

*  detains   you  j    I   fee   your    evafions; 
'  leave  me/—'  Yes,  I  leave  you,  to  go 

*  and  acquit  myfelf  of"  the  promile  I 
'  have  juft  made  to  Cleon.     He  was 

*  difmifled,  he  complained  to  me  of  it, 
?  and  I  have  promifed  him  to  engage 

*  Clarifla  to  give  him  her  hand,     No\v 
'  believe  that  I  love  her/ — '  Is  it  pof- 
'  lible?     Oh,    you    charm    me,   and  I 
<  cannot  ftand  this  facrifice.     Go  and 
'  i'ee  her,  I  wait  you  here  j  do  not  let 

*  me  languifli :    this  very  evening  we 

*  will  leave  the  country/ 

«  I  wonder  at  myfelf,'  faid  he  as  he 
was  going  off,  f  for  having  the  courage 
'  to  many  hert  She  is  frightful ;  but 

*  me  is  rich/     He  comes  to  Clarifla, 
finds  her  at  her  toilette,  and  Cleon  along 
with  her,  who  aflumes,  on  feeing  him, 
a  dejected   air.      *    O !    the   handfome 
?  fuit !'   cried  (he.     *  Come  this  way, 

*  that  I  may  fee  you.    It  is  quite  dclici- 
4  ous,isitnbt,Cleon  ?  It  was  my  choice/ 
•— <  I  fee  it  plainly,  Madam,'  replied 
Cleon  with  a  melancholy  air.     *  Let  us 
«  leave  off  this  trifling,'  interrupted  the 
philofopher;  '  I  am  come  to  clear  my- 

*  felfof  a  crime  of  which  I  am  accufed, 
and  to  fulfil  a  feriou§  duty.     Cleon 
loves  you,  you  love  him  j  he  has  loft 
your  heart,  he  tells  me,  and  that  I  am 
thecaufeof  it/ — *  Yes,  Sir:  and  why 
all 'this  myllery?    I   have  juft  been 
making  a  declaration  of  it  to  him/ — 
And  I,  Madam,  declare  to  you  that  I 
will   never  make   unhappy  a  worthy 
man,  who  merits  you,  and  dies  if  he 
loles  you.     I  love   you  as  much  as 
he  can  love  you:   it  is  a  confellion 
which  I  am  not  afhamed  to  make  5  but 
his  inclination  has  been  more  rooted 
by  the  unconquerable  force  of  habit 
than   mine,   and  perhaps  alfo  I  mall 
rind  in  myfelf  relburces  which  he  has 
not  in  himfelf/ — {   O,  the  wonderful 
man !'    cried    Cleon,    embracing    the 

}>hilofopher.  *  What  Jhall  I  fay  to  you  ? 
'  You  confound  me/ — *  There  is  no 

*  mighty  matter  in  ail  this,'  replied  the 
phi lolbpher  with  humility  j  *  your  gene- 
'  rofity  let  the  example,  I  only  imitate 
f  you/—'  Come,  ladies/  faid  Clarifla  to 
Lucinda  and  Doris,  whom  fhe  faw  ap- 
pear at  that  inftant;  «  come  and  be  wit- 
f  Defies  of  the  triumph  of  philo&phy. 


*  Arifhis  refigns  me  to  his  rival,  and 
'  facrifices  his  love  for  me  to  the  hap- 

*  pinefs  of  a  man  he  hardly  knows,/ 
Their  aftonifhment  and  admiration  were 
acted  up  to  the  life  j  and  Ariltus,  tak- 
ing Clarifla' s  hand,  which  he  put  into 
Cieorfs.  fnulfed  up  in  abundance,  with 
a  fupercilious  modefty,  the  incenfe  of 
adoration.      *   Be  happy/    laid    he   to 
them,   *  and  ceafe  your  aitonilhment  at 

*  an  effort,  which  however  painfvl,  car- 

*  ries   it's  recompence   along  with    it. 

*  What  would  a  philofopher  be,  if  vir- 
'  tue  were  not  all  in  all' with  him  ?'    At 
thefe  words  he  retired,    as  it  were,  to 
withdraw  hinilelf  from  his  glory. 

Madam  Pi  eficlent  waited  the  philofq- 
pher's  coming.    '  Is  it  done,  then  ?'  de- 
manded (he  of  him.     *  Yes,  Madam, 
they  are  united  j  I  am  now  my  own 
and  yours/ — *  Oh,  I  triumph  j  you 
are  mine.     Come  here  then,  that  I 
may  enchain  you/—'  Ah,  Madam  !* 
aid  he,  falling  at  her  knees,  '  what  do- 
minion you  have  acquired  over  me ! 
O  Socrates!  O  Plato!  what  is  become 
of  your  difciple?     D®  you  yet  know 
him    in    this    ftate   of    debafeinent  !* 
While  he  fpoke  thus,  Madam  Prefident 
took  a  rofc- coloured  ribband,  which  (he 
bound  about  the  fage's  neck,  and  imi- 
tating Lucinda  in  the  Oracle,  with  the 
moft  comical  infantine  air  in  the  world 
cal'ed  him  by  the  name  of  Charmer. 
c  Good  Heaven !    what  would  become 
'  of  me,  if  any  body  knew  ? — Ah,  Ma- 
<  dam,'  laid  he,  « let  us  fly,  let  us  banilh 

*  ourfelves  from  a  fociety  that  watches 
'  us;    fpare    me    the   humiliation  ?'— r* 
'  What   is  it  you  call  humiliation  ?    I 
«  mult  have  you  glory  in  their  prefence 
'  that  you   are    mine,    that   you   wear 

*  my  chain/     At  thefe  words  the  door 
opens,  and  Madam  Prefident  rifesfrom 
« 'her  chair,  holding  the  philofopher  in  a 
«  Irring.     *  See  here/    faid  (lie  to  the 
company, '  fee  here  this  proud  man,  who 
'  fighs  at  my  feet  for  the  beauty  of  my 

*  purfe  j  I  deliver  him  up  to  you,  I  have 

*  played  my  part/     At  this  picture  the 
roof  refounded  with  the  name  of  Char- 
tner,2nd  innumerable  peals  of  laughter. 
Ariihis,  tearing  his  hair,  and  rending  his 
cloaths  with  rage,  launched  out  into  rer 
proaches  on  the  perfidy  of  women,  and 
went  off  to  cpmpofe  a  book  againft  th? 
age,  in  which  he  roundly  aflerted,  tha{ 
there  was  no  fage  but  himfelf. 
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>  r*^MONG  the  monftrous 
J*  productions  of  Nature  may 
A  <(  be  reckoned  the  heart  of 
\  a  mother  who  loves  one 
jT  of  her  children  to  the  ex- 
cluiion  of  all  the  reft.  I  do  not  mean 
an  enlightened  tendernefs,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  among  the  young  plants  which 
it  cultivates,  that  which  yields  the  heft 
returns  to  it's  early  care ;  I  fpeak  of  a 
blind  fondnefs,  frequently  exclufive, 
fometimes  jealous,  which  creates  an  idol 
and  victims  amid  the  little  innocents 
brought  into  the  world,  for  each  of  whom 
we  are  equally  bound  to  foften  the  bur- 
den of  life.  Of  this  error,  fo  common 
and  fo  fhameful  to  human  nature,  I  am 
now  going  to  give  an  example. 

In  one  of  our  maritime  provinces,  M. 
de  Carandon,  an  intendant,  who  had 
rendered  himfelf  refpectable  by  his  feve- 
rity  in  repreffing  grievances,  making  it 
a  principle  to  favour  the  weak  and  con- 
troul  the  ftrong,  died  poor,  and  almoft 
infolvent.  He  had  left  behind  him  a 
daughter,  whom  nobody  would  marry, 
becaufe  fhe  had  much  pride,  little  beau- 
ty, and  no  fortune.  At  laft,  a  rich  and 
honeft  merchant  made  his  addreffes  to 
her,  out  of  refpect  to  the  memory  of  her 
father.  *  He  has  done  us  fo  many 

*  good  offices,'  faid  the  worthy  Coree, 
this  was  the  merchant's  name,  «  it  is 

*  but  juft  that  fome  of  us  fhould  repay 
«  them  to  the  daughter.'     With  thefe 
thoughts  Coree  offered  himfelf  in   an 
humble    manner;     and    Mademoifelle 
Carandon,  with  a^great  deal  of  reluct- 
ance,  confented  to  give  him  her  hand, 
en  condition  that  die  Jhoul^  maintain 


an  abfolute  authority  in  his  houfe.  The 
good  man's  refpect  for  the  memory  of 
the  father  extended  even  to  the  daugh- 
ter; he  confulted  her  as  his  oracle  j  and 
if  at  any  time  he  happened  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  her,  fhe  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  utter  thefe  filencing  expref- 
fions,  «  The  late  M.  de  Carandon,  my 

*  father '     Coree  never  waited  for 

her  to  conclude,  before  he  confefied 
himfelf  in  the  wrong. 

He  died  rather  young,  and  left  her  two 
children,  of  whjch  (he  had  condefcended 
to  permit  him  to  be  the  father.  On  his 
death-bed  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  re- 
gulate the  partition  of  his  effects  j  but 
M.  de  Carandon  held  it,  as  me  told 
him,  for  a  maxim,  that  in  order  to  retain 
children  under  the  dependence  of  a  mo- 
ther, it  was  neceflary  to  render  her  the 
difpenfer  of  their  effects.  This  law  was 
the  rule  of  Coree's  will  ;  and  his  inhe- 
ritance was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  wife, 
with  the  fatal  right  of  diftributing  it  to 
her  children  as  fhe  fliould  think  proper. 
Of  thtfe  two  children  the  eldeft  was  her 
delight ;  not  that  he  was  handfomer,  or 
of  a  more  happy  difpofition,  than  the 
younger,  but  becaufe  fhe  had  ran  fome 
danger  of  her  life  in  bringing  him  into  the 
world  ;  he  had  firft  made  her  experience 
the  pains  and  joy  of  child-bed  j  he  had 
pofleffed  himfelf  of  her  tendernefs,  which 
he  alfo  feemed  to  have  exhaufted  j  fhe 
had,  in  fhort,  all  the  bad  reafons  that  a 
bad  mother  could  have  for  loving  only 
him. 

Little  Jemmy  was  the  rejected  child  i 
hi?  mother  hardly  vouchsafed  to  fee  him, 
and  never  fj>oke  to  him  but  to  chide 

him* 
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him.  The  poorchild,  intimidated,  durft 
not  look  up  before  her,  nor  anfwer  her 
without  trembling.  He  had,  (he  faid, 
his  father's  difpofition,  a  vulgar  foul, 
and  the  air  of  fuch  kind  of  folks. 

As  to  the  eldeft,  whom  (he  had  taken 
care  to  render  as  headitrong,  difobedi- 
ent,  and  hnmourfome  as  poflibie,  he  was 
gentility  itfelf :  his  obftinacy  was  call- 
ed greatnefs  of  fpirit;  his  humours, 
cxcefsof  fenfibiiity.  She  was  delighted 
to  fee  that  he  would  never  give  up  a 
point  when  he  was  in  the  right  5  and 
you  muft  know  that  he  was  never  in  the 
wrong.  She  was  eternally  declaring  that 
he  knew  his  own  good,  and  that  he  had 
the  honour  of  refembling  the  fweet  Ma- 
dam his  mamma.  This  eldeft  boy,  who 
•was  ftyled  M.  De  1'Etang,  (for  it  was 
not  thought  right  to  leave  him  the  name 
of  Coree)  had  matters  of  all  forts  :  the 
leflbns  they  fet  were  for  him  alone,  but 
little  Jemmy  reaped  the  fruit  of  them  ; 
inibmuch,  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  years 
Jemmy  knew  all  that  they  had  taught 
M.  De  1'Etang,  who  knew  nothing  at 
all. 

The  good  women,  who  make  a  prac- 
tice of  attributing  to  children  all  the 
little  wit  they  have  themfelves,  and'who 
ruminate  all  morning  on  the  pretty 
things  they  are  to  fay  in  the  day,  had 
inade  the  mother,  whofe  weaknefs  they 
were  well  acquainted  with,  believe  that 
her  eldelt  fon  was  a  prodigy.  The  ma- 
fters,  lefs  complaifant,  or  left  artful, 
•while  they  complained  of  the  indocility 
and  inattention  of  this  favourite,  were 
boundlefs  in  their  encomiums  on  Jem- 
my :  they  did  not  abfolutely  fay  that  M. 
Be  TErang  was  a  blockhead,  'but  they 
faid  that  little  Jemmy  had  the  genius  of 
an  angel.  The  mother's  vanity  was 
wounded  j  and  out  of  an  injuftice,  which 
one  would  not  believe  exifted  in  nature, 
if  this  vice  of  mothers  were  lefs  in  fa- 
ihion,  (he  redoubled  her  averfion  to  the 
little  wretch,  became  jealous  of  his  im- 
provement, and  reiblved  to  take  away 
from  her  fpoiled  child  the  humiliation 
of  a  comparifon. 

A  very  affefting  adventure  awakened, 
however,  in  her,  the  Tentiments  of  na- 
ture; but  this  retort  upon  herfelf  only 
humbled,  without  correcting,  her.  Jem- 
my was  ten  years  of  age.  Ml  De  1'Etang 
near  fifteen,  when  (he  fell  dangeroufly 
ill.  The  eldeft  employed  himfeJf  about 
his  pieafure?,  and  very  little  about  his 
']*  fceallh.  It  h  the  pxuriftiment 


offoolifh  mothers  to  love  unnatural  chil- 
dren. However,  (he  began  to  grow 
uneafy  ;  Jemmy  perceived  it,  and  his 
little  heart  was  feized  with  grief  and 
fear  :  the  impatience  to  fee  his  mother 
grew  too  (irong  for  him  to  conceal. 
They  had  accuftomed  him  never  to  ap- 
pear but  when  he  was  called  j  but  at  laft 
his  tenderdefs  gave  him  courage.  He 
feized  the  inftant  when  the  chamber- 
door  was  half  open,  entered  filent  and 
with  trembling  fteps,  and  approached 
his  mother's  bed.  *  Is  it  you,  my  fon  >' 
faid  (he.  '  No,  mamma,  it  is  Jemmy/ 
This  natural  and  overwhelming  anlwer 
penetrated  with  fhameand  grief  the  foul 
of  this  unjuft  woman ;  but  a  few  carefles 
from  her  bad  fon  foon  reftored  him  to 
his  full  afcendancy  j  and  Jemmy,  in  the 
end,  was  neither  '.he  better  beloved,  nor 
reckoned  the  mcr^  worthy  to  be  fo. 

Scarce  WHS  Madam  Coree  recovered, 
when  (lie  relumed  the  defign  of  banilh- 
ing  him  her  houfe :  her  pretence  was, 
that  M.  De  1'Etang,  being  naturally 
lively,  was  too  fufceptible  of  diflipation 
to  have  a  companion  in  his  Ihidies  j  and 
the  impertinent  prepofldiions  of  the  ma- 
ilers for  the  child,  who  was  the  mod 
humble  and  fawning  with  them,  might 
eafily  difcourage  the  other,  whofe  fpirit 
being  higher,  and  lefs  traceable,  required 
more  management  :  it  was  her  pieafure, 
therefore,  that  i'Etang  (hould  be  the 
only  object  of  their  cares,  and  (he  got 
rid  of  the  unfortunate  Jemmy  by  exil- 
ing him  to  a  college. 

At  iixteen  L'Etang  quitted  his  ma- 
fters  in  the  mathematicks,  phyficks, 
mulick,  &c.  juil  as  he  had  taken  them  : 
he  began  his  exercifes,  which  he  per- 
formed much  in  the  fame  manner  as  he 
had  done  his  ftudies  ;  and  at  twenty  he 
appeared  in  the  world  with  the  felf- 
futficiencyof  a  coxcomb,  who  has  heard 
of  every  thing,  but  reflected  on  nothing. 

Jemmy,  on  his  part,  had  gone  through 
his  fuidies ;  and  his  mother  was  quite 
weaned  with  the  commendations  they 
gave  him.  *  Well  then,'  faid  me,  *  fmce 
*  he  is  lb  wife,  he  will  fucceed  in  the 
f  church  j  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
'  take,  to  that  courfe  of  life.' 

Unfortunately,  Jemmy  had  no  incli- 
nation for  the  eeclefiaitick  ftatej  he 
came,  therefore,  to  intreat  his  mother 
to  difpenfe  with  his  entering  into  it. 
'  You  imagine,  then/  faid  (lie  to  him 
with  a  cold  and  fevere  air,  *  that  I  have 
«  enough-to  maintain  you  in  the  .world  i 
f  I  atfura 
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I'aflure  you  I  have  not.  Your  father's 
fortune  was  not  Co  confiderable  as  was 
imagined;  it  will  fcarce  be  fufficient 
to  fettle  your  elder  brother.    For  your 
part,  you  have  only  to  confider  whe- 
ther you  will  run  the  career  of  bene- 
fices or  of  arms  ;  whether  you  will 
have  your  head  (haven  or  broken  j  in 
fhort,  whether  you  will  take  a  band, 
or  a  lieutenancy  of  infantry  :  this  is 
all  that  I  can  do  for  you.'     Jemmy 
anfwered  her  with  refpeft,  that  there 
were  lefs  violent  courfes  to  be  taken  by 
the  fon  of  a  merchant.     At  thefe  words 
Mad.  de  Carandon  was  near  dying  with 
grief,  for  having  brought  into  the  world 
a  fon  fo  little  worthy  of  her,  and  forbid 
him  her  fight.     Young  Coree,  diftrefifed 
at  having  incurred  his  mother's  anger, 
retired  fighing,  and  refolved  to  try  whe- 
ther Fortune  would  be  lefs  cruel  to  him 
than  Nature.     He  learned  that  a  veflel 
was  on  the  point  of  failing  for  the  An- 
tilles, whether  he  had  a  defign  of  re- 
pairing.    He  writ  to  his  mother  to  afk 
her  confent,  her  blefiing,  and  a  parcel 
of  goods.     The  two  firil  articles  were 
amply  granted  him,  but  the  latter  very 
Sparingly. 

His  mother,  too  happy  in  being  rid 
of  him,  wanted  to  fee  him  before  his 
departure,  and,  while  Hie  embraced  him, 
bellowed  on  him  a  few  tears.  His  bro- 
ther alib  had  the  goodneis  to  wi(h  him 
a  good  voyage.  Thele  were  the  firft 
careffes  he  had  ever  received  from  his 
relations  :  his  fenlible  heart  was  pene- 
trated with  ,them  j  yet  he  durft  not  afk 
them  to  write  to  him  $  but  he  had  a 
fellow- collegian,  by  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly beloved,  and  he  conjured  him  at 
parting,  now  and  then  to  fend  him  news 
of  his  mother. 

She  was  now  only  employed  in  the 
care  of  fettling  her  favourite  fon.  He 
declared  for  the  robe :  they  obtained 
him  a  difpenfation  from  it's  Hudres;  and 
he  was  foon  admitted  into  the  fanftuary 
of  the  laws.  Nothing  remained  want- 
ing but  an  advantageous  marriage: 
they  propofed  a  rich  heirefs;  but  they 
required  of  the  widow  the  fettlement 
of  her  fortune.  She  had  the  weaknefc 
to  confent  to  it,  fcarce  relerving  to  her- 
ftlf  (efficient  to  live  decently  j  well  af- 
fured  that  her  fon's  fortune  would  be 
always  at  her  difpofal. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  M.  De 
TEtang  found  himfelf  a  dapper  little' 
ceunfejlor,  .neglecting  his  wife  as  much 


as  his  mother,  taking  great  care  of 
his  own  perfon,  and  paying  very  little 
regard  to  the  bar.  As  it  was  genteel 
for  a  hufba«d  to  have  fomebody  befides 
his  wife,  L'Etang  thought  it  his  duty 
to  fet  up  for  a  man  of  intrigue.  A 
young  girl,  whom  he  ogled  at  the  play, 
returned  his  invitations,  received  him  at 
her  lodgings  with  a  great  deal  of  polite- 
nefs,  told  him  he  was  charming,  which 
he  very  readily  believed,  and  in  a  ftior: 
time  eafed  him  of  a  pocket-book  witli 
ten  thoufand  crowns.  But  as  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  eternal  love,  this  per- 
jured beauty  quitted  him  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  months  for  a  youngEngiifh 
lord,  equally  foolifh,  and  more  magnifi- 
cent. L'Etang,  who  could  net  conceive 
how  they  could  difmifs  fuch  a  perfon  as 
himfelf,  refolved  to  avenge  himfeif  by 
taking  a  miftrefs  (till  more  celebrated, 
and  loading  her  with  favours.  His  new 
conqueft  raifed  him  a  thoufand  rivals; 
and  when  he  compared  himfelf  with  a 
crowd  of  adorers  who  fighed  for  her  in 
vain,  he  had  the  pleafure  of  thinking 
himfelf  more  amiable,  as  he  found  him- 
felf more  happy.  However,  having  per- 
ceived that  he  was  not  without  uneafi- 
nefs,  (he  was  defirous  of  convincing 
him,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
which  (he  was  not  relblved  to  quit  for 
him,  and  propofed,  for  the  lake  of 
avoiding  impertinence,  that  they  mould 
go  together  to  Pans  to  forget  all  the 
world,  and  live  only  for  each  other. 
L'Etang  was  traniported  at  this  mark 
ot  tendernefs.  Every  thing  is  got  ready 
for  the  journey ;  they  fct  out,  they  ar- 
rive, and  chufe  their retreat  in  theneigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Fatima 
(that  was  the  nameof  this  beauty)  afk- 
ed  and  obtained,  without  difficulty,  a 
coach  to  take  the  air.  L'Erang  was 
furprized  at  the  number  of  friends  that 
he  found  in  this  good  city.  Thefe 
friends  had  never  feen  him  j  but  his  me- 
rit attracted  them  in  crowds.  Fatima 
received  none  but  I/Etang's  company, 
and  he  was  always  very  fure  of  his 
friends  and  of  her.  This  charming  wo. 
man  had,  however,  one  weaknefs:  fhe  be-' 
lieved  in  dreams.  One  night  (he  had  had 
one  which  could  not,  (he  laid,  be  effaced 
from  her  memory.  L'Etang  wanted  to' 
krtow  this  rlream  which  engaged  her  at- 
tention fo  f'rioufly.  {  I  dreamed,'  find 
me,  *  that  I  was  in  a  delicious  apartment.' 
c  In  it  was  a  damafk  bed  of  three  diffe- 
*  rent  colours,  with  tapeftry  and  ibfas 

1  fluted 
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*  fuited  to  this  fuperb   bed;    pannels 
«  dazzling  with  gold,  polimed  cabinets, 

porcelaine  of  Japan,  China  monkies, 
the  prettieft  in  the  world ;  but  all  this 
was  nothing.     A  toilette  was  ready 
fet  out ;  I   drew  near  it;   what  did  I 
fee?     My  heart  beats  at  it :    a  caflcet 
of  diamonds;   and  what  diamonds! 
the  mod  beautiful  aigrette,  the  fineft 
ear-rings,  the  handibmeft  efclavage, 
and  a  river  without  end.     I  am  lure, 
Sir,  fomething  very  extraordinary  will 
happen  to  me.     This  dream  has  af- 
fecW    me  very    ftrongly,    and    my 
dreams  never  deceive  me.'1 
It  was  in  vain  that  M. De  TEtang  em- 
ployed all  his  eloquence  to  perfuade  her 
that  dreams  fignified  nothing:  me  main- 
tained that  this  dream  did  fignify  fome- 
thing;  and,  at  length,  he   feared  left 
fome  of  his    rivals   mould  propofe  to 
realize  it.     He  was  under  a  neceflity, 
therefore,  of  capitulating ;  and,  except 
in  fome  few  circumftances,  refolved  to 
accompli (h  it  himfelf.     We  may  eafily 
judge,  that  this  experiment  did  not  cure 
her  of  dreaming:  me  took  a  delight  in 
it,  and  dreamed  fo  often,  that  even  the 
fortune  of  good  Matter  Coree  became 
hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  dream. 
M.  De  1'Etang's  young  wife,  to  whom 
this  journey  had  not  been  very  agreea- 
ble, demanded  to  be  feparated  from  the 
fortunes  of  a  hufband,  who  abandoned 
her;  and  her  portion,   which   he  was 
obliged  to  reftore,  put  him  itill  lefs  at 
his  eafe. 

Play  is  a  refource.  L'Etang  pretend- 
ed to  excel  at  piquet;  his  friends,  who 
made  up  a  common  purfe,  all  betted  for 
him,  while  one  of  them  played  againft 
him.  Every  time  that  be  threw  out, 
'  Faith,'  faid  one  of  the  betters,  *  that 

*  is  well  played  !'— •'  There  is  no  play- 
<  ing  better,'  faid  another.     In  fhort, 
M.  De  1'Etang  played  the  beft  in  the 
world;  but  he  never  had  the  aces.  While 
they  infenfibly  ftripped  him,  the  faith- 
ful Fatima,  who  perceived  his  decline, 
(dreamed  one  night  that  me  quitted  him, 
and  left  him  the  next  day :  however,  as 
it  is  mortifying  to  fall  off,  he  piqued 
himfelf  upon  his  honour,  and  would  not 
abate  any  thing  of  his  grandeur,  fo  that 
in  a  few  years  he  was  ruined. 

He  was  now  at  his  laft  fhifts,  when 
the  good  lady  his  mother,  who  had  not 
managed  her  own  referve  better,  wrote 
to  him  to  defire  forae  money.  He  re- 
turned her  anfwer,  that  he  vm  very 


forry ;  but  that,  far  from  being  able  to 
fend  her  any  relief,  he  ftood  in  need  of 
it  himfelf.  The  alarm  was  already 
fpread  among  their  creditors,  and  the 
queftion  was,  who  mould  firft  feize  the 
ruins  of  their  fortune.  f  What  have  I 
'  done!'  laid  the  diftracled  mother;  '  I 
'  have  ftripped  myklf  of  all  for  a  fon 
'  who  has  fquandered  every  thing.' 

In  the  mean  time,  what  became  of  the 
unfortunate  Jemmy  ? — Jemmy,  with  a 
good  underftanding,  the  belt  heart,  the 
handlbmelt  figure  in  the  world,  and  his 
little  venture,  was  happily  arrived  at  St. 
Domingo.  It  is  well  known  how  ealy 
a  Frenchman  of  good  morals,  and  a 
good  perlbn,  finds  it  to  eftablifh  himfelf 
in  the  ides.  The  name  of  Coree,  his 
own  good  fenfe  and  prudence,  foon  ac- 
quired him  the  confidence  of  the  inha- 
bitants. With  the  afliftances  that  were 
offered  him,  he  purchafed  himfelf  a 
fettlement,  cultivated  it,  and  rendered 
it  flourishing;  trade,  which  was  then 
very  brilk,  enriched  him  in  a  fhort  time, 
and  in  the  fpaceof  five  years  he  was  be- 
come the  objeft  of  the  jealoufy  of  the 
handforaeft  and  richeft  widows  and  dam- 
fels  of  the  colony.  But,  alas  !  his  fel- 
low-collegian, who  till  that  time  had 
given  him  none  but  the  molt  fatisfaclory 
news,  now  fent  him  word  that  his  bro- 
ther was  ruined,  and  that  his  mother, 
abandoned  by  every  body,  was  driven 
to  the  moil  dreadful  extremities.  This 
fatal  ktter  was  bedewed  with  tears. 
'  Ah,  my  poor  mother!'  cried  he,  '  I 
4  will  fly  to  your  relief.'  He  would 
not  truft  his  charge  to  any  body.  Ac- 
cident, infidelity,  negleft,  or  delay, 
might  deprive  her  of  the  alliftance  fent 
by  her  fon,  and  leave  her  to  perifh  in 
indigence  and  defpair.  '  Nothing  ought 
'  to  retain  a  fon,'  faid  he  to  himfelf, 
«  when  the  honour  and  life  of  a  mother 
*  areatftake.* 

With  thefe  fentiments, Coree  wasonlf 
employed  in  the  care  of  rendering  hi* 
riches  portable.  He  fold  all  his  poffef- 
fions,  and  this  facrifice  coft  him  nothing! 
but  he  could  not  but  feel  fome  regret  for 
a  more  precious  treafure,  which  he  left 
in  America.  Lucella,  the  young  widow 
of  an  old  colonift,  who  had  left  her 
immenfe  riches,  had  caft  upon  Coree 
one  of  thofe  looks  which  feem  to  pene- 
trate to  the  bottom  of  the  foul,  and  to 
unravel  it's  character;  one  of  thole 
looks  which  decide  the  opinion,  deter- 
mine the  inclination,  and  the  fudden  and 


con- 
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jconfufed  effeft  of  which  is  generally 
taken  for  a  fympathetick  emotion.  She 
had  imagined  me  faw  in  this  young  man 
(every  thing  that  could  render  a  virtuous 
and  fenfible  woman  happy  5  and  her 
love  for  him  had  not  waited  for  reflec- 
tion to  give  it  birth  and  difcover  itfelf. 
Coree,  on  his  fide,  had  diftingui/hed  her 
among  her  rivals,  as  the  moft  worthy  of 
captivating  the  heart  of  a  wife  and  vir- 
tuous man.  Lucella,  with  a  figure  the 
moft  noble  and  interefting;  an  air  the 
moft  animated,  and  yet  the  moft  modeft; 
a  brown  complexion,  but  frefher  than 
the  rofe ;  a  hair  of  the  blacknefs  of  the 
ebony,  and  teeth  of  a  dazzling  white- 
nefs  and  enamel j  the  ftature  and  gait  of 
one  of  Diana's  nymphs  ;  the  imile  and 
look  of  the  companions  of  Venus  j  Lu- 
cella, with  all  thefe  charms,  was  endow- 
ed with  that  greatneis  of  fpirit,  that 
loftinefs  of  temper,  that  juftnefs  in  her 
ideas,  that  reftitude  in  her  fentiments, 
Which  make  us  fay,  though  not  with  the 
created  propriety,  that  inch  a  woman 
has  the  foul  of  a  man.  It  was  not  one 
of  Lucella' s  principles  to  be  afliarriedof 
a  virtuous  inclination.  Scarce  had  CO- 
ree  confefled  to  her  the  choice  of  his 
heart,  when  he  obtained  from  her,  with- 
out evafiori,  a  like  confeflion,  by  way 
of  reply  j  and  their  mutual  inclination 
becoming  more  tender,  in  proportion  as 
it  became  more  confidered,  now  wanted 
-nothing  but  to  be  confecrated  at  the 
altar.  Some  difputesj  concerning  the 
Inheritance  of  Lucella's  hufband  had 
retarded  their  happinefs.  Thefe  difputes 
were  on  the  point  of  being  iettled,  when 
the  letter  from  Coree's  friend  arrived,  to 
tear  him  all  at  once  from  what  he  held 
deareft  in  the  world,  except  his  mother. 
He  repaired  to  the  beauteous  widow's, 
(hewed  her  the  letter  from  his  friend, 
and  alked  her  advice.  *  I  flatter  my- 
felf,'  faid  me,  « that  you  have  no 
need  of  it.  Coavert  your  wealth  into 
mercantile  commodities,  haften  to  the 
relief  of  your  mother,  pay  your  re- 
fpe£ls  to  all  your  friendsj  and  come 
back  again:  my  fortune  awaits  you.  If 
I  die>  my  will  mail  feciire  it  to  you  j 
if  I  live,  infteadof  a  will,  you  know 
what  right  you  will  have  over  it.'  Co- 
ree, ftruck  with  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion, feized  the  hands  of  this  generous 
woman,  and  bathed  them  with  his  tears; 
but  as  he  was  launching  out  in  enco- 
miums on  her,  <  Go,'  faid  ihe  to  him, 
*  you  are  a  child :  entertain  not  the 


*  prejudices  of  Europe.     The  moment 
that  a  woman  does  any  thing  tolera- 
bly handfome,  they  cry  her  up  as  a 
prodigy,  as  if  Nature  had  not  given 
us  a  foul.     Should  you,  in  my  place, 
now>   be  much  pleafed  to  fee  me  in 
aftonifhrnent,  and  viewing  in  you,  as 
a  phenomenon,  the  pure  emotion  of  a 
good  heart?'—'  Pardon  me,'  faid  Co- 

ee,  « 1  ought  to  have  expected  it  j  but 
your  principles,  yotlr  fentiments,  the 
eafe,  thefiniplicity  of  yoilr  virtues,  en- 
chant me:  I  admire  them  without 
being  amazed  at  them.'— -<  Go,  my 
dear,'  faid  Hie  to  him,  faluting  him  ; 
I  am  thine,  fuch  as  God  has  made 
me.  fro  your  duty,  and  return  as 
foon  as  poflible.' 

He  embarks,  and  with  him  he  em* 
barks  all  his  fortune.  The  paflage  was 
pretty  favourable  till  they  came  towards 
the  Canaries ;  but  there  their  VefTel,  pur- 
fued  by  a  corfair  from  Morocco,  was 
obliged  to  feek  for  fafety  in  it's  fails* 
The  corfair  which  chafed  them  was  on 
the  point  of  joining  them  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain, terrified  at  the  danger  of  being 
boarded,was  going  to  ftrike  to  the  pirate. 

*  Oh,  my  dear  mother!'  cried  Coree, 
embracing    the  cafket  in  which  were 
contained  all  his  hopes,  and  then  tear- 
ing his  hair  with  grief  and  rage;  «  No/ 
faid  he,  *  this  barbarous  African  (hall 

*  have  my  heart  firft.'  Then  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  captain,  the  crew,  and 
the  affrighted  paflengers,    *  What !   my 

friends,'  faid  he,  *  fliall  we  furrender 
ourfclves   like  cowards  ?      Shall   we 
fuffer  this  robber  to  carry  us  to  Mo- 
rocco, loaded  with  irons  ;  and  to  fell 
us  like  beafts  ?     Are  We  difarmed  ? 
Are  the  people  on  board  the  enemy's 
mip  invulnerable  ?  or  are  they  braver 
than  we  ?     They  want  to  board  us  } 
let  them  !  what  then  ?  we  fliall  have 
them   the   nearer.'     His    courage  re- 
animated their  fpirits;  and  the  captain, 
embracing  him,  extolled  him  for  having 
fe't  the  example. 

Every  thing  is  now  got  ready  for  de- 
fence ;  the  corfair  boards  them  j  the 
veiTels  dam  againft  each  other;  death 
flies  on  both  fides.  In  a  fhort  time  the 
two  ihips  are  coveied  with  a  cloud  of 
fmoke  and  fire.  The  cannonade  ceafes  j 
day-light  appears,  and  the  fword  fwigles 
out  it's  victims.  Coree,  fabre  in  hand, 
made  a  dreadful  (laughter;  the  inftarit 
he  faw  an  African  throw  himfelf  on 
beard,  he  ran  up  to  him,  and  cleaved 
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him  In  two,  crying  out,  '  Oh,  my  poor 
4  mother  T  His  fury  \vas  as  that  of  the 
lionefs  defending  her  little  ones;  it  was 
the  laft  effort  of  nature  in  defpair  :  and 
the  gentleft,  the  moft  fenfible  heart  that 
ever  exifted,  was  now  become  the  moft 
violent  and  bloody.  The  captain  dif- 
cerned  him  every  where,  his  eye  flafh- 
ing  fire,  and  his  arm  drenched  in  blood. 

*  This  is  not  a  mortal/  faid  he  to  his 
companions;  '  it  is  a  god  who  fights  for 

*  us!'     His  example  kindled  their  cou- 
rage.    He  finds  himfelf  at  length  hand1 
to  hand  with  the  chief  of  the  barbarians. 

*  My  God!1   cried,  he,  *  have  pity  of 

*  my  mother  P  and  at  thefe  words,  with 
a  back-handed  blow,  he  let  out  the  pi- 
rate's  bowels.     From  this  moment  the 
victory  was  decifive :  the  few  who  were 
left  of  the  crew  of  the  coiTair  begged 
their  lives,  and  were  put  in  irons.    Co- 
ree's  veflel,  with  her  booty,  arrives  at 
length  on  the  coaft  of  France  ;  and  this 
worthy  fon,   without  allowing  himfelf 
one    n'ighfs  repofe,    repairs    with   his 
treafure  to  his  unhappy  mother.     He 
finds  her  on    the  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  in  a  ftate  more  dreadful  than  death 
itfelfj  ftripped  of  all  relief,  and  in  the 
care  of  one  man-fervant,  who,  difgufted 
at  fuftering  the  indigence  to  which  ihe 
was  reduced,  paid  her,  with  regret,  the 
laft  duties  of  an  humiliating  pity.    The 
fhaYne  of  her  fituation  had  induced  her 
to  forbid  this  iervant  from   admitting 
any  perfon,  except  the  prieft  and    the 
charitable  phyfician  who  ibmetimes  vi- 
fited  her.     Coree  alks  to  fee  her,  and  is 
refufed. 

'  Tell  my  name,"1  faid  he  ta  the  fer- 
vant.  'And  what  is  your  name?' — 
'  Jemmy.1  The  fervant  approaches 
the  bed*  *  A  ftranger,'  fays  he,  '  alk 

*  to' .fee  you,  Madam." — <  Alas!  and 
'  who  is  this  ft  ranger?' — '  He  fays  that 
'  his  name  is  Jemmy.'     At  this  name 
her  heart  was  fo  violently  agitated,  that 
me'  was  near  expiring.     '  Ah,  my  fon  !' 
laid  me  in  a  faint  voice,  and  lifting  up- 
on him  her  dying  eye- lids.     *  Ah,  my 
'  fbri,  at  what  a  moment  are  you  re- 

*  turned  to   fee  your  mother  J     Your 
'"hand  will  foon  dole  her  eyes.'    What 
was  the  grief  of  this  pious  and  tender 
child,  to  fee  that  mother  whom  he  had 
left  in  the  bofom  of  luxury  and  opulence, 
to   fee  'her  now  in   a  'bed  furrounded 
with  rags,  the  very  defcription  of  which 
would  make  the  (tomach  rife,  if  it  were 
permitted  me  to  give  it.    *  Oh,  my  mo- 


(  ther  P  cried  he,  throwing  himfelf  upott 
this  bed  of  woe:  his  fobs  choaked  hi?' 
voice,  and  the  rivers  of  tears  with  which 
he  bathed  the  bofom  of  his  expiring 
mother,  were  for  a  long  time  the  only 
exprdlion  of  his  grief  and  love.  « Hea- 
'  ven  punifhes  me,'  replied  {he,  *  for 
'  having  loved  too  much  an  unnatural 

*  fon  ;  for  having '     He  interrupt- 
ed her :  'All  is  atoned  for,  my  dear 

*  mother,'    faid    this    virtuous    young 
man;    '  live:  fortune  has   loaded   me 
1  with  her  favours;  I   come    to  pour 
'  them  into  the  lap  of  Nature;  it  is  for 
'  you  that  they  are  given  me.     Live !  I 
<  have  enough  to  make  you  love  life.* — 
c  Ah !  my  dear  child,  if  1   have  any 
'  deftre  to  live,  it  is  to  expiate  my  in- 
'  juftice  ;  it  is  to  love  a  fon  of  whom  I 

*  was  not  worthy ;  a  fon  whom  I  have 

*  deprived  of    his    inheritance.'      At 
thel'e  words  fhe  covered  her  face,  as  un- 
worthy to   fee   the  light.     '  Ah,  Ma- 
'  dam !'    cried  he,    prefling  her  in   his 
arms,  '  deprive  me  not  of  the  fight  of 

*  my  mother.     I  am  come  acrofs  the 
'  leas  to   feck  and  relieve  her  I'     At 
this  inftant  arrive  the  prieft  and   phy- 
fician.      *  See  there,'    faid  me,    «  my 
'  child,  the  only  comforters  that  Hea- 

*  ven  has  left  me:  without  their  charity 
'  I   mould  now  be  no  more.'     Coree- 
embraces  them,    burfting    into   tears. 
'   My  friends  P  fays  he  to  them  j  '  my 

*  benefactors!  what  do  I  not  owe  you  ! 
'  but  for  you  I  mould  no  longer  have 
'  had  a  mother :  go  on,   recal  her  ta 
'  life.     I  am  rich:  I  am  come  to  make 
'  her   happy.      Redouble  your    cares, 

*  your  conlblations,    your  affiftances : 
f  rerrore  her   to  me.'      The  phyfician 
prudently  law  that  this  fituation  was 
too   violent   for   the  lick  lady.     *  Go, 
«  Sir,'  faid  he  to  Coree  j  «  truft  in  our 
'  zeal,  and   think  of  nothing  but  to 
'  provide  her  a  convenient  and  whole- 
'  Ibme  lodging;  to  which  the  lady  mall 

*  this  evening  be  removed.' 

Change  of  air,  proper  nouriflimenr, 
or  rather  the  revolution  created  by  joy, 
and  the  calm  which  fucceeded  it,  ia- 
fenfihlv  re-animated  the  organs  of  life. 
A  profound  chagrin  had  been  the  ground 
of  the  diieafe ;  cohfolation  was  the  re- 
medy. Coree  learned  that  his  unhappy 
brother  had  juft  perifhed  in  mifery.  I 
draw  a  veil  over  the  frightful  pifture  of 
his  death,  which  he  had  but  too  juftly 
merited.  They  kept  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  a  feeling  mother,  who  was  as  yet 

to? 
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too  weak  to  fupport,  without  expiring, 
a  new  attack  of  grief.  She  learned  it 
at  laft,  when  her  health  was  better  efta- 
blifhed.  All  the  wounds  of  her  heart 
were  now  opened  afrem,  and  the  ma- 
ternal tears  trickled  from  her  eyes.  But 
Heaven,  while  it  took  away  from  her  a 
fon  unworthy  of  her  tendernefs,  reltored 
her  one  who  had  merited  it  by  every  fen- 
fible  and  touching  tie  of  nature  and  vir- 
tue. He  confided  to  her  the  defires  of 
his  foul  j  which  were  to  embrace  at 
once  his  mother  and  his  wife.  Ma- 
dam Coree  feized  with  joy  the  oppor- 


tunity of  going  over  with  her  fon  to 
America.  A  city,  filled  with  her  follies 
and  misfortunes,  was  to  her  an  odious 
place  of  refidence;  and  the  moment  in 
which  (he  embarked  reitore4  her  a  new 
life.  Heaven,  which  protects  piety, 
granted  them  a  favourable  paflage.  Lu- 
cella  received  the  mother  of  her  lover 
as  me  would  have  received  her  own. 
Hymen  made  of  theie  lovers  the  happieft 
couple,  and  their  days  ftill  roll  on  in 
that  unalterable  peace,  in  thole  pure 
and  ferene  pleafures,  which  are  the  por- 
tioji  of  virtue. 
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TH E  care  of  a  mother  for  her  chil- 
dren is  of  all  duties  the  moft  re- 
ligioufly  obferved.  This  univerial  fen- 
timent  governs  all  the  paflions  j  it  pre- 
vails even  over  the  love  of  life.  It  ren- 
ders the  fierceft  of  animals  fenfible  and 
gentle,  the  moft  iluggifh  indefatigable, 
the  moft  timid  courageous  to  excefs: 
not  one  of  them  lofes  fight  of  it's  little 
ones,  till  the  moment  that  their  care 
becomes  ufelefs.  We  fee  only  among 
mankind  the  odious  examples  of  a  too 
early  defertion. 

In  the  midft  of  a  world,  where  vice, 
ingenious  to  difguife  itfelf,  takes  a 
thoufand  feducing  forms  ;  it  is  there, 
above  all,  that  the  moft  happy  difpofi- 
tion  requires  to  be  enlightened  without 
ceafmg.  The  more  (helves  there  are, 
and  the  more  they  are  hidden,  the  more 
need  has  the  frail  bark  of  innocence  and 
happinefs  of  a  prudent  pilot.  What 
would  have  been,  for  example,  the  fate 
of  Mifs  Trotine,  if  Heaven  had  net 
made  exprefsly  for  her  a  mother,  who 
was  one  of  ten  thoufand. 

This  refpeclable  widow  had  devoted 
to  the  education  of  an  only  daughter 
the  moft  agreeable  years  of  her  life. 
Thefe  were  her  reflections  at  the  age  of 
five  and  twenty. 

*  I  have  loft  my  huiband,1  faid  me; 
'  I  have  nothing  but  my  daughter  and 

<  myfelf:  mail   I  live  for  myfelf,    or 

<  mall  I  live  for  her  ?  The  world  fmiles 
*  upon  me,  and  pleafes  me  ftill  :  but 
6  if  I  giv«  myfelf  up  to  it,  I  abandon 


my  daughter,  and  hazard  her  happl- 
nefs  and  my  own.  Suppofe  that  a 
life  of  noife  and  diffipation  has  all 
the  charms  that  are  attributed  to  it, 
how  long  may  I  be  able  to  tafte  them? 
How  few  of  my  years,  which  are 
rolling  on,  have  I  to  pafs  in  the 
world  ?  how  many  in  folitude  and 
the  bolbm  of  my  child  ?  The  world, 
which  invites  me  now,  will  diimils 
me  loon  without  pity  $  and  if  my 
daughter  mould  forget  herfelf,  ac» 
cording  to  my  example;  if  (he  is  un- 
happy'.through  my  negligencerwhat 
will  be  my  comfort  ?  Let  me  in  good 
time  add  grace  to  my  retreat  5  let  me 
render  it  as  agreeable  as  it  is  honour- 
able;  and  let  me  facrifice  to  my 
daughter,  who  is  every  thing  to  me, 
that  alien  multitude,  to  whom,  in  a 
fhort  time  I  (hall  be  nothing.'  . 
From  that  moment  this  prudent  mo- 
ther became  the  friend  and  companion 
of  her  daughter.  But  to  obtain  her, 
confidence  was  not  the  work  of  a  day. 

Emily  (that  was  the  young  lady'» 
name)  had  received  from  Nature  a  foul 
fuiceptible  of  the  moft  lively  impr,eijions  j 
and  her  mother,  who  ftudied  it  inceflant- 
ly,  experienced  an  uneafy  joy  on  per- 
ceiving this  fenfibility,   which  does  fo 
much  harm  and  fo  much  good.    *  Hap- 
py,' faid  me  fometimes,  '  happy  the 
hufband  whom  ihe  will  love,  if  he  is 
deferving  of  her   tendernefs ;    if  by 
efteem  and  friendfhip  he  knows  how 
to  render  dear  to  her  the  carts  (lie  (hall 
M  *  <  take 
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take  to  pleafe  him !  but  woe  be  to  him, 
if  he  humbles  and  (hocks  her :  her 
wounded  delicacy  will  be  the  torment 
of  them  both .     I  fee  that  if  a  reproach 
efcapes  even  me,  a  flight  complaint 
which  (he  has  not  merited,  tears  of 
grief  trickle  from  her  eyes  j  her  droop- 
ing heart  is  difpiritecL     Nothing  is 
eafier  than  to  foothe  her,  nothing  eafier 
than  to  frighten  her/ 
Temperate  as  was  the  life  of  Madam 
Bu  Troene,  it  was  however  conformable 
to  her  condition,  and  relative  to  the  de- 
fign  (he  had  of  inftructing  herfelf  at 
leifure  in  the  choice  of  a  hufband  worthy 
of  Emily.  A  crowd  of  admirers,  caught 
with  the  charms  of  the  daughter,  paid, 
according  to  cuftom,  affiduous  court  to 
the  mother.     Of  this  number  was  the 
tvlarquis  DeVerglan,  who,  to  his  own 
misfortune,  was  endowed  with  a  very 
handfome  figure.     His  glafs  and  the 
ladies  had  fo  often  told  him  fo,  that  he 
could  not  but  believe  it.     He  liftened  to 
them  with  pleafure,  contemplated  him- 
felf  with  delight,  fmiled  upon  him  fell, 
and  was  eternally  finging  his  own  praifes. 
Nothing  could  be  objected  to  his  polite- 
Tiefsj  but  it  was  fo  cold,   and  fo  flight, 
in  comparifon  to  the  attentions  with 
which  he  honoured  himfelf,  that  one 
might  clearly  perceive  that  he  poflefled 
the  firft  place  in  his  own  efteem.     He 
would  have  had,  without  thinking  on 
them,  all  the  graces  of  Nature:  he  1'poil- 
tA  them  all  by  affecling  them.     In  re- 
gard to  understanding,  he  wanted  only 
juftnefs,  or  rather  reflection.     Nobody 
would  have  talked  better  than  he,  if  he 
bad  known  what  he  was  going  to  fay  j 
but  it  was  his  firft  care  to  be  of  an  opi- 
nion contrary  to  that  of  another.    Right 
or  wrong  was  all  one  to  him  j  he  was 
fure  of  dazzling,  of  feducing,  of  per- 
fuading   to  whatever  he  would.      He 
knew  by  heart  all  that  little  toilette  chit- 
chat, all  thofe  pretty  things  which  mean 
nothing.     He  was  thoroughly  verfed  in 
all  the  love-anecdotes  of  the  city  and 
court :  who  was  the  gallant  of  yefter- 
day,  who  of  to-day,  who  of  the  mor- 
row, and  how  many  times  in  the  year 
fuch  and  fuch  a  lady  had  changed  her 
admirers.    He  even  knew  a  certain  per- 
Ibn  who  had  refufed  to  be  upon  the  lift, 
and  who  would  have  fupplalUed  all  his 
rivals,  if  he  had  chofen  to  give  himfei^ 
the  trouble. 

This  young  coxcomb  was  the  fon  of 
an  old  friend  of  M.  Du  Troene,  and 


the  widow  fpoke  of  him  to  her  daughter 
with  a  kind  of  companion.  '  It  is  a, 
(  pity,'  faid  (he,  «  that  they  fpoil  this 
'  young  man  !  He  is  of  a  good  family, 
'  and  might  have  fucceeded.'  He  had 
already  fucceeded  but  too  well  in  the 
heart  of  Emily.  That  which  is  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  a  mother,  is  not 
always  fo  in  the  eyes  of  a  daughter. 
Youth  is  indulgent  to  youth  j  and  there 
are  fuch  things  as  beautiful  defects. 

Verglan,  on  his  fide,  thought  Emily 
tolerably  handfome,  only  a  little  too 
plain  and  fimple ;  but  that  might  be  cor- 
rected. He  took  but  very  little  care  tQ 
pleafe  her;  but  when  the  firft  impreffion 
is  made,  everything  contributes  to  fink 
it  deeper.  The  very  diffipation  of  this 
young  fop  was  a  new  attraction  to  Emi- 
ly, as  it  threatened  her  with  the  danger 
ot  lofmg  hrmj  and  nothing  haftens,  fa 
much  as  jealoufy,the  progrefs  of  a  grow- 
ing  love. 

In  giving  an  account  of  his  life  to 
Madam  Du  Troene,  Verglan  reprefent- 
ed  himfelf  (as  to  be  fure  he  ought)  the 
molt  defirable  man  in  the  world. 

Madam  Du  Troene  dropped  a  hint 
concerning  modefty:  but  he  protefted 
that  nobody  was  lefs  vain  than  himfelf; 
that  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was 
not  for  his  own  fake  that  they  fought 
him ;  that  his  birth  did  a  great  deal,  and 
that  he  owed  the  reft  to  his  wit  and 
figure,  qualities  which  he  had  not  given 
himfelf,  and  which  he  was  far  from  be- 
ing proud  of. 

The  more  pleafure  Emily  felt  in  fee- 
ing and  hearing  him,  the  more  care  (he 
took  to  conceal  it.  A  reproach  from 
her  mother  would  have  touched  her  to 
the  heart}  and  this  delicate  fenfibility 
rendered  her  fearful  to  excefs. 

In  the  mean  time,  Emily's  charms, 
with  which  Verglan  was  fo  faintly  touch- 
ed,  had  inspired  the  difcreet  and  modeft 
Belzors  with  the  tendered  paffion.  A 
juft  way  of  thinking,  and  an  upright 
heart,  formed  the  bafis  of  his  character. 
His  agreeable  and  open  figure  was  ftill 
more  ennobled  by  the  high  idea  that  was 
conceived  of  his  foul  j  for  we  are  na- 
turally difpofed  to  feek,  and  believe  that 
we  difcover,  in  the  features  of  a  man, 
what  we  know  to  be  in  his  heart. 

Belzors,  in  whom  nature  had  been 
directed  to  virtue  from  his  infancy,  en- 
joyed the  inerHmable  advantage  of  be- 
ing able  to  give  himfelf  up  to  it  without 
precaution  and  constraint.  Decency,! 
honefty^ 
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lienefty,  candour,  a  franknefs  which 
gains  confidence,  together  with  a  feveri- 
ty  of  manners  which  creates  refpe£l,  had 
in  him  the  free  eafe  of  habit.  An  ene- 
my to  vice,  without  pride  j  indulgent  to 
follies,  without  contracting  any  5  com- 
plying .with  innocent  cuftoms  j  incor- 
ruptible by  bad  examples  }  he  fwam  up- 
on the  torrent  of  the  world  j  beloved, 
refpefted,  even  by  thofe  to  whom  his  lite 
was  a  reproach,  and  to  whom  the  pub- 
lick  efteeni  delighted  to  oppofe  it,  in 
order  to  humble  their  pride. 

Madam  Du  Troene,  charmed  with  the 
character  of  this  young  man,  had  fecret- 
ly  pitched  upon  him  as  the  mod  de- 
ferving  hufband  me  could  give  her 
daughter.  She  was  inexhauftible  in  his 
commendations}  and  while  Emily  ap- 
plauded with  the  modefty  of  her  age, 
Madam  Du  Troene  miftook  the  ingenu- 
ous and  agreeable  air  which  her  daugh- 
ter afiumed  towards  him :  for,  as  the 
efteem  with  which  Belzors  infpired  her 
was  not  mingled  with  any  fentiment  that 
(he  needed  to  conceal,  Emily  was  quite 
at  her  eafe, 

It  were  to  be  wimed,  that  (he  had  been 
as  free  and  as  tranquil  with  the  dan- 
gerous Verglan  j  though  the  painful  (i- 
tuation  into  which  his  prefence  caft  her, 
had  in  good  meafure  the  appearance  of 
ipleen.  If  Madam  Du  Troene  fpoke  in 
commendation  of  him,  Emily  looked 
down,  and  kept  filence.  *  You  do  not 
*  feem  to  me,  daughter,*  faid  Madam 
Du  Troene,  *  to  relifh  thole  light  and 
'  mining  graces,  on  which  the  world 
'  lays  fo  much  ftrefs.' — '  I  know  no- 
'  thing  at  all  of  them !'  faid  Emjly, 
bluming.  The  good  mother  concealed 
tier  joy:  (he  thought  (he  faw  the  plain 
and  modeft  virtues  of  Belzors  triumph- 
ing in  Emily's  heart  over  the  little  bril- 
liant vices  of  Verglan,  and  thofe  of  his 
character}  till  an  accident,  flight  in  ap- 
pearance, but  ftriking  to  an  attentive  and 
difcerning  mother,  drew  her  out  of  this 
jllufion. 

One  of  Emily's  accomplimments  was 
drawing.  She  had  choien  the  delinea- 
tion of  flowers,  as  the  moft  fuitable  to 
her  age :  for  what  can  be  more  natural 
than  to  fee  a  rofe  blow  beneath  the  hand 
of  beauty!  Verglan,  by  a  tafte  fome- 
what  refembling  her's,  was  paflionately 
fond  of  flowers  j  and  he  never  appeared 
without  a  nofegay,  the  prettied  in  the 
world. 

pne  day  Madam  Du  Troene's  eyes 


were  thrown  cafually  on  Verglan's  nofe* 
gay.  The  day  after,  (he  perceived  that 
Emily,  perhaps  without  thinking  of  it, 
was  drawing  the  flowers  of  it.  It  was 
natural  enough,  that  the  flowers  (he  had 
feen  the  evening  before  (hould  be  (till 
prefent  to  her  imagination,  and  come, 
as  it  were,  of  their  own  accord,  to  offer 
themfelves  to  her  pencil  ;  but  that  which 
was  not  quite  fo  natural,  was  the  air  of 
enthufiafm  which  (he  betrayed  in  draw- 
ing them.  Her  eyes  fparkled  with  the 
fire  of  genius  j  her  mouth  fmiled  arno- 
roufly  at  every  ftroke  of  the  pencil,  and 
a  colour  more  animated  than  that  of  the 
flowers  which  flie  was  endeavouring  to 
delineate,  diffufed  itfelf  over  her  cheeks. 

*  Are  you  pleafed  with  the  execution  ?* 
faid  the  mother  to  her  carelefsly.     *  It 

*  is  impoflible,'  replied  Emily,  '  to  re- 

*  prefent  Nature  well,  when  we  have 
'  her  not  before  our  eyes.'     It  was  cer- 
tain, however,  that  (he  had  never  copied 
her  more  faithfully. 

Some  few  days  after,  Verglan  came 
again  with  new  flowers.  Madam  Du 
Troene,  without  any  particularity,  ob- 
ferved  them,  one  after  another;  and,  in 
Emily's  next  leflbn,  Verglan's  noiegay 
was  drawn  again.  The  good  mother 
continued  her  obfervations,  and  every 
trial  confirmingherfufpicions,  redoubled 
her  vneafmefs.  *  After  all,1  faid  (he, 

*  I  am  alarmed  perhaps  at  fomewhat 
'  very  innocent.     Let  me  fee,  however, 

*  if  (he  has  any  meaning  in  all  this.' 
The  (luilies  and  accompii(hnients  of 

Emily  were  a  fecret  to  her  mother's  ac- 
quaintance. As  (he  had  only  intended 
to  make  her  relifli  folitude,  and  prefervc 
her  imagination  from  the  dangers  of 
meditation,  and  the  tedioufnefs  of  idle- 
neis  j  Madam  Du  Troene  derived  nei- 
ther to  herfelf  nor  daughter  the  lead 
vanity  from  thofe  talents  which  (he  had 
cultivated  with  fo  much  care.  But  one 
day  when  they  were  alone  with  Belzors, 
and  the  converfation  turned  on  the  great 
advantage  of  employing  and  amufmg 
one's  felf  j  *  My  daughter,'  faid  Ma- 
dam Du  Troene,  '  has  created  herfelf 
'  an  amuCement,  which  (he  reliflies  more 
'  and  more.  I  want  to  have  you  fee 

<  fome  of  her  dcfigns.'     Emily  opened 
her  port-folio  j  and  Belzors,  charmed, 
was  never  weary  of  admiration  of  her 
performances.     '  How  foft  and  pure,* 
laid  he,  '  are  the  pleafures  of  innocence! 
'  In  vain  does  vice  torment  itfelf,  it 

<  will  never  tafte  the  like.     Is  it  not 

'  true, 
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true,  Madam,  that  the  hour  of  labour 
pafles  away  quick  ?  And  yet  you  have 
fixed  it ;  fee  it  here  retraced  and  pro- 
duced anew  to  your  eyes.     Time  is 
never  loll  but  to  the  idle.'     Madam 
Du  Tioe'ne  liftened  with  a  fecret  com- 
placency.    Emily  thought  his  obferva- 
tions  very  fenfible,  but  was  not  in  the 
leaft  touched  by  them. 

Some  days  after,  Verglan  came  to  fee 
them.  '  Do  you  know,  Sir/  fays  Ma- 
dam Du  Troene,  *  that  my  daughter  has 

*  received  the  higheft  encomiums  from 

*  Belrors  on  her  talent  for  drawing !    I 

*  want  your  opinion  of  it.*     Emily,  in 
confufion,   blufhed,  Lefitated,  faid  that 
ihe  had  nothing  finifhed  by  her,  and 
befeeched  her  mother  to  wait   till  me 
ihould  have  Ibme  piece  fit  to  be  feen. 
She  did  not  doubt  but  her  mother  was 
laying  a  fnare  for  her.     «  Since  there  is 

a  myftery  in  this,  there  is  allb  a  de- 
fign,1  faid  this  difcerning  mother  wi  th- 
is herfelf:  «  Ihe  is  afraid  that-Verglaa 
may  know  his  own  flowers,  and  pene- 
trate into  the  fecret  motive  of  the  plea- 
fare  which  (he  has  taken  in  drawing 
them.  My  daughter  loves  this  young 
fop  3  my  fears  were  but  two  well 
founded.1 

Madam  Du  Troene,  folicited  on  all 
fides,  excufed  herfelf  ftill  on  account  of 
Emily's  youth,  and  the  refolution  me 
had  taken  not  to  conftrain  her  in  her 
choice.  However,  this  choice  alarmed 
her.  '  My  daughter,'  faid  me,  '  is 
going  to  prefer  Verglan;  there  is,  at 
leaft,  room  to  think  fo:  and  this 
young  man  has  every  quality  that  can 
render  a  woman  unhappy.  If  I  de- 
clare my  will  to  Emily,  if  I  only  fuf- 
fer  her  to  have  the  flighted  perception 
of  it,  (he  will  make  it  a  law  to  iv;b- 
fcribe  to  it  without  murmuring;  ihe 
will  marry  a  man  whom  me  does 
not  love,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
man  me  loves  will  haunt  her  even  in 
the  arms  of  another.  I  know  her  foul  j 
fhe  will  become  the  viftim  of  her  duty. 
But  fhall  I  ordain  this  grievous  facri- 
fice?  God  forbid!  No:  let  her  own 
inclination  decide  it;  but  I  may  di- 
rect her  inclination  by  enlightening 
it,  and  that  is  the  only  lawful  ufe  of 
the  authority  that  is  given  me.  I  am 
certain  of  the  goodnefs  of  hcnrr,  of  the 
jwltnefs  of  my  daughter's  fenrimentsj 
let  me  fuppiy,  by  the  light  natural  to 
rny  years,  the  inexperience  of  her's ; 
let  hei  iee  by  htr  mother's  eye*,  and 


'  fancy,  if  poflible,  that  ihe  confult$ 
'  only  her  own  inclination.' 

Every  time  that  Verglan  and  Belzors 
met  together  at  Madam  Du  Troene's, 
flie  turned  the  converfation  on  the  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  and  maxims,  of  theworld. 
She  encouraged  con  tradition ;  and  with- 
out taking  any  fide,  gave  their  difpofi- 
tions  room  todiiplay  themfelves.  Thofe 
little  adventures  with  which  fociety  a- 
bounds,  and  which  entertain  the  idle 
curiofity  of  the  circles  at  Paris,  moft 
commonly  furniflied  matter  for  their 
reflections.  Verglan,  light,  decifive, 
and  lively,  was  constantly  on  the  fide  of 
the  faihion.  Belzors,  in  a  modeller 
tone,  conftantly.  defended  the  caufe  of 
morality  with  a  noble  freedom. 

The  arrangement  of  Count  D'Aube- 
rive  with  his  ludy  was  at  that  time  the 
town-talk.  It  was  laid,  that  after  a 
pretty  brifk  quarrel,  and  bitter  com- 
plaints on  both  fides,  on  the  fubje&  of 
their  mutual  infidelity,  they  agreed,  that 
they  owed  each  other  nothing;  that  they 
had  concluded  by  laughing  at  the  folly 
of  being  jealous  without  loving  j  that 
D'Auberive  had  confented  to  fee  the 
Chevalier  De  Clange  make  love  to  his 
wife ;  and  that  me  had  promifed,  on  her 
fide,  to  receive  with  the  greateft  polite- 
nefs  the  Marchionefs  De  Talbe,  to 
whom  D'Auberive  paid  his  court;  that 
the  peace  had  been  ratified  by  a  fupper, 
and  that  two  couple  of  lovers  never 
maintained  a  better  underilanding  with 
each  other. 

At  this  recital  Verglan  cried  out,  that 
nothing  was  wiler.  *  They  talk  of  the 
good  old  times,'  faid  he ;  «  let  them 
produce  an  inftance  of  the  manners  ot 
our  forefathers  comparable  to  this. 
Formerly  an  inftance  of  infidelity  let 
a  family  in  flames;  they  fhut  up,  they 
beat  their  wives.  If  the  hufband 
made  ufe  of  the  liberty  that  was  re- 
ferved  to  him,  his  fad  and  faithful  half 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  injury, 
and  vent  her  mosns  at  home,  as  in  an 
obfcure  priibn.  If  fhe  imitated  her 
wr.ndering  hufband,  it  was  with  ter- 
rible riiks.  Nothing  lefs  than  her  lover's 
and  her  own  life  were  at  itake.  They 
had  the  folly  to  attach  trie  honour  of  the 
man  to  the  virtue  of  his  wife ;  and  the 
hufband,  who  was  not  the  lei's  a  fine 
gentleman  for  intriguing  elfewhere 
himfclf,  became  the  ridiculous  object 
of  publick  contempt  on  the  firft  falfe 
fteu  of  his  laJy.  Upon  honour,  1  do 
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f  not  conceive  how,  in  thefe  barbarous 
'  ages,  they  had  the  courage  to  marry. 
'  The  bands  of  Hymen  were  then  down- 

*  right  chains.    Now-a-days,,  complai- 

*  fance,   freedom,    peace,  reign  in  the 

*  boibm  of  families.     If  the   marred 
'  pair  love  one  another,    fo   much  the 

*  better ;    they  live  together,   they   are 

*  happy.     If  they  ceafe  to  love,  they 

*  tell  it  like  well- bred  perfons,  and  dif- 

*  penfe  with  each  other's  promife  of  fide- 

*  lity.     They  give  over  being  lovers, 

*  and  become  friends.     Thefe  are  what 

*  I  call  focial  manners,  free  and  ealy. 
4  This  makes  one  long  to  be  married.7 
•—  *  You  find  it  then  quite  eafy,'  laid 
Madam  Du  Troene,  <  fora  wife  to  be 
'  the  confidante  of  her  hufband,  and 
'  for  him  to  be  the  complaifant  friend 

*  of  his  wife  ?' — •*  To  be  lure;  provided 

*  it  be  mutual.     Is  it  not  juft  to  grant 

*  our  confidence  to  thole  who  honour 

*  us  with  their's,  and  to  render   each 
«  other  by  turns  the  offices  of  friend- 
'  mip  ?   Can  a  man  have  a  better  friend 

*  than  his  wife,  or  the  wife  a  furer  and 

<  more  intimate   friend  than  her  huf- 
«  band  ?     With  whom  (hall  we  be  free, 
'  if  not  with  the  jjerfon,    who,    from 

*  iituation,  is  one  with  us  ?  And  when 
«  unfortunately  we  rlo  longer  find  any 
'  pleafure  at  home,  what  can  be  better 

*  than  to  feek  it  abroad,  to  return  each 
«  at  their  own  time,    without  jealoufy 
«  and  reftraint  r 

(  Nothing  is  more  pleafant,'  faid  Bel- 
2ors,  '  than  this  new  method  ;  but  you 
4  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  ground  to 
«  go  over  before  we  can  relfm  it.  In 

*  the  fir  ft  place,  we  muft  give  up  all 

*  love    for  ourielves,    wife,   and   chil- 

*  dren ;  we  muft  be  able  to  accuftom 
'  ourleives  to  confider,  without  repug- 

*  nance,  as  being  one  half  of  one's  {'elf, 

*  fomebody  whom  we  defpiie  fufficient- 

*  ly,  to  deliver  up '     «  Well,'  re- 
plied Verglan,  *  what  but  mere  preju- 
'  dices  are  all  thefe  fcrupies  !  what  hin- 
4  ders  us  from  efteeming  one  another, 
'  if  it  be  fettled  that  there  is  no  longer 
'  any  fcandal  in  it  ?' — c  When  that  is 
«  fettled,'  faid  Belzors,  «  all  the  ties  of 

*  fociety   are  broken.     The  inviolable 

*  fanclity  of  the  marriage-tie  forms  the 

*  fan&ity  of  all  the  ties  of  nature.   Re- 

*  member,  my  friend,  that  if  there  are 

*  no  longer  any  facred  duties   for  the 

<  parents,  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
'  for  the  children.  All  thefe  conditions 

*  depend  on  each  other,   Family  quar- 


rels were  violent  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  j  but  the  mal's  of  morals  was 
found,  and  the  wound  foon  doled  up 
again.  At  prefent  it  is  a  languifhing 
body,  wafting  by  a  flow  poifon.  On 
the  other  fide,  my  dear  Verglan,  we 
have  not  now  the  idea  of  thofe  pure 
and  intimate  pleafures  which  the  mar- 
ried pair  felt  amidft  their  family  ;  nor 
of  that  union  which  formed  the  de- 
light of  their  youth,  and  the  confola- 
tion  of  their  advanced  years.  Now- 
a-days,  when  a  mother  is  afflicted  at 
the  diffipations  of  her  fon,  or  a  fa- 
ther overwhelmed  with  any  rcverfe  of 
fortune,  are  they  a  refuge  or  fupport 
to  each  other?  They  are  obliged  to 
unbofom  their  grief  abroad  j  and  the 
confolation  of  Grangers  is  very  weak 
indeed.' 

'  You  talk  like  an  oracle,  my  fage 
Belzors, 'faid  Verglan;  '  but  who  has 
told  you  that  two  married  perfons 
would  not  do  beft  to  love,  and  to  be 
faithful  to  each  other  all  their  lives  ? 
I  am  only,  if  unfortunately  this  mu- 
tual liking  mould  ceafe,  for  their 
confoling  each  other,  and  fettling 
matters  amicably,  without  forbidding 
thofe  who  may  have  loved  reciprocal- 
ly from  the  times  of  our  fathers,  to 
love  on  Mill,  if  their  hi: art  inclines 
them  to  it.' — {  Aye,'  faid  Madam  Du 
>o<-ne,  '  what  is  there  to  hinder  th?m  ?' 
— *  What  is  there  to  hinder  them,  M  i- 
dam  !'  replied  Bol/ors.  4  Cuftom, 
example,  the  bon  ton,  the  facility  of 
living,  without  fhame,  according  to 
their  liking.  Vergltm  will  agree,  that 
the  life  led  in  the  world  is  agreeable ; 
and  change  is  naturally  pleafing  :  our 
very  wraknefs  invites  us  to  it.  Who, 
then,  will  refill  this  inclination,  i£they 
take  off  the  curb  of  morality  ?'— 
I  !  I  take  off  nothing,'  faid  Verglan, 
but  I  am  for  every  body's  living 
according  to  their  liking  ;  and  I  very 
much  approve,  of  the  courfe  that 
D'Auberive  and  his  lady  have  taken 
to  overlook  on  both  fides  what  are 
called  injuries.  If  they  are  fatisfied, 
every  body  elfe  ous;ht  to  be  fo  too.' 

As  he  finifhed  thefe  laft 'words,   a 

fervant  announced  theMarqbis  D'Au- 

berive.  *  Ah,  Mnrquis  !  you  come  very 

opportunely,'  laid  Verglan :  «  teil  us, 

pr'ythee,  if  yom  ftoi  y  be  tme.    They 

fay  that  your  lady  forgives  you  your 

rhubarb,  and  that  you  pafs  by   her 

fenna.1—  «  P(ha  J   what  fluff!'   faid 

D'Au- 
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D'Auberive  to  him  carelefsly.  '  I  have 
«  maintained  that  nothing  was  more  rea- 
«  fonable ;  but  Belzors  there  condemns 

*  you   without  appeal.'  —  *  Why  fo, 
«  pray  ?  Would  not  he  have  done  as 

*  much  ?   My  wife  is  young  and  hand- 

*  fome  :  a  coquette  j  that  is  quite  evi- 
«  dent.     At   the  bottom,    however,  \l 
f  believe  her  to  be  very  virtuous ;  but 

*  though  (he  mould  err  a  little,  juftice 

*  ought   to   take   place.     I  conceive, 

*  however,  that  a  perfon  more  jealous 
«  than  myfelf  may  condemn  me ;  but 
4  what  aitoni  flies  me  is,  that  Belzors 
'  (hould  be  the  firft.     I  have  hitherto 
<  received  nothing  but  commendations. 
«  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  my  pro- 
«  ceeding ;  and  all  the  world  felicitate 
«  me  upon  it  as  on  fomething  marvel  - 

*  lous.     It  looks   as  if  they  did   not 
«  think  I  had  underftanding  enough  to 
'  take  a  reafonable  ftep.  Upon  honour, 
'  I  am  quite  confounded  at  the  com- 

*  pliments  I  receive  on  it.     As  to  the 

*  rigid  gentlemen,  I  honour  them  fuf- 
«  ficiently  j  but  I  live  for  myfelf.    Let 

*  every  one  do  as  much,  and  the  hap- 

*  pieft  will    always   be  the  wifeft/ — 
c  Well,  how  is  the  Marchionefs  ?'  faid 
Madam  Du  Troe'ne  to  him,  with  a  de- 
fign  of  changing  the  fubjecl.     '  Won- 
'  derfully  well,  Madam  ;    we  fupped 

*  together  laft  night,  and  I  never  law 
'  her  in  fuch  good-humour.'—*  I  will 

*  lay  a  wager,'  fays  Verglan,  that  you 
'  will  take    her    again    ibme  day.'-— 

*  Faith,  very  pofllbly:  for  but  yefter- 
«  day,  when  we  got  up  from  table,  I 
'  caught  myfeif  faying  tender  things  to 
«  her.' 

This  firft  experiment  made  the  moft 
lively  impreflion  on  Emily's  underftand- 
ing.    Her  mother,    who  perceived   it, 
gave  free  couife  to  her  reflections  j  but 
in  order  to  put  her  into  the  way,  *  It  is 
wonderful,'    faid    (he,    '  how  much 
opinions  depend  upon  tempers.  Here, 
now,  thefe  two  young  men,  educated 
with  the  fame  care,  both  endued  with 
the  fame  principles  of  honefty  and  vir- 
tue j  obferve,  however,  how  they  dif- 
fer from   one  another !  and  each  of 
them  believes  he  is  in  the  right.1  Emi- 
ly's heart  did  it's  beft  to  excufe  in  Ver- 
glan the  fault  of  having  defended  the 
manners  of  the  age.  «  With  what  levi- 
«  ty,'  faid  (he,  «  do  they  treat  modefty 


«  and  fidelity !  how  they  fport  wit 

*  is  moft  facred  in  nature !   and  Ver- 
'  glan  gives  into  thefe  irregularities ! 
«  Why  has  he  not  the  foul  of  Belzors! 

Some  time  after,  Emily  and  her  mo* 
ther,  being  at  the  play,  Belzors  and 
Verglan  prefented  themfelves  at  their 
box,  and  Madame  Du  Troe'ne  invited 
them  both  to  take  their  feats  there.  The 
play  was  Ines*.  The  fcene  of  the  chil- 
dren gave  Verglan  an  opportunity  of  ut- 
tering fome  bans  mots,  which  he  put  off 
as  excellent  criticifms.  Belzors,  with- 
out liftening  to  him,  melted  into  tears, 
and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  it.  His 
rival  rallied  him  on  his  weaknefs. 
'  What,'  faid  he  to  him,  '  do  children 
'  make  you  cry  ?' — *  And  what  would 
«  you  have  me  be  affected  by  ?'  faid 
Belzors.  '  Yes,  I  confefs,  I  never  hear 

*  without    much    emotion   the  tender 

*  names  of  father  and  mother }  the  pa- 
'  thos  of  Nature  penetrates  me  j.  even  the 
'  moft  touching  love  interefts  me,  moves 

*  me  much  lefs.'   Ines  was  followed  by 
Nanine-f- :  and  when  they  came  to  the 
cataftrophe,  «  Oh  !  faid  Verglan,  « that 

*  is  carrying  the  jeft  too  far  :  let  Dol- 
'  ban  love  this  little  wench,  with  all 

*  my  heart ;  but  to  marry  her,  I  think, 
'  is  rather  too  much.'  —  *  It  is  a  folly, 
1  perhaps,'  replied  Belzors;  '  but  I  feel 

*  myfelf  capable  of  it  i  when  virtue  and 
«  beauty  are  united,  I  cannot]  anfwer 
'  for  my  difcretion.'     Not  one  of  their 
obfervations  efcapedMadamDu  Troe'ne  j 
Emily,  ftill  more  attentive,  bluflied  at 
the  advantage  which  Belzors  had  over 
his  rival.    After  the  play,  they  faw  the 
Chevalier  D'Olcet  pafs  by  in  weepers. 
'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Che- 
c  valier  ?'  faid  Verglan  to  him  with  an 
air  ot  gaiety.     '  An  old  uncle,'  replies 
D'Olcet,  *  who  has  been  fo  kind  as  to 
'  leave  me  ten  theufand  crowns  a  year** 
— *  Ten  thoufand  crowns  !  I  give  you 

*  joy.     This  uncle  was  a  brave  old  fel- 
«  low.    Ten  thoufand  crowns  I  charm- 

*  ing."    Belzors,  embracing  him  in  his 
turn,  faid  to  him,  *  Chevalier,  I  con- 
'  dole  with  you  on  his  death  :  I  know 

*  that  you  think  too  juftly  to  conceive 
«  any  unnatural  joy  on  the  ocCafion.'— 

*  He  has  long  been  as  a  father  tq  me/ 
faid  the  chevalier,  confounded   at  the 
pleafant  air  he  had  afiumed  j    *  but  he 
«  was  fo  old,  you  know  P— <  That  ie> 
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*  a  caufe  for  patience,'  replied  Belzors 
mildly,  *  but  not  for  confolation.  A 
good  relation  is  the  beft  of  friends  ; 
and  the  riches  he  has  left  you  are  not 
equal  to  the  value  of  fuch  a  one.'— 
An  old  uncle  is  but  a  dull  kind  of 
Friend,'  laid  Verglan;  '  and  it  is  a 
rule,  that  every  one  muft  live  in  his 
turn.  Young  folks  would  be  much 
to  be  pitied,  if  old  fellows  were  im- 
mortal/ Belzors  changed  the  Jdif- 
courfe,  in  order  to  fpare  Verglan  an  hu- 
miliating reply.  At  every  ftroke  of  this 
contraft,  Emily's  heait  was  cruelly 
torn.  Madam  Du  Troene  law  with  joy 
the  refpectful  and  fenfible  air  me  a  (Turned 
towards  Belzors,  and  the  cold  and  cha- 
grined air  with  which  Hie  replied  to 
Verglan's  compliments  ;  but  in  order  to 
bring  about  another  trial,  flie  invited 
them  both  to  fupper. 

They  played  at  cards.     Verglan  and 
Belzors  had  a  tete-a-tete  at  tu&rack. 
Verglan  liked  nothing  but  high  play  j 
Belzors  would  play  for  as  little  as  you 
pleafed.  The  party  was  interefting.  Ma- 
demoifelle  Du  Troeene  was  of  the  num- 
ber of  lookers-on  ;  and  the  Good  Mo- 
ther,   in  making  her  own  party,  kept 
an  eye  upon  her  daughter,  to  read  in 
her  countenance  what  parted  in  her  heart. 
Fortune  favoured  Belzors;  Emily,  dif- 
pleafed  as   (he  was  with  Verglan,  had 
too  good  a  heart  not  to  fuffer,  on  feeing 
him  engaged  in  a  ferious  lofs.     The 
young  coxcomb  could  no  longer  con- 
tain himfelf ;  he  grew  angry,  he  dou- 
bled the  game,  and,  before  fupper,  he 
was  on  the  pointof  playing  upon  honour. 
IJl-humour  had  feized  him  :  he  did  his 
utmoft  to  be  merry ;  but  the  alteration 
of  his  countenance  banifliedall  joy.    He 
perceived  himfelf  that  they  pitied  him, 
and   that  they  did  not  laugh   at  feme 
pleafantries   he  endeavoured   to   throw 
outj  he  was  humbled,  and  indignation 
would  have  taken  place,  if  they  had  not 
quitted  the  table.     Belzors,  whom  nei- 
ther his  own  good-luck,  nor  the  chagrin 
of  his  rival,  had  moved,  was  eaiy  and 
modeft,   according    to   cultom.     They 
fat  down  again  to  play.     Madam  Du 
Troene,  who  had  rimmed  her  own  par- 
ty, came  to  be  prefent  at  this,  extreme- 
ly uneajfy  at  the  iflue  it  m.ight  have,  but 
defirous  that  it  might  make  it's  imprei- 
fvon  on  the  foul  of  Emily.     The  fuccefs 
exceeded  her  expectation  :  Verglan  loft 
more  than  he  had  to  pay  ;  his  trembling 
hand  and  pale  cgunteoance  exprefied  the 


trouble  he  wanted  to  conceal.  Belzors, 
with  an  unbounded  complaifance,  gave 
him  as  many  opportunities  of  revenging 
himfelf,  as  he  thought  proper  j  and 
when,  by  doubling  the  game,  he  had 
1  offered  Verglan  to  get  off  for  a  rea- 
fonable  fumj  c  If  you  pleafe,'  faid  he, 

*  we  will  ftop  here  :  I  think  I  may  fair- 
'  ly   win  as  much  as  I  was  refolved  to 
'  lofe.'     So  much  moderation  and  dif- 
cretion  excited  a  murmur  of  applaufe 
in    the  company.     Verglan  alone  ap- 
peared infenftbleto  it,  and  faid,  on  get- 
ting up,  with  an  air  of  difdain,  « It  was 
'  not  worth  the  trouble  of  playing  fo 

*  long  for/ 

Emily  did  not  fleep  that  night,  fo  vio- 
lently was  her  foul  agitated  with  what  me 
had  juft  feen  and  heard,  «  What  a  dif- 
«  ference  !'  faid  (he,  *  and  by  what  ca- 
'  price  is  it  that  I  muft  figh  at  having 
'  been  enlightened  ?  Ought  not  the  fe- 

*  duftion  to  ceafe,  as  foon  as  we  per- 
'  ceive  that  we  are  feduced  ?     I  admire 
'  one,  and  love  the  other.  t  What  is  this 
'  mifunderftanding  between   the  heart 
'  and  the  reafon,  which  makes  us  ftill 
'  hold    dear  that    which  we  ceafe   to 
'  efteem  ?' 

In  the  morning,  (lie  appeared,  accord- 
ing to  cuftom,  at  her  mother's  levee. 
«  You  feem  itrangely  altered,*  faid 
Madam  Du  Troene.  '  Yes,  Madam, 

*  I  am  very  much  fo.'— '  What,  have 
'  not  you  flept  well  !' — <  Very   little,' 
faid  (he,  with  a  figh.     'You  muft  en- 
'  deavour,  however,  to  look  handfome  ; 
'  for  I  am  going  to  take  you  this  morn- 
'  ing    to   the    Thuilleries,    where   all 
'  Paris  is  to  be  arTembled.     I  ufed  to 
'  lament  that  the  fined  garden  in  the 

*  world    was  abandoned  :    I   am   very 
'  glad  it  is  come  into  fafhion  again.' 

Verglan  failed  not  to  repair  there, 
and  Madam  Du  Troene  retained  him 
about  her.  The  view  of  this  walk  had 
the  air  of  enchantment.  A  thoufanj 
beauties,  in  all  the  gaiety  of  drefs,  were 
featcd  round  the  bafon,  whofe  fides  are 
decorated  by  fculpture.  The  iuperb 
walk  which  this  bafon  crowns,  was 
filled  with^  young  nymphs;  who,  by 
their  charm's  and  accomplishments,  at- 
tracted the  de fires  after  their  fteps. 
Verglan  knew  them  all,  and  fmiled 
upon  them,  following  them  with  his 
eyes.  *  This  here,'  faid  he,  '  is  Fa- 

*  time.     Nothing  is  more   tender  and 
«  fenfible :  (he  lives  like  an  angel  with 
'  Cleon  j  he  has  given  her  twenty  thou- 

N  «  (and 
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<  fand  crowns  in  fix  months  ;  they  love 
«  like  two  turtles.   That  there  is  the  ce- 

*  lebrated   Corinna :    her  houfe  is  the 

*  temple  of  luxury;    her  {uppers   the 
«  molt  brilliant  in  Paris;  (he  does  the 
'  honours  of  them  with  a  grace  that  en- 
'  -  chants  us .   Do  you  fee  that  fair  beau  - 
«  ty  who  looks  fo  modeft,  and  whofe 

*  glances  wander  languifhingly  on  eve- 
«  ry  fide  ?     She  has  three  lovers,  each 
«  of  whom  natters  himfelf,  that  he  a- 
'  lone  is  the  happy  man.     It  is  a  plea- 
'  fure    to  fee   her  amidft  her  adorers, 

<  diftributing    flight   favours  to  each, 
'  and  perfuading  each,  in  their  turns, 
'  that  (he  jilts   their  rivals.     She  is  a 
'  model  of  coquetry,  and  nobody  de- 

<  ceives  a  fet  of  lovers  with  fornuch  ad- 

<  drefs  and  fprightlinefs.     She  will  go 
'  a  great  way  on  my  word,  and  I  have 

<  told  her  fo.' — '  You  are  in  her  confi- 

*  dence,  then  ?'  faid  MadamDuTroene. 

*  Oh,  yes,  they  do  not  difemble  with 

<  me  :  they  know  me  ;  they  know  very 
'  well,   that  they  cannot  impofe  upon 
(  me.' — <Andyou,Belzois,'faidMadam 
Du  Troe'ne  to  the  fenfible  and  ^virtuous 
young  man,  who  had  joined,  *  are  you 
«  initiated  in  thefe  myfteries  ?' — '  No, 
'  Madam  :  I  can  believe  that  all  that  is 

*  very  amufing  j  but  the  charm  makes 

*  the  danger.'  MadamDuTroene  obfer- 
edthat  the  modeft  women  received,  with 
a  cold  and  refeived  air,  the  fmiling  and 
familiar  lalute  ot  Verglan,  while  they  re- 
turned with  an  air  of  efteem  and  friend - 
(hip  the  refpeftful  falutation  of  Belzors. 
She  rallied  Verglan  on  this  diftin&ion, 
in  order  to  make  Emily   perceive  it. 
'   It  is  true,'  faid  he,    '  Madam,  that 
'  they  behave  rigidly  to  me  in  publick  j 

*  but  tete-a-tetft  tney  make  mt  amends 
«  for  it.' 

On  her  return  home  with  them,  (he 
received  a  vifit  from  Eleonora,  a  young 
widow  of  uncommon  beauty.  Eleonora 
fpoke  of  the  misfortune  (he  had  fuftain- 
ed  in  lofmg  a  defcrving  hufband  j  (he 
fpoke  of  it  with  io  much  lenlibility,  can- 
dour, and  grace,  that  Madam  Du  Tro- 
cne,  Emily,  and  Behors,  liftened  to 
her  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  *  To  a 
'  young,  handfome  woman,'1  faid  Verg- 
lan, in  a  gay  tone,  '  a  hufband  is  a 

*  trifling  lofs,  and  eafy  to  be  repaired.' 
— '  Not  to  me,  Sir,'  replied  the  tender 
and  modeft  Eleonora  ;  *  a  hufband  who 
'  honoured  a  wife  of  my  age  with  his 

*  efteem  and  his  confidence,  and  whofe 
'  delicate  love  never  was  tainted  either 


*  by  fears  cr  jealoufy,  or  the  negligences 

*  of  habitude,  is  not  one  of  thofe  whom 
'  we  can  ealily  replace.'—*  He  had,  I 
'  take  it  for  granted,    a  fine  perfon?' 
faid  Verglan.     <  No,    Sir,  but  his  foul 
1  was  beautiful.'—'  A  beautiful  foul!* 
replied  Verglan,  with  a  difdainful  air : 

*  a  beautiful  foul !    He  was  young  at 
1  leaft?' — 'Not  at  all;  he  was  of  an 
'  age  wherein  we  are  affected  when  we 
'  have  any  occafion  to  be  fo.'— •'  But  if 
'  he  was  neither  young  nor  handfome, 

*  I  do  not  fee  why  you  mould  afflict 
'  yourfelf.     Confidence,  efteem,  hand- 
'  fome  treatment,  attend  of  courfe  an 
'  amiable  woman  j  nothing  of  that  kind 
'  could  have  been  wanting  to  you.  Be- 
'  lieve  me,  Madam,  the  effential  point 
'  is  to  fuit  yourfelf,  as  to  age  and  fi- 
'  gure ;  to   unite  the  Graces  with  the 
'  Loves  j  in  one  word,  to  marry  a  hand- 
'  fome  man,  or  to  preferve  your  liberty/ 
— <  Your   advice  is  very  gallant,'  re- 
plied Eleonora ;  '  but  unfortunately  it 

*  is   mifplaced.'— '  There   is  a   pretty 
'  prude  !'  faid  Verglan,  as  foon  as  /he 
was    gone.     *  Prudery,    Sir  1'    replied 
Mad:rm  Du  Troe'ne,  '  is  an  exaggerated 
'  copy  of  prudence  and  reafon ;  and  I 

*  fee  nothing  in  Eleonora  but  what  is 
'  plain  and  natural.'—'  For  my  part/ 
(aid  Belzors,  I  think  her  as  refpeclable 

*  as  me  is  handfome.' — « RefpecY.  her, 
'  Sir!  refpec"l  her!'  refumed  Verglan, 
with  vivacity, '  who  hinders  you  ?     She 
'  is  the  only  perfon  can  take  it  ill.'— • 
'  Do  you   know,'  interrupted  Madam 
Du  Troe'ne,  '  who  could  confole  Eleo- 
'  nora  ?     Such  a  man  as  Belzors  j  and 

*  if  I  were  the  confidante  that  he  con- 
'  fulted  to  his  choice,  I  would  ^erfuade 

*  him  to  think  of  her.* — '  You  do  me 

*  great  honour,  Madam,'  faid  Belzors, 
colouring,    *   but  Eleonora  deferves  a 

*  heart  that  is  difengaged,  and  unhap- 
'  pily  mine  is  not  fo.'     At  thefe  words 
he  took  his  leave,  quite  confounded  with 
the  difmifikm  which  he  thought  he  had 
received.     *  For,  in  fhort,' faid  he,  cto 
'  invite  me  herleif  to  pay  my  addrefles 
'  to  Eieonora,  is  not  that  giving  me 
'  notice  to  renounce  Emily  ?      Alas  * 
'  how  little  my  heart  is  known  to  her  !* 
Verglan,    who  i  took  it   in    the    fame 
fenle,  affetled  to  pity   his  rival.      He 
fpoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  honefteft  men 
in  the  world.     *  It  is  a  pity  he  is  fo 
'  gloomy,'  faid  he,  with  a  tone  of  cora- 
pafiionj  *  that  is  all  they  get  by  their 

*  virtue;  they  grow  tirefome,  and  are 

*  difinUfcd/ 


THE   GOOD   MOTHER. 


«  difmifled/  Madam  Du  Troene,  with- 
out explaining  herfelf,  affured  him  that 
fhe  had  not  intended  faying  any  thing 
diibbliging  to  a  man  for  whom  fhe  had 
a  moft  particular  efteem  and  regard.  In 
the  mean  time,  Emily  fat  with  down- 
caft  eyes,  and  her  blufhes  betrayed  the 
agitation  of  her  foul.  Verglan,  not 
doubting  but  this  confufion  was  an 
emotion  of  joy,  retired  in  triumph,  and 
the  day  following  wrote  her  a  billet 
conceived  in  thefe  terms. 

«  XT'  O  U  muft  have  thought  me  very 
jL  '  romantick,  beautiful  Emily, 
in  having  fo  long  fpoke  to  you  only 
by  my  eyes !  Do  not  accufe  me  of 
an  unjuft diffidence:  I  have  read  your 
heart,  and  if  I  had  only  that  to  con- 
fult,  I  fhould  be  very  fure  of  it's  an- 
fwer. But  you  depend  on  a  mother, 
and  mothers  have  their  caprices.  Hap- 
pily your  mother  loves  you,  and  her 
affection  has  enlightened  her  choice. 
The  difmiflion  of  Belzors  apprizes 
me  that  fhe  has  determined;  but  your 
confent  ought  to  precede  her's  :  I  wait 
it  with  the  moft  tender  impatience,  and 
the  molt  violent  love/ 

Emily  opened  thisbillct  without  know- 
ing whence  it  came:  fhe  was  as  much 
offended  as  furprized  at  it,  and  without 
hefitation  communicated  it  to  her  mo- 
ther. f  I  take  very  kindly  of  you/  faid 
Madam  Du  Troene,  « this  mark  of  your 
'  friendfhip;  but  I  owe  you  in  my 
'  turn  confidence  for  confidence.  Bel- 
'  zors  has  writ  to  me ;  read  his  letter/ 
Emily  obeyed  and  read. 

'  MADAM, 

*  T  Honour  the  virtue,  I  admire  the 
JL  *  beauty,  I  do  juftice  to  Eleono- 
ra;  but  has  Heaven  favoured  only 
her  ?  And  after  having  adored  in 
your  image  every  thing  that  Heaven 
has  made  moft  affecting,  do  you 
think  me  in  a  condition  to  follow  the 
counfel  which  you  have  given  me  ?  I 
will  not  fay  to  you  how  cruel  it  is  ; 
my  refpecl  ftifles  my  complaints.  If 
I  have  not  the  name,  I  have  at  leaft 
the  ftntiments  of  your  fon,  and  that 
character  cannot  be  effaced/ 

Emily  could  not  finifh  without  the 
moft  lively  emotion.  Her  mother  pie- 


tended  not  to  perceive  it,  and  faid  to 
her,  *  There  now,  child,  /  indeed  muft 
«  anfwer  thefe  two  rivals  j  but  you  muft 
'  dictate  my  anfwers.'— '  I,  Madam  1* 
— '  Who  elfe  ?  Is  it  I  whom  they 

*  demand  in  marriage  ?  Is  it  my  heart 
'  that  I  am  to  confult  ?' — «  Ah,  Ma- 
'  dam  !  is  not  your  will  mine  ?    Have 

*  not  you  the  right  to  difpofe  of  me?* 
— *  You  are  very  good,  my  dear  j   but 
'  as  your  own  happinefs  is  concerned, 

,  *  it  is  jurt  that  you  fhould  decide  on  it. 

*  Thefe  young  men  are  both  well  born; 
'  their  condition   and  fortunes   nearly 

*  the  fame :  fee  which  comes  up  neareft 
«  to  the  idea  you  have  formed  of  a  good 

*  hufband.     Let  us  keep  him,  and  dif- 

*  mils  the  other.'    Emily,  Itruck,  kifled 
her  mother's  hands,    and   bathed  them 

'  with  her  tears.  *  Compleat  your  good- 
'  nefs,'  faid  me  to  her,  «  by  enlighten- 
'  ing  me  in  my  choice  :  the  more  im- 

*  portant  it  is,  the  more  need  have  I 
'  for  your  advice  to  determine  it.    The 

*  hufband     whom    my    mother    mail 

*  chufe  for  me  mall  be  dear  to  me  j  my 
'  heart  dares  promife  that.' — <  No,  my 
«  dear,  there  is  no  loving  out  of  mere 

*  duty,  and  you  know  better  than  my- 

*  felf  the  man  who  is  likely  to  make 

*  you  happy.     If  you  are  not  fo,  I  will 

*  confole  you  :    I  would   readily   fhare 

*  your  ibrrows,  but  I  would  not  be  the 
'  caufe  of  them.     Come,  I  take  pen  in 
'  hand,  I  am  going  to  write;  you  need 
'  but  to  dictate.'     Imagine  the  trouble, 
the  confufion,  the  moving  iltuation  bf 
Emily.     Trembling  by  the  fide  of  this 
tender  mother,  one  hand  on  her  eyes,  and 
the  other  on  her  heart,    fhe  efiayed  in 
vain  to  obey  her  j  her  voice  expired  on 
her  lips.     «  Well,'  faid  the  good  mo- 
ther, «  to  which  of  the  two  are  we  to 
4  return  an  anfwer  ?     Make  an  end,  or 

*  I  fliall  grow  impatient.'-—'  To  Ver- 

*  glan,'  faid  Emily,  with  a  feeble  and 
faultering  voice.     *  To  Verglan  j  be  it 

*  fo  :  what  mall  I  fay  to  him  ?' 

"  It  is  impofiible,  Sir,  that  a  mail, 
"  fo  necefTary  to  fociety  as  yourfelf, 
"  mould  renounce  it  to  live  in  the  bo- 
"  fom  of  his  family.  My  Emily  has 
"  not  qualities  fufticient  to  indemnify 
*'  you  for  the  faci  ifices  which  flie  would 
11  require.  Continue  to  embellim  the 
"  world  ;  for  it  is  for  that  you  are 
"  made."—1  Is  this  all  ?'— <  Yes,  Ma- 

*  dam.' — '  And  to  Belzors  j  what  fliall 

*  we  fay  to  him  ?'    Emily  continued  to 

N  ^  diaate 
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di6tate  with  fomewhat  more  confidence. 
* '  To  deem  you  worthy  of  a  woman  as 
*{  virtuous  as  handfome,  was  not,  Sir, 
«'  to  forbid  you  to  make  a  choice  which 
'*  interefts  me  as  much  as  it  does  me 
"  honourj  it  was  even  to  encourage 
tf  you.  Your  modefty  has  reverfed 
"  things,  and  you  have  been  unjuft 
"  both  to  yourfelf  and  to  me.  Come, 
*'  and  learn  to  judge  better  of  the  in- 
"  tentions  of  a  Good  Mother.  I  difpofe 
"  of  the  heart  of  my  daughter,  and  I 
41  efteem  none  in  the  world  more  than 
««  yourfelf." 


MORAL    TALES. 


c  Come  hither,  my  child,  that  I  mty 

*  embrace  you,'  cried  Madam  Du  Tro- 
e'ne ;    *  you  fulfil  the  wimes  of  your 
«  mother,  and  you  could  not  have  faid 
«  better,  though  you  had  confulted  my 

*  heart.' 

Belzors  haftened  to  them  quite  befide 
himfelf  with  joy.  Never  was  marriage 
more  applauded,  more  fortunate.  Bel- 
zors' affection  was  divided  between 
Emily  and  her  mother  j  and  it  was  a 
moot  point  among  the  world,  which  of 
the  two  he  loved  moil. 


THE  SHEPHERDESS  OF   THE   ALPS. 


IN  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  not  far 
from  the  road  from  Brian9on  to 
JVlodena,  is  a  folitaiy  valley,  the  fight 
of  which  infpires  travellers  with  a  pleaf- 
ing  melancholy.  Three  little  hills  in 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  which  are 
fcattereJ,  at  a  great  diftance  from  each 
other,  Ibme  fliepherds  huts,  torrents 
that  fall  from  the  mountains,  clumps 
of  trees  here  and  there,  paftures  always 
green,  form  the  ornament  of  this  rural 
place. 

The  Marchionefs  ofFonrofe  was  re- 
turning from  France  to  Italy  with  her 
hufband.  The  axle-tree  of  their  car- 
riage broke  j  and  as  the  day  was  on  the 
decline,  they  were  obliged  to  feek  in 
this  valley  for  fome  fhelter  to  pals  the 
night.  As  they  advanced  towards  one 
of  the  huts,  they  faw  a  flock  going  that 
way,  conducled  by  a  mepherdefs  whofe 
gaitaftoniflied  them.  They  drew  nearer, 
and  heard  a  heavenly  voice,  whofe  plain- 
tive and  moving  accents  made  the  echoes 
groan. 

'How  the  fetting  fun  (till  glitters 
'  with  a  gentle  light !  It  is  thus,'  faid 
fhe,  «  that  at  the  end  of  a  painful  race, 
'  the  exhaufted  foul  departs  to  grow 
<  young  again  in  the  pure  fource  of  im- 
'  mortality.  But,  alas!  how  diftant  is 
'  the  period,  and  how  long  is  life  !'  On 
faying  thcfe  words,  the  mepherdefs  re- 
tired, with  her  head  inclined  j  but  the 
negligence  of  her  attitude  feemed  to  give 
Itill  more  noblenefs  and  majeliy  to  her 
pcribn  and  deportment. 


Struck  with  what  they  faw,  and  ftill 
more  with  what  they  had  juft  heard,  the 
Marquis  and  Marchionefs  of  Fonrofe 
redoubled  their  pace,  in.  order  to  over- 
take the  fliepherdefs  whom  they  ad- 
mired. But  what  was  their  furprize, 
when  under  the  plaineft  head-drefs,  be- 
neath the  mod  humble  garb,  they  faw 
all  the  graces,  all  the  beauties  united  I 
f  Child,'  faid  the  marchionefs  to  her, 
on  feeing  that  (he  avoided  them,  '  fear 

*  nothing  ;   we  are  travellers,  whom  an 
<  accident  obliges  to  feek  fhelter  in  thefe 

*  huts  till  the  day  :  will  you  befo  good 

*  as  to  be  our  guide  ?'— •<  I  pity  you, 

*  Madam/  faid  the  mepherdefs  to  her, 
looking  down  and  blufhing  ;  '  thefe  huts 
'  are  inhabited  by  poor  wretches,  and 
'  you  will  be  very  ill  lodged.'—  *  You 
'  lodge  there,  without  doubt,  yourfelf,* 
replied  the   marchionefs ;    '  and  I  can 
'  eafily  endure,  for  one  night,  the  incon- 
'  veniencies  which  you  iuffer  always.* 
— '  I  am   formed   for   that,'    faid  the 
mepherdefs,  with  a  modefly  that  charm- 
ed them.     '  No,  furely,'  faid  the  Mar- 
quis De  Fonrofe,  who  could  no  longer 
diflemble  the  emotion  fiie  had  caufed  in 
him  ;  *  no,  you  are  not  formed  to  fuffer; 

*  and  Fortune    is  very  unjuft!     Is  it 
'  poflible,  lovely  damfel,  that  fo  many 

*  charms  are  buried  in  this  defart,  un- 
«  der  that    habit  ?'  —  «  Fortune,  Sir  T 
replied  Adelaide,  (this  was  the  name  of 
the  mepherdefs  j)  '  Fortune  is  not  cruel 
«  but  when  flie  takes  from  us  that  which 
<  ihe  has  given  us.     My  condition  bias 

«  it's 


THE    SHEPHERDESS    OF    THE    ALPS. 


it's  pleafures  for  one  who  knows  no 
other  ;  and  cu(tom  creates  wants  for 
you,  which  (hepherds  do  not  know/ 
-c  That  may  be,'  faid  the  marquis, 
with  refpecl:  to  thofe  whom  Heaven 
has  placed  from  their  birth  in  this 
obfcure  condition  ;  but  you,  aftonilh- 
ing  damfel,  you  whom  I  admire,  you 
who  enchant  me,  you  were  never  born 
what  you  now  are  ;  that  air,  that  gait, 
that  voice,  that  language,  every  thing 
betrays  you.  But  two  words  which 
you  have  juft  now  fpoken,  proclaim 
a  cultivated  underftanding,  a  noble 
foul.  Proceed;  teach  us  what  mis- 
fortune can  have  reduced  you  to  this 
ftrange  abafement/ — *  For  a  man  iu 
misfortune,1  replied  Adelaide,  '  there 
are  a  thoufand  ways  to  extricate  him- 
felfj  for  a  woman,  you  know,  there 
is  no  other  honeft  refource  than  fervi- 
tude,  and  the  choice  of  matters.  They 
do  well,  in  my  opinion,  who  prefer 
the  good.  You  are  now  going  to  fee 
mine  j  you  will  be  charmed  with  the 
innocence  of  their  lives,  the  candour, 
the  fimplicity,  the  probity  of  their 
manners.' 

While  flie  talked  thus,  they  arrived 
at  the  hut.  It  was  feparated  by  a  par- 
tition from  the  fold  into  which  this  in- 
cognita drove  her  fheep,  telling  them 
over  with  the  mod  ferious  attention,  and 
without  deigning  to  take  any  farther 
notice  of  the  travellers,  who  contem- 
plated her.  An  old  man  and  his  wife, 
fuch  as  Philemon  and  Baucis  are  de- 
fcribed  to  us,  came  forth  to  meet  their 
guefts,  with  that  village-honefty  which 
recals  the  golden  age  to  our  minds. 

*  We  have  nothing  to  offer  you,'  faid 
the  good  woman,  *  but  frefli  itraw  for 

*  a  bedj  milk,  fruit,  and  rye-bread  for 
'  your  food ;  but  the  little  that  Heaven 

*  gives  us,  we  will  mod  heartily  (hare 
'  with  you.'  The  travellers,  on  entering 
the  hut,  were  furprized  at  the  air  of  regu- 
larity which  every  thing  breathed  there. 
The  table  was  one  fingle  plank  of  wal- 
nut-tree highly  polimed :  they  law  them- 
felves  in  the  enamel  of  the  earthen  veflels 
defigned  for  their  milk.     Every  thing 
prefented  the  image  of  chearful  poverty, 
and  of  the  firft  wants  of  nature  agreeably 
fatisfad.     «  It  is  our  dear  daughter,' 
faid  the  good  woman,  <  who  takes  up- 
'  on  her  the  management  of  our  houle. 
'  In  the  morning, before  her  flock  ramble 
'  far  into  the  country,  and  while  they 

*  begin  to  graze  round  the  houfe  on  the 


grafs  covered  with  dew,  (he  wafhes, 
cleans,  and  fets  every  thing  in  order, 
with  a  dexterity  that  charms  us/— 
What!'  faid  the  marchionefs,  '  is  this 
(hepherdefs  your  daughter?' — «  Ah, 
Madam,  would  to  Heaven  /he  were!* 

ried  the  good  old  woman  j  *  it  is  my 
heart  that  calls  her  fo,  for  I  have  a 
mother's  love  for  her:  but  I  am  not 
fo  happy  as  to  have  borne  her;  we 
are  not  worthy  to  have  given  her 
birth.'—'  Who  is  (he  then?  Whence 
comes  (he?  and  what  misfortune  has 
reduced  her  to  fuch  a  condition  ?'— - 
All  that  is  unknown  to  us.  It  is 
now  four  years  fmce  (lie  came  in  the 
habit  of  a  female  peafant  to  offer  her- 
felf  to  keep  our  flocks ;  we  would 
have  taken  her  for  nothing,  fo  much 
had  her  good  look  and  plealing  manner 
won  upon  our  hearts.  We  doubted 
her  being  born  a  villager;  but  our 
queftions  afflicted  her,  and  we  thought 
it  our  duty  to  abftain  from  them. 
This  refpeft  has  but  augmented  in 
proportion  ag  we  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  her  foul ;  but  the 
more  we  would  humble  ourfelves  to 
her,  the  more  (he  humbles  herielf  to  us. 
Never  had  daughter  more  attention 
for  her  father  and  mother,  nor  offici- 
oufnefs  more  tender.  She  cannot  obey 
us,  becaufe  we  are  far  from  com- 
manding her;  but  it  feems  as  if  (lie 
law  through  us,  and  every  thing  that 
we  can  wifh  is  done,  before  we  per- 
ceive that  (he  thinks  of  it.  She  is  an 
angel  come  down  among  us  to  comfort 
our  old  age/ — '  And  what  is  (he  do- 
ing now  in  the  fold  ?'  demanded  the 

marchionefs.  *  Giving  the  flock  frefh 
litter;  drawing  the  milk  from  the 
ewes  and  (he- goats.  This  milk,  preffed 
out  by  her  hand,  feems  to  become  the 
more  delicate  for  it.  I,  who  go  and 
fell  it  in  the  town,  cannot  ferve  it  faft 
enough.  They  think  it  delicious. 
The  dear  child  employsherfelf,  while 
me  is  watching  the  flock,  in  works  of 
ftraw  and  ofier,  which  are  admired  by 
all.  Every  thing  becomes  valuable 
beneath  her  fingers.  You  fee,  Ma- 
dam/ continued  the  good  old  woman, 
you  fee  here  the  image  of  an  eafy  and 
quiet  life :  it  is  (he  that  procures  it  to 
us.  This  heavenly  daughter  is  never 
employed  but  to  make  us  happy/— 
Is  (he  happy  herfelf?'  demanded  the 

Marquis  De  Fonrofe.    *  She  endeavours 

<  to  pei  fuade  us  fo/  replied  the  old  man  j 

«  but 
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but  I  have  frequently  obferved  to  my 
wife,  that  at  her  return  from  the  paf- 
ture,  fhe  had  her  eyes  bedewed  with 
tears,  and  the  moft  afflicted  air  in  the 
world.  The  moment  flie  fees  us,  fhe 
affecls  to  fmile:  but  we  fee  plainly 
that  me  has  fome  grief  that  confumes 
her.  We  dare  not  afk  her  what  it  is.' 
-'  Ah,  Madam!1  faid  the  old  woman, 
how  I  fuffer  for  this  child,  when  me 
perfifts  in  leading  out  her  flocks  to 
pafture  in  fpite  of  rain  and  froil ! 
Many  a  time  have  I  thrown  rayfeif  on 
my  knees,  in  order  to  prevail  with  her 
to  let  me  go  in  her  (lead ;  but  I  never 
could  prevail  on  her.  She  goes  out 
at  fun-rife,  and  returns  in  the  evening 
benumbed  with  cold.  "  Judge,  now," 
fays  flie  to  me,  "  whether  I  would 
;  fufFer  you  to  quit  your  fire-fide,  and 
*'  expofe  yourfelf  at  your  age  to  the  ri- 
*'  gours  of  the  leafon.  I  am  fcarce 
"  able  towithftand  it  myfelfV  Nevtr- 

*  kfs,  me  brings  home  under  her  arm 
4  the  wood  with  which  we  warm  our- 
'  felvesj  and  when  I  complain  of  the 

*  fatigue   the    gives    herfelf,    "  Have 
**  done,  have  done,  m)  good  mother, 
«'  it  is  by  exercife  that  I  keep  myieif 
*{  from  cold:  labour  is  made  for  my 
*c  age."     In  fhort,  Madam,  me  is  as 
1  good  as  flie  is  handfome,  and  my  huf- 
'  band  and  I  never  fpeak  of  her  but 

*  with  tears  in  our  eves.' — «  And  if  flie 

*  fhould  be  taken  from  you  ?'  faid  the 
marchionefs.     '  We  fhould  lofe/  inter- 
rupted the  old  man,  *  all  that  we  hold 
'  deareft  in  the  world  j  but  if  flie  her- 

*  felfwas  to  be  the  happier  for  it,  we 
'  would  die  happy  in  that  confolation." 
— *  Oh,  aye!  *  replied  the  old  woman, 
{bedding  tears ;    *  Heaven  grant  her  a 

*  fortune  worthy  of  her,  if  it  be  pof- 

*  fjble !  It  was  my  hope,  that  that  hand, 

*  fo  dear  to  me,  would  have  clofed  my 

*  eyes,  for  I  love  her  more  than  my 
<-  life.'     Her  arrival  broke  off  their  dif- 
courfe. 

She  appeared  with  a  pail  of  milk  in 
one  hand,  a  balket  of  fruit  in  the  other  j 
and  after  faluting  them  with  an  inef- 
fahje  grace,  fhe  directed  her  attention  to 
the  care  of  the  family,  as  if  nobody  cb- 
ferved  her.  «  You  give  yourfelf  a  great 

*  deal  of  trouble,  my  dear  child,1  faid  the 
marchionefs.     *  I  endeavour,  Madam,' 
replied  fhe,  <  to  fulfil  the  intention  of 

*  thofe  I  itrve,  who  are  defirous  of  en- 
«  tertaining  you  in  the  beft  manner  they 
«  are  able.  You  will  have/  continued  flie, 


fpreadingover  the  table  acoarfe  but  very 

white  cloth* '  you  will  have  a  frugal  and 

rural  repaft:  this  bread  is  not  thewhiteft 

in  the  world,  but  it  taftes  pretty  well; 

the  eggs  are  frefh,  the  milk  is  goodj 

and  the  fruits,  which  I  have  juft  now 

gathered,  arefuch  as  thefeafon  affords.' 

The  diligence,  the  attention,  the  noble 

and  becoming  grace  with  which   this 

wonderful  fhepherdefs  paid  them  all  the 

duties  of  hoipitality ;   the   refpeft  fhe 

flicwed  for  her  maitrr  and  miltrefs,  whe*- 

ther  fhe  fpoke  to  them,  or  whether  fhe 

fought  to  read  in  their  eyes  what  they 

wanted  her  to  do ;  vdl  thefe  things  filled 

the  Marquis  anc!  -Marchionefs  of  Fon- 

rofe  with  aftonlfhment  and  admiration. 

As  loon  as  they  were  lai ;  -down  on  the 

bed  of  frefh  ftraw  \vhich  t':*  e  ihepherdefs 

had  prepared  for  them   hmcif,  '  Our 

*  adventure  has  the  air  of  a  prodigy/ 
faid  they  one  to  anotnerj  l  we  muft 

*  clear  up  this  myiteryj  we  muft  carry 

*  away  this  child  along  with  us.1  - 

At  break  of  day,  one  ot  the  men,  who 
had  been  up  all  night  mending  their 
carriage,  came  to  inform  them  that  it 
was  thoroughly  repaire'd.  Madam  De 
Fonrofe,  before  fhe  fet  out,  ordered  the 
fliepherdefs  to  be  called  to  her.  «  With- 
out wanting  to  pry,'  faid  fhe,  *  into 
the  fecret  of  your  birth,  and  the  caufe 
of  your  misfortune  j  all  that  I  fee,  all 
that  I  hear,  interefts  me  in  your  fa- 
vour. I  fee  that  your  fpirit  has  raifed 
you  above  ill  fortune ;  and  that  you 
have  fuited  your  fentirnents  to  your 
prefent  condition  :  your  charms  and 
your  virtues  render  it  refpe6lable,  but 
yet  it  is  unworthy  of  you.  I  have  it 
in  my  power,  amiable  (tranger,  to  pro- 
cure you  a  happier  lotj  my  huiband's 
intentions  agree  entirely  with  mine. 
I  have  a  coniiderable  eftate  at  Turin: 
I  want  a  friend  of  my  own  fex,  and  I 
fliall  think  I  bear  away  from  this 
place  an  invaluable  treafure,  if  you 
will  accompany  me.  Separate  from 
the  propofal,  from  the  fuit  I  now 
make  you,  all  notion  of  fervitude :  I 
do  not  think  you  made  for  that  con- 
dition j  but  though  my  prepofleffions 
in  your  favour  ihould  deceive  me,  I 
had  rather  rat fe  you  above  your  birth, 
than  leave  you  beneath  it.  I  repeat  to 
you,  it  is  a  friend  of  my  own  fex  that 
I  want  to  attach  to  me.  For  the  reft, 
be  under  no  concern  for  the  fate  of 
thefe  good  people :  there  is  nothing 
which  -I  .would  not  do  to  make  them 
4  amends 
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amends  for  your  lofs ;  at  leaft  they 
(hall  have  wherewith  to  fpend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  happily,  accord- 
ing to  their  condition}  and  it  is  from 
your  hand  that  they  (hall  receive  the 
benefits   I  intend   them/     The   old 
folks,  who  were  prefent  at  this  difcourfe, 
kilfmg  the  hands  of  the  marchionefs,  and 
throwing  themielves  at  her  feet,  begged 
the  young  incognita  to  accept  of  thefe 
generous  oifers :  they  reprefented  to  her 
•with  tears,  that  they  were  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave  ;  that  (he  had  no  other  con- 
iblation  than  to  make  them  happy  in 
their  old  age  j  and  that  at  their  death, 
when  left  to  berfelf,   their  habitation 
would  become  a  dreadful  folitude.  The 
ihepherdefs,  embracing  them,  mingled 
her   tears  with    their' s  j    (he   returned 
thanks  to  the  Marquis  and  Marchionefs 
f  of  Fonrofe   for  their  goodnels,  with  a 
'  fenfibility  that  made  her  (till  more  beau- 
tiful.     «  I  cannot,'  laid  (he,  <  accept 
of  your  courtelies.  Heaven  has  mark- 
ed out  my  place,  and  it's  will  is  ac- 
complimed  5  but  your  goodnefs  has 
made  impreffions  on  my  foul  which 
will  never  be  effaced.   The  refpeclable 
name  of  Fonrofe  (hall  ever  be  prefent 
to  my  imagination.     I  have  but  one 
favour  more  to  a(k  you,'   (aid  (he, 
)lu(hing,  and  looking  down  ;  *  that  is, 
to  be  ib  good  as  to  bury  this  adven- 
ture in  eternal  filence,  and  to  leave  the 
world  for  ever  ignorant  of  the  lot  of 

*  an  unknown  wretch,  who  wants  to 

*  live  and  die  in  oblivion.'     The  Mar- 
quis and  Marchionefs  of  Fonrofe,  moved 
with  pity  and  grief,  redoubled  a  thou- 
fand  times  their  inftances:  (lie  was  im- 
movable, and  the  old  people,  the  tra- 
vellers, and  the  (hepherdefs,  feparated 
with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

During  the  journey,  the  marquis  and 
his  lady  were  taken  up  with  nothing  but 
this  adventure.  They  thought  they  had 
been  in  a  dream.  Their  imaginations 
being  filled  with  this  kind  of  romance, 
they  arrive  at  Turin.  It  may  eafily 
be  imagined  that  they  did  not  keep  fi- 
lence,  and  this  was  an  inexhaultible 
fubje6l  for  reflections  and  conjectures. 
The  young  Fonrofe,  being  prefent  at 
thefe  dilcourfes,  loft  not  one  circum- 
Itance.  He  was  at  that  age  wherein  the 
imagination  is  moft  lively,  and  the  heart 
moft  fufceptiblej  but  he  was  one  of 
thofe  characters  whofe  fenfibility  dif- 
plays  not  itielf  outwardly,  and  who  are 
io  much  the  more  violently  agitated, 


when  they  are  fo  at  all,  as  the  fentiment 
which  affec"ls  them  does  not  weaken  it* 
felf  by  any  fortof  dimpation.     All  that 
Fonrofe  hears  (aid  of  the  charms,  vir- 
tues, and  misfortunes  of  the  (hepherdefs 
of  Savoy,  kindles  in  his  foul  the  moft 
ardent  defire  of  feeing  her.     He  forms 
to  himfelf  an  image  of  her,  which  is  al- 
ways prefent  to  him.     He  compares  her 
to  every  thing  that  he  fees,  and  every 
thing  that  he  fees  vaniflies  before  her. 
But  the  more  his  impatience  redoubles, 
the  more  care  he  takes  to  conceal  it. 
Turin  becomes  odious  to  him.     The 
valley,  which  conceals  from  the  world 
it's  brigfcteftornament,  attracts  his  whole 
foul.  It  is  there  that  happinefs  waits  him. 
But  if  his  projecl  is  known,  he  forefees 
the  greateit  obftacles :   they  will  never 
con  Cent  to  the  journey  he  meditates  j   it 
is  the  folly  of  a  young  man,  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  they  will  be  appre- 
henfiveof;  the  (hepherdefs  herfelf,  af- 
frighted at  his  pnrluits,  will  not  fail  to 
withdraw  heri'elf  from  them  j  he  lofes 
her,  if  he  (hould  be  known.     After  all 
thefe  reflections,  which  employed   his 
thoughts  for  three  months,  he  takes  a 
refolution  to  quit  every  thing  for  her 
fake  j  to  go,  under  the  habit  of  a  (liep- 
herd,  to  ftck  her  in  her  folitude,  and  to 
die  there,  or  draw  her  out  of  it. 

He  disappears;  they  fee  him  no  more. 
His  parents  become  alarmed  at  his  ab- 
fence  :  their  fear  increafes  every  day  j 
their  expectations  difappointed  throw 
the  whole  family  into  affli6bon  j  the 
fruitlellhefs  of  their  enquiries  compleats 
their  defpair;  a  duel,  an  aifaflination, 
every  thing  that  is  moft  unfortunate, 
prefents  itielf  to  their  imagination;  and 
thde  unhappy  parents  ended  their  re. 
fearches  by  lamenting  the  death  of  their 
(on,  their  only  hope.  While  his  fami- 
ly are  in  mourning,  Fonrofe,  under  the 
habit  of  a  (hephetd,  prefents  himfelf  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  adjoining 
to  the  vallies,  which  they  had  but  too 
well  defcribed  to  him.  His  ambition  is 
accomplifhed:  they  truft  him  with  the 
care  of  their  flocks. 

The  firft  day  after  his  arrival,  he  left 
them  to  wander  at  random,  folely  atten- 
tive to  difcover  the  places  to  which  the 
(hepherdefs  led  her's. 

4  Let  us  manage,*  faid  he,  *  the  ti» 
'  midity  of  this  iolitary  fair-one  :  if  (he 
«  is  unfortunate,,  her  heart  has  need  of 

*  confolation ;  if  it  be  nothing  but  a 

*  delire  to  banifi;  heritlf  from  the  world, 

«  and 
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and  the  pleafure  of  a  tranquil  and  in- 
nocent life  that  retains  her  here,  (he 
will  feel  fome  dull  moments,  and  wifh 
for  company  to  amufe  or  confole  her. 
If  I  iucceed  fo  far  as  to  render  that 
agreeable  to  her,  (he  will  foon  find  it 
neceflary;    then  I   mall  take  counfel 
from  the  fituation  of  her  foul.     After 
all,  we  are  here  alone,  as  it  were  in 
the  world,  and  we  (hall  be  every  thing 
to  each  other.     From  confidence  to 
friendship  the  paflage  is   not  longi 
and  from  friendship  to  love,  at  our 
age,  the  road    is  ftill  eafier.'     And 
what  was  Fonrofe's  age  when   he  rea- 
foned  thus  ?  Fonrofe  was  eighteen  j  but 
three  months  reflection  on  the  fame  ob- 
jt&  unfolds  a  number  of  ideas.    While 
he  was  thus  giving  himfelf  up  to  his 
imagination,  with  his  eyes  wandering 
over  the  country,  he  hears  at  a  diftance 
that  voice,  the  charms  of  which    had 
been  fo  often  extolled  to   him.     The 
emotion  it  excited  in  him  was  as  lively 
as  if  (he  had  been  unexpected.     *  It  is 
*  here,'  faid  the  (hepherdefs  in  her  plain- 
tive (trains;  «  it  is  here  that  my  heart 
enjoys  the  only  happinefs  that  remains 
to  it.  My  grief  has  a  luxury  in  it  for 
my  foul  j  I  prefer  it's  bitternefs  to  the 
deceitful  fwcets  of  joy.'     Thefe  ac- 
cents rent  the  fenfible  heart  of  Fonrofe. 
What,1  laid  he,  *  can  be  the  caufe  of 
the  chagrin  that  confumes  her  ?    How 
pleafmg  would  it  be  to  confole  her!' 
A  hope  (till  more  pleafmg  prefumed,  not 
without  difficulty,  to  flatter  his  dciires. 
He  feared  to  alarm  the  fhepherdefs  if  he 
refigned  himfelf  imprudently  to  his  im- 
patience of  feeing  her  near,  and  for  the 
firit  time  it  was  fufficient  to  have  heard 
her.     The  next  day  he  went  out  again 
to  lead  his  fheep  to  pafture;    and  after 
obferving  the  route  which  (lie  had  taken, 
he  placed  himiclf  at  the  foot  of  a  rock, 
•which  the  day  before  repeated  to  him 
the  founds  of  that  touching  voice.     I 
forgot  to  mention  that  Fonrofe,  to  the 
handfomeft  figure  had  joined  thofe  ta- 
lents which  the  young  nobility  of  Italy 
do  not  negleft.    He  played  on  the  haut- 
boy likeLeluzzi,  of  whom  he  had  taken 
his  le(Tbns,  and  who  formed  at  that  time 
the  delight  of  Europe.  Adelaide,  buried 
in  her  own  afflicling  id^as,  had  nut  yet 
made  her   voice  heard,  and  the  echoes 
kept  filence.  All  on  a  fuddtn  this  filence 
was  interrupted  by  the' plaintive  founds 
of  Fonrofe's  hautboy.  Thefe  unknown 
founds  exciteU  iu  the  foul  of  Adelaide 
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a  furprize  mingled  with  anxiety.     The 
keepers  of  the  flocks  that  wandered  on  the 
hills  had  never  caufed  her  to  hear  aught 
before  but  the  founds  of  ruftick  pipes. 
Immoveable   and   attentive,    (he  feeks 
with  feer  eyes  who   it  was  that  could 
form    fuch   harmonious    founds.     She 
perceives,  atadiftance,  a  young  (hepherd 
feated  in  the  cavity  of  a  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  which  he  fed  his  flock  j  (he  draws 
near,  to  hear  him  the  better.     *  See,1 
faid  (he,  '  what  the  mere  inftincl  of  Na- 
ture can  do  !     The  ear  teaches  this 
(hepherd  all  the  refinements  of  art. 
Can  any  one  breathe  purer  founds  ? 
What  delicacy  in  his  inflexions!  what 
variety  in  his  gradations!     Who  can 
fay  after  this,  that  tafte  is  not  a  gift 
of  Natur^  ?'    Ever  fince  Adelaide  had 
dwelled  in  this  folitude,  this  was  the 
firft  time  tliat  her  grief,  fufpended  by 
an  agreeable  diftraftion,  had  delivered 
up  her  foul  to  the  fweet  emotion  of 
pleafure.     Fonrofe,  who  faw  her  ap- 
proach and  feat  herfelf  at  the  foot  of  a 
willow  to  hear  him,  pretended  not  to 
perceive  her.  ,'He  feized,  without  feem^ 
ing  to  affeft  it,  the  moment  of  her  re- 
treat, and  managed  the  courfe  of  his 
own  flock  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  meet 
her  on  a  declivity  of  a  hill,  where  the 
roads  croffed.     He  call  only  one  look 
on  her,  and  continued  his  route,  as  if 
taken  up  with  nothing  but  the  care  of 
his  flock.     But  what  beauties  had  that 
one  look  ran  over !     What  eyes  !  what 
a  divine  mouth !  How  much  more  ra- 
vifhing  ftill  would  thofe  feature  be,which 
are  Ib  noble  and  touching  in  their  lan- 
guor, if  love  re-animated  them!     He 
ikw  plainly  that  grief  alone  had  wither- 
ed in  their  fpring  the  rofes  on  her  lovely 
cheeks  j  but  of  fo  many  charms,  that 
which  had   moved   him  moft  was  the 
noble  elegance  of  her  perfon  and  her 
gait  j   in   the   eafe  of  her  motions  he 
thought  he  law  a  young  cedar,  whofe 
ftraight  and  flexible  trunk  yields  gently 
to  the  zephyrs.  '  This  image,  which  love 
had  juft  engraven  in  flaming  characlers 
on  his  memory,  took  up  all  his  thoughts. 
How  feebly,'    faid  he,    '  have  they 
painted  to  me  this  beauty,  unknown  to 
the  world,  whofe  adoration  (he  merits! 
And  it  is  a  defart  that  (he  inhabits  !  and 
it  is  thatch  that  covers  her  !  She  who 
ought  to  fee  kings  at  her  feet,  employs 
herfelf  in  tending  an  humble  flock  ! 
Beneath  what  garments  has  fhe  pre- 
feated  herfelf  to  iny  view  ?     She  a- 
'  dorns 
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dorns  every  thing,  and  nothing  dif- 
figures  her.     Yet  what  a  life  .-for  a 
frame  fo  delicate  !   Coar'e  food,  a  fa- 
vage  climate,  a  bed  of  ftraw;   great 
gods  !    And   for  whom  are  the  roles 
made  ?  Yes,  I  will  draw  her  out  of 
this  Hate,  fo  rrruch  too  hard  and  too 
unworthy  of  her.'     Sleep  interrupted 
his  reflections,  but  effaced  not  her  image. 
Adelaide,  on  her  fide,    fenfibly  (truck 
with  the  youth,  the  beauty  of  Fonrofe, 
ceafed    not  to   admire   the   caprices  of 
Fortune.     '  Where   is  Nature   going,' 
laid  (he,    '  to   re-aflemble  together  fo 
many    talents   and  fo   many   graces ! 
But,  alas  !  thofe  gifts  which  to  him 
are  here  but  ufelefs,  would  be  perhaps 
his  misfortune  in  a  more  elevated  ftate. 
What  evils  does  not  beauty  create  in 
the  world!    Unhappy  as  lam,  is  it 
for  me  to  fet  any  value  on  it  ?'     This 
melancholy  reflection  began  to  poifon  in 
her  foul  the  pleafure  me  had  talted  ;   me 
reproached  herfelf  for  having  been  fen- 
fible  of  it,  and  refolved  to  deny  it  Ijer- 
felf  for  the  future.    The  next  day  Fon- 
rofe thought  he  perceived  that  me  avoid- 
ed his  approach  ;  he  fell  into  a  profound 
melancholy.     *  Could    fhe   fulpeft  my 
c  difguile?'  laid   he.     <  Should  I   have 
'  betrayed  it  myfelf?'     This  uneafincfs 
pofleffed  him  all  the  live-long  day,  :md 
his   hautboy  was  neglected.     Ad 
was  not  fo  far  but  flie  could  e:ilily  have 
heard  it;   and  his  filence  aftonifhed  her. 
She  began  to  fing  herfelf.     «  It  feems,* 
laid  the  fong,  '  that  eveiy  thing  around 
me  partakes   of  my    neavinefs :    the 
birds  fend  forth   none  but  forrowful 
notes;  Echo  replies  to  me  in  complaints  j 
the  Zephyrs  moan  amidft  thefe  leaves  ; 
the  found  of   the  brooks  imitates  my 
lighs,  one  might  fay  that  they  flowed 
with  tears.'  Fonroie,  foftened  by  thefe 
(trains,  could  not  help  replying  to  them. 
Never  was  concert  more  moving  than 
that  of  his    hautboy  with  A.blaide's 
voice.     <  O   Heaven!1  faid    (he,  <  it  is 
enchantment!   I   dare   not  believe  my 
ears  :  it  is  not  a  (hcpherd,  it  ic  a  g;;d 
whom  I  have  heard!    Can  the  n.ttural 
fenfe  of  harmony  infpire  fuch  concojd 
of  founds?'     While  me  was  (peaking 
thus,  a  rural,  or  rather  a  celt  Itial  me- 
•lody  made  the  valley  refound.   Ad-jhiV Je 
thought  me  faw  thofe  prodigies  realizing 
which  Poetry  attributes  to  her  fprightly 
filler  Mufick.    Aftoniflied,  confounded, 
me  knew  not  whether  (lie  ought  to  take 
Lerfclf  away,  or  rcfign  herfelf  up  to  this 


enchantment.  But  fhe  perceived  the 
mepherd,  whom  fhe  had  ju;l  heard,  re- 
aflembling  his  fl  k  in  order  to  regain 
his  hut.  *  He  knows  not,"  fays  fhe, 
the  dtlight  he  difrufes  around  him  ; 
his  undilguifed  foul  is  not  in  the  lead 
vain  of  it :  he  waits  not  even  for  the 
praifes  I  owe  him.  Such  is  the  power 
of  mufick:  it  is  the  only  talent  that 
places  it's  happinefs  in  itfelf ;  all  the 
others  requirewitnefies.  This  gift  of 
Heaven  was  granted  to  man  in  his  in- 
nocence :  it  is  the  pureft  of  all  plea- 
fures.  Alas  !  it  is  the  only  one  I  ftill 
relifh ;  and  I  confider  this  fhepherd  as 
a  new  echo,  who  is  come  to  anfwer  to 
my  grief. ' 

The  following  day  Fonrofe  affefted 
to  keep  at  a  diitance  in  his  turn  :  Ade- 
laide was  afflicted  at  it.  '  Chance,'  faid 
me,  *  feemed  to  have  procured  me  this 
'  feeble  confolation  j  I  gave  myfelf  up 
'  to  it  too  ealily,  and  to  punifh  me,  fhe 
'  has  deprived  me  of  it.'  At  lalt,  one 
day,  when  they  happened  to  meet  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hill,  *  Shepherd,'  faid 
fhe  to  him,  *  are  you  leading  your  flocks 
'  far  off?'  Thefe  firft  words  of  Ade- 
laide can  fed  an  emotion  in  Fonrofe,  which 
almoft  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his 
voice.  '  I  do  not  know,'  faid  he,  hefi- 
tating  j  « it  is  not  I  who  lead  my  flock, 
'  but  my  flock  that  leads  me;  thefe 

*  places  are  better  known  to  it  than  to 

*  ir.e  :   I  leave  to  it  the  choice  of  the  bed 
'  parhires.' — c  Whence  arc  you,  then?* 
faid   the  fliepherdefs  to  him.     *  I  was 
'  born  beyond  the  Alps,'  replied  Fon- 
rofe.    '  Were  you   born  among  fhep- 

*  herds?'   continued  fhe.     *  As  I  am  a 

*  Ihephenl,'   faid  he,  looking  down,   'I 
'  mull  have  been  born  to  be  one.'—4  I 

*  doubt  it,'  replied  Adelaide,  viewing 
him  with  attention.      *  Your   talents, 
'  your  langu  ige,  your  very  air,  all  tell 
'  me, that  Fate  had  placed  you  in  a  better 
'  lituation.' — (  You  are  very  obliging,* 
faid   Fonroie  j   '  but  ought  you,  of  all 
'  perfons,  to  believe  that  Nature  refufes 
'  eveiy  thing  to  flieplitrds  ?     Were  you 

*  born  to  be  a  queen  ?'  Adelaide  blufti- 
ed    at  this  anfwer;    and  changing  the 
f iibj eel,  '  The  other  day,'  faid  flier,  '  by 
'   the  found  of  a  hautboy  you  accompa- 

*  nied  my  fongs  wiihan  art  that  would 

*  be  a  prodigy  in  a  fimple  fliejiherd.'— * 

*  It    is   your  voice  that   is   fo,'  replied 
Fonrofe,    *  in   a  fimple  fhepherdefs.1— • 

*  But  has  nobody  in;h-u£ted   you  ?'—« 

*  I  have,  like  yourfelt",  no  other  guidet; 
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*  than  my  heart  and  my  ear.  You  fung, 
«  I  was  melted  $  what  my  heart  feels, 
«  my  hautboy  expreffes  j  I  breathe  my 
'  foul  into  it.     This  is  the  whole  of  my 
«  fecret;  nothing  in  the  world  is  eafier.' 
,— <  That  is  incredible/  laid  Adelaide. 
«  I  faid  the  very  fame  on  hearing  you,' 
replied  Fonrofe,  «  but  I  was  forced  to 
«  believe  it.     What  will  you  fay  ?  Na- 
«  ture  and  Love  fometimes  take  a  de- 
«  light  in  aflembling  their  moft  precious 

*  gifts  in  perfons  of  the  moft  humble 

*  fortune,  to  mew  that  there  is  no  con- 

*  dition  which  they  cannot  ennoble/ 
During  this  difcourfe,  they  advanced 

towards  the  valley  j  and  Fonrofe,  whom 
a  ray  of  hope  now  animated,  began  to 
make  the  air  refound  with  thofe  fpright- 
ly  notes  which  pleafure  infpires.    '  Ah, 
pr'ythee  now  !'  faid  Adelaide,  *  fpare 
my  foul  the  troublefome  image  of  a 
fentiment   which    (he  cannot  relifh. 
This  iblitude  is  confecrated  to  Grief  j 
her  echoes  are  not  ufed  to  repeat  the 
accents  of  a  profane  joy ;  here  every 
thing  groans  in  concert  with  me.'— 
I  alfo  have  caufe  to  complain!'  replied 
the  young  man  j  and  thefe  words,  pro- 
nounced with  a  figh,  were  followed  by 
a  long  filence.      *  You  have  caufe  to 

*  complain  !'  replied  Adelaide  j  *  is  it  of 
'  mankind  ?    is  it  of  fortune  ?' — '  No 

*  matter,'  laid  he,  *  but  I  am  not  hap- 
«  py :  afk  me  no  more.' — '  Hear  me/ 
faid  Adelaide:    *  Heaven   gives   us  to 

*  each  other   as  a  confolation    in   our 
'  troubles ;  mine  are  like  an  overwhelm- 

*  ing  load,  which  weighs  down  my  heart. 
'  Whoever  you  may  be,  if  you  know 
'  misfortune,  you  ought  to  be  compaf- 

*  fionate,  and  I  believe  you  worthy  of 
'  my  confidence;  but  promife  me  that 
«  it  mall  be  mutual.'—4  Alas!'    faid 
Fonrofe,    '  my  misfortunes  are   fuch, 

*  that  I   fliall   perhaps   be  condemned 
4  never  to  reveal  them.'     This  myftery 
but  redoubled  the  curiofity  of  Adelaide. 
1  Repair  to-morrow,'  laid  me  to  him, 
'  to  the  foot  of  that  hill,  beneath  that 
'  old  tufted  oak  where  you  have  heard  inc 

*  moan.    There  I  will  teach  you  things 
'  that  will  excite  your  pity.'     Fonroie 
paffed  the  night  in  the  utmoft  emotion. 
His  fate  depended  on  what  he  was  going 
to  hear.     A   thoufand  alarming  ideas 
agitated   him  by  turns.     He  dreaded, 
above  all,  the  being  driven  to  defpair 
by  the  communication  of  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  and   faithful   love.     «  If  me  is  in 
4  Jove/  faid  he,  « I  am  undone  I' 


He  repairs  to  the  appointed    place. 
He  fees  Adelaide  arrive.    The  day  was 
overcaft  with  clouds, and  Nature,  mourn- 
ing, feemed  to  forebode  the  i'adnefs   of 
their  converfation.     As   feon  as  they 
were  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  oak,  Ade- 
laide fpoke  thus.    '  You  fee  thefe  ftones 
which  the  grafs  begins  to  cover  j  they 
are  the  tomb  of  the  moft  tender,  the 
moft  virtuous  of  men,  whom  my  love 
and  my  imprudence  have  coft  his  life. 
I  am  a  French  woman,  of  a  family 
of  difHn&ion;  and,  to  my  misfortune, 
too  rich.    The  Count  D'Oreftan  con- 
ceived the  tendered  paflion  for  me  j  I 
was  fenfible  to  it,  lenfible  to  excefs. 
My  parents  oppofed  the  inclination 
of  our  hearts,  and  my  frantick  paf- 
lion  made  me  confent  to  a  marriage 
facred  to  virtuous  fouls,  butdifallow- 
ed  by  the  laws.     Italy  was  at  that 
time  the  theatre  of  war.     My  hufband 
went  thither  to  join  the  corps  which 
he  was  to  command  j  I  followed  him 
as  far  as  Brian$on :  my  foolifh  ten- 
dernefs  retained  him  there  two  days, 
in  fpite  of  himfelf  j  for  he,  a  young 
man,  full  of  honour,  prolonged   his 
ftay  there  with  the  greateft  relu6lance. 
He  facrificed  his  duty  to  me :    but 
what  would  not  I  have  facrificed  to 
him  !     In  a   word,  I  required  it  of 
him  5  and  he  could  not  withftand  my 
tears.     He  took   leave  with  a  fore- 
boding which  alarmed  me.    I  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  this  valley,  where 
I   received   his  adieus  ;  and   in  order 
to  wait  to  hear  from  him,  I  returned 
to  Briangcn.     A    few  days  after,  a 
report  was  fpread  of  a  battle.  I  doubt- 
ed whether  D'Oreltan  had  got  thither; 
I  wiihed  it  for  his  honour,  I  dreaded  it 
for  my  lovej  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  him,  which  I  thought  very  con- 
ibling.      "  I  /hall  be  fuch  a  day,  at 
fuch  an  hour,"  faid  he,  "  In  the  val- 
"  ley,    and  under  the  oak   where  we 
"  parted;  I  mall  repair  there  alone; 
"  I  conjure  you  to  go  there,  and  expe6t 
11  me,  likewise,  alone  j  I  live  yet  but  for 
"  you."     How  great  was  my  miitake  ! 

*  I  perceived  in  this  billet  nothing  more 

*  than  an  impatience  to  fee  me  again, 
'  and  this  impatience  made  me  happy. 

*  I   repaired,  then,   to   this  very  oak. 
«  D'Oreftan  arrives  j  and,  after  the  ten- 

*  dereft  reception,   *'  You  would  have 
*'  it  fo,  my  dear  Adelaide,"  faid  he ; 
"  I  have  failed  in  my  duty  at  the  moft 
•«  important  moment  of  my  life.  What 

«  I  feared 
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**  I  feared  Is  come  to  pafs.  A  bat- 
*<  tie  has  'happened  ;  my  regiment 
"  charged ;  it  performed  prodigies  of 
<'  valour,  and  I  was  not  there.  I 
"  am  dimonouredj  loft  without  re- 
1  fource.  I  reproach  not  you  with 
«  my  misfortune,  but  I  have  now  but 
*  one  facrifice  more  to  make  you,  and 
'  my  heart  is  come  to  accomplim  it," 
At  this  difcourfe,  pale,  trembling, 
and  fcarce  breathing,  I  took  my  huf- 
band  into  my  arms.  I  felt  my  blood 
congeal  in  my  veins,  my  knees  bent 
under  me,  and  I  fell  down  lenfelefs. 
He  availed  himfclf  of  my  fainting  to 
tear  himfelf  from  my  bofom  ;  and  in  a 
little  time  I  was  recalled  to  life  by  the 
report  of  a  mot,  which  killed  him.  I 
will  not  defcribe  to  you  the  fituation  I 
was  in ;  it  is  inexpreffible ;  and  the 
tears  which  you  now  fee  flowing,  the 
fighs  that  ilifle  my  voice,  are  but  a 
feeble  image  of  it. — After  palling  the 
whole  night  befide  his  bloody  corpfe, 
in  a  grief  that  ftupified  me,  my  full 
care  was,  to  bury  along  with  him  my 
fhame  :  my  hands  dug  out  his  grave. 
I  feek  not  to  move  you  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  earth  was  to  fepa- 
•rateme  from  the  forrowful  remains  of 
my  hufband, was  a  thou land  times  more 
dreadful  to  me  than  that  can  be  which 
is  to  feparate  my  body  from  my  foul. 
Spent  with  grief,  and  deprived  of 
nourifhment,  my  enfeebled  hands  took 
uptwowholedays  in  hollowing outthis 
tomb  with  inconceivable  labour.  When 
my  ftrength  forfook  me,  I  repofed  my- 
felf  on  the  livid  and  cold  bofom  of  my 
hufband.  In  fhort,  I  paid  him  the 
rites  of  fepulture,  and  my  heart  pro- 
mi  fed  him  to  wait  in  thele  parts  till 
death  re-unites  us.  In  the  mean 
time,  cruel  hunger  began  to  devour 
my  exhaufted  entrails.  I  thought  it 
criminal  to  refufe  nature  the  fupports 
of  a  life  more  grievous  than  death.  I 
changed  my  garments  for  the  plain 
habit  of  a  fhepherdels,  and  I  embraced 
that  condition  as  my  only  refuge. 
From  that  time  my  only  confolation 
has  been  to  come  here,  and  weep  over 
this  grave,  which  mail  be  my  own. 
You  fee,'  continued  me,  '  with  what 
fincerity  I  open  my  foul  to  you.  With 
you  I  may  henceforth  weep  at  liberty: 
it  is  a  confolation  I  had  need  of  j  but 
I  expeft  the  fame  confidence  from 
you.  Do  not  think  that  you  have  de- 
ceived me.  I  fee  clearly,  that  the 


ftate  of  a  fliepherd  is  as  foreign,  and 
newer  to  you  than  to  me.     You  are 
young,    perhaps  fenfible;    and,   if  I 
may  believe  my  conjectures,  our  mif- 
fortunes  have  the  fame  fource,  and  you 
have  loved  as  well  as  I .  We  fliall  only 
feel  the  more  for  one  another.    I  con- 
fider  you  as  a  friend,  whom  Heaven, 
touched  by  my  misfortunes,  deigns  to 
fend  me  in  my  folitude.     Do  you  alfo 
confider  me  as  a  friend,   capable  of 
giving  you,  if  not  falutary  counfel, 
at  leaft  a  confolatary  example.' 
*  You  pierce  my  very  foul,'  faid  Fon- 
rofe,  overcome  with  what  he  had  juft 
heard  j    *  and  whatever  fenfibility  you 
may  attribute  to  me,  you  are  very  far 
from  conceiving  the  impreflion  that 
the  recital  of  your  misfortunes  has 
made  on  me.     Alas !  why  cannot  I 
return  it  with  that  confidence  which 
you  teftify  towards  me,  and  of  which 
you  are  fo  worthy  ?    But  I  warned  you 
of  it;   I  forefawit.     Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  my  foriows,  that  an  eternal 
filence  muft  fhut  them  up  in  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.     You  are  very  un- 
happy,' added  he  with  a  profound  fighj 
I  am  (till  more  unhappy:  this  is  all  I 
can  tell  you.     Be  not  offended  at  my 
filence ;  it  is  terrible  to  me  to  be  con- 
demned to  it.  The  conftant  companion 
of  all  your  fteps,  I  will  foften  your 
labours;    I  will  partake  of  all  your 
griefs :  I  will  fee  you  weep  over  this 
grave,  I  will   mingle  my  tears  with 
yours.     You  mail  not  repent  having 
depofited  your  woes  in  a  heart,  alas! 
but  too  fenfible.' — *  I  repent  me  of  it 
from  this  moment,'  faid  me  with  con- 
fufion;  and  both,  with  downcait  eyes, 
ictired  in  filence  from  each  other.     A- 
delai'de,  on  quitting  Fonrofe,  thought 
me  faw  in  his  countenance  the  irnpref- 
fion  of  a  profound  grief.     *  I  have  re- 
*  vived,'   faid  (he,    '  the  fenfe  of  his 
'  forrows  ;  and  what  muft  be  their  hor- 
c  ror,  when  he  thinks  himfelf  Hill  more 
'  wretched  than  It' 

From  that  day  more  iighing  and  more 
converfation  followed  between  Fonrofe 
and  AdelaVde.  They  neither  fought 
nor  avoided  one  another :  looks  of  con- 
fternation  formed  almoft  their  only  lan- 
guage ;  if  he  found  her  weeping  over 
the  grave  of  her  hufband,  his  heart  was 
feized  with  pity,  jealoufy,  and  grief;  he 
contemplated  her  in  filence,  and  anfwer- 
ed  her  fighs  with  deep  groans. 

Two  months  had  palled  away  in  this 
O  a  painful 
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painful  fituation,  and  Adelaide  fawFon- 
role's  youth  wither  as  a  flower.     The 
forrow  which   confurned   him  afflicted 
her  fo  much  the  more  deeply,  as  the 
caufe  of  it  was. unknown  to  her.     She 
had  not  the  molt  diftant  fufpicion  that  (he 
was  the  object  of  it.     However,  as  it  is- 
natural,  when  two  fen  t  indents  divide  a 
foul,  for  one  to  weaken  the  other,  Ade- 
laide's regret  on  account  of  the  death  of> 
D'Oreftan  became  kfs  lively  every  day, 
in  proportion  as  (he  delivered  herfelf  up 
to  the  pity  with  which  Fonroie  infpired 
her.     She  was  very  fure  that  this  pity 
had  nothing  but  what  was  innocent  in 
it;  it  did  not  even  come  into  her  head 
to  defend   herfelf  from  it ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  generous  fentiment  being 
continually  pi  efent  to  her  view,  awaken- 
ed it  every  inftant.     The  languor  into 
which  this  young  man  was  fallen  be- 
came fuch,  that  (lie  thought  it  her  duty 
not  to  leave  him  any  longer  to  himfeif. 
You  are  dying,'  faid  (he  to  him,  '  and 
you  add  to  my  griefs  that  of  feeing 
you  confumed  with  forrow  under  my 
eye,  without  being  able  to  apply  any 
remedy.     If  the  recital  of  the  impru- 
dences of  my  youth  has  not  infpired 
you  with  a  contempt  for  me;  if  the 
pureft  and  tendered  friendlhip  be  dear 
to  you  ;  in  fhorr,  if  you  would  not 
render  me  more  unhappy  than  I  was 
before  I  knew  you,  confide  to  me  the 
caufe  of  your  griefs :    you  have  no 
perfon  in   the  world  but    myfelf  to- 
aflift  you  in  fupporting  them;   your 
fecrt-t,  though  it  were  more  impor-' 
tant  than  mine,  fear  not  that  I  fliall 
divulge.     The  death  of  my  hulband 
has  placed  a  gulph  betwixt  the  world 
and  mej  and  the  confidence  which  I 
require  will  foon  be   buried  in  this 
gi.tve,  to  which  grief  is  with  (low  fteps 
conducing  me.' — '  I  hope  to  go  be- 
fore you,'  laid  Fonrofe,  burlting  into 
cars.     «  Suffer  me  to  finifli    my  de- 
plorable life  without  leaving  you  after- 
wards thq  ivproach  of  having  ftiorten- 
cd  it's  couric.' — «  O  Heaven,  what  do 
I  hear?'    cried    (he  with    diftraclion. 
What,  I !  can  I  have  contributed  to 
the  evils  which  overwhelm  you?    Go 
on ;  you  pierce  my  foul.    What  have 
I  done?  what  have  1  faki  ?     Alas,  I 
tremble!    Good  Heaven!    haft  thou 
fcnt  me  into  the  world  only  to  create 
wretches?     Speak;  nay,  fpeak!  you 
nmft  no  longer  conceal  who  you  arej 


you  have  faid  too  much  to  diflemble. 

any  longer.' — c  Well,  then,  I  am * 

I  am  Fonrofe,  the  fon  of  thole  tra- 
vellers whom  you  filled  with  admira- 
tion and  refjieft.  All  that. they  re- 
lated of  your  virtues  and  your  charms 
infpired  me  with  the  fatal  defign  of- 
coming  to  fee  you  in  this  difguife.  I 
have  left  my  family  in  the  deepcll  Ibr- 
row, thinking  they  have  loll  me,  and 
lamenting  my  death.  I  have  f^tn  you  j 
I  know  what  attaches  you  to  this 
place ;  I  know  that  the  only  hope  that 
is  left  me,  is  to  die  here,  adoring  you. 
Give  me  no  ufelefs  ccnnfel  or  unjuit 
reproaches.  My  refolution  is  as  firm 
and  immoveable  as  your  own.  If,  in 
betraying  my  iecret,  you  diihirb  the 
lalt  moments  of  a  life  almoft  at  an 
end;  you  will  to  no  purpofe  injure  me, 
who  \vouid  never  oft'end  you.' 
AdelaVde,  confounded,  endeavoured 
to  calm  the  defpair  into  which  this  young 
man  was  plunged.  *  Let  me,'  faid  me, 
do  to  his  parents  the  fervice  of  reftor- 
ing  him  to  life  j  let  me  fave  their  only 
hope :  Heaven  prefents  me  with  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  their 
favours.'  Thus,  far  from  making 
him  furious  by  a  mifplaced  rigour,  ail 
the  tendei  nefs  of  pity,  and  confolation  of 
friendflup,  was  put  in  practice  in  order 
to  foothe  him. 

*  Heavenly  angel!'  cried  Fonrofe,  '  I 

*  fee  all  the  reluctance  that  you  feel  to 

*  make  any  one  unhappy:   your  heart  is 

*  with  him  who  repoles  in  this  grave ; 
(  I  fee  that  nothing  can  detach  you  from 
'  himj  I  fee  how  ingenious  your  virtue  is 

*  to  conceal  your  woe  from  me;  I  per- 
'  ceive  it  in  all  it's  extent,  I  am  over-- 
'  w helmed  by  it,  but  I  pardon  you :  it 
'  is   your  duty  never  to  love  me,  it  is 

*  mine  ever  to  adore  you.' 

Impatient  of  executing  the  defign 
which  fhe  had  conceived,  Adelaide  ar- 
rives at  her  hut.  «  Father,'  faid  (he 
to  her  old  m after,  *  do  you  think  you 
'  liavw  tirtngth  to  travel  to  Turin  ?  I 
'  have  need, of  fomebody  whom  I  can 
'  truft,  to  give  the  Maiquis  and  Mar- 

*  chionefs  of  Fonroie  the  moil  intereft-- 

*  ing  intelligence.'     The  old  man  re- 
plied, that  his  zeal  to  ferve  them  infpired 
him  with  courage.     '  Go,'  refumed  A- 
lai'de,  *  you  will  find  them  bewailing 
'  the  death  of  their  only  fon  j   tell  them 
'  that  he  is  living,  and  in  thefe  parts, 
1  and  that  I  will  rellore  him  to  them  j 
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*  but  that  there  is  an  indifpenfible  ne- 
'  ceffity  for  their  coming  here  themfelves 
«  to  fetch  him/ 

He  fets  out,  arrives  at  Turin,  fends 
in  his  addrefs  as  the  old  man  of  the  val- 
ley of  Savoy.  '  Ah!1  cried  Madam 
De  Fonrofe,  c  fome  misfortune,  per- 
'  haps,  has  happened  to  our  fhepherdefs/ 
— '  Let  him  come  in,'  added  the  mar- 
quis }  «  he  will  tell  us,  perhaps,  that 

*  me  confents  to  live  with  us/ — *  Af- 
«  ter  the  lofs  of  my  fon/  laid  the  mar- 
chionefs,  <  it  is  the  only  comfort  I  can 
'  tatte  in  this  world.1     The  old  man  is 
introduced.     He  throws  hi mfelf  at  their 
feet :  they  raife  him.     *  You   are  la- 
«  menting  the  death  of  your  fon,'  laid 
he,  f  I  come  to  tell  you  that  he  lives  : 
'  our  dear  child  has  difcovcred  him  in 
'  the  valley  ;  fhe  lends   me  to  inform 

*  you  of  it;  but  yourfelves  only,  me 
'  lays,  can  bring  him  back/     As  he 
fpoke  this,  furprize  and  joy  deprived  the 
Marchionels  of  Fonrofe  of  her  fenfes. 
The  Marquis,  diftracled  and  amazed, 
calls  out  for  help  for  his  lady,  recals 
her  to  life,  embraces  the  old  man,  pub- 
limes  to  the  whole  houfe  that  their  fon 
is  reilored  to  them.     The  marchionefs, 
reluming  her  fpirits,  *  What  (hall  we 
'  do  ?'  laid  me,  taking  the  old  man  by 
the  hands,  and  prefling  them  with  ten- 
dernefs,  '  what  (hall  we  do  in  gratitude 

*  for  this  benefit,  which  reftores  life  to 
«  us?' 

Every  thing  is  ordered  for  their  de- 
parture. They  fet  out  with  the  good 
man  ;  they  travel  night  and  day,  and 
repair  to  the  valley,  where  their  only 
good  awaits  them.  The  mepherdefs  was 
out  at  paiture  ;  the  old  woman  conduces 
them  to  her ;  they  approach.  How 
great  is  their  furprize  !  their  fon,  that 
well: beloved  fon,  is  by  her  fide  in  the 
habit  of  a  funple  mepherd.  Their  hearts, 
fooner  than  their  eyes,  acknowledge  him. 
'  Ah,  cruel  child  P  cried  his  mother, 
throwing  herfelf  into  his  arms,  *  what 

*  forrow  have  you  occafioned  us  !    why 

*  withdraw  yourfelf  from  our   tender- 
'  nefs  ?   and  what  is  it  you  come  here 
<  for?1 — «  To  adore/  faid  he,   « what 

*  you  yourfelf  admired/—*  Pardon  me, 
'  Madam/  faid  Adelaide,  while  Fon- 
rofe embraced  his  father's  knees,  whp 
raifed  him  with  kindnefsj    *  pardon  me 

*  for  having  left  you  fo  long  in  grief ; 
'  if  I  had  known  it  fooner,  you  fhould 
'  have    been  fooner   confoled/     After 
the  firfl  emotions  of  nature,  Fonrofe  re- 


lapfed  into  the  deepeft  affliction.    '  Let 

*  us  go/  faid  the  marquis,   *  let  us  go 

*  reft  ourfelves  in  the  hut,  and  forget 
'  ali  the  pain  that  this  young  madman 
'  has  occalioned  us/— « 'Yes,  Sir,  I  have 
'  been  mad,'  faid  Fonrofe  to  his  father, 
who  led  him   by  the  hand,  *  nothing 

<  but  the  lofs  of  my  reafon  could  have 

<  fufpended  in  my  heart  the  emotions  of 

<  nature,  fo  as  to  make  me  forget  the 
«  molt  facred  duties;  in  mart,  to  de- 
'  tach  myfelf  from  every  thing  that  I 

<  held   deareft  in  the  world :   but  this 
«  madnefs  you  gave  birth  to,  and  I  am 
«  but  too  feverely  punimed  for  it.     I 

<  love  without  hope  the  rnoft  accornp- 

<  limed  perfon  in  the  world  ;    you  fee 
«  nothing,  you  know  nothing  of  this 

<  incomparable  woman :   fiie  is  honerty, 
«  fenfibility,   virtue   itfelf;    I   love  her 
«  even  to  idolatry,  I  cannot  be  happy 
«  without  her,    and  I   know  that  me 

«  cannot  be  mine/—'  Has  fhe  confided  ' 
'  to  you/  faid  the  marquis,  *  the  fecret 

<  of  her   birth  ?' — { I  have  learned  e- 
«  nough  of  it/  faid  Fonrofe,  *  to  allure 
«  you,  that  it  is  in  no  r-efpe6l  beneath 

<  my  own ;    fhe  has  even  renounced  a 
«  confiderable  fortune  to  bury  herfelf  in 
'  this  defart/ — '  And    do   you   know 
«  what  has  induced  her  to  it  ?' — «  Yes, 
1  Sir  j   but  it  is  a  fecret  which  fhe  alone 
«  can  reveal  to  you/—1  She  is  married, 
«  perhaps  ?' — «  She  is   a  widow  ;    but 
'  her  heart  is  not  the  more  difengaged  ; 

*  her  ties  are  but  too  ftrong/ — '  Daugh- 
'  ter/  faid  the   marquis,  on  entering 
the  hut,   <  you  fee  that  you  turn  the 

*  heads  of  the  whole  family  of  Fonrofe. 
'  The  extravagant  paffion  of  this  young 
'  man  cannot  be  juitified  but  by  fuch  a 
1  prodigy  as  you  are.     All  my  wife's 

*  wi.'hes  are  confined  to  having  you  for 

*  a  companion,  and  a  friend  ;  this  child, 

*  here,  will  not  live  unlefs  he  obtains 

<  you  for  his  wife ;   I  defire  no  lefs  to 
«   have  you  for  my  daughter  :    fee  how 
«  many  perfons  you  will  make  unhappy 

<  by  a  refufal/— Ah,   Sir!'    faid  fhe, 

*  your   goodnefs   confounds   me;   but 

*  hear  and  judge  for  me/     Then  Ade- 
laide, in  the  pre fence  of  the  old  man 
and  his  wife,  made  a  recital  of  her  de- 
plorable adventure.   She  added  the  name 
of  her  family,  which  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Marquis  de  Fonrofe,  and  ended 
by  calling  on  himfelf  to  witnefs  the  in- 
violable  fidelity   fhe  owed  her  fpoufe. 
At  thefe   words,    confternation   fpread 
itfelf  over  every  countenance.     Young 

Fonrofe, 
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Fonrofe^choaked  with  fobs,  threw  him- 
Jfclf  into  a  corner  of  the  hut,  in  order  to 
give  them  free  i'cope.  The  father,  mo- 
ved at  the  fight,  flew  to  the  afliftance  of 
bis  fon.  «  S«e,'  faid  he,  *  my  dear  A- 

•  delaide,  to  what  a  condition  you  have 

•  reduced  him.'    Madam  de   Fonrole, 
who  was  near  Adelaide,    preflcd  her  in 
her  arms,  bathing  her  at  the  fame  time 
•with    her    tears.     '  Alas !    why,    my 

•  daughter,'  faid  fhe,  'why  will  you 

•  a  fecond  time  make  us  mourn  the 

•  death  of  our  dear  child  ?'    The  old 
roan  and  his  wife,  their  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  fixed  upon  Adelaide,  waited 
her  ipeaking.     '  Heaven  is  my  witneis,' 
faid  Adelaide,  rifing,   e  that   I  would 

lay  down  my  life  in  gratitude  for 
fuch  goodnefs.  It  would  heighten 
my  misfortunes  to  have  occafion  to 
reproach  myfelf  with  yours  j  but 
I  am  willing  that  Fonrofe  himfelf 
fhould  be  my  judge;  fuffer  me,  if 
you  pleafe,  to  fpeak  to  him  for  a 
moment.'  Then  retiring  with  him 
alonej  «  Fonrofe,'  faid  fhe,  *  you  know 
what  facred  ties  retain  me  in  this 
phce.  If  I  could  ceafe  to  love  and 
lament  a  hufband  who  loved  me  but 
too  well,  I  fhould  be  the  moft  defpi- 
cable  of  women.  Efteem,  friendship, 
gratitude,  are  the  fentiments  I  owe 
you ;  but  none  of  thefe  can  cancel 
love ;  the  more  you  have  conceived 
for  me,  the  more  you  fhould  expe£l 
from  mej  it  is  the  JmpcfTibility  of 
fulfilling  that  duty,  that  hinders  my 
impofmg  it  on  myfelf.  At  the  fame 
time,  I  fee  you  in  a  fituation  that 
would  move  the  leaft  fenfible  heart  j 
it  is  (hocking  to  me  to  be  the  caufe, 
it  would  be  ftill  more  (hocking  to  me 
to  hear  your  parents  accufe  me  with 
having  been  your  deftruftion.  I  will 
forget  myfelf,  then,  for  the  prefent, 
and  leave  you,  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  our  deftiny.  It  is 
for  you  tochufe  that  of  the  two  fitua- 
tion s  which  appears  to  you  leaft  pain- 
ful} either  to  renounce  me,  to  fubdue 
yourfelf,  and  forget  me;  or  to  pnflefs 
a  woman,  whofe"  heart,  being  full  of 


another  object,  can  only  grant  you 
fentiments    too  feeble  to  fatisfy  the 
wi  flies  of  a  lover/ — «  That  is  enough,' 
aid  Fonrofe  ;  *  and  in  a  foul  like  yours, 
,  friendfhip  fhould  take  place  of  love. 
I  (hall  be  jealous,  without  doubt,  of 
the  tears  which  you  mail  beftow  to  the 
memory  of  another  huiband  :  but  the 
caufe  of  that  jealoufy,  in  rendering 
you  more  refpe&able,  will  render  you 
allb  more  dear  in  my  eyes. 
'  She  is  minef  faid  he,  coming  and 
throwing  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  his 
parents  ;   '  it  is  to  her  refpecl:  for  you, 
'  to  your  goodnefs,  that  I  owe  her,  and 
*  it  is  owing  you  a  fecond  life.'    From 
that  moment  their  arms  were  chains  from 
which  Adelaide  could  not  difengage  her- 

Did  me  yield  only  to  pity,   to  grati- 
tude ?    I  would  fain  believe  it,  in  order 
to  admire  her  the  more :  Adelaide  be- 
litved  fo  herfelf.     However  it  be,  be- 
fore  me  fet  out,  me  would   revifit  the 
tomb,  which   me  quitted  but  with  re- 
gret. «  O,  my  dearD'Oreftan,'  faid  ftie, 
if  from  the  womb  of  the  dead  thou 
canft  read  the  bottom  of  my  foul,  thy 
(hade  has  no  caufe  to  murmur  at  the 
facrifice  I  make :  I  owe  it  to  the  gene- 
rous fentiments  of  this  virtuous  fa- 
mily ;  but  my  heart  remains  thine  for 
ever,  I  go  to  endeavour  to  make  them 
happy,   without  any   hope  of  being 
myfelf  fo.'     It  was  not  without  fome 
fort  of  violence  they  forced  her  from  the 
place;  but  (he  infilled  that  they  mould 
ereft  a  monument  there  to  the  memory 
of  her  hufband  ;  and  that  the  hut  of  her 
old  matter  and  miflrefs,  who  followed 
her  to  Turin,  fhould  be  converted  into 
a  country-houfe,  as  plain  as  it  was  fo- 
litary,  where  fhe  propofed  to  come  fome- 
times  to  mourn  the  errors  and  misfor- 
tunes of  her  youth.    Time,  the  aflidui- 
ties  of  Fonrole,  the  fruits  of  her  fecond 
marriage,  have  fince  opened  her  foul  to 
the  imprefTions  of  a  new  affection  ;   and 
they  cite  her  as  an  example  of  a  woman, 
remarkable  and  refpeclable  even  in  her 
infidelity. 
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TTNEASINESSand  inconftancy, 
\J  are,  in  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind, nothing  more  than  the  confequence 
of  falfe  calculation.  Too  ftrong  a  pre- 
pofleflion  in  favour  of  the  happinefs  we 
defire,  makes  us  experience,  as  foon  as 
we  poflefs  it,  that  uneafinefs  and  dif- 
gu(t  which  fuffer  us  to  relifh  nothing. 
The  imagination  deceived,  and  the  heart 
diffatisfied,  wander  to  new  objects,  the 
profpe6l  of  which  dazzles  in  it's  turn, 
and  the  approach  difabufes  us.  Thus, 
from  illufion  to  illufion,  life  is  palled 
away  in  changing  the  chimera  :  this  is 
the  malady  of  lively  and  delicate  fouls  ; 
Nature  has  nothing  fufficiently  perfeil 
for  them  ;  whence  it  proceeds,  that  it  is 
thought  iuch  a  mighty  matter  to  fix  the 
tafte  of  a  pretty  woman. 

Lucilia,  in  the  convent,  had  painted 
to  herfelf  the  charms  of  love,  and  the 
delights  of  marriage,  with  the  colouring 
of  an  imagination  of  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
\vhole  flower  nothing  had  yet  tarnifhed. 

She  had  feen  the  world  only  in  thole 
ingenious  fictions  which  are  the  romance 
of  human  nature.  It  colts  nothing  to 
an  eloquent  man  to  give  love  and  mar- 
riage all  the  charms  that  he  conceives. 
Lucilia,  according  to  thefe  pictures,  faw 
lovers  and  hufbands  only  as  they  are  to 
be  met  with  in  fables,  always  tender 
and  full  of  love,  faying  nothing  but 
fine  things,  taken  up  Iblely  with  the 
care  of  pleafing,  new  homages,  or  plea- 
fures  eternally  varied. 

Such  was  the  prepofTeflion  of  Lucilia, 
when  they  came  to  draw  her  out  of  the 
convent  to  marry  the  Marquis  De  Lifere. 
His  engaging  and  noble  figure  infpired 
her  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  him, 
and  his  firft  addrelles  lucceeded  in  de- 
termining the  irrefolution  of  her  foul. 
She  law  not  yet  in  the  marquis  the 
ardour  of  a  paflionate  lover ;  but  fne 
thought  modeitly  enough  of  herfelf  not 
to  pretend  to  fet  him  on  fire  at  firlt  light. 
This  liking,  tranquil  at  it's  birth,  would 
rmke  a  rapid  prog  re  fs  5  he  mult  have 
time.  However,  the  marriage  was  con- 
cluded upon,  and  folemnized  before  the 
inclination  of  the  marquis  was  grown 
a  violent  paffion. 

Nothing  was  more  fteady  or  folid 
than  the  temper  of  the  Marquis  De  Li- 


fere.  In  marrying  a  young  woman, 
he  propofed  to  himfelf,  in  order  to  make 
her  happy,  to  begin  by  being  her  friend, 
perfuaded  that  an  honed  man  does  what- 
ever he  pleafes  with  a  well-difpofed  wo- 
man, when  he  has  gained  her  confi- 
dence ;  and  that  a  hufband  who  makes 
himfelf  dreaded,  invites  his  wife  to  de- 
ceive him,  and  authorizes  her  to  hate 
him. 

In  order  to  follow  the  plan  which  he 
had  traced  out  to  himfelf,  it  was  necef- 
fary  not  to  be  a  too  paffionate  lover : 
paflion  knows  no  rule.  He  had  confi- 
dered  well  before  his  engagement,  on 
the  kind  of  liking  with  which  LuciJia 
infpired  him,  refolved  never  to  marry  a 
woman  whom  he  mould  love  to  diftrac- 
tion.  Lucilia  found  in  her  hidband 
only  that  lively  and  tender  frknd/hip, 
that  attentive  and  conftantcoraplaifance, 
that  foft  and  pure  pleafure,  that  love, 
in  ftiort,  which  has  neither  it's  hot  snor 
cold  fits.  At  firft,  fne  flattered  herielf  that 
intoxication,  enchantment,  transports, 
would  have  their  turn  ;  but  the  foul  of 
Lifere  was  unalterable. 

*  This  is  very  extraordinary,"1  faidl 
flie;  *  I  am  young,  handfome,  and  nay 
hulband  does  not  love  me!  I  am  his, 
and  he  thinks  it  enough  to  poilefs  me 
with  coldnefs.  But,  then,  why  fuf- 
fer him  to  be  cold  ?  Can  he  have  any 
violent  longings  for  what  is  in  his 
power  without  referve  or  trouble  ?  He 
would  become  paflionately  fond  of 
me,  if  he  were  jealous.  How  unjuft 
are  men  !  We  maft  torment  them,  ia 
order  to  pleafe  them.  Be  tender,  faith- 
ful, fond,  they  negle£i,  they  difdaia 
you.  An  even  courfs  of  happinef* 
makes  them  dull :  caprice,  coquetry, 
inconitancy,  rouze  and  enliven  them  j 
they  let  no  value  on  pleafure,  but  ia 
proportion  to  the  trouble  itgives  them. 
Lifere,  lels  lure  of  being  beloved, 
will  become  a  thoufand  times  fonder. 
That  is  eafy  j  let  me  be  in  the  fafliion. 
Every  thing  around  me  prefents  me 
with  enough  to  make  him  uneafy,  if 
he  is  capable  of  jealoufy/ 
After  this,  fine  project,  Lucilia  gave 
herftlf  up  to  difllpation,  to  coquetry  : 
flie  alTumed  a  myftery  in  all  her  pro- 
ceedings j  ihe  made  parties  without  the 
marquis. 
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marquis.  '  Did  I  mot  forefee  it,*  faid 
he  to  himfelf,  '  that  I  had  a  wife  like 
«  other  women  ?  Six  months  after  mar- 
«  riage,  me  begins  to  be  tired  of  it.  I 
«  mould  be  a  happy  man,  now,  if  I  were 
«  pafliunately  fond  of  my  wife  !  Hap- 
•«  pily  n\y  liking  and  efteem  for  her 
4  leave  me  full  enjoyment  of  my  real'on  : 

*  I  muft  make  ule  of  it,    diffemble, 
4  fubdue  myfelf,  and   employ    nothing 

*  but  gentle'tefs  and  foothing  meafures, 

*  to  keep  her  in  order.     They  do  rrot 
4  always  fucceed  ;  but  reproaches,  com - 
4  plaints,  reilraint,  and  violence,  fuc- 
4  ceed  ftilllefs.'  The  moderation,  com- 
plaifance,  and  tranquillity  of  the  mar- 
quis, put  Lucilia  out  of  all  patience. 
4  Alas  !'  faid  me,  «  do  what  I  will,  it 
4  is  all  to   no  purpofe  ;  this  man  will 

*  never  love  me :    he  is  one  of  thofe 
4  cold  fouls  whom  nothing  moves,  no- 
4  thing  engages ;  arid  I  am  condemned 
'  to  pals  my  life  with  a  ftone  that  knows 
4  neither  how  to  love  nor   hate  !      O, 
'  the  delight  of  fenfible  fouls,  the  charm 
4  of  impaflioned   hearts  \ — Love,  who 
4  raifeft  us  to  heaven  on  thy  fiery  pi- 

*  nions  !  where  are  thcfe  flaming  darts, 

*  with  which  thou  woundeft  happy  lov- 
4  ers  ?  where  is  that  intoxication   into 
4  which  thou  plungeft  them  ?  where  are 
'  thofe  ravifhing  tranfporrs  with  which 
4  they  mutually  infpire  each  other  ? — 
4  Where  are  they  ?*  continued  me.  'In 
4  free  and  independent  love,  in  the  dif- 
4  pofal  of  two  hearts  which  give  a  loofe 

4  to  themfelves.  And  why  mould  the, 
4  marquis  be  fond  ?  What  i'acrifice  have 
4  I  made  him  ?  By  what  marks  of 
4  courage,  by  what  heroick  devotion  of 
4  myfelf,  have  I  moved  the  fenfibility 
4  of  his  foul?  Where  is  the  merit  of 
4  havi)ig  obeyed,  of  having  accepted  for 
4  a  huiband  an  amiable  and  rich  young 
4  man,  chofen  without  my  confent  ?  Is 
4  it  for  love  to  interfere  in  a  marriage 
4  of  convenience?  But  is  this  then  the 
4  lot  of  a  woman  of  fixteen,  to  whom, 
4  without  vanity,  Nature  has  given 
4  wherewith  to  pleafe,  and  (till  more, 
4  wherewith  to  love  ?  For,  after  all,  I 
4  cannot  conceal  from  myfelf  the  graces 
4  of  my  figure,  nor  the  fenfibility  of 
4  my  heart.  At  fixteen,  to  languifh 
4  without  hope  an  cold  indifference,  and 
4  to  lee  at  leaft'  a  fcore  of  years  watte 
«  away  without  pleafure,  which  might 
'  have  been  delicious  !  I  fay,  a  fcore  at 
4  leaft,  and  it  is  not  defiring  to  tire  the 
'  world,  to  be  content  to  renounce  it 


before  forty  years  of  age.  Cruel  fa- 
mily !  was  it  for  you  that  I  took  a 
huiband  ?  You  chofe  me  an  honetl 
man !  a  rare  prefent  you  made  me ! 
To  be  dull  with  an  honeft  man,  and 
to  be  dull  all  one's  life  !  Very  hard, 
indeed  P 

This  difcontent  foon  degenerated  into 
peevifhnefs  j  and  Lifere  thought  he  per- 
ceived, at  lair,    that  fhe  had  taken   an 
averfion  to  him.     His  friends  difpleafed 
her,  their  company  became  troubl-fome 
to  her,   fhe  received  them  with   a   cool- 
nefs  fufHcient  to  keep  them  at  a  diftance. 
The  marquis  could  no  longer  diflemble. 
Madam,'  faid  he  to  Lucilia,  *  the  end 
of  marriage  is  to  make  people  happy  ; 
we  are  not  fo,  and  it  is  in  vain   to 
pique  ourfefves  on  a  conftancy  which 
reftrains  us.     Our  fortune  puts  us  in 
a  condition   of  doing  without  each 
other,  and  of  refuming  that    liberty 
of  which  we  imprudently  made  a  mu- 
tual facrifice.     Live  by  yourfelf;    I 
will  live  by  myfelf.     I  aflc  towards 
me  only  that  decency  and  regard  which 
you  owe  to  yourfelf.'—'  With  all  my 
heart,    Sir/  replied  Lucilia  with  the 
coMnefs  of  difguftj  and  from  that  mo- 
ment every  thing  was  fettled,  that  Ma- 
dam might  have  her  equipage,  her  table, 
her  domefticks,  in  one  word,  a  feparate 
maintenance. 

Lucilia' s  flippers  foon  became  ranked 
among  the  molt  brilliant  in  Paris.  Her 
company  was  fought  by  all  the  hand- 
fome  women  and  men  of  gallantry.  But 
there  was  a  neceflity  for  Lucilia's  hav- 
ing fome  particular,  and  he  who  fhould 
engage  her  fii  ft,  it  was  obferved,  had 
the  only  hard  tafk  !  In  the  mean  time, 
flie  enjoyed  the  homages  of  a  brilliant 
let ;  and  her  heart,  yet  iirefolute,  feem- 
ed  to  fufpend  her  choice  only  to  render 
it  more  flattering.  She  thought,  at  laft, 
(he  law  the  perfon  who  would  determine 
it.  At  the  approach  of  the  Count  De 
Blamze,  all  other  pretenders  lowered 
their  tone.  He  was,  of  the  whole  court, 
the  moil  to  be  dreaded  by  a  young  wo- 
man. It  was  agreed,  that  there  was 
no  refitting  him,  and  fo  they  fpared 
themfeives  the  trouble.  He  was  beau- 
tiful as  the  day,  prefented  himfelf  with 
grace,  ipoke  little,  but  extremely  well  j 
and  if  he  laid  common  things,  he  ren- 
dered them  interefting  by  the  inoft  pleaf- 
ing  found  of  voice,  ami  the  moft  beau- 
tiful look'  in  the  world.  They  could 
not  fay  that  Blaaize  was  a  fop,  his  fop- 
pery 
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foery  had  fo  much  dignity.    A  modeft     of  them  j  and  the  women  whifpered  in 
haughtinefs  formed  his  chara&er  ;  he     each  other's  ear  the  name  of  the  female 


decided  with  the  gentled  air  in  the 
world,  and  the  moft  Jaconick  tone  :  he 
liftened  to  contradictions  with  good- 
humour,  replied  to  them  only  with  a 
fmile ;  and  if  they  prefled  him  to  ex- 
plain himfelf,  he  fmiled  (till  and  kept 
filence,  or  repeated  whst  he  had  faid 
before.  Never  did  he  combat  the  opi- 
nion of  another,  never  did  he  take  any 
trouble  to  give  a  reafon  for  his  own :  it 
was  the  moft  attentive  politenefs,  and 
the  moft  decifive  prefumption,  that  had 
ever  yet  been  united  in  a  young  man  of 
quality. 

This  aflurance  had  fomething  com- 
manding in  it,  which  rendered  him  the 
oracle  of  tafte,  and  the  legislator  of 
fafhion.  They  were  never  lure  of  be- 
ing right  in  the  choice  of  a  fuit,  or  the 
colour  of  a  carriage,  till  Blamze  had 
approved  by  a  glance.  *  It  is  excellent, 
'  it  is  handfomel"  were  the  precious  words 
from  his  mouth;  and  his  filence  a  dead 
warrant.  The  defpotifm  of  his  opinion 
extended  even  over  beauty,  talents,  wit, 
and  graces.  In  a  circle  of  women,  me 
whom  he  had  honoured  with  a  particu- 
lar attention  was  that  inftant  in  vogue. 


who  took  thefe  matters  under  her  care. 

'  I    am    afhamed,     Madam,'    faicl 
Bhmze  to  Lucilia,  '  that   thefe  trifles 
mould  engage    the   attention  which 
ought  to  centre  in  a  more  interefting 
object.     Pardon  me  if  I  liften  to  the 
frivolous   queftions  of  thefe    young 
men:    never  did  complaifance  coit  me 
fo  dear.     I  hope,'  added  he  in  a  low 
roice,    *  that  you  will  permit  me    to 
come  and   make    myfelf  amends   in 
fome  more   tranquil   moment.' — *   I 
(hall  be  very  glad  to  fee  you,"  replied 
Lucilia  bluming,  and  by  her  blulhes, 
and  the  tender  fmile  with  which  Blamze 
accompanied  a  moft  refpectful  bow,  the 
afiembly  judged  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  matters  came  to  a  conclu- 
fion.  Lucilia,  who  did  not  fee  the  con- 
fequence   of  a  few  words  faid  in   her 
ear,  and  who  did  not  think  that  file  had 
made  an  aflignation,    fcarce   paid  any 
attention  to  the  meaning  looks  which 
the  women  caft  on  each  other,  or  the 
light  railleries  which  efcaped  the  men. 
She  delivered  herfelf  up  infenfibly  to 
her  own  reflections,  and  was  quite  grave 
the  whole  evening.     They  often  turn- 


Blamze's  reputation  had  gone  before     ed  the  converfation  on  Blamze  j  all  the 
'    '    "'  company  fpoke  well  of  him  :  his  rivals 

talked  of  him  with  efteem  j  Lucilia's 
rivals  fpoke  of  him  with  complaifance. 
Nobody  was  more  genteel,  more  gallant, 
more  refpectful ;  and  of  twenty  women, 
on  whofe  account  he  had  reafon  to  pride 
himfelf,  not  one  had  any  reafon  to  com- 
plain.  Lucilia  became  attentive  :  no- 
thing efcaped  her.  «  Twenty  women  ?' 
faid  me  within  herfelf ;  «  that  is  much  ; 
*  but  where  is  the  wonder  ?  Hefceks 
'  one  who  may  be  worthy  to  fix  him, 
'  and  capable  of  fixing  herfelf.' 

She  hoped  the  next  day  that  he  would 
corne  early,  and  before  the  crowd  of  viii  - 

It  is  ftrange,'  laid  they,  tors:  flic  waited  for  him;  me  grew  uneuiyj 
he  never  came  ;  (he  was  out  of  temper  : 
he  writ;  flie  read  his  billet,  and  her  ill- 
humour  ccafed.  He  was  diftrafted  to 
loie  the  moil  agreeable  moments  of  his 
life.  Some  iiupertinents  had  broke  in 
upon  him,  he  would  have  made  his 
elcape  ;  but  thefe  impertinents  were  peo- 
ple of  rank.  It  was  not  in  his  power 
to  be  happy  till  the  next  day  j  but  he 


him  to  Lucilia' s ;  but  the  deference 
which  even  his  rivals  paid  him,  re- 
doubled the  efteem  (he  had  conceived  for 
him.  She  was  dazzled  with  his  beauty, 
and  ftill  more  furprized  at  his  modefty. 
He  prefented  himfelf  with  the  moft  re- 
fpectful air,  feated  himfelf  in  the  loweft 
place,  but  all  looks  were  foon  directed 
towards  him.  His  drefs  was  the  model 
of  tafte:  all  the  young  people  who  fur- 
rounded  him  ftudied  it  with  a  fcrupu- 
lous  attention.  His  laces,  his  embroi- 
dery, his  manner  of  dreffing  his  head, 
were  all  examined :  they  wrote  down 
the  names  of  his  tradefpeople  and 
workmen. 

'  we  fee  thefe  defigns,  thele  colours,  no 
<  where  elfe!'  Blamze  confefled  mo- 
delily,  that  it  coft  him  very  little  trou- 
ble. 'Induftry,'  faid  he,  *  is  at  it's 
«  higheft  perfection  ;  you  need  but  to 
*  enlighten  and  direct  it.'  He  took  a 
pinch  of  fnuff  as  he  faid  thefe  words, 
and  hi 3  box  excited  new  curiofity;  it 
was,  however,  the  work  of  a  young 


artilt  whom  Blamze  had  drawn  from  befeecbeu  Lucilia  to  receive  him  early 
his  obfcurity.  They  afked  him  the  «  To  abridge,'  laid  he, «  by  a  few  hours', 
pi  ice  of  every  thing  ;  he  replied  with  a  *  the  cruel  wearinefs  of  abfence.'  T!;ti 
f'mile,  that  he  knew  the  price  of  none  company  came  as  uiiial,  and  Luciiii 
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received  them  with  a  coldnefs  at  which 
they  were  piqued.  '  We  (liall  not  have 
'  Blamze  this  evening,'  faid  Clarifla, 
with  a  difconfolate  air,  *  he  goes  to  fup 
•  at  Araminta's  little  box.'  At  theie 
words  Lucilia  turned  pale,  and  the 
gaiety  which  reigned  around  her  only 
ferved  to  redouble  the  grief  which  me 
endeavoured  to  diflemble.  Her  fir  It 
emotion  was,  not  to  fee  the  perfidious 
man  more.  But  Clarifla  wanted,  per- 
haps, either  out  of  malice  or  jealoufy, 
to  impute  a  wrong  to  him  of  which  he 
was  not  guilty.  It  was  after  all  engag- 
ing herfelf  to  nothing,  to  fee  him  once 
more;  and  before  condemning  him,  it 
was  but  juft  to  hear  him. 

While  fhe  was  yet  at  her  toilette, 
Blamze  arrives  in  an  undreis,  but  the 
moft  elegant  undrefs  in  the  world.  Lu- 
cilia was  a  little  furprized  to  lee  a  man 
whom  me  fcarce  knew  appear  in  a  dif- 
habille  ;  yet  if  he  had  given  himfelf  time 
to  drefs,  perhaps  (he  would  have  been 
lorry  for  it.  But  he  faid  fo  many  hand- 
fome  things  to  her  on  the  frefhnefs  of  her 
complexion,  the  beauty  of  her  hair,  the 
brilliancy  of  her  morning  appearance, 
that  fhe  had  not  the  courage  to  com- 
plain. However,  Araminta  did  not  go 
out  of  her  head  ;  but  it  would  not  have 
been  decent  to  appear  jealous  fo  loon  ; 
and  one  reproach  might  betray  her. 
She  contented  herfelf  with  afking  him 
what  he  had  done  with  himfelf  the  even- 
ing before.  What  did  I  do  with  my- 
felf!  Do  I  know  myfelf?  O,  how 
troublefome  the  world  is  ?  How  happy 
are  we  in  being  forgotten  and  far  from 
the  crowd,  in  being  devoted  to  one's 
felf,  and  the  perfon  we  love  !  Follow 
my  advice,  Lucilia,  get  out  of  this 
whirlwind  :  the  more  repofe,  the  moie 
liberty,  as  foon  as  we  give  ourfelves 
up  to  it.  Now  I  have  mentioned  the 
whirlwind,  what  do  you  do  with  all 
thde  young  fellows  who  pay  court  to 
you  ?  The)  difpute  with  each  other 
the  conquelt  of  you  :  have  you  vouch- 
fafed  to  make  a  choice  ?'  The  eafy 
familiarity  of  Blamze  had  at  fir  it  afto- 
mihed  Lucilia j  this  queftion  entirely 
confounded  her.  «  I  am  impertinent, 

*  perhaps?1  relumed  Blanuc,  who  per- 
ceived it.     *  Not  at  all,'  replied  Lucilia 
with  gentlenefs.     «  I  have  nothing  to 
'  conceal,  and  I  am  not  afraid  that  any 

*  body  mould  fee  through  me.    I  amute 
'  myfelf  with  the  levity  of  theie  giddy 
«  young  fellows,  but  not  one  of  them 


*  feems  to  me  worthy  of  a  ferious  at- 

*  tachment.'  Blamze  fpoke  of  his  rivals 
with  indulgence,  and  thought  that  Lu- 
cilia judged  too  feverely  of  them.  *  Cle- 
'  on,  for  example,'  faid  he,  '  has  fome- 
'  thing  very  amiable  in  him;  he  knows 
'  nothing  as  yet;    it  is  a  pity,  for  lie 
'  fpeaks   well  enough  of  things  which 

*  he  is  ignorant  of,  and  he  is  a  proof 
4  to  me,  that  with  wit  one  maydiipenfe 

*  with  common  fenfe.     Clairfont  is  a 

*  coxcomb ;  hut  it  is  the  firil  fire  of  his 
«  age,  and  he  only  wants  to  be  difci- 

*  plined  by  a  woman  who  has  feen  life. 

*  Pomblac's  difpofition  pronounces  him 
'  a  man  of  fentiment;  and  that  fimpli- 

*  city  which  looks  fo  like  lillinefs,  would 

*  pleafe  me  well  enough  if  I  were  a  wo- 
'  man  :  fome   coquette  will  make  her 

*  advantage  of  him.     Little  Linval  is 
«  conceited,  but  when  he  has  been  fup- 

*  planted  five  or  fix  times,  people  will 

*  not  be  furprized  to  fee  him   grown 
'  modeft.  At  prefent,' continued  Blam- 
ze, *  none  of  all  thefe  will  fuit  you; 

*  we  behold  you,  therefore,  free  :  what 

*  ufe  do  you  make  of  your  freedom  ?'— « 
c  I  endeavour  to  enjoy  it,'  replied  Lu- 
cilia,    <  That  is  mere  childiftmefs,'  re- 
fumed  the  count:  '  we  never  enjoy  our 
c  freedom  but  in  the  moment  when  we 

*  renounce  it;  and  we  ought  not  to  pre- 
'  ferve  it  with  care,  but  in  order  to  lofe 
'  it  at  a  proper  opportunity.    You  are 

*  young,  you  are  handfome,  do  not  flat- 
'  ter  yourfelf  with  being  long  difen- 
'  gaged :  if  you  will  not  refign  your 

*  heart,  it  will  refign  itfelf ;  but  among 

*  thofe  who  may  pretend  to  it,  it  is  of 

*  importance  to  make  a  right  choice. 
'  As  foon  as  you  love,  and  even  when 

.'  you  do  not  love,  you  will  be  beloved 
.«  infallibly  :   that  is  not  the  point;  but 

*  at  your  age  women  have  need  of  find- 
'  ing  in  a  lover  a  counfellor,  a  guide, 

*  a  friend,  a  man  formed  by  the  cuftoni 
'  of  the  world,  and  able  to  enlighten 
«  you  in  refpecl  of  the  dangers  you  are 

*  going  to  run  in  it.' — *  A  man,  like 
'  yourfelf,  for  example!'  faid  Lucilia, 
in  an  ironical  tone,  and  with  a  fneering 
fmile.    '  Yes,  indeed,'  continued  Blam- 
ze i  «  I  fhould  do  pretty  well  for  your 

purpofe,  were  it  not  for  all  this  mul- 
titude that  befieges  me  ;  but  how  to 
difengage  myfelf  from  it  ?'— '  Why, 
do  not  difengage  yourfelf  from  it  at 
al),'  replied  Lucilia;  *  you  would  ex- 
cite too  many  complaints,and make  me 
too  many  enemies,'— •<  As  to  com- 
•  plaints/ 
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.plaints/  faid  the  count  coldly,  '  I  am 
accuftomed  to  them :  as  to  enemies, 
one  never  gives  one's  felf  the  lead  con- 
cern about  them,  when  one  has  caufe 
to  be  fatisfied,  and  the  good  fenfe  to 
live  for  one's  felf.' — *  At  my  age,'  faid 

,ucilia  fmiling,  *  we  are  ftill  too  timo- 
rous j  and  though  there  were  nothing 
farther  to  experience  in  it  than  the 
defpair  of  an  Araminta,  that  alone 
would  make  rne  tremble.' — *  An 
Araminta  j'  replied  Blamze,  without 

ny  emotion.  *  Araminta  is  a  good 
creature  who  hears  reafon,  and  who 
does  not  give  herfelf  up  to  defpair  :  I 
fee  fomebody  has  been  talking  to  you 
of  therj  you  mall  have  the  whole  ac- 
count of  my  connexions  with  her. 
Ararainta  is  one  of  thofe  beauties,  who 
feeing  themlelves  on  the  decline,  that 
they  may  not  fall  into  oblivion,  and 
to  revive  their  expiring  confequence, 
have  occafion  from  time  to  time  to 
make  fome  noife  in  the  world.  She 
has  engaged  me  to  pay  her  fome  fmill 
attentions,  and  to  behave  to  her  with 
fome  warmth..  It  would  not  have  been 
handfome  to  refufe  her,  fo  I  made 
mylelf  fubfervient  to  her  views.  In 
order  to  give  the  more  celebrity  to  our 
adventure,  me  has  thought  proper  to 
take  a  little  box.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
reprefented  to  her  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  for  a  month  at  moft  which  I  had 
to  beftow  on  her:  the  box  was  fur- 
niihed  without  my  knowledge,  and  in 
the  handfomeft  manner  3  me  made 
me  promifc,  and  there  lay  the  grand 
point,  to  fup  with  her  there  with  an 
airof  myfteiy  ;  yefterday  was  the  day 
appointed.  Araminta,  for  the  greater 
fecrefy,  invited  nobody  there  but  five 
of  her  female  friends,  and  permitted 
me  to  carry  only  the  like  number  of 
my  friends.  I  went}  afiumed  an  aii 
of  pleafurej  was  gallant  and  warm 
towards  her:  in  a  word,  I  let  all  the 
guefts  go  away,  and  did  not  retire 
myfelf  till  half  an  hour  after  them  ; 
this  was  all,  in  my  opinion,  that  de- 
corum required  j  and  accordingly  A- 
raminta  was  charmed  with  me.  It 
was  fufficient  to  bring  her  again  into 
vogue  j  and  I  may  henceforth  take 
my  leave  of  her  whenever  I  pleafe, 
without  fear  of  reproach.  This,  Ma- 
dam, is  my  manner  of  conducting 
myfelf.  The  reputation  of  a  woman 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  ownj  nay, 
jaore :  it  colls  me  nothing  to  make  a 


facrifice  to  her  glory  of  my  own  vani- 
ty. The  greateft  misfortune  to  a  wo- 
man who  lets  up  for  a  beauty,  is  to 
be  forfaken  :  I  never  forfake  them  j  I 
leave  myfelf  to  be  difcharged,  I  pre- 
tend even  to  be  inconfolable  at  it,  and 
fom'etimes  I  have  (hut  myfelf  up  three 
days  fucceflively  without  feeing  any 
body,  in  order  to  leave  the  lady  from 
whom  I  had  detached  myfelf  all  the 
honour  of  the  rupture.  You  fee,  beau- 
tiful Lucilia,  that  the  men  are  not  all 
as  bad  as  they  fay,  and  that  there 
are  ftill  among  us  principles  and  mo- 
rals.' 

Lucilia,  who  had  read  only  the  ro- 
mances of  time  paft,  was  not  at  all  ac- 
cuttomed  to  this  new  (tyle,  and  her  fur- 
prize  redoubled  at  every  fyllable. « What, 
Sir!'  faid  (he  j  'is  this  what  you  call 
principles  and  morals  ?' — *  Yes,  Ma- 
dam, but  this  is  rare,  and  the  lingular 
reputation  which  my  proceedings  have 
acquired  me,  does  no  great  honour  to 
the  reft  of  our  youth.  Upon  honour, 
the  more  I  think  on  it,  the  more  I 
wilhyfor  your  own  intereft,  that  you 
had  fomebody  like  me.' — *  I  flat- 
ter myfelf,'  laid  Lucilia,  '  that  I  mall 
be  treated  as  tenderly  as  another,  and 
that,  at  lealt,  I  fhall  not  experience 
the  (hock  of  being  forfaken.' — *  You 
are  merry,  Madam  j  but,  to  be  ferious, 
you  deferve  a  perfon  who  thinks,  and 
knows  how  to  develope  thofe  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  underftanding,  which 
I  think  I  have  di (covered  in  you.  Li- 
fere  is  a  good  rmn  j  but  he  never 
knew  how  to  make  the  molt  of  his 
wife  ^  and  in  general  the  defire  of  pleaf- 
ing  a  hu(band  is  not  itrong  enough, 
to  induce  a  woman  to  give  herfelf  the 
trouble  of  being  amiable  to  him  to  a 
certain  xlegree.  Happily,  he  leaves 
you  at  your  own  pleasure  ;  and  you 
would  not  be  worthy  of  fo  reafonable 
a  procedure,  if  you  thould  lofe  the 
molt  precious  time  of  your  life  in  in- 
dolence or  di&pation.' — *  I  am  not 
afraid,'  faid  Lucilia,  *  of  falling  into 
any  of  thefe  excefies.'  — -  *  We  fee, 
however,  nothing  elfe  in  the  world/ 
— '  True,  Sir  i  and  that  is  the  reafon 
why  I  (hould  be  difficult  in  my 
choice,  if  I  had  any  defign  of  making 
one  :  tor  I  think  there  is  no  excufe 
for  an  attachment,  but  that  it  is  folid 
and  durable.' — «  What,  Lucilia  !  at 
your  age  would  you  pique  yourfelf 
upon  constancy  ?  Really,  if  I  thought 
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'  fo,  I  fhould  be  capable  of  committing 

*  a  folly.'  —  *  And  that  folly  would 
«  be——'     *  To  grow  prudent,  and  at- 

<  tach  myfelf  in  good  earned.1 — '  Se- 
'  rioufly  !  would  you  have  the  courage?1 
— «  Upon  my  credit,  I  am  a  little  fear- 
'  fulofit,  if  you  would  have  me  own 
«  the  truth.1—'  A  ftrange  declaration!1 

*  It  is  a  little  ill  expreffed  5   but  I  beg 

<  you  will  pardon  me  :  it  is  the  firft  in 

*  my  life.1 — '  The  firft,  fay  you  ?' — 
4  Yes,  Madam:  hitherto  they  have  had 
«  the  modefty  to  fpare  me  the  trouble  of 

*  making  advances  j  but  I  fee  plainly 
«  that  I  grow  old.1—'  Well,  Sir,  for 

*  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  I  pardon  you 

*  this  firft.  eflay :   I  will  do  more  ftill, 

*  I  will  confefs  to  you,  that  it  cannot 

*  difpleafe  me.1— 'That  is  happinefs 
'  indeed  !  Do  you  give  me  leave  to  love 

*  you  ;  and  will  you  cio  me  the  honour 

<  to  love  me  too  ?' — «  Ah  !  that  is  an- 

<  other  thing  ;  time  mall  fhow  me  whe- 

*  ther  you  deferve  it.1— >-'  Look  at  me, 
'  Lucilia.1 — '  I  do  look  at  you.1 — 'And 
«  do  not  you  laugh  ?" — '  What  fhould 

*  I  laugh  at  ?1— '  At  your  own  anfwer. 
'  Do  you  take  me  for  a  child  ?' — '  I 

<  talk  reafonably  to  you,  I  think.1 — 

*  And  it  is  in  order  to  talk  reafonably 

*  to  me,  that  you  have  done  me  the  ho- 
«  nour  to  grant  me  a  tete  a-tete?*-— 
1  I  did  not  think,  that  in  order  to  be 
«  reafonable,  we  had  need  of  witneilt  s  } 

*  after  all,  what  have  I  ftid  to  you, 
«  which  you  ought  not  to  have  expected? 

*  I  find  in  you  graces,  wit,  an  engag- 
'  ing  and  noble  air.1  —  '  You  are  very 
'  good.1—'  But  that  is  not  enough  to 
«  merit  my  confidence,  and  determine 
'  my  inclination.1 — '  Not  enough,  Ma- 

<  dam!  excuie  me  a  little.     Pleafe  to 
'  inform  me,  what  you  would  require 
«  more  ?' — «  A  more  thorough  know- 
«  ledge  of  your  temper,  a  more  inti- 

*  mate  perfuafion  of  your  fentiments  for 
'  me.     I  promife  you  nothing,   I  for- 
«  bid  myfelf  nothing}    you  have  every 

*  thing  to  hope,  but  nothing  to  claim  : 
'  you  are  to  confuler  whether  that  fuits 
'  you.1-—'  No  price,  without  doubt, 
«  beautiful  Lucilia,  mould  be  thought 

*  too  dear  to  merit  and  obtain  you  :  but 

*  ferioufly,  would  you  have  me' renounce 

*  all  the  charms  ot  the  world  to  have 
'  my  happinefs  depend  on  an  uncertain 
'  contingency?     lam,  you  know,  and 
'  I   sin  not  conceited  of  it,   I  am  the 

*  man  the  moft  fought  after  in  all  France  j 

*  be  it  tafte  or  fancy,  it  is  no  matter  j 


it  is  her  concern  that  mould  have  me, 
though  but  for  a  time/—'  You  are 
right/  faid  Lucilia;  «  I  was  unrea- 
fonable,  and  your  moments  are  too 
precious.' — '  No,  I  confefs  to  you 
ferioufly,  that  I  am  tired  of  being  in 
fafliion  j  I  was  looking  out  for  an 
objecl  that  might  fix  me  j  I  have 
found  itj  I  attach  myfelf:  nothing 
can  be  more  fortunate  j  but  ftill  this 
ought  rot  to  be  to  no  purpofe.  You 
would  have  time  for  reflexion  ;  I  give 
you  twenty- four  hours  :  I  think  that 
is  very  handfome,  and  I  never  gave  fo 
much  time  before.'—'  My  reflections 
are  too  (low,1  replied  Lucilia,  c  and 
y<3u  are  too  much  in  a  hurry  for  us  to 
agree  on  this  point.  I  am  young, 
perhaps  have  fenfibility  ;  but  my  age 
and  fenfibility  mall  never  engage  me 
in  an  imprudent  ftep.  I  have  told 
you,  if  my  heart  yields,  time,  proofs, 
reflection,  the  pleating  habitude  of 
confidence  and  efteem,  will  have  de- 
cided it's  choice.1 — '  Madam,  in  good 
earned,  now,  do  you  think  to  find  an 
amiable  man  fufficientlydifengaged  ta 
loie  his  time  in  fpinning  out  an  in- 
trigue to  this  length  ?  and  do  you 
yourfelf  intend  to  pals  your  youth  in 
confulting  whether  you  ihall  love  or 
nor1 — '  I  cannot  tell,1  replied  Luci- 
ia,  '  whether  I  (hall  ever  love,  nor  what 
time  I  mail  employ  in  refolving  j  but 
that  time  will  riot  be  loft,  if  it  {pares 
me  regret.1 — '  I  admire  you,  Madam  j 
I  admire  you!1  fatdBlamze,  takinghis 
eave;  '  but  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
be  of  the  ancient  order  of  chivalry, 
and  T  did  not  come  here  fo  early  to 
compofe  a  romance  with  you.' 
Lucilia,  thunderftruck  at  the  fcene 
which  fhe  had  juft  had  with  Blamze, 
patted  in  a  fliort  time  from  aftonifhment 
to  reflection.  '  Is  this,  then,'  faid  fhe, 
the  man  in  vogue,  tbe  moft  amiable 
man  in  the  world  ?  He  condefcends 
to  think  me  handfome;  and  if  he  be- 
lieved me  capable  of  conftancy,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  loving 
me  in  good  earneft ;  but  yet  he  has 
not  time  to  wait  till  I  have  confulted 
myieif.  I  muft  feize  the  moment  of 
pleafing  him,  and  determine  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  :  he  never  gave  fo  much, 
time  before.  Do  the  women,  then, 
humble  themfelves  thus,  and  the  men 
thus  prefcribe  them,  the  condition  t 
happily  he  has  made  himfelf  known, 
to  me,  Upder  that  ftrodeft  air  which 
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'  had  feduced  me,  what  conceit,  what 
'  prefumption  !  Ah  !  I  fee,  the  moft 
'  mortifying  evil  to  a  woman,  is  that 
'  of  loving  a  fop/ 

The  fame  day,  after  the  opera,  Lu- 
cilia's  company  being  met  together, 
Pomblac  came  to  tell  her,  with  an  air 
of  myftery,  that  (he  would  have  neither 
Blamze  nor  Clairfont  to  fup  with  her. 

*  Very  well,'  faid  flie,  *  I  require  not  of 
'  my  friends  any   affiduity  that  con- 

*  ftrains  them  :   there  are  even  fuch  peo- 

*  pie  whofe  afliduity  would    conftrain 
'  me.' — <  If  Blamze   be  of  that  num- 
«  ber,'  replied  Pomblac  frankly,  *  Clair- 
'  font  has  delivered  you  from  him,   at 

*  leaft  for  fome  time.1—*  How  fo  ?' — 
'  Do  not  be  frightened  :  all  is  very  well 

*  over.'—'  How,  Sir,  what  is  over  ! '— 
'  After  the  opera,  the   curtain    being 
1  dropped,  we  were  on  the  ftage,  and, 

*  according  to  cuftom,  hearing  Blamze 

*  deciding  on  every  thing.   Having  giv- 
'  en  us  his  opinion  on  the  finging,  the 
'  dancing,  and  the  decorations,  he  alked 

*  us,  if  we  were  to  fup  at  the  little  mar- 

*  chionefs's:   (pardon  me,  Madam,   it 
'  was  you  he  fpoke  of.)     We  replied, 
«  Yes."— «  I  (hall  not  be  there,"  faid 

*  he ;  "  we  are  in  the  pouts  fmce  this 
"  morning."     I  afked  what  might  be 
'  the  caufe  of  thefe  pouts.  Blamze  told 
'  us,  that  you  had  made  him  an  affig- 
'  nation  5  that  he  never  came  5  that  you 

*  were  piqued  at  it ;    that  he  had  made 
'  up  that  this  morning  j  that  you  play- 

*  ed  the  child  ;  that  he  was  in  a  hurry 
'  to  conclude;   that  you  had  demanded 
'  time  for  reflection  j  and  that,    tired 
'  out  with  your  ifs  and  your  buts,   he 
'  had  left  you  in  the  lurch.     He  told 
1  us,  that  you  wanted  to  let  off"  with  a 
'  ferious  engagement  j  that  he  had  fome 

*  inclination  to  it  j  but  that  he  had  not 
'  time  enough  on  his  hands;   that,  on 

*  calculating  the  ftrength  of  the  citadel, 
'  he  had  judged  that  it  might  fuftain  a 

*  fiege;  but  that  nothing  would  do  for 

*  him  but  a  furprize.     '*  It  is  an  ex- 
"  ploit  that  may  fuit   fome  of  you/' 

*  added  he  ;  "  you  are  young,  it  is  the 
"  time   when   one   loves  to  encounter 
"  difficulties,  in  order  to  overcome  them ; 
"  but  I  forewarn  you,  that  virtue  is  her 
'*  fort,  and  fenfibility  her  weak  part : 
(t  every  thing  was  concluded,  if  I   had 
"  taken  the  trouble  to  play  the  paflfio- 
"  nate  lover!"     I  was  fully  perfuaded 
'  that  he  lyed,'  refirmed  the  young  man, 
8  but  I  had  the  prudence  to.  be  lilent. 


f  Clairfont  was  not  fo  patient  as  I :  he 
fignified  to  him,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve one   word  of  his  ftory ;   and  at 
this  declaration  they  went  out  toge- 
ther. I  followed  them.  Clairfont  re- 
ceived a  wound/ — '  And  Blamze — ?* 
Blamze  has  two,  of  which  he  will  not 
recover  without  fome  difficulty.  While 
I  helped  him   to  get  into  his  coach, 
If  Clairfont,"  faid  he,  "  knows  how 
to  make  an  advantage  of  this  adven- 
ture,  he  will  cany  Lucilia.  A  woman 
'  defends  herfelf  but  ill  againft  a  man 
who  defends  her  fo  well.     Tell  him 
that  I  diipenfe  with  this  being  a  fe- 
"  cret  to  her  ;  it  is  juft  that  fhe  mould 
"  know  what  fhe  owes  to  her  knight/" 
Lucilia  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the 
world  to  conceal  the  trouble  and  con- 
fternation  which  this  (tory  gave  her.  She 
feigned  a  head-ache,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  a  head- ache,  in  a  handfome  woman, 
isa  civil  way  of  difmiffing  impertinents: 
fo  they  left  her  alone  at  their  rifmg  from 
table. 

Delivered  up  to  herfelf,  Lucilia  could 
not  confole  herfelf  for  having  been  the 
fubjeft  of  a  duel,  which  would  make 
her  the  town-talk.  She  was  ftrongly 
touched  by  the  warmth  with  which 
Clairfont  had  revenged  the  affront  of- 
fered her;  but  what  an  humiliation  to 
her  if  this  adventure  fhould  make  a  noife, 
and  Lifere  mould  be  informed  of  it? 
Happily  the  fee  ret  was  kept.  Pomblac 
and  Clairfont  made  a  point  of  faving 
LuciliVs  honour;  and  Blamze,  being 
cured  of  his  wounds,  was  far  from  boalt- 
ing  of  an  imprudence  by  which  he  had 
been  fo  fevcrely  punifhed.  It  will  be 
aiked,  perhaps,  how  a  man,  till  then  fo 
difcreet,  came  all  of  afudden  to  ceafe  to 
be  fo.  It  is  becaufe  we  are  under  lefs 
temptation  to  publifh  favours  which  we 
obtain,  than  to  avenge  ourfelves  for  the 
rigours  we  undergo.  This  ririt  indif- 
cretion  had  like  to  have  coll  him  his 
life.  He  was  for  a  month  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  Clairfont  had  lefs  diffi- 
culty to  get  his  wound  cured,  and  Lu- 
cilia faw  him  again  with  a  tendernefs 
hitherto  unknown  to  him.  If  we  at- 
tach ourfelves  to  any  one  who  has  ex- 
pofed  his  life  for  us,  we  attach  ourfelves 
as  naturally  to  the  perfon  for  whom  we 
have  expofed  our  life;  and  fuch  fervices, 
perhaps,  are  ftronger  ties  to  the  perfon 
who  has  performed  them,  than  to  the 
party  for  whom  they  were  performed. 
Clairfont  then  became  defperately  in, 
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love  with  Lucilia  ;   but  the   more  (he 
owed  him  in  return,  the  lei's  he  dared  to 
require  any  thing  of  her;  he  found  a 
fenfible  pleafure  in  being  generous,  and 
he  ceafed  to  be  fo  if  he  availed  himfelf 
of  the  rights  he  had  acquired  to  Luci- 
lia's   gratitude :    accordingly,    he   was 
more  timorous  than  if  he  had  merited 
nothing;  but  Lucilia  read  his  foul,  and 
this  delicacy  took  the  ftrongeft  hold  of 
her.     In  the  mean  time,  the  fear  of  ap- 
pearing to  want  gratitude,  or  the  dread 
of  carrying  it  too  far,  made  herdifTemble 
her  knowledge  of  the  intelligence  Pom- 
l)lac  had  given  her;  thus  the  good-will 
/he  tef lifted  towards  Ciairfont  appeared 
free  anddifmterefted,  and  he  was  ib  much 
the  more  affected  by  it.     Their  mutual 
inclination  every  day  made  a  fenfible 
progrefs.  They  fought  one  another  with 
their  eyes,    conferred    with    intimacy, 
liftened  to  each  otner  with  complaisance, 
gave  one  another  aa  account  of  their 
proceedings,  in  reality,  without  affec- 
tation, and,  as  it  were,  tor  the  fake  of 
faying  fomething ;  but  with   fo  much 
exa6lnefs,  that  they  knew,  almoft  to  a 
minute,  the  hour  at  which  they  were  to 
fee  each  other  again.     Ciairfont  infen- 
fibly  became  more  familiar,  and  Luci- 
lia lei's  referved.    Nothing  remained  but 
to  explain  themfelves;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  there  was  no  need  of  thole  marvel- 
lous  incidents   which    love    fometimes 
fends  to  the  afiiitance  of  bafliful  lovers. 
One  day  that  they  were  alone,  Lucilia 
•let  her  fan  drop;   Ciairfont  picks  it  up, 
and  prefcnts  it  to  her;  me  receives  it 
with  apleafmg  fmile;  that  fmiie  inl'pires 
the  lover  with  the  courage  to  kil's  her 
hand;  that  hand  was  the  moft  beauti- 
ful hand  in  the  world ;   and  from  the 
moment  that  Clarifont's  lips  were  ap- 
plied to  it,  fhe  was  unable  to  withdraw 
it.     Lucilia,  in  her   emotion,   made  a 
flight  effort  to  draw  back  htr  hand  ;  he 
oppoied  a  gentle  violence,  and  his  eyes, 
tenderly  fixed  on  Lucilia1  s  eyes,  entire- 
ly difarmed  her.     Their  looks  had  ex- 
preffed  every  thing  before  their  tons^ues 
interfered;   and  the  mutual  conreilion 
of  their  love  was  made  and  returned  in 
two  words.    «  I  breathe,  we  love!1  faid 
Ciairfont,  intoxicated  with  joy.    *  Alas ! 
«  yes,  we  do  love ! '  replied  Lucilia,  with 
a  profound  figh  j  «  it  is  no  longei  time 
'  to  deny  it.     But  remember  that  I  am 
'  bornd  by  duties  :  thofe  duties  are  in- 
«  violable;   and,  if  I  am  dear  to  you, 
•  they  will  be  lacfed.* 


Lucilia' s  inclination  was'  not  one  of 
thole   faihionable  paflions  which  ftifle 
fharne  in  their  infancy,  and  Ciairfont 
refpecled  it  too  much  to  take  advantage 
of  it  as  a  weaknefs.     Tranfported  with 
being  loved,  he  for  a  long  time  confined 
his  dcfires  to  the  delicious  poiTeilion  of  a 
heart  pure,  virtuous,  and  faithful.  '  How 
'  little  we  love/  faid  he  to  himfelf  in 
his  delirium,  '  when  we  are  not  made 
happy  by  the  fingle  pleafure  of  loving ! 
Who  was  the  ftupid  favage  who  firft 
branded  with  the  name  of  rigour  that 
refinance  which   timid   modelly  op- 
pofes  to  wild  defire  ?  Is  there,  beautiful 
Lucilia,  is  there  a  denial  which  your 
looks  would  not  foften  ?    Can  I  com- 
plain when  you  fmile  upon  me  ?   And 
has  my  foul  any  wiflu-s  ftill  to  form, 
when  my  eyes  draw  from  yours  that 
heavenly  voluptuoufnefs  with  which 
you  intoxicate  all  my  fenfes  ?    Far  be 
from  us,  I  confent  to  it,  all  thofe  plea- 
fures  followed  by  regrets,  which  would 
trouble  the  ferenity  of  your  life.  I  re- 
fpe6l  your  virtue  as  much  as  you  cherilh 
it  yourfelf ;  and  I  (hould  never  pardon 
myielf  the  having  caufed  any  remorfe 
to  fpring  up  in  the  bofom  of  inno- 
cence itieif/     Sentiments  fo  heroick 
charmed  Lucilia ;  and  Ciairfont,  more 
tender  every  day,  was  every  day  more 
beloved,  more  happy,  and  more  worthy 
to  be  i>>.     But  at  length   the  railleries 
of  his  friends,  and  the  fufpicions  they 
excited  in  him  with  refpeft  to  that  vir- 
tue which  he  adored, embittered  his  hap- 
pinefs.      He  became  gloomy,  uneafy, 
jealous;  every  thing  vexed  him,  every 
thing  gave  him  umbrage.    Lucilia  every 
day  perceived  her  chain  become  clofer 
and  heavier ;  every  day  there  were  new 
complaints  to  hear,  new  reproaches  to 
undergo.     Every  man  that  (he  received 
with  civility  was  a  rival  whom  (he  muft 
banifh.     The  firft  facrifices  that  he  re- 
quired were  made  without  oppofition ; 
he  demanded  new  ones,   he  obtained 
them ;    he  wanted   ftill  more,  (lie  was 
weary  of  obeying  him.     Ciairfont  ima- 
gined he  faw  in  Lucilia's  impatience  an 
invincible  attachment  to  the  connections 
which  he  prohibited ;  and  that  love,  at 
firft  fo  delicate  and  fubmifRve,  became 
fierce  and  tyrannical.     Lucilia  was  ter- 
rified ;  (he  fought  to  appeafe  hi«i,  but 
to  no  purpofe.     '  I  will  not  believe,* 
faid  the  imperious  Ciairfont, '  I  will  not 

*  believe  that  you  love  me  till  you  live 

*  for  me  alone,  as  I  (to  for  you.  Wliajt  !f 

«  if 
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«  if  I  poffefs,  if  I  fill  your  foul,  what  do 

*  you  do  with  this  troublefome  crowd  ? 
c  Ought  it  to  coft  you  any  thing  to  banifn 

*  what  afflifts  me  ?    Would  it  coil  me 
'  any  pain  to  renounce  ever  thing  that 
«  would  difpleafe  you  ?  What  do  I  fay  ? 

*  Is  it  not  a  continual  violence  that  I 
'  do  myfelf  to  fee  any  thing  but  Luci- 
4  lia  ?  Would  to  Heaven  we  were  freed 
'  from  this  crowd,  which  beiieges  you, 
'  and  which  deprives  me  every  moment 
'  either  of  your  looks  or  your  thoughts  1 

*  The  folitude  that  fo  terrifies  you  would 

*  compleat  all  my  wimes.    Are  not  our 

*  fouls  of  the  fame  nature  ?  or  the  love 
'  which  you  think  you  feel,   is  it  not 
'  the  fame  that  I  feel?    You  complain 
«  that  I  demand  facrifices  of  you !  Re- 

*  quire,  Lucilia,  require  in  your  turn  j 

*  chufe  the  moll  painful,  the  molt  griev- 

*  ous  trials  j    you  mall  fee  whether  I 
'  hefitate.  There  is  no  connection  which 
'  I  would  not  break,  no  effort  which  I 

*  would  not  make;  or  rather  I  mould 
'  not  make  any.     The  plealureof  gra- 
'  tifying  you  will   make  me  amends, 
«  will  ferve  inftead  of  every  thing  ;  and 

*  what  they  call  denials  would  be  to  me 

*  enjoyments.'—'  You  think  fo,  Clair- 
'   font,'  replied  the  tender  and  ingenu- 
ous Lucilia,  '  but  you  deceive  yourfelf. 

*  Each  of  thefe  denials  is  but  little; 
'  but  all  together  make  up  a  great  deal. 

*  It  is  the  continuance  of  them  that  is 

*  tirefome:   you   kave  made  me  know 

*  by  experience,  that  no  complaifance  is 
«  inexhauitibie.'  While  ihe  Iboke  thus, 
Clairfont's  eyes,  fparkling  with  impa- 
tience,   were    fometimes   turned  up   to 
heaven,   and  fometimes  fixed  on  her. 

*  Believe  me,'  continued  Lucilia,  '  the 

*  facrifices  of  true  love  are  made  in  the 
'  heart,  and  under  the  veil  of  myfttry  : 

*  felf-love  alone  demands  pubiick  ones ; 
«  to  that  victory  is  little ;   it  al'pires  to 
'  the  honours  of    a  triumph ;  and  that 
'  is  what  you  exa6l.' 

«  What  a   cold   analyfis,'   cried  he, 
'  and  what  vain  metapliyiicks!     Love, 

*  to  be  lure,  reafons  thus  !    1  love  you, 
'  Madam;   nothing,  to  my  misfortune, 

*  is  truer;   I  would  facrifice  a  thoufand 

*  lives  to  pleaie  you  ;  and  whatever  may 

*  be  this  ientiment  which  you  call  felf- 
'  love,  it  detaches  me  from  the  whole 
'  world  to  deliver  myfelf  up  folely  to 

*  you;  but  in  abandoning  myfelf  thus, 

*  I  would  pofTefs  you  in  the  fame  man- 
«  ner.      CJeon,   Linval,   Potnblac,  all 

*  thefe  are  fufficient  to  make  me  un- 


'  eafy:    I  cannot   anfwer  for  myfelf. 
'•  After  this,  it"  you  love  me,  nothing 

*  ought  to  be  more  precious  to  you  than 

*  my  repofe  ;  and  my  uneafmefs,  were 

*  it  even  a  folly,  you  ought  to  diliipate. 
4  But  why  do  I  fay  a  folly  ?    You  ren- 
'  der  my  alarms  and  fufpicions  but  too 

*  reafonable.     And  how  mould  I  be 

*  eafy,  when  I  fee  that  every  one  who 
1  comes  near  you  engages  you  more  than 

<  myfelf?' 

*  Ah,    Sir !   what  acknowledgments 

*  do   I  owe  you?1   laid  Lucilia  with  a 
figh ;  *  you  make  me  fee  the  depth  of 

*  the  abyfs  into  which  love  was  going 
«  to  plunge  me.     Yes,  I  fee  that  there 
'  is  no  ilavery  comparable  to  that  which 
'  a  jealous  lover  impofes.' — '  I,  Ma- 

<  dam !  do  I  make  you  a  Have  ?   Have 

*  not  you  even  an  abfolute  empire  over 
'  me  ?  do  not  you  do  what  you  pleaie 
'  with  me?' — l  Enough,   Sir:   i  have 

*  futfered  a  long  time  ;  I  flattered  my- 

*  felf ;  but   you   now  draw  me  out  of 

*  my  illufion,  and  nothing  can  lead  me 
'  into  it  again.     Be  my  friend,  if  you. 
'  can  be  fo:  it  is  the  only  title  that  re- 

*  mains  to  you  with  me.' — *  Ah,  cruel 

*  woman  !  would  you  have  my  death  ?* 
1  I  want  nothing  but  your  eafe  and  my 

*  own/ — '  You  overwhelm  me.  What 

*  is  my  crime?' — '  Loving  yourfelf  too 
'  well,  and  not  cfteeming  me  enough.' 
— {  Ah !  I  fwear  to  you—'     *  Swear 

*  nothing  :   your  jealoul'y  is  a  vice  in 

*  your  difpofition,  and  the  difpohtiort 
'  never  corrects  itfelf.     I    know  you, 

*  Ciairfont;    I  begin  to  dread  you,  and 

*  ceafe  to  love  you.     This  very  moment 
'  1  fee  mv  fiankncls  makes  you  defpe- 
1  rate;  lint  of  two  punifhments  I  chufe 

*  the  morldt  ;  and  by  taking  away  from 

*  you  the  right  of  being  jealous,  I  create 

:  the  ha; -py  neccility  of  ceniing  to 
'  be  fo.' — *  I  know  you  in  my  '.urn," 
replied  Ciairfont  with  a  ftifled  rage: 
1  the  delicacy  of  a  frnnble  foul  ill  agree* 
'  with  the  levity  of  yours  ;  it  is  a 

*  Blamze  that  you  nunl  h:w  for  a  lover, 
'  and  I  was  a  fool  to  take  it  ill  ...  / 
— '  Go  no  farther/  interrujjted  Lucilia, 

*  I  know  all  that  I  owe  to  you  ;   but  f 
'   retire  to  ipareym  the  fhame  of  having 
'  reproached  me  with  it.' 

Ciairfont  went  off  in  a  rage,  and  fully 
fefolved  never  more  to  revilit  a  woman 
whom  he  had  fo  tenderly  loved,  an:! 
who  h:ui  difmiiTed  lam  with  fo  much 
inhumanity. 

Luciiia,  reltored  to  herfelf,  found 
herfelfj 
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herfelf,  as  it  were,  relieved  from  a  bur- 
den that  overwhelmed  her.   But,  on  one 
iide,  the  dangers  oi  love,  which  (lie  had 
juft  experienced  }  on  the  other,  the  lad 
profpect  of  everlafting  indifference  ;  fuf- 
fered  her  to  hope  hereafter  for  nothing 
but  cruel  difquietudes,  or  infuppoi table 
dulnefs.     «  What,'  laid  flie,  <  has  Hea- 
ven given  me  a  fenfible  heart  only  to 
make  me  the  (port  of  a  fop,  the  victim 
of  a  tyrant,  or  the  gloomy  companion 
of  a  kind  of  philosopher,  neither  af- 
fected nor  moved  at  any  thing  T  Thefe 
reflections  plunged  her  into  a  languor 
•which  (he  was  not  able  to  conceal  t  her 
company  perceived  it,  and  became  foon 
as  melancholy  as  herieif.    The  women, 
to  whom  her  houle  was  a  rendezvous, 
were  alarmed  at  it.     «  She  is  loft/  laid 
they,  '  if  we  draw  her  not  out  of  this 
fad   ftate;    me  is  difgufted  with  the 
world:    me  leves   nothing  but  foli- 
tude ;    the  fymptoms  of  her  melan- 
choly become  every  day  more  terrible ; 
and,  by  the  force  of  feme  violent  paf- 
fion  which  agitates  her,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  me  will  fall  again  into  the 
power  of  her  hufband.     Do  we  know 
nobody  to   turn    this   young    head? 
Blamze  himfelf  fet  about  it  the  wrong 
way,  and  did  not  fucceed :  as  to  Clair- 
font,  on  whom  we  depended,  he  is  a 
little  fool  who  loves  like  a  madman  ; 
no  wonder  me  mould  be  affront  ed.'-*- 
Hold,'  faid  Cephifa,  after  being  loft 
n  thought  for  fome  time,  '  Lucilia  has 
a  romautick  way  of  thinking;    (lie 
muft  have  fomething  in  the  fairy  talte, 
and  the  magnificent  Dorimon  is  ex- 
actly the  man  that   fuits  her.     She 
will  grow  mad  for  him,  I  am  furej 
let  us  engage  him  only  to  go  and  in- 
vire  her  to  lupper  at  his  fine  country - 
houfe :  I  will  take^-upon  me  to  give  him 
his  leffon,'     The  party  was  accepted, 
and  Dorimon  made  acquainted  with  it. 
Dorimon  was  the  man  in  the  world 
who  knew  beft  the  moft  able  artifts,  re- 
ceived them  with  the  beft  grace,  and  re- 
compenfed  them  moft  liberally ;  accord- 
ingly he  had  the  reputation  of  a  con- 
noiileur,  and  a  man  of  tatte. 

If,  fome  centuries  hence,  this  tale 
fliould  be  read,  they  may  imagine  it 
mere  fiction,  and  the  habitation  I  am 
going  to  defcribe  may  pals  for  a  fairy 
cattle;  but  it  is  not  my  fault  if  the  lux- 
ury ot  our  times  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  the  marvellous  of  fables,  and 
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if,  in  the  reprefentation  of  our  follies, 
probability  mould  be  wanting  to  truth. 

On  the  rich  banks  of  the  Seine  ari(es? 
in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  fmall 
eminence  expoled  to  the  firft  rays  of  the 
morning,  and  the  ardent  fires  of  noon. 
The  foreft  which  crowns  it,  defends  it 
from  the  chilling  Waft  of  the  north,  and 
the  watery  influence  of  the  weft.  From 
the  fummit  of  the  hill  fall  in  cafcades 
three  copious  fprings  of  water  purer 
than  chryftal, which  the  indtiftrious  hand 
of  art  has  conduced  by  a  thoufand 
windings  over  green  (lopes.  Sometimes 
theie  waters  divide  themlelves,  and  glide 
along  in  meanders  5  ibmetinies  they  re- 
unite in  bafons,  in  which  the  heavens 
behold  themielves  with  delight;  then 
they  precipitate  themlelves,  and  pour 
along,  dalhing  againrt  rocks  cut  out  in- 
to grottos  in  which  the  chizzel  has  imi- 
tated the  fanciful  varieties  of  Nature. 
The  Seine,  which  forms  a  bow  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  receives  them  into  his 
peaceable  bolbm;  and  their  fall  recals 
to  our  minds  thofe  fabulous  times  in 
which  the  nymphs  of  the  fountains  de- 
fcended  into  the  humid  palace  of  the 
rivers,  to  temper  the  ardours  of  youth 
and  love. 

•  An  ingenious  whimficalnefs  feems  to 
have  dellgned  the  gardens  watered  by 
thefe  dreams.  All  lides  of  this  fouling 
Icene  agree  without  famenefs :  the  very 
lyrnmetry  is  linking;  the  eye  roves 
without  laffitude,  and  repofes  without 
dulnefs.  A  noble  elegance,  a  rich»nefs 
well  managed,  a  bold  and  yet  delicate 
tafte,  have  been  employed  in  embellifh- 
ing  them.  Nothing  is  neglected,  no- 
thing forced  or  laboured  with  too  much 
art.  The  concourfc  of  iimple  beauties 
forms  all  it's  magnificence ;  and  the 
equilibrium  of  maifes,  joined  to  the  va- 
riety of  forms,  produces  that  beautiful 
harmony  which  forms  the  delight  of  be- 
holders. 

Groves  ornamented  with  ftatues,  lat- 
tice-work falhioned  into  arbours  and 
bowers,  decorate  all  the  known  gardens; 
but  thefe  riches,  difplayed  without  un- 
derftanding  and  talte,  generally  excite 
nothing  more  than  a  cold  and  dull  ad- 
miration, foon  attended  with  fatiety. 
Here  the  difpofition.  and  connection  of 
the  parts  form,  of  a  thoufand  different 
fenlations,  but  one  continued  enchant- 
ment. The  fecond  object  that  is  dif- 
covered  adds  to  the  pkafuie  raifed  by 
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the  firft  j  and  both  are  ftill  farther  em- 
bellimed  by  the  charms  of  the  new  ob- 
ject that  fucceeds,  without  effacing 
them. 

This  delicious  landfcape  is  terminated 
by  a  palace  of  fuch  airy  architecture, 
that  the  Corinthian  order  itfelf  has  lefs 
elegance  and  lightnefs.  Here  the  co- 
lumns imitated  the  palm-trees  united  in 
arbours.  The  roof  of  the  vault,  formed 
of  palms,  compofes  a  chapiter  more  na- 
tural and  as  noble  as  the  vafe  of  Calli- 
machus.  Thefe  palms  were  interwoven 
among  each  other  in  the  interlaces  of 
the  columns,  and  their  natural  wreath- 
ings  concealed  from  the  deceived  eye  the 
heavinefs  of  the  entablature.  As  thefe 
columns  are  fufficient  for  the  weight  of 
the  edifice,  they  leave  a  continued  tranf- 
parency  to  the  walls,  by  means  of 
chafms  artfully  contrived.  We  fee  none 
of  thofe  double  roofs  which  crufh  our 
modern  architecture;  and  the  frightful 
irregularity  of  our  Gothick  chimnies 
is  loft  in  the  crown-work. 

The  interior  luxury  of  the  palace  is 
fuitable  to  the  magnificence  without.  It 
is,  in  fliort,  the  temple  of  the  arts  and  of 
tafte.  The  pencil,  thechizzel,  the  grav- 
ing tool,  every  thing  that  induftry  has 
invented  for  the  delicacies  of  life,  is 
there  difplayed  with  a  difcreet  profufion ; 
and  the  Pleafures,  the  daughters  of  O- 
pulencc,  there  flatter  the  foul  through 
all  the  fenfes. 

Lucilia  was  dazzled  with  fo  much 
magnificence ;  the  firlt  evening  appeared 
to  her  a  dream  ;  it  was  nothing  but  one 
continued  fcciie  of  (hews  and  readings, 
of  which  (he  plainly  perceived  herfelf 
was  the  divinity.  The  earneftnefs,  the 
vivacity,  the  gallantly  with  which  Do- 
rirr.on  did  the  honours  of  this  beautiful 
dwelling,  the  changes  of  fcene  which  he 
produced  with  one  fingie  look,  the  ab- 
folute  empire  which  he  learned  to  excr- 
cife  over  the  arts  and  pleafures,  recalled 
to  Lucilia's  imagination  every  thing 
that  (he  had  read  of  the  moft  celebrated 
enchanters.  She  dared  not  truft  her 
eyes,  and  even  thought  herfelf  enchant- 
ed. If  Dorimon  h:ul  availed  himjHf  of 
the  intoxication  into  which  (he  was 
plunged,  the  drram  perhaps  had  ended 
after  the  manner  of  modern  romances. 
But  Dorimon  was  merely  grdjantj  and 
all  he  hud  the  courage  to  permit  himfelf 
to  do,  WAS  to  atk Lucilia  to  come  (b.me- 
times  and  embellim  hi3  herrnitage  j  for 
fo  he  culled  this  mansion. 


Lucilia's  companions  had  obferved 
her  with  attention.  The  moft  experi- 
enced judged  that  Dorimon  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  magnificence, 
and  too  little  with  his  happinefs.  *  He 

*  ought,'  faid  they,  '  to  have  feized  the 
'  firft  moment  of  furprize:  it  is  a  kind  of 

*  tranfport  which  we  do  not  feel  twice.* 
In  the  mean  time,  Lucilia's  head  being 

filled  with  all  that  me  had  juftfeen,  me 
formed  to  herfelf  the  moft  wonderful  idea 
of  Dorimon  himfelf.  So  much  g-allan- 
try  befpoke  an  imagination  briik  and 
fprightly,  a  cultivated  genius,  a  delicate 
tafte,  and  a  lover,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  care  of  pleaf- 
ing.  This  portrait,  though  a  little  too 
flattering,  was  not  wholly  unlike.  Do- 
rimon was  yet  young,  of  an  engaging 
figure,  and  a  moft  joyous  temper.  His 
wit  was  all  in  failles :  he  had  in  his  way 
of  thinking  little  warmth,  but  much  re- 
finement. Nobody  faid  more  gallant 
things  ;  but  he  had  not  the  gift  of  en- 
forcing them  :  every  body  loved  to  hear 
him,  but  nobody  believed  him.  He  was 
the  moft  feducing  man  in  the  world  for 
a  coquette,  the  leait  dangerous  to  a  wo- 
man of  fentiment. 

She  confented  to  fee  him  again  at  hi* 
own  houft,  and  this  gave  occafion  tj 
new  entertainments.  But  in  vain  had! 
the  gallantry  of  Dorimon  re-afTembled 
there  all  the  pleafures  which  (he  had 
given  birth  to;  in  vain  were  thefe  plea- 
fures varied  every  inftant  with  as  much 
art  as  tafte  :  Lucilia  was  at  firft  (lightly 
moved,  foon  after  fatiated  J  and  before 
the  clofe  of  the  day,  me  conceived  it 
poflible  to  grow  dull  in  this  delicious 
abode.  Dorimon,  who  never  quitted; 
her,  exerted  all  the  talents  of  pleafing  j 
he  held  her  in  difcourfe  on  a  thoufand  in- 
genious fubjecls,  he  mingled  alfo  fome 
loft  things  with  them  j  but  Hill  this  was 
not  what  Hie  had  conceived.  She  thought 
to  find  a  god,  and  Dorimon  was  but  a 
man;  the  pomp  of  his  hpufc  eclipfed 
him  5  proportions  were  not  obferved  ; 
and  Dorimon, while  he  furpafied  himfelf, 
was,  all  the  while  inferior  t©  the  idei 
which  every  thing  around  him  jnfpired. 

He  was  very  far  frcm*fufpecling  th£ 
injury  which  this  comparifon  did  him 
in  the  imagination  of  Lucilia,  and  he 
waked  only  one,  happy  moment  to  aV.til 
himfclf  of  his  advantage?.  After  th6 
concert,  and  before  flipper,  he  led  her, 
as  it  wrre.  by  chance,  into  a  folitary 
cloiet,  whsre  ihs  might  go,  he  faid,  and 
<£  ruminate, 
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ruminate,  when  (he  mould  have  any 
moments  of  pouting.  The  door  opens, 
and  Lucilia  fees  her  image  rented  a 
thoufand  times  in  the  dazzling  pier- 
glaffes  j  the  voluptuous  paintings  with 
which  the  pannels  were  covered,  mul- 
tiplied themfelves  around  her.  Lucilia, 
admiring  herfelf,  thought  (he  beheld 
the  goddefs  of  Loves.  At  this  fight  an 
exclamation  of  furprize  and  admiration 
efcaped  her,  and  Dorimon  feized  the 
inftant  of  this  fudden  emotion.  «  Reign 

*  here  j  there  is  your  throne,'  faid  he 
to  her,  mewing  her  a  fofa,  which  the 
hand  of  fairies  had  fown  with  flowers. 
«  My  throne !'  faid  Lucilia,  feating  her- 
felf, and  with  atone  of  gaiety  j  *  well,  aye, 
«  I  like  it  pretty  well,  and  I  find  myfelf 
«  the  queen  of  a  mighty  pretty  people.* 
She  fpoke  of  the  multitude  of  Loves 
which  me  perceived  in  the  glafles.    « A- 
'  midft  thefe  fubjcc"ls,  will  you  conde- 

*  fcend,  Madam,  to  admit  me?'  faid 
Dorimon  with  ardour,   and  throwing 
himfelf  at  her  feet.     *  Ah !  as  to  you,' 
faid  flie  with  a  ferious  air,  *  you  are  no 
«  child  j'  and  at  thefe  words  (he  would 
have  got  up,  but  he  retained  her  with  a 
ftrong  hand,   and  the  effort  (he  made 
to   efcape   rendered    him    ftill    bolder. 
«  Where  am  I,  then?'  faid  (he  with  ter- 
ror :  '  let  me  go ;  let  me  go,  I  fay  5  or 

'  my  cries '      Thefe  words   awed 

him.     *  Excufe,  Madam/  faid  he,  *  an 

imprudence,  of  which  you  are  your- 
felf  in  fome  meafure  the  caufe.  To 
co  me  here  tete-a-tete,  and  repofe  your- 
felf  on  this  fofa,  as  you  have  done,  is 
giving  to  underftand,  according  to 
the  received  cuftom,  that  a  little  vio- 
lence would  not  be  ill  taken.  With 
you  I  fee  plainly  that  it  means  no- 
thing j  we  mifunderftand  each  other.* 
— '  Oh  !  very  much,'  faid  Lucilia,  go- 
ing out  in  a  rage;  and  Dorimon  fol- 
lowed her,  a  little  confounded  at  his 
miftake.  Happily  their  abfence  had  not 
been  long  enough  to  give  time  for  flan- 
der  to  fpeak  ill  of  it.  Lucilia,  diflem- 
bling  her  perturbation,  told  the  compa- 
ny that  me  had  juft  been  feeing  a  very 
fine  cabinet.  They  ran  there  in  a  body; 
and  their  exclamations  of  .admiration 
were  only  interrupted  by  the  coming  in 
of  fupper. 

The  fumptuoufnefs  of  this  feaft  feem- 
ed  to  improve  ftill  upon  all  the  plea- 
fures  that  they  had  tafted.  But  Dori- 
mou  endeavoured  in  vain  to  do  the  ho- 
nours of  it  >  he  had  loft  that  gaiety 


which  was  fo  natural  to  him ;  and  Lu- 
cilia replied  to  the  gallant  things  they 
addrefled  to  her,  in  order  to  draw  her 
out  of  her  reverie,  only  by  a  forced 
fmile,  with  which  good -breeding  en- 
deavours to  difguife  ill-humour. 

'  There,'  faid  her  friends  to  her,  on 
going  home  with  her,  «  there  now  is  a 
'  a  man  who  fuits  you  :  with  him  life 

*  is  a  continual  enchantment  j   it  ap- 
'  pears  as  if  all  the  pleafures  obeyed  his 
'  voice  j  the  moment  he  commands,  they 

<  arrive  in  troops.' 

*  There  are  fome,1  faid  Lucilia  coldly, 

<  which  cannot  be  commanded:    they 

*  are  above  riches ;  we  find  them  only 
'  in  our  hearts.'—*  Upon  my  word,  my 

*  dear,'  faid  Cephifa  to  her,  *  you  are 

*  very  difficult.'—'  Yes,  Madam,  very 
'  difficult,'  replied  (he  with  a  figh  :  and 
during  the  reft  of  the  journey  they  kept 
a  profound  filence.    *  This  is  nothing 

*  but  a  handfome  woman  fpoiled,'  faid 
her  friends,  at  quitting  her  j    '  yet  if 
'  her  whims  were  chearful  ones,   we 

*  might  amufe  ourfelves  with  thenij  but 
'  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  gloomy. 
'  It  was  worth  while  indeed  to  feparate 
'  from  her  hufband,  to  be  a  prude  to 
'  the  reft  of  the  world !' 

'  Is  this,  then,  the  world  fo  much 
'  boafted  of?'  faid  Lucilia,  on  her  fidej 

*  I  have  pafled  rapidly  through  every 
«  thing  agreeable  in  it:   what  have  I 
'  found  ?  a  coxcomb,  a  jealous  lover, 
'  a  vain  man,  who  arrogates  to  himfelf, 

*  as  fo  many  charms,  his  gardens,  his 
'  palace,  and  his  entertainments,  and 
«  who  thinks  that  the  fevereft  virtue  can 
'  defire  no  better  than  to  yield  to  him. 
'  Ah,  how  I  hate  thofe  makers  of  ro- 

*  mances,  who  have  lulled  me  with  their 
'  fables  !  My  imagination  filled  with  a 
'  thoufand  chimeras,  I  thought  my  huf- 
'  band  infipid  ;  and  yet  he  is  worth  more 
'  than  all  I  have  feen.     He  is  plain  j 
'  but  is  not  his  plainnefs  a  thoufand 
'  times  preferable  to  the  vain  pretenfions 
«  of  a  Blamze  ?  He  is  temperate  in  his 

*  affeclions,  and  what  would  become  of 

*  me  if  he  were  violent  and  paflionate 

*  like   Clairfont?    He  loved  me  little, 
1  but  he  loved  only  me  j  and  if  I  had 

*  been  reafonable,  he  loved  me  enough 

*  to  make  me  happy.     I  had.  not  with 

*  him  thofe  pompous  and  noify  pleafures 

*  which  intoxicate  at  firft,  and  foen  af- 
'  ter  cloy:  but  his  complaifance,  his 
'  fweetnefs,  his  delicate  attentions,  fur- 
'  nrflied  me  every  moment  with  plea- 

«  Aires, 
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*  fures,  the  mod  pure  and  folld,  if  I 
'  had  but  known  how  to  relifh  them. 

*  Fool  that  I  was !  I  purfued  illufions, 
'  and  fled  happinefs  itfelf :  it  is  placed 

*  in  thefilence  of  the  paffions,  the  equi- 
'  librium  and  repofe  of  the  foul.    But, 
'  alas  !  it  is  a  fine  time  to  acknowledge 
'  my  errors,  when  they  have  made  me 
'  lofe  the  friendship,  the  confidence,  per- 
'  hapstheefteem,of  myhtifband.  Thank 

<  Heaven !    I  have  nothing  to  reproach 
'  myfelf  with  but  the  indii'cretions  of  my 
«  age. — But  is  Lifere  obliged  to  believe 
'  me  in  this  point,  and  would  he  vouch- 
'  fafe  to  hear  me  ? — Ah,  how  difficult 
'  is  it  to  return  to  one's  duty,  when  we 

<  have  once  abandoned  it ! — Difficult ! 

<  and  why?  Who  hinders  me?  The  dread 
'  of  being  humbled.— But  Lifere  is  a 
'  good  man ;  and  if  he  has  fpared  me 
'  in  my  errors,  would  he  dittrels  me  in 
'  my  reformation  ?  I  have  but  to  detach 

*  myfelf  from  a  pernicious  fociety,  to 

<  live  at  home  with  fuch  of  my  female 

*  friends  as  my  hufband  refpecls,  and 

<  whom  I  can  fee  without  blufhinej.  All 
«  the  while  that  he  has  feen  me  delivered 
'  up  to  the  world,  he  has  never  come 
'  near  me;  but  if  he  fees  me  reftored  to 

*  myfelf,  he  will  cor«defcend,  perhaps,  to 

*  recal  me  to  him  j  and  if  his  heart  be 

*  not  reftored  to  me,  the  only  confola- 

*  tion  that  remains   to  me,  is  that  of 

*  rendering  myfelf  worthy  of  it :  I  (hall 

<  be  at  leaft  reconciled  to  myfelf,  if  I 
'  cannot  be  fo  to  my  hufband.' 

Lifere,  full  of  grief,  had  kept  fight  of 
her  through  all  her  whirl  of  company : 
he  depended  on  the  juftnefs  of  her  way 
of  thinking,  and  the  probity  of  her  foul. 
She  will  perceive,'  faid  he,  'thefrivo- 
loufnefs  of  the   pleafures  which  fhe 
feeks,  the  folly  of  the  women,  the  va- 
nity of  the  men,  the  faliity  of  both  ; 
and,  if  fhe  returns  virtuous,  her  vir- 
tue will  be  but  the  more  confirmed  by 
the  dangers  it  has  run,     But  will  fhe 
have  tfcaped  all  the  fhelves  that  fur- 
round  her,  the  charms  of  flattery,  the 
fnares  of  feduclion,    the   attractions 
of  pleafure  ?    We  defpife  the  world 
when  we  know  it  thoroughly;  but  we 
give  ourfelvesup  to  it  before  we  know 
it,  and  the  heart  is  frequently  loft  be- 
fore reafon  enlightens  it.    O  Lucilia !' 
cried  he,  looking  at  the  portrait  of  his 
wife,  which  in  folitude  was  his  only  con - 
verfation ;  <  O  Luciiia  !  you  were  fo  de- 
«  ferving  of  being  happy  !  and  I  flatter- 

<  ed  myfelf  that  you  would  be  fo  with 


me.    Alas  !  perhaps  fome  one  of  thofe 
handfome  corrupters,    who  form  at 
once  the  ornament  and  misfortune  of 
the  world,  is  at  this  very  time  employ- 
ed in  feducing  her  innocence,  and  is 
bent  upon  her  defeat,  merely  for  the 
pleafure  of  boafting  of  it.     What, 
would  my  wife's  fhame  raife  an  eter- 
nal barrier  between  us  !  It  would  no 
longer  be  permitted  me  to  live  with 
her,  from  whom  death  alone  ought  to 
feparate  me !  I  have  betrayed  her  in 
abandoning  her.     Heaven  had  chofen 
me  for  the  guardian  of  her  imprudent 
and  frail  youth.     I   have   confulted 
only  cuftom,  and  I  have  been  ftruck 
only  by  the  frightful  idea  of  being 
hated  as  a  tyrant.* 
While  Lifere  floated  thus  in  this  cruel 
uncertainty,  Lucilia  was  not  lefs  agitated 
between  the  defire  of  returning,  and  the 
dread  of  being  repulfed.    Twenty  times 
had  flie  rifen,  after  paffing  the  night  in 
fighs  and  tears,  with  the  refolution  of 
going  to  wait  his  rifmg,  in  order  to  throw 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  afk  his  pardon. 
But  a  fhame,  well  known  to  fenfible  and 
delicate    fouls,    had    ftill  witheld    her 
footfteps.     If  Lifere  did  not  defpife  her, 
.if  he  ftill  preferved  any  feeling  for  her, 
any  efteem  j  from  the  time  when  fhe  had 
broken  off  with  her  parties,  from  the 
time  that  (he  had  lived  retired  and  foli- 
tary,   how  came  it  that  he  had  never 
vouchfafed  to  fee  her  even  once?  Every 
day,  as  he  went  by,  he  enquired  after  his 
lady's  health ;  fhe  heard  of  it :  flie  hoped 
that  at  laft  he  would  afk  to  fee  her ;  each 
day  this  hope  was  renewed ;  flie  expect- 
ed, all  trembling,  the  moment  of  Li- 
fere's  calling  ;  fhe  drew  as  near  as  pof- 
fible,  in  order  to  liften  to  him,  and  re- 
tired in  tears,  after  having  heard  him 
aik,  as  he  went  along,  «  How  does  my 
'  Lady  do  f"    She  could  have  wifhed  to 
have  Lifere  informed  of  her  repentance, 
of  her  return  to  herfelf:  '  But  to  whom 
can  I  truft  ?  faid  flie;  c  to  friends  !  is 
there  one  of  them  faithful  enough, 
difcreet  enough,  wife  enough,  for  fo 
delicate  an  interpofition  ?  Some  of  them 
might  have  the  talents,  but  had  not 
the  zeal  j  and  others  had  the  zeal,  but 
not  the  talents  :  befides,  it  is  fo  hard 
to  truft  to  others  what  we  dare  not 
confefs   ourfelves  !     A   letter  .  .  .  ,  j 
but  what  fhall  I  write  to  him  ?  Gene- 
ral expreflions  would  not  touch  him, 
and  particulars  are  fo  humiliating!' 
At  length  a  thought  came  into  her  head, 
Qj*  by 
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by  which  her  delicacy  and  fenfibility 
were  eqxially  fatisfied.  Lifere  had  ab- 
fented  himfelf  for  two  days,  and  Lu- 
ciiia  feized  the  opportunity  of  his  ab- 
fence  to  execute  her  defign. 

Lifere  had  an  old  feryant,  whom  Lu- 
cilia faw  melting  into  tears  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  feparation,  and  whofe 
7eal,  hqnefty,  and  difcretion,  were  well 
known  to  her.  *  Ambrofe,'  faid  me  to 
him,  *  I  have  a  favour  to  afk  of  you.*— 
'  Ah,  Madam!'  faid  the  good  man, 

*  command  me  ;  I  am  yours,  with  all 

*  my  foul :  would  to  God  that  you  and 
'  my  mafter  loved  one  another  as  I  love 
«  you !     I  know  not  which  of  you  is 

*  wrong ;  but  I  am  forry  for  you  both : 
«  it  would  be  delightful  to  fee  you  to- 

*  gether,  and  I  fee  nothing  here  which 

*  does  not  give  me  forrow,  ever  fince 
«  you  have  been  on  ill  terms,' — *  Jt  is 
'  perhaps  my  fault,'  faid  Lucilia,  hu- 
miliated ;  *  but,  my  dear  Ambrofe,  the 

*  evil  is  not  without  remedy :    only  do 
«  what  I  fh,all  tell   you.     You  know 
'  that  my  portrait  is  in  ypur  mafter's 
«  chamber.'  —  *  O    yes,    Madam,  he 

*  knows  it  very  well  too  ;  for  he  fome- 
«  times   fhuts  himfelf  up  with    it  for 
«  whole  days  :  it  is  all  his  confolation. 

*  He  looks  at  it,  he  talks  to  it,  he  fighs 
f  moft  pitifully;  and  I  fee  plainly  that 

*  the  poor  gentleman  would  ftill  much 
'  rather  conyerfe  with  you  than  with  your 
c  piflure.'— *  You  tell  me  very  comfort - 

*  able  news,  my  dear  Ambrofe;  but  go 

*  and  take  away  that  portrait  privately; 

*  and  chufe,  in  order  to  bring  it  me,  a 

*  time  when  you  may  not  be  feen  by 


any  body.' — '  I,  Madam,  deprive  my 
f  mafter  of  all  that  he  holds  deareil  in 
"  the  world !  rather  aik  my  life.'  — 
«  Be  affured,'  replied  Lucilia,  *  my  de- 
«  fign  is  not  to  deprive  him  of  it.  To- 
«  morrow  evening  thou  fhalt  come  and 
«  fetch  it,  to  put  it  in  it's  place  again  : 

*  I  will  only  beg  of  you  to  fay  np|;hing 
«  to  my  hufbgnd.' — «  Very  well,'  laid 
Ambrofe;  *  I  know  that  you  are  good- 
'  nefs  itielf,  and  you  would  ppt  now, 

*  :it  the  latter  end  cf  my  life,  give  me 

*  the  mortification  of  having  niade  my 
«  mafter  uneafy.'     The  faithful  Am- 
brofe executed  Lucilia's  order.  She  had, 
in  her  portrait  the  tender  and  languifh- 
ing  air  which  was  natural  to  her  ;  but 
her  look  was  ferene,  and  her  hair  fej 


with  flowers.  She  fent  for  her  painter, 
ordered  him  to  draw  her  with  her  hair 
dime  veiled,  and  to  paint  the  tears  trick- 
ling from  her  eyes.  As  foon  as  her 
idea  was  carried  into  execution,  the  pic- 
ture was  replaced  in  Lifere'  $  apartment. 
He  comes  into  it,  arjd  his  eyes  are  foon 
railed  on  the  dear  object.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  how  great  was  his  furprize. 
The  difhevelied  hair  ftrikes  him  firft: 
he  draws  near,  and  fees  the  tears  flow. 
'  Ah  !'  cried  he;  «  ah,  Lucilia  !  are  thefe 
«  the  tears  of  repentance  ?  Is  that  the 

*  ibrrow  of  love?'     He  goes  out  tran- 
fported  ;  he  flies   to  her  ;  he  feeks  her 
with  his  eyes,  and  he  finds  her  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  the  picture  had  repre- 
fented  her.    Immoveable  for  a  moment, 
he  eyes  her  with  tendernefs  ;  and  fud- 
denly  throwing  himfelf  at  her  feet,  «  Is 
1  it  really  true,1  faid  he,  '  that  my  wife 
'  is  reftored  to  me?'—*  Yes,'  faid  Lu- 
cilia, with  fighs;  «yes,  if  you  think  her 
«  ftill  worthy  of  you?"  —  *  Can  (he  have 
'  ceafed  to  be  fo,'  replied  Lifere,  lock- 
ing her  in  his  arms.     *  No,  my  dear, 
«  be  comforted  ;  I  know  your  foul,  and 
'  I  have  never  ceafed  to  mourn  and  to 

*  efteem  you.     You  would  not  return 
'  to  me,  if  the  world  had  been  able  to 
'  feduce  you,  and  this  voluntary  return 
«  is  the  proof  of  your  virtue.'  —  «  Oh  ! 
'  thank   Heaven!'  faid   me,  her  heart 
being  eafed  by  the  tears  which  flowed 
in  abundance   from  her  eyes  ;  <  thank 
'  Heaven  !  I  have  no  mameful  weak- 
'  nefs  to  blum  at  :   I  have  been  foolifh, 

*  but  not  difhoneft.'  —  «  If  I  doubted  it, 

*  would  you  now  be  in  my  bofom  ?'  re- 
lied Lilere;  and  at  thefe  words 
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but  who  can  defcribe  the  tranfports  of 
two  fenfibile  hearts  ;  which,  after  hav-, 
ing  groaned  under  a  cruel  feparation, 
were  reunited  for  ever  ',  On  learning 
their  reconciliation,  the  family  were 
filled  with  joy  ;  and  the  good  Ambroie 
faid,  hi$  eyes  fwimming  with  tears, 
«  God  be  praifed!  1  fliall  now  die  con- 
'  tent.' 

From  that  day,  the  tender  union  of 
this  pair  ferves  as  an  example  to  all  thole 
of  their  age.  Their  divorce  has  con- 
vinced them  that  the  world  had  nothing 
that  could  make  either  of  them  amends; 
and  this  is  what  I  call  A  HAPPY  DJ*> 
VORCE, 
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ANNETE    AND     LUBIN. 

A    TRUE     STORY. 


IF  it  be  dangerous  to  tell  every  thing 
to  children,  it  is  more  dangerous 
flill  to  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  every 
thing.  There  are  grievous  crimes  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  which  are  not  fo  in 
the  eyes  of  Nature  j  and  we  are  now  go- 
ing to  fee  into  what  an  abyfs  the  latter 
leads  innocence  when  (he  has  a  fillet 
over  the  eyes. 

Annete  and  Lubin  were  the  children 
of  two  fitters.  Thefe  ftri6t  ties  of  blood 
ought  to  be  incompatible  with  thole  of 
marriage  :  but  Annete  and  Lubin  had 
no  fufpicion  that  there  were  in  the  world 
other  laws  than  the  fimple  laws  of  Na- 
ture. From  the  age  of  eight  years  they 
kept  fheep  together  on  the  fmiling  banks 
of  the  Seine.  They  now  touched  on 
their  fix  teen  th  ;  but  their  youth  differed 
not  from  infancy  but  by  a  warmer  fen- 
timent  of  mutual  friendfhip. 

Annete,  beneath  a  plain  country  coif, 
bound  back  negligently  her  ebon  hair. 
Two  large  blue  eyes  fparkled  beneath 
her  long  eye-lafhes,  and  exprefTed  moft 
innocently  every  thing  which  the  dull 
eyes  of  our  old  coquettes  endeavour  to 
exprefs.  Her  rofy  lips  feemed  to  folicit 
to  be  kifled.  Her  complexion,  tanned 
by  the  fun,  was  enlivened  by  that  light 
/hade  of  purple  which  colours  the  down 
of  the  peach.  Every  part  of  her,  which 
the  veils  of  modelty  concealed  from  the 
fays  of  noon,  effaced  the  whitenefs  of 
the  lily :  we  thought  we  faw  the  head 
of  a  lively  Brunette  on  the  moulders  of 
a  beautiful  Blonde. 

Lubin  had  that  decifive,  open,  and 
joyous  air,  which  proclaims  a  free  and 
contented  mind.  His  look  was  that  of 
deiire,  his  laugh  the  laugh  of  joy.  When 
he  burft  out,  he  difplayed  teeth  whiter 
than  ivory.  The  frefhnefs  of  his  round 
cheeks  invited  the  hand  to  pat  them. 
Add  to  all  this  a  nofe  in  the  air,  a  dim- 
ple in  the  chin,  white  filver  locks  curl- 
ed by  the  hand  of  Nature,  a  genteel 
make,  a  deliberate  pace,  the  franknefs 
of  the  golden  age,  which  fufpects  and 
blufhes  at  nothing.  This  was  the  por- 
trait of  Annete's  coufin. 

Philofophy  brings  man  back  nearer 
to  Nature}  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that 
plhnft  foraetimes  refembles  it.  I 


not  be  furprized,  then,  if  my  fhepherds 
mould  be  imagined  to  be  fornewhat  phi- 
lofophical  j  but  I  forewarn  my  readers 
that  it  is  without  their  knowing  it. 

As  they  both  went  frequently  to  fell 
fruits  and  milk  in  the  city,  and  as  peo- 
ple were  glad  to  fee  them,  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  obferving  what  paffed  in 
the  world,  and  of  giving  an  account  to 
each  other  of  their  little  reHe&ions. 
They  compared  their  lot  to  that  of  the 
molt  opulent  citizens,  and  found  them- 
felvea  happier  and  wifer.  «  The  fenfe- 

*  lefs  creatures  T  faid  Lubin  5   during 

*  the  fineft   part  of  the  year  they  fliut 

*  themfelves  up  in  quarries  !     Is  it  not 

*  true,  Annete,  that  our  hut  is  prefera- 
f  ble  to  thole  magnificent  prifons  which 
c  they  call  palaces  ?     When  the  thatch 
'  that  covers  us  is  burnt  up  by  the  fun, 

*  I  go  to  the  neighbouring  foreft,  and 
'  in  lefs  than  an  hour  make  you  a  new 
'  houfe,  more  chearful  than  the  former. 
'  The  air  and  the  light  are  ours.     A 
4  branch  lefs  gives  us  the  frefhnefs  of 
«  the  eaft  or  the  north  ;  a  branch  more 

*  defends  us  from  the  heats  of  the  fouth, 

*  and  rains  of  the  weft  :  that  is  not  very 

*  dear,  Annete  ?' 

'  No,  truly,'  faid  me:  «  and  I  can- 
'  not  think  why,  in  the  fine  weather, 

I  they  do  not  come  all,  two  and  two, 

*  to  live  in  a  pretty  hut.  Have  you  i'een, 

*  Lubin,  thofe  tapeftries  of  which  they 
«  are  fo  vain  ?     What  comparifon  be- 

*  tween  them  and  our  beds  of  verdure  ? 
'  How    we    fleep  on   them !    how  we 

*  wake  P  —  'And  you,   Annete,  have 

*  you  remarked  what  trouble  they  take 

*  to  give  a  rural  air  to  the  walls  which 

*  (hut  them  up  ?  Thole  landfcapes  which 

*  they    endeavour    to   imitate,   Nature 
'  has  made  for  us  :  it  is  for  us  that  the 

*  fun  fliines  ;  it  is  for  us  that  the  fea- 

*  fons  delight  to   vary  themfelves.' — • 
'  Right,'   faid  Annete ;   <  I  carried  the 

*  other  day  fome  (Irawberries  to  a  lady 
4  of  quality  j  they  were  entertaining  her 
'  withmufick.  Ah, Lubin!  "whatater- 
"  rible  noife  I"  I  faid  in  myfelf :  ««  why 
"  does  me  not  come  fome  morning  and 

II  hear  our  nightingales?"     The'un- 
'  happy  woman  was  laid  down   upon 
4  cushions  j    and  (he  yawned  in  fuch  a 

'  manner 
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«  manner  as  to  move  pity.  I  afked 
t  what  ailed  her  ladyfliip  ;  they  told  me 
i  that  fiie  had  the  vapours.  Do  you 
know,  Lubin,  what  the  vapours  are  ?' 
— *  No,  not  I ;  but  I  am  afraid  they 
'  are  one  of  thofe  diftempers  which  one 

*  gets  in  the  city,  and  which  take  away 

*  from  perfons  of  quality  the  ufe  of  their 

*  legs.  That  is  very  fad,  is  it  not,  An- 

*  nete-?     And   if  they  were  to  hinder 
'  you  from  running   upon   the   grafs, 

*  you  would  be  very  forry,  I  believe !' 
— *  O,  very  forry  j  for  I  love  to  runj 

*  efpecially,  Lubin,  when  I  run  after 

*  you.' 

Such  was  pretty  nearly  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Lubin  and  Annete.  Free  from 
envy  and  ambition,  their  (tate  had  no- 
thing humiliating  to  them,  nothingpain- 
fuJ.  They  pafled  the  fine  weather  in 
that  green  hut,  the  mafter-piece  of  Lu- 
bin1 s  art.  In  the  evening  they  were 
obliged  to  lead  back  their  flocks  to  the 
village  j  but  the  fatigue  and  pleafures 
of  the  day  prepared  them  a  tranquil  re- 
pofe.  The  morning  recalled  them  to 
the  fields,  more  earneft  to  iee  each  other 
a^ain.  Sleep  effaced  in  their  lives  no- 
thing but  the  moment  of  ab fence:  it 
.\d  them  from  dulneis.  Never- 
»helefr>  a  happinefs  fo  pure  was  not  un- 
alterable. The  (lender  waift  of  Annete 
inienfibly  became  rounder.  She  knew 
not  the  caufe  of  it  j  Lubin  himielf  did 
not  fufpect  It. 

The  bailiff  of  the  village  was  the  firft 
who  perceived  it.  *  God  defend  you, 
'  Annete,'  laid  he  to  her  one  day,  '  you 

*  feem   to  be  very  round  I1 — '  True,' 
fa-id    ihe,   dropping  a  curtfcy.      *  But, 

*  Annete,  what  has  happened  to  this 

*  huncifome  mape?  Have-  y.~n   had  any 

*  love  affair  P1 — '  Any  love  affair  ?   Not 

*  that  I  know.' — *  Ah,  child  !   nothing 

*  is  more  certain  ;  you  have  liftened  to 

*  fomeof  your  young  fellows.1—*  Yes, 
'  truly,   1  do  liften  to  them  :   does  that 

*  fpoil  t^e  fnape  r1— *  No,  not  that,  but 
'  fome  of  them  have  a  kindnefs  for  you.' 
— c  Kindnefs  for  me  ?  Aye,  Lubin  and 

*  I  are  kind  to  each  other  ail  the  day 

*  long.'- — *  And  you  have  granted  him 
4  every   thing,    is  it  not   fo  r* — (  Oh, 

*  Lord  »•  yes:.  Lubin  and  I  have  nothing 

*  to  refufe  one  another.' — <  How,  no- 
<  thing. to  refufe  one  another !'—'  Oh, 

*  nothing  at  all!  I  fiiould  be  very  ferry 
«  if    he  "kept    any  thing    to   himielf, 

*  and  more  forry  itill  to  have  him  be- 
«  heve  that  I  have  any    thing   which 


is  not  his.     Are  we  not  coufins  ?'— 
Coufins  P1 — «  Coufins  german,  I  tell 
you.'—'  O  Heaven  !'  cried  the  bailiff, 
there  is  an  adventure  I1— «  Aye,  or  elfe 
do  you  think  that  we  mould  have  been 
every   day  together  ?  that  we  fliould 
have  had  but  one  and  the  fame  hut  ?  I 
have   heard   it  faid,   indeed,  that  the 
Shepherds  are  to  be  dreaded  5    but  a 
coufm  is  not  dangerous.'     The  judge 
continued  to  interrogate  ;  Annete  con- 
tinued  to  reply  ;  inibmuch  that  it  was 
clearer   than    the   day    that    ihe  would 
ftiortly  be  a  mother.     Become  a  mother 
before  marriage !  that  was  a  riddle  to 
Annete.     The   bailiff  explained    it  to 
her.     «  What,'  faid  he  to  her,  « the  firft 
'  time  that  this  misfortune  happened, 
'  did  not  the  fun  hide  himfelf  ?  did  not 
'  the    heavens  thunder  upon   your1— 

*  No,'  replied  An  nete  j  *  I  remember  it 
'  was  the  fineil  weather  in  the  world.* 
— *  Did  not  the  earth  make  !  did  it  not 
1  open  itfelf  P1— 'Alas,  no !'  faid  Annete 
again,  '  I  faw  it  covered  with  flowers.* 
— '  And  do  you    know  what  a  crime 
'  you  have  committed  ?' — '  I  know  not 
'  what  a  crime  is;  but  all  that  we  have 
'  done,  J  fwear  to  you,,  was  in  good 

*  friendship,  and  without  any  ill  defign. 
«  You  think  that  I  am  big  with  child  ;  I 
«  fliould  never  have  thought  itj   but  if 
'  it  be  fo,  I  am  very  glad  of  it :  I  fliali 

*  have  a  little  Lubin,  perhaps.' — <  No,* 
replied  the  man  of  law,  '  you  will  bring 
4  into  the  world   a  child,    which  will 
«  o-v-n   neither  it's    father  nor  mother, 
'  which  will  be  afliaiiied  of  it's  birth, 
{  and  will  reproach  vou  for  it.     \Vkat 

*  have  you  done,  unhappy  girl !  what 

*  have  you  done!  How  1  pity  you,  and 
'  how  I  pity  that  innocent !'  Thefe  laft 
words    made   Annete   grow   pale  and 
tremble.     Lubin  found  her  all  in  tears. 
4  Here  1'    laid  me  to  him   with  terror, 

*  do   you  know  what  has  happened;    I 
«  am  'big  with  child.1—'  With  child! 

*  and  by  whom  ?' — '  15y  you.1 — {  You 
'  joke.     And  how  has  that  happened  ?' 
— «  The  bailiff  has  juft  explained  it  to 

<  me.1—4  Well  ?'— <  Well !  when   we 
'  thought  we  were  only  fliewing  kind- 

*  nefs  to  each  other,  we  were  making 

<  love.1—'  That  is  droll !'  faid  Lubin  t 

*  only  fee  how  we  come  into  the  world. 

*  But  you  are  in  tears,  my  dear  Annete ! 
«  Is  it  this  that  makes  you  uneafy  ?'— 
1  Yes,  the  bailiff  has  made  me  tremble  t 

<  my   child,  he  faid,  will  ow.n  neither 
f  it's   father   nor  mother  j  he  will  re- 

'  proach 
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*  proach  us  with  it's  birth/ — c  Why  ?' 
— .'  Becaufe  we  are  coufins,  and  have 
'  committed  a  crime.     Do  you  know, 

*  Lubin,  what  a  crime  is  ?' — '  Yes,  it 
'  is  a  wicked  thing.     For  example,  it  is 

*  a  crime  to  take  away  life  from  any 
«  one;  but  it  is  not  to  give  it.     The 
'  bailiff  does  not  know  what  he  fays/ 
— *  Ah,  my  dear  Lubin  !  go  and  find 
t  him  out,  I  befech  thee :  I  am  all  of  a 
'  tremble.     He  has   put  I   know  not 

*  what  into  my  foul,  which  embitters 
'  all  the  pleafure  I  had  in  loving  thee.1 

Lubin  ran  to  the  bailiff.  '  A  word, 
'  if  you  pleale,  Mr.  Judge,'  faid  he, 
accofting  him  j  *  you  will  have^it  that  I 
'  am  not  to  be  the  father  of  my  own 
'  child,  and  that  Annete  is  not  to  be 

<  it's   mother  ?' — *  Ah,    wretch  !  dare 

*  you   fhew  yourfelf,'   faid  the  bailiff, 
'  after  ruining  this  young  innocent  ?'— 
'  You   are  a  wretch  yourfelf,'  replied 
Lubin.     '  I  have  not  ruined  Annete  j 

*  ftie  waits  me  now  in  our  hut.     But 

*  it  is  you,  wicked  man,  that  (me  fays) 

*  have  put  I  know  not  what  into  her 

*  foul,  that  grieves  her  j  and  it  is  very 

*  ill  done  to  afflict  Annete.' — <  You 

*  young  villain  !    it  is  you  that  have 
'  itolen  from  her  her  chief  good.' — 

*  And  what  is  that  ?' — *  Innocence  and 

*  honour.' — '  I  love  her  more  than  my 
«  life,'  'faid  the  ftiepherd,    '  and  if  I 

*  have  done  her  any  injury,  I  am  here 

*  to  repair  it.     Marry  us  ;  who  hinders 

*  you  ?     We  alk  no  better.' — <  That  is 

*  impomble.' — *  Impoffible  1  And  why  ? 
«  The  moft  difficult  part,  in  my  opinion, 
'  is  over,  feeing  we  are  now  father  and 

*  mother.' — '  And  there  is  the  crime,' 
cried  the  judge  j    «  you  muit  feparate, 
'  you  muft  fly  each  other.' — '  Fly  each 
'  other !  And  have  you  the  heart  to  pro- 

*  pofe  it  to  me,  Mr.  Bailiff?  And  who 
«  is  to  take  care  of  Annete  and  my 
«  child?     Quit  them  II  would  fooner 

<  die.' — «  The  law  oW;ges  thee  to  it,' 
faid  the  bailiff.     «  There  is  no  law  that 
«  holds  good  there,'  replied  Lubin,  clap- 
ping on    his   hat.     *  We  have  a  child 

*  without  you,  and  if  it  pleafe  Heaven 

*  we  -will  have  more,  and  we  will  love 

<  for  ever.1— «  Ah.  the  audacious  young 

*  knave,  wlut  rebel  againit  the  law  !' — 
«  Ah>  the  wicked  man,  the  bad  heart, 

<  that  wants   me  to  abandon  Annete  ! 
'  Let  me  go  and  find  out  our  parfcn,' 
(aid  he  to  himfelf  ;   *  he  is  a  good  man, 
'  acd  will  have  pity  on  u*.'     The  prieft' 


was  feverer  than  the  judge,  and  Lubin 
retired,  confounded  at  having  offended 
Heaven  without  knowing  it.  «  For, 
«  after  all,'  faid  he  ftill,  <  we  have  done 

*  nobody  any  harm.' 

«  My  dear  Annete,'  cried  Lubin,  on 
feeing  her  again, «  every  body  condemns 

*  usj  but  no  matter:  I  will  never  leave 

<  you.'—'  I   am   big  with  child,'  faid 
Annete,  reclining  her  face  on  her  two 
hands,    which   me  bathed  with  tears ; 

*  and  I  cannot  be  your  wife  !  Leave  me, 

*  I  am  diftreffed  ;  I  have  no  longer  any 
'  pleafure  in  feeing  you.     Alas  !  I  am 
'  afhamed   of  myfelf,  and   I  reproach 

*  myfeif  for  all   the  moments   that  I 
'  have  paffed  with  you.' — c  Ah,    the 
«  curfed  bail  iff!'  faid  Lubin  :   «  but  for 

*  him  we  were  fo  happy!' 

From  that  moment,  Annete,  a  prey 
to  her  grief,  could  not  endure  the  light. 
If:  Lubin  wanted  to  confole  her,  he  law 
her  tears  ftream  afreih :  me  replied  to 
his  careffesonly  by  pufhing  him  off  with 
horror.  «  What,  my  dear  Annete  !'  laid 
he  to  her,  '  am  I  no  longer  the  Lubin 
4  you  loved  fo  much? — <  Alas!  no; 

*  you  are  no  longer  the  fame.     I  trem- 

*  ble  the  moment  you  come  near  me; 

*  my  child,  who  moves  in  my  womb,  and 

*  whom  I  mould  have  had  fo  much  joy 

*  in  feeling,  feems  already  to  complain 

<  thit  I  have  given  him  my  coulin  tor  a 

*  father.' — c  You  will  hate  my  child, 

*  then  ?'  faicl   Lubin   to  her,   lobbing. 
'  Oh,  no,  no;  I  mall  love  it  with  all  my 
«  foul!'  laid  me.     «  At  leait  they  will 

*  not  forbid  me  to  love  my  child,  to  give 

*  him  my  milk  and  my  life.    But  th.^t 
'  child  will  hate  it's  mother:  the  judge 

*  has  foretold  it  tome.' — 'Do not  men- 
«  tion  that  old  devil,'  faid  Lubin,  clal'p- 
ing  her  in  hrs  arms,  and  bathing  her 
with  tears  ;   *  your  child  (hall  love  you, 

<  my  dear  Annete ;  he  will  love  you,  for 

*  I  am  his  father.' 

Lubin  in  defp.iir  employed  all    the 
eloquence  of  nature  and  love  to  dilfipatc 
Annete's  fear  and  grief.     *  Let  us  fee,1 
laid  he,    '  what  have  we  done  to  anger 
Heaven  ?     We  have  led  out  our  flocks 
to  feed  in  the  fame  meadows  j  there  is 
no  harm  in  that.     I  have  built  a  hut, 
.  you  have  taken  plealure  in  reputing  in 
it;  there  is   no  harm  in  that.     You 
flept  upon  my  knees :   I  drew  in  your 
breath,  and  that  I  might  net  lofe  one 
gafp,  I  drew  gently  near  you  ;  there 
was  wo  harm  yet.      It  is  true,  that 
*  fome- 
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*  fometimes,   awakened  by  my  caref- 

«  fes '     «  Alas !'  faid  me,  fighing, 

«  there  was  no  harm  in  that.1 

It  was  in  vain  that  they  recalled  to 
memory  all  that  had  paffed  in  the  hut ; 
they  faw  nothing  but  what  was  natural 
and  innocent,  nothing  of  which  any 
body  had  any  room  to  complain,  nothing 
at  which  Heaven  could  be  incenfed. 
Yet  that  is  all,'  faid  the  fliepherd  ; 
where  then  is  the  crime?  We  are 
coufins,  fo  much  the  worfe;  but  if 
that  does  not  hinder  our  loving,  why 
ought  it  to  hinder  our  marrying  ?  Am 
I  on  that  account  lefs  the  father  of  my 
child,  and  you  lefs  it's  mother  ?  Mark 
me,  Annete!  let  them  talk  on:  you 
depend  on  nobody  j  I  am  my  own 
mafter  j  let  us  difpofe  of  ourfelves ; 
every  one  does  what  he  pleafes  with 
his  own  property.  We  mall  have 
a  child:  fo  much  the  better.  If 
it  be  a  daughter,  me  will  be  genteel 
and  amiable,  like  yourfelf;  if  it  be 
a  boy,  he  will  be  alert  and  joyous, 
like  his  father.  It  will  be  a  treafure 
to  us  both.  We  will  try  who 
can  love  him  beft  j  and  fay  what  they 
will,  he  will  know  his  father  and 
mother  by  the  tender  care  we  {hall  take 
'  of  him.'  It  was  in  vain  that  Lubin 
talked  fenfe  and  reafon  ;  Annete  was 
not  at  eafe;  and  her  uneafmefs  redoubled 
every  day.  She  did  not  comprehend 
the  difcourfe  of  the  bailiff,  and  this  very 
obfcurity  rendered  his  reproaches  and 
menaces  more  terrible. 

Lubin,  who  faw  her  confuming  her- 
felf  with  forrow,  faid  to  her  one  morn- 
ing, *  My  dear  Annete,  your  grief  will 
4  kill  me ;  return  to  yourfelf,  I  befeech 
'  you.  I  have  this  night  thought  of  an 
'  expedient  which  may  relieve  us.  The 
'  parfon  told  me,  that  if  we  were  rich, 
4  the  evil  would  be  but  half  fo  great, 

*  and  that  by  means  of  a  good  deal  of 
«  money  coufins  drew  themfelves  out  of 

*  trouble;   let  us  go  and  find  out  the 
'  lord  of  the  manor:  he  is  rich,  and 
«  not  proud  j  he  is  a  father  to  us  all ; 

*  with  him  a  fhepherd  is  a  man  ;  and 
«  I  have  heard  it  faid  in  the  village,  that 
«  he  likes  that  they  mould  get  children. 
«  We  will  relate  our  adventure  to  him, 
'  and  beg  him  to  aflift  us  in  repairing 
«  the  evil,  if  there  be  any.'—*  What, 

*  would  you  dare  ?'  faid  the  (hepherdefs. 
«  Why /not?'  replied  Lubin  :  «  my  lord 

*  is  goodners  itfelf,  and  we  fbould  be 
'  the  firft  unfortunate  creatures  whom 
'  lie  would  have  left  without  fvcccwr.' 


Behold,  then,  Annete  and  Lubin  df» 
reeling  their  way    towards  the  caftle. 
They  alk  to  fpeak  with  his  lordfhip,  and 
are  permitted  to  appear.     Annete,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,   and  her 
hands  placed  one  in  another  over  her 
round  little  waitt,  makes  a  motleft  curt- 
fey.     Lubin  makes  a  leg,  and  pulls  off 
his  hat,  with  the  fimple  grace  of  Nature. 
My  lord,'  faid  he,  «  here  is  Annete 
big  with  child,  faving  your  prefence, 
and  it  is  I  alone  who  have  done  her 
that  injury.     Our  judge  fays  that  we 
ought  to  be  married,  in  order  to  get 
children  ;   I  defire  him  to  marry  us. 
He  fays  that  is  impoflible,  becaufe  we 
are  coufins  ;  but  I  think  the  thing  may 
be  done,    feeing  that  Annete  is  big 
with  child,  and   that  it  is  not  more 
difficult  to  be  ahufband  than  a  father. 
The  bailiff  fends  us  to  the  devil,  and 
we  recommend  ourfelves  to  you.'  The 
rood  man   had  much  ado  to  withold 
aughing  at  Lubin's  harangue.    «  Chil- 
dren,' fays  he,  '  the  bailiff  is  right. 
But  take  courage,  and  tell  me  how 
the  affair  happened.'     Annete,  who 
had  not  thought  Lubin's  manner  fuf- 
fkiently  touching ;   (for  Nature  teaches 
women  the  art  of  foftening  and  gaining 
upon  men,  and  Cicero  is  but  a  novice 
to  a  young  female  petitioner.)  Annete 
then  (poke.     «  Alas,  my  lord  !'  faid  me, 
nothing  is  more  plain  or  more  natural 
than  all  that  has  happened  to  us.  Lubin 
and  I  from  our  infancy  kept  fheep  to-; 
gether :   we  careffed  one  another  while 
infants  ;  and  when  we  fee  one  another 
continually,  we  grow  up  without  per- 
ceiving it.     Our  parents  are  dead :  we 
were  alone  in  the  world.     "  If  we 
f  love  not  one  another,"  faid  I,  ft  who 
*  will  love  us  ?"     Lubin  faid  the  fame. 
Leifure,  curiofity,  and   I  know  not 
what  befides,  made  us  try  every  me- 
thod of  teftifying  that  we  loved  one 
another  j  and  you  fee  what  has  befallen 
us.     If  I  have  done  ill,   I  mall  die 
with  forrow.     All  that  I  defire  is,  to 
bring  my  child  into  the  world,  in  or- 
der to  confole  him  when  ]  mall  be  n» . 
more/—*  Ah,  my  lord,'  faid  Lubin, 
burlting  into  tears,    *  prevent  Annete 
from   dying.     I  fliould  die  too,  and 
that  would  be  a  pity.     If  you  knew 
how  we  lived  together,  you  mould 
have  feen  us  before  this  old   bailiff 
ftruck  terror  into  our  fouls!  it  was 
then  who  fiiould  be  gayeft.  See,,  now, 
how  pale  and  forrowful  (lie  is  5  me 
complexion  could  have  defied 
•  all 
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•*  £11  the  flowers  of  the  fpring.     What 

*  difheartens    her   moft   is,    that  they 
'  threaten   her  that   her  child  will  re- 
'  proach  her  with  it's  birth.'     At  thefe 
laft  words,  Annete  was  not  able  to  con- 
tain  her  lobs.     «  He  will  come,  then,' 
laid  (lie,  «  to  reproach  me  in  my  grave. 
4  I  only  afk  of"    Heaven   to  live  long 
'  enough  to  give  him  fuck  •   and  may  1 

*  die  the  inftant  he  has  no  need  of  his 

*  mother  !'    At  thefe  words  five  covered 
her  face  with  her  apron,  to  hide  the  tears 
which  overflowed  it. 

The  wife  and  virtuous  mortal,  whofe 
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fuccour  they  implored,  had  tooniiu 
fibility  not  to  be  touched   v. 
feaing  leenc.     <  Go,  children,'  i 

your  innocence   and   love  an-  equally 

refpeftable.     If  you  were 

would  obtain  the  pmnillio. 

one  another,  and  of  being  united. 

is  not  juft  that  your  misfortune  fluniM 

be  deemed   a  crime.1     He  diliUinuI 
not  to  write  to  Rome  in  th 
and  Benedift  XIV.  con  fen  ted  witi. 
fure  that  thefe  lovers  fliould  be  made 
man  and  wife. 
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AN   ANCIENT    ANECDOTE. 


LET  every  legislator,  who  would 
aflure  him  felt  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
begin  by  ranging  the  women  on  the  fide 
of  the  laws  and  manners  j  let  him  put 
virtue  and  glory  under  the  guard  of 
beauty,  under  the  tutelage  of  love :  with- 
out this  agreement  he  is  fure  of  no- 
thing. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  the  Samnites, 
that  warlike  republick  which  made 
Rome  pafs  under  the  yoke,  and  was  a 
long  time  her  rival.  What  made  a 
Samnite  a  warrior,  a  patriot,  a  man  vir- 
tuous againft  every  trial,  was  the  care 
they  took  to  attach  to  all  thefe  qualities 
the  moft  valuable  prize  of  love. 

The  ceremony  of  their  marriages  wr.s 
celebrated  every  year  in  a  wide  place, 
deftined  for  military  exercifes.  All  the 
youth,  who  were  of  a  fufficient  age  to 
give  citizens  to  the  republick,  aflembled 
on  a  folemn  day.  There  the  young  men 
chofe  their  wives,  according  to  the  rank 
which  their  virtues  and  their  exploits 
had  given  them  in  the  annals  of  their 
country.  We  may  eafily  conceive  what 
a  triumph  this  muft  be  to  thofe  women 
who  had  the  glory  of  being  chofen  by 
the  conquerors  j  and  how  pride  and  love, 
thofe  two  fprflngs  of  the  human  paflions, 
gave  force  to  virtues  on  which  all  their 
fuccefs' depended,  Theyexpefted  every 
year  the  ceremony  of  their  marriages 
"with  a  timid  impatience;  till  then  the 


young  men  and  maidens  of  the  Sam- 
nites never  law  one  another  but  in  the 
temple,  tinder  the  eyes  of  their  mothers 
and  prudent  old  men,  with  a  modefty 
equally  inviolable  to  both  fexes.  In- 
deed, this  auftere  confinement  was  no 
reftraint  to  the  defires:  the  eyes  and 
heart  made  a  choice;  but  it  was  to  the 
children  a  religious  and  facred  duty  to 
confide  their  inclination  to  the  authors  of 
their  days  5  a  fee  ret  of  this  fort  divulged 
was  the  fliame  of  a  family.  This  inti- 
mate communication  of  the  deareft  fen- 
timent  of  their -foul,  this  tender  dilclo- 
fure,  which  it  was  not  permitted  them 
to  give  to  their  defires,  their  i\ 
their  fears,  but  in  the  refpeclable  bofom 
of  Nature,  rendered  a  father  and  mo- 
ther the  friends,  the  confolcrs,  the  fup- 
port,  of  their  children.  The  glory  of 
fome,  the  happinefs  of  others,  connect- 
ed all  the  members  of  a  family  by  the 
warmeft  interefts  of  the  human  heart} 
and  this  fociety  of  pleafure  and  pain, 
cemented  by  habitude,  and  conic 
by  duty,  lafted  till  the  grave.  If  the 
event  did  not  anfwer  their  defires,  an 
inclination  which  had  not  manifefted  u- 
felf  abandoned  it's  object  fo  much  the 
eafier,  as  it  would  have  been  in  vain 
to  have  puri'ued  it  with  obftinacy,  and 
there  was  a  neceiTity  for  it's  giving  place 
to  the  objeft  of  a  new  choice:  for  mar- 
rhge  was  an  a£t  of  duty  in  a  citi/en. 
R  The 
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The  Icgiflator  •  had  wifely  conlidered, 
thathe  who  would  not  take  a  w-lehim- 
felf",  .depended  in  feme  meafure  on  the 
wives  ot  others  :  and  in  making  a  crime 
of  adultery,  he  had  made  a  duty  of  mar- 
riage.  There  was  a  necefTity,  therefore, 
ot'prcTei.ting  themfelves  to  the  alTcmbly 
as  foon  as  they  had  attained  the  age 
pointed  out  by  the  laws,  and  of  making 
a  choice  according  to  their  rank,  though 
it  were  not  aifo  according  to  their  de- 
incs. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  beauty, 
even  in  the  weaker  lex,  lias  fomething 
fierce  and  noble,  which  favours  of  their 
manners.  The  chacc  was  the  molt  fa- 
miliar amufement  of  the  Samnite  mai- 
.densj  their  (kill  in  drawing  the  bow, 
their  nimblenefs  in  the  race,  are  talents 
unknown  among  us.  Thefe  exerciies 
sjave  their  pcrfons  a  wonderful  eafe,  and 
their  ac~lion  a  freedom  full  of  graces. 
Unarmed,  modefty  was  painted  on  their 
countenances ;  as  foon  as  they  had  fatt- 
ened on  their  quivers,  their  head  Was 
creSfced  .with  a  warlike  alfurance,  and 
courage  fparkled  in  their  eyes.  The 
beauty  of  the  men  had  a  majeftick  and 
ferious  character ;  and  the  image  of 
battles,  for  ever  prefent  to  their  imagi- 
nations, gave  to  their  looks  a  grave, 
commanding,  and  ravage  boldnefs.  A- 
midft  this  warlike  youth  was  diftinguifli- 
ed,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  features,  his 
fenfible  and  tender  air,  the  fon  of  the 
biaveTelefpon,  one  of  the  old  Samnites 
who  had  fought  beft  for  liberty.  This 
old  man,  in  refigning  up  his  arms  to 
the  hands  of  his  fon,  had  laid  to  him, 
My  fon,  I  hear  fometimes  the  old  men, 
with  an  ill-natured  raillery,  telling 
me  that  I  ought  to  clothe  you  like  a 
woman,  and  that  you  would  have  made 
a  pretty  huntreis.  Thefe  railleries 
afllicT:  your  father;  but  he  confoles 
himfelf  in  thfc  hope  that  Nature  has  at 
leait  made  no  miftake  in  the  heart 
which  me  has  given  you.1 — (  Take 
courage,  my  father/  replied  the  young 
nan,  piqued  with  emulation  j  '  theie 
old  nv.'n  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  one 
day  that  their  children  follow  my  ex- 
ample :  let  them  take  me  for  a  girl 
here,  the  Romans  mall  not  be  miliaken 
in  me.*  Agatis  kept  his  word  with 
his  father,  and  difplayed  in  his  iirit  cam- 
paigns an  intrepidity,  an  ardour,  which 
changed  their  railleries  into  encomiums. 
Hia  companions  laid  to  one  another  with 
»ft*»n iflimeat,*-  Who  would  h*y «  tf^ugltt 


this  effeminate  body  was  filled  with  Co 
manly  a  courage?    Cold,  hunger,  fa- 
tigue, nothing  daunts  him:  with  his 
touching  and    modeft  air  he  braves 
death  full  as  well  as  we.' 
One  day,   in  prefence  of  the  enemy, 
Agatis  feeing  with  compofure  a  (hower 
of  arrows  falling  around  himj  *  You 

*  who  are  fo  handfcme,  how  are  you  fo 

*  brave?'  faid  one  of  his  companions, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  uglinefs. 
At  thefe  words  the  lignal  for  the  attack 
was    given.     <  And   you,  who  are   fo 
'  ugly,'  replied  Agatis,  '  will  you  now 

*  fee  which  of  us  two  fhall  carry  off  the 
'  ftandard  of  the  battalion  we  are  going 

*  to  charge?'     He  faid:  both  of  "them 
fpring  forward.}  and,  in  the  midlt  of'the 
carnage,  Agatis  appears  with  the  ftand- 
ard in  his  hand. 

However,  he  now  approached-the  age 
wherein  he  was  to  enter  himfelf  in  the 
number  of  married  perfons}  and,  in  the 
quality  of  father,  to  obtain  that  of  citi- 
zen. The  young  damfels,  who  heard 
of  his  valour  with  efteem,  and  faw  his 
beauty  with  a  foft  emotion,  envied, each 
other  his  looks.  One  alone  at  laft  at- 
trafted  them,  the  beautiful  Cephalis. 

In  her  were  aflembled,  in  the  higheft 
degree,  that  modefty  and  boldnefs,  thofe 
noble  and  touching  graces,  which  cha- 
racterize the  Samnite  beauties.  The 
laws,  as  I  have  faid,  had  not  forbid  the 
eyes  to  fpeak ;  and  the  eyes  of  love  are 
very  eloquent,  when  it  has  no  other  lan- 
guage. If  you  have  fometimes  feen 
lovers  conftrained  by  the  prefence  of  a 
1  eve  re  witnefs,  do  not  you  admire  with 
what  rapidity  the  whole  foul  unfolds  it- 
felf  in  the  lightening  of  one  fugitive 
glance?  A  look  of  Agatis  declared  his 
trouble,  his.  fears,  his  hope,  and  the 
emulation  of  virtue  and  glory  with  which 
love  had  jult  enflamed  his  heart.  Ce- 
phalis feemed  to  forbid  her  eyes  to  meet 
thofe  of  Agatis ;  but  her  eyes  were  ibme- 
times  a  little  flow  in  obeying  her,  and 
were  not  caft  downwards  till  after  they 
had  been  anfwered.  One  day  efpecial- 
ly,  and  it  was  that  which  decided  the 
triumph  of  her  lover ;  one  day  her  looks 
being  fixed  upon  him,  after  remaining 
for  fome  time  immoveable,  were  turned 
up  towards  Heaven  with  the  mod  tender 
exprefiion.  «  Ah!  I  underftand  that 

*  wilh,'  faid  the  young  man  in  himfelf  5 
«  I  underftand  it,  and  I  will  accomplilh 
l-  it.     Charming  maiden,  have  I  flat- 
<  tt«d"  my'fclf  too  much?  Did  not  your 
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eyes,  raifed  up  to  Heaven,  befeech  it 
to  render  me  deferving  of  chufing  you  ? 
Well,  Heaven  has  lillened  to  you  j  I 
feel  it  by  the  emotions  of  my  foul. 
But,  alas!  all  my  rivals  (and'l  mall 
have  rivals  without  number)  will  dif- 
pute  with  me  this  honour:  a  brilliant 
action  depends  upon  circumftances ; 
mould  any  one  happier  than  I  attain 
it,  he  has  the  honour  of  the  firft  choice ; 
'  and  the  firlt  choice,  beautiful  Cepha- 
*  lis,  cannot  but  fall  upon  you.' 

Thefe  ideas  engaged  his  attention 
without  remiflion :  they  engaged  alfo 
the  attention  of  his  miitrefs.  '  If  Aga- 
tis  had  to  chufe,'  faici  fhe,  '  he  would 
fix  upon  me;  I  dare  believe  it:  I 
have  obferved  him  well,  I  have  tho- 
roughly read  his  foul.  Whether  he 
prefents  himfelf  to  my  companions, 
or  whether  he  1'peaks  to  them,  he 
has  not  with  them  that  complaifance, 
that  fweet  earneirnels,  which  he  be- 
trays on  feeing  me.  I  perceive  alfo 
that  his  voice,  naturally  foft  and  ten- 
der, has  fomething  ftill  more  fenfible 
when  he  fpeaks  to  me.  His  eyes  efpe- 
cially  ....  Oh  !  his  eyes  have  laid 
to  me  what  they  fay  to  no  one  elfej 
and  would  it  had  pleafed  the  gods  that 
he  were  the  only  one  who  diitinguifh- 
ed  me  from  the  crowd  !  Yes,  my  dear 
Agatis,  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to 
feem  handfome  to  any  other  than  thee. 
What  companion  between  him  and 
thofe  youths  who  terrify  me  while 
they  feek  me  out  with  their  eyes? 
Their  murderous  air  frightens  me. 
Agatis  is  valiant,  but  has  nothing 
ferocious  in  him ;  even  xinder  arms, 
we  fee  in  him  I  know  not  what  that 
is  moving.  He  will  perform  prodi- 
gies of  valour,  lam  lure;  but  after 
all,  if  fortune  betrays  love,  and  if  fome 
other  has  the  advantage  ....  that 
thought  chills  me  with  terror.' 
Cephalis  diffembled  not  her  fears  to 
her  mother.  *  Put  up  vows,'  faid  (he 
to  her,  *  put  up  vows  for  Agatis's 
glory  j  you  will  put  them  up  for  the 
happinefs  of  your  daughter.  I  think, 
I  am  fure  he  loves  me  ;  and  can  I 
not  adore  him?  You  know  that  he 
has  the  efteem  of  our  elders  ;  he  is  the 
idol  of  all  my  companions  :  I  fee  their 
confufion,  their  bin  (lies,  their  emotion 
at  his  approach;  one  word  from  his 
mouth  fills  them  with  pride/ — '  Very 
well,1  faid  her  mother  fmiling,  '  if  he 
loves  you,  he  will  chufv  you/ — '  He 
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would  chufe  me,  withou- 
had   the   right  of  chulir 
mother — '      <  Jim  my  d 
will  have  his  turn.1 — <  Histu:; 
it  will  be  a  pretty  time,1  . 
)halis,  fixing  her  eyes  en  ti. 
How,  my  daughter?     M 
hear  ycu — the  word  i\  whu  Hull  have 
you!  You  flatter  ycrvlHf'a  ], 
I  do  not  fl-.tter  my  felt  }  I  ti 
happy  if   I  had  known  r 
him  whom  I  Ihall  always  1 
Agatis,  on   his  fidt.-,   the  even:, 
the  day  on  which  he  took  the  firK;, 
to  his  father,  embracing  him,  '  A 
'  dear  author  of  my  life ;  either  \ 

*  me  for  the  laft  tune,   or  you  fli  >. 

'  me  again  the  moft  glorious  of  all  the 
'  fons  of  the  Samnites/ — <  Well  f-.id, 

*  rny  boy:  thus  it  is  that  a  well-bom 
'  fon  ought  to  take  leave  of  his  t 

'  In  reality,  I  fee  thce  animated  with  ;m 

*  ardour  that  aftonifhes  even    myftlf; 
1  what  propitious  deities  infpire  t 

— *   What  deities,   my  father?    Nature 

*  and    Love,    the  dtfire   of  imitating 
4  you,   and   of  meriting  Ctphalis.' — 

*  Oh  !   I  underhand  ;  love  is  concerned 
1  in  it:  there  is  no  harm  in  that.  Come, 
'  tell  me  a  little:   I  think  I  have  Ibmc- 

*  times  diitinguiflied  your  Cephalis  a- 
'  mong  her  companions/ — '  Yes,  my 
'  father,   Ihe  is  eafily  diltinguifhed/ — 
'  But  do   you  know  that   Ihe  is  very 
'  beautiful?' — '  Beautiful!    beautiful 
'  as  glory.' — *  I  think  I  fee  her,'  con- 
tinued the  old  man,  who  tc  ok  a  deli«ht 
in  animating  him  ;  '  I  fee  in  her  the : 

1  of  a  nymph.' — c  AU,  my  father ! '  ci  icd 
Agatis,  *  you  do  a  great  deal  of  honour 
«  to  the  nymphs.' — '  An  elegant  gait  ?' 
— '  And  1HI1  more  noble. V. 
'  complexion?1 — '  The  rofc   itfelf.'— 

*  Long  trefles  braided  \vith  grace  ?'— 
«  And  her  eyes,  my  father,  h.i 

«  Oh!  that  you  had  feen  them,  wlun 

*  lifted  up  to  Heaven  after  bcinu 

'  on  me,  they  prayed  for  viftoiy.'  — 
«  You  are  right,  me  is  all  charming  j 
'  but  you  will  have  rivals.' — '  K 
'  I  have  undoubtedly  a  thoufand.  — 
'  They  will  carry  her  off  fi  om  you.'— 
'  They  will  carry  her  oft'  from  me?' — 
«  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  of 
'  itj  theie  Samnitcs  arc  very  brave 
«  young  fellows!' — *  Oh!  let  them  be 

<  as   bravo  as  you  pl^le;   that  is  not 

<  what  dilturbs  me.    Let  thcin  br. 
«  me  an  opportunity  of  inni 

<  lis,  you'ftiall  h-^i  of  nu\'     '!>: 

R  i 
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who  till  then  had  taken  a  delight  in  fti- 
inulating  him,  could  no  longer  contain 
his  tears.  '  Ah  !  the  rare  prefent  that 

*  Heaven  makes  us,1  laid  he,  embracing 
him,  '  when  he  gives  us  a  fenfibie  heart! 

It  is  the  principle  of  all  the  virtues. 

My  dear  child,  you  overwhelm  me 

with  joy.     There  remains  ftill  in  my 

veins  fufficient  to  make  one  campaign  j 

and  you  promife  me  fiich  fine  things, 

that  I  will  make  this  along  with  you.' 

The  day  of  departure,  according  to 

cuftom,  the  whole  army  filed  off  before 

the  young  maidens,  who  were  ranged  on 

thefpot,  to  animate  the  warriors.     The 

good  old  Telefpon  marched  by  his  fon's 

fide.    <  Ah,  ah  P  faid  the  other  old  men, 

*  ice  Telefpon  is  grown  young  again ; 

*  where  is  he  going  then  at  his  age?' — 
^  To  a  wedding/  replied  the  good  man  ; 

*  to   a   wedding.'     Agatis   made    him 
iem.-ak  Cephalis  from  afar,  who  tower- 
ed above  her  companions  with  a,  grace 
perfectly  celeftial.     His  father,  who  had 
his   eves   upon  him,   perceived,  that   in 
patting  before  her,  that  fweet  and  fe- 
rene  countenance  was  inflamed  with  a 
jnartial  ardour,  and  became  terrible  as 
the  countenance  of  Mars.     '  Courage, 

*  my  fon  !*  laid  he  to  him ;  '  indulge  thy 
'  paffton,  it  becomes  thee  well.' 

Part  of  the  campaign  pafied  between 
the  Sarnnites   and  the  Romans   in  ob- 
ferving  each  other,  without  coming  to 
any  decifive  action.     The  ftrength   of 
the  two  ftatt-s  conlifted  in  their  armies  ; 
and  the  generals  on  both  fides  afted  like 
able  officers.  However,  the  young  Sam- 
nites who  were  to  marry,   burned  with 
impatience  of  coming  to   blows.     '  I 
have  done  nothing  yet,1  faid  one, '  wor- 
thy to  be  inicnbeclin  the  annals  of  the 
republick;   I  (Jiall  have  the  fliame  of 
hearing  myielf  named  without  any  eu- 
logy to  diftinguim  me.'—'  What  pity,' 
aid  another,  *  that  they  vouchfafe  not 
to  offer  us  an  opportunity  of  fignaliz- 
ing   ourielves!    I    (hoiild    have   done 
wonders  this  campaign/ — '  Our  ge- 
neral,1 faid  the  greater  part,  '  will  dil- 
honour  us.   In   £h'e  eyes  of  our  elders 
and  wives.     If  he  leads  us  back  with- 
out fighting,   they  will  haye  room  to 
think  th  it  he  miltrufted  our  valour." 
But  the  fage  warrior,  who.  was  at  their 
head,  heard  them  unmoved.     From  his 
flownefs  and  delays', 'he  prdmifed  him- 
Jelf  two  advantages:  one  was  to  per- 
fuade  the  enemy  that  he  was  weak  or 
xcarf ul,  and  to  engage  him,  in  this  con  - 


fidence,  to  an  imprudent  attack;  th« 
other,  to  fufFer  the  impatience  of  his 
warriors  to  increafe,  and  to  carry  their 
ardour  to  exccfs  before  he  rifked  a  battle. 
Both  thefe  ftratagems  fucceeded.  The 
Roman  general,  haranguing  his  troops, 
pointed  out  to  them  the  Samnites  wa- 
vering, and  ready  to  fly  before  them. 
'  The  genius  of  Rome  triumphs,1  faid 
he  to  them;  '  that  of  our  enemies  trem- 
'  bles,  and  is  not  able  to  fuftain  our 
'  approach.  Come  on,  brave  Romans; 
'  if  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  ground, 

*  that  of  valour  makes  it  up  to  us :  it 

*  is  ours ;  let  us  march.'—4  There  they 

*  are,'  laid   the   Samnite  general  to  hu 
impatient  youth  ;   '  Itt  us  YuiFer  them  to, 

*  approach  within  bow- mot,  and  you 

*  (hall  then  have  all  the  liberty  iniagin- 

*  able  to  defer ve  your  wives.1 

The  Romans  advance}  the  Samnites 
wait  them  with  ijrmnefs.     «  Let  us  fall 

*  upon  them,1  faid  the  Roman  general  ; 
'  a  ftill  body  cannot  fuftain  the  impe- 
'  tuofity  of  that  which  runs  upon  them.' 
On  a  fudden   the   Samnites  themfelvts 
f}>ring  forward,    with   the   rapidity    of 
couriers  when  the  barrier  is  opened  to 
them.     The  Romans  halt;  they  receive 
the  mock  without  being  broken  or  dif- 
ordered;    and   the   fkilfulnefs  of  their 
chief  changes  on  a  fudden  the  attack  to 
a  defence.     They  fought  a  long  time 
with  incredible  obftinacy:   to  conceive 
it,   we   mu ft   picture  to  ourfelves  men 
who  had   no  other  pallions  than  love, 
nature,  country,  liberty,  glory,  defend- 
ing iri  thofe  decifive  moments  all  thofc 
interefts  at  once.  In  one  of  the  redoubt- 
ed attack:;  of  the  Samnites,  old  Telef- 
pan   was  dang?rou(ly  wounded,  as  he 
fought    by   the  fide  of  his   fon.     The 
youth,  full  of  love  for  his  father,  feeing 
the  Romans  giving  way  in  all  parts,  and 
thinking  the  battle  won,  purfued  the  in- 
vincible movement  of  nature,  and  draw- 
ing his  father  out  of  the  tumult,  helped 
him   to  drag  himielf  to  fume  diltance 
from  the  place  of  combat.     There,   at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  he  drelVtd,  with  tears, 
the  deep  wound  of  the   venerable  old 
man.     While  he  was  drawing  ihedart 
out  of  it,  he  heard  near  him  the  noiie  of 
a  troop  of  Samnites,  who  had  been  re- 
pulled.     <  Whither  are  vou  going,  my 
'  friends?'  faid  he  to  then!,  quitting  Ins 

*  father.    '  You  fly  !   this  is  your  w;iy.' 
And  perceiving  the  left  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans uncovered  ;    '  Come  on,'  fiid  he  j 


'  iet   us  attack   their   flank 


they 
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*  vanquished,   if  you  but  follow  me,' 
This  rapid  evolution  ftruck  terror  into 
that  wing  of  the  Roman  army ;  ami  A- 
gatis,  feeing  them  put  to  the  rout,  «  Pur- 

*  fue,'  faid  he,  «  my  friends!  the  road  is 
'  open :   I  quit  you  for  a  moment,  to 

*  go  and  afiift  my  father.1     Viftory  at 
laft  decided  for  the  Samnites,  and  the 
Romans,  too  much  enfeebled  by  their 
loffes,  were  obliged  to  retire  within  their 
walls. 

Telefpon  had  fainted  away  through 
pain.  The  cares  of  his  fon  re- animated 
him.  *  Are  they  beaten  ?'  demanded 
the  old  man.  *  They  are  putting  the 

*  finishing  ftroke  to  it,"  faid  the  young 
onej  '  things  are  in  a  good  poiture.1 — 
'  If  fo,'  faid  the  old  man,  fmiling,  <  en- 

*  deavour  to  recal  me  to  life  :  it  is  fweet 

*  to  conquerors  $  and  I  would  fee  thee 
'  married.1     The  good  man,  for  along 
time,  had  not  ftrength  to  fay  more  j  for 
the  blood,  which  had  flowed  from  his 
wound,  had  reduced  him  to  extremity. 

The  Samnites,  after  their  victory,  bu- 
fied  themfelves  the  whole  night  in  fuc- 
couring  the  wounded :  they  fpared  no 
pains  to  fave  the  worthy  father  of  Aga- 
tis  j  and  he  recovered,  though  with  fome 
difficulty,  of  his  weaknefs. 

The  return  from  the  campaign  was 
the  time  of  their  marriages,  for  tworea- 
fons  :  one,  that  the  reward  of  fervices 
done  their  country  might  follow  them 
clofe,  and  that  the  example  might  thence 
have  more  force  j  the  other,  that  during 
the  winter  the  young  hulbands  might 
have  time  to  give  life  to  new  citizens, 
before  they  went  to  expofe  their  own. 
As  the  deeds  of  this  glowing  youth  had 
been  more  brilliant  than  ever,  they 
thought  proper  to  give  more  pomp  and 
fplfndour  to  the  feait,  which  was  to  be 
their  triumph. 

There  were  few  maidens  in  the  ftate, 
who  had  not,  like  Cephaiis,  fome  com- 
munication of  fentiments  and  defires 
with  fome  one  of  the  young  men  j  and 
each  of  them  put  up  vows  for  him  whofe 
choice  me  hoped  to  fix,  if  he  fliould 
have  it  in  his  power  to  chufe. 

The  place  in  which  they  were  to  af- 
femble,  was  a  vaft  amphitheatre,  enter- 
ed by  triumphal  arches,  on  which  were 
feen  hung  up  the  fpoils  of  the  Romans. 
The  young  warriors  were  to  repair  there 
armed  at  all  points  j  the  young  mai- 
dens with  their  bow  and  quiver,  and  as 
well  clad  as  the  fimplicity  of  a  ftate,  in 
y/hich  luxury  was  unknown,  permitted. 
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«  Come,  daughters,*  faid  the  mo- 
eager  to  adorn  them,  <  you  i 
yourftlves  at  this  augnft 
all  the  charms  that  Heaven  L. 
pleafed  to  grant  you.     Tin-  <ioiy  of 
men  is  to  conquer,  that  of  women  ti» 
pleaie.     Happy  thole  \\\. 
the  withes  or  iheie  young  and 
citizens,  who  arc  m 

judged  the  mod  worthy  of  Diving  de- 
fenders to  the  ftate!  the  puhi 
rit  will   fhdter  their  habitation,    tbe 
publick  cftcem  will  furround  it.  Thtir 
children  will  be  the  elder  Ions  of  their 
country,  and  it's  molt  precious  hope.* 
While  they  fpoke  thus,  theil-  tender  mo- 
thers interweaved  with  vine-leaves  ami 
myrtle  the  beautiful  t refit s  of  thefe 
virgins,  and  gave  to  the  foldings  o: 
veil  that  air  and  turn  which  was  moil 
favourable  to  the  character  of  their  beau- 
ty.    From  the  knots  of  the  girdle  be- 
neath the  bofom,  they  created  waves  of 
the  mcft  elegant  drapery  ;  fixed  the  qui- 
ver on  their  fhoulders  ;   inftruckul  them 
to  preient  themlelves  with  grace,  lean- 
ing on  the  bow;   and  threw  back  their 
light   robe    negligently,    above   one  of 
their  knees,  in  order  to  give  thu. 
more  eale  and  ma  jelly.     This  induftry 
of  the  Samnite  mothers  was  an 
piety  j  and  gallantry  itleU,  employed  in 
the  triumph  of  virtue,   allumed  the  fa- 
cred  character  of  it.    The  maidens,  ad- 
miring themfelves  in  the  chrylhl  of  the 
pure  wave,  never  thought  themlelves  fuf- 
ficiently  handfome;  each  of  them  i 
gerated  the  advantages  of  her  rivals,  and 
dared  no  longer  reckon  upon  her  own. 

But  of  all  the  wifhes  formed  in  that 
great  day,  there  were  none  more  ardent 
than  thole  of  the  beautiful   Cephaiis. 
'  May  the  gods  grant  us  our  prayers,' 
faid  her  mother  to  her,  embiacing  htr; 
but,  my  daughter,  wait  their  will  with 
the  fubmifiion  of  un  humble  heart  !    if 
they  have  given  you  fome  ch.ums,  they 
know  what  value  to  let  upon  them. 
It  is  for  you  to  crown  their  gifts  with 
the  graces  of  modefty.    Without  mo- 
defty,   beauty  may  dazzle,   but  will 
never  touch  the  heart.     It  i*  by  tins 
that  it  infpires  a  tender  veneration,  and 
obtains  a  kind  of  worfhip.     Let  this 
amiable  modefty  ferve  as  a  veil  to  de- 
fire?,    which,    perhaps,  may   become 
extincl  before  the  day  clofes,  and  give 
place  to  a  new  inclination."     Cephali* 
was  not  able  to  bear  this  idea  without 
letting  fall  fome  tears.     *  Theft  tears/ 

laid 
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{"aid  her  mother  to  her,  *  are  unworthy 

*  a  Saranite  maiden.  Learn,  that  of  all 
4  the  young  warriors  now  about  to  af- 

*  femble,  there  is  not  one  but  has  la- 

*  vifhed  his  blood  for  our  defence,  and  our' 
«  liberty  ;  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
'  but  merits  you,  and  towards  whom  you 

*  ought  to  be  proud  of  paying  the  debt 

*  due  from  your  country.     Think  of 

*  that,  dry  up  your  tears,  and  follow 
«  me.' 

On  his  fide,  the  good  old  Telefpon 
conducted  his  Ion  to  the  afiembly. 

*  Well/  laid  he,  *  how  goes  thy  heart? 

*  I  have  been  lufficiently  pleafed  with 

*  you  this  campaign,  and  I  hope  they 

*  will  fpeak  well  of  it.' — (  Alas'/  fa  id 
the  tender  and  modeit  Agatis,  '  I  had 
c  but  a  moment  for  myielf.     I  fhould 

*  perhaps  have  done  Ibmething ;    but 

*  you  were  wounded.     I  owed  all  my 

*  attention  to  you.     I  do  not  reproach 

*  myfdf  for  having  lacrificed  my  glory 

*  to  you  :  I  fhould  be  inconfolable  for 

*  having  betrayed  my  country;   but  I 
'  mould  have  been  no  lefs  fo  for  having 

*  abandoned  my  father.     Thank  Hea- 

*  ven  !  my  duties  were  not  incompatible} 

*  the; eft  is  in  the  hand  of  the  gods.'— 
f  How  religious  we  are,  when  we  are 

*  afraid  *.'   faid   the  old    man    fmiiing. 
'  Confefs  that  you  were  more  refolute, 
'  when  you  went  out  to  charge  the  Ro- 

*  mans ;  but  take  courage,  all  will  go 
c  well :  I  promife  you  a  handfbme  wife.' 

They  repair  to  the  allembiy,  where 
fcveral  generations  of  citizens,  ranged  in 
amphitheatre,  formed  a  rnoft  awful  light. 
The  circuit  rounded  off  into  an  oval. 
On  one  fide  were  ieen  the  daughters  at 
the  feet  of  their  mothers  ;  on  the  other 
fide,  the  fathers  ranged  above  their  fons  : 
at  one  end  fat  the  council  of  old  men; 
at  the  other  the  yomh  no.t  yet  marriage- 
able, placed  according  to  the  degrees  of 
their  age.  The  new- married  pairs  of 
the  preceding  years  crowned  the  circle. 
Refpect,  modefty,  and  lilence,  reigned 
throughout.  This  filence  was  fuddenly 
interrupted  by  the  noife  of  warlike  in- 
Aruments,  and  the  Samnite  general  was 
feen  to  enter  environed  with  heroes,  who 
commanded  under  him.  His  pretence 
made  all  the  afiembly  look  down.  He 
traverfes  the  circuit,  and  goes  to  r»! see 
bimfelf  with  his  retinue  in  the  midit  of 
the  fages. 

The  annals  of  the  republick  arc  opened, 
and  a  herald  reads  with  a  loud  voice, 
According  to-the  order  of  time,  thsrciti- 


mony  which  the  magistrates  and 
rah  had  paid  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
young  warriors.  He,  who  by  any 
cowardice  or  bafenefs  had  fet  a  blot 
upon  his  name,  was  condemned  by  the 
Jaws  to  the  infamous  punimment  of  celi- 
bacy, till  he  had  redeemed  his  honour 
by  ibme  brave  action  :  but  nothing  was 
more  rare  than  fuch  examples.  A  plain  ' 
honefty,  an  irreproachable  bravery,  wa» 
the  leaft  praife  that  could  be  given  a 
young  Samnite :  and  it  was  a  kind  of 
fliame  to  have  done  only  one's  duty. 
The  greater  part  amongft  them  had 
given  proofs  of  a  courage,  a  virtue, 
which  every  where  elfe  would  be  deem- 
ed heroick,  but  which  in  the  manners  of 
that  people  were  hardly  to  be  diltinguifh- 
ed,  fo  familiar  were  they.  Some  of 
them  railed  themfelves  above  their  rivals* 
by  actions  that  were  ttriking  ;  but  the 
judgment  of  the  fpectators  became  more 
ievere  in  proportion  as  they  received  the 
report  of  virtues  ftill  more  worthy  of 
commendation  ;  and  thole  which  had  at 
firlt  ftruck  them,  were  effaced  by  greater 
ftrokes.  The  firlt  campaigns  of  Agatis 
were  of  this  number;  butwhen  they  came 
to  the  recital  of  the  laft  battle,  and  it  was 
related  how  he  had  abandoned  his  fa- 
ther to  rally  his  companions,  and  lead 
them  back  to  the  fight  j  this  facrifice  of 
nature  to  his  country  carried  all  their 
fuflfrages :  the  tears  ran  from  the  eyes  of 
the  old  men  ;  thoi'e  who  furrounded  Te- 
lefpon embraced  him  with  joy,  thofe  at 
a  greater  diftance  congratulated  him  by 
gefture  and  look.  The  good  mtm  fmiled, 
and  burlt  into  tears  5  the  very  rivals  of 
his  fon  viewed  him  with  refpect ;  and 
the  mothers,  pi-effing  their  daughters  in 
their  arms,  wifhed  them  Agatis  for  their 
hufband.  Cephalis,  pale  and  trembling, 
dares  not  lift  up  her  eyes :  her  heart, 
filled  with  joy  and  fear,  had  fufpendcd 
it's  motion  5  her  mother,  who  fupported 
her  on  her  knees,  dares  not  fpeak  to  her, 
for  fear  of  betraying  her,  and  thinks 
flic  fees  all  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

As  foon  as  the  murmur  of  the  tmi- 
verfal  appluufe  was  appealed,  the  herald- 
names  Parmeno,  and  relates,  that  in  the 
laft  battle,  the  courier  of  the  Samnite 
general  being  thrown  ciown  under  him, 
transfixed  by  a  deadly  maft,  and  the- 
hero  in  his  fall  being  for  a  moment  de- 
fencelefs,  a  Roman  foldier  was  on  the 
point  of  piercing  him  with  his  javelin ; 
when  Parmeno,  to  lave  the  chief's  life, 
had  expofed  his  own,  by  throwing  him- 

felf 
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ftlf  before  the  blow,  from  which  he  had 
received  a  deep  svound.  *  It  is  certain,' 
laid  the  general,  addrefiing  hirnfelf  to 
the  aflembly,  «  that  this  brave  citizen 

*  made  a  buckler  for  me  with  his  body; 

*  and   if  my   life  be  of  fervice  to  my 

*  country,  it   is  a  gift   o-f  Parmeno's.' 
At  thefe  words,  the  aflembly, lei's  moved, 
but  not  lefs  aftonifhed,   at  Parmeno's 
courage  than  that  of  Agatis,  beltowed 
upon  him  the  fame  eulogies;   and  the 
furfrages  and  good  wifhes  were  now  di- 
vided between  thofe  two  rivals.  The  he- 
rald, by  order  of  the  elders,  commands 
filence;   and  thofe  venerable  judges  get 
up  to  deliberate.  Their  opinions  are  op- 
pofed  to  each  other  fora  long  time  with 
fqual  advantage.     Some  of  them  pre- 
tended, that  Agatis  ought  not  to  have 
quitted  his  poft  to  afiiit  his  father,  and 
that  he  had  done  nothing  but  repair  this 
fault  by  abandoning  his  father  to  rally 
his   companions :    but    this    unnatural 
fentiment  was  efpoufed    by  very   few. 
The  molt  aged  ®f  the  elders  then  fpoke, 
and  faid,  *  Is  it  not  virtue  that  we  are 

to  recompenfe  ?     The  point,  then,   is 
only   to  know  which   of   thefe   two 
emotions   is   the    moll   virtuous }    to 
abandon  a  dying  father,  or  to  expofe 
one's  own  life.'    Our  young  warriors 
have  both  of  them  performed  an  action 
decifive  with  refpect  to  the  victory  :    it 
is  for  you,  virtuous  citizens,  to  judge 
which  of  the  two  it  muft  have  colt 
moft.     Of  two  examples  equally  fei- 
viceable,  the  molt  painful  is  that  which 
muft  be  molt  encouraged/ 
Will  it  be  believed  of  the  manners 
of  this  people  ?     It  was  decided  with 
one  voice,  that  it  was  braver  to   tear 
one's  felf  from  the  arms  of  a  dying  fa- 
ther, whom  we  could  fuccour,  than  to 
expofe  one's  felf  to  death,  even  though 
it  \verc  inevitable  ;  and  all  the  luftrages 
corKorred  in    decreeing   to  Agatis  the 
honour  of  the  firft  choice.    But  the  con- 
telt  about  to  arili;  will  appear  ftill  lefs 
probable.  Their  deliberations  were  car- 
ried on  aloud  ;  and  Agatis  had  heard 
that  the  principles  of  generofity  alone 
made  the  balance  incline  in  his  favour. 
There  arofein  his  foul  a  reproach  which 
made  him  afhamed.    '  No,'  faid  he  in 
him  felf,  «  it  is  a  furprize  $  I  ought  not 
•'  to  make  an  ill  ule  of  it.'     He  alks 
leave  to  fpeak;  they  attend  in  lilence. 

*  A  triumph  which  I  have  not  merited,' 
faid  he,  «  would  be  the  torment  of  my 
5  life  j  and  in  the  arms  of  my  virtuous 


fpoufe,  my  happinefs  would  be  im- 
bittered   by  the  crime  of  having  ob- 
tained her  unjuftly.     You  think,  you 
crown  in  me  the  perfon  who  has  done 
moft  for  his  country  ;  ye  wife  Sam- 
nites,  I  muft  coafeis,  that  what  I  did, 
was  not  entirely  done  for  that  alone. 
1 1'bve,   I  longed  to  merit  what  I  love.; 
and  if  there  is  any  glory  redounds  to 
me  from  a  conduct  which  you  vouch  - 
fafe  to  commend,  love  divides  it  with 
virtue.     Let  my  rival  judge  himfelf, 
and  let  him  receive  the  prize,  which  £ 
yield  to  him,  if  he  has  been  more  ge- 
nerous than  I.'     How  is  it  poflibleto 
exprefs  the  emotion  which  this  confef- 
fion  caufed  in  all  hearts  !     On  one  lidc 
it  tarnifhed  the  luftre  of  the  actions  of 
this  young  man  -y    and  on  the  other  it 
gave  to  the  character  of  his  virtue  fome- 
tlung  more  heroic  k,    more  furprizing, 
more  uncommon,  than  the  moft  nobb 
devotion  of  life.     This  ftroke  of  frank - 
neis  and   candour,  produced    with  re- 
gard to  thefe  young  rivals,    two  very 
oppofite  effects.    Some,  admiring  them 
with  an  undifguifed  joy,  feemed  to  te(tify, 
by  a  noble  aflurance,  that  this  example 
railed  them  above  themfelves  j   others, 
loft  and  confuted,  appeared  to  be  over 
whelmed,  as  by  a  weight  above  then 
ftrength...     The  matrons  and  virgins,  in 
tlveir  hearts,  unanirnoufly  gave  the  pme 
of  virtue  to  him  who  had  the  magnani- 
mity to  declare,  that  he  was  not  worthy 
of  it :   and  the  elders  had  their  eyes  fix- 
ed on  Parmeno  'f  who,  with  a  compofed 
countenance,    waited   till    they   fhoultj.  t 
deign  to  hear  him.     *  I  know  not,'  faid 
he  at  laft,  addrefling  hixnfeif  to  Agatis. 
I  know  not  to  what  degree  the  actions 
of  men  ought  to  be  dilinterefted,  in, 
order  to  be  virtuous.     There  is  no- 
thing, itrictly  ipeaking,  but  is  done 
for  our  own  fetisfaclion  ;    but  what 
I  mould  not  have  done  for  mine,  rs 
the  confeflion  I  have  juft  heard  ;   and 
even  fuppoiing  that  there  may   have 
been  hitherto  foraething  more  biave- 
in  my  conduc\  than  in  yours,  which 
is  a  point  yet  undecided,  the  feterity 
with  which  you  have  ju-ft  now  judged 
yourfelf,  raifes  you  above  me.' 
Here  the  elders, confounded,  knew  not 
which  fide  to  take :  they  had  not  even, 
recourfe  to  voices,  in  order  to  determine 
to  whom  to  give  the  prize.     It  was  de- 
cided by  acclamation,  that  both  of  them 
merited  it,  and  the  honour  of  the  fecond 
choice  was  now  unworthy  either  of  one 
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or  the  other.     The  moft  aged  of  the 
judges  fpoke  again.    «  Why  delay,'  faid 
he,  «  by  our  irreiblutions,  the  happinels 
of  our  young  people  ?     Their  choice 
is-made  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  j 
let  them  be  permitted  to  communicate 
one  to  the    other  the  fecret  of  their 
delires  :  if  the  objeft  of  them  be  dif- 
ferent, each,  without  precedency,  will 
obtain  the  wife  he  loves  ;  if  it  hap- 
pen that  they  are  rivals,  the  law  of 
chance  (hall  decide  it ;  and  there  is 
no  Samnite  maiden  but  may  glory  in 
confoling  the  lefs  fuccefsful  of  theie 
two  warriors.'     Thus  fpoke  the  vene- 
rable Androgeus,  and  all  the  aflembly 
applauded. 

They  caufe  Agatis  and  Parmeno  to 
advance  to  the   middle  of  the  circus. 
They  begin   by  embracing  each  other, 
and  all  eyes  are  bedewed  with   tears. 
Trembling  each,  they  hefitate  :  they  are 
afraid  to  name  the  wife  of  their  defires  ; 
neither  of  them  thinks  it  poflible  that 
the  other  can  have  made  a  choice  dif- 
ferent from    his  own.     *  I  love,'  faid 
Parmeno,    «  the  moil  accompli fhed  of 
Heaven's  works  j  grace  and  beauty 
itfelf.' — *  Alas  !'  replied  Agatis,  '  you 
love  her  whom  I  adore  :   it  is  naming 
her,  to  paint  her  thus  j  the  noblenel's 
of  her  features,  the  gentle  fire  of  her 
looks,  I  know  not  what  of  divinity 
in  her  fhape  and  gait,  fufficiently  di- 
Itinguifh  her  front  the  crowd  of  Sam- 
nite maidens.  How  unhappy  will  one 
of  us  be,  reduced  to  another  choice  !' 
— *  You   fay   true,'    replied  Parmeno, 
*  there  is  no  happine is  without  Eliana.' 
•— '  Eliana,    fay    you  !     What/    cried 
Agatis,  *  is  it  the  daughter  of  the  wile 
'  Androgeus, Eliana,  whom  you  love?1 


— (  And  who  then  mould  I  love  ?'  faid 
Parmeno,  altonifhed  at  the  joy  of  hi* 
rival.  *  Eliana  !  not  Cephalis  P  relum- 
ed Agatis  with  tranfport.  *  Ah  !   if  fo, 
'  we  are  happy:   embrace  me j  you  re- 
'  ftore  me  to  life.1     By  their  embraces 
it  was  eafy  to  judge  that  they  were  re- 
conciled about  their  love.     The  elders 
ordered  them  to  draw  near  j  and,  if their 
choice  was  not  the  fame,  to  declare  it 
aloud.     At  the   names  of  Eliana  and 
Cephalis,  the  whole  amphitheatre  re- 
founded  with  fhouts  of  applaufe.  '  An-1 
drogeus  and  Telefpon,  the  brave  Eu- 
menes,  father  of  Cephalis,  Parmeno'* 
father,  Melante,  felicitated  each  other 
with  that  melting  tendernefs  which  min- 
gles in    the  joy    of  old   men.     'My 
friends,1   faid    Telefpon,    «  we  have 
brave  children  there  :   with  what  ar- 
dour are  they  going  to  beget  others  ! 
When  I  think  of  it,  I  imagine  myfelf 
to  be  ftill  in  the  flower  of  my  age.  Pa- 
ternal weaknefs  apart,  the  day  of  mar- 
riages is  a  feftival  to  me  :    I  think  it 
is  I  who  marry  all  the  virgins  of  the 
commonwealth.'  While  he  fpoke  thus, 
the  good  man  leaped  with  joy;   and  as 
he  was  a  widower,  they  adviied  him  to 
put  himfelf  again  into  the  ranks.  *  No 
'  raillery,'  laid  he  j  '  if  I  were  always 

*  as  young,  I  might  yet  do  fomething 

*  to  ipeak  of.' 

They  repaired  to  the  temple  to  con- 
fecrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  the  cere- 
mony of  the  marriages.  Parmeno  and 
Agatis  were  conducted  together  in  tri- 
umph j  and  there  was  ordered  a  folemn 
facrifice,  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods 
for  having  given  to  the  republick  two 
i'uch  virtuous  citizens. 
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FELISONDE,  one  of  thofe  good 
fathers  of  a  family  who  recal  the 
golden  age  to  our  minds,  h.ul  married 
his  only  daughter,  Hortenfia,  to  the  Ba- 
ron De  Valiain  ;  and  his  niece,  Amelia, 
to  the  Prefident  De  Lufane. 

Valfain,  gallant  without  aifiduity, 
fufficiently  tender  without  jealoufy,  too 
much  taken  up  about  his  own  glory 
and  advancement  to  make  himfelf  the 


guardian  of  his  wife,  had  left  her  upon 
the  Itreugth  of  her  own  virtue,  to  deli- 
ver herfelf  up  to  the  diflipations  of  a 
world,  in  which  being  launched  him- 
feif,  he  took  a  delight  in  feeing  her 
fhine.  Lufaney  more  retired,  more  af- 
fiduous,  breathed  only  for  Amelia}  who, 
on  her  fide,  lived  but  for  him.  The 
mutual  care  of  pleating  was  their  con- 
ftant  employment,  and  to  them  the  moft 

lac red 
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facfed  of  duties  was  the  fweeteft  of 
pleafures. 

Old  Felifonde  was  enjoying  the  union 
of  his  family,  when  the  deaths  of  Ame- 
lia and  Valiain  diffufed  ibrrow  and 
mourning  over  it.  Lufane  in  his  grief 
had  not  even  the  confolation  of  being  a 
father  :  Valfain  left  Hortenfia  two  chil- 
dren with  very  little  to  fupport  them. 
The  firft  forrows  of  the  young  widow 
were  only  her  hufband  ;  but  we  forget 
ourfelves  in  vain,  -.ve  return  thither  in- 
fenfibly.  The  time  of  mourning  was 
that  of  reflection. 

At  Paris,  a  young  woman,  refigned 
to  diffipation,  is  exempt  from  cenfure  as 
'long  as  me  is  in  the  power  of  ahufband  : 
they  fuppofe  that  the  perfon  moll  in- 
terefted  ought  to  be  the  moft  rigid,  and. 
what  he  approves  they  dare  not  blame  j 
but,  delivered  up  to  herfelf,  me  falls 
again  under  the  tutelage  of  a  fevere 
and  jealous  publick,  and  it  is  not  at 
twenty- two  that  widowhood  is  a  free 
ftate.  Hortenfia  then  faw  clearly  that 
me  was  too  young  to  depend  only  on 
herfelf,  and  Felifonde  faw  it  ftill  clearer. 
One  day  this  good  father  communicated 
his  fears  to  his  nephew  Lufane.  '  My 
'  friend,1  faid  he,  '  you  are  much  to  be 
'  pitied,  but  I  am  ftill  more  fo.  I  have 
c  but  one  daughter;  you  know  how  I 
'  love  her,  and  you  fee  the  dangers  that 
'  me  runs.  The  world,  which  has  fe- 
'  duced  her,  invites  her  back  again  j 

*  her  mourning  over,    me  will  reiign 
'  herfelf  to  it  j  and  I  am  afraid,  old  as 
'  I  am,  I  may  live  long  enough  to  have 

*  occafion  to  be  afhamed.     My  daugh- 

*  ter   has  a  fund   of  virtue  ;    but  our 

*  virtue  is  within  ourfelves,    and  our 
'  honour,  that  honour  fo  dear,  is  placed 

*  in  the  opinion  of  others/ — f   I  under - 
'  ftand  you,  Sir;  and  to  fay  the  truth, 
'  I  mare  your  uneafmefs.     But  can  we 

*  not  engage  Hortenfia  to  a  new  match  ?' 
— '  Ha,  my  friend !  what  reafons  /he 
'  has  to  oppofe  me  !  two  children,  two 
'  children   without   fortune  ;    for   you 
e  know  that  I  am  not  rich,  and  that 
1  their  father  was  ruined.'—4  No  mat- 
'  ter,  Sir;  con fu It  Hortenfia:   I   know 

*  a  man,  if  it  fhould  be  agreeable   to 

*  her,  who  thinks  juftly  enough,  who 
*  has  a  heart  good  enough  to  ferve  as  a 

*  father  to    her  children.'     The  good 
old  man   thought  he  undtrftood    him. 

*  O,  you,'  laid  he  to  him,   '  who  form- 

*  ed  the  happinefs  of  my  niece  Amelia, 

*  you  whom  I  love  as  my  own  Con  j 


«  Lufane !  Heaven  reads  irt  my  heart— 
f  But  tell  me,  does  the  hufband  whom 

*  you  propofe  know  my  daughter?     Is 

*  not  he  afraid  of  her  youth,  her  levity, 
'  the  flight  (lie  has  taken  in  the  world  >' 
— *  He  knows  her  as  well  as  you  do, 

*  and  he  efteems  her  no  lefs.'  Felifonde 
delayed  not  to  fpeak  to  his  daughter, 

*  Yes,    my  father,  I  agree,'  faid  me, 

*  that  my  fituation  is  delicate.     To  be 

*  obfervant  of  one's  fslf,  to  be  afraid  of 
1  one's  felf  without  ceafmg,  to  be  in  the 

*  world  as  before  one's  judge,  is  the  lot 

*  of  a  widow  at  my  age  :  it  is  painful 

*  and  dangerous.' — *  Well,  then,  daugh- 
'  ter,  Lufane  has  talked  to  me  of  ahuf- 

*  band  who  would  fuit  you.' — *  Lu- 

*  fane,  my  father  ?     Ah,  if  it  be  pof- 

*  fible,  let  him  give  me  one  like  him- 

*  felf!     Happy  as  I  was  myfelf  with 
1   Valfain,    I  could  not   help   envying 
'  fometimes  the  lot  of  his  wife.'     The 
father,    tranfported  with    her   anfwer, 
v/ent  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  his  ne- 
phew.    *  If  you  do  not  flatter  me,'  faid 
Lufane,  *  to-morrow  we   (hall    all  be 

happy.'  —  *  What,  my  friend,  is  it 
you  ?'  —  'I  myfelf.'  —  f  Alas  !  my 
heart  had  told  me  fo.'— *  Yes,  it  is  I, 
Sir,  who  would  confole  your  old  age> 
by  bringing  back  to  her  duty  a  daugh- 
ter worthy  of  you.  Without  giving 
into  indecent  extravagancies,  I  fee 
that  Hortenfia  has  aflumed  all  the  airs, 
all  the  follies  of  a  woman  of  faihion. 
Vivacity,  caprice,  the  defire  of  pleaf- 
ing  and  of  amufements,  have  engaged 
her  in  the  labyrinth  of  a  noify  and  fri- 
volous acquaintance;  the  point  is  to 
withdraw  her  from  it.  To  do  that,  I 
have  occafion  for  a  little  courage  and 
refolution  :  I  fliall  have  tears  perhaps 
to  contend  with,  and  that  is  much 
for  a  heart  fo  fenfible  as  mine  j  never - 
thelefs,  I  can  anfwer  for  myfelf.  But 
you,  Sir,  you  are  a  father  j  and  if 
Hortenfia  mould  come  to  complain  to 
you——'  *  Fear  nothing  j  diipofe  of 
my  daughter  ;  I  confide  her  to  thy 
virtue ;  and  if  the  authority  of  a  huf- 
band be  not  enough,  I  reiign  to  you 
that  of  a  father.' 

Lufane  was  received  by  Hortenfia 
with  the  moii  touching  graces.  *  Think 
that  you  fee  in  me,'  laid  me  to  hirn, 
the  wife  that  you  have  loft  j  if  I  take 
her  place  in  your  heart,  I  have  no- 
thing to  regret.' 

When  they  came  to  draw  up  the  ar- 
ticles.} <  Sir/  faid  Lufane  to  Fejifonde, 
S  -    ,'let 
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let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  two 
orphans.     Their   father's  ertare    has 
not    permitted  him  to  leave  them   a 
large  inheritance  5  let  us  not  deprive 
them   of  their  mother's,  nor  let  the 
birth  of  my  children  he  a  misfortune 
to  them.'     The  old  man  was  moved 
even  to  weeping;  with  the  generofity  of 
his  nephew,  whom  he  called  from  that 
moment  his  ion.      Hortenfia  was  not 
lei's  i'cnftble  to  the  proceedings  of  her 
new  liufband.     The  molt  elegant  equi- 
page, the  richelt  cloaths,  the  moft  pre- 
cious  trinkets,  a  houfe  in  which  every 
thing  breathed  tafte,  elegrmce,  wealth, 
proclaimed   to  this  young  lady  a  huf- 
hand  attentive  to  ail  her  pleafures.    But 
the  joy  me  felt  was  not  of  long  duration. 
As  foon  as  a  calm  had  fuceeeded  to 
the    tumult  of   the    wedding,   Lufane 
thought  it  his  duty  to' come  to  an  expla- 
nation with  her  on:  the  plan  of  life  which 
he  wanted  to  trace  cut  to  her.     He  took 
lor   this  fcrious  difcoude   the  peaceful 
moment  of  her  waking;  that  moment 
in  which  the  lilence  of  the  Jenfes  leaves 
the  reafon  it's  perfect  freedom,  wherein 
the  foul  herielf,  lulled  by  the  trance  of 
fleep,  feems  to  revive  with  pure  ideas, 
and  being  wholly   miftrtfs  of  herielf, 
contemplates  herielf,  and  reads   in  her 
own  bolbin,   as  we-  lee  to  the  bottom  of 
-a  clear  and  imooth  water. 

«  My  dear  Hortenfia/  laid  he  to  her, 
'  I  want  you  to  be  happy,  and  to  be  al- 

*  ways  ib.     But  it  will  colt  you  lome 
'  flight  iUcrifices^r.nd  I  had  much  rather 
1  afk  them  plainly  of  you,  than  engage 

*  you    to  ihrm    by   indirect  methods, 

*  which  wo i d-d  ihcwcliitavit. 

*  Yon  !,;ive  puffed  with  the  .Baron  De 
•'  Valiain  ^;r,r  agreeable  years.     Made 

*  for    the    w^rkl,    and    for    pleaf\in?s, 

*  young,  brilliant,  and  diiliptted  him- 

,  he  iaipired  you  with  all  his  taftes. 

*  M  v  v-haracter  is  more  ferious,  my  con- 

*  d;t  ion, more 'modeli,  my  temper  a  little 
'   more  i'evtie;,  it  its  not  poflible  for  me 
«   ro  afiiimc  his  manners,  and  I  believe 

*  it  is  the  better  for  you.     The  path 
<•'  you  have  yet  followed  is  ftrewed  with 

*  Mowers   and  fnares;    that  which:  we 
'   are  going  to  puriue  has  fewer  attvac- 
1  tions  and  fewer  dangers.     The  charm 
s  which   furfounded    you  would   have 

*  be"en  diflipated  with  youth;  the  lerene 

*  days  I  prepare  for  you  will  be  the  fame 

*  in  ail  fealons.   It  is  not  in  the  mid  ft  of 
<  the  world  that  an  honeft  woman  finds 

S     it  is  in  the  midit  of  her 


'  own  family,  in  the  love  of  her  duties,, 

*  the  care  of  her  children,  and  the  in- 

*  timate  commerce  of  a  worthy  fet  of" 

*  acquaintance.' 

The  preamble  gave  Hortenfia  fome 
furpnze;    above  all,    the  word  family 
ftartled  her  ear :  bat  afiuming  a  tone  ot" 
raillery,  '  I  mail  become,  perhaps,  fome 
day  or  other,'  laid  me,  «  an  excellent 
manager  of  a    family  j  at   prefent  I 
know  nothing  of  it.     My  duty  is  to 
love  you,  I  fulfil  it  j  my  children  do 
not  yet  want  me:  as  to  my  acquain- 
tance, you  know  that  I  fee  none  but 
genteel  people.' — '  Let  us   not  con- 
found, my  dear,  genteel  people  with 
good  people.' — <  I  underllanxi  your 
diftinclionf  but  in  point  of  acquain- 
tances, we  ought  not  to  be  fo  difficult. 
The  world,  fuch  as  it  is,  amufes  me; 
and  the  way  of  living  in  it  has  nothing, 
incompatible  with  the  decency  of  your 
condition :   it  is   not  I  who  wear  the 
robe,  and  I  do  net  fee  why  Madame 
Lufane  mould  be  more  obliged  to  be 
a  mope  than  Madam  DeValfain.  Be, 
"then,  my  dear  prefident,   as  grave  as 
you  pleafe ;  but  do  not  take  it  amifs 
that  your  wif$  be  giddy  a  few  years 
longer:  every  age  will  bring  it's  lik- 
ings along-.vith  it.' — '  It  is  pity,'  re- 
ilied  Lufane,  c  to  bring  you  back  to  feri- 
oufneft,  for  you  are  a  charming  trifler. 
Theic-  is-a  neceflity,  however,  for  talk- 
ing reafon  to  you.     In  the  world,  do 
you   love  without    diftinclion    every 
thing  that  compofes  it?' — <  Not  fepa- 
lately;    but   the  medley  pleafes   me 
well  enough  all  together.* — *  What  of 
the  dealers  in  fcandal,  for  inftance?' 
— '  The    fcandal -mongers    have   their 
charms.' — *  They  give  a  ridiculous 
turn  to  the  plaineit  things,  a  criminal 
air  to  the  moll  innocent,  and  publi/h, 
with  exaggeration,  the  foibles  or  ir- 
regularities of  thofe  whom  they  have 
juft  flattered.'—'  It  is  true,  that  at 
the  firlt  glance  we  are  frightened   at 
thefe  chara6lers,  but  at  bottom  they 
are  very  little  dangerous  :  from  the 
moment  that  we  rail  at  all  the  world, 
railing  does  no  harm  :  it  is  a  fpecies 
of  contagion  which  weakens  in  pro- 
portion as  it  extends  itfelf.' — '  And 
thole  fops,  whofe  very  looks  are  an 
infult  to  a  virtuous  woman,  and  whofe 
converfation  difhonours  her,  what  fay 
you  to  them?'—-*  One  never  believes 
them.' — '  I  would  not  imitate  them, 
in  ipeajang  ill  ot"  your  fex;   there  are 
*  many 
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*  many  valuable  women,  I  know,  but 

*  there  are——  !'      *  Juft  as  it  is  a- 
'  mongft  you,  a  mixture  of  virtues  and 
'  vices.' — '  Very  well ;  and  what  pre- 

*  vents  our  making  a  choice  in  this  mix- 
'  ture  ?' — *  We  do  make  one  intimacy, 
e  but  in   the  world  we    Live  with   the 
'  world.' — *  But  I,  my  deer,  I  would 

*  live  only  with  people,   who  by  their 
'  manners  and  character  are  deferving 
'  to  be  my  friends.' — *  Your  friends, 

*  Sir,  your  friends  !  and  how  many  of. 
'  them  have  we  in    life?1 — c  A  great 
'  many,  when  we  are  worthy,  and  know 
'  how  to  cultivate  them.     I  fpeak  not 

*  of  that  generous  friendship,  the  devo- 

*  tion  of  which  proceeds  almoft  to  he- 

*  roifm;  I  call  thole  friends  who  corns 

*  to  me  with  the  defire  of  finding  joy 
'  and  peace,    difpofed   to    pardon    my 

*  "foibles,  to  conceal  them  from  the  eyes 
'  of  the  publick,  to  treat  me  when  pre- 

*  fent  with  franknefs,  when  abfent  with 

*  tendernefs.     Such  friends  arf  not  fo 
'  rare ;  and  I  prefume  to  hope,   that  I 
«  fhall   have  fuch.'—- «  With    all  my 

*  heart  j   we  will  introduce  our  feveral 

*  acquaintance  to  each  other.' — *  I  will 
'  not  have  two  fets  of  acquaintance,'— 

*  What,  Sir,  will  not  your  door  be  open .?' 
— *  Open   to  my  friends,  always :    to 
«  every  comer,  never,  I  give  you   my 

*  word.' — '  No,  Sir ;  I  will  not  lufFt'r 

*  you  to  revolt  again  It  the  publick   by 
'  odious   dirtin5lions.     We   may    not 
'  love  the  world,  but  we  ought  to  fear 

*  it,  and  not  offend  it.' — •'  Oh,  be  eai'y, 
'  my  dear,    that  is  my  concern  :  they 
'  will  fay  that  I  am  a  brute  j  jealous, 
(  perhaps;  that  ilgnifies  little  to  me.1 
•—  *  It  fignifies  to  me.     1  would  have 

*  my  hulband  be  re.fptcled,  an'd  not  have 
f  caufe   to   reproach    me   with   having 
'  made  him  the  town-talk.     Formyour 
'  own  company  as  you  fhall  think  pro- 

*  per,  but  leave  me  to  cultivate  my  old 
<  acquaintance,  and  prevent  the  court 
'  and  town  from  letting  their  tongues 

*  loofe  upon  you.' 

Lufane  admired  the  addrefs  of  a  young 
woman  in  defending  her  liberty.  *  My 
'  dear  Hortenfia,'  laid  he  to  her,  *  it  is 
'  not,  as  a  whim,  that  I  have  taken  my 

*  refolution :  it  is  upon  thorough  con- 
'   fideration,  you  may  believe  me,   and 

*  nothing  in  the  world  can  change  it. 
«   Chufe,  among  the  perfons  whom  you 
'  fee,  fuch  a  number  of  decent  women 

*  and  prudent  men  as  you  (hall  think 

*  proper,  my  houfe  fhall  be  theirs ;  but 


that  choice  made,  take  leave  of  the 
reft.  I  will  join  my  friends  to  yours  : 
.our  two  lilts  united  (kail  be  depofited 
with  my  porter  for  his  con liant  rule  j 
and  if  he  deviates  from  it,  he  {hall  be 
di  {charged.  This  is  the  plan  I  pro- 
pole  to  nryfelf,  and  which  I  wanted 
to  communicate  to  you.1 
Hortenlia  remained  confounded  at 
feeing  all  her  fine  pro  j  efts  vanilh  in  a 
moment.  She  could  not  believe  that  it 
was  Lufane,  that  gentle  and  complai- 
fant  man,  who  had  juft  been  talking  to 
her.  f  After  this,'  laid  ihe,  *  who  can 
truft  men  ?  fee  the  tone  this  man  af-~ 
fumes!  with  what  compofure  l\e  dic- 
tates his  will  to  me !  To  fee  only  vir- 
tuous women,  and  accomplished  men ! 
a  fine  chimera!.  And  then  theamuilng 
luciety  whfch.this  circle  of  refpe&able 
friends  muft  afford!  Such  is  my  plan, 
laid  he,  as  if  there  was  nothing  but  to, 
obey  when  he  had  faid  it.  See  how. 
we  fpoil  them*  My  coufin  was  a 
good  little  woman,  who  moped  as 
much  as  he  pleafed.  She  was  as  happy , 
a-s  a  queen  the  moment  her  hulband 
deigned  to  fmile  upon  her,  and  quite- 
tranfported  with  one  carefs,  fhe  v/ould  • 
come  to  me  and  boaft  of  him  as  a  di-  •. 
vinity.  He  believes,  without  doubt, 
that  according  to  her  example  1  fhalK 
have  nothing  eife  to  do  but  to  pleafe 
him  :  he  is  miftaken,  and  if  he.  ij;- 
tends  to  put  me  iu  leading-ltringSj  I. 
wijl  let  him  fee  that  I  am  no  longer  a 
child/ 

From  that  moment,  to  the  joyous, 
free,  and  endearing  manner  which  (he 
had  obferved  with  Luiane,  fucceeded  a. 
cold  and  referved  air,  which  he  faw  > 
plain  enough,  but  took  no  notice  of  it 
to  htr.  She  had  not  failed  to  make  her 
Mva.ri  i:;ge  known  to  that  fwarm  of  flight 
acquaintances,  who  are  called  friends. 
They  came  in  crowds  to  congratulate 
her,  and  Lufane  could  not  decline. re- 
turning with  her  thole  viiits  of  ceremo- 
ny.; but  he  infufed  into  his  politenefs 
fuch  ft ri king  diitinctions,  that  it  was 
not  difficult  for  Kortenfia  to  difcern 
thole  whom  he  wimed  to  fee  again, 

In  this  number  was  not  included  one 
Olympia,  who,  with  a  fovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  opinion  of  the  publick, 
jm-tenos  that  every  thing  which  pleafes 
is  right,  and  joins  the  example  to  the 
precept;  nor  one  Clirnene,  who  does  not 
know  why  a  woman  mould  make  any 
fcruple  to  charge  her  lovers  when  fhe  is 

S  2  tired- 
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tired  of  the  man  (he  has  taken,  and 
thinks  the  timid  precautions  of  fecrefy 
too  much  beneath  her  quality.  In  this 
number  were  not  included  thofe  fmart 
toilette  and  fcene  hunters,  who  leading 
io  Paris  a  life  of  idlenefs  and  inutility, 
(grubs  in  the  morning,  and  butter/lies  in 
the  evening**)  pafs  one  half  of  their  time 
in  having  nothing  to  do,  ami  the  other 
half  in  doing  nothing;  nor  thofe  obliging 
gentry  by  profeflion,  who  having  no 
perfonal  exigence  in  the  world,  attach 
themfelves  to  a  handfome  woman  to  pafs 
for  one  of  her  danglers,  and  who  ruin 
her  in  order  to  fupport  themlelves. 

Hortenfia  retired  to  her  own  apart- 
ment uneafy  and  penfive.  She  thought 
fhe  fa\v  herlelf  on  the  point  of  bting  de- 
prived of  every  thing  that  makes  life 
agreeable:  vanity,  a  tafte  for  pleafuie, 
the  love  of  liberty,  every  thing  revolted 
againft  the  empife  which  her  hufband 
wanted  to  affume.  However,  having 
armed  herfelf  with  refolurion,  (he  thought 
it  her  duty  to  ciifiembie  for  a  time,  the 
better  to  chute  the  moment  of  breaking 
out. 

The  next  day  Lufane  afked  her  if  (he 
had  made  out  her  lift,  '  No,  Sir,'  faid 
fhe,  *  I  have  not,  and  (hall  hot  make 
«  any.' — '  Here  is  mine,'  continued  he, 
without  any  difcompofure  ;  '  lee,  if  in 
the  number  of  your  friends  and  of 
mine  I  have  forgot  any  one  you  like,  , 
and  that  is  fit  for  us,1—*  I  have  told 
you,  Sir,  that  I  (hall  not  meddle  in 
your  arrangements,  and  I  beg  of  you, 
once  for  all,  not  to  interfere  in  mine. 
If  our  acquaintance  do  not  iuit,  let 
us  do  like  all  the  reft  of  the  world  : 
let  us  divide  them  without  conftrain- 
ingourfelves.  Have  thoie  whom  you 
like  to  dinner ;  I  will  have  thofe  whom 
I  like  to  iupper. '— '  Ah,  my  dear 
Hcrtenfia !  what  you  propofe  to  me 
is  far  from  my  principles.  Do  not 
think  of  it  :  never  in  my  houie  fh^ll 
fucha  cuflom  take  place.  I- will  make 
it  as  agreeable  as  I  can  to  you  ;  but 
no  diitinftion,  if  you  pleafe,  between 
your  friends  and  mine.  This  even- 
ing all  whom  this  lift  contains  are  in- 
viteJ  to  fup  with  you.  Receive  thc.tn 
well,  I  befeech  you,  and  prepare  your- 
felf  to  live  with  them.'  At  thtie 


words  he  retired,  leaving  the  lift  for 
Hortenfia  to  penile.  «  There,'  faid  me, 
'  his  law  is  laid  down  \"  And  running 
it  over,  (he  was  encouraging  herfelf  not 
to  iubmit  to  it,  when  the  Conntefs  De 
Fierville,  Valfain's  aunt,  came  to  lee 
her,  and  found  her  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  This  haughty  woman  had  taken 
Hortenfia  into  herfriendfhip,  and  as  (he 
flattered  her  inclinations,  had  gained  her 
confidence.  The  young  lady,  whofe 
heart  ftocd  in  need  of  confolation,  told 
her  the  caufe  of  her  chagrin.  '  How  ! 
«  what !'  cried  the  countefs,  '  after  hav^ 
'  ing  had  the  folly  to  difpofe  of  your- 

*  felf  fo  unfuitably,  will  you  alfo  be  fa 
'  weak   as   to  degrade  yourfelf  ?     You 

*  a  (lave  !  and  to  whom  ?  a  man  of  the 

*  robe  !  Remember  that  you  have  ha4 

*  the  honour  to  be  Madam  De  Valfain.* 
Hortenfia  was  now  afhamed  of  having 
had  the  weaknefs  to  expofe  her  hufband, 

*  Though   he  might  be  in  the  wrong,' 
faid  (he,    'that  mould  not  hinder   me 

*  from  reflecting  him  ;  he  is  the  honeft- 
'  eft  man  in  the  world,  and  what  he  has 

*  done  for  my  children — '    '  An  honeft 

*  man  !  and  who  is  not  fo  ?     That  is  a 
1   merit  to  be  met  with  in  every  ftreet. 
'  And  what  has  this    honeft  man  done 
'  fo  wonderful  for  your  children  ?    He 
'  has  not  robbed  them  of  their  fortune. 

*  To  be  lure  it  would  have  been  worth, 

*  while  to  have  abufed   your    father's 
'  weaknefs  !     No,  Madam,  he  has  not 
(  acquired   the  right  of  talking  fo  ma- 
1  giitcrially.     Let  him   preiide    in    his 

*  own   court,  but  leave  you   to    com- 
'  mand  at  home.'     At  thefe  words  Lu- 
fane entered.     '  In  my  houfe,  Madam, 
'  it  is  neither  my  wife  nor  I  that  com- 
(  mands,  it  is  reafon ;  and  probably  it 

*  is  not  you  that  (he  will  chufe  for  an 
'  arbitreis.' — *  No,    Sir  1s    replied    the 
countefs,  with  a  commanding  tone,  '  it 

*  is  not  for  you  to  make  laws  for  this 
'   lady.     You  have  heard  me,  and  I  am 

*  glad  of  it :  you  know  my  opinion  of 
'  the  abfurdity  of  your  proceedings/—? 
4  Madam,'   replied  Lufane,  *  if  I  were 
'  as  wrong  as  you  luppofc  me,  I  am  not 
'  to  be  corrected  by  affronts.     Gentle- 
'  nefs  and  modetty  are  the  arms  of  your 

*  fex,  and  Hortenfia  by  herfelf  is  much 
'  ir.;>re  powerful  than  with  your  aifirt- 


*   Grubs  in  the  morttir'g,  ar.d  butterflies  in  tLe  e-venir.g.]     CbeniJ/tt  le matin,  ctpapiHions  Ie 
fair.    The  humour  of  this  paflage,  being  in  fome  degiee  local,  cannot  be  entirely  preserved 
in  the  translation.     Jt  is  an  ailufion'to  drcfs,  en  chenille   being  at  Paris  a  common  cant 
phrafe  lor  amoruifig  di(habii|c. 
/  «    ance 
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*  ance.    Leave  our  agreements  to  our- 
6  felves,  fince  we  are  the  perfons  who 

*  mutt    live    together.      Though  you 
'  fliou Id  have  rendered  her  duties  odious 
'  to  her,  you  could  not  have  difpenfed 
'  with  her  fulfilling  them  5  though  you 

fhould  have  made  her  lofe  the  confi- 
dence and  friendfhip  of  her  hufband* 
you  could  not  have  made  her  amends 
for  them.  Spare  her  that  advice  which 
fhe  neither  will  nor  ought  to  follow. 
To  another  they  might  have  been  dan - 
4  gerousj  to  her,  thank  Heaven !  they 

*  are  only  ufelefs.— Hortenfia/  added 
he,  going,  *  you  have  not  defired  to  give 
'  me  uneafinefs,  but  let  this  ferve  you 

*  as  a  leffon.'— '  See  how  you  defend 
'  yourfelfP  faid  Madam  De  Fierville 
to  Hortenfia,  who  had  not  even  dared 
to  lift  up  her  eyes.     '  Obey,  my  dear, 

*  obey !   It  is  the  portion  of  weak  fouls. 

*  Good  Heaven  !'   faid   /he  going  out, 
'  I  am  the  gentleft,  the  moll  virtuous 
'  woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth  j  but 

*  if  a  hufband  had  dared  to  treat  me 

*  thus,  J  fhould  have  taken  an  handfome 

*  revenge  of  him!'  Hortenfia  had  fcarce 
ftrength  enough  to  get  up   to  attend 
Madam  De  Fierville,  fo  great  was  her 
terror   and    confufion.      She   perceived 
the  advantage  that  her  imprudence  gave 
her  hufband  j    but   far  from  availing 
himfelf  of  it,  he  did  not  even  fb  much 
#s  reproach  her  with  it  $  and  his  delicacy 
punifhed  her  more  than  his  refentment 
would  have  done. 

In  the  evening,  the  vifitors  being  af- 
fembled,    Lufane    feized    the   moment 
when  his  wife  was  yet  in  her  own  apart- 
ment.    «  Here/  faid  he   to  them,  « is 
'  the  rendezvous  of  friendfhip:  if  you 
'  like  it,   come  often,   and  let  us  pufs 
'  our  life  together.'     They  all  replied 
with  one  voice,  that  they  defired  no- 
thing better.     '  There,'  continued  he, 
prefenting  to  them  the  good  Feliibnde, 
there  is  our  worthy  and  tender  father, 
who  will  be  the  foul  of  our  pleafures. 
At  his  age,  joy  has  fomething  more 
fenfible  and  tender  in  it  than  in  youth, 
and  nothing  is  more  amiable  than  an 
amiable  old  man.    He  has  a  daughter 
whom  I  love,  and  whom  I  would  make 
happy.      Affift   me,  my   friends,   to 
keep  her  among  us  j  and  let  love,  na- 
ture, and  friendfhip,  confpire  to  ren- 
der her  houfe  every  day  more  agreea- 
ble to  her.      She   entertains    for  the 
world  the  prepofleflions  of  her  age ; 
but  when  we  fhall  have   nfted  the 


*  charms  of  a  virtuous  fociety,  this  vain 
c  world  will  touch  her  but  little/  While 
Lufane  fpoke  thus,  old  Felifoade  could 
not  refrain  letting  fall  fome  tears.    *  O, 
1  my  friend !'   laid  he,  clafping  him  in 
his  arms  j '  happy  the  father,  who  at  his 

<  death  can  leave  his  daughter  in  iuch 

*  good  hands r 

Theinftant  after  arrived  Madam  De 
Lufane'.  All  hearts  flew  out  to  meet 
her;  but  her  own  was  not  eafy.  She 
difguifed  her  ill  temper  under  the  referv- 
ed  air  of  ceremony  ;  and  her  politenefs, 
though  grave,  itill  appeared  amiable  and 
touching}  fuch  a  gift  have  the  natural 
graces  of  embelliming  every  thing. 

They  played.     Luiane  made  Horten- 
fia obferve  that  all  his  company  played 
low.     *  It  is,'  faid  he,    '  the  way    to 
maintain  union  and  joy.     High  play 
prepoffelfes   and  alienates  our  minds;1 
it  affii&s  thofe  who  lofe;   it  impoil-s 
on  thofe  who  win  the  duty  of  being 
grave,    and  I   think   it  incompatible 
with  the  opennefs  of  friendfhip.'  The 
fupper    was    delicious :    tranfport  and 
good-humour  were  diffuled  round  the 
table.     The  heart  and   the  mind  were 
at  eafe  :  the  gallantry  was  fuch  as  mo- 
defty  might  fmile  at,  and  neither  decency 
nor  liberty  were  under  rettraint. 

Hortenfia  in  another  fituation  would 
have  relifhed  theie  tranquil  pleafures  ; 
but  the  idea  of  constraint  which  (he 
attached  to  them  embittered  iheirfweet- 
nefs. 

The  day  after,  Lufane  was  furprizecH 
to  find  her  of  a  freer  and  pleafanter  air  : 
he  iufpecled  that  ihe  had  taken  fome  new 
resolution.  f  What  (hall  we  do  to- 

*  day?'    faid  he.     *  I  am  going  to  the 
'  play/  faid  me,    '  and  1  mall   come 

<  home  to  fupper.' — '  Very   well  j  and 

*  who  are  the  ladies  you  are goinsj  with?* 
— •*  Two  of  Valfain's  friends,  Olympia 

*  and   Artenice.' — ;  It  is  cruel  to  me/ 
faid  the  hufband,  *  to  be  obliged  to  giv« 

*  you  uneafmefs  continually  ;  but  why^ 

*  Hortenfia,  will   you  expole  me  to  it? 
'  Do  you  think  me  Ib  inconfiltent  in  the 
{  principles   I   have  laid  down,  as    to 
«  confent  that  you   fhould  be  feen    in 
f  publick  with  thofe  women  ?'— *  To 

*  be  lure  you  mult  confent  to  it,  for  the 
4  party  15  fettled,    and  I  (hall  certainly 

*  not  fail  in  it.' — '  Pardon  me,  Madam  j 
'  you  (hull  fail  in  it,  that  you  may  not 
4  tail  in  the  regard  due  to  yourfelf.'— . 

*  Is  it  failing  in  regard  to  myfelf  to  fee 

*  women  whom  all  the  world  fees  ?'— ~ 

«  Yes, 
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Yes,  it  Is  to  expofe  yourfelf  to  be 
confounded  with  them  in  the  opinion 
of  the  pablick.' — «  The  publrck,  Sir,' 
is  not  unjuir :  and  in  the  world  all  per- 
fons  anfwer  for  thernfelvcs.'— *  The 
publick,  Madam,  fuppofcs  with  rea- 
fon,  that  thofe  who  arc  allied  in  plea- 
fures,  are  allied  in  manners,  and  you 
ought  not  to  have  any  thing  in  com- 
mon- with  Olympia  nnd  Artenice..  If 
y«u  would  nor  break  off  with  them 
too  abruptly,  there  is  a  way  ;  excufe 
yoarfelfonly  from  the  play,  and  invite 
them  to  fupper:  my  door  (hall  be 
ftiBt  again  It  all  my  friends,  and  we 
will  be  alone  with  them.' — c  No,  Sir  1 
BO!'  faid  fheto  him  with  ill- humour; 
I  v/ill  not  abufe  your  comp-laifance.* 
And-ihe  writ  to  difengage  herfelf.  No- 
thing had  coft  irer  ib  much  as  this  biikt : 
tears  of  ar.j<*r  bedewed  ir.  *  To  be 
fwre,'  faid  ihe,  '  I  cars  very  little  for 
thele  women ;  the  p'ay  interefts  me  ftill 
Jefs  r  but  to  ice  one's  ft- If  opix^fed  in 
every  thing  ;  never  to  have  a  will  of 
one's  own '  to  be  fnbjefted  to  that  of 
another  !  to  hear  him  dictating  his 
1-aws  to  me  with  an  infolting  tranquil- 
lity I  that  is  wnar  drives  me  mad,  and 
what  will  make  me  capable  of  every 
thing.' 

It  was  certain,  however,  that  the 
tranquillity  of  Lufane  was  far  from 
leaving  an  inftilfing  air,  and  it  was  eafy 
to-  lee  that  fce  did  violence  to  himfelf. 
Mis  father-in-law, who  came  to  fup  with 
nan,  perceived  the  melancholy  into  which 
fee  was  plunged.  «  Ah,  Sir  f  iaitl  Lu- 
iane  to  him,  *•  I  fee  that  I  have  entered 

*  into   an   engagement  with   you   very 

*  painful  to  fulfil  P     lie  told  him  what 
fead  happened.     '  Courage,  my  friend/ 
faid   this  good  father  to  ham,  *  let  ijs 

*  not  be  difcouiaged  ;  if  it  plcaics  Ht-a- 

*  VCH,  you  will  render  her  v.-crthy  your 
'  carts  and  love.     In  pity  to  me,  in  pity 

*  «to  my  daughter,   maintain  your  reib- 
fc  lution.     I  am  going  to  fee  her,  and  if 

*  fhe  complain '     '  If  flic  complain, 

'  confole  her,  Sir,  and  appear  ferfihle 

*  to  her  grief-.  Irer  reaibn  will  be  mere 

*  traceable  when  her  heart  is  comforted. 
'  Let  her  hate  me  jurt  at  pj-eient  j.  I  ex- 
'  pefted  it,  and  am  not  lurpriztd  at  it; 

*  but  if  the  bitVernefs   of    her  temper 
'  ^lovrld  alter  the  fentiments  of  nature 
*- in  her  foul,  it   her  confidence  in  you 
6  fliouid  be  weakened.  ;ill  would  be  loit. 

*  The  goodnefs  of  her  heart  is  my  only 

*  *eibiu-ee,  and  it  is  only  by  an  unalter- 


able gentlenefs  thlt  we  ca*v  prevent 
her  being  exa/perated.  After  aH,  the. 
trials  to  which  I  put  her  are  grievous 
at  her  time  of  life,  and  you  muft  be 
her  fupport.* 

Thele  precautions  wereufelefs;.  whe- 
ther from  vanity  or  delicacy,  Horteniia 
had  the  powex-  to  conceal  her  chagrin 
from  the  eyes  of  her  father.  *  A  good 
'  fign/  faid  I/ufanej  efbe  knows  how 

*  to  fubdue  herfelf;   and  there  are  none 
1  but  weak  fouls  of  whom  we  ought  to 

*  defpair/      The    day  following  they 
dined  together  alone,  r.nd  in  the  mod 
profound  filence.     At  their  getting  up 
from  table,  Hortenfra  ordered  the  horfes 
to  be  put  to.     '  Where  are  you  going  ?* 
faid  her  hufband.  '  To  make  an  excufe, 

Sir,  for  the  rudenefs  I  was  guilty  of 
yerterd3y.T-— '  Go,  Kortenfia,  finee 
you  will  have  it  fo ;  but  if  my  repofe 
be  dear  to  you,  take  your  iaft  leave  of 
thofe  women/ 

Artenice  and  Olympia,  to  whom  Ma- 
dam De  Fierville  had  related  the  fcene 
me  had  had  v/ith  Lufane,  fufpec^ed  that 
it  was  he  who  had  hindered  Hortcnfia 
going  to  the  play  with  them. 
Yes,'  faid  they  to  her,  '  it  was  he  j 
we  faw  him  but  for  a  minute,  but  we 
have  formed  our  opinion  of  him  :  he 
is  a  morofe,  abfolute  man,  and  one 
who  will  make  you  unhappy.'—*  He 
has  talked  to  me  hitherto  only  in  the 
ftyie  of  friendftnp.  It  is  true,  that  he 
hus  his  particular  principles,  and  a 
way  of  Irving  but  little  compatible 
with  the  cuftoms  of  the  world,  but — T 
But  let  him  live  by  himielf,'  replied 
Otympia  ;  <  and  let  him  leave  us  toa- 
mufe  ourfelves  in  peace.  Do  you  aik 
him  to  follow  you  ?  A  hufband  is  the 
man  in  the  world  we  can  beft  fpare, 
and  I  do  not  fee  why  you  have  occafion 
for  his  advice  to  receive  whomfoever 
you  think  proper,  and  to  go  and  fee- 
whom  you  pleafe.' — *  No,  Madam,* 
aid  Horteniia  to  her,  '  it  is  not  fo  eafy 
as  you  imagine,  to  put  one's  felf,  at 
my  age,  above  the  will  of  a  hufband 
who  has  behaved  fo  well  to  me.' — 
She  gives  way;  fee,  me  is  quite 
tamed.1  replied  Artenice.  '  Ah,  my 
dear !  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
yield  once  to  a  man,  with  whom  one 
is  to  pafs  one's  life.  Our  husbands 
are  our  tyrants  if  they  are  not  our 
flaves.  Their  authority  is  a  torrent 
which  fwells  as  it  runs  ;  we  can  ftop 
it  only  at  it's  fourcej  and  I  fpeak 
'  from 
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<  from  experience :    for   having   been 
'  guilty  of  an  unfortunate  complaifance 

*  to  my  liufband  twice,  I  have  been  for 

<  fix  months  together  obliged  to  ftrug- 

*  gle  with  him  for  the  afcendancy  which 

*  my  weaknefs  had  given  him;  and  but 

*  for  an  unparalleled  effort  or  courage 

*  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  me, 
'  I  was  a  gone  woman/ — *  That  de- 

*  pends  upon  tempers,1  faid  Hortenfia; 

*  and  my  hufband  is-  not  one  of  thofe 

*  who  are  to  be  brought  down  by  oblti- 

*  nacy.'1-— '  Undeceive  yourfelf,'  replied 
Olympiaj  '  there  is  not  one  whomgen- 
'  tlenefs  ever  reconciles ;  it  is  by  op- 

*  pofmg  them  that  we  rule  them ;  it  is 

*  by  the  dread  of  ridicule  and  fhame 
'  that  we  hold  them  :   what  are  you  a- 

*  fraid  of?     We  are  very  ftrong  when 
<  we  are  handfome,  and  have  nothing 

*  to  reproach  ourfelves.     Your  caufe  is 
'  that  of  all  the  women;  and  the  men 
f  themfelves,  the  men  who  know  how 
'  to  live,  will  be  on  your  fide/     Hor- 
tentia  objected  the  example  of  her  cou- 
&n,  whom   Lufane    had  made   happy. 
They   replied,  that   her   coufm  was  a 
weak  woman  j  that  if  the  life  which  fhe 
had  led  was  a  good  one  to  her,    it  was 
becaufe  (he  knew  no  better  ;  but  that  a 
woman,  launched  into  the  great  world, 
who  had  tailed  the  charms  of  it,  and 
formed  it's  ornament,  was  not  made  to 
bury  herlelf  in  tiie  folitude  of  her  own 
houfe,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  an  ob- 
fcure  acquaintance.      They  talked  to 
her  of  a  iuperb  ball  which  the  Duclo.efs 

of was  to  give  the  next  day.  '  All 

*  the  handfome  women  will  be  invited 

there,'  faid  they  to  her  :  '  if  your  huf- 
band prevents  your  going,  it  is  a 
itroke  that  will  cry  out  for  vengeance  j 
and  we  advife  you,  as  friends,  to  feize 
that  occafion  to  make  a  noile,  and  to- 
part." 

Though  Hortenfia  was  very  far  from 
wifhing  to  follow  thefe  violent  counfels, 
Ihe  ftill  retained  a  bitternefs  in  her  foul, 
it  feeing  that  her  unhappiriefs  was  going 
to  be  known  in  the  world,  and  that  they 
would  look  for  her  in  vain  at  thole  f  eafts 
where  but  for  this  fhe  would  have  feen 
herfelf  adored.  On  her  return  home,  a 
card  was  put  into  her  hands ;  me  read  it 
with  impatience,  andfighed  after  having 
read  it.  Her  trembling  hand  Mill  held  it, 
when  her  hufband  accofled  her.  «  It  is,' 
faid  fhetohimcarelefsly, ( a  card  of  invi- 

'  tationtotheDuchefsof 'sball.'— 

'  Well,  Madam!'—*  Well,  Sir,  I  mall 


c  not  go ;  be  eafy.'— '  Why,  then,  Kor- 
c  tenfia,  deprive  yourfelf  of  decent  plea- 
'  fures?  Have  I  forbid  them  you?  The 
'  honour  that  is  done  you,  pleafes  me 
1  as  much,  and  more  than  it  does  your- 
'  felf:  go  to  the  ball,  eclipfe  every 
'  thing  there  that  is  moft  lovely;  that 

*  will  be  a  triumph  to  me.'     Hortenfia 
was  not  able  to  diflemble  her  furprize  and 
joy.     f  Ah,  Lufane  !'  faid  fhe  to  him, 

*  why  are  you  iiot  always  the  fame? 

*  There  now  is  the  hufba«d  I  promifed 

*  myfelf.     I  recover  him  now,;,  -but  is 

*  it  for  a  long  time?'     Lufane's  com- 
pany affembled  in  the  evening,  and  Hor- 
tenila  was  adorable.     They  propofed 
fuppers,  patties  to  the  play ;  fhe  engaged 
herfelf  to   them  with   the  beft  grace, 
Chearful  with  the  men,  engaging  with 
the  women,  fhe  charmed  them  all.    Lu- 
fane alone  dared  not  yet  deliver  himfelf 
up  to  the  joy  which  fhe  infpired  j  be 
tbrefaw  that^  this  good-humour  would 
not  continue  long  without  clouds.     In, 
the  mean  time  he  faid  juft  one  word  to 
his  valet  de  chambre;  and  the  next  day 
when  his  wife  alked  for  her  domino,  it 
was  like  a  furprize  in  a  play.     T^hey 
prefented  her  with  a  drefs  for  thtr  ball, 
which  the  hand  of  Flora  feemed  to  have 
varied  %vith  the  moll  beautiful  colours 
of  the  fpringj  thofe  flowers  in  which 
the  art  of  Italy  equals  nature,  and  de- 
ceives the  ravifhed  eyes,  thole  flowers 
ran  in  garlands  over  the  lightwaves  of  a- 
filk  tiflueof  the  moft  brilliant  frefhnefs. 
Hortenfia,   in  love  with  her  drefs,  h<r 
hufband,  and  herfelf,  could  not  conceal 
her   tranfport.      Her  glafs  being  con- 
fuked,  promifed  her  the  moft  Itriking 
fucceffes,  and  that  oracle  never  deceived 
her:  accordingly,  on   appearing  at  the 
alTembly,  fhe  enjoyed  the  flattering  emo- 
tion occalioned  by  unanimous  admira- 
tion ;  and  to  a  young  woman,  this  ebb 
and  flow,  this  murmur,  have  all  together 
fomething  fo  touching!     It  is  eafy  to 
judge  that  at  her  return  Lufane  was 
pretty  well  treated  j   it  feemed  as  if  fhe 
wanted  to  paint  all  the  tranfports  which, 
flic  had  railed.     At  fir  it  he  received  her 
carefles  without  reflection,  for  thewifefr. 
fometimes  forget  themfelves  j  but  when 
he  recol I efted  himfelf}  <  A  ball,' faid 
he,  '  a  domino,  turns  this  young  head  i 

'  Ah!  what  conflicts  have  I  yet  to  fuf- 
*  tain  before  I  fee  her  fuch  as  I  could 
1  wim  her!' 

Hortenfia  had  feen  at  the  ball  all  thofe 
giddy  young  people,   from  whom % her 
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hufband  wanted  to  detach  her.     «  He 
does  right,'  laid  they  to  her,  «  to  grow 
reafonable,  and  to  reftore  you  to  your 
friends:   he  was  going  to  become  the 
publick  |eft,  and  we  had  made  a  league 
to  diftreis  him  wherever  he  appeared  j 
tell   him  then,  for  his  own  eafe,  to 
vouchf:ife  to  let  us  lee  you*     If  we 
have  the  unhappinefs  to  difpleafe  him, 
we  give  him  leave  to  put  himfelf  un- 
der noreftraintj  but  let  him  be  con- 
tented with  rendering  himfelf  invifibie, 
without  requiring  that  his  wife  fhould 
be  fo.'    Intimidated  by  thefe  menaces, 
Hortenfia  gave  her  hulband  to  under- 
ftand,  that  they  to«k  it  ill  that  his  door 
was  fhut  againft  them,  that  people  of 
fafhion,  complained  of  it,  and  propofed 
to  remonftrate  even  to  him  upon  it.  *  If 
they  do,'  faid  he,  '  I  will  teach  them 
how  to  take  their  revenge  on  me :  let 
each  of  them  marry  a  handfome  wo- 
man, live  at  home  with  their  friends, 
and  flint  their  doors  in  my  face  every 
time  that  I  go  to  trouble  them.' 
Some  days  after,  two  oft  thefe  young 
fellows,  piqued  at  not  having  been  able 
to  introduce   themlelves  to  Hortenlia, 
faw  Lufane  at  the  opera,  and  went  up  to 
him,  in  order  to  a  Ik  him  the  reafon  of 
the  rude  behaviour  of  his  Swifs.     *  Sir,' 
faid  the  Chevalier  De  St.  Phcide  to  him, 
have  they  told  you  that  the  Marquis 
De  Cirval  and  myfelf  have  been  twice 
at  your  houfe  ?' — *   Yes,  gentlemen, 
I  know  that  you  have  gi-.en   your- 
felves  that  trouble.' — '  Neither  your- 
felf  nor  your  lady  were  to  be  feen.' — 
That  is  verv  often  the  cafe.' — k  Ytt 
you  fee  company.' — *  Only  friends.' 
— *  We  are  HortenuVs  friends,  and  in 
Valfain's  time  we  always   iluv  her. 
Ah,  Sir!  what  an  agreeable  n,-an  was 
Valfam  !   me  has  not  loft  by  the  ex- 
change j  but  he  was  the  ger.tt~ie!t,  the 
molt  ccmplailant  of  all  hulUinds/-*- 
I  know  it.1 — '   He,  for  example,  was 
not  jealous.' — '  Happy  man  i — :  You 
{'peak  as  if  you  envied  him  5  can  it  be 
true,  as  they  lay,  that  you  are  not  fo 
eaiy  ?' — *  Ah,  gentlemen,  if  ever  you 
marry,  take  c.ire  you  do  not  love  your 
wives  ;  it  is  a  cruel    thing,  this  jea- 
loufy  !' — '  What,  are  you  really  come 
to  that?' — <  Alas  !  yes,  f .  r  my  fins.' 
But  Hortenfia   is  fo  virtuous!' — •*  I 
know  it,' — '   She  lived  like  an  angel 
w.th  Valfsin.'— *  I  hope  (he  will  live 
the  lame  with  me  too.' — *  Why,  then, 
do  her  tlie  injuftice  of  beicg  jealous?' 


— '  It  is  an  involuntary  emotion,  •vtfnich 
'  I  cannot  account  for.* — *  You  con- 
'  fefs,  then,  it  is  a  folly  ?' — «  To  fuch  a 

*  degree,  that  I  cannot  fee  near  my  wife 
'  any  mart  of  a  handfome  figure,   or 
'  diftinguifhed  merit,  but  my  head  turns  j 
1  and  this  is  the  reafon  that  my  gate  is  (hut 

*  againft  the  moft  amiable  people  in  the 
«  vorld.' — «  The  marquis  and  I,'  faid 
the  chevalier,  «  are  not  dangerous,  and 

*  we  hope — *     *  You,  gentlemen,  you 

*  are   among  thofe  who  would    make 
'  me  unhappy  all  my  life.    I  know  you 

*  too  well  not  to  fear  you  :  and  fmce  I 

*  muft  confefs  it,  I  have  myfelf  required 
'  of  my  wife  that  (he  mould  never  fee 
'  you   again.'—*  But,   Mr.  Prefident, 

*  that  is  but  a  forry  kind  of  a  compli- 

*  ment.'— -  *  Ah,   gentlemen,  it  is  the 

*  moft  agreeable  one  that  a  jealous  huf- 
'  band  can  make  you.'— ^  Chevalier/ 
faid   the  marquis,  when   Lufane  had 
quitted  them,  '  we  wanted,  I  thought, 

*  to  make  a  jeft  of  this  man.' — *  That 

*  was  my  delign.' — '  I  am  afraid,  God 
«  forgive  me,  that  he  makes  a  jeft  of  us/ 
— c  I  have  fome  fufpicion  of  itj  but 
'  I  will  take   my  revenge  on  him.'— 
4  Plow  ?' — «  As  men  revenge  themfelvea 

*  on  a  huiband.' 

The  fame  evening,  at  fupper,  at  the 
Marchionefs  of  Bellune's,  they  repre- 
fented  Lufane  as  the  moft  odious  of 
men.  *  And  the  little  woman,'  faid 
the  march ionefsj  *  has  the  meannefs  to 

*  fuffer  him  to  reftrain  her  ?  Ah !  I  will 

*  give  her  a  ieflbn.'     Madam  De  Bel- 
lune's houfe  was  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  giddy  people  both  of  city  and  court, 
and  her  fecret  for  drawing  them  toge- 
ther wns  to  aflemble  the  handfomeftwo- 
rii.-n.     Hoiteniia  was  invited  to  a  ball 
which  ftie  gave.    There  w:is  a  neceffity 
of  acquainting  Lufane  with  it  before* 
hand;  but  without  having  any  appear- 
ance of  afking    his    confent,    (he   juft 
dropped  a  word  en  f  affiant.     *  No,  my 

dear,'  laid  Lufane  to  Hortenfia,  *  Ma- 
dam De  Bellune's  houfe  is  in  a  ftyle 
that  does  not  fuit  you.     Her  ball  is  a 
rendezvous  at  which  you  ought  not  to 
be.     The  publick  is   not  obliged  to 
believe  you  more  infallible  than  an- 
other,  and   iu    order  to  prevent   all 
fufpicion   of   mifcarriage,    the   furell 
way  is  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  it.'    Th« 
young  woman,  fo  much  the  more  irri- 
tated at  this  refufal,  as  (he  did  not  ex- 
peel  it,   burft  into  complaints  and  re- 
proaches.  *  You  abufe,'  faid  flie  to  him, 

«  the 
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the  authority  which  I  have  confided 
to  you  ;  but  beware  of  driving  me  to 
extremities.'  —  '  I   underftand  you, 
Madam/  replied  Lufane  to  her,  in  a 
irmer  and  graver  tone;  *  but  as  long  as 
I  efteem  you,  I  (hall  not  fear  this  me- 
nace, and  I  mould  fear  it  itill  lefs,  if 
I  were  to  ceafe  to  efteem  you,'     Hor- 
tenfia, who  had  annexed  no  idea  to  the 
words  that  had  juft  efcaped  her,  blufhed 
at  the  meaning  they  teemed  to  carry 
with  them,   and  replied  only  by  tears. 
Lufane  feized  the  moment  when  refent- 
ment  yielded  to   confufion.     '  I  grow 

*  odious  to  you,'  laid  he,  f  yet  what 
'  is    my  crime?    that   of  laving   your 
'  youth  from  the  dangers  which   Jiir- 
'  round  it,  of  detaching  you  from  that 

*  which  might  cart  a  blemifti — I  do  not 
'  fay  on  your  innocence,  but  on  your 

*  reputation;  of  wanting  to  make  you 
'  love  foon  what  it  is  neceflary  that  you 
s  muft  love  always.' — '  Yes,  Sir,  your 

*  intentions  are  good;  but  you  have  a 
'  bad   method  of  carrying   them   into 
'  execution.     You  want  to   make  me 

*  love  my  duty,  and  you  make  a  flavery 

*  of  it:  there  may  be  fome  ill  confe- 

*  quences  to  be   forefeen  in   my  con- 

*  ne£lions ;   but  I  muft  dilTolve  inftend 

*  of  breaking  them,   and  detach  myfelf 

*  infeniibly  from  the  people  who  dif- 
4  pleafe  von,   without  making  you  an 

•(  object  of  ridicule,  by  imprifoning  me 
'  in  my  own  houfe.' — <  When  theridi- 

*  cu!e  is  without  foundation,'  replied 
Lufane,  '  it  recoils  on  thofe  who  give 

*  it.     The  prifon  of  which,  you  com- 

*  plain  is  the  afylum  of  virtue,  and  will 

*  alfo  be  that  of  peace  and  happineis, 
4  whenever  you   fliall  think  proper  to 
e  make  it  fo.     You  upbraid  me  with 
'  net  having  ufed  a  little  delicacy  to- 

*  wards  thele  people  and    yourieit";    [ 

*  have  had  my  reafons  for  cutting  to 

*  the  quick.     I  know  that  at  your  time 
'  of  lite  the  contagion  of  famion,  ex- 

*  ample,  and  habitude,  make  new  pro- 

*  grei's   every   day;    and   that  without 

*  cutting  off  all  communication,  there 

*  is  no  way  of  guarding  againli:  it.     It 

*  gives    me  inexpreflible  uneafmefs   to 

*  talk  to  you  in  an  abfolute  tone  ;  but 

*  it  is  my  affeclion  for  you  that  gives 
'  me  the  courage:    a  friend  on.. 

*  know  on  occalion  how  to  contradict 
'  a  friend.    Be  well  aflurecl,  then,  that 

*  as  long  as  I  love  you,  I  (hall  have  the 

*  (trength  to  rtiiit  you ;  Hiid  woe  to  you, 

*  if  I  abandon  you!'-—*  Woe  to  me! 
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you  efteem  me  very  little  if  you  think 
me  loft  the  moment  you  ceafe  to  lead 
me  in  a  firing.  No,  Sir,  I  knew  how 
to  conducl  myfelf  long  ago ;  and  Val- 
fain,  who  did  me  juftice,  never  had 
occafion  to  repent  of  his  confidence. 
I  own  to  you,  that  in  my  hufband  I 
did  not  intend  to  create  myfelf  a  ty- 
rant. In  order  to  fubmit  to  your 
will,  one  ought  to  have  a  ftrength  or 
a  weaknefs  which  I  have  not ;  all  the 
denials  you  impofe  on  me  are  grievous, 
and  I  will  never  accuftom  myfelf  to 
them.' 

Lufane,  left  alone  to  himfelf,  re- 
proached himfelf  for  the  tears  he  had 
made  her  med.  '  What  have  I  under- 
taken ?'  laid  he,  *  and  what  a  trial  to 
my  foul !  I  her  tyrant !  I,  who  love 
her  more  than  my  life,  and  whofe 
heart  is  torn  in  pieces  with  her  com- 
plaints !  If  I  periift,  I  drive  her  to  dif- 
tra£lion,  and  if  I  give  way  one  fingle 
moment,  I  lofe  the  fruit  of  my  per- 
feverance.  One  ftep  into  this  round 
of  company,  which  (he  loves,  will  en- 
gage her  in  it  anew.  I  muft  fupport 
this  cruel  character,  this  character  fo 
much  more  cruel  to  myfelf  than  to 
her/ 

Hortenfia    pafled  the   night   in    the 
greateft  trouble:    all   violent  meafures 
prefented  themfeives  to  her  mind;  but 
the  probity  of  her  mind  (huddered  at 
them.     '  Why  difcourage  myfelf  ?'  fa  I'd 
(he,  when  her  wrath  was  a  little  appeal- 
ed :   *  this  rnsn  commands  himfelf,  and 
rules  me  becauil-  he  does  not  love  me; 
but  if  he  (houid  ever  come  to  love  me, 
I  mould  ibon  reign  in  my  turn.     Let 
me  ufe  the  only  arms  Nature  has  given 
us,  gentleneis  and  feduclion.' 
Lufane,  who  had  not  cbfed  his  eyes, 
came  to  aikher  in  the  morning,  with  an 
air  of  frienclihip,  how  flie  had  paffVd  the 
night.     «  You  know  how,'  faid  (he  to 
him ;    '  you  who  take  a  pleafure  in  dif- 
turbingmy  repofe.    Ah,  Lufane  !  was 
it  for  you  to  be  the  caufe  of  my  un- 
happinefs  ?  who  could  have  told  me 
that    I   mould   have    repented    of  a 
choice  which  I  made  with  fuch  a  good 
will,  and  fuch  good  intentions  ?'     In 
pronouncing  thefe  words,  (he  had  ftretch- 
ed  out  her  hand  to  him  ;  and  two  eyes, 
the  moft  eloquent  that  love  ever   yet 
made  (peak,  reproached  him  for  his  in- 
gratitude.    «   My  better  half,'  faid  he 
to  her,  embracing  her,  '  believe  that  I 
*  have  placed  all  my  glory  and  happi- 
T    "  <  nefs 
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nefs  in  making  you  happy.     I  would 
have  your  life  itrewed  with  flowers;  but 
permit  me  to  pluck  away  the  thorns. 
Willi  for  what,  may  never  coft  you 
any  regret,  and  be  aflured  it  fhall  be 
fulfilled  in  mv  foul,  as  foon  as  formed 
in  thine.     The  law  which   I  impofe 
upon  you  is  only  your  own  will  :  not 
Unit  of  the  moment,  which  is  a  whim, 
a  caprice  j  but  that  which  will  arii'e 
from  reflection  and  experience,  that 
which  you  will  have  ten  years  hence. 
I  entertain  for  you  the  lendernels  of 
a  lover,   the  franknefs   of  a  friend, 
and  the  uneafy  vigilance  of  a  father  : 
there  is  my  heart ;  it  is  worthy  of  you  j 
and  if  you  are  ftill  unjuft  enough  to 
complain  of  it,  you  mall  not  long  have 
occafion  to  do  fo.'  This  diicourfe  was 
accompanied   with    the  molt    touching 
marks  of  a  paflionate  love,  and  Horten- 
fia  appeared  fenlible  of  them.      Eight 
days  pa  fled  away  in  the  beft  underftand- 
ing,  in   the  molt  intimate  union  that 
could  reign  between  two  married  people. 
To  the  charms  of  beauty,   of  youth, 
Hortenfia  joined    the  enchantment  of 
thofe  timid  c  ueflts,  which  Itfve,  in  con- 
junction with  du'  •  Real  from 
modelty.     It  is  the  fine(t  of  all  toils  to 
emmefh  a   tender  heart.     But  was   all 
this  really  Jin  cere-  ?   I.ufane  thought  fo  ; 
I  think  ib  too.    After  nil,  flit  would  not 
be    the    riiit  v.x>roan   \vho  fhould  have 
made   her   inclination   agi-ee   with   her 
views,  and  lu-r  policy  with  htr  pleasures. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  approach  thoie 
days  confecrated  to  folly  and  joy,  du- 
ring which  we  are  as  fooiifh,  but  much 
leis  joyous  than  our  fathers.     Horttn- 
.  iia  gave  fume  intimation  to  Lufane  of 
her  defire  to  give  an  entertainment,  in 
wfaich   nuifick  Ihouid  precede  a  fupper, 
which  Ihouid   be  followed  by  a  dance. 
Lu-fane  conicnted  with  the  belt  grace  in 
the  world,  but  not  without  precaution  : 
he  agreed  with  his  wife  on   the  choice 
and  number  of  peribns  whom  (he  flrould 
invite  j  and  according  to  this  arrange- 
ment the  cards  \vcre  distributed* 

The  day  arrives,  and  every  thingis  pre!- 

parcd  with  the  attention  of  a  magnificent 

lover  ;  but  that  very  morning  rhe  Swifs 

afks  to  i'peak  to  his  mutter.     *  Befules 

thcfe  who  lhall  come  with  cards,  it 

,y  lady's  pleasure,1"  (aid  he  to  him, 

lhat  I  admit  all  who  come  to  the  ball. 

Is  that  your  intention,  Sir?' — 'To  be 

lure,'  laid  Lufaiie,  concealing  hisfur- 

prize,  '  and  you  ought  uat  to  doubt  but 


«  I  approve  what  your  lady  orders.11  H? 
then  went  directly  to  her,  and  having 
told  her  what  had  juft  happened;  *  You 
have  expofed  yourfelf,''  laid  he,  '  to 
be  put  to  fhame  before  your  fervants ; 
you  have  hazarded  what  a  woman 
cannot  too  much  conciliate,  the  con- 
fidence of  your  hufband.  Is  it  for 
you,  Hortenfia,  to  make  ufe  of  fur- 
prize  towards  me  ?  Were  I  lefs  per- 
luaded  of  the  probity  of  your  fouL, 
what  an  opinion  would  you  give  me 
of  it,  and  what  would  have  been  the 
confequence  of  this  imprudence?  The 
pleafure  of  afflicting  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  of  making  me  more  mif- 
truftful  of  you  than  I  would  wirti 
to  be.  Ah  !  fuffer  me  to  efteem  you 
for  ever»and  refpect  yourfelf  as  much 
as  I  refpect  you  !  I  will  not  hum- 
ble you  by  revoking  the  order  you 
have  given,  but  you  will  give  me 
unipsakable  uneafmefs  if  you  do  not 
revoke  it  yourfelf,  and  your  conduct 
this  day  fhall  be  my  rule  all  my  life/ 
— *  I  have  committed  a  fault,'  faid  fhej 
I  fee  it,  and  I  will  repair  it.  I  will 
fend  word  that  I  mall  have  neither 
muilck,nor  fupper,  nor  ball,  to-night; 
I  would  not  wear  an  appearance  of 
joy  when  I  have  a  deadly  grief  in  my 
heart.  The  publick  fhall  know  that  I 
am  unhappy,  for  I  am  weary  of  dif- 
feinbiing.'  Lufane  then  falling  at  her 
feet;  <  If  I  loved  you  lefs,'  faid  he,  <  I 
Ihouid  yield  to  your  reproaches ;  but 
I  adore  you,  I  will  fubdue  myfelf :  I 
mall  die  of  grief  to  be  hated  by  my 
wife,  but  I  cannot  live  in  the  mame 
of  having  betrayed  her  by  abandon- 
ing her.  I  took  a  fenfible  pleafure 
in  giving  you  an  entertainment ;  you 
refaie  it,  becaufe  I  exclude  what  is  not 
worthy  to  approach  you  ;  you  declare 
to  me'  from  thence,  that  a  frivolous 
world  is  dearer  to  you  than  your  huf- 
band: it  is  enough;  I  will  go  and 
give  notice  that  the  entertainment  will 
not  take  place.'  Hortenfia,  moved 
to  the  bottom  of  her  foul  with  what 
fhe  had  juft  heard,  and  more  touched 
ftill  with  the  tears  that  (he  had  feen 
tnckle  from  his  eyes,  recollected  herfelf. 
'  What  am  I  going  to  perfift  in  ?'  faid 
me ;  '  are  the  people,  whom  he  wants 
me  to  detach  myielf  from,  my  friends  ? 
Would  they  facrifice  the  flighteft  of 
their  interetts  tc  me  ?  and  yet  for  them 
I  lofe  the  quiet  of  my  life;  I  trouble 
it,  I  embitter  it,  I  renounce  every 
1  thing 
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*  thing  that  can  form  it's  happihefs.    It 
6  is  fpite,  it  is  wnity,  that  infpire  me. 
c  Have  I  even  chofen  to  examine  whe- 

*  ther  my  hufband  was  right  ?  I  have 
'  feen  nothing  but  the  humiliation  of 

*  obeying.    But  who  mall  command,  if 
'  it  be  -not  the  wifeft  ?  I  am  a  -flave  j 
'  and  who  is  not  fo,  or  who  ought  not  to 
'  be  fo,  to  their  duties  ?  I  call  an  honed 
'  man  a  tyrant,  who  conjures  me  with 

*  tears  in  his  eyes  to  take  care  of  my  re  - 

*  putation!  where  then  is  that  pride  with 

*  which  I  reproach  him?  Ah!   I  mould 

*  perhaps  be  much  to  be  pitied  if  he 

*  were  as  weak  as  I.     I  afflict  him  in 

*  the  very  moment  that  he  had   (hewn 
<  the  molt  delicate  attention  to  fpare  me ! 
'  Thefe  are  injuries,  thefe  are  real  ones, 
'  and  not  thofe  which  I  attribute  to  him/ 
— .<  Go/  faid  fhe  to  one  of  her  women ; 
'  go,  and  tell  your  mafter  that  I  would 

*  ipeak  to  him/     Scarce  had  fhe  fent 
this   mefTage,    when  a   fndden   qualm 
feized  her.  <  I  am  going,  then,1  faid  fhe, 

*  to  confent  to  mope  all  my  life  :  for  I 

*  cannot  conceal  it  from  myfelf,  but 
«  that  one  has  amufements  only  in  the 

*  great  world  $  and  all  thofe  good  folks 

*  among  whom  he  wants  me  to  live, 

*  have    not   the   charms   of  Valfain's 
«  friends-'     As  this   reflection  had  a 
little  changed  the  difpofition  of  her  foul, 
fhe  contented  herfelf  with  telling  Lu- 
fane, that  fhe  would  willingly  give  way 
to  him  for  this  once.     She  excufed  her- 
felf to  the  people  who  had  afked  to  be 
admitted  to  her  ball :  and  the  entertain- 
ment, which  was  as  brilliant  as  pcfTible, 
had  all  the  vivacity  of  joy,  without  tu- 
mult and  confufion. 

'  Tell  me  then.,  my  dear,  if  any  thing 

*  has  been  wanting  to  our  amufement  ?' 
laid  Lufane  to  Hortenfia.     «  You  dif- 

guife  fometimes/  faid  fhe  to  him,  '  the 
conftraint  you  put  upon  me;  but  en- 
tertainments do  not  come  every  day. 
It  is  in  the  void  and  filence  of  her 
houfe  that  a  woman  of  my  age  draws 
in  the  poifon  of  dulnefs  j  and  if  you 
would  fee  that  flow  poifon  confume  my 
youth,  you  will  have  all  the  pleafure 
of  it/—*  No,  Madam,'  faid  he  to  her, 
)enetrated  with  grief;  *  I  have  not  that 
deliberate  cruelty  of  which  you  fu- 
fpeft  me,  If  I  muft  renounce  the  care 


of  making  you  happy,  that  dear3  that 
pleafing  care,  which  ought  to  take  up 
my  whole  life,  at  leaft  I  will  not  have 
to  reproach  my f elf  with  having  poi- 
foned   the   happinefs   of  your   days. 
Neither  I,  nor  the  virtuous  friends  I 
have  chofen  for  you,  have  fufficient  to 
make  you  amends  for  the  denials  I 
occafion    you  ;    without  that   crowd 
•that  furrounded  you,  my  houfe  feems 
a  dreadful  foiitude  to  you  j  you  have 
the  cruelty  to  tell  me  fo  yourfelf:  I 
muft  reltore  you  then  to  that  liberty, 
without  which  you  like  nothing.     I 
afk  of  you  but  one  more  a6l  of  com- 
plaifance  :    to-morrow  I  mail  bring 
you  a  new  fet  of  company  $  and  if  you 
do  not  judge  them  worthy  to  employ 
your  leiibre,  if  they  do  not  take  place 
of  this  world,  which  is  fo  dear  to  you, 
all  is  over,  and  I  give  you  up  to  your- 
felf.1    Hortenfia  had  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  granting  him  what  he  aflced  : 
fhe  was  very  lure  that  he  had  nothing 
to  prefent  her  which  was  equivalent  to 
her  liberty  ;   but  it  was  not  purchafing 
it  too  dear  td  fubmit  to  this  flight  trial. 
The  next  day,  on  her  waking,  fhe  faw 
her  hufband  enter  with  a  mining  coun- 
tenance,   in  which  fparkled   love   and 
joy.     '  Here,'  laid  he,    *  is  the   new 
'  company  which  I  propofe  to  you  j  if 

*  you  are  not  fatisfied  with  this,   I  no 

*  longer    know    how   to    amufe   you/ 
Imagine  the  furprize  of  this  fenfible  mo- 
ther on  feting  before  her  the  two  cliil- 
dven  whom  fhe  had  by  Valfai-n..    '  Chil- 
4  dren,1  laid  Luiane,  taking  them  in  his 
arms  in  order  to  lift  them  to  Hortenlia's 
bed,  (  embrace  your  mother,  and  pre- 

*  vail  on  her  tendernefs  to  vouchsafe  to 
'  mare  the  cares  which   I  (hall  take  to 
'  bring  you  up/  Hortenfia  prefled  them 
to  her  boforn,  and  bathed   them   with: 
her   tears.     *  Till  Nature,'   continued 
Lufane,  '  grant  me  the  title  of  father, 

love  and  friendlhip  give  it  me,  and  I 

am   going   to   fulfil    it's    duties/ 

Come,  my  love/  laid  Hortenfia,  *  this 
is  to  rae  the  deai eft  and  tendered  of  all 
your  leflbns.  I  had  forgot  that  I  was 
a  mother  j  I  was  going  to  forget  that 
I  was  a  wife.  You  recal  me  to  thofe 
duties  j  and  thole  two  bands  united, 
bind  me  for  all  my  life/ 


THE 
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THE    CONNOISSEUR. 


S~*E  L I  C  O  U  R,  from  the  age  of  fif- 
V->l  teen,  had  been  in  the  country  what 
is  called  a  little  prodip.y.  He  made  the 
moil  gallant  verfes  in  the  world.  There 
was  not  one  handlbme  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood  whom  -he  had  not  cele- 
brated, and  who  had  not  difcovered 
that  his  eyes  had  ftill  more  fpirit  than 
his  verfes.  It  was  pity  to  fuffer  fuch 
great  talents  to  lie  buried  in  a  little 
country- town  :  Paris  ought  to  be  their 
theatre,  and  he  managed  Ib  v.-cll  that 
his  father  reiblved  to  lend  him  there. 
This  father  <vas  an  honeft  man,  who 
loved  wit,  without  luvir.g;  imy  himicht", 
and  who  admired,  without  knowing 
why,  every  thing  th;it  came  from  the 
capital  ;  he  had  even  feme  literary  re- 
lations there,  and  ir,  the  number  of  hisj 
correi'pondents  was  a  Conr.oiireur,  called 
M.DeFintr.c.  It  was  particularly  to 
him  that  Celicour  was  re  commended. 

Fintac  received  the  Ion  of  his  friend 
with  the  kindnefs  of  one  who  takes  pei  - 
fans  undsr  his  protection.  *  Sir,"  laid 
he,  *  I  have  hcaid  of  you  :  I  know  th:j.t 
'  you  have  had  fuccels  in  the  country  ; 

*  but  in  the  country,  believe  me,  arts 

*  and  letters  are  yet  in  their   infancy. 

*  Without  tafte,  wit  and  genius  pro- 

*  duce  nothing  but  what   is  deformed, 

*  and  there  is  no  lade  but  at  Paris.  Be- 

*  gin,  then,  by  pei  iiuiding  yourfelf  that 

*  you  are  but  juit  born,  and  by  forget- 
<  ing    all    that    you    have    learned/ — 
«  What  would  I  not  forget  ?'  laid  Ce- 
licour,  cafiing  his  eyes  on  a  rucce  of 
eighteen,    whom    the  Connoilfeur  h:-ul 
with  him  :   «  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  to  day  that 

*  I  begin  to  live.     I   know  not  wlv-.t 

*  charm  breathes  in  thefe  places;   but  it 
'  unfolds  in  me  faculties  unknown  to 

*  me  before:   I  feem  to  myfclf  to  have 
'  acquired  new  fenfes,  a  new  foul.1 — 

.•it  !'  cried  Fintac  j  '  their  now  is 

*  tnthunafm  :    he  is  born   a  iH.et.  and 
'  from  this  ilngie  ftroke  I  warrant 'him 

*  one.1 — *  There  is  no  poetry  in  that, 
Replied  Celicour  j  '  it  is  plain  and  fnnple 
'  nature.1 — '  So  much  the  better  !  there 

*  is  the  true  talent.     And  at  what  age 

*  did  yrr.i   feel   yourfelf  animated  with 
'„  this  divine  fire?' — '  Alas,  Sir!  I  have 

*  had  ibrae  fparks  of  it  in  the  country, 


but   I    never  experienced   there   this 
lively  and  fudden  heat  which  pene- 
trates me  at  this  inftant.'— *  It  is  the 
air  of  Paris,'  laid  Fintac.     '  It  is  the 
air  of  your  houfe,'   faid  Celicour  :   'I 
am  in  the  temple  of  the  Mufes/    The 
Connoifieur  found  that  this  young  man 
had  happy  difpofitions. 

Agathe,  the  molt  beautiful  little  wag 
that  love  ever  -formed,  loft  not  one  word 
of  this   compilation  j    and    certain   fly 
looks,  a  certain  fmile  which  played   on 
^  gave  Celicour   to  understand, 
that    ihe   did    not  miftake   the   double 
his  replies.     '  I  am  greatly 
'  plealVd  with  yt.ur  father,1  added  the 
Connoili'eur,   *  for  having  fent  you  hi- 
ther at  an  age  when  the  mind  is  do- 
cile enough   to  receive  right  impref- 
ficnsj  but  guard  yourfelf  againft  bad. 
You  will  find  at  Paris  more  falfe  con- 
noifietirs  than  good  judges.     Do  not 
go  and  coniuh  every  body,  but  ftick 
clofe  to  the  inftruftion  o£  a  man  who 
has  never  been  miftaken  in  anything.' 
Celicour,  who  did  not  imagine  that  one 
might  praiie  one's  fel-f  with   lo  much 
opennels,  had  the  iimplicity  to  afk  who 
th.n  infallible  man  was.    * "  ft  ri  I,  Sir !' 
replied  Fintac  with  a  tone  of  confidence  j 
I,  who  have  p^Tscd   my  life  with  all 
the  ?. it i its  and  literati  of  greateft  con- 
it  ion  ;    I,    who  for    thefe    forty 
have  ?:-:ercifed  myfelf  in  diitin- 
guifliing,  in  things  both  of  fancy  and 
of  talte,  the  real  and  permanent  beau- 
ties, the  beauties  of  mode  and  of  con- 
vention.     I  lay  it,    becaufe  it  is  well 
known;    and   there   is  no  vanity  in 
agreeing  to  a  known  fa 61.' 
Extraordinary  as  this  language  was, 
ur  hardly  paid  any  attention  to  it, 
which  was  engaged  by  an  object  more  ir.- 
tereiting.   Agathe  had  fome times  deign- 
ed to   lift  up  her  eyes   upon  him,  and 
ihofe  eyes   leemed  to  tell  him  the  moft 
oMiging  tilings  in  the  world  :   but  was 
it  their  natural  vivacity,  or  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  their  triumph,  that  animated 
them  ?     That  was  a  point  to  be  cleared 
up.   Celicour  therefore  begged  the  Con- 
noiffeur  to  allow  him  the  honour  of  vi- 
fiting  him   often,    and  Fintac   himfelf 
prefied  him  to  it, 

On 
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On  hrs  fecond  vifit,  the  young  man 
\vas  obliged  to  wait  till  the  Connoifleur 
was  vifible,  and  to  pafs  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  tete-a-tfU  with  the  lovely  niece. 
She  made  him  many  excufes  ;  and  he 
replied,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for 
them.  «  Sir,'  faid  Agathe  to  him,  (  my 

*  uncle  is  charmed  with  you.' — '  That 

*  is  a  very  pleafing  piece  of  fuccefs  to 

*  me  j  but,  Madam,  there  is  one  which 
'  would  touch  me  iiill  more.' — *  My 

*  uncle  lays  you  are  formed  to  fucceed 

*  in  every  thing.' — *  Ah  !  why  do  not 
'  you  think  the  fame  ?' — '  I  am  pretty 

*  often  of  my  uncle's  opinion.' — '  Af- 
«  fift  me,  then,  to  merit  his  kindnefs.' — 
'  You  feem  to  me  to  want  no  affiftance.' 
— c  Pardon  me  ;  I  know  that  great  men 

*  have,  almoft  all  of  them,  their  fingu- 

*  larities,  fometimes  even   weaknefies. 

*  To  flatter  their  taftes,  their  opinions, 
'  their  temper,  one  muft  know  them  ; 
'  to  know  them,  one  muft  ftudy  them  j 
'  and,  if  you  pleafe,  beautiful  Agathe, 
'  you  can  abridge  that  ftudy  for  me. 
'  After  all,  what  is    the  point?     To 
'  gain  the  good-will    of  your  uncle! 
'  Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  inno- 
«  cent.' — «  Is   it  the  cuftom,  then,  in 

<  the  country,  to  come  to  an  under- 

*  ftanding  with  the  neices,  in  order  to 

*  fucceed  with  the  uncles  ?  That  is  very 

*  dexterous,  indeed!' — '  Nothing  in  it 

*  but  what  is  very  natural.'—'  But  if 

*  rny  uncle  had,  as  you  fay,  Angularities 
4  and  foibles,  muft  I  tell  you  of  them  ?' 
*— <  Why  not  ?  would  you  fufpeft  me 

<  of  wanting  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  them?' 

-— '  No  ;    but   his    niece '     *  Very 

«  well  }  his  niece  ought  to   wifli  that 

*  one  mould  endeavour  to  pleafe  him. 
'  He  is  paft  the  time  of  life  in  which  we 

*  correct   ourfelvesj    nothing   remains 
«  then  but  to  manage  him.' — «  An  ad- 

*  mirable  remover  of  fcruples!' — '  Ah! 
'  you  would  not  have  any  if  you  knew 
'  me  better  ;  but  no,  you  have  diflem- 
«  bled.' — 'Truly,   I  fee  the  gentleman 
'  for  the  fecond  time  ;   how  can  I  have 
'  any  fecrets  from  him  ?' — '  I  am  in- 
«  difcreet,  I  confefs,  and  I  afkyoupar- 

*  don.' — *  No,  it  is  I  who  have  been 
'  wrong,  to  let  you  fancy  the  thing  more 
«  ferious  than  it  is.     The  fact  is  this  : 
«  my  uncle  is  a  good  man,  and  would 
«  never  have  pretended   to   any   thing 
'  more,  if  they  had  not  put  it  into  his 
'  head  to  know  every  thing,  to  judge  of 

*  arts  and  letters,  to  be  the  guide,  efti- 

<  mator,  and  arbiter  of  talents,    That 
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hurts  nobody  ;  but  it  -draws  a  crowd 
of  blockheads  to  our  houfe,  whom 
my  uncle  protects,  and  with  whom  he 
mares  the  ridicule  of  being  a  wit.  It 
were  much  to  be  wimed,  for  his  .own 
eafe,  that  he  would  abandon  this  chi- 
mera; for  the  publick  leem  to  have  made-- 
it  their  -bufmefs  never  to  be  of  his  opi- 
nion, and  we  have  every  day  feme 
new  fcene.' —  *  You  afflict  me.'*— < 
You  are  now  in  poifeflion  of  all  the 
fecrets  of  the  family,  and  we  have  no- 
thing more  to  conceal  from  you.'  Jull 
as  me  finifhed,  word  was  brought  to 
CelicQur  that  the  Connoifleur  was  vi- 
fible. 

The  ftudy,  into  which  he  was  intro- 
duced, announced  the  multiplicity  of  his 
ftudies  and  the  variety  of  his  knowledge: 
the  floor  was  covered  with  folios,  piled 
up  on  one  another  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fufton  ;  rolls  of  prints,  maps  lying  open, 
and  manufcripts  jumbled  together;  on 
a  table,  a  Tacitus  open  near  a  fepul- 
chral  lamp  furrounded  by  antique  me- 
dals ;  farther  off,  a  telefcope  on  it's  car- 
riage, the  iketch  of  a  picture  on  the 
eafel,  a  model  of  bas-relief  in  wax, 
fcraps  of  natural  hiftory ;  and  in  the 
fret- work  of  the  cicling,  areprefentation 
oi  books  picturefquely  overturned.  The 
young  man  knew  not  where  to  fet  his 
foot,  and  his  embarrarTinent  gave  the 
Connoifleur  infinite  pleafure.  *  For- 

*  give,'  faid  he  to  him,  '  the  confufion  in 

*  which  you  rir.d  me  :   this  is  my  ftudy; 

*  I  have  occafion  for  all  thefe  things  at 

*  hand  3    but  do  not  imagine   that   the 
'  lame  diforder  reigns  m  my  head  j  every 
'  thing  there  is  in  it's  place;  the- variety, 

*  nay,  the  number  itfelf,  caufes  no  cor- 
1  fuiion   there.'  —  «  Wondeifrrl  !'   faid 
Celicour,  who  knew  not  what  he  faid, 
for  his  thoughts  were   ftill  on  Agathro. 

*  Oh,  very  wondeiful!'  replied  Fintac, 

*  and  I  am  often  furprized  myfelf  when 
'  I  reflect  on  the  mechanifm  of  the  me- 

*  mory,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
'  ideas  clafs  and  arrange  themfelves  as 
'*  faft  as  they  arite :    it  feems  as  if  there 
s  were  drawers  for  every  different  kind 
'  of  knowledge.     For  example,  acrofs 
{  that   multitude  of  things  which   ha<l 
'  pafTed  through  my  imagination,  who 

*  will  explain  to  me  how  I  came  to  re- 
'  trace  in  my  memory,  to  a  given  point, 

*  what  I  had  read  formerly  on  the  re- 

*  turn   of  the   comet  ?  for  you  are  to 
'  know,  that  it  was  I  who  gave  the 

*  watcji-word   to  our  aftronomers.' — 

<  You, 
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You,  Sir  ?'— l  They  never  thought  of 
itj  and,  but  for  me,  the  comet  had 
pafled  incognito  over  our  horizon.  I 
have  not  boaited  of  it,  as  you  may 
plainly  fee  :  I  tell  it  you  in  confi- 
dence/— *  And  why  fuffer  yourfelf  to 
be  deprived  of  the  glory  of  fo  impor- 
tant a  piece  of  intelligence  ?"— (  Good ! 
I  fhould  never  have  done  if  I  were 
to  lay  claim  to  all  that  they  fteal  from 
me.  In  general,  my  lad,  take  it  for 
granted,  that  a  folution,  a  difcovery, 
a  piece  of  poetry,  of  painting,  or  of 
eloquence,  belong  not,  fo  much  as  is 
imagined,  to  the  perfon  who  takes  the 
credit  of  it  to  himfelf.  But  what  is 
the  object  of  a  connoifleur  !  ,  To  en- 
courage talents  at  the  fame  time  tliat 
he  enlightens  them.  Whether  the 
thought  of  this  bas-relif  f,  the  difpo- 
fition  of  this  picture,  the  beauties  of 
the  parts,  or  the  whole  of  this  play, 
be  the  artilVs  or  mine,  is  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  progr'efs  of  the  art  j 
now  that  is  all  my  concern.  They 
come,  I  tell  them  my  thought  :  they 
liften  to  me,  they  make  their  advan- 
tage of  it.  It  is  excellent.  I  am  re- 
compcnied  when  they  have  fucceeded.' 

-— <  Nothing  finer/  find  Celicour :  '  the 
Arts  ought  to  regard  you  as  their 
Apollo.  And  does*  Madcmoifelle  A- 
gathe  condeicend  to  be  alib  their  r 

— *  No,  my  niece  is  a  madcap,  whom  I 
wanted  to  bring  up  with  care  ;  but 
(he  has  no  tafte  for  ihidy.  I  had  en- 
gaged her  to  call  her  eye  over  hiftory  ; 
me  returned  me  my  books,  faying  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  read,  for 
the  fake  of  feeing  Jn  all  ages  illuiirious 
madmen  and  rogues  fporting  with  a 
crowd  of  focis.  I  wanted  to  try  if 
me  had  a  greater  tafte  tor  eloquence  5 
/he  pretended  that  Cicero,  Derncft- 
henes,  &c.  were  only  dexterous  jug- 
glers; and  when  one  had  good  rea- 
fons,  there  was  no  need  of  fo  many 
words.  For  morality,  (he  maintains 
that  me  knows  it  all  by  heart,  and 
that  Lucas,  her  fofter-father,  is  as 
wife  as  Socrates.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  but  poetry  that  ainuies  her 
fometimes  5  and  then  ihc  prefers  fa- 
bles to  the  more  iii blime  poems,  and 
tells  you  plainly  that  flie  had  rather 
hear  Fontaine's  animals  fpeak,  than 
the  heroes  or  Virgil  and  Homer.  In 
a  word,  me  is  at  eighteen  as  much  a 
child  as  at  twelve  :  and  in  the  midtt  of 
the  molt  ferious,  the  moft  interdting 


'  converfations,  you  would  be  furpri/ec! 

*  to  lee  her  amufmg  herfelf  with  a  trifle, 

*  or  growing  dull  the  moment  one  would 
'  captivate    her  attention.'      Celicour. 
laughing  within  himfelf,  took  leave  of 
M.  DC  Fintac,  who  did  him  the  favour 
to  invke  him  to  dine  with  him  the  next 
day. 

The  young  man  was  fo  rranfported, 
that  he  flept  not  that  night.  To  dine 
with  Agathe  !  it  was  the  happieft  day 
of  his  life.  He  arrives,  and  by  his 
beauty,  by  his  youth,  by  the  air  of  fe- 
renity  diffufed  over  his  countenance,  one 
might  have  imagined  they  faw  Apollo, 
if  Fintac's  Parnaflus  had  been  better 
compofed  j  but  as  he  wanted  none  but 
dependents  and  flatterers,  he  drew  to  his 
houfe  only  fuch  perfons  as  were  fit  to 
be  fo. 

He  introduced  Celicour  to  them  as  a 
young  poet  of  the  greateft  expectation, 
and  made  him  take  his  place  at  table  at 
his  right-hand.  From  that  moment,  be- 
hold all  the  eyes  of  envy  fixed  upon  him. 
Each  of  the  guells  thought  he  faw  his 
own  place  ufurped,  and  fwore  in  the 
bottom  of  their  fouls  to  take  revenge  on 
him  by  decrying  the  firft  work  he  Ihould 
publifti.  In  the  mean  time  Celicour  was 
gracioufly  received,  careflfed  by  all  thefe 
gentlemen,  and  took  them, from  that 
inftant  for  the  moft  honeft  people  in  the 
world.  A  new  comer  excited  emula- 
tion ;  Wit  hoi  (ted  all  her  fails :  they 
judged  the  republick  of  letters  5  and  ?.£ 
it  is  juft  to  mingle  commendation  with 
n  iticifm,  they  praifed  generonfly  all  the 
dead,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  living}  the 
prefent  company  always  excepted.  All 
the  new  works,  which  had  fucceeded 
without  pafiing;  under  the  inflection  of 
Fintac,  could  but  have  their  day,  and 
that  a  fhort  one ;  all  thole  to  which  he 
had  given  the  ieal  of  his  approhatioi', 
were  to  attain  to  immortality,  what- 
ever the  prefent  age  thought  of  them. 
They  ran  through  all  kinds  of  litera- 
ture; and  in  order  to  give  more  fcope 
k>  erudition  and  criticism,  they  brought 
on  the  carpet  this  entirely  new  queftion, 
viz,  '  Which  merited  the  preference, 

*  Corneille  or  Kacme  ?'    They  faid  alib 
on  the  i'ubjecl  the  fineft  things  in  the 
world  j   wheji  the  little  niece,  who  had 
not  fpoke  a  word,  took  it  into  her  head 
to  alk  limply  which  of  the  two  fruits, 
the  orange  or  the  peach,   had  the  moft 
exquifite  tarte,  and   merited    the   molt 
comnieudation.     He*  uncle  bUi/hed  at 

ht* 
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her  fimplicity,  and  theguefts  all  looked 
down,  without  deigning  to  reply  to  this 
idle  foolery.  *  Niece/  faid  Fintac,  *  at 
«  yoxir  age  one  mould  hear  and  hold 
'  one's  tongue.'  Agathe,  with  ah  im- 
perceptible half-fmile,  looked  at  Celi- 
cour,  who*. had  understood  her  perfe&ly 
well,  and  vvhofe  glance  confoled  her  for 
the  contempt  of  the  company.  I  for- 
got to  mention  that  he  was  placed  op- 
polite  to  her,  and  you 'may  eafily  ima- 
gine that  he  liitened  very  little  to  what 
was  faid  around  him.  But  the  Con- 
noifleur,  who  examined  his  countenance, 
perceived  in  it  a  very  extraordinary  fire. 
'  See,'  faid  he  to  his  geniufles.  '  fee 
'  how  talent  pierces/—'  Yes,1  replied 
one  of  them,  *  we  fee  it  tranfpire  like 
'  water  through  the  pores  of  an  eolipyle.' 
Fintac,  taking  Celicour  by  the  hand, 
faid  to  him,  *  There  is  a  comparifon 
'  now !  Poetry  and  philofophy  blended 

*  together  !     It  is  thus  that  the  talents 
'  border  on  each   other,  and  that  the 

*  Mufes  join  hands.     Confefs,'    con- 
tinued he,  <  that  i'uch  dinners  are  not 
'  found  in  your  country-towns  $   and 
'  you  fee  nothing  :  there  are  days,  when 

*  thefe  gentlemen  have  even  a  hundred 

*  times  more  wit.1 — c  It  would  be  hard 
'  not  to  have  it,'  faid  one  of  them  j 
.'  we  are  at  the  fountain-head,  etpur- 

*  pureo  bibimtts  ore  nettar."  —  *  Ah  ! 

*  purpurco  /'    replied  Fintac  modeftly, 
'  you  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour.'—— 

*  Hark,    young  man,  learn  to  quote.' 
The  young  man  was  all  the  while  very 
attentive  to  catch  Agathe' s  looks,  who 
on  her  fide  thought  him  very  handfome. 

On   rifing  from  table,  they  went  to 
walk  in  the  garden,    where  the   Con- 
noilleur  had  taken  care  to  get  together 
the  rare  plants  from  all  quarters.     He 
had,    among  other  wonders,    a   parti- 
coloured cabbage,  which  drew  the  ad- 
miration of  naturalifts.     It's  folds,  it's 
feftoon,  the  mixture  of  it's  colours,  was 
the  molt  aftoniming  thing  in  the  world. 
Let  them  mow,'  faid  Fintac,  (  a  fo- 
reign plant,  which  Nature  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  form  with  more  labour 
and  delicacy.     It  is  for  the  fake  of 
avenging  Europe  on  the  prejudice  of 
certain   <yirtuq/i,   in  favour  of  every 
thing  that  comes  from  the  Indies  and 
the  new  world,  that  I  have  preferved 
this  fine  cabbage.* 

While  they  were  admiring  this  pro- 
digy, Agathe  and  Celicour  had  joined 
each  other,  as  it  were,  without  intend- 


ing  it,  in  a  neighbouring  walk.  c  Beau- 
(  tiful  Agathe!'  faid  the  young  man, 
fhewing  her  a  rofe,  *  would  you  let  this 
'  flower  die  on  the  ftalk  ?' — {  Where, 

*  then, would  you  haveit  die  ?' — *  Where 
(  I  would  die  myfelf.'    Agathe  blufh"J 
at  this  anfwer ;   and  in  that  inftant  her 
uncle,  with  two  wits,  came  and  feated 
themfelves  in  an  adjacent  arbour,  from 
whence,    without   being  perceived,    he 
could  overhear  them.     f  If  it  is  true,* 
continued  Celicour,   *  that   fouls  pafb 

from  one  body  into  another,  I  wi/h 
after  my  death  to  be  fuch  a  rofe  as 
that.  If  any  profane  hand  advances 
to  gather  me,  I  will  conceal  myfelf 
amid  the  prickles  j  but  if  fome  charm- 
ing nymph  deigns  to  caft  her  eyes  on 
me,  I  will  lean  towards  her,  expand 
my  bofom,  exhale  my  perfumes,  min- 
gle them  with  her  breath  j  and  the 
defire  of  pleafmg  her  mall  animate  my 
colours.' — 4  Very  well  ;  you  will  do 
fo  much,  that  you  will  be  plucked  off 
your  ftalk,  and  the  moment  after  you 
will  be  no  more.' — •  Ah,  Madam  !  do 
you  coniider  as  nothing  the  happinefs 

of  being  one  moment '     His  eyes 

finifhed  faying  what  his  mouth  had  be- 
gun.    l  And  I,'  faid  Agathe,  difguifing 
her   con fu lion,    '  if  I  had   my  choice, 
would  wifh  to  be  changed  into  a  dove, 
which  is  gentlenefs  and  innocence  it- 
fdf.' — «  Add  to  thefe,  tendernefs  and 
fidelity :  yes,  beautiful   Agathe,   the 
choice  is  worthy  of  you.    The  dove  is 
the  bird  of  Venus ;  Venus  would  d  if - 
tiaguiih  you  among  your  fellows  ;  you 
would    be  the  ornament  of  her  carj 
Love  would  repofe  hiinfelf  on  your 
wings,  or  rather,   lie   would    cherilh. 
you  in  his  bofom.     It  would  be  from 
his  divine  mouth  that  your  bill  would 
take  ambrofia.'     Agathe  interrupted 
him,  laying,  that  he  earned  his  fictions 
too  far.     c  One  word  more,'  faid  Celi- 
cour: '  a  dove  h'is  a  mate  $  if  it  depended 

*  on  you  to  chufe  yours,  what  kind  of  a 
'  foul  would  you  give  him?'— -'That 

*  of  a  flie-fVlend,1  replied  flie.    At  theil- 
words  Celicour  looked  on  her  with  two 
eyes,  in  which  were  painted  love,  re- 
proach, and,  grief. 

*  Very  well  L'  faid  the  uncle,  getting 
up :  *  very  well !  there,  now,  is  fine  and 
good  poetry  for  you.  The  image  of 
this  rofe  is  of  a  frefhnefs  worthy  Van- 
huyfum  ;  that  of  the  dove  is  a  little 
piclure  of  Boucher,  the  freftwlt,  the 
molt  gallant  in  the  world,  ui 
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*  poefis.     Courage,   my  lad,  courage ! 

*  the  allegory  is  extremely  well  luppoi  t- 

*  ed ;  wo  (hall  make  fomething  of  you. 

*  Agathe,  1  have  been  pretty  well  pleaf- 
'  ed  with   your  dialogue,    and  here  is 
'  M.  DeLexergue,  who  is  as  much  fur- 
4  prized  at  it  as  L" — '  It  is  certain/  faid 
M»   De  Lexergue,    '  that   there   is   in 
4  Mil's's  language  fomethingAnacreon- 
4  tick:   it  is  the  imprelTion  of  her  uncle's 
4  talte;   he  fays  nothing  which  is  not 

*  itamped  with  the  mark  of  found  anri- 
'  quity.  M.  Lucide  found  in  Celicour' s 
fictions  the  mtile  atque facetum.     *  We 

*  mull  conclude  this  little  fcene,1   faid 
Fintac;   '  we  muft  put  it  into   verfe  3 

*  it  will  be  one  of  the  prettieft  things 

*  we  have  ever  leen .'   Celicour  laid,  that 
in  order  to  compleat  it,  heftood  in  need 
of  Agathe's    ailiftancej  and,  that  the 
dialogue  might  have  more  eafe  and  free- 
dom in  it,  they  thought  it  right  to  leave 
them  alone.    *  To  the  dove,  your  mate, 
4  the  fi*l  of  a  Jbe-friendT  relumed  Ce- 
licour.    ;  Ah,  beautiful  Agathe !  is  your 

heart  made  only  for  friendfhip?  Is  it 
for  that  Love  has  delighted  to  aflemble 
in  you  fo  many  charms  ?' — '  There, 
now,'  faid  Agathe,  fmiiing,  *  is  the 
dialogue  excellently  renewed.  I  have 
but  to  take  the  reply  •  there  is  matter 
enough  to  cany  us  a -great  way.' — 
If  you  pleufe,'  faid  Celicour,  '  it  is 
eafy  to  abridge  it." — '  Le<  us  talk  cf 
fomething  el fe,'  interrupted  ihe.  *D;d 
the  dinner  amuie  you  ?'' — *  I  he;;rd  thc-<  e 
but  one  fingle  word  full  of  fenfe  ;u;d 
refinement,  which  thev  had  the  foliy 
to  take  for  a  fimple  queftion  ;  alj  the 
reft  efcaped  me.  My  ibul  was  not  at 
mj-ear.''  —  'It  was  very  happy!'  — 
Ah,  very  happy !  for  it  was  in  my 
eye*..' — *  If  I  pleafed,  I  might  •prt- 
tend  not  to  hear,  or  not  to  umkrrtand 
you  ;  but  I  never  put  on  dilguile.  I 
think  it  ^ery  natural,  then,  unuer  fa- 
vour of  our  wits,  for  you  to  take 
more  pleafure  in  looking  at  in-  tlian 
in  liltening  to  thtm  j  and  I  con  it 
you,  in  iny  turn,  that  I  nm  not  lorry 
at  havinr  one  to  fpeak  to  me,  though 
it  were  only  by  his  eyes,  in  order  to 
i'uve  me  from  the  fpleen  l:.-.U  they  gave 
me.  Now,  then,  we  are  to  conic  to 
a  right  undedtanding,  and  we  ihall 
amufe  ourfelves,  for  we  have  origi- 
nals, entertaining  enough  in  their 
kiud.  For  example,  th's  M.  Lucide 
thinks  he  always  fees  in  things  what 
nobody  elfe  has  perceived  in  them, 


He  feems  as  if  Nature  had  told  her  fe- 
cret  in  his  ear  }  but  every  body  is  not 
worthy  to  know  what  he  thinks.  He 
chufes  in  a  circle  a  privileged  confident. 
This  is  commonly  the  moltdillinguifh- 
ed  perlbn  j  he  leans  myfterioufly  to- 
wards that  perfon,  and  whifpers  his 
opinion. — AsforM.De  Lexergue,  he 
is  a  fcholar  of  the  firft  clafs  :  full  of 
contempt  for  every  thing  modern,  he 
efteems  things  by  the  number  of  ages. 
He  would  chufeeven  that  a  young  wo- 
man mould  have  the  air  of  antiquity, 
and  he  honours  me  with  his  attention, 
becaufe  he  thinks  I  have  the  profile 
of  the  EmprefsPopaea.— -  In  the  groupe 
which  you  fee  below  there,  is  an  up- 
right ftarch  man,  who  makes  pretty 
little  nothings ;  but  does  not  know 
what  he  means  by  them.  He  demands 
a  day  for  reading  j  he  names  his  au- 
ditory himfelf  j  he  requires  that  the 
gate  mould  be  ihut  again  ft  every  pro- 
fane perfon  j  he  arrives  on  his  tip- 
toes, places  himfelf  before  a  table  be- 
tween two  flambeaus ;  draws  myfte- 
rioufly  out  of  his  pocket  a  rofe- co- 
loured porte- folio ;  throws  around  him 
a  gracious  look,  which  demands  fi- 
lencej  announces  a  little  romance  of 
his  own  making,  which  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  pleafe  fome  perfon  s 
of  confideration  j  reads  it  deliberately, 
in  order  to  be  the  better  tafted  j  and 
goes  quite  to  the  end,  without  per- 
ceiving that  every  body  yawns  at 
him. — That  little  fidgeting  man  near 
him,  fo  full  of  gefticulation,  excites 
a  pity  in  me  which  I  am  not  able  to 
exprefs.  Wit  is  to  him  like  thofe 
fneezings  which  are  going  to  come, 
but  never  do  come.  We  fee  him 
dying  with  the  defire  of  faying  fine 
things:  he  has  them  at  his  tongue's 
end  ;  but  they  feem  to  efcape  him  the 
moment  he  is  going  to  catch  them. 
Ah,  he  is  a  man  much  to  be  pitied ! 
— *  That  dry  and  tall  man,  who  walks 
alone  apart  from  them,  is  the  molt 
thoughtful  and  moft  empty  perfon  I 
know  :  becaufe  he  has  a  bob  wig, 
and  the  vapours,  he  thinks  himfelf 
an  Engliih  philofopher;  he  grows 
hvr:ivy  on  the  wing  of  a  fly,  and  is  fc> 
oblcure  in  his  ideas,  that  one  is  fome- 
times  tempted  to  think  him  profound/ 
While  Agathe's  wit  was  exerciiing 
itfclf  oiv  theie  characters,  Celicour  had 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her's.  *  Ah  f  faid  he, 
«  that  your  uncle,  who  knows  fo  many 
1  *  things^ 
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t  things,  mould  know  fo  little  of  his 
'  niece's  undeiftanding !  he  reprefents 
'  you  as  a  child!' — '  Oh,  to  be  fure  ! 

*  and  thefe  gentlemen  all  confider  me  as 

*  fueh.      Accordingly  they  put  no  re- 

*  Itraint  upon  themfelves,  and  the  ab- 
'  furdity  of  wit  is  with  me  quire  at  it's 

*  eafe.  Do  not  go  and  betray  me  now/ 
-— <  Never  fear}  but  we  muft,  beautiful 
'  Agathe,  cementour  underltanding  by 
'  ftricler  ties  than  thofe  of  friendship.1 
— «  You  do  injuftice  tofriendfhip,'  re- 
plied Agathej  'there  is  fomethingfweet- 

*  er,  perhapsj  but  there  is  nothing  more 
«  folid.' 

At  thefe  words  they  came  to  interrupt 
them,  and  the  Connoifleur  walking  a- 
long  with  Celicour,  afked  him  if  the 
dialogue  with  his  niece  had  been  clever- 
ly re  fumed.  '  It  is  not  precifely  what 
'  I  wanted,'  faid  the  young  man*,  *  but 
'  I  will  endeavour  to  fupply  it.' — *  I 
'  am  forry,'  fays  Fintack,  f  that  we  in- 

*  terrupted  you.  Nothing  is  fo  difficult 
'  as  to  recover  the  natural  thread,  when 
'  once  we  let  it  efcape.     This  giddy 
c  girl  has  not  caught  your  idea.  She  has 
'  fometimes  lights}  but  all  on  a  fudden 
'  theyvanifti.  I  hope,  at  leaft,  that  mar- 
'  riage  will  form  her.' — *  You  think, 
'  then,  of  marrying   her?'    demanded 
Celicour,  with  a  faltering  voice.   *  Yes/ 
repliedFintack, '  and  I  depend  upon  you 
'  for  the  worthy  celebration  of  that  fefti- 
'  val.  You  have  feen  M.  De  Lexergue} 

*  he  is  a  man  of  great  fenfe  and  pro- 
'  found  erudition.     It  is  to  him  that  I 

*  give  my  niece.'     If  Fintack  had  ob- 
fervedCelicour's  countenance,  he  would 
have  feen  it  grow  pale  at  this  news.  '  A 
'  man  fo  ferious,  and  fo  full  of  appli- 
'  cation,  as  M.De  Lexergue,  has  need,' 
continued  he,  '  of  fomething  to  diflipate 

*  him.    He  is  rich}  he  has  taken  a  lilc- 
'  ing  to  this  girl,  and  in  a  week's  time 

*  he  is  to  marry  her;  but  he  exacls  the 

*  greateft  fecrefy,  and  my  niece  herfelf 
'  knows  nothing  of  it  yet.  As  for  you, 
'  it  is  highly  neceffary  that  you  mould 

*  be  initiated  into  the  myftery  of  an 

*  union  which  you  are  to  celebrate.     O 
'  Hyme n !  6  Hjmen<xe !  you  underlland 
'  me.    It  is  an  epithalamium  that  I  afk 
'  of  you }  and  here,  now,  is  an  oppor- 
'  tunity  to  fignalize  yourfelf.' — «  Ah, 

*  Sir!          '    <  No  modefty;  it  fmothers 

*  all  talents.' — «  Excuie  me.' — <  You 

*  (hall  execute  it:  it  is  a  piece  in  your 

*  own  way,  and  which  will  do  you  a 

*  great  deal  of  honour-.    My  niece  is 
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young  and  handfome,  and  with  an 
imagination  and  foul,  one  is  not  ex- 
haufted on  fuch  a  fub»e,5t.  With  refpe«5l 
to  the  huiband,  I  have-  already  told 
you  he  is  an  extraordinary  man. 
Nobody  fo  knowing  in  antiques.  He 
has  a  cabinet  of  medals  which  he  va- 
lues at  forty  thoufand  crowns.  He 
was  even  going  to  fee-  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  and  was  very  near 
making  a  voyage  to  Palmyra.  You 
fee  how  many  images  all  this  prefents 
to  poetry.  But  you  are  ruminating 
upon  it  already}  yes,  I  fee  on  yeur 
countenance  that  profound  meditation 
which  hatches  the  buds  of  genius, 
and  difpofes  them  to  fiuitfulnefs* 
Go,  then}  go,  and  profit  of  fuch  pre- 
cious moments.  I  am  going  alib  to 
bury  myfelf  in  ftudy.' 
Seized  with  confirmation  at  what  he 
had  juft  heard,  Celicour  burned  witli 
impatience  to  fee  Agathe  again.  The 
next  day  he  made  a  pretence  to  go  and 
confult  the  ConnoifTeur;  and  before  he 
went  into  his  iludy,  he  afked  if  Hie  was 
to  be  feen.  «  Ah,  MademoifelleP  faid 
he  to  her,  *  you  fee  a  man  driven  to  de- 
fpair.' — «  What  ails  you?' — «  I  am 
undone}  you  are  to  marry  M.  De 
Lexergue.' — '  Who  has  told  you  that 
ftory?'— «Who!  M.De  Fintack  him- 
felf.' — *  Serioufly?' — *  He  has  charg- 
ed me  to  write  your  epithalamium.*— • 
Very  well,  will  it  be  a  pretty  one?'—- 
You  laugh  !  you  think  it  charming 
to  have  M.  De  Lexergue  for  a  huf- 
band!'-—*  Oh,  very  charming!'— 
Ah !  at  Jeaft,  cruel  maid,  in  pity  to 
me  who  adore  you,  and  who  am  to 
lofe  you!  Agathe  interrupted 

lim  as  he  fell  on  his  knees.  '  Con,- 
fefs,'  faid  me  to  him,  '  that  thefe 
moments  of  diihaclion  are  convenient 
for  a  declaration  :  as  the  perfon  that 
makes  it  is  not  himfelf,  fo  ffie  who 
hears  him  dares  not  complain;  and, 
by  favour  of  this  diforder,  love  thinks 
it  may  riik  every  thing.  But,  foftly; 
moderate  yourfelf,  and  let  us  fee  what 
detracts  you.' — «  Your  tranquillity, 
cruel  as  you  are.'—'  You  would  have 
meafflift  myfelf,  then,  at  a  misfortune 
which  1  am  not  afraid  of?' — <  I  teil 
you,  that  it  is  determined  that  you 
lhall  marry  M. Del, exergue.'—'  How 
would  you  have  them  determine, with- 
out me,  on  that  which,  without  me, 
cannot  be  put  in  execution;1 — <  But 
if  your  urwle  has  given  his  word?' — 
U  «  If 
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'  If  he  has  given  it,  he  (hall  retract  it." 
-— «  How,  would  vou  have  the  courage  !* 
The  courage  of  not  faying  Yes  I  a  fine 
effort  of  refolution!'— <  Ah,  I  am  at 
the  fummit  of  joy  1'*—*  And  your  joy 
is  a  folly  as  well  as  your  grief.'— 
You  will  not  be  M.  De  Lexergue's  !' 
— '  Very  well;  what  then?' — '  You  will 
be  mine.'—'  O,  to  be  fure!  there  is 
no  medium;  and  every  woman  who 
will  not  be  his  wife  will  be  yours, 
that  is  clear!  Indeed,  you  argue  like 
a  country  poet.  Go,  go  fee  my  uncle ; 
and  take  care  that  he  has  no  fufpicion 
of  the  information  that  you  have  given 
me.* 

'  Well,  is  the  epithalamium  in  for- 
•  wardnefs?'  faid  the  Connoifleur  to 
him,  as  foon  as  he  came  into  his  pre- 
fence.  *  I  have  the  plan  in  my  head.' 
— «  Let  us  fee!*—'  I  have  taken  the 
allegory  of  Time  efpoufingTruth.'— 
The  thought  is  beautiful ;  but  it  is 
gloomy,  and,  befides,  Time  is  very 
old.'—*  M.  De  Lexergue  is  an  anti- 
quary.'— *  True;  but  we  do  not  love 
to  bt  told  that  we  are  as  old  as  Time.* 
— '  Would  you  like  the  nuprtals  of  Ve- 
nus and  Vulcan  better?' — *  Vulcan! 
On  account  of  bronzes  and  medals. 
No:  the  ad  venture  of  Mars  is  too  dif- 
agreeable.  You  will  find  out,  on  con- 
fideration,  fome  thought  ftill  more 
happy. — But  a-propos  of  Vulcan,will 
you  come  this  evening  with  us  to  fee 
the  eflay  of  an  artificer  whom  I  pro- 
tect ?  It  is  fome  Chinefe  rockets,  of 
which  I  have  given  him  the  eompofi- 
tion:  I  have  even  added  fomething  to 
it ;  for  I  muft  always  put  in  fomething 
of  n«y  own  .*  Celicour  doubted  not  but 
Agatlie  would  be  of  the  party,  and  re- 
paired thither  with  eagernels. 

The  fpectators  were  feated ;  Fintack 
and  his  niece  took  up  one  window,  and 
there  remained  on  Agathe's  fideafmall 
fpace,  which  (he  had  contrived  to  leave 
vacant.  Celicour  ftole  timoroufly  into  it, 
and  leaped  with  joy  on  feeing  himfelf  fo 
near  Agathe.  The  uncle's  eyes  were  at- 
tentive to  follow  the  flightof  the  rockets  j 
Celicour's  were  fixed  upon  the  niece. 
The  ftarS  might  have  fallen  from  the 
heavens,  and  not  have  disturbed  bim. 
His  hand  met  on  the  fide  of  the  window 
a  hand  fofter  than  the  down  of  flowers; 
a  trembling  feized  him,  which  Ag*the 
mud  have  perceived.  The  hand  he 
touched  Icarce  made  a  motion  to  with- 
draw ftfclf  j  his  made  one  to  retain  it ; 


Agathe's  eyes  turned  upon  him,  amf 
met  his,  which  afked  for  pardon.  She 
perceived  that  (lie  mould  afflid  him  by 
withdrawing  that  dear  hand,  and,  whe- 
ther through  weaknefs  or  pity,  fhe 
thought  proper  to  leave  it  immoveable. 
This  was  a  great  deal,  but  not  quire 
enough;  Agathe's  hand  was  fhut,  and 
Celicour's  could  not  clafp  it.  Love  in- 
fpired  him  with  the  coinage  to  open  it. 
Gods !  what  was  his  furpiize  and  joy, 
when  he  found  her  yield  inienfibly  to  this 
foft  violence  !  He  holds  Agathe's  hand 
open  in  his — he  preffes  it  amorou fly- 
conceive  his  felicity?  It  is  not  yet  per- 
fect: the  hand  he  prefles  replies  not  to 
his ;  he  draws  it  towards  him,  inclines 
towards  her,  and  dares  to  red  it  on  his 
heart,  which  advances  to  meet  it.  It 
wants  to  get  from  him,  he  flops  it,  he 
holds  it  captive;  and  love  knows  with 
what  rapidity  his  heart  beats,  under  this 
timid  hand.  This  was  as  a  loadftone  to 
her.  O  triumph!  O  rapture!  It  is  no 
longer  Celicour  that  prefles  it ;  it  is  the 
hand  itfelf  that  anfvvcrs  the  beatings 
of  Celicour's  heart*  Thofe  who  have 
never  loved  have  never  known  this 
emotion  ;  and  even  thofe  who  have  loved 
have  never  tafted  it  but  once.  Their 
looks  were  mingled  with  that  fouching 
languor  which  is  the  fweeteft  of  all  de- 
clarations, when  the  branch  of  the  fire- 
works difplayed  itfelf  in  the  air.  Then 
Agathe's  hand  made  a  new  effort  to  im- 
prefs  itfelf  on  the  heart  of  Celicour;  and 
while  around  them  they  applauded  the 
glittering  beauty  of  the  rockets,  our 
lovers,  taken  up  with  themfelves,  ex- 
prefTed,  by  burning  fighs,  the  regret  of 
ieparation.  Such  was  this  dumb  fcene, 
worthy  to  be  cited  among  the  examples 
of  eloquent  filence. 

From  this  moment  their  hearts  un- 
derftanding  each  other,  there  was  no 
longer  any  fecret  between  them  :  both 
tafted,  for  the  firft  time,  the  pleafure  of 
lovingj  and  this  blofiom  of  fenfibility 
is  the  pureft  efTence  of  the  foul.  But 
Jove,  which  takes  the  complexion  of 
characters,  was  timid  and  ferious  in 
Celicour;  lively,  joyous,  and  waggifh, 
in  Agathe. 

However,  the<lay  appointed  for  in- 
forming her  of  her  marriage  with  M. 
De  Lexergue  arrives.  The  antiquary 
comes  to  lee  her,  finds  her  alone,  and 
makes  her  a  declaration  of  his  love, 
founded  on  the  confent  of  her  uncle. 
*  I  know/  faid  fte,  raillying,  «  that 

*  you 
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youJove  me  in  profile  ;  but  for  me, 
I  mould  like  a  hufband  that  I  could 
love  in  front;  and,  to  fpeak  frankly, 
you  are  not  the  thing  for  me.     You 
have,  you  fay,  my  uncle's  confent, 
but  you  mall  not  marry  me  without 
my  own;  and  I  believe  I  may  affaire 
you  that  you  will  not  have  it  as  long 
as  I  live.1     In  vain  did  Lexergue  pro- 
teft  to  her  that  fhe  united   in  her  eyes 
more  charms  than  the  Venus  De  Medt- 
cis;   Agathe  wifhed   him  antique  Ve- 
nufes,  and  allured  him  that  fhe  was  not 
one.     *  You  have  your  choice,'  faid  fhe 
to  him,  *  to  expofe  me  to  difpleafe  my 
uncle,  or  to  fpare  me  that  chagrin. 
You  will  afflict  me  in  charging  me 
with  the  rupture,  you  will  oblige  me 
by  taking  it  upon  yourfelf ;  and  the 
beft  thing  we  can  do  when  we  are  not 
loved,  is  toendeavour  not  to  be  hated. 
And  fo  your  very  humble  fervant.' 
The  antiquary  was  mortally  offended 
at  Agathe's  refufal;  but  out  of  pride  he 
would  have  concealed  it,  if  the  reproach 
caft  upon  him  of  failing  in  his  word  had 
not  extorted  the  confeflion   from  him. 
Fintack, whofe  authority  and  confidera- 
tion  were  now  brought  into  queftion, 
was  enraged  at  the  oppofition  of  his 
niece,  and  did  all  that  was  pofTible  to 
conquer  it;  but  he  never  could  draw 
from  her  any  other  anfwer  but  that  fhe 
was  no  medal,  and  he  concluded  by 
telling  her  in  his  paffion  that  fhe  fhould 
never  have  any  other  hufband.     This 
was  not  the  only  obftacle  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  our  lovers.  Celicour  could  hope 
for  only  part  of  a  fmall  inheritance;  and 
Agathe  was  entirely  dependent  on  her 
uncle,  who  was  now  lefs  than  ever  dif- 
pofed  to  ftrip  himfelf  of  his  wealth  for 
ner.     In  happier  times  he  might  have 
taken  upon  him  their  little  family  af- 
fairs; but  after  this  refufal  of  Agathe's, 
it  required  a  little  miracle  to  engage  him 
to  it;    and  it    was  Love  himfelf  that 
wrought  it. 

'  Flatter  my  uncle,'  faid  Agathe  to 
Celicour;  *  intoxicate  him  with  enco- 
'  miums,  and  carefully  conceal  from 

*  him  our  love.    For  that  purpofe  let  us 

*  diligently  avoid  being  found  together, 

*  and  content  yourfeU   with  informing 
'  me  of  your  conduct  en  pa/ant."  Fin- 
tack diffembled  not  to  Celicour  his  re- 
fentment  againft  his  niece.     *  Can  f)  e 

*  have,'  faid  he,  <  any  fecret  inclin, 

'  .tion  ?  If  I  knew  it—  But,  no!  fhe  is 

*  a  little  fool,  who  loves  nothing,  and 
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'  feels  nothing.     Ah !  if  fhe  reckons 
'  upon  my  inheritance,  fhe  is  miftaken: 

*  I  know  better  how  to  difpofe  of  my 
'  favours.'    The  young  man,  terrified 
at  the  menaces  of  the  uncle,  took  the 
firft  opportunity  to  inform  the  niece  of 
it.     She  only  raillied  on  the  occafion. 

*  He  is  raving  mad   againft  you,  my 
'  dear  Agathe.' — *  That  is  quite  in- 
«  different  to  me.' — «  He  fays  he  will 
<  difmherit  you.' — <  Say  as  he  fays  j 

*  gain  his  confidence,  and  leave  the  rett 
'  to  love  and  time.'    Celicour  followed 
Agathe's  advice,    and  at  every  com- 
mendation that  he  beftowed  on  Fintack, 
Fintack  thought  he  difcovered  in  him  a 
new  degree  of  merit.     *  The  juftnefs 
'  of  underftanding,   the  penetration  of 

*  this  young  man,  is  without  example 
'  at  his  age,'  faid  he  to  his  friends. 
At  laft,  the  confidence  he  placed  in  him 
was  fuch,  that  he  thought  he  could  truit 
to  him  what  he  called  the  fecret  of  his 
life  ;  this  was  a  draraatick  piece  which 
he  had  compofed,  and  which  he  had 
not  had  the  refolution  to  read  to  any 
one,  for  fear  of  rifking  his  reputation. 
After  demanding  an  inviolable  fecrefy, 
he  appointed  the  time  for  reading  it.  A; 
this  news  Agathe  was  tranfported  with 
joy.     «  Thabis  well,'  faid  fhe;  «  cou- 

*  rage  !  Redouble  the  dofe  of  incenfe  j 
'  good  or  bad,  in  your  eyes  this  piece 
'  has  no  equal.' 

Fintack,  tete-a-tete  with  the  young 
man,  after  double-locking  his  ftudy- 
door,  drew  out  of  a  cafket  this  precious 
manufcript,  and  read  with  enthufiafm 
the  coldett,  the  moft  infipid  comedy, 
that  ever  was  written.  It  coft  the  young 
man  a  deal  of  mortification  to  applaud 
fuch  flat  ftuff,  but  Agathe  had  recom- 
mended it  to  him.     He  applauded  it, 
therefore,    and   the    Connoiffeur    was 
tranfported.  *  Confefs,'  faid  he  to  him, 
after  reading  it,  «  confefs  that  this  is 
fine.' — *  Oh,  very  fine!1 — *  Very  well, 
it  is  time  to  tell  you,  then,  why  I  have 
chofen  you  for  my  only  confident.    I 
have  burned   with   deiire  this  great 
while  to  fee  this  piece  on  the  ftage,  but 
I  would  not   have   it   go  under  my 
name.'    Celicour  trembled   at   thefe 
words.   *  I  was  unwilling  to  truft  any 
body;but,  in  fhort,  Ithmk  you  worthy 
of  this  mark  of  my  friendfhip  :  you 
fhall  prefent  my  work  as  your  own ;  I 
will  have  nothing  but  the  pleafurc  of 
the  fuccefs,and  I  leave  the  glory  of  it  to 
you.'  The  thought  of  impofing  upon 
U  i  the 
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the  publick  would  alone  have  terrified 
the  young  man,  but  that  of  feeing  ap- 
pear, and  beingdamned  under  his  name, 
fo  contemptible  a  work,  ihocked  him 
itill  more.  Confounded  at  the  propofal, 
he  withftood  it  a  longtime  j  but  his  op- 
pofition  was  to  no  purpofe.     *  My  fe- 
cret   being  confided,'  laid    Fintack, 
engages  you  in   honour  to  grant  me 
what  I  afk.     It  is  indifferent  to  the 
publick  whether  the  piece  be  yours 
or  mine,  and  this  friendly  impofition 
can  hurt  nobody.     My  piece  is  my 
treafurej  I  make  you  a  prefent  of  it: 
the  very  remoteft  polterity  will  know 
nothing  of  it.     Here,  then,  your  deli- 
cacy  is   fpared  every  way :    if,  after 
this,  you  refufe  to  prefent  this  work 
at>  your  own,  I  (hall  think  that  you  do 
not  like  it,  that  you  only  deceive  me 
in  praifing  it.  and  that  you  are  equal- 
ly   unworthy  of  my   friend/hip  and 
elleem.'     What  would  not  Agathe's 
lover  refolve  upon  rather  than  incur  the 
hatred  of  her  uncle  ?  He  a  flu  red  him, 
that  he  was  only  retrained  by  laudable 
motives,  and  afked  twenty-four  hours  to 
determine.     *  He  has  read  it   to  me,' 
faJd  he  to  Agathe.    «  Well  ? '— •'  Well, 
«  it  is  execrable." — *  1  thought  fo.'— 

*  He  wants  me  to  bring  it  on  the  ftage 

*  in  my  name/*-—  <  What  ?' — '  To  have 
«  it  pals  for  mine.' — '  Ah,  Celicour, 
«   Heaven  be  praiied  !   have  you  accept- 
<  C(i  it? — '  Not  yet,  but  I  fliall  be  fore - 
«  ed  to  it.' — '  So  much  the  better  !' — 
'  I  tell  you  it  is  detcftable.' — f  So  much 

*  the  better.' — '  It  will  be  damned.*— 
'  So  much  the  better,  I  tell  you  ;  we 
«  murt  fubmit  to  every  thing.'     Celi- 
cour did  not  fleep  that  night  for  vexa- 
tion ;    and  the  next  day  went  to   the 
uncle,  and  told  him,  that  there  was  no- 
thing which  he  would  not  fooner  refolve 
upon  than  to  difpleafe  him.     *  I  would 
«  not  expofe  you  rafhly,*  faid  theCon- 
iioiireurj    «  copy  out  the    piece  with 

*  your  own  hand  j  you  fliall  read  it  to 

*  our  friends,  who  are  excellent  judges, 
<  and  if  they  do  not  think  the  fuccef$ 

*  infallible,  you  fhall  not  be  bound  to 
'  any  thing.     I  require  only  one  thing 
'  of  you  j  and  that  is  to  ftudy  it,  in 

*  order  to  read  it  well.'     This  precau- 
tion gave  the  young  man  fome  hope. 

*  I  am,'  faid  he  to  Agathe,  « to  read  the 
«  piece  to  his  friends  ;  if  they  think  it 
«  bad,  he  excufes  me  from  bringing  it 

*  out.'— .«  They  will  thinjt  it  good,  and 
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'  fo  much  the  better  :  we  fhould  bcun- 

*  done  if  they  were  to  dillikeit.'— '  Ex- 

*  plain    yourfelf.' — '  Get  thee    gone! 

*  they  muft  not  fee  us  together.'  What 
fiie  had  forefeen  came  to  pafs.     The 
judges  being  aflembled,  the  Connoif- 
feur  announced  this  piece  «s  a  prodigy, 
and  efpecially  in  a  young  poet.     The 
young  poet  read  his  beft,  and,  after  Fin- 
tack's  example,  they  were  in  extaiies  at 
every  line,  and  applauded  every  fcene. 
At  the  conclufion  they  clapped  and  huz- 
zaed ;  they  difcovered  in  it  the  delicacy 
of  Ariltophanes,  the  elegance  of  Plau- 
tus,  the  comic  force  of  Terence,  and 
they  knew  no  piece  of  Moliere  fit  to  be 
fet    in  competition  with    this.     After 
this  trial,  there  was  no  room  tohefitate. 
The  players  were  not  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion with  the  wits;  for  they  knew  be- 
fore-hand that  thtfe  good  people  had  no 
tafte,  but  there  was  an  order  to  perform 
the  piece.     Agathe,  who  had  affifted  at 
the  reading,  had  applauded  it  with  all 
her  might  j   there  were  even   pathetick 
pafTages   at  which  (he  appeared   to  be 
moved,  and  herenthufiafm  for  the  work 
ha-d  a  little  reconciled  her  with  the  au- 
thor.    •  Could  it  be  poffible,'  faid  Ce- 
licour to  her,  '  that  you  fhould  have 

*  thought   that   good?1 — '  Excellent,* 


thefe  words  (he  left  him.     While  the 
piece  was  in  rehearfal,  Fintack  ran  from 
houfe  to  houfe  to  difpoie  the  wits  in  fa- 
vour of  a  young  poet  of  fuch  great  ex- 
pectation.    At  la(t  the  great  day    ar- 
rives, and  the  Connoifleuraflembles  his 
friends  to  dinner.     '  Let  us  go,  gentle- 
men,' faid  he,  *  to  fupport  your  own 
performance.     You  have  judged  the 
piece  admirable,  you  have  warranted 
the  fuccefs,  and  your  honour  is  con- 
cerned.    As  to  me,  you  know  how 
great  my  weaknefs  is :    I  have  the 
bowels  of  a  father  for  all  riling  ge- 
niufes,  and  I  feel  in  as  lively  a  man- 
ner as  themfelves  the  uneafmefles  they 
fuffer  in  thofe  terrible  moments.' 
After  dinner,    the  good  friends  of 
the  Connoifleur  tenderly  embraced  Ce- 
licour j    and  told  him  that  they  were 
going  into  the  pit  to  be  thewitnefles  ra- 
ther than  inftruments  of  his  triumph. 
They  repaired  thither  ;  the  piece  was 
played  j   it  did  not  go  through,  and  the 
firft  mark  of  impatience  was  given  by 
thefe  good  friends. 
Fintack  was  in  the  houfe,  trembling 

and 
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and  pale  as  death;  but  all  the  time  that 
the  play  lafted,  this  unhappy  and  ten- 
der father  made  incredible  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  fpe£lators  to  fuccour  his 
child.  In  fhort,  he  favv  it  expire,  and 
then  finking  beneath  his  grief,  dragged 
himfelf  to  his  coach,  confounded,  de- 
jected, and  murmuring  againft  Heaven 
for  having  been  born  in  fo  barbarous  an 
age.  And  where  was  poor  Celicour? 
Alas!  they  had  granted  him  the  honours 
of  a  latticed  box,  where,  fitting  on 
thorns,  he  had  feen  what  .they  called  his 
piece,  tottering  in  the  firft  aft,  ftumbling 
in  thefecond,  and  tumbHngin  the  third. 
Fintack  had  promifed  to  go  and  take  him 
up,  but  had  forgot  it.  What  was  now 
to  become  of  him  ?  How  efcape  through 
that  multitude  who  would  not  fail  to 
know  him  again,  and  to  point  him  out 
with  the  finger?  Atlaft,  feeing  the  front 
of  the  houfe  empty,  he  took  courage  and 
defcended  j  but  the  ftove- rooms,  the 
galleries,  the  Itairs,  were  yet  full  j  his 
confternation  made  him  be  taken  notice 
of,  and  he  heard  on  all  fides,  c  It  is  he 

*  without  doubt !   yes,  there  he  is;  that 

*  is  he!     Poor  wretch!   It  is  pity!   he 
'  will  do  better  another  time.'     He  per- 
ceived in  a  corner  a  groupe  of  damned 
authors  cracking  jefts  on  their  compa- 
nions.    He  faw  allb  the  good  friends  of 
Fintack,  who  triumphed  in  his  fall,  and 
on  feeing  him,  turned  their  backs  upon 
him.    Overwhelmed  with  confufion  and 
grief,  he  repaired  to  the  true  author's, 
and  his  firft  care  was  to  afk  for  Agathe : 
he  had  entire  liberty  of  feeing  her,  for 
her   uncle   had  fliut  himfelf  up  in   his 
clufet.     *  I  forwarned  you  of  it:  it  is 
'  fallen,   and  fallen  ftiamefully,'  faid 
Celicour,  throwing  himfelf  into  a  chair. 

So  much  the  better,1  faid  Agathe. 
What,  fo  much  the  better !  wlien 
your  lover  is  covered  with  fhame,  and 
makes  himfelf,  in  order  to  pleafe  you, 
the  talk  and  ridicule  of  all  Paris  ?  Ah ! 
it  is  too  much.  No,  Mademoifelle, 
it  is  no  longer  time  to  jeft.  I  love 
you  more  than  my  life;  but  in  the 
ftafe  of  humiliation  in  which  you  now 
fee  me,  I  am  capable  of  renouncing 
both  life  and  yourfelf.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  has  happened  that  the 
fecret  has  not  efcaped  me.  It  is  but 
little  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  contempt 
of  the  publick  j  your  cruel  uncle  will 
abandon  me!  I  know  him,  he  will 
be  the  firft  to  blufli  at  feeing  me  again  j 
and  what  I  have  done  to  obtain  you, 


*  perhaps,   cuts  off  my  hope  for  ever. 
'  Let  him  prepare,  however,  to  refume 
'  his  piece,  or  to  give  me  your  hand. 

*  There  is  but  one  way  to  confole  me, 

*  and  to  oblige  me  tofilence.     Heaven 
'  is  my  witnefs,  that  if  through  an  im- 
'  poiTibility,  his  work  had  iucceeded,  I 

*  fliould  huvegiven  tohim  the  honcurof 

*  it;   it  is  fallen,  and  I  bear  the  fliamej 

*  but  it  is  an  effort  of  love,  for  which 

*  you  alone  can  be  the  recompence.'— 
'  It  muft  be  confd&d,'  faid  the  wicked 
Agathe,    in  order  to  irritate  him    dill 
more,  *  that  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  fee 

*  one's  felf  hifled  for  another.'—'  Cruel 
'  to  fuch  a  degree,  thatl  wor'  !  not  play 

*  fuch   a  part  for  my  own  fath."-.'-— 
'  With  what  an  air  of   contempt  they 

*  fee  a  wretch  pafs  along  whofe  play  is 

*  damned!4 — c  The  contempt  is  unjult, 
'  that  is  one  comfort  ;  but  infolent  pity, 
'  there  is  the  mortification!' — <  I  iup- 
'  pofe   you  were  greatly   confined  in 
'  coming  down  ftaus  !   Did  you  fa  lute 
'   the  ladies?' — '  I   could   have  wiihed 

*  to  annihilate  myf.-lf.' — <  Poor  boy* 
1  and  how  will  you  dare  to  appear  in 
'  the  world  again  ?' — '  I  will  never  ap- 
'  pear  again,  I  fwear'to  you,  but  with 

*  the  name  of  your  hufband,  or  till  af- 
'  ter  I  have  retorted  on  M.  de  Fin  tack: 
'  the  humiliation    of   this    failure.1-— 
'  You  are  refolved  then  to  drive  him  to 
«  the  wall  ?' — '  Fully  refolved,  do  oot 

*  doubt  it.    Let  him  determine  this  very 
'  evening.  If  he  refufes  me  your  hand, 
'  all   the  new/papers  fliall  publirti  that 
'  he  is  the  author  of  the  damned  piece." 
— *  And  that  is  what  I  wanted,'  ft  id, 
Agathe  with  triumph  j    «  there  is  the 

*  object  of  all  thoie-yo  much  the  betters 

*  which  put  you  fo  much  out -of  patience. 

*  Go  to  my  uncle  ;    hold  firm,  and  be 
'  allured  that  we  fliall  be  happy.' 

*  Well,  Sir,  and  what  fay  you  to  it  ?* 
demanded  Celicour  of  the  ConnoifTeur, 

*  1  fay,  my  friend,  that  the  publick  is  a 
'  ftupid  animal,  and  that  we  mutt  re- 

*  nounce  all  labour  for  it.    But  confole 
'  yourfelf  j   your  work  does  you   ho- 
'  nour  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  tafte." 
— '  My  work  !  it  is  all  yours.' — <  Talic 
'  lower,  I  befeech  you,  my  dear  lad  j 
'  talk  lower  !' — *  It  is  very  eafy  for  you 
'  to  moderate  yourfelf,  Sirj  you,  who 
'  have  prudently  favedyourfclf  from  the 

*  fall  of  your  piece ;    but  I  whom  it 
'  crufhes     ••  •  *    *  Ah  !  do  not  think 
'  that  fuch  a  fall  does  you  any  injury. 
'  The  more  enlightened  peribns  have 

*  difcerned 
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*  difcerned  in   this  work  ftrokes  that 
'  proclaim  genius.' — *  No,  Sir,  I  do 
«  not  flatter  mylelf}  the  piece  is  bad: 
'  I  have  purchased  the  right  of  fp'eaking 
c  of  it  with  freedom,  and  all  the  world 
'  are  of  the  fame  opinion.     If  it  had 
'  fucceeded,  I  fliould  have  declared  that 

*  it  was  yours  j     if  it  had    been    but 

*  partly  condemned,  I  mould  have  taken 
«  it  upon  myfelf;    but  fo  thorough  a 

*  damnation  is  above  my  ftrength,  and 

*  I  beg  of  you  to  take  the  burden  upon 

*  yourfelf.'— *  I,  child!  I,  on  my  de- 

*  dine,  incur  this  ridicule  \  To  lofe  in 

*  one  day  a  refpeft  which  is  the  work 
'  of  forty  years,  and  which  forms  the 
4  hope  of  my  old  age!  would  you  have 

*  the  cruelty  to  require  it?' — '  Have  not 
'  you  the  cruelty  to  render  me  the  vic- 
'  tim  of  my  complaifatvce?  You  know 

*  how  much  it  has  coil  me.' — '  I  know 
'  all  that  I  owe  to  you ;  but,  my  dear 
c  Celicour,  you  are  young,  you  have 

*  time  enough  to  take  your  revenge,  and 

*  there  needs  but  one  inftance  of  fuc- 

*  cefs  to  make  you  forget  this  misfor- 

*  tune:  in  the  name  of  fiiendfhip  fup- 

*  port  it  with  conftancy;  I  conjure  you 
<  with  tears  in  my  eyes!'— -c  I  content, 

*  Sirj  but  I  perceive  too  well  the  confe- 

*  quences  of  this  firft  eflay,  to  expofe 
f  myfelf  to  the  prejudice  which  it  leaves 

*  behind  it  :    1  renounce  the  theatre, 
«  poetry,  the  belles-lettres — '     '  Well, 

*  you  are  in  the  right :  for  a  young  man 

*  of  your  age  there  are  many  other  ob- 

*  jecls  of  ambition/ — *  There  is    but 
'  one  for  me,  Sir,  and  that  depends  on 
«  you.' — *  Speakj   there   is  no  fervice 
'  which  I  would  not  do  you:  whatdoyou 

*  require  ?'—' Your   niece's   hand.'— 

*  Agathe's  hand!1—*  Yes,  I  adore  her, 
«  and  it  was  me,  who  to  pleafe  you, 

*  made  me  confent  to  every  thing  that 

*  you  defined. '— '  My  niece  in  the  fe- 
«  cret?" — 'Yes,  Sir.' — '  Ahl  her  gid- 

*  dinefs  will  perhaps——  Hola!  fome- 

*  body  5  run  to  my  niece,  and  bid  her 

*  come  here. '—•' Compofeyourfelf:  A- 


gatheis  lefsachild,  lefs  giddy,  than 
me  appears.' — 'Ah!  you  make  me 

tremble. My  dear  Agathe,  you 

know  what  has  parted,  and  the  mis- 
fortune which  has  juit  happened.'—- 
Yes,  uncle.' — «  Have  you  revealed 
this  fatal  fecret  to  any  one?'—'  To 
nobody  in  the  world.' — '  Can  I  tho- 
roughly depend  upon  it?' — 'Yes,  I 
fwear  to  you.'— *  Well,  then,  my  chil- 
dren, let  it  die  with  us  three:  I  ark  it 
of  you  as  I  would  afk  aiy  life. — Aga- 
the, Celicour  loves  you  j  he  renounces, 
out  of  friend/hip  to  me,  the  theatre, 
poetry,  letters,  and  I  owe  him  your 
hand  as  the  price  of  fo  great  a  facri- 
fke.' — '  He  is  too  well  paid,'  cried 

Telicour,  feizing  Agathe's  hand.  '  I 
marry  an  unfucceisful  author!'  faid 

he  fmiiing;  '  but  I  engage  to  confole 
him  for  his  misfortune.  The  worft 
of  the  matter  is,  that  they  deny  him 
wit,  and  fo  many  honeft  people  are 
contented  without  it!  And  now,  my 
dear  uncle,  while  Celicour  renounces 
the  glory  of  being  a  poet,  had  not  you 
as  well  renounce  that  of  being  a  Con- 
noiffeur?  You  will  be  a  great  deal  the 
eafier.'  Agathe  was  interrupted  by  the 

arrival  of  Clement,  the  faithful  valet  of 

her  uncle.  <  Ah,  Sir,'  faid  he  quite  out 

of  breath,  'your  friends!  your  good 
friends!'—'  Well,  Clement?'—'  I 
was  in  the  pit,  they  were  all  there.'— 
I  know  it.  Did  they  applaud?' — 'Ap- 
plaud! the  traitors!  Jfyouhadfeen 
with  what  fury  they  mangled  this  un- 
fortunate young  man.  I  beg,  Sir,  you 
would  discharge  me,  if  fuch  people 
are  ever  to  enter  your  houfe  again.'— 
Ah!  the  rafcals!  fcoumhels !'  faid 

Mntack.  '  Yes,  it  is  done,  I  will  burn 
my  books,  and  break  off  all  commerce 
with  thefe  men  of  letters.'—*  Keep 
your  books  for  your  amufement,'  faid 

Agathe,  embracing  her  uncle  j  '  and 
with  refpecl  to  men  of  letters,  wifli  to 
have  none  but  your  friends,  and  you 
will  find  feme  worthy  of  efteem.' 
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THE  misfortune  incident  to  a  father, 
employed  in  raifing  a  fortune  for 
his  children,  is  not  to  be  able  to  watch 


himfelf  over  their  education,  a  point  of 
ftill  more  confequence  than  their  fortune. 
The  youngTimantes,  called  M.DeVol- 
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ny,  Ind  received  from  Nature  an  agree- 
able figure,  an  eafy  temper,  a  good  heart ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  cares  of  the  good  lady 
his  mother,  this  happy  difpofition  was 
icon  fpoiled,  and  the  molt  agreeable 
child  in  the  world  at  fix  years  old  be- 
came a  little  coxcomb  at  fifteen.  They 
gave  him  all  the  frivolous  accomplim- 
ments,  and  not  one  of  the  ufeful  :  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  might  be  well  enough 
for  a  man  like  his  father,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  labour  to  enrich  himfelf  j  but 
he  who  found  his  fortune  made,  need 
only  know  how  to  enjoy  it  nobly.  They 
had  laid  it  down  to  him  as  a  maxim, 
that  he  was  never  to  live  with  his  equals  j 
accordingly,  he  faw  none  but  young 
people,  who  being  fuperior  to  him  in 
birth,  pardoned  his  being  richer  than 
they,  provided  he  paid  for  their  plea* 
iures.  His  father  would  not  have  had 
the  complaifance  to  furnifli  fupplies  to 
his  liberalities;  but  his  mother  did  ho- 
nour to  them  all.  She  was  not  igno- 
rant, tha.t  at  the  age  cf  nineteen  he  had, 
according  to  the  genteel  cuftom,  a  little 
houfe  and  a  handfome  miftrefs  :  one 
Ihould  pafs  over  fome  things  in  him. 
She  required  only  that  he  mould  obferve 
a  little  fecrefy,  for  fear  that  Timantes, 
who  did  not  know  the  world,  mould 
take  it  ill  that  his  fon  amufed  himfelf. 
If  in  the  intervals  of  his  labour  the  fa- 
ther mewed  any  unealinefs  on  account 
of  the  diffipated  life  which  this  young 
man  led,  the  mother  was  at  hand  to  juf- 
tify  him,  and  complaifant  falfhoods  were 
never  wanting  on  occafion.  Timantes 
had  the  pleafure  to  hear  it  faid,  that  no- 
body at  the  bali  had  danced  like  his 
fon.  *  It  is  a  great  comfort,'  faid  the 
good  man,  *  to  have  given  one's  felf  fo 
'  much  trouble  for  a  fon  who  dances 
'  well!'  He  did  not  conceive  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  this  little  feignior's  having  lac- 
queys fo  finely  d re-fled,  and  fuch  a  bril- 
liant equipage}  but  his  good  lady-wife 
reprefented  to  him,  that  refpeft  depend- 
ed on  it,  and  that  in  order  to  fucceed  in 
the  world,  one  muft  be  on  a  certain  foot- 
ing. If  he  alked  why  his  fon  came 
home  fo  late,  '  It  was/  me  told  him, 
•  becaufe  women  of  quality  do  not  go 
'  to  bed  fooner.'  He  did  not  think  thefe 
reafons  very  good}  but  for  the  Take  of 
peace,  he  was  obhged  to  be  contented 
with  them.  However,  his  fon  gave  a 
loofe  to  himfelf  in  the  diffipations  of  his 
age,  till  love  feemed  to  take  pity  of  him> 
and  to  undertake  his 


His  filter  Lucy  had  had,  for  fome 
little  time  paft,  in  her  convent,  a  charm- 
ing companion.  Angelica  had  loft  her 
mother;  and  being  too  young  to  keep 
houfe,  fhe  had  prevailed  upon  her  father 
to  difpenfe  with  her,  till  he  mould  dif* 
pofe  of  her  hand. 

Conformity   of  age   and   condition, 
and  Hill  more  that  of  tempers,    foon 
united  Angelica  and  Lucy.    The  latter, 
on  wiping  away  the  tears  of  her  compa- 
nion, appeared  fo  fenfible  of  her  lofs, 
that  Angelica  no  longer  obferved  any 
referve  in  the  effufion  of  her  grief.     '  I 
have  loft,'  fiid  fhe  to  her,  *  the  beft 
mother  that  ever  lived.     Since  I  have 
had  the   ufe  of  my  reafon,    I  have 
found  in  her  a  friend,  and  a  friend  fo 
intimate,  that  if  my  heart  and   her 
virtues  had  not  continually  recalled  to 
my  mind   the  refpeft  which  I  owed 
her,  her  familiarity  would  have  made 
me  forget  it.     She  always  difguifed 
her  inftruclions  under  an  air  of  mer- 
riment; and  what  inftructions,  my  dear 
Lucy!  thofs  of  wifdom  itfelf.     With 
what  ftrokes  was  this  world,  in  which 
I  was  to  live,  painted  to  my  aftonifhed 
eyes !   What  charms  did  (he  give  to  the 
pure  and  modeft  manners,  of  which  (he 
was  a  living   example!    Ah,  tinder 
her  enchanting  pencil  all  the  Virtues 
became  Graces!'    Thus  did  this  ami- 
able daughter,  fpeaking  of  her  mother, 
continually  mingle  with  the  moft  tender 
regret  the  moft  touching  eulogies  j  but 
her  underftanding  and  her  foul  praifed 
ftill  more  worthily  the  perfon  who  had 
formed  them.     If  any  one  about  her 
wanted  thofe  comforts  which  affluence 
bellows,  Angelica  deprived  herfelf  of 
them   with  joy;  the  facrifice  coft   her 
only  the  trouble  of  concealing  tliem, 
and  the  want  of  obliging  was  the  only 
want  fhe  knew.     «  Do  you  think  like 
me?'    faid    me  fometimes   to  Lucyj 
being  more  happy  than  our  compa- 
nions, that  inequality   mortifies  me, 
and  I  b!u(h  for  fortune,  who  has  dif- 
tributed  her  gifts  fo  ill.     If  anything 
makes  the  unhappy  amends,  it  is  that 
they  are  pitied  and  beloved}  whereas 
to  us,  whom  they  might  envy,  they 
make  it  a  favour  if  they  do  not  hate 
us.     We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very 
attentive  to  make  our  companions  for- 
get, by  beneficence  and  modefty,  this 
dangerous  advantage  which  we  have 
over  them.* 

jLucy,  c.h  armed  with  the  difpofitfon 
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of  Angelica,  could  have  wifhed  to  at- 
tach  herfelf  to  her  by  all  the  bands  of 
affeftion.     *  My  dear  friend,'  faid  me 
to  her  one  day,  *  we  touch,  pei  hap?,  on 
the  moment  when  we  may  be  iepa- 
rated  for  ever:  this   reflexion  is  the 
fole  unhappiuefs  of  my  life;  but  I 
have  one,  'fyou  did  but  approve  of 
it-          I  want  to  (hew  you  my  bro- 
ther; he  is  beautiful   as  the   day,  a 
very  picture,  and  well  accompli/lied.* 
*•-*  He  is  very  young,1  faid  Angelica, 
and  very  much  in  the  world  for  his 
age!   I  am  afraid   your  mother  has 
been  too  fond  of  him.1 
Volny  being  come  to  fee  Lucy,  me 
prevailed  upon  her  friend  to  accompany 
her  to  the  parlour.     *  Ah,  my  filter, 
•  what  charms!1  cried  (he  young  cox- 
comb.     *  Never  was  fo  much  beauty  : 
what  features,  what  a  figure,  what 
eyes!     You  in  a  convent,  Mademoi- 
le'.le!     It  is  robbery,  treaibn!" — '  I 
forefaw,'  faid  Lucy,  « that  you  would 
be  transported)  and  yet  her  foul  is  a 
thoufand    timts    more  beautiful.' — 
Silter,  me  has  the  look  of  the  Mar- 
chionefs  of  Alcine,  whom  I  handed 
yefterday  eutof  the  opera.     They  cry 
up  the  figure  of  the  Countefsof  Fla- 
vell,  whom   I  am  to  fup  with  this 
evening;  but  there  is  no  comparifon 
between  her  perfon  and  this  lady's  ; 
and  though  I  am  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  young  Madam  De  Blanes,  who 
pafles  for  the  beauty  of  the  day,  I 
will  lay  a  thoufand  to  one  that  your 
friend  will  eclipfe  her  when  flie  comes 
out  into  the  world.* 
.While  Volny  fpoke  thus,  Angelica 
viewed  him  with  eyes  of  pity.     <  Sir,* 
faid  me  to  him,    '  you  can   have  rto 
c'oubt  but  your  praifes  are  iniults: 
for,   know,    that  the  firft  fentiment 
that  a  virtuous  woman  ought  to  in- 
fpire,  is  the  fear  of  wounding  her 
modefty,  and  that  it  is  not  permitted 
to  praife  without  referve,  any  but  per- 
ions   without   fhame.' — *  There   are 
tranfports  of  furprize  which  we  can- 
not mailer,'  replied  Volny,   a  little 
confufed.    *  When  refpeft  accompanies 
them,  It  prevents  them  from  break- 
ing out.     But  I  fee  that  I  afflict  my 
friend  in  appearing  offended  with  your 
addrefs  to  me:  I  will  confoleher,  and 
put  you  at  your  eafe.     Beautiful  or 
not,  I  am  fo  little  vain  of  an  endow- 
ment with  which  we  are  often  very 
contemptible,  that  I  §iveyou  leaje  to 


fay  whatever  you  pleafe  before  mef 
I  will  not  have  the  vanity  to  blufh  at 
your  praifes.1 — «  One  muft  be  well 
accuftomed,'  faid  Volny,  *  to  be  beau- 
tiful, and  greatly  fuperior  to  that  ad- 
vantage, to  fpeak  of  it  with  fo  much, 
negligence.  As  forme,  I  cannot  per- 
fuade  myfelf  that  beauty  is  fo  con- 
temptible;  but  fmce  you  take  the  ho- 
mages that  are  paid  it  fo  ill,  we  muft 
adore  it  in  lilence.'     From  that  mo- 
ment he  talked  of  nothing  but  himfelf, 
his  horfes,  his  friends,  his  fuppers,  and 
his  intrigues.     Lucy,  who  had  her  eyes 
on  Angelica,  faw  with  grief  that  all  this 
prejudiced  Volny  in  her  opinion. 

'  It  is  pity,'  laid  Angelica,  when  he 
was  withdrawn,  *  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
they  have  fpoiled  him  fo  early!'— 
Confefs,  however,'  faid  Lucy,  *  that 
he  is  made  up  of  graces.' — *  And 
of  follies,  my  dear  friend.' — '  He  will 
corre6l  them.' — '  No,  for  that  abfur- 
dity  fucceeds  at  his  age,  and  we  are 
never  difpofed  to  correct  ouifelves  of 
a  fault  which  pleafes.'— <  But  he  has 
feen  you,  he  will  love  you;  and  if  he 
loves  you,  he  will  become  wife.'— • 
You  do  not  doubt  that  I  wifh  it;  but 
I  am  far  from  hoping  it.' 
Volny  did  not  doubt  that  he  had 
nadea  compleat  conquer}.  '  My  fitter 
was  right,'  faid  he,  '  her  friend  is 
handfome!  a  little  fmgular;  but  her 
difpofition  is  only  the  more  lively  for 
it.  The  only  thing  wanting  in  her  is 
birth:  my  mother  will  have  me  mar- 
ry fome  young  woman  of  quality. 
Let  us  vifit  her,  however;  this  girl 
refembles  nothing  that  we  have  in  the 
great  world,  and  (lie  has  at  lead  fuf- 
ficient  charms  to  amufe  one.' 
He  went,  therefore,  to  fee  his  fifter 
again,  and  with  her  he  again  faw  An- 
gelica. *  What  have  I  done  to  you,* 
faid  he  to  Lucy,  «  that  you  have  dif- 
turbed  my  repofe  ?  I  was  fo  eafy ! 
I  amufed'myfelf  fo  cleverly  before  I 
faw  your  dangerous  friend!— Ah,  Ma- 
demoifelle,  how  infipid  is  the  world, 
and  it's  amufements,  how  cold  to  a 
heart  taken  up  with  you!  Who  would 
have  told  me  that  I  mould  have  been 
jealous  of  my  filter?  Mixed  with  the 
moft  brilliant  company,  folicited  by 
all  the  pleafures,  who  could  believe 
it?  Yes,  I  wifh  to  be  in  herplace; 
me  fees  you  continually,  tells  you  that 
me  loves  you,  and  hears  you  fay  that 
you  love  her.'— •*  You  have  reafon  to 
«  envy 
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c  envy  my  happinefs ;  but,  Volny,  if 

*  you  pleafed,  yours  would  be  ftill  more 
«  deferving  of  envy.'    At  thefe  words 
Angelica  blufhed.     «  O  Heaven,  fifter! 

*  what  do  I  hear?' — *  I  have  faid  too 

*  much.*— 'No,  my  dear  Lucy:  in  vir- 

*  tuous  fentiments  there  is  nothing  to 

*  be  concealed.-— Your  fifter  wifhes  that 
4  Heaven  may  have  deftined  us  for  each 

*  other,  and  I  cannot  but  be  obliged 

*  to  her.     Nay,  more;  I  flatter  myfelf 
'  with  being  born  to  make  a  good  man 

*  happy,  and  you  might  be  fuch  a  man 

*  as  my  hufband  ought  to  be :  you  need 

*  only  referable  your  filter.'—'  If  that 

*  be  all,  I  am  happy;  for  they  flatter 

*  me  that  I  am  very  like  her.'—'  True, 
f  they  flatter  you;  but  I,  who  never 

*  flatter,  aflure  you  it  is  no  fuch  thing. 

*  My  Lucy  is  not  vain  either  of  the 
'  graces  of  her  underftanding,  or  her 
'  figure/—'  Ah !  I  proteft,  now,  that 

*  nobody  in  the  world  is  lefs  vain  than 
'  I  j  and  if  I  have  merit,  I  know  nothing 

*  of  it/— *  Nothing  is  more  fimple  than 
'  Lucy's  manners;  fhe  is  Nature  itfelf 

*  in  all  her  candour.     See,  if  in  her 
'  behaviour,  her  language,  her  gefture, 
'  there  is  any  thing  affected,  any  thing 

*  ftudied/— '  She  is  like  me:  for  the 
«  fake  of  avoiding  affectation,  I  often 
'  fall  into  negligence;  I  am  told  of  it 
f  every  day/—'  Lucy  makes  no  pre- 

*  tenfions  to  any  thing:  wholly  taken 
'  up  with  the  recommendation  of  others, 
c  herfelf  is  the  only  perfon  flie  forgets.* 
— * And  I,  whatever  talents  Nature  may 

*  have  given  me,   do  they  fee  me  vain 

*  of  them,  or  prefume  upon  them  ?  All 
'  the  world  fays,  that  I  excel  in  every 

*  circumftance  of  the  agreeable;  I  alone 

*  never  mention  it.     Ah!  if  it  be  mo- 

*  defty  and  fimplicity  which  you  love  in 

*  my  fifter,  I  am  very  fure  that  you  will 

*  love  me :  thefe  are  my  favourite  vir- 

*  tues/—' Would  they  were!' faid  An- 
gelica. '  However,  if  you  have  any  de- 

*  fign  of  ever  pleafing  me,  I  advife  you 

*  to  examine  youtfelf  more  clofely/ 

«  You  have  given  him,'   faid  Lucy, 
'  a  leflbn  which  he  will  not  forget/— 

*  No;    for  he  has   forgot  it  already/ 
Angelica  was  in  the  right.   All  that  he 
had  drawn  from  their  converfation  was, 
that  fhe  liked  him,  and  that  fhe  would 
be  very  glad  to  be  his  wife.     '  With 
«  what  franknefs,'   faid  he,    *  did  flie 

*  make  the  declaration  to  me  !    How 
'  well  that  candour  becomes  beauty!' 
Whether  vanity  or  paffion,  he  was  real- 


Jy  moved  by  it;  but  thit  growing  paf- 
fion, if  it  was  one,  had  no  effect  upon 
his  manners.  Intoxicated  with  the  in- 
cenfeof  his  flatterers,  agreeably  deceiv- 
ed by  a  young  enchantrefs,  he  forgot 
that  they  fold  him  the  pains  which  they 
took  to  pleafe  him;  and  his  vanity,  ca- 
refled  by  the  Pleafures,  fmiled  carelefsly 
upon  them.  This  voluptuous  foftnefa 
is  the  mod  fatal  languor  into  which  a 
young  man  can  be  plunged.  Every 
thing,  except  that,  is  painful  to  him ; 
the  lighted  duties  are  fatiguing;  deco- 
rums the  leaft  auftere,  dull  and  trou- 
blefome;  he  is  not  at  his  eafe,  but  in 
that  ftate  of  indolence  and  liberty, 
where  every  thing  obeys  him,  nothing 
conftrains  him. 

Sometimes  the  image  of  Angelica  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  him  like  a  dream.  '  She 
'  is  charming,' faid  he;  'butwhatmall 
'  I  do  with  her?  Nothing  is  more  in- 
'  convenient  than  a  delicate  and  faithful 
'  wife  to  a  hufband  who  is  not  fo.  My 
'  father  would  expect  that  I  mould  live 
'  only  for  my  wife.  There  would  be 

*  love,  jealoufy,  reproaches,  tears;  hor- 

*  rible!  However,  I  will  fee  her  again.* 

Lucy  came  alone  this  time.  '  Well, 
'  how  does  (he  like  me  ?'— '  A  great 
'  deal  too  well.'  —  *  I  thought  fo.* 
— '  Too  well  as  to  figure.  That  ad  van* 
'  tage  makes  you  neglect,  flic  fays,  more 
4  amiable  qualities,  which  you  would 

*  ftand  in  need  of  without  it.'—*  This 
'  Angelica  of  yours  moralizes  a  little, 
'  and  it  is  pity.     Tell  her  that  nothing 

*  is  more  dull,  and  that  fo  pretty  a 
'  mouth  as  her's  is  not  made  to  talk 

*  reafon.'— *  It  is  not  fhe,'  faid  Lucy 5 

*  it  is  you  whom  I  would  correct.'— 
'  And  of  what,  pray;  of  loving  pleafure, 
'  and  every  thing  that  infpires  it?'— 

*  Pleafure!  is  there  one  more  pure  than 
'  that  of  poflefling  the  heart  of  a  virtu- 
'  ous  and  beautiful  woman;  of  loving, 
«  and  of  being  loved  ?     I  believe  that 
'  you  are  affectionate.     Angelica  has 
'  fenfibility;  everything  that  belongs 

*  to  me  is  dear  to  her,  but——*     '  But 
«  flie  is  very  difficult,  and  what  is  it  fhe 
'  requires?'—'  Morals.'—*  Morals  at 
'  my  age !  and  who  has  told  her  that 
'  I  have  none?'—'  I  don't  know;  but 
«  flie  has  conceived  a  prejudice  againft 
'  you  that  grieves  me.'—*  Ah,  I  wilfr 
«  bring  her  to  herfelf  again.  Bring  her 
'  to  me,  fifter!  bring  her  to  me  the  firit 
'  time  I  come  to  fee  you.     It  is  to  no 

*  purpoie  that  men  are  difcreet,'  laid  he, 
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as  he  was  going  away;  '  women  can- 
not be  Client;. and  with  whatever  care 
I  conceal    my   intrigues,  ,the  Cecret 
will  out.     But  what  hurt  does  that  do 
me?     If  Angelica  will  have  a  huC- 
band  who  has  always  been  chafte,  ftie 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  marry  a  Cool 
or  a  child.  Am  I  obliged  to  be  faith 
Cul  to  a  wife  that  is  to  be?  Oh!   I 
will  make  her  fee  the  folly  of  her  no- 
tions/    She  appeared,  and  he  was 
liimfelf  very  much  humbled,  very  much 
confounded,  when  he  heard  her  fpeak 
with  the  eloquence  of  virtue  and  reafon 
on  the  fhame  and  danger  of  vice.  'Can 
*  you  think,  Sir,'  laid  flie  to  him,  after 
having  let  him  treat  as  (lightly  as  he 
pleafed  the  principles  of  good  morals; 
can  you  think,  without  blufhing,  on 
the  union  of  a  pure  and  chafte  Coul 
with  one  tarnifhed  and  profaned  by 
the  moft  unworthy  of  all  inclinations  ? 
Of  what  value  in  your  eyes  would  a 
heart  be,  debafed  by  the  vices  of  which 
you  are  vain  ?  and  do  you  think  us 
lefs  fendblethan  yourfelf  to  the  charms 
of  virtue,  modetty,    and  innocence? 
You  have  given  yourfelf  a  difpenfation 
from  thole  laws  which  you  have  im- 
pofed  upon  us; but  Nature  and  Rear 
Con  are  more  equitable  than  you.  For 
me,   I  will  never  believe  that  a  man 
can  dare  to  love  me  while  he  loves 
things  that  are  Ccandalous ;  and  if  he 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  me  before  knowing  me,  it  is 
by  the  pains  he  fliafl  take  to  wipe  a- 
way  that  blemifh  that  I  (hall  fee  whe- 
ther I  ought   to  forget  ir.'     Volny 
wnted  to  make  her  underftand,  that 
by  changing  condition  we  changed  our 
conduct;  that  love,  virtue,  beauty,  had 
numberlefs  rights  over  a  foulj  and  that 
the    frivolous  and   tranfient  pleafures 
which  had  before  occupied  that  indolent 
foul,  would  difappear  before  an  object 
more  dear,  and  more  worthy  to  poflefs 
it.     '  Have  you  faith,  Sir,*  faid  me, 
in  thefe  Cudden  revolutions :  do  you 
know  that  they  fuppofe  a  foul  natu- 
rally delicate  and  noble  ?  that  there 
are  very  few  of  this  temper;  and  that 
it  is  not  a  good  prefage  of  the  change 
which  you  promife,  to  wait,  in  the 
very  bofom  of  vice,  the  moment  of 
becoming  virtuous  all  on  a  Cudden?' 
Volny,  Turprized  and  confounded  at 
this  ferious  language,  contented  himfelf 
with  telling  her,  that  in  all  this  he  flat- 


tered himCelf  there  was  nothing  period 
nal.  '  Pardon  me!'  faid  Angelica.  *  | 
have  heard  much  talk  of  you;  I  ant 
befides  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  way  of  life  of  the  young  men  of 
fafhion:  you  are  rich,  of  very  exten- 
five  acquaintance;  and,  unlefs  by  a 
kind  of  prodigy,  you  mutt  be  more 
irregular  than  Another.  But  the  opi- 
nion which  I  have  of  you  ought  not 
to  difcourage  you.  You  think  you 
love  me;  Iwifli  it:  that  perhaps  will 
give  you  refolution  and  force  to  be- 
come a  valuable  man.  You  have  a 
fine  example;  a  father  who,  without 
all  the  accomplimments  which  you  are 
fet  off  with,  has  acquired,  by  talents 
ufeful  to  his  country  and  himfelf,  the 
higheft  reputation.  There,  now,  is 
what  I  call  an  uncommon  man;  and 
when  you  (hall  become  worthy  o£ 
him,  I  lhall  be  proud  of  being  wor- 
thy of  you.' 

This  difcourfe  had  thrown  Volny 
into  ferious  reflections;  but  his  friends 
came  to  draw  him  out  of  them.  He  was 
expelled  at  a  delicious  Cupper,  at  which 
Fatime,  Doris,  and  Chloe,  were  to  aflift. 
Their  merriment  was  lively  and  bril- 
liant, and  if  Volny's  heart  did  not  give. 
itCelf  up  to  it,  at  leaft  his  fenfes  did. 

We  may  eafily  judge,  that  in  this  po- 
lite circle  a  ferious  engagement  panned} 
for  the  higheft  extravagance.     '  When 
'  a  perfon's  fortune  is  concerned,'  faidj 
they,  *  it  is  time  enough,  we  reColve  on 
it;  but  can  a  young  man,  born  to  a 
great  fortune;  can  fuch  a  one  befool 
enough,  or  mad  enough,  to  forge  him- 
felf a  chain?  If  he  does  not  love  his 
wife,  me  is  a  burden  which  he  wan- 
tonly imp  Ces  upon  himfelf ;  and  if 
he  loves  her,  what  a  Cad  method  of 
pleafing  himCelf  is  that  of  being  her 
hufband  ?    Is  there  in  all  the  world  a 
more  ridiculous  creature  than  a  lov- 
ing hufband?  Suppofe,  alCo,  that  this 
mould  Cucceed,  what  then?r  They  are 
pleaCed  for  fix  months,  to  be  dull  alt 
their  lives.     Ah,  my  dear  Volny  !  no 
marriage:  you  would  bealo'ft  man.  If 
you  have  a  fancy  for  any  honeft  girl, 
wait  till  another  marries  her;    they 
always  come  round  to  us  fooner  or 
later,  and  you  will  be  happy  in  your 
turn.'     Would  one  believe  that  this 
unthinking  young  man  thought  theCe 
reflexions  very  wife.     '  And  yet  only 
'  lee,'  faid  he,  'what  empire  virtue  and 
«  beauty 
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*  beauty  have  over  a  foul,  fmce  they 

•  make  it  forget  the  care  of  it's  repofe, 
'  and  the  value  of  it's  liberty.' 

He  would  fain  not  have  feen  Ange- 
lica again;  but  he  was  not  well  with 
himfelf,  when  he  had  pafled  a  few  days 
without  feeing  her.  Such,  neverthelefs, 
is  the  attraction  of  libertinifm,  that  on 
quitting  that  adorable  young  lady,  pe- 
netrated, ravimed,  enchanted,  with  her 
wifdom  and  her  charms,  he  plunged 
himfelf  again  into  the  difllpations,  of 
which  (he  had  made  him  afhamed. 

It  is  poffible,  that  it  can  be  a  happi- 
nefs  to  a  fon  to  lofe  his  mother.    Volny, 
at  the  death  of  his,  thought  he  faw  the 
iburce  of  all  his  foolim  expences  dried 
up;  but  it  did  not  even  come  into  his 
head   to  renounce  thofe  things  which 
had  engaged  him  in  them;  and  the  only 
care  with  which  he  was  taken  up,  was 
to  fupply  the  means  which  he  had  loft 
tp  fupport  them .  Being  the  only  fon  of  fo 
rich  a  father,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  rich 
in  his  turnj  and  a  young  man  finds  at 
Paris  a  pernicious  facility  of  anticipat- 
ing his  fortune.  Timantes,  now  on  his 
decline,  wanted  to  repofe  himfelf  from 
his  long  fatigues,  and  to  engage  his  fon 
to  take  his  place.    '  Sir/  faid  the  young 
man  to  him,  *  I  do  not  think  myfelf 
born  for  that.'— f Well,  my  fon,  would 
you  rather  take  the  profeflion  of  arm  s  ? ' 
•— c  My  inclination  is  not  that  way,  and 
my  birth  does  not  oblige  me  to  it.'— 
The  law,  without  doubt,  pleafes  you 
better?' — '  Oh,  not  at  all!  I  have  an 
invincible  averfion  for  the  law.'— • 
What  will  you  be,  then?'— {  My  mo- 
ther had  views  of  an  office  which  con- 
fers nobility,  which  requires  no  duty, 
and  might  be  difcharged  at  Paris.'— 
I  underftand  you,  my  fon;   I  will 
think  of  it;    an   excellent  vocation! 
Oh,  I  fee!' faid  the  good  man  in  him- 
elf,  *  that  you  would  live  an  idle  life; 
but  I  will  hinder  you  if  I  can.     An 
office  which  confers  nobility,  and  re- 
quires noduty!  very  convenient.  And 
why  mould  I  ftill  wear  myfelf  out  with 
labour  and  inquietude  ?  Let  me  repofe, 
let  me  have  no  other  care  than  that 
which  I  have  taken  up  rather  too  late, 
the  care  of  obferving  the  conduct  of 
a  fon  who  promifes  me  nothing  but 
forrow;  for  he  who  loves  idienefs,. 
loves   the  vices  of  which  idienefs  is 
the  mother.' 

But  what  was  the  affliction  of  Ti- 
inantes,  when  he  learned  that  his  fon, 


intoxicated  with  pride,  and  plunged 
in  libertinifm,  gave  into  all  kinds  of 
irregularities;  that  he  had  mittreflesand 
flatterers;  that  he  gave  (hews  and  en- 
tertainments, and  that  he  played  at  a 
rate  fufficient  to  ruin  him.  *  It  is  my 
<  fault,'  faid  Timantes,  «  and  I  mult 

*  repair  it;  but  how?  The  habit  is  con- 
«  trailed:  the  relifli  for  vice  has  made 
«  great  progrefs.     Shall  I  conftrain  this 
'  young  man?  He  will  efcape  me.  Shall 
'  I  difavow  his  expences  and  debts  ? 
'  That  would  be  dishonouring  myfelf  | 
'  it  would  be  extinguishing  in  his  abaf- 
'  ed  foul  the  very  feeds  of  honefty.  To 
(  fluit  him  up  is  ftill  worfe:  thank <Hea- 
'  ven!  he  is  not  come  to  that  pafs,  as  to 
'  merit  that  the  laws  (hould  deprive  him 
c  of  the  natural  right  of  freedom;  and 
'  there  are  none  but  unnatural  parents 

*  who  would  be  feverer  towards  their 
'  children  than  the  laws.     In  the  mean 
'  time  he  is  running  on  to  his  ruin; 
'  what  (hall  I  do  to  draw  him  from  the 
'  precipice  on  which  I  fee  him  ?  Let  us 
'  go  back  to  the  fource  of  the  evil.  My 
'  riches  have  turned  his  head;  born  of 
«  a  father  without  fortune,  he  had  been 
'  like  another,  modeft,  laborious,  and 
'  prudent:  the  remedy  is  eafy,  and  my 
'  courfe  is  taken.1 

Timantes  began  from  that  time  to  fet- 
tle his  wealth  in  fueh  a  manner  as  that 
it  fliould  be  detached,  independent,  and 
free.     Excepting  his  eftate  of  Volny, 
and  his  town-houfe,  his  fortune  was  all 
in  his  porte-folio,  and  he  took  care  to 
adjuft  matters  with  all  his  correfpon- 
dents.     Things  being  thus  difpofed,  he 
returns  home  one  day  in  confternation. 
His  fon  and  his  friends,  who  waited  his 
coming  to  feat  themfelves  at  table,  were 
ftruck  with  his  dejection.  One  of  them 
could  not  refrain  from  afking  him  the 
caufe.     '  You  (hall  know  it,*  faid  he  ; 
«  let  us  make  a  little  hafte,  if  you  pleafe, 
'  to  dine;  I  am  taken  up  with  ferious 
'  affairs.'     They  dined  in  profound  fi- 
lence;  and  Timantes,  at  their  getting  up 
from  table,  having  taken  leave  of  his 
gueits,  (hut  himfelf  up  with  his  fon, 
Volny,'  faid  he  to  him,  <  I  have  bad 
news  to  tell  you,  but  you  muft  fup- 
port your  misfortune  with  courage. 
My  child,  I  am  ruined!  Two-thirds 
of  my  fortune  are  juft  taken  on  board 
two  veflels;  and  the  difhonefty  of  a 
perfon  whom  I  trufted  has  deprived 
me  of  half  the  reft.     The  deiire  of 
leaving  you  alargefortunehasundone 
X  *  «  mq 
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•  me;  happily,  I  owe  but  little,  and  out 

•  of  the  remains  of  my  fortune  I  (hall 
«  lave  my  eftate  of  Volny,  which   is 

•  worth  twenty  thoufand  livres  a  year: 
«  on  that  we  (hall  be  able  to  live.     It  is 

•  a  terrible  blow,  but  you  are  yoong, 
'  and  you  may  rife  under  it.  I  have  not 

•  rendered  myfelf  unworthy  the  confi- 
'  denceofmy  correfpondents;  my  name 

•  will  perhaps  ftill  retain  fome  credit  in 

•  Europe;  but  I  am  too  old  to  begin 

•  anew,  and  you  murt  repair  the  mif- 
«  fortunes  of  your  father.     I  fet  out  in 
«  greater  difficulties  than  you  will  do; 

•  and  with  probity,  labour,  and  my  in- 
'  ftruclions,  it  is  eafy  for  you  to  go  far- 
«  tlrer  than  I  have  done/ 

Thefituation  of  a  traveller,  atwhofe 
feet  the  thunder  has  juft  fallen,  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  that  of  Volny.  '  What, 
«  my  father,  ruined  without  refourcel' 
— '  You,  my  fon,  are  the  only  refource 
«  left  me,  and  I  have  no  longer  any  hope 

•  but  in  you.     Go,  confult  yourfeff, 

•  and  leave  me  to  take  the  meafures 

•  fuitable  to  our  misfortune/ 

The  news  was  foon  made  publick. 
The  houfe  at  Parrs  was  letj  the  equi- 
pages fold ;  a  plain  coach,  a  decent 
lodging,  a  frugal  table,  a  family  of  fer* 
vams  fuitable  to  the  neceflities  of  a  pru- 
dent way  of  livingj  every  thing  pro- 
claimed this  reverfe  of  fortune,  and  it 
is  unneceftary  to  fay  that  the  number 
of  Timantes's  friends  diminiihed  confi- 
lierahiy. 

Thofe  of  Volny  were  touched  with 
his  accident.  '  What  is  the  matter?' 
iaid  one;  <  they  tell  me  your  father  is 
ruined!'—*  It  is  too  true."— «  What 
a  folly!  You  have  your  little  box, 
then,  no  longer?' — '  Alas!  no/— 
I  am  very  forry  for  it;  I  reckoned  to 
have  gone  there  to  (upper  to-morrow/ 
Another  accofted  him,  and  laid,  *  Tell 
me  a  little  how  this  is;  yo ui  fortune  is 
entirely  ruined?' — '  It  is  at  leaft  re- 
duced to  a  very  final  1  matter.'—'  You 
have  a  very  filly  father  of  your  own! 
Why  the  devil  did  he  meddle?  you 
would  have  teen  ruined  yourfelf 
well  enough  without  him/—*  I  am 
quite  ditfra&ed,1  laid  a  third;  f  they 
tell  me  that  you  have  fold  your  fine 
bories?' — *  Alas!  yes/— f  If  I  had 
known  it,  I  would  have  bought  them. 
What  a  fellow  you  are!  you  never 
think  of  your  friends/— '  I  was  taken 
up  with  moreferious  affairs/— « With 
your  little  miltrels,  was  not  it?  Yuu 


;,    Adieu,  Volny1/  and  all  the  reft 


'  will  have  her  no  longer  on  your  own 

*  account;  but  you  will  always  be  good 

*  friends:  take  comfort,  I  know  flic 

*  loves  you;    (he  will  behave   well/ 
Some  of  them  faid  to  him  as  they  went 
along, 

ftmnned  him. 

As  to  his  miftrefs,  whom  he  had  en- 
riched, (he  was  fo  afflifted  that  (he  had 
not  the  courage  to  fee  him  again.  '  Spare 
me/  writ  (he  to  him ;  '  you  know  my 
feniibillty;  the  fight  of  you  would 
make  too  grievous  an  impreflion  on, 
me:  I  find  myfelf  unable  to  fupport 
it/  It  way  then,  his  foul  pierced  both 
by  the  cold  flights  of  his  friends,  and 
the  unworthy  defertion  of  his  miftrefs, 
that  Volny,  for  the  firft  time,  faw  the  veil 
fall  which  he  had  over  his  eyes.  'Where 
'  have  I  been  ?'  faid  he;  «  what  have  I 
'  done  ?  how  was  I  going  to  fpend  my 
«  life?  AM  what  reproaches  have  I  not 

*  merited;  what  wrongs  have  I  not  to 

*  repair?  Let  me  go  and  fee  my  fifter/ 
added  he;  for  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
fay,  «  Let  me  go  and  fee  Angelica/ 

Lucy  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
news  which  her  father  had  juft  told  her. 
It  is  not  for  myfelf/  faid  (he;  *  I  am 
content;  and  to  be  happy  far  from  the 
world,  but  little  is  neceflary;  but 
you,  my  father,  but  Volny!'— •'  What 
would  you  have,  daughter?  I  was  not 
born  in  the  opulence  wherein  I  have 
feen  myfelf.  If  my  fon  is  prudent,  he 
will  ftill  have  riches  enough;  if  not, 
he  will  have  too  much/  Lucy's  grief 
edoubled  on  feeing  her  brother.  *  I 
have  not  the  courage  to  confole  you,* 
faid  (he;  '  but  I  go  to  call  to  my  aflift- 
anee  our  wife  and  affectionate  Ange- 
lica/—' Oh!  no,  fifter;  I  have  hot 
delerved  her  interefting  herfelf  in  my 
forrow!  when  I  might  have  done  her 
honour  by  facrifices,  it  was  then  that 
I  (hould  have  rendered  myfelf  worthy 
of  her  efteem  and  pity:  now,  that  every 
one  abandons  me,  my  return,  though 
humiliating  to  me,  has  nothing  flatter- 
ing in  it  for  her/  While  he  was  (peak- 
ing thus,  Angelica  came  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, and  with  the  moft  touching  air 
teltified  to  him  all  her  fenfibility  for  his 
Jofs.  '  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for 
your  father,'  added  (he;  '  it  is  fo  too 
for  this  dear  girl;  but  it  is  perhaps  a 
happinefs  for  you.  It  would  be  cruel 
to  afflift  you  by  reproaches,  when  we 
owe  you  confutations;  but  you  may 
draw  from  the  loiiof  your  wealth  Wef- 
*  fing» 
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*  lings  more  valuable  than  that  wealth 
4  itfelf.'— 'labufeditj  Heaven  punifhes 
4  me  for  it,  but  punifhes  me  too  cruelly 

*  in  depriving  me  of  the  hope  of  being 
'  hers  whom  I  love.     I  was  young \ 
9  and  I  dare  believe  that,  without  this 
4  defperate  leflbn,  time,  love,  and  rea- 
'  fon,  would  haye  rendered  me  lefs  un- 
4  worthy  of  you/—*  I  fee  you  dejeft- 
'  ed,*  faid  fhe  to  him  j  *  it  is  no  longer 
'  from  prefumption,  it  is  from  defpon- 

*  dency  that  wemuft  preferve  you,  and 
4  what  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
'  confefs  to  you  in  profperity,  you  Hand 
4  inneedofknowinginadverfity.  Whe- 

*  ther  it  was  not  poffiblefor  me  to  think 

*  ill  of  the  brother  of  my  friend,  or 

*  whether  it  was  that  you  yourfelf  had 

*  infpired  me  with    that  prepofleflion 

*  which   does  not  IJften  to  reafon,    I 
4  thought  I  difcerned  in  you,  arnrdft  all 
'  the  errors  and  vices  of  your  age,  a  dif- 
«  pofition    at  bottom  naturally  good. 

*  Happily  your  paft  errors  have  nothing 
4  fhameful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world :  the 

*  path  of  honour  and  virtue  is  open  to 

*  you,  and  it  is  more  eafy  for  you  than 
«  ever  to  become  fuch  as  I  wifh.  As  to 

*  fortune,  the  reverfe  which  you  have 
4  experienced  is  overwhelming.    Ifhall 

*  not  make  you  apanegyrick  upon  me- 

*  diocrity:  when  we  have  known  our- 
4  felves  rich,  it  is  humiliating,  it  is  hard, 
4  to  ceafe  to  be  foj  but  the  evil  is  not 

*  without  remedy.     Conform  yourfelf 

*  to  your  prefent  fituation;  emerge  out 
4  of  that  indolent  foftnefs  in  which  you 

*  have  been  plunged  j  let  the  love  of  ia- 

*  bour  take  place  of  the  tafte  for  diflipa- 

*  tionj  do  all  that  depends  on  yourfelf, 

*  if  you  love  me,  in  order  tore-  eJkblifti 

*  between  us  that  equality  of  fortune 
'  required  in  marriage.      My  father, 

*  who  loves  me,  and  who  would  not 

*  have  me  unhappy,  will  allow  me,  I 

*  hope,  the  liberty  of  waiting  for  you. 

*  If  in  fix  years  your  fortune  is  re-efta- 

*  blifhed,  or  on  the  point  of  being  re- 

*  eftablifhed,  all  the  obftacles  will  be 
4  fmoothed;  if,  with  prudence,  frugali- 

*  ty,  and  labour,  you  have  the  misfor- 
4  tune  not  tofucceed,  I  require  then  of 

*  you,  in  the  room  of  all  riches,  only  to 
'  have  confideration  of  your  condition. 

*  I  am  an  only  daughter,  very  rich  my- 
«  felfj  I  will  caft  myfelf  at  my  father's 
4  feet,  and  obtain  his  permiflion  to  in- 

*  demnify  a  valuable  man  for  the  in- 
4  jultice  of  Fortune.*     Lucy  could  no 
longer  refrain  from  embracing  Angeli- 


ca.    '  Ah,  how  juftly  art  thou  named!* 
faid  fhe  to  her;  « there  is  nothing  but  a 

*  heavenly  fpirit  that  could  be  capable 

*  of  fo  much  virtue/     Volny,  on  hrs 
fide,  in  the  tendernefs  and  refpecl  with 
which  he  was  feized,  applied  his  mouth, 
as  he  threw  himfelf  down,  on  the  bar  of 
the  grate  which  Angelica's  hand  had 
touched.     *  Mademoifelle,'  faid  he  to> 
her,  *  you  render  my  misfortune  dear 

to  rnej  and  I  am  going  to  employ  my 
whole  life  to  merit,  if  it  be  poffible, 
the  favours  with  which  you  overwhelm 
me.     Permit  me  to  come  often,  to 
derive  from  yod  the  courage,  the  pru- 
dence, and  the  virtue,  which  I  have 
need  of  in  order  to  deferve  you.* 
He  retired,  not  fuch  as  heretofore, 
vain,  and  full  of  himfelfj  but  humbled, 
confounded, athavingfo  little  known  the 
value  of  the  moft  noble  heart  that  Hea- 
ven had  ever  formed.    He  enters  his  fa- 
ther's clofet.  *  Your  for  tune  is  changed,* 
faid  he,  *  but  your  (on  is  dill  more  fo  j 
and  I  hope  that  one  day  you  will  bleis 
Heaven  for  the  reverie  which  reftores 
me  to  my  duty  and  to  myfelf.  Conde- 
fcend  to  inllruft  and  to  direct  me:  di- 
ligent, laborious,  and  docile,  I  am 
going  to  be  th«  fupport  and  confola- 
tion  of  your  old  age,  and  you  may 
difpofeof  me.'  The  good  man,  tranf- 
ported,  diflembled  his  joy,  and  content- 
ed himfelf  with  commending  fuch  good 
difpofmons.  He  presented  his  fon  to  his 
correfpondents,  and  demanded  in  his 
behalf  their  friendship  and  confidence, 
We  pity,  above  all,  unfortunate  perfons 
whom  we  elteemj  and  each  of  them, 
touched    with  the  misfortune  of  this 
gallant  man,  made  it  a  point  to  confole 
him. 

Volny,  who  refumed  the  name  of 
Timantes,  had  but  few  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  his  firft  operations:  his 
dexterity,  which  at  firft  was  purely  His 
father's,  but  which  foon  after  became 
a&ualJy  his  own,  made  his  credit  vhi- 
bly  incteafe.  The  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion, which  his  father  obliged  him  to 
take,  he  paHed  with  Angelica,  and  he 
felt  a  fenfible  pleafuie  in  telling  her  his 
progreis.  Angelica,  who  attributed 
partly  to  herielf  the  wonderful  change 
in  her  lover,  enjoyed  her  own  influence 
with  the  double  i'atisfaftion  of  love  and 
friend/hip.  Lucy  was  in  adoration  ot 
her,  and  cealed  not  to  give  her  thanks 
for  the  happineis  which  flie  had  prs- 
them, 

On? 
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One  day  that  her  father  came  to  fee 
her,  and  teftified  his  fatisfa&ion  at  the 
confolation  which  his    fon  gave  him; 
Do  you  know,1  faid  Lucy,  '  to  whom 
we  are   indebted  for  this   reforma- 
tion ?  to  the  moft  beautiful,  and  moft 
virtuous  perfon  breathing,  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Alcimon,  my  companion 
and  friend.'     She  then  related  to  him 
all  that  had  paffed.     '  You  melt  me,' 
faid  the  good  manj  'I  muft  know  this 
«  charming  girl.'     Angelica  came,  and 
received  the  commendations  of  Timan- 
tes with  a  modefty  which  ftill  heighten- 
ed her  beauty.     '  Sir,'  faid  fhe  to  him, 
I  depend  on  a  father;  but  it  is  true, 
that  if  he  has  the  goodnefs  to  allow  me 
to  difpofe  of  myfelf,  and  that  you  are 
fatisfied  with  your  fon,  I  fhall  take  a 
pride  in  becoming  your  daughter.  My 
friendfhip  for  Lucy  infpired  me  with 
the  firft  defire  of  it;  my  refpecTi  for 
yourfelf  ftill  adds  toil:  your  very  mif- 
fortunes  have  only  made  me  intereft 
myfelf  more  in  every  thing  that  could 
make  you  amends  for  them;  and  if 
the  conduct  of  your  fon  is  fuch  as  you 
wifh,  and  I  defire,  whether  he  be  rich 
or  not,  the  moft  honourable  and  the 
moft  agreeable  ufe  I  can  make  of  my 
fortune,  is  to  fhare  it  with  him.'     At 
this  difcourfe  the  old  man  was  very  near 
letting  his  fecret  efcape  him;    but  he 
had  the  prudence  to  contain  himfelf. 
I  did  not  think,  Madam,'  faid  he, 
that  it  was  poffible  to  increafe,  in  the 
foul  of  a  father,  the  defire  of  feeing 
his  fon  a  wife  and  virtuous  man  ;  but 
you  add  a  new  intereft  to  that  of  pa- 
ternal love:  I  do  not  know  what  Hea- 
ven will  do  with  us;  but  in  all  the  fi- 
tuations  of  life,  and  till  my  laft  breath, 
be  affured  of  my  gratitude!' 
<  That  you  (hould  not  have  confided 
to  me,'  faid  he  on  feeing  his  fon  again, 
the  follies  of  your  youth,  I  ana  but 
little  furprized,  and  I  pardon  you  for 
it;  but  why  conceal  from  me  a  vir- 
tuous inclination  ?  Why  not  confefs 
to  your  father  your  love  for  Angeli- 
ca, the  daxighter  of  my  old  friend?'— 
Alas!1  faid  the  young  man,  «  have 
you  not  misfortunes  enough  of  your 
own,  without  afflicting  you  with  my 
forrows?  And  who  has  revealed  my 
fecret  to  you?1 — *  Your  filter;  Ange- 
lica herfelfr  I  am  charmed  with  her, 
I  am  in  love  with  her,  and  I  wifh  fhe 
was  my  daughter.'—*  Ah,  I  wifh  fo 
too!  but  how  fuperior  is  her  fortune 


'  to  mine!'—'  In  time  you  may  com* 

*  near  it.     Vifit  this  lovely  girl  often.' 
— {  I  vifit  only  her;  and  I  have  no  other 

•  ambition  in  the  world,  than  to  be 
'  worthy  of  her  and  of  you.* 

Timantes  felt  an  inexpreflible  fatis- 
faclion  at  feeing  daily  the  fuccefs  of  the 
trial  which  he  had  put  him  to.     He  had 
the  firmnefs  to  let  him  apply  himfelf  for 
five  whole  years,  without  relaxation, 
to  the  re-eftablifhingof  his  fortune,  de- 
tached from  the  world,  and  dividing  his 
life  between   his  compting-houfe  and 
Angelica's  parlour.     At  length,  feeing 
his  reformation  become  habit,  and  all 
the  old  feeds  of  vice  extirpated,  he  went 
to  vifit  Alcimon.     '  My  old  friend,* 
faid  he,    *  you  have,  they  tell  me,  a 
charming  daughter;  I  come  to  pro- 
pole  for  her  an  agreeable  partner  in 
point  of  condition,  and  advantageous 
in  point  of  fortune.'—*  I  am  obliged 
to  you,'  faid  Alcimonj  '  but  I  tell 
you  beforehand,  that  I  would  have  a 
perfon  of  the  fame  condition  with  my- 
felf, and  who  would  take  a  pride  in 
calling  me  his  father}  I  have  not  la- 
boured all  my  life  to  give  my  daugh- 
ter a  hufband  who  may  be  afhamed  of 
me.* — «  The  perfon  I  propofe,'  faid 
Timantes,  « is  precifely  fuch  a  one  as 
you  like.     He  is  rich,  he  is  honeft, 
he  will  always  refpeft  you.'—*  What 
is  he?'—'  I  cannot  tell  you  but  at  my 
own  houfe,  where  I  invite  you   to 
come  and  renew,  over  a  bottle,    a 
friendship  of  forty  years.     Do  me  the 
favour  to  bring  Angelica  there.  My 
daughter,  who  is  her  companion  in 
the  convent,  fhall  have  the  honour  of 
accompanying  her i  you  mail  both  of 
you  fee  the  young  man  who  demands 
her,*  and  to  put  you  more  at  your 
eafe,  he  fhall  not  know  himfelf  that 
I  have  fpoke  to  you  about  him.'  The 
day  appointed,  Alcimon  and  Timantea 
go  and  fetch  Angelica  and  Lucy;  they 
arrive,  they  prepare  to  fit  down  at  table; 
they  fend  word  to  the  fon,  who,  bufied 
in  his  office,  expefted  nothing  lefs  than 
the  happinefs  which  was  preparing  for 
him.     He  enters;  what  is  his  furprize! 
Angelica  there!  Angelica  with  her  fa- 
ther! What  was  he  to  think,  what  to 
hope,  from  thisunforefeen  rendezvous  I 
Why  had  they  made  a  fecret  of  it  to 
him?     Every  thing  feems  to  proclaim 
his  happinefs  to  him,  but  his  happinefs 
is  not  probable.     In  this  confufion  of 
thoughts  he  Joft  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes* 
A  fudden 
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/V.  fudden  giddinefs  fpread  a  cloud  over 
his  eyes;  he  wanted  to  fpeak,  his  voice 
failed  him,  and  a  low  bow  alone  ex- 
prefled  to  the  father  and  the  daughter 
how  much  he  was  moved  with  the  ho- 
nour his  father  and  he  received.  His 
fifter,  who  came  to  throw  herfelf  into 
his  arms,  gave  him  time  to  recover  from 
his  confufion.  Never  was  embrace  ib 
tender.  He  thought  he  held  in  his  bo- 
fom  Angelica  with  Lucy,  and  he  could 
not  feparate  himfelf  from  her. 

At  table,  Timantes  difplayed  an  ala- 
crity at  which  all  the  company  were 
furprized.  Alcimon,  prepoifefled  with 
the  demand  which  he  had  made  him, 
and  impatient  to  fee  the  young  man 
whom  he  propofed  arrive,  freely  gave 
himfelf  up  to  the  pleafure  of  finding 
himfelf  again  with  his  old  friend  j  he 
had  even  the  kindnefs  to  enter  into  con- 
verfation  with  the  young  Timantes.  « I 
*  fee,'  faid  he  to  him,  *  that  you  are 
the  comfort  of  your  father.  People 
taik  of  your  application  to  bufinefs 
and  your  talents  with  great  commen- 
dations $  and  fuch  is  the  advantage 
of  your  condition,  that  a  fenfible  and 
honeft  man  cannot  fail  of  fuccefs.'— • 
Ah,  my  friend,1  replied  the  old  Ti- 
mantes, *  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  make  one's  fortune,  and  very  little 
to  ruin  it!  What  a  pity  not  to  have 
mine  to  offer  you!  Inftead  of  pro- 
pofing  to  you  a  itranger  as  a  hufband 
to  this  amiable  young  lady,  I  fhould 
have  folicited  that  happinefs  for  my 
fon.'»— *  I  mould  have  preferred  him 
to  every  body  elfe,'  faid  Alcimon.— 
Indeed  l': — «  Aye,  indeed.  But  you 
know  where  one  is  liable  to  have  a 
numerous  family,  there  mould  be 
wherewithal  to  fupport  it.'—'  Jf  it 
depends  only  on  that,'  faid  Timantes, 
the  cafe  is  not  defperate,  and  we  may 
come  to  an  agreement.'  On  faying 
ihefe  words  he  rofe  from  table,  and  re- 
turning the  moment  after,  '  There/  faid 


he,  « fee,  there  is  my  porte-folio:  it  is  yet 
*  pretty  well  furnifhed:'  and  obferving 
Alcimon's  furprize  ; '  know,'  added  he, 
that  my  ruin  is  all  a  fiction.     This 
young  man  hath  been  ipoiled  by  the 
notion  that  he  was  born  rich:  I  knew 
no  better  method  to  reform  him,  tham 
to  make  him  believe  that  I  was  ruined. 
This  feint  has  fucceeded:  he  is  now 
in  a  good  wayj    I  am  even  certain 
that  he  has  no  defire  to  relapfe  again 
into  the  errors  of  his  youth,  and  it  is 
time  to  truft  him.— Yes,  my  fon,  I 
have  all  the  wealth  I  had,  augmented 
by  five  years  favings,  and  the  fruit  of 
your  labour.— It  is  for  him,  there- 
fore,' faid  he  to  his  friend,  '  that  I 
demand  Angelica;  and  if  there  beoc- 
cafion  for  any  new  motive  to  engage 
you  to  grant  her  to  me,  I  will  confefs 
to  you  that  he  has  feen  her  at  the  con- 
vent, that  he  has  conceived  for  her  the 
moil  tender  love,  and  that  this  love  has 
done  more  than  ill  fortune  itfelf  to-? 
wards  attaching  him  to  his  duties.* 
While  Timantes  did  but  found  the  d if- 
pofition  of  Angelica's  father,  /he  her- 
felf, her  friend,  and  her  lover,  had  felt 
only  the  emotion  and  anxiety  of  hope 
and  fear;  but  at  fight  of  the  porte  fo- 
lio, at  the  news  that  Timantes's  ruin 
was  but  a  feint,  at  the  demand  which 
he  made  himfelf  of  Angelica's  hand  for 
his  ion,  Lucy,  all  wild  and  befide  her- 
felf, flew  into  the  arms  of  her  father; 
the  young  Timantes,  ftill  more  con- 
fufedj  fell  at  Alcimon's  knees;  and  An- 
gelica, her  countenance  overfpread  with 
palenefs,  had  not  the  power  to  lift  up 
her  eyes.     Alcimon  raifed  the  young 
man  with  his  embraces;   and  turning 
towards    the    old    Timantes,     «    My 
friend,'  faid  he  to  him,  '  when  we 
would  contrive  an  agreeable  furprize, 
we  muft  take  inftruction  from  you. 
Come,  you  are  a  good  father;   and 
your  fon  deferves  to  be  happy/ 
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VOLUME  THE  THIRD. 


THE    SYLPH-HUSBAND. 


f*,     «*v  VOID  thefnares  of  men/ 
^f  3*  we  are  perpetually  faying 

^>  *  A  <f     to  young  women.     '  A- 
3£       _       \  «  void  the  fedu&ions   of 
S^H 'Sflf*     *  women,'  we  are  perpe- 
tually  faying    to   young 
men.     Do  we  think  we  are  following 
the  plan  of  Nature,  by  making  one  fex 
the   enemy  of  the  other?     Are  they 
formed  only  to  hurt  each  other?    Are 
they  deftined  to  fly  one  another?    And 
what  would  be  the  fruits  of  thefe  Jeflbns 
if  both  fexes  fliould  take  them  literally  ? 
When  Elifa  quitted  the  convent  to 
go  to  the  altar  to  efpoufe  the  Marquis 
De  Volange,  fhe  was  thoroughly  per- 
fuaded  that,  next  to  a  lover,  the  moft 
dangerous  being  in  nature  was  a  huf- 
band.     Brought  up  by  one  of  thofe  re- 
clufe  devotees,  whofe  melancholy  ima- 
gination paints  to  itfelf  all  objecls  in 
black,  me  faw  nothing  for  her  in  the 
world  but  rocks,  and  nothing  butfnares 
in  marriage.     Her  foul,  naturally  deli- 
cate and  timid,  was  immediately  blalt- 
ed  by  fear;  and  age  had  not  yet  given 
to  her  fenfes  the  happy  power  of  con- 
quering the  afcendant  oi  opinion.  Thus 
every  thing  in  marriage  was  to  her  hu- 
miliating and  painful.     The  firft  afti- 
duities  of  her  hufband,  far  from  en- 
couraging her,  alarmed  her  the  more. 
It  is  thus,'  faid  flie,  *  that  the  men 
cover  with  flowers  the  chains  of  our 
flavery*     Flattery  crowns  the  victim  j 
Pride  foon  prepares  to  facrifice  it*    He 
confults  my  defnes  now^  in  order  to 
oppofe  them  eternally  hereafter.     He 
would  penetrate  into  my  heart,  in  or- 
der to  unfold  all  it's  rtccfles  j  and  if 


he  difcovers  any  foible  in  me,  it  is  bjr 

that  very  foible  that  he  will  take  care 

to  humble  me  with  more  advantage. 

Let  us  guard  ourfelves  well  againft  th£ 

fnares  which  they  fpread  for  us  I* 

It  is  eafy  to  forefee  the  bitternefs  and 

coldnefs  which  this  unhappy  prejudice) 

created  on  the  fide  of  Elifa  in  their  moft 

intimate  commerce.    Volange  perceived 

the  repugnance  which  fhe  had  for  hirm 

He  would  have  endeavoured  to  have 

conquered  it,  had  he  guefied  thecaufej 

but  theperfuafion  that  he  was  hated  dif- 

couraged  him  j  and  in  lofing  the  hope  of 

pleafing,  it  was  natural  enough  forhial 

to  lofe  the  endeavour. 

His  fituation  was  the  rriore  painful^ 
as  it  was  quite  oppofite  to  his  character, 
Volange.  was  gaiety,  gallantry,  com- 
plaifance  it/elf .     He  had  confidered  his 
marriage  as  a  jolly  feftival,  rather  than 
a  ferious  affair.     He  had  taken  a  wife 
young  and  handfome,  as  we  chufe  a 
divinity,  in  order  to  raife  altars  to  her. 
The  world  will  adore  her,'  faid  he  j 
I  (hall  lead  her  thither  in  triumph.  I 
mall  have  a  thoufand  rivals  j  fo  much 
the  better!  I  mail  eclipfe  them  all  by 
my  afliduities,    my   vows,   and   my 
homages;  and  the  inquietude  ever  at- 
tached to  jealoufy,  delicate  and  timid^ 
(hall  prcferve  the  lover  of  Elifa  frorri 
the  negligences  of  the  hufoand.' 
The  impatient  and  difdainful  coldnefs 
of  his  wife  deitroyed  this  illufioa.  Th£ 
moie  he  was  in  love  with  her,  the  more 
be  was  hurt  by  the  diltance  which  fh6 
obferved  towards  him  ;    and  that  love^ 
ib  tender  and   fo  pure,  which  would 
have  formed  his  happir.ef$,  was  likely 
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to  be  his  torment.  But  an  innocent 
artifice,  of  which  chance  gsve  him  the 
firft  idea,  re-eftablifhed  him  in  all  his 
rights. 

The  Senfibility  of  the  foul  muft  exert 
itSelf;  and  if  it  has  not  a  real  object,  it 
Creates  a  fantaftick  one.  Elifa's  repug- 
nance was  founded  in  a  Settled  notion, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  nature  worthy 
to  attach  her.  But  Hie  had  found  in 
£<Slion  Something  to  engage,  to  move, 
to  melt  her.  The  fable  of  the  Sylphs 
was  in  vogue.  Some  of  thofe  romances, 
in  which  is  represented,  the  delicious 
commerce  of  thofe  fpirits  with  mortals, 
had  fallen  into  her  hands;  and  thefe 
brilliant  chimeras  had  in  her  eyes  all 
the  charms  of  truth. 

In  fhort,  EliSa  believed  in  Sylphs, 
and  burned  with  thedefireof  having  one. 
We  muft  be  able  at  leaft  to  form  to  our- 
felves  fome  notion  of  what  we  dcfirej 
and  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  a  notion  of  a 
fpirit.  Elifa  had  been  obliged  to  at- 
tribute nil  the  features  of  a  man  to  the 
fylph  which  file  deiired.  But  for  the 
jnanfion  of  a  celeftial  foul,  fhe  had  com- 
poSed  a  body  at  pleaSure;  a  fhape,  ele- 
gant and  noble;  a  figure,  animated, 
jnterefting,  ingeniousj  a  complexion, 
of  a  bloom  and  figure  worthy  of  the 
fylph  that  prefidesoverthe  morning  ftar; 
eyes  fine,  blue,  and  languifhingj  and 
I  know  not  what  of  aerial  in  all  the 
graces  of  his  perfon.  To  all  this  (he 
had  fuper- added  a  vefture,  the 'lighted 
imaginable,  formed  of  ribbands,  colours 
the  moft  tender,  a  tiffue  of  filk,  almoft 
tranfparent,  in  which  the  Zephyrs 
/ported;  two  wings  like  thofe  of  Cupid, 
of  whom  this  beautiful  fylph  was  the 
image :  fuch  was  the  chimera  of  Elifa  j 
and  her  heart,  feduced  by  her  imagina- 
tion, fighed  after  her  own  fiction. 

It  is  natural  for  our  moft  familiar 
and  moft  lively  ideas  to  recur  in  deep: 
and  the  dreams  of  Elifa  foon  perfuaded 
her  that  her  chimera  had  fome  reality. 

Vclange,  very  fure  that  he  was  not 
ISeloved  by  his  wife,  had  in  vain  ob- 
ferved  her  with  the  eyes  of  jealoufy;  he 
i'.iw  her  with  her  own  fex  gay  and  gen- 
tkj  eirfy  and  affable,  and  fome t litres 
even  with  an  ah*  of  friendfhip;  but  no 
man  had  yet  met  with  fuch  a  reception 
from  her  as  could  alarm  him.  With: 
ifiat  fex  her  countenance  was  fevere, 
her  air  difda-nful,  her  whole  behaviour 
cold ;  fhe  fpoke  little,  fcarce  vouchfafed 
attention  to  what  was  Said,  and  when 


fhe  did  not  fecm  tired,  me  appeared 
quite  out  of  patience.  To  be,  at  he* 
age,  neither  tender  nor  a  coquette }  in- 
conceivable! However,  at  iaft  (he  be- 
trayed herfelf. 

The  opera  of  Zelindor,  at  it's  firft 
appearance,  had  the  moft  brilliant  fuc- 
cefs.  Elifa  was  prefent  at  the  repre- 
fentation  in  her  own  little  box,  with  one 
of  her  women,  for  whom  fhe  had  a  great 
partiality.  Juftina  was  her  confidante, 
and  nothing  attaches  a  timid  foul  fo 
much  as  having  once  Surmounted  the 
difficulty  of  unbofoming  itfelf.  Elifa 
would  fain  have  had  this  confidante  of 
her  weaknefs  perpetually  with  her;  and 
her  little  box  at  the  theatre  was  Ib  dear 
to  herj  only  on  account  of  the  liberty 
it  afforded  them  of  being  there  toge- 
ther and  alone. 

Volange,  who  from  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  theatre  obferved  all  the  move- 
ments  of  Elifa,  faw  her  Several  time? 
ftart  at  the  Sight  of  Zelindor,  and  talk 
to  Juftina  with  an  air  of  paflion. 

A  ftrange  uneafmefs  polSefled  him; 
but  in  the  evening,  having  found  Juf- 
tina a  moment  alone;  «  Your  miftreSs,* 
Said  he,  '  Seemed  highly  entertained  at 
the  play  ?'— '  Ah,  Sir !  me  is  diftraft- 
edly  fond  of  it :  Zelindor  is  her  paf- 
fion .  It  Seems  to  have  been  made  on 
purpofe  for  her.  She  is  not  recovered 
of  the  Surprize  into  which  fhe  has  been 
thrown  by  feeing  her  own  dreams  re- 
preSertted.' — *  What !  does  your  mif- 
treSs  dream  of  fuch  things  ?' — « Alas! 
yes,  Sir;  and  you  are  much  to  blame 
to  reduce  her  to  the  pleafureof  dream- 
ing. Indeed,  you  are  very  happy, 
tlut,  young  and  handfome  as  (he  is, 
fhe  confines  herSelf  to  the  loving  of 
Sylphs.'  —  4  Sylphs!'  —  *  Yes,  Sir, 
Sylphs.  But  I  am  betraying  her  Se- 
cret.'— « You  jeft,  Juftina  ?' — «  A  fine 
jeft,  indeed  !  Indeed,  Sir,  it  is  a  fhame 
to  live  with  her  as  you  do.  Ah  !  when 
I  See  So  young  a  lady,  when  fhe  wakes, 
her  complexion  bloorning,  eyes  lan- 
guifh-ing,  with  a  mouth  frefher  than  a 
rofe,  telling  me,  with  a  figh,  that  fhe 
has  jull  been  happy  in  a  dream,  how 
I  pity  her,  and  how  I  hate  you  T— 
What  do  you  mean  ?  Your  miftreSs 
had  in  her  hufband  an  uncommon 
lover;  but  fhe  has  returned  the  higheft 
teriderrteSsof  love  only  with  acoldneSs 
almoit  amounting  toaverfion.'— '  You 
fancy  So,  you  have  nvftaken  timidity 
for  coldnt&  j  and  thu:  is  always  the 
<  way 
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'  way  with  the  men  :  they  have  no  pity 

*  on  a  young  woman.  Why  mould  you 

*  grow  cool  ?    Why  not  make  ufe  of 

*  your  power  over  her?'—'  That  is 
'  what  has  reftrained  me.     I  was  un- 
1  willing  to  owe  any  thing  to  conftraint, 
'  and  I  fhould  have  been  much  warmer 

*  in  my  inftances,  had  i)ie  been  more 

*  free  in  her  refufals.'-—1  Alas,  poor 

*  gentleman!  how  good  you  are,  with 

<  this  delicacy  of  yours  !  You  mall  fee 

<  how  vaftly  they  are  obliged  to  you  for 

<  it!'  —  <  H;irk'e,  Juftina,  a  thought 

*  has  juft  (truck  me,  which,  if  you  will 

*  but   affift  me,  may  reconcile  us.'— 
'  If  I'll  affift  you  I'—'  Elifa  is  in  love 
'  with  fylphs;  I  may  perfonate  a  fylph 
'  in  love  with  her.'— '  And  how  will 
'  you  make  yourfelf  invifible  ?'— '  By 

*  vifiting  her  only  by  night.'— '  Well, 
'  that  is  a  good  fcheme  enough.' — '  It 

*  is  not  very  new:  more  than  one  lover 
4  has  availed  himfelf  of  it;  but  Elifa 
«  does  not  expecl:  it,  and  I  am  perfuaded 

*  will  be  deceived.  The  chief  difficulty 
'  is  the  opening  the  firft  ftage  of  the 

•*  plot;  but  I  depend  on  your  addrefs 

*  to  furnifh  me  with  an  occafion,' 

An  opportunity  was  not  long  in  pre- 
fenting  itfelf.  'Ah,  Juftina!' faid  Eli- 
fa, the  next  day  on  waking,  '  what  hap- 

*  pinefs  have  I  juftenjoyed!  I  dreamed 

*  that  I  was  under  an  arbour  of  rofes, 
'  where  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  cele- 
'  ftial   fpirits  fighed  at  my  knees/— 

*  How,  Madam  !  fpirits  figh!  and  how 

*  was  this  beautiful  fpirit  made?'—' It 
'  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour 

*  to  defcribe  what  has  not  it's  image 

<  among  mankind.     When  the  idea  is 
«  effaced  by  my  waking,  I  can  fcarce 
«  retrace  it  to  myfelf.W  But  I  may 
'  know,  at  leaft,  what  pafled  at  your 
'  conference?'-*?-*  I  do  not  know  what; 

*  but  I  was  tranfported,  I  heard  a  ra- 

*  vifhing  voice,   drew  in  the  fweeteft 
'  perfumes,  and  at  my  waking  all  va- 

*  nilhed/ 

Volange  was  informed  of  his  wife's 
dream,  and  in  her  regrets  he  thought 
he  faw  the  means  of  beginning  to  a£l 
the  fylph  towards  her.  At  that  time 
eflence  of  rofes  was  fcarce  known  at 
Paris;  Volange  put  into  Juftina's  hands 
a  fmall  phial  of  that  precious  elixir. 
'  To-morrow,'  faid  he,  <  before  your 

*  miftrefs  wakes,  take  care  to  perfume 

*  her  bed  with  it.' 

'  O  Heaven'.'  faid  Elifa  on  waking, 
«  is  it  ftill  a  dream  ?  Come  here,  Jvfti- 


*  na;fmell,  and  tell  me  what  you  fmell!1 
— '  I,  Madam?  I  fmell  nothing. '— 
«  Nothing!  do  you  not  fmell  roles?' 
— '  You  grow  diftrafted,  my  dear  mif- 
trefs ;  pardon  me  for  faying  fo.  Your 
dreams  might  be  pafled  over;  but 
quite  awake ! — Indeed  I  do  not  con- 
ceive you.'—'  You  are  right,  nothing 
is  more  inconceivable.  Leave  me! 
draw  the  curtains.  Ah !  the  fmell  is 
ftill  more  prevailing.'—'  You  alarm 
me!'— '  Hark'e  !  1  told  you  yefter- 
day,  if  I  remember  right,  that  I  was 
forry  that  the  dream  of  the  arbour  was 
diflipated,  and  that  I  was  delighted 
with  the  fragrance  I  had  breathed 
there.  He  has  heard  me,  my  dear 
Juftina/— 'Who,  Madam?'— '  Who! 
do  not  you  know?  You  put  me  out 
of  patience.  Leave  me!  But  he  mould 
know,  as  he  is  prefent,  that  it  is  not 
the  flowers  that  I  regret.  Ah !  how 
much  fweeter  was  his  voice  !  How 
much  more  did  it  touch  my  heart ! 
And  his  features,  his  divine  features  \ 
Unavailing  wifhes!  Alas!  I  fhall  ne- 
ver fee  him.'—*  Why  really,  Ma- 
dam, there  is  no  great  probability.* 
— '  You  throw  me  into  defpair:  is  it 
love  to  envy  me,  even  to  want  to  de- 
ftroy  the  moft  pleafing  illufion?  For 
that  it  is  one,  I  mult  believe;  I  am 
not  a  child.— And  yet  this  fragrance 
of  the  rofes! — Yes,  I  perceive  it,  no- 
thing is  more  real;  and  it  is  not  now 
the  leafon  for  thole  flowers.' — '  What 
would  you  have  me  fay  to  you,  Ma- 
dam ?  All  the  defire  I  have  to  pleafe 
you  cannot  make  me  believe  a  dream 
to  be  a  reality.' — '  Very  well,  Ma- 
demoifelle,  do  not  believe  it.  Pre- 
pare my  toilette,  that  I  may  drefs.  I 
am  in  a  confufion,  in  an  emotion  at 
which  I  blufh,  and  which  I  know  not 
how  toappeafe.' 

'  Victory,  Sir,'  faid  Juftina,  oafee- 
ng  Volange;  '  the  fylph  is  announced 
and  defired :  we  wifh   for  him ;   let 
him  appear;  and,  take  my  word  for  it, 
he  will  be  very  well  received.' 
Elifa  was  plunged  all  the  day  in  a  re* 
verie,  which  had  theair  of  an  enchant- 
ment; and  in  the  evening  her  hufband 
perceived  that  (he  waited   with  impa- 
tience the  moment  of  going  to  deliver 
herfelf  up  to  fleep.     There  was  a  com- 
munication between  their  apartments, 
according  to  cuftom,  and  Volange  had 
agreed  with  her  confidante  on  the  me- 
thod of  getting,  without  nwiic,  to  his 
Y  ?,  wife'* 
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vrUVs  pillow.  But  it  was  neceflary,  that 
either  by  a  {igh,or  by  fome  words  which 
were  to  efcape,  (he  Ihould  herfelf  invite 
him  to  fpeak. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  Elifa  would 
not  have  any  light  by  her  in  the  night  j 
not  without  reafon .  The  pictures  of  the 
imagination  are  never  To  lively  as  in  pro- 
found darknefst  Thus  Volange,  with- 
out being  perceived,  efpied  the  favour- 
able moment.  He  heard  Elifa  figh  and 
feek  repofe  with  inquietude.  *  Come, 

*  then, ' faid  (he,  <happy  Sleep,  thou alone 

•  makeft  me  love  lire.' — '  It  is  for  me,' 
faid  Volange,  in  a  voice  fo  foft  that  Eli- 
fa fcarce  heard  him,  <  it  is  for  me  to 
«  call  upon  Sleep:  I  am  happy  only 
«  through  him}  it  is  in  hisbofom  that  I 
'  poflefsyou.'  Hehadnottimetofinim. 
Elifa  gave  a  loud  fliriek,   and  Volange 
having  difappeared,  Juftina  ran  up  at 
Elifa's  voice.     «  What  is  the  matter, 
«  Madam  ?' — '  Ah!  I  die}  I  have  juft 

<  heard  him.     Recal  roe,  if  poffibie,  to 

*  life.    I  am  loved,  I  am  happy.    Make 

<  hafte,  I  cannot  breathe.'  Juftina  haf- 
tens,  unties  her  ribbands,  gives  her  fome 
fairs  to  fmell,  which  revive  her,  and  ftill 
fupportingherpartof  being  incredulous, 
reproaches  her  for  delivering  herlelf  up 
to  ideas  which  difturb  her  repofe,  and 
affeft  her  health.     «  Treat  me,  as  a 

child,  as  a  fool!'  faid  Elifa;  «  but  it 
is  no  longer  a  dream,  nothing  is  fo 
truej  I  heard  him  as  plain  as  I  hear 
you.' — '  Very  well,  Miriam,  I  will 
not  put  you  out  of  patiencej  but  en- 
deavour to  calm  yourfpiritsj  remem- 
ber that,  in  order  to  pleafe  a  fylph,  one 
niu ft  be  hancifome,  and  that  we  foon 
become  otherwife  without  fleep.'— 
Going,  Juftina?  How  cruel!  Do  not 
you  fee  that  I  tremble  all  over  ?  Stay 
at  leaft  till  I  fleep,  if  it  be  poflible  to 
fleep  in  my  prefent  agitation.* 
At  laft  her  fine  eyes  grew  heavy,  and 
it  was  refolved  between  Juftina  and  Vo- 
lange, that  feared  by  the  cry  which  Eli- 
fa had  made,  the  fylph  mould  in  vain  be 
wimed  for  the  next  night.  According- 
ly, flje  called  upon  him  in  vain. 

She  was  afraid  he  would  never  re- 
turn more.  *  My  cries  have  frighted 
«  him/ faid  flie.  «  Qood  Madam,'  laid 
Juftina,  '  is  a  fpirit  fo  tearful  then  ? 

•  And  ought  he  npt  to  have  expected 
?  the  fright  which  he  put  you  into  ?  Be 

<  eafy:  he  knowj  what  paflrs  in  your 
f  heart,  as  well  as  yourfelf.     And  per- 
«  hpps  at  this  moment  fee  is  liftening.* 


— '  What  fay  you  >  You  make  me  ftart.' 

— '  How !  are  you  not  very  glad  that 
your  fylph  reads  your  foul  ?'— -'Alfur* 
edly:  nothing  pafles  there  with  which 
he  has  not  reafon  to  be  pleafed.  But 
there  is  always  fomething  of  man  in- 
termingled in  the  idea  which  we  form 
of  fylphs,  and  modefty— *  «  Modefty, 
in  my  opinion,  is  out  of  the  cafe  with 
fpirits.  Where  would  be  the  harm, 
for  example,  in  engaging  him  to  re- 
turn this  evening?'—'  Ah!  it  would 
be  vain  to  diflemble;  he  knows  very 
well  how  much  I  wifh  it,' 
Elifa's  vvim  was  accomplished.  She 

was  laid  down, the  light  put  out,and  Vo- 

angeat  her  bed's  head.  'Do  you  think 
he  will  return?'  faid  fhe  to  Juftina. 
Yes,  if  he  be  gallant,  he  muft  be  here 
already.' — <  Ah,  if  he  could  but  hear 
me!'— *  He  hears  you,'  replied  Vo- 

ange  with  a  foft  voice  5  'but  remove  this 
witnefs  who  gives  me  uneafinefs.'— 
Juftina,'  faid  Elifa,  trembling,  '  get 
away.'— -'  What  now,  Madam  ?  You 
feem  moved.' — *  Nothing;  leave  me,  I 
fay .' Juftina  obeyed,and  as  foon  as  they 

were  alone, '  What,  then,' faid  the  fylph, 
does  my  voice  fright  you !  It  is  not 
ufual  to  fear  what  we  love.' — f  Alas,* 

aid  flie,  '  can  I  fee  without  emotion  my 
dreams  thus  realized  j  and  pafling,  by 
an  inconceivable  p/odigy,  from  illu- 
fion  to  reality?  Shall  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  celeftial  fpirits  deigns  to 
quit  the  heavens  for  me,  and  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  a  mere  mortal  ?' — f  If  you 
knew,'  replied  Volange,  *  how  much 
you  efface  all  the  charms  of  the  nymphs 
of  the  air,  you  would  be  but  little  flat- 
tered with  your  conqueft,  Nor  is  it  to 
vanity  that  I  would  owe  the  reward 
of  my  paflion.  That  paffion  is  pure 
and  unalterable  as  theelTence  of  my 
beingj  but  it  is  delicate  alfo  to  ex- 
cels. We  have  only  the  fenfations  of 
the  foul:  you  have  them  as  well  as 
we,  Elifaj  but  in  order  to  relifli  their 
delights,  you  mult  refeyve  for  me  that 
foul  cf  which  I  am  jealous;  amufe 
yourfelf  with  all  that  the  world  has 
interesting  and  amiable  5  but  love  no- 
thing jn  it  like  myfelf.' — '  Alas  !  it 
is  very  eafy  for  me  to  ob,ey  you,'  faid 

flie,  in  a. voice  ftill  faltering.  *  The 
world  has  no  charms  for  "me.  My 
foul,  even  when  unoccupied,  could  not 
give'accefs  to  vain  pleasures  which 
would  feduceitj  how  can  it  be  ac- 
ctffible  then,  nqw  tb^t  you  poiTefs  it? 
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But  you,  O  fpirit  celeftial  and  pure, 
how  can  I  flatter  myfelf  with  fixing 
you,  and  being  able  to  content  you?' 

*  Learn,'  replied  Volange, '  whatdif- 
tinguifhes  us  from  all  the  fpirits  dif- 
perfed  through  the  univerfe,  and  ftill 
more  from  the  human  fpecies,  Afylph 
has  no  happinefs  in  himfelf:   he  is 
happy  only  in  what  he  loves.     Nature 
has  forbid  him  the  power  of  loving 
himfelf  alonej  and  as  he  partakes  all 
the  pleafures  which  he  excites,  he  feels 
alfo  all  the  pains  which  he  occafions. 
Fate  has  left  me  the  choice  of  this  half 
of  myfelf  on  which  my  happinefs  is 
to  depend;  but,  that  choice  decided, 
we  have  no  longer  but  one  foul,  and 
it  is  only  in  rendering  you  happy  that 
I  can  hope  to  be  fo.V— «  Be  happy, 
then,'  faid  (he  to  him  with  tranfport, 
for  the  mere  idea  of  an  union  fo  (weet 
raviflies  me,  and  lifts  me  above  my- 
felf.     What  comparifon  between  this 
intimate  commerce,  and  that  of  dan- 
gerous  mortals,  whofe  (laves  we  are 
here?     Alas!  you  know  that  I  have 
fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  Hymen,  and 
that  they  have  impofed  fetters  on  me.' 

*  I  know  it,'  faid  Volange;  *  and  one 
of  my  cares  (hall  be  to  render  them 
light.'— 'Ah!'  refumedfhe,  « be  not 
jealouson  that  account.  My  hu (band 
is  perhaps  the  man  in  the  world  who 
has  the  leaft  tincture  of  the  vice  of  his 
fpecies;  but  they  are  all  fo  conceited 
and  fo  proud  of  their  advantages,  fo 
indulgent  to  their  own  faults,  and  fo 
rigorous  to  ours,  fo  little  fcrupulous 
as    to   the  means   of  feducing   and 
making  us  flaves,  that  there  would 
be  as  much  imprudence  as  weaknefs 
in  delivering  ourfejves  up  to  them.'— 
Well,'  faid  her  fylphi    '  would  you 
believe  it?    AH  that  with  which  you 
reproach  the  men,  do  we  reproach  the 
fylphids.    Soft,  infmuating,  fertile  in 
evafions,  there  is  no  art  which  they  do 
not  employ  to  domineer  over  the  fpi- 
rits;  but  once  fure  of  their  power,  a 
capricious  and  abfolute  will,  an  impe- 
rious  pride,  to  which  every  thing  muft 
bow,  take  place  of  timidity,  gentle- 
nefs,  and  complaiiance;  and  it  is  not 
till  after  having  loved  them,  that  we 
perceive  we  ought  to  hate  them.    This 
prevailing  character,  which  Nature  has 
given  them,  has  however  it's  e^cep- 
tionsj  it  is  \}\e  fame  among  the  men. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  my  clear  JSlifa, 
Jjotft  the  ofle  and  the  other  world  will 


be  ftrangers  to  us,  if  you  love  me  as  I 
do  you.      Adieu!  my  duty  and  your 
repofe  oblige  me  to  quit  you.     Hea- 
ven has  confided  to  me  the  care  of 
your  (larj  I  am  going  to  direct  it's 
courfe.      May  it  diffufe  over  you  the 
mod  favourable  influence!' — «  Alas? 
going  fo  foon!'— '  Yes,  in  order  to 
fee  you  again  to-morrow  at  the  fame 
hour.'—'  Adieu!    but  noj  one  word 
more.     May  I  have  a  confidante?'—* 
You  have  one,  confine  yoxirfelf  to  her* 
Juttina  loves  you,  and  flie  is  dear  to 
me.'—'  What  name  mail  I  give  you 
in  fpeaking  to  her  about  you?'— « In 
heaven  they  call  me  Valoet  and  in  the 
fylphid  language  that  name  fignifies 
all  Soul." — '  Ah!    I  merit  the  fame 
name  fince  I  have  heard  you.'     The 
fylph  then  vanifhed.    Elifa's  heart  fwam 
in  joy,  (he  was  at  the  fummit  of  her 
wifhes,  and  in  the  midtt  of  the  delicious 
ideas  which  poilefled  her,  deep  feizedher 
fenfes. 

Juftina  was  informed  of  every  thing 
that  had  pafled,  and  had  no  need  to  re- 
peat it  to  Volange.   She  only  acquaint- 
ed him  that  he  had  left  his  wife  in  an 
enchantment.      «  That  is  not  enough,* 
faid  he;  «  in  thefylph's  abfence,!  would 
have  every  thing  recal  his  paflion  to 
her.     You  read  her  foul,  you  know 
her  likings;  instruct  me  in  her  wifties; 
the  fylph  will  have  the  air  of  divining 
^them.'      In  the  evening,  Eli-fa,  to  be 
ne  more  at  liberty,  went  to  walk  alone 
with  Juftina  in  one  of  thofe  magnificent 
gardens  which  are  the  ornament  of  Pa- 
ris ;    and  though  me  was  there  wholly 
taken  up  with  her  fylph,  an  inclination, 
natural  to  young  women,  made  her  caft 
her  eyes  on  the  drefs  of  an  unknown 
lady.      «  Ah!     what  a  pretty  gown!' 
cried  ihe  toherfelfj  and  Jultina  pretend- 
ed not  to  hear  her.     But  the  adroit  at- 
tendant, having  heard  the  name  of  this 
lady  who  was  fo  well  drefled,  remem- 
bered it,  and  told  it  to  Volange. 

The  hour  of  rendezvous  beingcome, 
Eli  (a  goes  to  bed,  and  as  foon  as  (he 
is  alone,  *  Ah,  my  dear  Valoe!'  faid  (he, 
have  you  forgot  me!   Here  am  I  alone, 
and  you  come  not!  • — '  He  waited  fof 
you,'  faid  Volange;  *  your  image  has 
followed  him  into  Heaven.     He  has 
feen  only  you  in  the  midft  of  all  the 
aerial  court.      But  you,  Elifa,  in  his 
abfence,    have  you  wimed  only  for 
him?' — *  No,'  faid  (he  to  him  a  flu  red- 
ly, €  nothing  bqt  you  interefts  me.' — , 
«  J  know, 
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«  I  know,  however,  EHfa,  that  you  have 
'  formed  a  wilh  that  was  not  for  me.' 
— «  You  make  me  uneafy,'  faid  (lie;  « I 

*  have  examined  myfelf  in  vain,  I  know 
<  not  what  that  wifh  can  be.' — «  You 

*  have  forgot  it,  but  I  remember  it,  and 

*  far  from  complaining  of  it,  I  vvifh 

*  that  you  may  often  have  the  like.     I 

*  have  told  you  the  fylphs  are  jealous, 
«  but   it   only  renders  them  the  more 

*  earned  to  pleafe.     Do  not  be  aftonifti- 
f  ed  to  fee  me  curious  of  the  fmalleft 

*  particulars  of  your  life:  I  would  leave 
«  in  it  only  the  flowers,  and  remove  the 

*  fmalleft  thorn.     For  example,  your 

*  hufband  ceaies  not  to  give  me  uneafi- 

*  nds.       How  are  you  with  him?'— 

*  Why,'  faid  Elifa,  a  little  confounded, 
?  I  live  with  him  as  with  a  manj  in 

*  that  diffidence  and  feir  which  a  fex 

*  born  the  enemy  of  ours  naturally  in- 

*  Ipires.     They  gave  me  to  him  with- 

*  out  confulting  mej  I  followed  my  du- 

*  ty,  and  not  my  inclination.     He  faid 

*  he  loved  me,  and  he  would  havepleaf- 
'  ed  me$  that  is,  have  captivated  me; 

*  he  has  not  lucceeded;  and  his  vanity, 

*  which  he  calls  delicacy,   has  diverted 
4  him  from  his  defign.      Thus  you  fee 
4  we  are  good  friends  $  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
4  both  of  us  free.' — '  Is  he  at  ieait  a 
4  little    complainant?' — (    Why,    yes, 
4  Aifficiently  to  feduce  a  woman  who 

*  did  not  know  fo  well  as  I  how  dan- 

*  gerous  men  are.1 — *  You  might  have 
4  fallen  into  worfe  hands;  and  this  hul- 
4  band  is  not  To  troublefome  as  his  fex 

*  generally  are.     He  does  well  as  to  the 

*  vert  $  and  if  ever  you  mould  have  caufe 

*  tocomplainofhim,hefhall  bepuniflied 
«  for  it  iniiamly.' — '  Oh  no,  I  conjure 

*  you/  laid   file,  trembling,   '  though 

*  he  fliould  totally  negltfl  me, never  in. 

*  terfeie  in  it.     I  owe  you  aW  my  con- 

*  fidence;  but  it  would  be  a  cruel  abufe 
'  of  it  to  do  him  any  manner  of  hurt. 
4  He  is  unhappy  enough  in  being  a  man, 
4  and   it  is  a  fufEcient  punishment.'— 
4  Your  foul  is  ceieftial,  charming  Elifaj 
«  a  mortal  did  not  deierve  you.     Lilttn ; 
4  J  have  not  told   you  our  manner  of 

*  punishing  the  men.     They  know  only 

*  fire  and  fword  ;    but  we  have  gentler 

*  methods  of  vengeance.       Whenever 

*  your   hufband    /hall  have  difpleafed 
4  you,  you  (hall  inform  me  of  it;  and 
4  from  that  inftant,  regrer,reproach,$)all 
4  feizc  his  foul,  and  ht  (hall  have  nei- 
4  thtr  peace  with  me,  nor  with  himfelf, 
4  rill  he  has  expiated  at  your  .knees  the 
4  Uifyieafurehehasocicalioiied,  1  will  do 


4  more,  I  will  infpire  Into  him  all  that 
4  you  infpire  into  me.  Thusthefpiritof 

*  your fylph  (hall animate  yourhufband, 

*  and  fhall  be  pi  efent  to  you  without  ceaf- 
«  ing.' — *  That,'  faid  Eli  fa  tranfported, 
4  is  the  only  way  of  making  me  love  him/ 
Thus  paffed  this  laft  conversation. 

The  day  after,  Elifa  being  at  her 
toilette,  Juftinacaft  her  eyes  on  the  fo- 
pha  in  her  clofet,  and  fets  up  a  cry  of 
alkmifhment.  Elifa  turns  about,  and 
fees  there  difplayed  a  gown  iike  that 
which  (he  had  feen  in  her  walk.  *  Ah ! 

*  fee  now  in  what  manner  he  avenges 
4  himfelf  of  a  wi(h  not  formed  for  him! 
4  Juitina,  will  you   believe  me  at  Jail? 
4  Is  not  a  fylph  to  be  adored?'     Elifa' s 
eyes  could  not  weary  themfelves  in  ad-r 
miring  this  new  prodigy.     Volange  ar~ 
rives  in  thatmoment.  *  There  is  a  beau- 

*  tiful  gown'.'  faid  he.     4  Your  talte, 

*  Madam,  does  great  honour  to  what 

*  you  love.      I  think,'  continued  he, 
examining  the  ftuff  nearer,    4  this    is 
4  made  by  the  hands  of  fairies.'     This 
familiar  manner  of  fpeaking  came  out 
fo  a-propost  that  Elifa  blufhed  as  if  (lie 
had  been  betrayed,  and  her  fecret  re- 
vealed. 

In  the  evening  (he  failed  not  to  extol 
the  forward  gallantry  of  her  handfome 
little  fylphj  and  he  in  his  turn  faid  to 
her  a  thoufand  things,  fo  delicate,  and  fo 
tender,  on  the  happinefs  of  embellifhing 
what  we  love,  and  of  enjoying  the  good 
which  we  do,  that  ftie  was  perpetually 
repeating  it.  '  No,  never  mortal  knew 

*  fuch  language:  none  but  a  celeftial 

*  being  can  think  and  fpeak  thus.'—'  I 
4  acquaint  you,  however,  before-hand/ 
faid  he, '  that  your  hu(band  will  foon  be- 
4  come  my  rival.  I  take  a  pleasure  in  pu- 
4  rifyinghis  foul,  in  rendering  it  as  gen- 
4  tle,as  tender,as  flexible  to  your  defires, 
4  as  his  nature  permits.    You  will  be  a 
4  gainer  by  it  without  doubt,  Blifa,  and 
4  your  happinefs  is  wholly  mine:  but 
4  (hall  not  I  be  a  lofer?' — «  Ah!  can  you 
4  doubt,'  faid  (he,  <  that  I  (hall  not  attri- 
4  butetoyou  all  the  care  he  (hall  take  to 
4  pleafe  rne?  Is  he  not  like  a  ftatue  which 
4  you  endeavour  to  animate?'—'  Thus 
4  you  will  love  me  in  him;  and  inthink-* 
4  ing  that  it  is  I  who  animate  him,  you 
4  will  take  a  plea  Cure  in  rendering  him, 
4  h?,ppy.'— '  No,  Valoe,  that  would  be 
4  to  deceive  him  :    I  hate  fa! (hood.     It 
4  is  you  that  I  love,  not  him;  and  to 
4  teftify   to  him  what  I  feel  for  you, 
4  would  be  to  deceive  both.'     Volange, 
not  to  engage  any  farther  in  fo  delicate 
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a  difpute,  changed  the  fubjeft,  and  afked 

her  how  (he  had  amufed  herfelf  all  the 

day.     «  Hey  !'  faid  (he  to  him,   <  do 

not  you  know,   you  who  read  my 

thoughts?  The  moments  in  which  I 

was  difengaged,  I  employed  in  tracing 

out  a  cypher,  in  which  our  two  names 

are  entwined.     I  draw  flowers  pretty 

well,  and  I  never  did  any  thing  with 

fo  much   tafte  as  thofe  which   form 

that   kind  of  chain.'  — <  You  have 

alfo,*  &'d  he  to  her,   «  a  rare  talent 

which  you  negle6t,  and  the  pleafures 

of  which  are  heavenly:   you  have  a 

touching  voice,  an  exquifite  ear,  and 

the  harp  under  your  fingers,  mingling 

it's  accords  with  your  founds,  would 

form  the  delight  of  the  inhabitants  of 

the  air.'     Elifa  promifed  to  exercife 

herfelf  in  it,  and  they  parted  more  taken, 

more  enchanted,  with  each  other,  than 

ever. 

*  I  am  often  alone,'  faid  (he  to  her 
husband  ;  *  mufick  would  amufe  me. 
'  The  harp  is  in  fafhion,  and  I  have  an 
*  inclination  to  try  it.1—'  Nothing  fo 
«  eafy,'  faid  Volange,  with  an  air  of 
complaifance :  and  that  very  evening  (he 
had  an  harp. 

The  fylph  returned  at  his  hour,  and 
appeared  charmed  with  feeing  her  feize 
and  follow  his  ideas  with  fo  much  vi- 
vacity. *  AlasP  faid  Elifa  to  him, 
you  are  more  happy,  you  divine  my 
wifhes,  and  know  how  to  prevent 
them.  How  precious  is  the  gift  of 
reading  the  foul  of  the  perfon  we  love  ! 
We  do  not  allow  time  to  wifh.  Such 
is  your  advantage  over  me.' — '  Con- 
fole  yourfelf,'  faid  Valoe  to  herj 
complaifance  has  it's  value :  I  fulfil 
my  own  wifhes  when  I  prevent  yours; 
and  you,  in  waiting  for  mine,  have 
the  pleafure  of  telling  yourfelf  that  it 
is  my  foul  guides  you.  It  is  more 
flattering  to  prevent  j  but  it  is  fweeter 
to  comply.  My  advantage  is  that  of 
felf-love;  yours  is  that  of  love.' 
So  much  delicacy  was  to  Elifa  the 
itioft  charming  of  all  ties.  She  would 
fain  have  never  ceafed  to  hear  a  voice  fo 
dear;  but,  out  of  tendernefs  to  her, 
Volange  took  care  to  withdraw  as  foon 
as  he  had  gently  moved  her,  and  fleep 
came  to  calm  her  fpirits. 

The  firft  idea  which  fhe  had  at  her 
waking  was  that  of  her  fylph,  and  the 
fecond  that  of  her  harp.  It  was  brought 
to  her  the  evening  before,  quite  plain, 
and  without  ornaments,  She  flies  img 


her  cabinet,  and  finds  a  harp  decorated 
with  a  garland  of  flowers,  which  feemed 
fremly  gathered.  Her  joy  was  equal  to 
her  aftonimment.  «  No!'  faid  (he,  <  not 

*  never  has  the  pencil  in  the  hand  of  a 

*  mortal  produced  this  illufion.'    And 
what  doubt  but  this  was  a  prefentfrom 
her  fylph  ?  Two  brilliant  wings  crown- 
ed this  harp,  the  fame,  without  doubt, 
which  Valoe  played  on  in  the  celeftial 
choir.     While  (lie  was  returning  him 
thanks,  the  mufician  arrives,  whom  (lie 
had  lent  for  to  give  her  leffons. 

Timotheus,  inftru&ed   by  Volange 
in  the  part  which  he  was  to  perform, 
opened  with  an  encomium  on  the  harp. 
'  What  fulnefs,  what  harmony,  in  the 
«  founds  of  this  fine  instrument!  What 
«  could  be  more  foft,  more  majeftick!* 
The  harp  (if  we  might  take  his  word 
for  it)  would  renew  all  the  prodigies 
of  the  lyre.     *  But  the  triumph  of  the 
harp,'  added  this  new  Orpheus,  *  is 
when  it  fupports  with  it's  fymphonie* 
the  accents  of  a  voice  melodious  and 
tender.     Obferve,  too,  Madam,  that 
nothing  difcovers  to  more  advantage 
the  graces  of  a  fine  hand  and  armj 
and  when  a  lady  knows  how  to  give 
her  head  an  air  of  enthufiafm,  fo  that 
her  features  grow  animated,  and  her 
eyes  kindle  at  the  founds  which  (he 
occafions,  (he  becomes  half  as  beauti- 
ful again.* 

Elifa  cut  fhort  this  encomium,  by 
afking  her  mafter  whether  he  was  a  de- 
fcendant  of  Timotheus,  Alexander's 
mufician.  *  Yes,  Madam,'  faid  he, 
'  of  the  fame  family.'  She  took  her 
firft  leflbn.  The  mufick-mafter  ap- 
peared enchanted  with  the  feraphick 
tones  of  the  harp.  *  Divine'.'  cried  he. 
«  I  warrant  it,'  faid  Elifa  to  herfelf. 
'  Come,  Madam,  try  thefe  harmonious 
'  ftrings.'  Elifa  applied  to  them  a  ti- 
mid hand,  and  every  note  that  (he  drew 
from  the  inltrument  thrilled  to  her  very 
heart.  «  Wonderful,  Madam'.'  cried 
Timotheus,  *  wonderful !  I  hope  foon 
to  hear  you  accompany  your  touching 
voice,  and  fet  off  my  mufick,  and  my 
verfes.'— c  You  make  verfesthen  too?' 
demanded  fhe,  fmiling.  *  Ah,  Ma- 
dam!' faid  Timotheus,  «  that  is  the 
ih'angeft  thing  in  the  world,  and  I 
can  fcarce  conceive  it  myfelf.  I  had 
heard  that  we  had  a  genius,  and  I 
took  it  for  a  (able  j  but  upon  my  word 
nothing  is  more  real.  I  had  one,  I 
who  now  fyeak.to  you,  and  \  had  him 
*  without 
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*  without  knowing   it.      It  was  but 
'  yeitei  day  evening  that  I  had  frefti  con- 

*  formation  of  it.'— -e  And  hew  did  you 
«  make  this  difcovery?' — *  How  !  Laft 

*  night,in  tny  ileep,  my  Genius  appear- 

*  ed  to  me  in  a  dream,  and  di&ated  the 

*  following  verfes— • 

"  The  empty  honour  I  renounee 

'«  To  guide  thy  car,  Aurora! 
"  No  more,  no  more,  will  I  announce 

il  Thy  Tweet  return,  O  Flora ! 
"  Me  now  employs  a  gentler,  happier  care; 
*'  Te  guard  my  waking,  guard  my  ileeping 
44  fair. 

r<  In  vain  Aurora  weeps,  in  vain 
ts  Would  Flora  bind  me  in  her  rjfy  chain  : 

"  With  dear  Elifa  will  I  ftavj 
tf  Elifa,  fairer— fairer  far  than  they/* 

4  What!'  faid  Elifa,  with  much  emo- 
tion j «  what,  Timotheus!  did  you  make 

*  thefe  verfes?'' — {  I,  Madam!  I  never 
'  made  any  in  my  life*  It  was  my  Ge- 

*  nius  that  dictated   them  to  me.     Pie 
'  has  done  more  :    he  has  let   them  to 

*  mufick,  as  you  fhall  hear. Well, 

*  Madam,'  faid  he,  after  having  lung 
them,  •  how  do  you   like  them  ?    Is  it 
'  not  happy  to  have  a  Genius  like  mine?' 
*— 4  But,  Sir,  do  not  you  know  at  leaft 

*  who  this   Elifa  is  whom   you  cele- 

*  brate?' — «  Why,  Madam,  I  believe 
'  it  is  a  name  like  Phyllis,  Chloris,  or 
'  Iris.     My  Genius  pitched  upon  that, 

*  becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  ear.' — 

*  So,  you  do  not  pique  yourfelf  upon 

*  underftanding   the   meaning    of  the 
'  verfes  which  you  fing?'-— '  No,  Ma- 
'  dam,  but  that  is  no  matter:  they  are 

*  melodious,  and  full  of  fenfibility,  and 

*  that  is  enough  for  a  fong.'— '  Let  me 
'  beg  you,'  refumed   (he,    *  to  repeat 
'  them  to  nobody  elfe,  and  if  your  Ge- 
4  nius   fliould  infpire  any  more,  pray 
'  referve  them  for  me.' 

She  expected  her  fylph  with  Jmpa* 
tience,  in  order  to  thank  him  for  the  in- 
fpiration.     He   denied    them}    but    fo 
weakly,  that  fhe  was  but  the  more  con- 
vinced.    He  confefled,  however,  that  it 
was  not  without  reafon  that  thofe  men 
were  regarded  as  infpired,  who>  with- 
out reflection,    produced  fine  thoughts. 
Thefe  are,'  faid  he,  '  the  favourites  of 
the  fylphs,  and  each  of  them  has  his 
cwn    particular  one,  whom  he  calls 
his  Genius.    It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Timotheus  fhould  have  one; 
and  if  heinfpires  him  with  verfes  which 
pJeafe  vow,  he  may  bosil  of  being> 


4  next  to  me,  the  happieft  of  tlie  intiifeta 
'  tantsof  the  air.'  The  Genius  of  Ti- 
motheus became  every  day  more  fertile* 
and  every  day  Elifa  was  more  fenfible  of 
the  praifes  he  beftowed  on  hen  How- 
ever, Volange  prepared  her  a  new  fur- 
prize,  and  the  following  was  the  object 
of  it. 

The  reader  remembers  that  flic  amufed 
herfelf  in  tracing  out  a  cypher,  in  which 
the  name  of  Valoe  was  interwoven  with 
her  own.  One  day,  being  invited  to  a 
feaft,  ftie  was  preparing  to  put  on  her 
diamonds:  (he  opens  her  calket,  and 
what  does  /he  fee  1  her  bracelets,  her 
necklace,  her  aigrette,  her  ear-rings, 
mounted  after  the  pattern  of  that  very 
cypher  which  (he  had  drawn.  Her  firll 
fenfation  was  that  of  embarraflment  and 
furprize.  *  What  will  Volange  think? 
4  what  will  he  fufpeft?*  While  fhe 
was  yet  at  her  toilette,  enters  Volange, 
and  cafting  his  eyes  on  her  jewels, 
4  Ah!'  faid  he,  *  nothing  can  be  more 
(  gallant.  My  name  and  yours  in  the 

*  fame  cypher !  I  ftiould  be  very  much 

*  flattered,  Madam,  to  fuppofe  that  this 

*  were  a   ftroke   of  fentiment.*      She 
bluflied  inftead  of  feigning;  but  in  the 
evening  Valoe  was  chid.     *  You  have 

*  expofed  me,'  faid  (he,  *  to  a  danger 

*  at  which  I  tremble  even  yet:  I  have 

*  feen  the  inftant  wherein  there  was  a 
1  neceffity  for  me  either  to  deceive  my 

*  hufband,  or  to  give  him  the  molt  hu- 
4  initiating  opinion  of  me;  and  although 

*  the  advantage-  which  the  men  draw 

*  from    our  fincerity  authorizes  us  to 
(  ufe  difiimulation,  I  perceive  that  irt 
c  making  ufe  of  that  right,  I  mould  be 
4  ill  at  eafe  with  myfelf.'     Value  failed 
not  to  commend   her  delicacy.      *  A 
4  little  lye,'  faid  he,  *  is  always  a  little 
4  evil,  and  I  fhould  have  been  forry  to 
<  have  been  the  occafion.     But  the  re- 
4  femblance  of  the  name  of  Volange 
4  to  mine  had  not  efcaped  me$  and  I 
'  knew  that  your  hufband  would  go  no 
4  farther  than  appearances.    I  have  be- 
4  gun  by  rendering  him  difcreet:  that 
4  is  the  firft  good  quality  in  a  hufband.* 

The  whole  winter  had  paflTed  away  in 
gallantries  on  the  part  of  the  fylph,  and 
on  the  fide  of  Elifa  in  emotions  of  fur- 
prize  and  joy,  which  bordered  on  en- 
chantment. 

The  firft  and  the  mod  beautiful 
of  the  feafonsj  the  time  in  which  we? 
enjoy  Nature,  arrives.  Volange  had  a 
country -houfe*  <  We  will  let  eut  when- 

«  tvtf 
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*  .ever  yon  pleafe,'  (aid  lie  to  his  wifV; 
wrni  though  he  had  fait!  this  in  the  hami- 
ionieit  manner,  and  in  the  fweetelt  tone 
of  voice,  (he  perceived  very  well,  (he 
I  lid,  that  this  invitation  carried  in  it 
the  imperious  will  of  a  hnfband.  She 
confided  her  pain  to  Valce.  *  I  do  not 
fee,'  faid  he  to  her,  '  any  thing  pain- 
ful in  what  he  has  propofed  to  you. 
Nothing  attaches  you  to  the  town; 
and  the  country  is  .at  prefent  a  deli- 
cious abode,  efpecially  to  a  foul  fen- 
fible  and  benevolent  as  yours.  We 
there  lee  in  Nature  the  firft  efforts  of 
her  bounteous  inclination;  and  the 
care  of  making  mortals  happy,  renews 
itfelf  there  under  a  thoufand  forms. 
The  fore  (Is  crowned  with  a  thick  ver- 
dure, the  orchards  in  bloom,  the  corn 
{bringing  up,  the  meadows  enamelled, 
the  flocks  newly  recruited,  and  bound- 
ing with  joy  at  the  fir  ft  fight  of  the 
light;  ail  concur  to  prefent  us  in  the 
country  the  image  of  bounty.  In  win- 
ter, Nature  (hews  herfelf  under  an 
afpecl:  threatening  and  horrible;  in 
autumn  (lie  is  rich  and  fruitful,  but 
(lie  groans  to  unburden  herfelf,  and 
her  liberality  affli£ls  her:  even  in 
fummer  (he  fells  her  gifts,  and  the 
fad  image  of  exceflive  labour  joins  it- 
felf to  that  of  abundance.  It  is  in 
fpring  that  Nature  is  gaily  prodigal 
of  her  riches,  and  fond  of  the  good 
(he  is  doing.'—'  Alas!'  faid  Elifa, 
Nature  is  beautiful,  I  grant;  but  will, 
fhe  be  fo  to  me,  in  that  very  place 
where  I  connected  my  fortunes  tothofe 
of  a  mortal;  where  I  took  an  oath  to 
be  devoted  to  him;  where  every  thing 
will  recal  the  humiliating  remem- 
brance to  my  mind?'—*  No,'  replied 
he  fylph,  *  nothing,  my  dear  Elifa, 
nothing  in  Nature  is  humiliating,  but 
what  is  contrary  to  her  ordinances. 
The  perfection  of  a  plant  is  to  flourish 
and  bud:  the  perfection  of  a  woman 
is  to  become  a  wife  and  a  mother.  If 
you  had  oppofed  the  v/ifdom  of  this 
defign,  you  would  not  have  received 
my  vows.'—'  What!  faid  Elifal 
can  a  pure  eflence,  a  celeftial  fpirit, 
love  in  me  that  which  degrades  me 
beneath  him'.' — '  Be  what  you  are, 
my  dear  creature:  I  love'  you  as  a 
fylph  ;  and  it  is  not  of  your  fenfes 
that  I  am  jealous.  Let  your  foul  be 
fair  and  pure,  let  it  be  devoted  to  me, 
that  is  fufficiem.  As  to  what  are 
called  ycur  charms,  they  are  fub- 


mitted  to  the  laws  of  mortals!  one  of 
them  porTelTes  them;    let  him  d<fyo)<* 
of  them;  far  from  complaining  I  ih:'!' 
rejoice  at  it,  for  one  of  your  duties  is 
to   render  him   happy.' — '  Ahl  give 
me  time,  at  leaft,  to  accultom  inyfeif 
to  this  way  of  thinking.  In  the  coun- 
try we  fee  one  another  oftener:  I  (hall 
familiarize  myfelf,  perhaps,  to  that 
duty.      But  pr'ythee  do  not  abandon 
me!'—4 1  (hall  be  there  with  you  per- 
petually: I  love  peace  and  filence.' 
There  was  at  this  country-houfe  a 
favage  and  folitary  place,  which  Eiifa 
called  her  wildernefs,  where  (he  ufed  to 
retire  to  read  or  think  at  her  eafe.  Scarce 
was  (he  arrived  there,  when  fhe  went  to 
it;   but  all  was  changed.  Inftead  of  her 
feat  of  mofs,  fhe  found  a  throne  of  turf, 
interfperfed    with    violets  growing    in 
feftoons  and  love-knots.     This  throne 
was    fhaded    with    lilies,    which  over- 
arched the  fweet-briar,  formed  the  cir- 
cuit of  it,  and  mingled  with  the  odour 
of  the  lilies  the  mott  delicious  perfumes. 
EliiVs  full  care,  at  her  return,  was 
to  thank  her  hufband  for  ihe  attention 
which    he   had    fliewn  in  embellifhing 
her  little  hermitage.     *  It  is,  I  iuppofe,* 
faid  he,    f  a  piece   of  gallantry  of  my 
gardener:  lam  much  obliged  to  him 
for  having  thought  of  it.' —  '  Hilary/ 
aid  Elifa,  on  feeing  the  gardener,  '  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  having  made  fo 
pretty  an  arbour  for  me.' — *  Arbours, 
Madam!'  faid  the  fly  ruftick.     'Yes, 
yes,  I  have  enough  to  do  to  think  of 
arbours,  truly1.  I  am  hardly  able  to 
go  through  the  labour  of  my  kitchen- 
garden.     Jf  they  would  have  arbours, 
and  well  kept  up,  they  mull  allow  me 
more  hands.' — <  At  leaft  you  have  not 
neglected  mine;  and  this  fine  bower  of 
lilies,  with  that  hedge  of  fweet  briar, 
enchants  me.' — '  Oh!  the  lilies,  the 
fweet-briar,  and  all  that,  thank  God, 
comes  of  itfelf,  and  without  any  trou- 
ble   of  mine.' — '  What   in    enrnelr, 
then,    have   not  you    touched  it?' — 
No,  Madam,  but  that  is  nothing;  and 
if  you   pleafe,  after  the  rifing  of  the 
fap,  I  will  give  it  a  few  cuts  with  the 
pruning- knife.' — 'And  this  turf,  in- 
terfperfed  with  violets,  was  it  not  you 
that  cultivated  it?' — '  Troth,  Madam, 
not  I:  neither  curf  nor  violets  will  do 
for  your  table;    and  my  garden  takes 
up  enough  of  my  time  without  all 
thefe  fineries.' 

Elifa,  after  this  difcourfe,  no  longer 
3  doubted 
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doubted  that  die  metamorphofis  of  her 
wildernefs  into  a  delicious  arbour  was 
the  work  of  her  fylph.     <  Ah!'  faid  ihe, 
in  her  tranfport,   «  this  (hall  be  the  tem- 
ple to  which  I  will  repair  to  adore 
him.     I  flatter  myfelf  he  will  be  pre- 
fent  therej  but  will  he  be  for  ever  in- 
vifible?* 

He  came  in  the  evening,  according  to 

uttom.     '  Valoe,'  faid  (he  to  him, '  my 

arbour  is  charming.     But,  (hall  I  tell 

you?    to  compleat  it's  beauty,  you 

muft  perform  one  final  prodigy,  and 

there  render  yourfelf  vifible  to  me. 

That  alone  is  now  wanting  to  my 

happinefs.'— '  You  demand  of  me, 

my  dear  Elifa,  a  thing  that  depends 

not  on  myfelf.     The  king  of  the  air 

fometimes  grants  that  favour  to  his 

favourites;  but  it  is  fo  rare!     And 

even  when  he  grants  it,  he  prefcribes 

the  form  which  they  (hall  take,  and  he 

generally  prefers  the  moft  fantaftick, 

in   order  to  amufe  himfelf.' — «  AM' 

faid  Elifa,  *  fo  I  do  but  fee  you,  no  mat- 

4  ter  under  what  form.'     He  promifed 

her,  therefore,  to  folicit    that    favour 

with  the  moft  prefling  inilances. 

'  At  prefent,'  faid  he  to  her,    '  how 
pafTed  your  journey?' — '  Why,  very 
well.     My  hufband  prattled  with  a 
gaiety  that  was  natural  enough;  and 
I  can  eafily  difcover  the  efFeft  of  the 
trouble  which  you   take  with  him. 
But  it  is  in  vain  that  the  natural  im- 
perioufnefs  of  the  men  bends  a  little; 
it  ftill  keeps  it's  fpring :  one  may  tem- 
per, but  cannot  change  it,  at  leaft  not 
without  long  habitude.' — 'Let  us  not 
defpair   of  any  thing,'    faid  Valoe'} 
I  h.ive  a  deal  of  power  over  his  foul. 
What  do  you  propofe  doing  to  mor- 
row, my  dear  Elifa?'-— < I  (hall  bathe 
in  the  morning.'—*  I  will  come  to  fee 
you  bathe,  if  poflible,  and  I  will  pafs 
a  moment  with  you/ 
On  Elifa's  waking  in  the  morning, 
word  was  brought  her  that  the  bath  was 
ready.     She  went  there  with  the  faith- 
ful Juftina;  but  as  the  fylph  was  to 
come  to  fee  her,  and  modefty  is  always 
timid,(hewouldhave  the  curtains  drawn, 
and    fcarce  admit   any  light  into  the 
room. 

Elifa  entersthe  bath ;  and,  in  a  pannel 
opponte  to  her,  her  eyes  perceive  fome 
confuied  features.  This  was  the  por- 
trait of  Elifa  painted  beneath  glafs,  and 
which  Volange  had  caufed  to  be  put 
there  jnfteadof  a  looking- glafs;  aftrik* 


ing  delufion,  but  eafy  to  be  produced, 
by  means  of  a  groove  made  in  the  par- 
tition, through  which  filently  (lided,  by 
turns,  the  looking-glafs  and  picture, 
one  after  another. 

In  this  pictuit,  Elifa  was  exalted  on 
a  cloud,  and  furrounded  with  aerial  fpi- 
rits,  who  prefented  her  with  garlands  of 
flowers.     At  firft  (he  took  what  fhefaw 
for  the  reflection  of  the  oppofite  objects; 
but  in  proportion  as,  with  an  eye  more 
attentive,  me  difcovers  what  ftrikes  her, 
fui  prize  fucceeds  to  miftake.    '  Juftina,* 
faid  (he,  « let  in  fome  light.     Either  I 
'  dream,  or  I  fee— — O Heaven!'  cried 
(he,  as  foon  as  afufficient  degree  of  light 
was  thrown  on  the  picture,  «  my  image 
in  that  glafs!' — *  Why,  Madam,  I  fee 
mine  there  too.     Where  is  the  won- 
der, that  one  fees  one's  felf  in  a  look- 
ing-glafs?'—' Come    here   yourfelf, 
then;  come  here,  I  fay.      Is  that  the 
effect  of  a  looking-glafs?* — '  Certain- 
ly.'— «  Certainly!    this  cloud,   thefe 
flowers,  thefe  genii,  and  I  in  the  midlt 
of  that  celeftial  circle,  borne  in  tri- 
umph through  the  air!' — «  You  are 
not  well  awake  yet,  Madam;  and  no 
doubt  but  you  are  finishing  yourdrearn 
in  the  bath.'—1  No,  Juftina,  I  do  not 
dream;  but  I  fee  that  picture  is  not 
made  for  your  eyes.     O,  my  dear  Va- 
loe! it  is  you  that  have  painted  it. 
How  ingenious  is  your  tendernefs!' 
Elifa's  eyes  were  for  a  whole  hour 
fixed  on  the  picture.     She  expected  her 
fylphj  but  he  came  not.     '  He  has  but 
juft  pafled  by,'  faid  (lie,  *  and  in  that 
homage  has  declared  himfelf.     But 
what  will  my  hulband  fay?  How  (hall 
I  explain  this  prodigy  to  him?' — 'Ah, 
Madam!'  faid  Juftina,  '  if  this  picture 
be  not  vifible  to  my  eyes,  why  (hould 
it  be  fo  to  his?' — « Rightj    but  I  am 
fo  confounded——'    In  faying  the(e 
words,  fhe  lifts  up  her  eyes,  and  inftead 
of  the  picture  which  fhe  had  ieen,  (he 
finds  thereonly  thelooking-glafs.  'Ah» 
I  am  eafy,'  faid  (he:  « the  picture  is 
vanilhed.    My  amiable  fylph  will  not 
give  me  the  flighted  uneafmefs.  And 
how  (hould  I  not  love  a  fpirit  wholly 
occupied  with  my  pleafures  and  re- 
pofe?' 

Impatient  of  knowing  the  fuccefs  of 
her  requeft,  (he  pretended  in  the  evening 
to  be  fatigued  with  walking,  and  to  have 
need  of  fleep.  The  fylph  did  not  make 
her  wait.  *  I  know  not,'  faid  he,  '  m,y 
<  dear  Elifa,  whether  you  will  be  con- 

«  tent 
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tent  with  what  I  have  obtained.  I  am 
permitted  to  appear  to  you/ — «  Ah, 
that  is  all  that  I  defire!'— <  But  what 
I  forefaw  is  come  to  pafs.  The  king 
of  the  air,  who  reads  our  thoughts, 
has  prefcribed  to  me  the  form  which 

I  am  to  take,  and  that  form  is: 

guefs.'—- '  I  cannot  tell, put  mequick- 
ly  out  of  my  pain.' — *  Your  huf- 
band's.* — '  My  hufband's!' — '  I  have 
done  every  thing  in  the  world  to  ob- 
tain a  form  which  mould  pleafe  you 
more;  but  it  was  impoffible.  He 
threatened  to  withdraw  his  boon  from 
me,  if  I  was  not  content;  and,  reduc- 
ed to  this  alternative,  I  liked  that 
better  than  nothing.' — «  Very  well; 
and  when  mail  I  fee  you?' — «  To- 
morrow in  your  little  wildernefs,  at 
fun-fet.' — '  I  (hall  be  there,  for  I  de- 
pend on  you.'—'  You  may,  without 
doubt.' — *  And  yet  you  promifed  to 
come  to  fee  me  this  morning.  I  re- 
ceived the  moft  gallant  homage  from 
you.  But  it  was  you  that  I  expected.' 

— •«  I  was  not  far  off;  but  intimidated 
by  the  prefence  of  Juftina— '  *  Ah ! 
I  was  wrong,  I  ought  to  have  fent 
her  away.  But  you  (hall  have  no 
more  realbn  to  blame  me  on  that  ac- 
count; and  I  (hail  be  alone  in  the  ar- 
bour.' 
This  affignation  did  not  fail  to  give 

Volange  foine  little  uneafinefs.  *  She 
delivers  herfelf  up  to  me,'  faid  he. 
Shall  I  avail  myfelf,  to  try  her,  of  the 
iilufjon  into  which  I  have  thrown  her? 
It  would  be  very  pleafing  to  me  to 
attempt  h^r,  if  I  was  fure  that  me 
would  refift!  But  if  I  were  fo  fure  of 
that,  I  (hould  have  no  need  of  trial. 
Fatal  curiofity!  Let  me  confider: 
let  me  fee  which  is  the  lefs  dangerous 
way.  Ought  I  to  clear  it  up  to  my- 
felf, or  remain  in  doubt?  In  the  firft 
cafe,  doubt  leaves  me  in  a  cloud;  and 
can  I  anfwer  for  my  thoughts?  Per- 
haps, when  it  (hall  be  too  late  to  juf- 
tify  her,  I  (hall  do  her  the  injury  to 
believe,  that  her  imagination  being  fe- 
duced,  would  have  triumphed  over  her 
virtue.  I  mall  then  reproach  myfelf 
in  vain;  and  the  evil  will  be  without 
remedy.  If  on,  the  contrary,  I  try 
her,  and  (he  refift,  I  am  too  happy. 
But  if  (lie  yield—  Well,  if  me  yield! 
1  (hall  think  that  the  virtue  of  women 
is  not  able  to  hold  out  againft  fpirirs. 
Yes,  but  that  fpirit  is  cloathed  with  a 
body  j  and  though  that  body  be  mine, 


no  thanks  to  Elifa.     What  a  laby- 
rinth!    On  entering  into  it,  I  forefaw 
every  thing,  except  the  means  of  get- 
ting out.     Let  me  deliberate  no  long- 
er; let  me  repair  to  the  arbour,  and 
the  occafion  (hall  determine  me.' 
Volange,  without  pretending  to  ob- 
ferve  Elifa,  did  not  fuffer  one  of  her 
movements  to  efcape  him.     He  faw  her 
drefs  herfelf  with   a   modefty  full  of 
grace,  and  the  decency  (he  mingled  in, 
her  attire  re-encouraged  him  a  little. 
He  remarked  alfo,  that  (he  wore  all  the 
day  an  air  of  fweetnefs,  and  a  ferenity 
which  announced  an  innocent  joy. 

However,  the  impatient  eyes  of  Elifa 
meafured  the  courfeof  the  fun.  At  laft 
the  happy  moment  approaches;  and  Vo- 
lange, whom  (lie  had  leen  fet  out  in  a 
hunting-drefs,  repairs  firft  to  the  ai bout 
in  the  moft  elegant  habit. 

Elifa  arrives,  perceives  him  at  a  dif- 
tance;  and  the  emotion  it  excited  in  her 
almoft  makes  her  faint  away.  He  flies 
to  her,  reaches  out  his  hand  to  her;  and 
feeing  her  trembling,  feats  her  on  her 
little  throne  of  turf. 

Elifa,  recovering  her  fpirits,  finds  her 
fylph  at  her  knees.  «  What! '  faid  he  to 
her,  *  was  it  fear  that  the  fight  of  me 
was  to  infpire  into  you?  Did  I  not 
fpareyou  thefurprize  of  it?  Did  rot 
you  defire  to  fee  me?  Are  you  foiry 
for  it,  and  would  you  have  me  difap- 
pear?' — 'Alas!  no;  punifli  not  me 
for  an  involuntary  weaknefs.  Joy 
and  tendernefs  have  a  greater  (hare 
than  terror  in  the  diforder  you  now 
occafion.' — 1 1  tremble,'  faid  Volange 
o  himfelf:  *  (he  is  fcftened ;  a  bad  be- 
ginning'.—Ah,  my  dear  Eiifa!  why 
was  I  not  free  to  chufe  among  mor- 
tals him  whole  figure  might  have 
pleafed  you  moil;  and  how  ill  at  eafe 
is  a  lover  under  the  form  of  a  huf- 
band!'— *  That  is  the  fame  thing,* 
aid  (he  fmiling.  '  It  would  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  me,  I  confefs,  to 
have  feen  you  under  the  image  of  one 
of  thefe  flowers  which  I  love,  or  of 
one  of  thofe  birds  which,  like  yon, 
are  inhabitants  of  the  air;  but  as  a 
man,  I  had  as  lief  fee  you  under  the 
features  of  my  luifband,  as  thofe  of 
any  other  perfon.  You  ieem  to  me 
even  to  fet  it  off.  It  is,  indeed,  Vo- 
lange that  I  fee  in  youj  but  your 
foul  gives  to  his  eyes  fomething,  I 
know  not  what,  that  isceleftial.  Your 
voice,  in  pafling  through  his  mouth, 
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'  communicates  to  it  a  charm  perfectly 

*  divine  j  and  in   his  action   I  perceive 

*  graces  which  never  body  animated  by 
«  a  mere   mortal   poffefled.' — «  Well, 
«  then,  if  you  love  me  inch  as  you  now 

*  fee  me,  I  can  always  be  the  fame."-— 
4  You  enchant  me!' — *  Shall  you  be 

*  happy,  then?'  added  he,  kifTing  her 
hand.     Elifa  blnfhed,  and  withdrew 
the  hand  which  he  had  feized.     *  You 
4  forget,'  faid  (he,  'that  it  is  a  fylph, 

*  and  not  a  man  that  I  love  in  you. 

<  Valoe'  is  to  me  only  a  fpirit,  as  Elifa 

*  is  to  you   only  a  foul;    and  if  you 

*  have  not  been  able  to  take  the  figure 

<  of  a  mortal  without  changing  the  pu- 

*  rity  of  your  eifence  and  of  your  love, 
'  quit  that  degrading  form,   and  make 
<•   me  not  blufii  any  longer  at  theimpru- 

*  dence  of  my  wifhes.' — '  Very  well!' 
faid  Volange,  in  a  low  voice:  *  but  I 

*  now  touch  on  the  critical  moment. 

«  Eli  fa,  it  is  no  longer  time  to  feign. 

*  I   have  done  what  you  deilred;  but 

*  learn  what  it  cofts  me.      "  I  con  fen  t 
<:  to  it,"  laid  the  king  of  the  genii  to 

*  me;    "  obey  the   laws  of  a  woman, 
"  become  mar;    but  flatter  not  thyfeif 
"  with  having  his   fenfations  only  in 
«'  appearance.     Thou  art  now  going  to 
"  love  like  other  mortals,  and  to  feel 
t(  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  ir.  If  thou 
'*'  art  unhappy,  come  not  groaning  and 
*'  troubling  theair  with  thy  complaints. 
"  I  banifh  thee  from  the  heavens  till  the 
'     moment   wherein    Elifa    (hall    have 
'*  crowned   thy  wifhes."     I  hoped  to 
'  prevail  on  you,'  added  the  fylph,  '  or 
'  rather  I  meant  to  comply  with  youj 
'   I    fubm'nted    to    that    fevere   decree. 
'  J"dge,  then,  whether  I  love  you,  and 

*  whether  you  ought  to  punifh  me  for 
«  it.' 

This  difcourfe  drove  Elifa  to  defpair. 

*  O  thou  mott  imprudent,.,  and   mod 

*  cruel    of    aerial    fpirits!'  cried    me. 
'  What  have  you  done?    And  to  what 
'  extremity  do  you  reduce  me?'     Vo- 
lange quaked  at  feeing  his  wife's  eyes 
filled  with  tears.       *  Why  did  you  not 

*  confultme?'  added  fne.     c  Was  it  for 

*  my  (name,  or  for  your  pt> rudiment, 
«  that  I  defired  to  fee  you  ?  And  what- 

*  ever  that  defire  was,  could  you  think 
'  that  it  could  overcome  what  I  owe  to 
'  you,  and  what  I  owe  to  my felf?  I  love 
f  you,  Yaloe,  I  repsat  it  to  youj  and  if 


*  there  needed  nothing  but  my  life  f<5 

*  repair  the  evils  which  I  do  you,  yotJ 
4   mould  no  longer  have  caufe  to  com- 
'  plain.     But  my  virtue  is  dearer  to  me 
'  than  my  life  and  my  love.1     Volange 
leaped  with  joy.  '  I  cannot  blame  you,1 
faid  he,  *  for  an  excels  of  delicacy;  but 
«  fee  how  much  I  rtfemble  Voiange:  it 

*  is  almolt  he,  or  rather  he  himfelf,  who 
'   falls  at  your  feet,  who  adores  you,  and 

*  demands  of  you  the  reward  of  the  moft 

*  faithful  and  tendered  paflion." — *  No, 
'  it  is  in  vain  that  you  refemble  him-, 

*  you  are  not  hej  and  it  is  to  him  alone 

*  that  the  reward  which  you  demand  is 
'  due.     Arije;    depart  from    me;    and 
'  fee  me  not  again  all  your  life!     Leave 

*  me,  I  fay;   are  you  mad?     What  i» 
'  that  infulting  joy  which  I  fee  fpark- 

*  ling  in  your  eyes?     Would  you  have 

*  the    audacioufnefs    to    hope    yet?' — 
'  Yes,  I  hope,  my  dear  Elifa,  that  thou 
'  wilt  live  only  for  me.' — '  Ah,  this  is 

*  the  height  of  outrage!' — *  Hciai  me.'— 
1   No,  I  will  hear  nothing!' — 'Afingle 
'  word  will  difarm  thee.' — *Thatword, 
'   then,   muft  be  an  eternal  farewel/ — 
'  No,  death  only  mall  feparate  us;  be- 
«  hold  thy  hufband  in  thy  fylph.     Yes, 
«  it  is  Volange  whom  you  hated,  that 
'  is  this  Valoc  whom  you  love.'— '  O 

*  Heaven—*—  But  no,  you  impofe  up- 

*  on  me  by  the  reieipblance.' — *  No,  I 
«  tell  thee,  and  Juftina  is  witnefs,  that 
'  the  whole  affair  is  but  a  jell.' — *  Juf- 
«  tinal   fiie  is  my   confidante.' — «  She 
'  has   helped  me  to  miflead  yon;   flie 
'   lliall  afin't  me  to  undeceive  you.' — 
'  You,  my  hulband!  can  it  be  poflible? 

*  I  tremble  yet;  hniih,  tell  me  how  thefe 

*  prodigies  were  performed?' — '  It   is 
'  Love  has  wrought  them  all;  and  you 
'  /hall  know  by  what  means.' — (Ah! 
'  if  it  be  true '     '  If  it  be  true,  my 

*  Elifa!  can  you  believe  that  there  is  in 

*  the  world  a  man  worthy  to  be  loved?* 
— -'  Yes,  I  v/ill  believe- that  there  is  one, 
'   and  that  it  is  I  who  po fiefs  him.'     ' 

Juitina  being  interrogated,  conferTed 
all,  and  was  obliged  to  take  her  oath 
that  Valoe  was  none  other  than  Volange. 

*  It  is  now, 'faid  Elifa,  throwing  hericlf 
into  the  arms  of  her  hufband;    '  it  is 
'  now  that  I  am  enchanted  ;  and  I  hope 
'  that  nothing  but  death  alone  will  break 
«  the  charm.' 
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IT  was  the  feftival  of  the  village  of 
Goulange.  The  Maiquis  of  Glance, 
whofe  feat  was  at  no  great  diftance,  was 
come  with  his  company  to  lee  this  rural 
fpeftacle,  and  to  mingle  in  the  dances 
of  the  villagers,  as  it  happens  pretty 
often  to  thole  whom  difguft  chaces  from 
the  lap  of  Luxury,  and  who  are  carried, 
in  d«lpite  of  themfelves,  towards  plea- 
fures  that  are  pure  and  fimple. 

Among  the  young*  country  girls  who 
gave  new  life  to  the  joy  that  reigned 
there,  and  who  were  dancing  under  the 
elm,  who  would  not  have  diftinguifbed 
Lauretta,  by  the  elegance  of  her  figure, 
the  regularity  of  her  features,  and  that 
natural  grace  which  is  more  touching 
than  beauty?  She  eclipfed  all  others 
who  afTilted  at  the  feftival.  Ladies  of 
quality,  who  piqued  themfelves  on  being 
handfome,  could  not  help  owning  that 
they  had  never  feen  any  thing  fo  ravifh- 
ing.  They  called  her  up  to  them,  and 
examined  her,  as  a  painter  does  a  mo- 
del. '  Lift  up  your  eyes,  child,'  faid 
the  ladies.  4  Whatvivacity,what  fweet- 

*  nefs,  whatvoluptuoufnefsin  her  looks! 
4  If  (he  did  but  know  what  they  ex- 
4  prefs!     What  havock  a    ikilful   co- 

*  quette  would  make  with  thoie  eyes ! 
'   And  that  mouth!     Can  any  thing  be 
4  more  frefli?     What  a  vermilion  on 
'   her  lips!  How  pure  an  enamel  on  her 
4  teeth!  Her  face  is  a  little  brown,  and 
'  fun-burnt  j  but  it  is  the  complexion 
4  of  health.      See  how  that  ivory  neck 
'   is    rounded    on  thofe  fine  fhoulders! 

*  How  well  fhe  would  look  in  a  genteel 
'  drefs!  And  thoie  lit  tic  budding  chai  ins 
'  which    Love  himfelf  feems  to  have 
'  planted!      Well,    that   is   extremely 
4  pleafant!    On  whom  is  Nature  going 

*  to  lavifh  her  gifts!    Where  is  Beauty 

*  £°'ng to  h'^e  herfelf  ? — Lauretta,  how 

*  old  are  you?" — *  I  was    fifteen    laft 
4  month.1 — *  You   are   to    be   married 

*  foon,  without  doubt.'1 — *  My  father 
4  fays  that  there  is  no  hurry.' — *  And 
4   you,  Lauretta,  ha'veyou  no  (Wetheai  t 
4  lurking  in   your  heart?' — 4  I  do  not 
4  know  what  a  fweetheart  is.' — '  What, 
4   is  theie  no  young  man  that  you  wiih 
4   to   have  for  a   hulbaml?  W  I   never 
4    trouble  my  head  about  that :   it  is  my 
'  father'*  bufmefs.'— '  What  does  your 


*  father  do?1 — '  He  cultivates  his  farm.* 
— '  Is  he  rich?' — '  Noj  but  he  fays  he 
is  happy  if  I  am  difcreet.' — '  And  how- 
do  you  employ  yourfelf?1 — 'I  help 
my  father}  I  work  with  him.'— 
With  him!  What,  do  you  cultivate 
the  ground?' — (  Yes,  but  the  toils  of 
the  vineyard  are  only  an  amufement  to 
me.  To  weed,  plant  vine-props,  bind 
the  vine-branch  to  them,  to  thin  the 
leaves  that  the  grapes  may  ripen,  and 
to  gather  them  when  they  are  ripe,  all 
that  is  not  very  laborious." — '  Poor 
child!  I  am  not  furprized  that  thofe 
fine  hands  are  tanned!  What  pity  that 
fhe  mould  be  born  in  a  low  and  ob- 
fcure  it;,te!' 

Lauretta,  who  in  her  village  had  ne- 
ver excited  any  thing  but  envy,  was  a 
httle  iurprized  at  herinfpiring  pity.  A-s 
her  father  had  carefully  concealed  from 
her  whatever  might  have  given  her  tin- 
e;-:fmefs,  it  had  never  come  into  her  head 
that  fhe  was  an  object  of  pity,  JBnt  in 
calling  her  eyes  on  the  drefs  of  thoie 
ladies,  me  faw  very  well  that  they  were: 
in  the  right.  What  difference  between 
their  cloaths  and  her's!  What  frefh- 
nefs  and  what  beauty  in  the  light  filke n 
(tuff  whkh  flowed  in  Jong  folds  about 
them!  What  delicate  /hoes!  With 
what  grace  and  elegance  their  hair  was 
dreffed!  What  new  luftre  that  fine 
linen,  and  thofe  ribbands,  thoie  laces, 
gave  to  their  half-veiled  charms!  In- 
deed, thofe  ladies  had  not  the  lively  air 
of  high  health;  but  could  Lauretta 
imagine  that  the  luxury  which  dazzled 
her  was  the  caufe  of  that  lajngour, 
which  rouge  itfelf  was  not  able  to  dif- 
guife?  While  fhe  was  ruminating  on 
ail  this,  the  Gount  de  Luzy  approaches 
her,  and  invites  her  to  dance  with  him. 
He  was  young,  welldreflVd,  well  made, 
and  too  feducingfor  Lauretta. 

Though  fhe  had  not  the  moft  delicate 
tafte  in  dancing,  fhe  could  not  but  re- 
mark in  the  nobleuefs,  the  juftnefs,  and 
the  Jightnefsof  the  count's  movements, 
a  grace  which  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  caperings  of  the  young  villageis. 
She  had  fometimts  felt  her  hand  prtfled, 
but  never  by  a  hand  fo  lift.  The 
count  in  dancing  tcllowed  her  with  his 
eyes.  Laurfctu  found  that  his  looks 

gave 
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gave  life  and  foul  to  the  dance;  and 
whether  it  was  that  (he  tried  from  emu- 
lation to  give  the  fame  grace  to  her's,  or 
whether  the  fir  ft  fpark  of  love  commu- 
nicated irfeif  from  her  heart  to  her  eyes, 
they  replied  to  thofe  of  the  count  by  the 
moft  natural  expreffion  of  joy  and  fen- 
fiment. 

The  dance  ended,  Lauretta  went  and 
fea ted  herfelf  at  the  foot  of  the  elm,  and 
the  count  at  her  knees.  *  Let  us  not 
4  part  any  more,'  faid  he  to  her,  '  my 

•  pretty  dear:    I  will   dance  with  no- 

•  body  but  you/ — '  That  is  doing  me 

•  agreatdealof  honour/ faid /he 5  *  but 
4  it  would  make  my  companions  un- 
4  eafy;    and    in  this  village  they  are 
4  apt  to  be  jealous/—'  And  well  they 

•  may,  to  fee  you  fo  handfomc;  and  in 

•  town  they  would  be  the  fame:  it  is  a 
4  misfortunewhich  will  followyoueve- 
4  ry  where.    Ah,  Lauretta!  if  in  Pa- 

•  ris,  in  the  mid  ft  of  thofe  women  fo 

•  vain  of  beauty  which  is  only  artificial, 

•  they  were  to  fee  you  appear,  all  at 

•  once,  with  thofe  natural  charms  of 

•  which  you  are  fo  unconfcious— '    '  I, 
4  Sir,  at  Paris!  alas,  what  (hould  I  do 
4  there?' — '  Be  the  delight  of  all  eyes, 
4  and  make  the  conqueft  of  all  hearts. 
4  Hark'e,  Lauretta,  we  have  not   op- 
4  portunity  to  talk  together  here.     But, 
4  in  two  words;  it   depends  only  on 
'  yourfelfto  have,  infteadof  an  obfcure 
4  cottage,  and  a  vineyard  to  cultivate  j 
4  it  depends  only  on  yourfelf  to  have, 
4  at  Paris,  a  little  palace  mining  with 
4  gold  and  filk,  a  table  according  to 
4  your  wim,  the  gayeft  furniture,  the 
4  moft  elegant  equipage,  gowns  for  all 
4  feafons,  and  of  all  colours;  in  (hort, 
4  every  thing  which  forms  the  agree- 
4  ablenefs  of  an  eafy,  quiet,  and  deli- 
4  cious  lifej  without  any  other  care  than 
*  that  of  enjoying  them,  and  of  loving 
4  me  as  I  do  you.     Think  of  it  at  your 
4  leifure.     To-morrow  there  is  to  be  a 
4  ball  at  the  caftle;  all  the  youth  of  the 
4  village  are  invited.  You  will  be  there, 
4  my  fweet  Lauretta,  and  tell  me  if  my 
4  paflion  touches  you,  and  whether  you 
4  accept  my  offers.     To-day  I  a(k  no- 
4  thing  but  fecrefy;  fecrefy  the  moft  in- 
'  violable.  Obferve  it  well:  ifitefcape 
4  you,  all  the  happinefs  which  now  a- 
«  waits  you  will  vanifli  like  a  dream.' 

Lauretta  thought  (he  had  been  in  a 
dream.  The  brilliant  lot  that  had  been 
painted  to  her  was  fo  far  from  the  hum- 
ble ftate  to  which  (he  was  reduced,  that 


a  paflage  fo  eafy;  and  fo  rapid,  from 
one  to  the  other,  was  inconceivable. 
The  handforne  young  man  who  had 
made  her  thofe  offers,  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  air  of  a  deceiver.  He  had 
talked  to  her  fo  ferioufly !  (he  had  feen 
fo  much  fincerity  in  his  eyes,  and  in  his 
language! 

*  I  mould  eafily  have  perceived  it," 
faid  (he,  *  if  he  had  wanted  to  make  a 
fool  of  me.  And  yet,  why  all  this 
myftery  which  he  has  fo  ftrongly  en- 
joined me?  For  making  me  happyr 
he  requires  me  to  love  him:  nothing 
more  juftj  but  fure  he  will  con  lent 
that  my  father  (hall  partake  of  his 
benefits;  why  then  conceal  our  pro- 
ceedings from  my  father?1  If  Lau- 
retta had  had  the  idea  of  feduftion  and 
vice,  (lie  would  eafily  have  comprehend- 
ed wherefore  Luzy  demanded  fecrefy; 
but  the  difcretion  they  had  infufed  into 
her,  went  no  farther  than  to  teach  her 
to  decline  the  rough  liberties  of  the  vil- 
lage youths;  and  in  the  honeft  and  re- 
fpe&ful  air  of  the  count,  (he  faw  no- 
thing againft  which  (he  was  to  be  upon 
her  guard. 

Wholly  taken  up  with  thefe  reflec- 
tions, her  head  filled  with  the  image  of 
luxury  and  abundance,  (he  returns  to 
her  humble  habitation ;  every  thing 
there  feemed  changed.  Lauretta,  for 
the  firft  time,  was  mortified  at  living 
under  thatch.  The  plain  moveables, 
which  ufe  had  before  made  precious  to 
her,  were  debafed  in  her  eyes;  the  do- 
meftick  cares  which  (he  had  charged 
herfelf  with,  began  to  be  difagreeable: 
(he  found  no  longer  the  fame  tafte  in 
that  bread  to  which  labour  gives  a  relifti  j 
and  on  that  frefti  ftraw  where  (he  flept 
fo  well,  (he  fighed  for  gilded  roofs  and 
a  rich  down  bed. 

It  was   much  worfe  the  next  day, 
when  (he  was  obliged  to  return  to  la- 
bour, and  to  go  on  a  burning  hill,  to 
fupport  the  heat  of  the  day.     '  At  Pa- 
ris,1  laid  (he,  *I  mould  wake  only  to 
enjoy  myfelf  at  my  cafe,  without  any 
other  care  than  that  of  loving,  and  of 
pleafing:  his   honour  the  count,  af- 
iured  me  of  it.      How  amiable  the 
count  is!      Of  all  the  girls    in  the 
village  he  regarded  only  me;  he  even 
quitted  the  ladies  of  the  caftle  for  a 
poor  country  girl.     He  is  not  proud, 
fweet  gentleman!     And  yet  he  might 
very  well   be  fo!     One  would  have 
thought  that  I  did  him  a  favour  in 
«  preferring 
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preferring  him  to  the  young  fellows 
of  the  village:  he  thanked  me  for  it 
with  looks  fo  tender;  an  air  fo  hum- 
ble and  touching!  and  language,  what 
an  amiable  fweetnefs  in  his  language! 
Though  he  had  talked  to  the  lady  of 
the  place,  he  could  not  have  fpoken 
more  genteelly.     By  good  luck  I  was 
pretty  well  d  re  (Ted;  but  if  he  were  to 
lee  me  to-day!   What  clpathsl  what 
a  condition  am  I  in!' 
The  difgutt  at  her  fituation  only  re- 
doubled,   during  three  days  of  fatigue 
and  heavinefs,  which  (he  had  (till  to 
fuftain  before  fhe  mould  again  fee  the 
count, 

The  moment,  which  they  both  ex- 
peeled  with  impatience,  arrives.  All 
the  youth  of  the  village  are  afiembled 
at  the  neighbouring  caftlej  and  in  a 
bower  of  linden  trees,  the  found  of  in- 
flruments  foon  gives  the  fignal  for  the 
dance.  Lauretta  advances  with  her  com- 
panions, no  longer  with  that  deliberate 
air  which  me  had  at  the  village-feaft, 
but  with  an  air  modeft.and  timorous. 
This  was  to  Luzy  a  new  beauty,  and 
fhe  appeared  as  one  of  the  Graces,  timid 
and  decent,  initead  of  a  lively  and  wan- 
jton  nymph.  He  diftinguifhed  her  from 
the  reft  in  his  falute,  but  without  any 
fymptpm  of  conel'pondence  between 
them.  He  abftained  even  from  ap- 
proaching her;  and  delayed  dancing  with 
her  till  another  h.ad  fet  hjm  the  exam- 
ple. This  other  was  the  Chevalier  De 
S®ligny;  who,  ever  fince  the  village- 
feaft,  had  never  cealed  talking  of  Lau- 
retta in  a  ftrain  of  rapture.  Luzy  ima- 
gined him  a  rival,  and  anxioufly  fol- 
lowed him  with  his  eyes;  but  it  was 
needlefs  for  Lauretta  to  perceive  his  jea- 
loufy,  in  order  to  remove  it.  In  danc- 
ing with  Soligny,  her  look  was  vague, 
her  air  indifferent,  her  behaviour  cold 
and  negligent.  It  came  to  Luzy's  turn 
to  dance  with  her,  and  he  thought  he 
law,  as  he  faluted  her,  all  her  graces 
animate  themfelves,  all  her  charms 
ipring  up  in  her  countenance.  The  pre- 
cious colouring  of  niodeftydiffufed  itfelf 
there;  a  furtive,  and  almoft  imper- 
ceptible fmile,  moved  her  rofy  lips  j  and 
the  favour  of  a  touching  look  tran  (port- 
ed him  with  joy  and  love.  His  firft 
emotion,  had  they  been  alone,  would 
have  been  to  fall  at  Lauretta's  feet,  to 
thank  her,  and  to  adore  her;  but  he 
commands  his  very  eyes  toTeftrain  the 
fre  of  their  looks  j  his  hand  alone,  in 
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prefling  that  of  her  whom  his  heart  calls 

his  love,  expreffes  to  her  by  tremblings 

his  transports. 

*  Beautiful  Lauretta,'  faid  he  tohert 

after  the  dance,  «  remove  a  little  from 
your  companions.  I  am  impatient  to 
know  what  you  have  refolved.' — 'Not 
to  take  one  ftep  without  the  confent 
of  my  father,  and  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice in  every  thing.  If  you  mean  me 
good,  I  would  have  him  partake  of 
it;  if  I  follow  you,  I  would  have  him 
confent  to  it/— *  Ah!  bewareofcon- 
fulting  him!  it  is  he  whom,  above  all, 
I  ought  to  fear.  There  are  forma- 
lities among  you,  previous  to  love  and 
union,  with  which  my  title,  my  con- 
dition, forbid  me  to  comply.  Your 
father  would  fubject  me  to  themj  he 
would  require  iinpoflibilities  of  mej 
and  on  my  refuial,  he  would  accule 
me  of  having  wanted  to  deceive  you. 
He  knows  not  how  much  I  love  you; 
but  you,  Lauretta,  can  you  think  me 
capable  of  doing  you  an  injury?'— 
Alas!  noj  I  believe  you  to  be  good- 
nefs  itfelf.  You  would  be  a  great  hy- 
pocrite if  you  were  bad!' — '  Dare  then 
to  truft  to  me."—*  It  is  not  that  I 
diftruityou;  but  I  cannot  deal  my- 
fteriouily  with  my  father:  I  belong 
to  him}  I  depend  on  him.  If  what 
you  propofe  is  proper,  he  will  confent 
to  it/—*  He  will  never  confent  to  it. 
You  will  deftroyme;  you  will  repent 
it  when  too  latej  and  you  will  be  all 
your  life  condemned  to  thofe  vile  la- 
bours, which  to  be  fure  you  love, 
fince  you  dare  not  abandon  them.  Ah, 
Lauretta!  are  thef*  delicate  hand* 
made  to  cultivate  the  ground?  Muft 
the  fun  deftroy  the  colours  of  that 
beautiful  complexion?  You,  the  charm 
of  Nature,  of  all  the  Graces,  all  the 
Loves!  you,  Lauretta,  will  you  wear 
yourfelfoutinan  obfcureandtoilfome 
life!  to  be  clofed  in  becoming  the  wife 
of  fome  rude  villager!  to  grow  old, 
perhaps,  in  indigence,  without  hav- 
ing tailed  any  of  thole  pleafures  which, 
ought  to  follow  you  perpetually?  Thi« 
is  what  you  prefer  to  the  delights  of 
eafeand  affluence  which  Ipromifeyou. 
And  on  what  do  you  found  your  re- 
folution?  On  the  fear  of  giving  fbme 
moments  of  uneafmefs  to  your  father? 
Yes,  your  flight  will  aiflicl  him;  but 
afterwards,  what  will  be  his  joy  at 
feeing  you  rich  by  my  favours,  with 
which  he  alfo  mail  be  loaded?  What 
'  a  pleating 
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a  pleafing  violence  will  you  not  do 
him,  ir,  obliging  him  to  quit  his  cot- 
tage, antl  give  him  lei f  repofe  ?  For, 
from  thru  time,  I  lLr.ll  no  longer  have 
his  denials  to  fear:  my  happinefs, 
yours,  and  his,  will  be  affured  for 
ever.' 

Lauretta  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
to  withftand  the  temptation,  but  (\\t  did 
withftand  it;  and  but  for  the  fatal  ac- 
cident which  at  latl  threw  her  a^ain  into 
the  fnare,  the  mere  inftinft  of  innocence 
would  have  fufficed  topreferve  her  from 

it. 

In  a  ftorm  which  fell  on  the  village 
of  Coulange,  the  hail  deltroyed  all  the 
promifed  vintages  and  harvefts.  The 
ctelblation  was  general.  Durirg^'the 
itorm,  a  thoufand  mournful  cries  ir.iri- 
gled  with  the  roaring  of  the  winds  and 
claps  of  thunder;  but  when  the  ravage 
was  accompli/lied,  and  a  light,  more 
dreadful  than  the  darknefs  which  had 
preceded  it,letthem  feethevine-branches 
Gripped  and  broken,  the  ears  of  corn 
hanging  on  their  {battered  ftalk-5,  the 
fruits  of  the  trees  beaten  down  or  blalt- 
ed,  nothing  prevailed  throughout  the 
defolated  country  but  one  vaft  and  dole- 
ful filtnce;  the  roads  were  covered  with 
a  crowd  of  unfortunate  people,  pale, 
(truck  with  confternation,  and  immove- 
able;  who,  with  a  melancholy  eye  con- 
templating their  ruin,  bewailed  the  lofs 
of  the  year,  and  faw  nothing  to  come 
l)Ut  defpair,  mifery,  and  death.  On  the 
thresholds  of  the  cottages,  the  difcon- 
lolate  mothers  preffed  againfc  their  bo- 
ibms  their  tender  nurflings,  exclaiming, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  *  Who  will 

*  give  fuck  to  you  if  we  want  bread?' 

At  the  fight  of  this  calamity,  the  firft 
thought  which  occurred  to  Luzy,  was 
the  diftrefs  of  Lauretta  and  her  father. 
Impatient  to  fly  to  their  relief,  he  veiled 
the  tender  imereft  he  took  in  their  for- 
tunes, under  a  pretext  of  common  pity 
to  this  multitude  of  wretches.  *  Let 

*  us  go  to   the  village,'  laid  he  to  his 
company;  let  us  carry  confolation  thi- 
ther.    It  will  be  but  little  expence  to 
each  of  us,   to  fave  twenty  families 
from  the  defpair  into  which  this  dif- 
after  has  plunged   them.     We  have 
partaken  their  joy,  let  us  go  and  par- 
take of  their  grief.1 

Thefe  words  made  an  imprefilon  on 
their  hearts,  already  moved  by  pity.  The 
Marquis  De  Glance  fet  the  example. 
He  prefented  himfelf'to  the  pca'ants. 


offered  them  affiftance,  prom  1  fid  them 
relief,  and  redo  red  them  to   hope    and 
courage.  While  tears  of  gratitude  flow- 
ed around  him,   his   company,  of  both 
fexes,  difperfed  thsmfelves  through  the 
village,  entered  the   ftraw-huts,  diftri- 
buted  thtir  gifts,  and  tafted  the  rare  and 
fenfible  delight  of  feeing  themfelves  a- 
dored  by  a  grateful  people.  In  the  mean 
time,  Luzy  ran  like  a  madman,  feeking 
the  abode  of  Lauretta.     It  was   fliewrt 
him;  he  flies  thither,  and   fees  a  coun- 
tryman fitting  at  the  door,  his  head  in- 
clined on    his  knees,    and  covering  hii 
face  with  both  his  hands,  as  if  he  fear- 
ed to  fee  the  light  again.     This   was 
Lauretta's  father.     *  My  friend,'  faid 
the  count  to  him,    f  I  fee  you   are  in 
confternation  j    but  do  not   defpair: 
Keaven  is  juft,  and  there  are  compaf- 
fionate  hearts  among  mankind.'—*  Ah, 
Sir,'  replied  thevilhger,  lifting  up  his 
lead,  *  is  it  for  a  man  who,  after  having 
ferved  his  county  twenty   years,  re- 
tired covered  witii  wounds,  and  who 
has  never  fince  ceafed  to  labour  with- 
out relaxation;  is  it  for  him  to  ftretch 
out  his  hand  tVir  charity?  Ought  not 
the   earth,    which   is   bedewed   with 
my   fwcat,  to  give   me   fubfillence? 
Shall  I  end  my  life  by  begging  my 
bread?'  A  foul  fo  lofty,  and  Ib noble, 
in  an    obfcure    perfon,    allonifhed  the 
count.     *  You  have  ferved,  then  ?'  faid 
he.     '  Yes,  Sir,  I  took  up  arms  under 
Berwick}  I  made  the  campaigns  of 
Maurice.     My  father,  before  an  un- 
fortunate law-i'uit  had  (tripped  him  of 
hiseftate,  had  fufficient  to  fupportme 
in  the  rank  to  which  I  was  arrived. 
But  at  the  fame  time  that  I  was  re- 
duced, he  was  undone.     We  came 
hereto  conceal  ourfelves;  and  out  of 
the  wreck  of  our  fortune  we  purchafed 
a  little  farm,  which  I  cultivated  with 
my  own  hands.     Our  former  condi- 
tion was  unknown;  and  this  latter,  to 
which   I  feemed    born,  gave   me   no 
fhame.     I  maintained,  and  confoled, 
my  father.     I  married;  there  was  my 
misfoitunej  and  it  is  now  that  I  feet 
it.' — '  Your  father  is  dead?' — 'Alas! 
yes.'— 'Your  wife?'-^-'  She  is  happy 
in  not  having  feen  thisdifmal  day.'—- 
Have  you  a  family?' — 'I  have   but 
one  daughter,  and  the  poor  girl- 
Do  you  not  hear  her  fighs?  She  hides 
herfelf,  and  keeps  at  a  diitance  from 
me,  that  Hie  may  notdiftra&my  foul.' 
Luzy  would  fain  have  rulhed  into  the 
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cottage  where  Lauretta  was  mourning; 
but  he  reftrained  himfelf,  for  fear  of  a 
difcovery. 

'  Here/  faid  he  to  the  father,  giving 
him  his  purfe;   '  this  afliHance  is  very 

*  (mail;  but  when  you  want,  remember 
'   the  Count  De  Luzy.     I  live  at  Paris.* 
On   faying  thefe  words  he  went  away, 
without  giving  Lauretta's  father  time  to 
return  him  thanks. 

What  was  the   aftonifhment  of  the 
good  old  Bcizii,on  finding  a  confiderable 
i'um  in  the  purfel     Fifry  Louis,  more 
than  tiiple  the  revenue  of  his  little  vine- 
yard!   '  Come  hither,  my  child,'  cried 
he,    «  look  at  him  who  goes  yonderj  it 
is  not  a  man,    it  is  an  angel  from 
Heaven.     But  I  am  deceived.     It  is 
not  poflible  that  he  mould  intend  to 
give   me   fo   much.      Go,    Lauretta, 
i  un  after  him,  and  let  him  fee  that  he 

*  has  committed  a  miftake.'     Lauretta 
flics  after  Luzy,  and  having  overtaken 
him,    '  My   father,'  faid  me  to   him, 

cannot  believe  that  you  intended  to 
make  us  fo  greataprefent.Hefendsme 
to  return  it  to  you.' — *  Ah,  Lauretta! 
is  not  all  that  I  have  at  your  and  your 
father's  difpofal?  Can  I  pay  him  too 
richly  for  having  given  birth  to  you? 
Carry  back  this  poor  gift;  it  is  only 
an  earneft  of  my  good -will  5  but  care- 
fuliy  conceal  from  him  the  motive: 
tell  him  only  that  I  am  too  happy  in 
obliging  a  man  of  worth.'  Lauretta 

was  about  to  return  him  thanks.  '  To- 
morrow,' faid  he  to  her,  '  at  break  of 
day,  as  I  pafs  the  end  of  the  village,  I 
will  icceivejf  you  pleafe,  your  thanks 
with  your  adieus.'—'  What!  do  you 
go  away  to-morrow!' — '  Yes,  I  go 
away  the  moft  paflionate  lover,  and 
mo(t  unhappy  of  men.' — *  At  break 
of  day? — that  is  about  the  hour  when 
my  father  and  I  go  out  to  work.'— 
Together?' — *  Noj  he  goes  firit:  I 
have  the  care  of  the  houfe  upon  me, 
and  that  delays  me  a  little.'—'  And 
do  you  pafs  my  road?' — '  I  crofs  it 
above  the  village;  but  were  it  necef- 
fary  to  go  our  of  my  way,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  leaft  that  I  owe  you  for  fo 
many  marks  of  friendfhip.'— c  Adieu, 
then,  Lauretta,  till  to-morrow.  Ltt 
me  fee  you,  though  but  fcra  moment: 
that  pleafure  will  be  the  laft  of  my 
life.' 
Bazil,  at  Lauretta's  return,  had  no 

more  doubt  of   Luzy's    benefactions. 

*  Ah,  the  good  young  man1.  Ah,  ex- 


'  cellent  heart!'  cried  he  every  i 
*  However,  daughter,  let  us  not  neglect 
«  what  the  hail  has  left  us.  The  lefa 
'  there  is  of  it,  the  more  care  we  rauft 
'  take  of  what  is  hf:.' 

Lauretta  was  fo  touched  with  the 
count's  gro  Inefs,  fo  afflicted  at  being 
the  caufe  ot  his  unhappinefs,  that  fhe 
wept  all  the  night.  '  Ah,  if  it  were 
'  not  for  my  father,'  did  fhe,  «  what 

*  pleafure  fhould  I  have  had  in  follow- 
'  ing  him!'     The  next  day  (he  did  not 
put  on   her  holiday-cloathsj  but  not- 
withftanding  the  extreme  iimplicity  of 
her  dr'efs,  fl.e  forgot  not  to  mingle  in  it 
a  little  coquetry  natural  to  her  age.      '  I 
'  (hall  fee  him  no  more:  what  does  it 
'  fignify   whether  I  am  more  or   lefs 

*  handfome  in  his  eyes?     For  one  mo» 

*  ment  is  not  worth  the  trouble.'     On 
faying  thefe  words,  (he  adjufted  her  cap 
and  her  tucker.     She  bethought  her  of 
carrying  him  fome  fruit  in  her  breakfafr- 
bafket.     *  He  will  not  defpife  them,* 
Aid  (lie:    '  I  will  tell  him  that  I  have 
'  gathered  them.'  And  while  (he  ranged 
the  fruit  on  a  bed  of  vine- leaves,  me 
bedewed  them  with  her  tears.     Her  fa- 
ther was  already  fet  out;  and  with  the 
grey  light  of   the  dawn   was    already 
mingled  that  gentle  tint  of  gold  and 
purple  diffuied    by  Aurora,  when  the 
poor  girl,  with  a  diftrafted   heart,  ar- 
rived alone  at  the  end  of  the  village.  The 
inltant  after,  {he  faw  the  count's  poft- 
coach  appear,  snd  at  that  fight  me  was 
troubled.      The  moment  that   he  faw 
her,  Luzy  leaped  out  of  his  carriage; 
and  coming  towards  her  with  an  air  of 
forrow,     «  I  am    penetrated,    beautiful 

*  Lauretta,'  faid  he  to  her,  '  with  the 
4   favour  which  you  do  me.     I  have,  at 

*  leaft,  the  confolation  to  feeyou  fenfible 
'  of  my  pain,  and  I  can  believe  that  you 

*  are  fo:  ry  at  having  made  me  unhappy.'' 
— '  lam  diil  re  fled  at  it,1   replied  Lau- 
retta,   '  and  would  give  all  the  wealth 

*  you  have  beftowed  on  us,   never  to 
'  have  feen  you.' — '  And  I,  Lauretta, 
1  I  would  give  all  I  have  never  to  quit 
'  you  as  long  as   I  live.' — 'Aias!    £ 
'   fhould  think  it  depended  only  on  your- 
4  (elf:   my  father  could  refule  you  no- 
c  thing;  he  loves  you,  he  reveres  you.* 
— '  Fathers  are  cruel;  they  would  nave 
'   us  marry;    and  I  cannot  marry  you; 

*  let  us  think  no  more  of  ii ;  we  are  go- 

*  ing  to  leave  eac  h  other,  to  bid  an  eter- 
'   nal  adieu;    we  who  never,  if  you  had 
'  been  inclined  to  if,  would  huv*  ccafed 
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*  to  live  for  one  another,  to  love  each 
'*  other,  to  enjoy  together  all  the  gifts 

*  which  Fortune  has  beftowed  on  me, 
'  and  all  thofe  which  Love  has  conferred 
'  on  you.     Ah!  you  have  no  conception 

*  of  the  pleafures    which  awaited  us. 
'  If  you  had  any  idea  of  them!    If  you 

*  knew  what  you  renounce!'*— *  Why, 

*  without  knowing  them,  I  feel  them. 
«  Be  aflured,  that  ever  iince  I  have  feen 
'  you,  every  thing  that  is  not  you,  is 

*  nothing  to  me.     At  fir  ft  my  mind 
«  was  dazzled  with  the  fine  things  which 

*  you  had  promifed  me  5  but  fi nee,  all 

*  that  is  vanifhed:  I  have  thought  of  it 

*  no  longer,  I    have  thought   only  of 

*  you.     Ah!  if  my  father  would  agree 

<  to  it!'—'  Whatoccafion  for  his  agree- 
'  ing  to  it!  Do  you  wait  for  his  confent 
'  to  love  me!     Does  not  our  happinefs 

<  depend  on  ourfelves?     Love,  fidelity, 
'  Lauretta;  theft  are  your  titles,  and  my 

*  fecurities.  Are  there  any  more  facred, 

*  more  inviolable?     Ah!    believe   me, 
'  when  the  heart  is  beftowed,  every  thing 

*  is  over,  and  the  hand  has  only  tofol- 
'  low  it.     Give  me,  then,  that  hand, 

*  that  I  may  kifs  it  a  thouiand  times, 
'*  that  I  may  bedew  it  with  my  tears/ 
»—  *  There  it  is,'  faid  (he  weeping.     '  It 
«  is  mine/  cried  he,  *  this  dear  hand  is 

*  mine,  I  hold  it  of  Love:    to  take  it 
'  from   me,  they  muft  take  my  life. 

*  Yes,  Lauretta,  I  ftiall  die  at  yout  feet, 

*  if   we  muft  part.'      Lauretta  reaily 
believed  that  he  would  literally  die  on 
lofing  her.      *  Alas!'    faid  fhej    c  and 
«  (hall  1  be  the  cauft?' — «  Yes,  cruel 
'  girl!  you  will  be  the  can fe.     Yo'i  de- 

*  fire  my  death,  you  do  ' — 'Oh,  Hea- 

*  ven!    no:    I  would  lay  down  my  life 

*  for  you.'—'  Prove  it  then,'  faid  he, 
doing  her  at  the  fame  time  a  kind  of 
violence,  *  and  follow  me  if  you  love 

*  me.'— (  No,'  faid  (he,  'I  cannot  j   I 

*  cannot  without  the  confent  of  my  fa- 

*  ther.' — 'Very  well;  leave,  leave  me, 
«  then,  to  my  defpair.1  At  the-fe  words, 
Lauretts,  pale  and  trembling,  her  heart 
pierced    with    for  row    and  fear,  dared 
neither  to  hold  Luzy's  hand  nor  let  it 
£0.      Her  eyes,  full  of  tears,  followed 
with  terror 'the  diitracled  looks  of  the 
count.     *  Deign,'  faid  (he  to  him,  in 
order  to  appeafe  him,  «  deign  to  pity 

*  me,  and  to  fee  me  without  anger.     I 
«  hoped  this  teftimony  of  my  gratitude 

*  would  have  been  agreeable  to  you; 
<  but  I  dare  no  longer  offer  it  to  you/ 
— *  What  is  it?'  laid  hej  *  fruit,  aid 


4  for  me!  Ah,  you  little  tyrant,  you 
*  infult  me!  Give  me  poifonf  And 
throwing  down  the  bafket,  he  retired  in 
a  rage. 

Lauretta  took  thatemotion  for  hatred, 
and  her  heart,  already  too  much  foftent- 
ed,  could  not  fupport  this  laft  attack. 
Scarce  had  (lie  ftrength  to  get  away  a 
few  paces,  and  faint  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
Luzy,  who  followed  her  with  his  eyes, 
runs  up  and  finds  her  bathed  with  tears, 
herboibm  choaked  with  fobs,  pale,  and 
almoft  lifelefs.  He  is  diftrefTedj  he 
thinks  at  firft  only  of  recalling  her  to 
life}  but  foon  as  he  fees  her  fpirits  re- 
turn, he  avails  himfelf  of  herweaknefs, 
and  before  (he  is  well  recovered  of  her 
fwooning,  (he  is  already  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  village,  in  the  count's 
coach,  and  in  th4e  arms  of  her  ravtfher. 

*  Where  am   I?'  faid  (lie  on  opening 
her  eyes,     *Ah,  my  lord  count,   is  it 
'  you!  Are  you  carrying  me  back  to 

*  the  village?' — «  Dearett   half  of  my 
'   foul,'   faid  he  to  her,  preffmg  her  a- 
gainft  his  bofom,    '  I  hare  lived  to  fee 

*  the  moment  when  our  adieus  almoft 
«  coft  us  both  our  lives.      Let  us  put 
'  no  more  to  that  trial  two  hearts  too 
4  weak  to  ftiftain  it. 

*  I  refign   myfelf  to  thee,  my  dear 

*  Lauretta;  on  thy  lips  I  fwear  to  live 

*  for  thee  alone.' — '  I  aflc  no  better  lot," 
faid  (he  to  him,    *  than  to  live  alfo  for 
'  you  alone.     But  my  father!     Shall  I 
'  leave  my  father?     Has  not  he  a  right 
c  to  difpofe  of  me?' — '  Thy  father,  my 
1  Lauretta,  (hall  be  loaded  with  riches; 
4  he  ihall  partake  the  happinefs  of  his 

*  daughter:    we  will  be  both  his  chil- 
'  dren.      Depend  on  my  tendemefs  to 
'  cafe  and  confole  him.       Come,  let  me 
'  catch  thofc  tears,  let  me  drop  my  own 
4  into  thy  bofom:   they  are  the  tears  of 

*  joy,  the  tears  of  pleafure.'     The  dan- 
gerous Luzy  mingled  with  his  language 
all  the  charms  of  reduction,  and  Lau- 
retta was  not  infeniible:    while  her  fa- 
ther, uneafy,affli&ed, let  king  his  daugh- 
ter, calling  on  her  with  loud  cries,  aflced 
after  her  through  the  whole  village;  and 
not  feeing  her  again  in  the  evening,  and 
retiring  diftrtfied,  in  defpair  at  having 
loit  her,  that  image  prefcnts  itfelf  to  his 
ininJ,  wholly  occupies  it,  and  rroubhs 
it  without  ceafmg.     It  was  neccfTary  to 
beguile  his  grief. 

Luzy  ran  with  his  horfes;  the  blinds 
of  his  carriage  vrere  Jet  down;  his  people 
v.-ere  iuie  and  iaithfuh  and  Lauretta 
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left  behind  her  no  trace  of  her  flight.  It 
was  even  effential  to  Luzy  to  conceal  his 
having  can  ied  her  off.  He  detached  one 
or"  his  domefticks,  who,  from  a  village 
quite  out  of  the  road,  contrived  to  tranf- 
mit  to  the  Minifter  of  Coulange  this 
billet,  in  which  Luzy  had  difguifed  his 
hand-writing. 


Lauretta's  father  to  be  enfy; 
•*-    *  that  fhe  is  well;  and  that  the 
'  lady,  who  has  taken  her  with  her,  will 

*  have  the  lame  care  of  her  as  of  her 
'  own  child.     In  a  fhort  time  he  mall 

*  know  what  is  become  of  her.* 

This  note,  which  was  far  from  af- 
fording confolation  to  the  father,  fuf- 
ficed  to  palliate  the  crime  of  elopement 
to  the  daughter.  Love  had  penetrated 
into  her  foul;  he  laid  open  the  avenues 
of  it  to  pleafure  ;  and  from  that  time  the 
clouds  of  grief  difperfed,  the  tears  dried 
up,  forrow  was  appeafed,  and  a  tran- 
fient,  but  profound  oblivion  of  every 
thing  but  her  lover,  fuffered  her  to  tafte, 
without  remorfe,  the  criminal  happinefs 
of  being  his. 

The  kind  of  delirium  into  which  me 
fell  on  arriving  at  Paris,  compleated  the 
diflipation  of  her  foul.  Herhoufe  was 
a  fairy  palace;  every  thing  in  it  had 
the  air  of  enchantment.  The  bath,  the 
toilette,  the  fupper,  the  delicious  repofe 
which  love  left  her,  were  fo  many  varied 
forms  which  voluptuoufnefs  afTumed,  to 
feduce  her  through  the  medium  of  her 
fenfes.  When  me  waked,  flie  thought 
herfelf  ftill  deceived  by  a  -dream.  When 
merofe,  mefaw  herielf  furrounded  with 
women,  attentive  to  ferve  her,  and  jea- 
lous of  pleafmg  her.  She,  who  had 
only  ftudied  to  obey,  had  only  to  defira 
in  Older  to  be  obeyed.  '  You  are  queen 
(  here/  faid  her  lover,  *  and  I  am  your 
•  principal  Have.' 

Imagine,  if  it  is  poflible,  the  furprize 
and  tranfport  of  a  young  and  fimple 
country-  girl,  at  feeing  her  fine  black 
hair,  fo  negligently  tied  till  that  time, 
the  wavy  ringlets  of  which  Nature  alone 
had  formed,  now  rounding  into  curls 
beneath  the  ply  of  art,  and  rifmg  into  a 
diadem,  befpangled  with  flowers  and 
diamonds;  at  feeing  difplayed  to  her 
eyes  the  moft  gallant  ornaments,  which 
feemed  to  folicit  her  choice;  at  feeing, 
I  fay,  her  beauty  iffue,  radiant  as  from 
a  cloud,  and  fpring  up  again  in  the  bril- 
lianj  pannels  which  environed  her,  in 


order  to  multiply  her  charms.  Nature 
had  lavimed  on  her  all  her  graces;  but 
fome  of  thole  gifts  had  need  of  being 
cultivated,  and  the  accomplifhments 
came  in  a  crowd  to  difpute  with  each 
other  the  care  of  inftru&ing  her,  and 
the  glory  of  embellifhing  her.  Luzy 
porTeflfed  and  adored  his  conqueft,  in- 
toxicated with  joy  and  love. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  good  Bazil  was 
the  moft  unhappy  of  fathers.     Brave, 
full  of  honour,  and,  above  all,  jealous 
of  his  daughter's  reputation,   he  had 
fought  her,  expected  her  in  vain,  with- 
out pubiilhing  his  uneafinefs;   and  no.- 
body  in  the  village  was  madeacquainted 
with    his   misfortune.      The   minifter 
came  to  aflure  him  of  it  himfelf,  by 
communicating  to  him  the  note  which 
he  had  received.     Bazil  gave  no  credit 
to  this  note,  but,  diflembling  with  the 
paftor,  c  My  daughter  is  difcreet,'  faid 
he  to  him;  «  but  (lie  is  young,  fimple, 
and  credulous.     Some  lady  has  had 
a  mind  to  take  her  into  her  fervice, 
and  has  prevailed  on  her  to  prevent 
my  denial.     Let  us,  for  fear  of  fcan- 
dal,   hufli  tip  this  little  imprudence 
of  youth,    and    leave  the  people   to 
believe  that  my  daughter  quitted  me 
with   my  own  content.     The  fecret 
reds  with   you  ;   fpare  the   daughter 
and  the  father. *  The  miniiter,  a  pru- 
dent and  worthy  man,  promifed  and 
kept  filence.     But  Bazil,  devoured  by 
chagrin,  parted  the  days  and  nights  in 
tears.     «  What  is  become  of  hei?'  faid 
he.     <  Is  it  a  lady  that  flie  has  follow- 
ed ?  Is  there  any  fo  mad  as  to  rob  a 
father  of  his  daughter,  and  to  under- 
take to  carry  her  off?  No,  no!  it  is 
fome  ravimer  who  has  feduced  and 
ruined  her.     Ah!   if  I  can  difcover 
him,  either  his   bkod  or  mine  /hall 
wafli  out  my  injury,'    He  went  him- 
felf   to  the  village,    whence  they  had 
brought  the  note.     By  the  minifter's 
informations   he   contrived  to  difcover 
the  perfon  who  had  been  charged  with 
the    meflage :    he  examined   him  ;  but 
his  anfwers  only  confvifed  him  themore. 
The  very  fituation  of  the  place  ftrved 
only  to  rniflead  him.   It  was  fix  leagues 
out  of  the  road  which  Luzy  had  taken, 
and  lay  quite  acrofs  the  country.     But 
had  Bazil  even  combined  the  two  cir- 
cumftancesof  the  departure  of  the  count 
and  his  daughter''?  elopement,  he  would 
never  have  lu (peeled  fo  virtuous  a  young 
man.    As  he  confided  his  grief  to  no- 
A  a  %  body4 
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tody,  nobody  could  give  him  any  light. 

He  groaned,  therefore,  within  himfelf, 

in  expectation  of  feme  cafual  gleam  to 

clear  up  his  fufpicions.  '  Oh,  Heaven!' 

faid  he,  '  it  was  in  your  wrath  that  you 

gave  her  to  me  !  and  I,  mad  as  I  was, 

congratulated  myfelf  on  feeing   her 

grow  up  and  improve  !  What  formed 

my  pride,  now  conftitutes  my  fliame. 

Oh,  that  {he  had  died  as  Toon  as  (he 

was  horn !' 

Lauretta  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her- 
felf that  her  father  was  eafy  j  and  the  re- 
gret of  having  left  him,  touched  her  but 
faintly.  Love,  vanity,  a  tafte  for  plea- 
Aires,  a  tafte  ever  fo  lively  in  it's  birth, 
the  care  of  cultivating  her  talents  j  in 
&ort,  a  thoufand  amufements,  conti- 
nually varied,  divided  her  life,  and  filled 
her  foul.  Luzy,  who  loved  her  to  ido- 
latry, and  who  reared  left  he  (hou!d  lofe 
her,  expofcd  her  as  little  as  poffible  in 
publick  j  but  he  contrived  her  ail  the 
means  which  myftery  has  invented,  of 
being  invifible  am  id  ft  the  great  world. 
Tin's  was  enough  for  Lauretta :  happy 
in  pleafing  him  whom  (he  loved,  me  felt 
not  that  reftlefs  defire,  that  want  of 
being  fern  and  admired,  which  alone 
brings  out  fo  many  handfome  women  to 
our  fpe&acles  and  gardens.  Though 
Luzy,  by  the  choice  of  a  fmall  circle  of 
ainhble  men,  rendered  his  fuppers  a- 
mufjng,  (he  was  taken  up  at  them  only 
with  him  j  and  (he  was  able  to  convince 
him  of  it  without  difobliging  any  body 
elfe.  The  art  of  reconciling  partialities 
to  good  manners,  is  the  fecret  of  deli- 
cate fouls:  coquetry  ftudies  it  j  love 
knows  it  without  having  learned  it. 

Six  months  pa  (Ted  away  in  that  union, 
that  fweet  intelligence  of  two  hearts 
iilied  and  raviftied  with  each  other,with- 
out  wearinefs,  without  uneafinefs,  with- 
out any  other  jealoufy  than  that  which 
makes  us  fear  that  we  do  not  pleafe  fo 
much  as  we  love,  and  which  renders  us 
defirous  of  combining  every  thing  that 
can  captivate  a  heart. 

In  this  interval,  Lauretta's  father  had 
twice  received  news  of  his  daughter, 
with  prefents  from  the  lady  who  had 
taken  her  into  friendfhip.  It  was  to 
the  minifter  (hat  Luzy  directed.  Re- 
iritted  to  the  next  port  to  the  village  by 
-:  faithful  iervant,  the  packets  came  to 
'••  ;id  anonymous  i  Bazil  could  not  tell 
m  to  fend  them  back;  and  then 
}.:;s  ufufals  would  have  created  doubts 
of  whai  he  wi/hed  10  be  believed,  and 


he  trembled  left  the  curate  mould  have 
the  fame  fufpicions  with  himfelf.  'Alas!' 
faid  the  good  father  to  himfelf,  *  my 
daughter  is,  perhaps,    yet  virtuous. 
Appearances  accufe  herj  but  they  are 
only  appearances:    and   though    my 
fufpicions  mould  be  juft,  I  muft  la- 
ment, but  I  ought  not  to  difhonour 
my  child.' 

Heaven  owed  fome  confolation  to  the 
virtue  of  this  worthy  father  j  and  it  was 
Heaven,  without  doubt,  which  brought 
about  the  accident  I  am  going  to  relate. 
Thelittle  wine  trade  which  Bazil  car- 
ried on,  obliged  him  to  come  to  Paris. 
As  he  was  traverfing  that  immenfe  city, 
he  was  ftopped  in  the  ftreet  by  fome 
carriages  eroding  each  other.  The 
voice  of  a  lady  in  a  fright  engaged  his 
attention.  He  fees — He  dares  not  be- 
lieve his  eyes — Lauretta,  his  daughter, 
in  a  gilt-glafs  chariot,  fuperbly  d  re  fled, 
and  crowned  with  diamonds.  Her  fa- 
ther would  not  have  known  her,  if,  per- 
ceiving him  liCifelf,  furprize  and  con- 
fufion  had  not  made  her  flirink  back 
and  cover  her  face.  At  the  movement 
which  (he  made  to  hide  herfelf,  and  ftill 
more  at  the  cry  which  efcaped  her,  he 
could  not  doubt  but  it  was  (he.  While 
the  carriages,  which  were  locked  toge- 
ther, were  difengaging,  Bazil  (lips  be- 
tween the  wall  and  his  daughter's  cha- 
riot, gets  up  to  the  ftep  of  the  chariot- 
door,  and,  with  a  fevere  tone,  fays  to 
Lauretta,  *  Where  do  you  live?1  Lau- 
retta, feized  with  fear  and  trembling, 
tells  him  her  habitation.  *  And  what 

*  name  do  you  go  by?' — '  Coulange,' 
replied  (he,  looking  down,  *  from  the 

*  place  of  my  birth.'—'  Of  your  birth! 

*  Ah, wretch!1 — 'Thisevening,atduik, 

*  be  at  home,  alone.'    At  thefe  words 
he  gets  down,  and  purfues  his  way. 

The  (heck  which  Lauretta  had  re- 
ceived was  not  yet  overcome,  when  (lie 
found  heifelf  at  home. 

Luzy  fupped  in  the  country.  She 
was  left  to  herfelf  at  the  moment  when 
(lie  had  molt  need  of  couniel  and  fup- 
port.  She  was  going  to  appear  before 
her  father,  whom  (he  had  betrayed,  for- 
faken,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
fhame:  htr  crime  then  prefented  itfelf 
to  her  in  the  moft  odious  form.  She 
began  to  feel  the  vilenefs  of  her  condi- 
tion. The  intoxication  of  love,  the 
charms  of  pleafure,  had  banimed  the 
thought;  but  as  loon  as  the  veil  was 
fallen  off,  fhe  faw  herfelf  fuch  as  (he 

was 
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was  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
tyes  of  her  father.     Terrified  at  the  ex- 
amination and  (entence  which  (he  was 
about  to  undergoj  'Wretch!'  cried  fhe, 
melting  into  tears,  '  where  can   I  fly? 
where   can   I  hide  me  ?    My   father, 
honefty  itfelf,  again   finds  me,  gone 
aftray,  abandoned  to  vice,  with  a  man 
who'is  nothing  to  me!  O  my  father! 
O  terrible  judge.1  how  (hall  I  appear 
before  you?'  It  came  more  than  once 
into  her  mind  to  avoid  him,  and  difap- 
peav  5  but  vice  had  not  yet  effaced  from 
her  foul  the  holy  laws  of  Nature.     '  I, 
to  reduce  him  to  defpair,'    faid  (he, 
and  after  having  merited  his  reproach- 
es, to  draw  his  curie  upon  me !  No, 
though   unworthy  the   name   of  his 
daughter,  I  revere  that  facred  name. 
Though  he  come  to  kill   me  with  his 
own  hand,  I  ought  to  wait  it,  and  to 
fall  at  his  feet.     But,  no  j  a  father  is 
always  a  father:  mine  will  be  touch- 
ed with  my  tears.  My  age,  my  weak- 
nefs,  the  count's  love,  his   favours, 
all  plead  for  me;    and  when  Luzy 
(hall  fpeak,  I  (hall  no  longer  be  ib 
culpable.' 

She  would  have  been  diftrefTed  if  her 
people  had  been  witnefles  of  the  humi- 
liating fcene  which  was  preparing.  By 
good  luck  (he  had  given  out  that  (lie 
iupped  with  a  friend,  and  her  women 
had  made  themftlves  a  holiday  that  even- 
ing. It  was  eafy  to  her  to  get  rid  of 
two  footmen  who  attended  her,  and  when 
her  father  arrived,  fne  received  him  hcr- 
felf. 

*  Are  you  alone?' — *  Yes,  Sir.'— 
He  enters  with  emotion,  and  after  hav- 
ing looked  her  in  the  face,  in  a  forrow  - 
ful  and  melancholy  filence,  <  Whatbu- 

*  fmefs  have  you  here?1  faid  he.     Lau- 
retta anfwered  by  throwing  herfelf  at  his 
feet,  and  bathing  them  with  her  tears. 
'  I  fee,1  faid  the  father,  catting  his  eyes 
around  him,  '  in  this  apartment  where 
'  every  thing  befpeaks  riches  and  luxu- 

*  ry,  I  fee  that  vice  is  at  it's  eafe  in  this 
'  town.     May  I  know  who  has  taken 
'  care  to  enrich  you  in  fo  (hort  a  time? 

*  and  from  whom  came  this  furniture, 
'  thefe  cloaths,    that  fine  equipage  in 

*  which  I  faw  you  ?' — Lauretta  ftill  re- 
plied only  by  tears  and  fighs.  '  Speak  to 

*  me,'  faid  he;  '  you  mall  weep  after- 
'  wards;  you  will  have  time  enough.' 

At  the  recital  of  her  ftory,  of  which 
ihe  difguifed  nothing,  Bazil  pafTed  from 
ailonifhir.ent  to  indignation.  «  Luzy ',' 


faid  he,    '  that  worthy  man!    Thefe, 

*  then,  are  the  virtues  of  the  great !  The 
'  bate  wretch,   in  giving  me  his  gold, 
'  did  he  think  he  paid  me  for  my  daugh- 
'  ter?     Thefe  proud  rich   folks  think, 
'  that  the  honour  of  the  poor  is  a  thing 

*  of  no  value,  and  that  mifery  fetsitfelfc" 

*  to  fale.     He   flattered  himfelf  with 

*  confoling  me!   He  prom! fed  you  to 

*  do   it!    Unnatural    man!    how  little 

*  does  he  know  the  foul  of  the  father! 

*  No,  ever  fin  eel  loft  thee,  I  have  not* 
'  had  one  moment  without  forrow,  not 

*  one  quarter  of  an   hour  of  peaceful 

*  fleep.     By  day,  the  ground  which  I 
'  cultivated  was  watered  with  my  tears  j 

*  in  the  night,  while  you  forgot  your- 
'  felf,  while  you  were  lofing  yourfelf 
'  inguiltypleafures,yourfather,  ftretch- 
'  ed  on  his  ftraw,  tore  his  hair,  and  call*- 
«  ed  on  you  with  loud  cries.    Ah,  what! 
'  Have  my  groans  never  re-echoed  to 

*  thy  foul?  Has  the  image  of  a  father 

*  diftreffed  never  prefented  itfelf  to  your 
'  thought,  never  troubled  yourrepofe?* 
— c  Oh!  Heaven   is  my  witnefs,'  faid 
(lie,  «  that  if  ever  I  had   thought  I  had 
'  occafioned    you    fo   much    forrow,    I 
'  would  have  quitted  every  thing  to  fly 

*  to  your  arms.     I   revere  you,   I   love 
'  you,  I  love  you  more  than  ever.    Alas, 
1  what  a  father  have  I  afflicled!  At  this 

*  very  inftant,  when  I  expected  to  find 
'   in  you    an   inexorable  judge,  I  hear 
'  from  your  own  mouth  only  reproaches 

*  full   of  gentlenefs.     Ah,  my  father! 
1  when  I  fell   at  your  feet,  I  felt  only 
'   (hune  and  fear-,  but  now   it   is  with 

*  affec-lion   that  you  fee  me  penetrated, 

*  and   to    the    tears   of  repentance  are 

*  joined   thofe  of  love!'-—'  Ah!   I  re- 
'  vive,  I  now  find  my  daughter  again,* 
cried    Bazii,  raifing   her    up.     *  Your 
4  daughter!  Alas,'  faid  Lauretta,  c  (lie 
'    is  no  longer  worthy  of  you  !' — '  No, 
'  do  not  difcourage  thyftlf.     Honour, 
'   Lauretta,  is,   without  doubt,  a  great 
c   happinefs  1    innocence  a    greater  (till  j 

*  and   if  I  had  the  choice,  I  would  ra- 

*  ther  have  feen   thee  deprived  of  life. 

*  But  when  innocence  and   honour  are 
'  loft,  trwre  ftill  remains  one  ineftimable 
'  good;   virtue,  which  never   perifties, 

*  which  we  never  lofe  without  return. 

*  We  have  only  to  wifh  for  it,  it  fprings 
'  up  again   in   the   foulj  and   when  we 

*  think  it  extinguifhed,  a  (ingle  touch 
'  of   remorfe  gives   birth  to   it   anew. 
(  This  will  conible  you,  daughter,  for 

the  lofs  of  your  innocence}  and  if 
*  your 
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*  your  repentance  be  fincere,  Heaven 

*  and  your  faiher  are  appealed.     For 

*  the  reft,  nobody  in  the  vi  lage  knows 

*  your  adventure  j  you  may  appeal  there 

*  again  without  lhame.'— '  Where,  my 

*  father?' — *  At  Coulange,  whither  I 
'  am  goi rig  to  carry  you .  '—-Thefe  word  s 
embarrafled  Lauretta.     *  Hafte,'    con- 
tinued Bazil,  « to  ftrip  off  thofe  orna- 
*.  ments  of  vice.     Plain  linen,  a  fimple 

*  boddice,  a  white  petticoat-,  thefe  are 

*  the  raiments  of  thy  condition.  Leave 
4  his  envenomed  gifts  to  the  wretch  who 

*  has  feduccd  you,  and  follow  me  with- 

*  out  more  delay.' 

One  muft  have  been  poflefied  at  this 
moment  of  the  timid  and  tendei  foul  of 
Lsurrtta;  mull  have  loved,  like  her,  a 
father  and  a  lever;  to  conceive,  to  feel 
the  combat  which  arofe  in  her  feeble 
heart,  between  love  and  nature.     The 
trouble  and  agitation  of  her  fpirits  kept 
her  immoveable  and  mute.  '  Let  us  go,' 
laid  the  father;  *  moments  are  precious.' 
— '  Pardon  me,'  cried  Lauretta,  falling 
again  on  her  knees  before  him,  (  pardon 
me,  my  father  j  be  not  offended  if  I  am 
(low  to  obey  you.    You  have  read  the 
bottom  of  my  foul.     Luzy  wants  the 
name  of  hufbandj  but  all  the  rights 
which  the  tendereit  love  can  give  him, 
he   has  over  me.     I  would  fly  him, 
detach  myfelf  from  him,  follow  you, 
though  to  death.     But  to  (leal  away 
in  his  abfence,  to  leave  him  to  believe 
that  I  have  betrayed  him!' — f  How, 
wretch!  and  what  fignifies  to  you  the 
opinion  of  a  vile  deceiver?  and  what 
are  the  rights  of  a  paiRon  which   has 
ruined  and   di (honoured    you?    You 
love  him!  you  love  your  (name  then! 
You  prefer  his  vile  favours  to  the  in- 
nocence which  he  has  robbed  you  of! 
You  prefer  to  your  father  the  moil 
cruel  of  your  enemies!  You  dare  not 
fly  him  in  his  abfence,  and  quit  him 
without  his  confent!   Ah,  when  you 
were  to  quit  your   father,    to   over- 
whelm him,  to  drive  him  to  deftruc- 
tion,  you  were  not  then  fo  timorous! 
And  what  do  you  expeft  from  your 
ravi  flier?  That  he  fliould  defend  you? 
That  he  mould   withdraw  you   from 
paternal  authority?  Oh,  let  him  come! 
let  him  dare  to  drive  me  hence}  I  am 
alone,   unarmed,    enfeebled    by  agej 
but  they  ftiall  fee  me  extended  on  the 
threfhold  of   your   door,  calling   for 
vengeance  to  God  and  man.     Your 
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lover  himfelf,  in  order  to  get  at  thef, 

mall  march  over  iny   bodyj  and  pal- 

fers-hy  mail  fay  with  horror,  "  There 

'  is  the  father  whom  (he  difavows,  and 

'  whom  her  lover  tramples  under  hit 

<  feet!" 

'  Ah!  my  father,'  (aid  Lauretta,  ter- 
ified  at  this  image,  «  how  little  do  you 
know  the  man  whom  you  rail  againft 
fo  cruelly!    Nothing   is  gentler,  no- 
thing more  fenfible.     You  will  be  to 
him  refpe&able  and  facred.' — *  Dare 
ycu  talk  to  me  of  the  refpeft  of  one 
who  dishonours  me?    Do(t  thou  hope 
that  he  may  feduce  me  with   his  per-' 
fi'lious  gentlenefs  ?  I  will  not  fee  him: 
if  you  can  anfwer  for  him,  I  cannot 
anfwer  for  myfelf.' — «  Well,  do  not 
fee  him,  but  permit  me  to  fee  him, 
but  for  a  moment.' — *  What  do  you 
a(k?  me  to  leave  you  alone  with  him  ! 
Ah!  though  he  mould  take  away  my 
life,  I  would  not  (hew  him  that  com- 
plaifance.  While  he  was  able  to  keep 
you   from  me,    it   was  his  crime,  it 
was  thine,  I  was  not  anfwerable  for 
it.     But  Heaven  now  puts  you  again 
under  my  guard,  and  from  this  mo- 
ment I  anfwer  to  Heaven   for   thee. 
Let  us  go,    daughter,    it   is   already 
dark}  tins  is  the  inftant  for  us  to  de- 
part!   Refolve:  renounce  thy  father, 
or  obey.*—  *  You  pierce  my  heart!' 
Obey,  I  tell  thee,  or  dread  my  curfei* 
At  thefe  terrible  words,  the  trembling 
Lauretta  had  no  ftrength  to  reply.     She 
undreffesherfelf  before  her  father's  eyes, 
and  puts  on,    not  without  a  flood  of 
tears,  the  plain  drefs  which  he  had  pre- 
fcribed  to  her.     *  My  father,'  faid  (he 
to  him  at  the  moment  (he  was  preparing 
to  follow  him,  '  dare  I  afk,  as  the  price 
of  my  obedience,  one  fingle  favour? 
You   do  not  wifli  the  death  of  him 
whom  I  facrifice  to  you.     Suffer  me 
to  write  him  two  words,  to  inform 
him  it  is  you  that  I  obey,  and   that 
you    oblige    me    to    follow   you.'— 
What !  that  he  may  come  to  carry  you 
off  again,    to  fteal  you  from  me?  No, 
I  will  leave  no  trace  of  you.    Let  him 
die  of  (hame,  he  will  do  juftice  upon 
himfelf}  but  of  love!  never  fear  that; 
libertines  never  die  of  it.'  Then,  tak- 
ing his  daughter  by  the  hand,  he  car- 
ried her  out  without  noife}  and  the  next 
morning,  embarking  on  the  Sein«,  they 
returned  into  their  own  country. 

At  midnight  the  count  arrives  at  his 
houft, 
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lioufe,  where  he  flatters  himfdf  Piea- 
fure  awaits,  and  Love  invites  him,  and 
finds  all  therein  alarm  and  confufion. 

Lauretta's.people  tell  him  with  fright 
that  they  <io  not  know  what  is  become 
-of  her}  tint  they  have  fought  her  In 
vain;  that  /he  had  taJten  care  to  fend 
them  out  of  the  way,  and  had  feized 
that  moment  to  elude  their  vigilance; 
that  fhe  did  not  fup  at  her  friend's;  and 
that  on  going  off  fhe  had  left  every  thing 
behind  her,  even  to  her  diamonds,  and 
to  the  gown  flic  had  worn  that  day. 

*  We  muft  wait  for  her,'  laid  Luzy, 
after  a  long  filence.  *  Do  not  go  to 
'  bed;  there  is  fomethingincomprehen- 
'  fible  in  this  affair/ 

Love,  which  leeks  to  flatter  itfelf,  be- 
gan by  conjectures  to  excufe  Lauretta; 
but  rinding  them  all  deftitute  of  proba- 
bility, he  delivered  himfelf  uptothemoft 
cruel  iufpicions.  '  An  involuntary  ac- 
cident might  have  detained  her;  but 
in  the  abfence  of  her  people  to  undrefs 
herfelf,  to  make  her  efcape  alone,  at 
dufk;  to  leave  her  houfe  in  uneafinefs! 
all  this,'  faid  he,  *  clearly  fhews  a 
premeditated  flight.  Has  Heaven 
touched  her?  Is  it  remorfc  that  has 
determined  her  to  fly  me?  Ah,  why 
can  I  not  at  leaft  believe  it!  but  if  /he 
had  taken  an  honeft  part,  fhe  would 
have  had  pity  of  me;  (he  would  have 
written  to  me,  though  it  were  but  two 
words,  of  confutation  and  adieu.  Her 
letter  would  not  have  betrayed  her; 
and  would  have  fpared  me  fufpicions, 
grievous  to  me,  and  dishonourable  to 
her.  Lauretta!  O  Heaven!  candour 
itfelf,  innocence,  truth!  Lauretta  un- 
faithful and  perfidious!  fhe,  who  but 
this  very  morning  No,  no,  it  is 

incredible;  and  yet  it  is  but  too  true.' 
Every  moment,  every  reflection,  feemed 
a  new  proof,-    but  hope  and  confidence 
could  not  quit  his  heart.     He  (ti  uggled 
againft  perluafion,  as  an  expiring  man 
againft  death.     If  fhe  were  to  return,1 
laid  he;  *  if  fhe  were  to  return  innocent 
and  faithful!   Ah,  would  my  fortune, 
my  life,  all  my  love,  be  fufScient  to 
re;  a'r  the  injury  I  do  her!  Wrutplea- 
fui  e  ftiould  I  have  in  confefTing  myfelf 
in  fault!  With  what  tranfpons,  wiih 
what  tears,  would  I  efface  the  crime 
of  having  accufed  her!  Alas,  I  dare 
not  flatter  myfelf  with  being  unjuft: 
I  am  not  fo  happy!1 
There  is  nobody  who,   in   the   un- 
eafiuefs  and  ardour  of  expectation,  has 


not  fometimes  experienced  at  Paris 
the  torment  of  liftening  to  the  r.oiic 
of  the  coaches,  each  of  which  we  take 
for  that  which  we  expect,  and  each 
of  which  by  turns  arrives,  and  carries 
away,  as  it  pafTes,  the  hope  which  it  has 
juft  excited.  The  unhappy  Luzy  was 
till  three  in  the  morning  in  this  cruel 
perplexity.  Every  carriage  which  he 
heard  was,  perhaps,  that  which  was 
bringing  back  Lauretta;  at  laft  hope, 
fo  often  deceived,  gave  place  todefpair. 
I  am  betrayed/  faid  hej  *  I  can  no 
longer  doubt  it.  It  is  a  plot  which 
has  been  concealed  from  me.  The 
carefles  of  the  perfidious  creature  ferv- 
ed  only  the  better  to  difguife  it.  They 
have  artfully  chofen  the  day  on  which 
t  was  to  fup  in  the  country.  She  has 
left  every  thing  behind  her,  to  let  ms 
uncteritand  that  fhe  has  no  farther  oc- 
cafion  for  my  prefents.  Another, 
without  doubt,  overwhelms  her  with 
them.  She  would  have  been  afhamed 
to  have  had  any  thing  of  mine.  The 
mod  feeble  pledge  of  my  love  would 
have  been  a  perpetual  reproach  of  her 
treachery  and  ingratitude.  She  wouJd 
forget  me,  in  order  to  deliver  herfelf 
up  in  peace  to  the  man  /he  prefers. 
Ah,  the  perjured  wretch!,  does  (he 
hope  to  find  any  one  who  loves  her 
like  me?  I  loved  her  too  well,  I  gave 
myfelf  too  much  up  to  it.  Her  de- 
fires,  by  being  perpetually  prevented, 
became  extinct.  Thefe  are  the  ways 
of  women.'  They  grow  tired  of  every 
thing,  even  of  being  happy.  Ah,  canlt 
thou  befo  now,  perfidious  girl!  Canft 
thou  be  fo,  and  think  o/  me?  Of  me, 
do  I  fay!  What  fignify  to  her  my 
love  and  grief?  Ah,  while  I  can  fcarce 
reftrain  my  cries,  while  I  bathe  her  bed 
with  my  tears,  another,  perhaps—— 
Horrible  thought!  -I  cannot  fupport 
it.  I  will  know  this  lival,  and  if  the 
fire  which  burns  in  my  bread  has  not 
contained  me  before  day,  I  will  not 
die  without  vengeance.  It  is  doubt- 
lefs  fome  one  of  thofe  falfe  friends 
whom  I  have  imprudently  introduced 
to  her.  Soligny,  perrups.  He  was 
taken  with  her  when  weiaw  her  in  her 
own  village.  She  was  fimple  arxl 
fincere  then.  How  is  /he  changed! 
He  wanted  to  fee  her  agiin;  and  I, 
poor  eafy  fool!  thinking  myfelf  be- 
loved,- believing  it  impolTible  for  Lau- 
retta to  be  unfaithful,  brought  my 
rivaJ  tc  Jier.  I  may  bs  deceived;  b^t, 
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*  inihort,  it  is  be  whom  Ifufpeft.  I  will 

*  be  Satisfied   inftantly. — Follow  me/ 
ftid  he  to  one  of  his  domefticks;  and  it 
was  fcarce  day- light,  when,  knocking 
at  the  chevalier's  door,  Luzy  afked  to 
fee  him.     '  He  is  not  at  home,  Sir,'  laid 
the  Swifs.     «  Not  at  home!' — '  No,  Sir, 

he*  is  in  the  country/—*  How  long 
fince?' — <  Since  yefterday  evening/ — 
At  what  hour?' — «  About  du(k/ — 
And  what  part  of  the  country  is  he 
gone  to?'—'  We  do  not  know:  he 
has  taken  only  his  valet  de  chambre 
with  him.'—*  In  what  carriage?' — 
In  his  vis-a-vis.'—'  Is  his  abfence  to 
,  be  long?*—'  He  will  not  be  back  this 
fortnight,  and  has  ordered  me  to  take 
care  of  his  letters.' — '  At  his  return 
tell  him  that  I  was  here,  and  that  I  de- 
fired  to  fee  him. 

«  At  laft,'  faid  he,  on  going  away, 
I  am  convinced.     Every  thing  agrees. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  difcover  where 
they  have  concealed  themfelves.  I  will 
tear  her  from  his  arms,  the  perfidious 
wretch!  and  I  will  have  the  pleafure 
of  warning  away  with  his  blood  my 
injury  and  her  treachery!' 
His  refeaches  were  ineffectual.     The 
chevalier's  journey  was  a  myftery  which 
he  could  not  penetrate.  Luzy  was,  there- 
fore, fifteen  days  on  the  rack;  and  the 
full  perfuaiion  that  Soligny  was  the  ra- 
Yiflier,  diverted  him  from  every  other 
idea. 

In  his  impatience,  he  fent  every  morn- 
ing to  know  if  his  rival  was  returned. 
At  laft  he  was  told,  that  he  was  juft  ar- 
rived. He  flies  to  him,  enflamed  with 
angerj  and  the  favourable  reception 
given  him  by  the  chevalier  only  irrita-ted 
him  more.  *  My  dear  count,'  iaid  So- 
ligny, *  you  have  been  very  earned  in 


«  a  life  which  I  deleft,"  or  of  a  rival 
«  whom  I  hate.  You  have  carried  offmy 
'  miftrefs;  nothing remainsbut  to  pluck 
«  out  my  heart.' — 'My  friend,' faid  the 
chevalier  to  him,  « I  have  as  great  a  de- 
«  fire  to  have  my  throat  cut  as  yourfelf, 
'  for  I  am  quite  mad  with  vexation; 

*  but  I  have  no  quarrel  with  youj  if 
'  you   pleafe,  let  us   understand   each 
s  other.     Lauretta  has  been  carried  off, 

*  you  fayj  I  am  very  forry  for  it;   me 
«  was  a  charming  girl;  but  upon  my 
'  honour  it  was  not  by  me!     Not  that 

*  I  pique  myfelf  on  any  delicacy  in  that 


point.  In  love  I  forgive  my  owft 
friends,  and  allow  myfelf  thefe  little 
petit-larceniesj  and  though  I  heartily 
love  you,  yet  if  Lauretta  had  thought 
proper  to  deceive  you  for  me,  rather 
than  for  another,  I  mould  not  have 
been  cruel.  But  as  to  carrying  them 
off,  I  don't  like  that,  that  is  too  fej  i- 
ous  a  bufinefs  for  rae;  and  if  you 
have  no  other  reafon  for  killing  me,  I 
advife  you  to  let  me  live,  and  to  break- 
fall:  with  me/  Though  the  cheva- 
lier's language  had  very  much  the  air  of 
franknefs,  Luzy  ftill  retained  his  fufpi- 
cions.  '  You  difappeared,'  faid  he, 

*  the  fame  evening,  at  the  fame  hourj 

<  you  lay  hid  for  a  fortnight}    I  know 

*  befides  that  you  loved  her,  and  that 
'  you  had  an  inclination  for  her  at  the 

*  very  time  that  I  took  her/ 

'  You  are  in  luck/  faid  Soligny, « that 
'  in  the  humour  I  am  now  in,  I  love 

*  you  enough  to  come  to  an  explana- 

*  tion.  Lauretta  went  off  the  fame  even- 
'  ing  with  me;  I  have  nothing  to  fay 
'  to  that:  it  is  one  of  thole  critical  ren- 
'  counters  which  form  the  intrigue  of 
'  romances.     I  vhought  Lauretta  beau- 

<  tiful  as  an  angel,  and  I  had  an  incli- 
1  nation  for  her,  it  is  truej  but  if  you 
«  will  cut  the  throats  of  all  who  are 
'  guilty  of  the  fame  crime,  mercy  upon 
«  one  half  of  Paris!      The  important 
'  article,  then,  is  the  fecret  of  my  jour- 

*  ney  and  abfence?  Very  well,  I  will 

*  explain  that  matter. 

*  I  was  in  love  with  Midam  De 
'  Blanfon  j  or  rather,  I  was  in  love  with 
'  her  riches,  her  birth,  her  credit  at 
'  court;  for  that  woman  has  every  thing 
'  in  her  favour,  except  herfelf.  You 

*  know,  that  if  (he  is  neither  young  nor 
'  handibme,  to  make  amends  (he  has  a 
1  deal  of  ienfibility,  and  is  eafily  fet  on 

*  fire.     I  had  got  into  her  good  graces, 
'  and  faw  no  impoffibility  to  be,  as  it  is 

*  called,  happy,  without  proceeding  to 
'  marriage.  But  marriage  was  my  point  j 

*  and  under  cover  of  that  refpeclful  ti- 

*  midity,    infeparable  from  a  delicate 
'  love, 

4  making  an  ill  ufe 

*  So  much  refervedifconcerted  her.  She 
'  never  faw,  (he  faid,  a  man  fo  timorous 

*  and  fo  much  of  the  novice.     I  was  as 
«  bafliful  as  a  young  girl:   my  modefty 
'  abfolutely  tantalized  her.     In  (horr, 
«  not  to  trouble  you  with  all  the  arts  I 

*  employed  for  three  months  tofuftain 

*  attacks  without  funendering,  never 

«  did 


I   eluded    all    opportunities   of 
of  her  weaknefs. 
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*  did  coquette  ftrive  fo  much  to  kindle 
'  ineffectual  defires.     My  conduct  was 

*  a  matter-piece  of  prudence  and  dex 

*  terity:  but  the  widow    was  too  hard 
«  for  me      I    am    her  dupe:  yes,   my 
'  friend,  (he  has  furprized  my  credulous 

*  innocence.     Seeing  that  me  muft  at- 

*  tack  me  regularly,  (he  talked  of  mar- 

*  riage.     Nothing  was  more   advanta- 
1   geous  than  her    propofals.     Her  for- 

*  tune  was  to  be  entirely  in  my  power. 
'  There  remained  only  one  bar  to  our 
'  happinefs.     I  was   very  you'ng,   and 

*  (he   was    not    fufficiently   acquainted 

*  with  my  character.  •    In  order  to  try 
'  one  another,  (he  propofed   to  me  to 
'  pafs  fome  days  together,   tete-a-tete, 
'  in  the  country.     "  A  fortnight's  fo- 
*'  litude  and  liberty,"   (aid  me,  "  will 
"  give  us   a  truer  idea  of  each    other, 
t(  than  two   years  at  Paris."      1    gave 
'  into  the  fnare,   and  (he  managed    fo 
'  well,    that    I  forgot  my    refolution. 
'  How  frail  is  man,  and  how  little  cer- 

*  tain  of  himfeli!   Having  taken  up  the 
'  part  of   huiband,   I   was  obliged    to 

*  maintain  it,   and  I  gave 'her  the   bed 

*  opinion  of  me  that  I  poflibly  could; 

*  but  in  a    most  time   (he  thought   (he 

*  perceived   that   my    love   abated.     It 

*  was  in  vain  that  I  piotetted  it  was  the 
'   fame;  (he  told  me  that  me  was  not  to 

*  be  deceived  with  empty   words,  and 
'  that  (lie   plainly    law  the   change   in 
'  me.     In  fhort,  this  morning,  I  receiv- 

*  ed  my  discharge   in  form  from  under 
<  her   own   hands.      It  runs    in    thefe 

*  words. 

"  /"Tip HE  denser  trial  winch  I  have 
JL  "  made  or"  your  feritiments  Is 
tf  fufficient.  Begone,  Sir,  whenever  you 
*'  pleafe.  I  woui d  have  a  rni(barrd  whofe 
"  attentions  fliouid  never  relax;  who 
*'  loves  me  always,  and'  always  the 
«f  fame." 

<, 

'  Are  you  fatisfied.?'    There   is  my 
«  adventure.  You  ice  it  is  quite  of  a  dif- 

*  ferent  nature  from  thai  whfch.you^at- 
'  tribute  to   me.     I  havei;been'  carried 

*  off  as  well  as-  your  Lauretta;   Heaven 

*  grant,  that  they  have  not  done  by  her 

*  as  they  did  by  me!   But  now  you  are 
'   undeceived  with    refpeft  to  me,   have 

*  you  no  other  fufpicion?' — '  I  am  loft 

*  in  them,'  faid  Luzy :  *  forgiye  my  for- 
•  '  row,  my  defpair,  and 'my  J0ve,  the  (tep 

«  which  I  have  juft  taken.'—4  P/haw!' 
-replied  Soligny,  « nothing  was  nn?rc  juft, 


If  I  had  taken  away  your  miftrefs,  I 
muft    have    given    you    fatisfa&ion. 
There  is  nothing   in  it;    fo  much  the 
:   and   fo  we  are  good   friends. 
Will   you  breakfaft  with   me?'—'  I 
would  die.' — 4  That  would  be  going 
rather  too  far.     Preferve  that  remedy 
for  more  ferious  difgraces.    Lauretta 
is  a  pretty  girl,  though  a  little  knavifli 
baggage:  endeavour  to  fee  her  again j 
but  if  yon  cannot  get  her,  take  an- 
other, and  the  (ooner  the  better.' 
While  Luzy  remained  in  con fol able, 
and  was  fcatteting  his  money  with  a  li- 
beral   hand,    in  order  to  difcover  fome 
traces  of  Lauretta,  (he  was  at  her   fa- 
ther's, lamenting  her  error,  or  rather  hcc 
lover. 

Bazil  had  given  out  in  the  village, 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  live  without 
his  daughter,  and  that  he  had  been  to 
fetch  her  home.  They  found  her  ftill 
improved.  Her  graces  were  now  blown  j 
and  that  which  is  called  the  air  of  Pa« 
ris  h  ui  given  her  new  charms,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  villagers.  The  ardour 
of  the  y  uths  who  had  fought  her  was 
renewed,  and  became  (iil!  more  lively  j 
but  her  father  refuted  them  all.  '  You 

*  (In  11   never  marry  in   my  Jife'-time,* 
faid  he.    '  I  would'not  impofeupon  any 
«  one.      Work  and  lament  with  me.  I 
«  hrtvc  juft  fent  buck  to  your  unworthy 
f  lover  ell'his  prefents.      We  owe  him 
'  noticing  now,  except  our  (hame.' 

Lauretta,  humble  and  fubmiflive, 
obeyed  her  father  without  complaining, 
an  1  withovTt  daring  to  raife  her  eyes  to- 
wards him.  It  was  to  her  an  incredible 
difiitT^hy  to  re  fume  the  habitude  of  in- 
dk.erfce  and  labour.  H.JJ;  feet,  grown 
tender,  we  re  wounded;  her  delicatehands 
were  made  '  lore;  but  thefe  were  (light 
evils.  *  The  pains  of  the  body  are  no- 

*  thing,'    fa  id.  ihe,  groaning;   *  thofe  of 
'  t'n  •  i'-u!  are  much  more  gr  evous.'' 

Though  Luzy  was  perpetually  pre-. 
fent  to  her,  and  her  h  act  able 

to  detach  "i".  !e!f  from  'him,  f:ie  had  no» 
longer  either  the  hone  or  dcfire  of  re- 
turning to  him.  She  knew  what:  bitter- 
nefs  her  going  attray'had  (lifFuTed  over 
the  life  of  :.:ther;  and 

though    (he  had 'been  ut  liberty  to  quit 
him  again,  (he  would  not  have  confent- 
e;!  to  it.     But  the 'image  of  the  grief  in 
•whi'ch  (lie  had  left  her  lover  purf.ied  her, 
and  was  her  torment.  .The  right  he  had 
ufe  her  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
was  a  frdh-caufe  of  anguijh.     'If  I 
g  b  '  coulti 
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could  but  write  to  him!  But  I  have 
neither  the  liberty   nor  the   means. 
Not  content  with  obliging  me  to  a- 
bandon  himy  they  would  have  me  for- 
get  him.     I   fhall  fooner  forget  my- 
felf; and  it  is  as  impoffible  for  me  to 
hate  him  as  to  forget  him.     If  he  was 
culpable,  his  love  was  the  caufe,  and  I 
cannot  punifli  him  for  it.     In  all  that 
he  did  he  meant  only  my  happinefs 
and  my  father's.      He  deceived  him- 
^felf,  he  led  me  aftrayj  but  at  his  age 
one  thinks  only  of  love.     Yes,  I  owe 
it  to  him,  I  owe  it  to  myfelf,  to  clear 
up  my   conduft;   and  in  that  point 
alone  my  father  mall  not  be  obeyed.' 
The  difficulty  now  was  only  to  piocure 
the  means  of  writing j  but  her  father, 
without  intending  ir,  had  fpared  hei  the 
trouble. 

One  evening  Luzy,  retiring  more  af- 
flifted  than  ever,  received  an  anonymous 
packet.     The  hand  in  which  the  direc- 
tion was  written  was  unknown  to  himj 
but   the  pod -mark  told  him   enough. 
He  opens  it  with  precipitation;  he  dif- 
covers  the  purfe  which   he  had  given 
"Bazil,  with  the  fifty  louis  which  he  had 
Jeft  in  it,  and  two  like  fums  which  he 
had  fent  to  him.      '  I  lee  the  whole  af- 
fair/ laid  he:  '  I  have  been  difcover- 
ed.     The  father  in  indignation  fends 
me  back  my  prefents.     Haughty  and 
levere,  as  I  perceived  him.     As  foon 
as  he  knew  where  his  daughter  was, 
he  came  to  fetch  her,  and  forced  her 
to  follow  him.'     That  moment  he  af- 
i'embles  fuch  of  his  domefticks   as  at- 
tended Lauretta.      He  examines  them ; 
lie  aiks  if  any  one  among  them  had  not 
ieen  with  her  a  countryman,  whom  he 
defcribes  to  them.     Oneof  thema&ual- 
ly  remembers  that,  the  very  day  that  ftie 
went  away,  a  man  exaclly  like  the  per- 
Jfon  he  defcribes  got  up  ^o  the  boot  of 
Lauretta's  coach,  and  fpoke  to  her    for 
a  moment.  '  Come  quickly,'  cried  Lu- 
zy, «  put  poft-horles  to  my  chaife!' 

The  fecond  night,  being  arrived  at 
ibme  leagues  from  .Coulange,  he  caufes 
the  fervant  who  attended  him  to  difguife 
himfelf  like  apeafant,  fends  him  to  get 
information,  and  in  the  mean  while  en- 
deavours to  take  reft.  Alas,  there  is 
none  for  the  foul  of  a  lover  in  fo  violent 
a  iituation!  He  counts  the  minutes  from 
the  departure  of  his  emiflary  to  his  re- 
turn . 

*  Sir/  faid  the  fervant,  'good  news'. 
*  Lauretta  is  at  Coulange,  at  her  fa- 


ther's.'— f  Ah,  I  breathe  again  !"-*• 
They  talk  even  of  marrying  her.'— 
Of  marrying  her!  I  mull  fee  her.' 
•— *  You  will  find  her  in  the  vineyard: 
me  works  there  all  day.' — '  Juft  Hea- 
ven, what  hardfliip!  Come,  I  will 
lie  concealed}  and  you,  under  that 
difguife,  (hall  watch  the  moment  when 
flie  is  alone.  Let  us  not  loie  an  inllant. 
Away!' 

Luzy's  emiirary  had  told  him  truth. 
A  rich  perfon  in  his  iituation  had  offer- 
ed himfelf  as  a  match  for  Laurettaj  and 
the  minifterhadfentto  Bazil  to  perfuade 
him  to  accept  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lauretta  toiled  in 
the  vineyard,  and  thought  of  the  unhap- 
py Luzy.     Luzy  arrives,  and  perceives 
her  at  a  diltance  :  he  advances  with  pre- 
caution, fees  her  alone,  runs  up,  throws 
himfelf  before  her,  and  ftretches  outh>s 
ai  ms.     At  the  noife  which  he  made,  a- 
ciofs  the  vine- leaves,  Iheraifes  her  head, 
and  turns  her  eyes.     *  My  God!i  cried 
fhe.  Surprize  and  joy  took  from  her  the 
ufe  of  her  voice.     She  was  in  his  arms, 
all  trembling,    without  having  been  a- 
ble  to  mention  his  name.    *  Ah,  Luzy!* 
(aid  me,   at  laft,    *  is  it  you?     This  is 
what  I afked  of  Heaven.  I  am  innocent 
in  your  eyes,   that  is  enough:  I  will 
endure  the  reft.    Adieu,  Luzy,  adieu 
for  ever!    Be  gone;  and  lament  yoi>r 
Lauretta.     She  reproaches  you   with 
nothing.     You  will  be  dear  to  her  to 
her  lail  breath.' — «  I!' cried  he,  lock- 
ng   her  in  his  arms,  as  if  they  were 
about   to  tear  her  from  him  again:  '  I 
quit  you!  Thou  half  of  myfelf,  I  live 
without  thee,  far  from  thee!  No,  there 
is  not  that  power  on  earth  that  mall 
fepaiate  us.' — '  There  is  one   which 
is  facred  to  me;  the  will  of  my  father. 
Ah,  my  lolt  friend  !  if  you  had  known 
theprofoundgrief  into  which  my  flight 
plunged  him,  fenfible  andgoodas  yc-u 
are,  you  would  have  reflored   me  to 
his  tears.     To  take  me   away  from 
him  a  fecond  time,  or  to  plunge  a  dag- 
ger into  his  bofom,  would  be  to  me 
the  fame  thing.     You  know  me  too 
well  to  require  it  of  mej  you  are  too 
humane  to  wifli  it  yourfelf.     Caft  a- 
way  a  hope  which  I  have  loft.    Adieu  ! 
Heaven  grant  that  I  may  expiate  my 
fault!  But  I  can  fcarce  reproach  my- 
felf for  it.     Adieu,  I  fay  I  my  father 
is  coming;  it  would  be  dreadful  that 
he  mould  find  us  together/ — '  It  is 
what  I  would  have,'  faid  Luzy.  «  I 

*  wait 
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*  wait  for  him.' — f  Ah!  you  are  now 

*  going  to  redouble  my  forrows.' 

At  that  inftant  Bafil  arrives:  and 
Luzy,  advancing  fome  paces  to  meet 
him,  throws  himfelf  at  his  feet.  *  Who 
'  are  you?  what  do  ycu  want?'  faid 
Bazil,  aftonifhed  at  firft.  But  as  foon 
as  k?  ha<i  ftxed  his  eyes  on  him, 

*  Wic.-tch,'1,  cried    he,    drawing    back, 
'  be  gone,  take  yourfeif  away  from  my 

*  fight!' — *  No,  I  ftialldie  at  your  feet, 
'  if  you  will  not  vouchfaft:  to  hear  me.' 
— *  After  having  ruined,  di (honoured 

*  the  daughter,  dare  you  prefent  your- 
«  felf  to  the  father!' — <  I  am  t»  blame, 
<  I  confefs,  and  here  are  the  means  to 
«  punifh   me,'  faid  he,   prefenting  his 
fword.     *  But  if  you  will    hear  me,    I 

*  hope  that  you  will  have  companion  on 
«  me.' — *  Ah!'  faid  Bafit»  looking   at 
the  fword,  '  if  I  were  as  bale,  as  cruel 

*  as  you--     »  See,'  faid  he  to  his  daugh- 
ter, *  how  groveling  is  vice,   and  how 
'  great  the  fhame  of  it,  fmce  it  obliges 

*  a  -ma#  to  crouch  at  the  feet  of  his  fel- 

*  low-creature,  and  to  fuftain  his  con- 
c  tempt/ — '  If  I   were  only  vicious,' 
replied  Luzy  haughtily,    *  far  from  im- 

*  pooling  you,  I  ftiould  brave  you.  At- 
'  tribute    my  humiliation  only  to  that 

*  which  is  the  moft  honeft,  and  moft  no- 
'  ble  cayfe  in  Naturej  to  love,  to  virtue 

*  itfelf,  to  the  defire  which  I  have  of  ex- 
'  piating  a  fault,   excufable,  perhaps, 

*  and  with  which  I  reproach  myfelf  fo 
'  cruelly,   only  becaufe  I  have  a  good 

*  heart.'     Then,  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  fentiment,   he  endeavoured  to  juftify 
himfelf,  attributing   the  whole  to  the 
warmth  of  youth,  and  the  intoxication 
of  paflion. 

'  The  world  is  very  happy,*  replied 
Bazil,  *  that  your  paflion  has  not  been 
that  of  money!  You  would  have  been 
a  Cartouche.'  Luzy  chafed  at  this  dif- 
courfe.  «  Yes,  a  Cartouche.  And  why 
not?  Will  you  have  the  meannefs  to 
think  that  innocence  and  honour  are 
of  lefs  value  than  riches  and  life? 
Have  you  not  availed  yourfeif  of  the 
weaknefs,the  infirmity  of  this  unhappy 
girl,  in  order  to  rob  her  of  thefe  two 
treafures?  And  me,  her  father,  do  you 
think  you  have  done  me  a  lefs  injury 
than  if  you  had  murdered  me?  A  Car- 
touche is  broken  on  the  wheel,  becaufe 
he  fteals  riches,  with  which  we  may 
difpenfe;  but  for  you,  who  have  ta- 
'  k«n  ffom  us  what  a  well-educated 


girl,  what  a  virtuous  father  cannot 
loie  without  dying,  what  have  you 
merited?  They  call  you  noble,  and 
you  believe  yourfeif  fo.  Thefe  are 
the  marks  of  that  nobility  of  which 
you  are  fo  vain.  At  a  time  of  dif- 
,  when  the  moft  wicked  of  man- 
kind would  have  had  pity  on  me,  you 
accoft  me, you  pretend  to  pity  me,  at>d 
you  fay  in  your  heart,  "  There,  now, 
'  is  a  wretch  who  has  no  other  confo- 
c  lation  in  the  world  but  his  daughter: 
'  fbe  is  the  only  bleffing  "Heaven  has 
'  left  himj  and  to  mcrrow  I  will  car- 
'  ry  h:i  away  from  him."  Yes,  bar- 
barian !  yes,  villain!  this  is  what  paff- 
ed  in  your  foul.  And  I,  poor,  cre- 
dulous fool!  I  admired  you,  loaded 
you  with  b'effiings,  and  prayed  Hea- 
ven to  accomplifh  all  your  wimes; 
while  -ill  your  wimes  were  to  feduce 
my  daughter!  What  do  I  fay,  wretch 
as  I  am!  I  delivered  her  up  to  you, 
I  engaged  her  to  run  after  you,  in 
truth,  io  reftore  to  you  that  gold,  that 
poifon,  with  which  you  thought  to 
corrupt  me:  it  feemed  as  if  Heaven 
had  warned  me  that  it  was  a  deftruc- 
tive  and  treacherous  giftj  I  refitted  the 
impulfe,  and  forced  myfelf  to  believe 
you  compafTionate  and  generous;  you 
were  only  perfidious  and  unpitying; 
and  the  hand  which  I  would  have 
kifled,  which  I  would  have  watered 
with  my  te?.rs,  was  preparing  to  pluck 
out  my  heart.  Behold,'  continued  he, 
aring  his  bofom,  and  mewing  his  fcarsj 
behold  what  a  man  you  have  difho- 
noured!  I  have  ftied,  for  nny  coun- 
try, more  blood  than  you  have  in  all 
your  veins:  and  you,  Sir,  what  are 
your  exploits?  Diftrefling  a  father, 
and  debauching  his  daughter!  empoi- 
foning  my  days  and  herV.  See,  there, 
the  unhappy  victim  of  your  feduclionj 
fee  her  there,  fteeping  in  her  tears  her 
daily  bread.  Brought  up  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  an  innocent  and  laborious 
life,  me  loved  it;  fhe  now  detefts  it: 
you  havei  endered  infupportablelabour 
and  poverty  to  her;  Hie  has  loft  her 
joy  with  her  innocence,  and  fhe  can 
no  longer  lift  up  her  eyes  without 
blufliing.  But  that  which  diftrails 
me,  that  which  I  will  never  forgive 
you,  is,  that  you  have  fluit  the  heart 
of  rny  daughter  again  ft  mej  you  have 
extinguifhed  the  fentiments  of  nature 
in  Jjer  foulj  you  have  made  the  com- 
B  b  z  *  pany 
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'  pany  of  her  father  a  torment  to  her: 
e  peihaps,  alas'-— I  eta  kit — 

*  pei  haps  I  am  her  aveiiion." 

'  Ah,  my  father!'  <  rie<i  L-inretta, 
who  till  then  had  remained  in  d<  jtclrion 
and  confufion;  -«  Ah,  my  father!  this  is 

*  punifhing  metoo  much.   Inuritevery 
'  thing  except  the  reproach  of   having 

*  ceaied  to  love  you."    On  faying  thefe 
words,  fhe  fell  at  his  feet,  and  kifledthe 
duft  of  them.     Luzy  proftrated  himielf 
before  him, and  in  an  exccfs  of  tender;  t  s, 
'  My  father,'  faid  he,  '  pardon  her,  par- 
«  don  me,  embrace  your  children}  and, 

*  if  the  ravilher  of  Lauretta  be  not  too 

*  unworthy  of  the  name  of  herhulband, 
'  I  conjure  you  to  grant  me  that  title.' 

This  return  would  have  foftened  a 
harder  heart  than  Bazil's.  *  ]f  there 

*  were,'    faid  he  to  Luzy,  *  any  other 
'*  way  of  rtftcring  to  me  my   honour, 

*  and  to  both  of  you  your  innocence,  I 

*  would  refufe  this.     But  it  is  the  only 

*  one;  I  accept  it,  and  much  more  for 

*  your  fakes   than   for  my  own;  for  I 

*  neither  expecl,  and  will  have  nothing 


1  from  you,  and  vfcili  die  in  cultivating 
'   my  vineyard.* 

The  lovt  of  Luzy  and  Lauretta  was 
roKft-rjatt-u  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
Many  people  fud  that  he  had  done  a 
mean  thing,  tui  he  agreed  to  it:  *  But 
'  it  is  not,1  laid  he,  '  that  which  they 
'  attribute  to  me.  The  fhame  was  in 
*  doing  the  wrong,  and  not  in  repairing 
'  it.' 

There  was  no  way  of  engaging  Bazil 
to  quit  his  humble  habitation.  After 
having  tried  every  art  to  draw  him  to 
Paris,  Madam  De  Luzy  obtained  of  her 
hufband  topmchafean  eftate  near  Cou- 
Jarge,  and  the  good  father  confented  at 
laft  to  go  there  and  fpend  his  old  age. 

Two  hearts  formed  for  virtue  were 
ravilhed  in  having  recovered  it.  That 
image  of  celeftial  pkafures,  the  agree- 
ment of  Jove  and  innocence,  left  them 
nothing  more  to  defire,  but  to  fee  the 
fruits  of  fo  fweet  an  union.  Heaven 
heard  the  wifh  of  nature;  and  Bazil, 
before  he  died,  embraced  his  grand- 
children. 
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«  T?NJOY,  Madam,  all  the  com- 
1^  *  torts  of  your  houfe;  do  the 
?  honours,  and  be  the  delight  of  it;  hut 
*  nevertroubleyourhead  about  thecon- 
f  duel  of  it.'  This,  near  eight  years 
ago,  was  the  language  of  the  haughty 
3VIelidor  to  his  wife.  The  advice  was 
agreeable  to  follow;  and  accordingly 
the  young  and  livtly  ^.celia  had  pretty 
well  followed  it.  But  reaibncame  with 
age;  ir  d  ihe  kind  of  intoxication,  in 
which  me  had  been  plunged,  vanished. 
JVi  lulorhad  had  the  misfortune  of  be- 
ing boi  n  in  opulence.  Brought  up  among 
the  young  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  in- 
•veilea  on  entering  into  the  world  with  a 
coniuierablecharge,  matter  of  his  wealth 
from  the  age  of  reafonj  it  became  to 
him  the  age  of  follies.  His  prevailing 
foible  was  to  want  to  live  like  a  man  of 
quality.  He  made  himielf  familiar  with 
the  great,  carefully  ftudied  their  man- 
ners ;  and  as  the  noble  and  fimple  graces 
of  a  true  courtier  are  noteafy  to  imitate, 
it  was  to  the  airs  of  our  little  lords  that 
he  attached  himfelf,  as  to  good  models* 


He  would  have  thought  it  a  difgrace 
not  to  have  been  able  »o  fay,  My  do- 
mains, and  my  vajfals :  he  laid  out, 
therefore,  the 'better  part  of  his  re;idy- 
money  in  the  purchaleof  lands,  the  re- 
venue of  which  was  fmail,  indeed,  but 
the  rights  whereof  weie  magnificent. 

He  "had  heard  fay,  that  the  great  lords 
had  Rewards  who  robbed  them,  credi- 
tors whom  they  did  not  pay,  and  mif- 
trefles  who  were  not  very  faithful;  he 
confidered  it,  therefore,  as  beneath  him. 
to  look  into  his  accounts,  to  pay  his 
debts,  or  to  be  delicate  in  love. 

Hiseldelt  fbii  had  fcarce  attained  his 
feventhyear;  he  took  particular  care  to 
chufe  him  a  governor  that  was  felf- 
fufficient  and  a  coxcomb,  who  had  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  making  a  hand- 
fomebow. 

This  governor  was  the  dependant  of 
an  humble  friend  of  Melidor's,  called 
Duranfon,  naturally  an  infoient,  low 
fellow;  a  kind  of  clog,  who  barked  at 
all  paflers-by,  and  carefled  only  his 
matter.  The  part  he  afted  was  that  of 
a  mifan.- 
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amifanthrope,  full  of  arrogance  and  mo- 
I'ofenefs.  Jxich,  biu  covetous,  he  found 
it  covenient  to  have  a  good  houfe 
which  was  not  his  own,  and  p!eafu«es 
of  every  fort  of  which  another  bore  the 
exp-^nce.  A  filent  obferver  of  all  that 
palTed,  one  might  (Ve  him  funk  in  his 
armed  chair,  deciding  on  every  thing 
with  a  few  cutting  worus,  and  letting 
himfelf  up  as  a  family  cenfor.  Woe  to 
the  good  man  who  was  not  an  obje£l  of 
fear!  He  tore  him  to  pieces  without 
mercy,  if  his  air  had  difpieafed  him  ever 
fo  little. 

Melidor  took  the  morofenefs  of  Du- 
ranfon for  philofophy.  He  was  con- 
fcious  that  he  was  his  hero;  and  the 
incenfe  of  a  man  of  his  character  was 
to  him  a  delicate  perfume.  The  rough 
flattrrer  took  care  not  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  the  world.  If  he  applauded  Melidor 
in  publick,  it  was  only  with  a  < 
or  a  complaifant  fmile:  he  kept  <• 
jiegyi  >ck,  for  a  tete-a-tete-^  but  then  he 
gave  him  a  full  meal  of  it.  Melidor 
could  fcarce  believe  himfelf  endowed 
with  fuch  eminent  merit,  but  there  muft 
be  fomething  in  it,  for  his  friend  Du- 
ranfon, who  aflfured  him  of  it,  was  the 
fartheft  in  the  world  from  being  anau- 
feous  fbttt  rer. 

It  wss  not  enough  to  pleafe  the  huf- 
band;  Duranfon  had  alfo  flattered  him- 
felf with  (educing  the  young  wife.  He 
began  by  (peaking  well  of  her  alone, 
and  very  ill  of  all  others  of  her  age  and 
condition.  But  (he  was  as  little  touched 
with  his  fatires  as  hisencomiums.  He 
lufpecled  that  he  was  <elt>iied;  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  himleif  dreaded,  and 
byfome  malignant  and  (harp  ftrokes,  he 
made  her  perceive  that  it  was  .  at  any 
time  in  his  power  to  be  fevere  even  on 
herfelf.  That  fucceeded  no  better.  'I 
may  have  foibles,'  faid  (he  to  him, 
and  I  allow  them  to  bt-  attacked,  but 
at  a  little  more  diftance,  it  you  pleafe. 
A  perpetual  cenfor  would  be  almoft 
as  tiiefome  to  me  as  a  fervile  flat- 
terer.'" 

By  the  refolute  tone  which  fhe  af- 
fumed,  Duranfon  faw  plainly  that,  in 
order  to  reduce  her,  he  muft  go  a  little 
farther  about.  <  Let  me  endeavour,' 
faid  he,  *  to  make  her  ftand  in  need  of 
«  me:  let  me  affliil  her  in  order  to  con- 

*  fole  herj  and  when  her  wounded  va- 

*  nity  (hall  throw  her  off  her  guard,  I 
f  will    feize   one  of  thole  moments  of 
«  difguit,   The  confident  of  a  woman's 


forrows  is  often  the  happy  avenger  of 
them.' 

*  I  pity  you,  Madam,' faid  he  ;  'and 
I  ought  no  longer  to  conceal  fiom  you 
what  affl  fts  me  fenlibly.      For  iome 
time  pall  Melidor  goes  aftray;  he  is 
guilty  of  follies;  and  if  he  goes  on  iu 
this  manner,  he  will  no  longer  have 
occafion  for  fuch  a  friend  as  myfelf.'' 
Whether   it  was  levity  or  diflimula- 
tion  with    a   man   whom    fhe  did    not 
efteem,  Acelia  received  this  information 
without  deigning  to  appear  moved.   He 
dwelt  upon  it,  made  a  merit  of  his  own. 
zeal,  and  declaimed  ap;a;r,il  the  caprices 
andJrregului  itus  of  hufljandsof  thesge; 
laid  that  ne  had  made  Melidor  bluih  at 
it;   and  oppciing  the  charms  of  Acelia 
to  the  dowdies  which  touched  her  huf- 
band,  he  grew  fo  very  warm,  that  he 
f •-••) 'got  his  part,  :uul  toon  bitrayed'him- 
itif.      She   fouled  with   ciiidain   at  the 
knave's  want  of  addrefs.      «  That  is 
what  I  call  a  friend,'   laid  fhe,  «  and 
not   thole  bale  adulators,  whom  vice 
keeps  in   pay  in  order  to  flatter  and 
ferve  it.     I    am    very  fure,   for   ex- 
ample, that  you  have  told    Mtlidor 
to  his  face  all  that  you  havejurt  now- 
laid  to  me.' — '  Yes,  Madam,  and  a 
greatdesl  more.'* — <  You  will,  then, 
to   be   fure,  have  the   courage  to  re- 
proach him  with   his  wrongs   before 
me;  to  overwhelm  him  with  them.'— 
Before  you,  Madam!  Ah,  beware  of 
rmking  a   noife!    that  would   be   to 
alienate    him  irrecoverably.       He  is 
proud;  he  would   be   hurt  at  having 
caufe  to  bluih  before  you.    He  would 
conlider  me  only  as  a  perfidious  friend.. 
And  who  knows  to  what  hidden  mo- 
tive he  would  impute  our  correfpon- 
dtncer' — «  No  matter;  I  will  convict 
him,^nd  confront  him,  in  you,  with  a 
witnefs  whom  he  cannot  di (prove.' — 
No,  Madam,  no;  you  will  be  undone. 
It  is  by  clirTembling  wrongs   that  a 
woman   governs:   difcretion,    gentle- 
nefs,  and  your  charms,  thefe  are  your 
advantages  over  us.      Complaint  and 
reproach  only  ferve  to  exafperate  usj 
and  of  all  the  methods  of  correcting, 
the  worlt  is  to  put  us  to  confufion.* 
He  was  in  the  riglit,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
Aceiia  would  hear  nothing.   «  I  know,* 
faid  fhe,    *  all   my  rifk;  but  though  it 

*  were   to  come  to'  a  ruptuie,  I  would 
'  not  acl,  by  my  fJtnce,  the  convenient 

*  woman  to  my  huiband.'     He  ftrcve 
in  vain  to  diffuade  herj  he  was  reduced 

to 
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to  aik  her  pardon,  and  to  entreat  her  not 
to  punifli  him   for  a  zeal  which,  per- 
haps, was  imprudent.  f  And  this,  then, 
laid  Acelia,  *  is  that  courageous  free- 
dom cf  yours  which  nothing  can  inti- 
midate? I  fhaJi  be  more  difcreet  than 
you;  but  remember,  Duranfon,  never 
hereafter  to  fay  any  thing  of  your 
frietids  that  you  would  not  have  them 
hear  again.     As  to  me,  whatever  in- 
jury ray  hufband   does  me,  I  forbid 
you  ever  to  fpeak  to  me  about  it.' 
Duranfon,  enraged  at  fo  fcurvy  are- 
caption,  vowed  the  deftruction  of  Ace- 
liaj  but  it  was  neceflary  firft  to  involve 
fcer  in  the  ruin  of  her  hufband. 

Nobody-at  Paris  has  fo  many  friends 
as  an  opulent  and  prodigal  man.  Me- 
lidor's  friends,  at  his  (uppers,  never 
failed  to  commend  him  to  his  face;  and 
they  had  the  kindnefs  to  wait  till  they 
were  withdrawn  from  table,  before  they 
ridiculed  him.  His  creditors,  who  daily 
imcreafed,  \verenot  fo  complaifant;  but 
fe'rs  friend  Duranfon  kept  off  the  throng. 
Heknew,  he  faid,  the  way  to  impofe  on 
thofe  knaves.  However,  as  they  were 
not  all  equally  timid,  there  was  a  necef- 
fity  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  ap- 
peafe  the  moft  turbulent,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  expedients  j  and  Duranfon, 
tinder  a  fictitious  name,  coming  to  the 
fiiccour  of  his  friend,  lent  him  money 
on,  pledges,  on  the  moft  ufurious  con- 
tracts. 

The  mone  Melidor^s  affairs  became 
difcxxkred,  the  lefs  he  wiflied  to  hear  of 
them.  '  Manage  it,'  faid  he  to  his  ftew- 
ard  j  '  I  will  fign,  but  leave  me  at  peace.* 
At  laft  the  fteward  came  to  teli  him  thr.t 
his  capital  was  exhaufted,  and  his  ef- 
fects were  going  to  be  feiied.  Melidor 
fell  on  his  agent,  and  told  him  he  was 
2  rogue.  *  Call  me  what  you  pleafe,' 
replied  the  cool  fteward,  '  but  you  are 
'  in  debt,  and  muft  payj  and  becaufe 
*  you  fail,  they  are  going  to  fue  you.' 

Melidor  ordered  the  faithful  Duran- 
fon to  be  called,  and  afked  him  if  he 
had  no  refource.  '  You  have  one  very 
fure  one:  let  your  wife  engage  her- 
felf.' — <  Ah!  but  will  (he  confent  to 
it?' — <  To  be  fure!  can  (he  hefitate, 
when  your  honour  is  at  ftakc?  How- 
ever, do  not  alarm  herj  treat  the  mat- 
ter as  a  trifle,  and  let  her  fee  in  this 
engagement  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
mon form,  which  (he  cannot  avoid 
fulfilling.'  Melidor  embraced  his 
a^d  repaired  to  his 


Acelia,  wholly  devoted  to  her  am u re- 
men's,  knew  nothing  of  what  parted. 
B-ut,  happjly,  Heaven  had  endueu  her 
with  a  jult  way  of  thinking,  and  a  firm 
foul.      *  I  am  juit  c  me,  Madam,'  faid 
her  hufband,    '  from  fee  int.  your   new 
carriage:  it  will  be  exquifue.     Your 
new  horfes  are  arrived.  Ah,  mv  c'jar, 
what  a  beautiful  ft- 1 !    the  Count  De 
Piia  trains  them.     They  are  full  of 
fpiritj  but  he  will  break  them  :  he  is 
the  heft  driver  in  all  Paris.3 
Though  Acelia  was  accuftomed  to 
the  gallantries  ^fierhu/oand,  (he  could 
not   heh       -ing  fur  -rized   and   pleafed 
with  this  idft.     *  I  vuin  you'     faid  (he. 
Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  what  better  ufe 
can  I  make  of  my  fortune  than   to 
employ  it  in  what  pk>afes  ypu?  Give 
a    loofe  to   your  defires,  and   enjoy 
them  at  your  eafe.     I  have  nothing 
which  is   not  at    your  fervice  j  and  I 
flatter  myleif  that  you  think  fo.     A- 
propos,'  added  he  carelelsly,  *  I  have 
fome  deeds  to  fettle,  which  the  com- 
mon  forms  of  bu&nefs  will   require 
you  to  (ign.    But  we  will  talk  of  that 
this  evening.  At  prefent  J  can  think 
of  nothing  but  the  colour  of  your  car- 
riage j   the  vat'niflier  only  waits    for 
your  direftions.1 — '  I  will  coniiderof 
it,'  faid  (he.     And  as  foon  as  he  was 
gone,  (he  fell    into  reflections  on  what 
had  paffed  between  them. 

Acelia  was  a  rich  heirefs,  and  the 
law  fecured  h«r  the  difpofai  of  her  for- 
tune. She  p«rc;ived  the  confluences 
of  the  .  i-.gaocmcnt  propofed  to  herj  and 
ir  he  evening,  in(iead  of  going  to  the 
play,  (he  went  to  her  attorney.  What 
was  her  furprize,  on  learning  that  Me- 
lidor was  reduced  to  the  molt  ruinous 
expedients!  She  employed  the  time  of 
the  play  in  getting  intelligence  and  ad- 
vice. 

At  her  return  (he  concealed  her  UH- 
eafmefs  before  the  company  at  fupperj 
but  when  her  hufband,  tete-a-tete  with 
her,  propofed  to  hei  10  engage  foi  him, 

*  I  will  not  abandon  you,'  laid  (he,  *  if 
e   you  will  deign  to  truft  yourfelf  tome  j 
'  but  I  require  an  entire  confidence,  a 
f  full  power  of  ruling  my  houfe.' 

Melidor  was  humbled  at  the  thought 
of  having  his  wife  for  a  tutor:  he  told 
her  that  (he  had  no  reafon  to  be  alarmed, 
and  that  he  would  not  fuffer  her  to  take 
fo  difagreeable  a  charge  upon  herfelf. 
'  No,  Sir,  I  have  neglected  it  too  long: 

*  it  is  a  fault  which  I  will  CO  longer  be 

'  guilty 
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'  Equity  of."  He  gave  up  the  point;  and 
the  creditors  being  affembled  the  next 
day — <  Gentlemen/  laid  he   to  them, 
your  v ifi is    are    troublrfome  to   me; 
my  wife  would  be  g.ad  to  talk  with 
you;  fee  and  fettle  with  hti.' — '  Gen- 
tlemen,'   faid   Acelia  to  them,    in   -A 
>rudent,  bnt  afTured  tone,  *  though  tny 
eftate  be  my  children";;.    I  am  fenfible 
that  I  ought  to  aflilt  their  father  with 
it;  but  I  will    have    it  done   fairly, 
Thofe  who  are  honed  fhall  find  me 
punctual  jbutl  will  not fatisfy  knaves 
for  the  follies  of  a  fpendthrift.  Bring 
me  your  demands  to-morrow.     I  re- 
quire only  time  to  examine  them  5  I 
will  not  letyou  wait.' 
From  the  moment  that   Acelia  faw 
hei  felf  at  the  head  of  her  houfe,  me  was 
no  longer  the  fame  woman.     She  caft 
her  eyes  on  her  paft  life,  and  faw  no- 
thing in  it  but  the  flutter  of  a  thoufand 
idle  occupations.  *  Are  thefe,'  faid  flie, 

*  the  duties  of  a  mother  of  a  -family? 
'  Is  it,  then,  at  the  price  of  her  honour 

*  and  of  her  peace,  that  me  muft  pay 
for  handfome  fuppers,  rich  equipages, 
and  brilliant  trifles?' 

•  Sir,'  faid  (he  to  her  hufband,  «  to- 
morrow I  flball  have  the  ftate  of  your 
debts;  I  muft  have  that  of  your  re- 
venues: order  your  Reward  to  come  to 
me.'     The  fteward  came  and  gave  in 
his  accounts.  Nothing  was  more  clear; 
far   from    having  money  in  hand,    it 
was  found  that  he  had  advanced,   and 
there  was  due  to  him  above  double  the 
amount  of  his  accumulated  wages.    *  I 

*  lee,'  faid  Acelia,    «  that  the  fteward 

*  underftands  his  accounts  better  than 

*  we  do.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 

*  pay  him,   thanking  him  at  the   fame 
'  time  that  we  are  not  more  in  his  debt.' 
— •*  To  pay  him!'    laid  Melidor  in    a 
low  voice,    *  and  with  what?' — *   Out 

*  of  my  fund.     The  firft  ftep  in  ceco- 

*  nomy  is  to  turn  off  the  fteward.1 

A  reformation  was  inftantly  made  in 
the  houfhold,  and  in  the  expence;  and 
Acelia  fetting  the  example,  '  Courage, 
Sir,'  faid  fhe,  '  let  us  cut  to  the  quick* 
we.  facrifice  only  our  vanity." — l  But 
decency,  Madam?'—'  Decency,  Sir, 
confifts  in  not  diffipating  thefubftance 
of  another,  and  the  innocent  enjoy- 
ment of  one's  own.*—-'  But,  Madam, 
at  discharging  your  people  you  pay 
them;  and  that  is  exhauiting  our  only 
refouice.'— f  Be  eafy,  my  dear:  I 
have  trinkets  and  diamonds  j  and  by 


1  facrificing  only  rhefe  ornaments,  I 
'  make  myfelf  one  which  is  well  worth 
'  them  all.' 

Next  day  the  creditors  arrive,  and 
oi'.'cs  them  audience.  Thole  of 
wh'.m  Melidor  rnd  purchafed  moveables 
of  value,  or  fuperfiuous  knick-knacks, 
confented  to  take  them  back  again,  with, 
a  fair  allowance.  The  reft,  enchanted 
with  the  reception  and  good  intentions 
of  Acelia,  ummimoufly  agreed  to  abide 
by  her  decifions;  and  her  conciliatory- 
graces  united  all  minds. 

One  alone,  with    an   air   fcvmewhat 
confufed,  faid  that  lie  could  not  abate 
any  thing.     He  had  valuable  effects  in 
pledge;  and  on  the  lift  of  monies  bor- 
rowed,  he  was  fet   down  for  an  enor- 
mous ufury,     Acelia  detained  him  by 
himfelf,    in  order  to  bend  him,    if  pol- 
fible,     f  I,  Madam!' faid  he,  prefled  by 
her  reproaches;  *  I  ccxme  not  here  on  my 
own  account,  and  M.  Duranlbn  had 
b«tter  have  excufed  me  from  playing 
this    villainous    part.'-—*  Duranlb-n, 
fay  you!  What,  is  it  hfi  who  under 
your  name — '     *  He  himfelf.' — 'So 
our  pledges  are  inhishands.' — '  Yes, 
and  a  -writing  from   me,  in  which  C 
declare  there  is  nothing  due  to  me.'— 
And  may  I  have  a  duplicate  of   ih«i 
writing?' — *  Certainly,  and  prefently 
if  you  will,  for  the  name  of  an  ufurer 
fifs  heavy  on  me.'     This  was  a  wea^ 
pon  for  Acelia;  but  it  was  not  yet  tirn« 
to  enlighten  Melidor,  and  incenfeDu- 
ranfon.  She  thought  it  iieceljary  to  di.(- 
femble  fome  time  longer. 

Her  lawyer,   who  came  to  fee  her, 
found  that  in  tweuty-four  hours  (lit  ha-J 
laid  by  a  good  part  of  her  revenue,  anJ 
discharged  a  multitude  of  debts.     *  You 
proceed,'  faid  Ive,  *  upon  good  princi- 
ples.    Oeconomy  is,  of  all  refources^ 
the  moit  fure  and  the  eafteii.     It  en- 
riches one  in  an  inftant  wi<h  all  the 
wealth  that  has  been  diflipated.'* 
While  they  were  difcouiilng,  Meli- 
dor inconfuiion  affli£leJ  himfelf  at  fee- 
ing his  houfe  Gripped.  *  Nay,  Sir,'  iaid 
his  wife,   '  confole  yourfelf:  I  retrench 
*  nothingbut  your  follies.'  But  he  con- 
fidered  only  the  world,  and  the  humi- 
liation of  a  fall.     He  retired  in  coulter- 
nation,  leaving  Acelia  with  her  lawyer. 
A  young  woman  has  in  bufinefs  a 
prodigious  advantage:   befidcs  infpiring 
hope  and  thedefue  of  pleafing,  fhe  in- 
terefts  and  difpcfts  to  a  kind  of  eafinefs 
which  men  have  r4ot  for  gre  another. 
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Nature  contrives  a  fecret  intelligence  be- 
tween  the  twofexes.  Every  obltach'  is 
removed  before  them,  every  difficulty 
Tanifhes;  and  infteaJ  of  treating  one 
another  as  enemies,  like  man  to  man, 
•with,  -a-  woman  we  deliver  ourfelves  up 
as  friends.  Acelia  was  more  than  once 
a  proof  of  it;  and  her  lawyer  everted  a 
aeal  and  affection  in  ferving  her,  which 
he  would  not  have  had  for  her  huf- 
band. 

<  Madam,'  faid  he  to  her,  on  ftating 
the  balance  of  Melidor's  eitate  with  his 
debts,    f  I  find  enough  to  acquit  them. 
But  effects  fold  in  a  hurry  commonly 
go  at  a  low  price.      Let  us  fuppofe 
that  his  are  freej  they  will  more  than 
anfwer  the    two    hundred    thoufand 
crowns  which  he  owes  5  and  if  you 
will  engage  yourfelf  for  him,  it  is  not 
impoffible  to  reduce  this  multitude  of 
ruinous  debts  to  a  fmall  number  of 
more  flmple  and  lefs  burdenfome  ar- 
ticles."— *  Doit,  Sir/ faid  Acelia;  « I 
confent:  I  engage  myfelf  for  my  huf- 
bandjbut  let  it  be  without  his  know- 
ledge.'    The  lawyer  ailed  with  pru- 
dence; and  Acelia  was    authorized  to 
eontrift  in  Melidor's  name. 

Melidor  had  afted  openly  with  her  in 
every  article  but  one,  which  he  had  not 
dared  to  declare  to  his  wife.  In  the 
night  Acelia,  hearing  him  groan,  en- 
deavoured tenderly  to  comfort  him. 

*  You  do  net  know  all!'   faid  he;  and 
thefe  words  were  followed  with  a  pro- 
found   filence.       Acelia  preflfed  him   in 
vain;  ftiame  (topped  his  mouth. «  What!' 
faid  file,   *  have  you  forrows  which  you 

*  dare  not  confide  to  me!    have  you  a 
<  "friend  more  tender,  more  fure,  more 

*  indulgent?' — *  The  greater  right  you 

*  have  to  my  efteem,'  rephed  Melidor, 

*  the  more  I  ought  to  blufh  at  the  con- 
«  fefllon*  which  I   have  yet  to  make  to 

*  you.     You  have  heard  of  the  cour- 

*  tezan  Eleonora — What  mail  I  lay  to 

*  you?     She  has  notes  from  me  forup- 

*  wards  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns.'   A- 
celia  faw  with  joy  the  moment  to  regain 
the  heart  of  her  hufbaml.     <  It  is  hot  a 

*  time  for    reproaching  you,'   faid  /he, 
«  with  a  folly  of  which  yourareamamed, 

*  and  to  which  my  own  diflipation  has 
«  perhaps  expofed  you.     Let  us  repair 

*  and  forget  our  wrongs  :  this  I  a  ft  is  not 

*  without  remedy.'     Melid'or  had  no 
conception  that  a  woman,    till  that  rime 
&  full  of  levity,  mould  all  of  a  fuddsh 

. acquired"  fo'  much  confederation. 


Acelia  was  not  lefs  furprized  that  a  man , 
fu- haughty  and  vain,  ftiould  fuddenly 
become    fb    modeft.     *  May  it  not  be 
'   happy  for  us,'  faid  they  to  each  other, 
*  that  we  have  fallen  into  misfortune?" 
The  next  day   Acelia,  having  con- 
fidered    well,   went  in  perfon   to  Eleo- 
nora's.     '  You  know  not,'   faid  (he  to 
her,   «  who  is  come  to  fee  you?     It  is  a 
'   rival.'  And  without  any  farther  pre- 
paration fhe  told  her  her  name.     «  Ma- 
dam,' faid   Eleonora,    '   I   am   con- 
founded at  the  honour  you  do  me.    I 
am  fenfible   I  have  done   you  wrong, 
but  my  condition  muft  be  my  excufe. 
Melidor   is  to  blame,  and   on  feeing 
you  I  blame  him  myfelf:   he  is  more 
unjult  than  I  imagined.' — *  Madam,* 
aid  Acelia,   '  I  complain  neither  of  you 
nor  of  him.  It  is  a  punishment  due  to 
a  thoughtlefs  woman  to  have  a  liber- 
tine huiband;  and  I  have  at  leaft  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  that  Melidor   has 
ftill  fome  delicacy  in  his  taite.     You 
have  underftand'mg, and  an  appearance 
of  decency  and  graces  worthy  to  em- 
bellifh  virtue.' — *  You  view  me,  Ma- 
dam,   with    two-  much    indulgence; 
which  convinces   me  of  the  truth  of 
what  has   been  often   told  me,   that 
the   mod    virtuous   women    are    not 
thofa  who    are  moft   fevere   on    us. 
As  they  have  nothing  to  envy  us, 
they   have  the   goodnefs   to  pity  us. 
Thofe  who  refemble  us  are  much  more 
rigid!    they   tear  us  to  pieces,  while 
they  imitate  us.' — '  I  will  tell  you,' 
eplied  Acelia,  meaning  to  bring  her  to 
er  purpofe,    '  what  we    blame  moftjn 
perfons  of  your  way  of  life;   it  is  not 
that  weaknefs  of  which  fo  many  wo- 
men  have  caufe  to  blufli,   but  a  paf- 
fion  ftil!    more  odious.     The  fire  of 
youth,  the  relifh  of  pleafures,  the  at- 
traction of  a  voluptuous  and   uncon- 
fined  life,   fometimes  even   fentiment 
itfelf,  for  I  can  believeyou  fufceptible 
of  it,  all  this  may  have   it's  excufe; 
bur  in    renouncing  the  motielty  of  a 
woman,    you    are   at  lead  the    more 
obliged   to  have  that  of  a  man;  and 
is  there  not  a  kind. of  honefty  which 
you  do  not  renounce?' — '  Yes,  with- 
out doubt/ — '  Very  welljtell  me,theri, 
does  that  honefty  permit  you  to  make 
an  ill  ufe  of  the  intoxication  and  folly 
of  a  lover,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  re- 
quire, and  to  accept  of  his  mad  en- 
gagements, that  are  ruinous  to  h" 
mny  ? "Mciidor,  for  example,  has  given 
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*  you  notes  for  fifty  thoufand  crowns ; 
'  and  do  you  perceive  the  confequence 

*  of  them,  and  how  much  room  there 

*  is  to  be  fevere  againft   fuch  a  feduc- 

*  tion?'— •*  Madam,'  replied  Eleonora, 
'  it  was  a  voluntary  gift;  and  M.  Du- 
'  ranfon  can  witnefs  for  me  that  I  have 

*  refufed  much  larger.' — c  You  know 

*  M.   Duranfon?1 — £  Yes,  Madam;  it 
'  was  he  that   put    Melidor   into  my 
'  hands;    and   I   was  willing  on   that 

*  account  to  acquit  him  of  all  his  own 
«  promifes.' — '  Very  well:  he  has  fet 
c  down  his  own  article,    then,  to  his 
'  friend's  account? — «  He  told  me  fo, 

*  and  I  imagined  that  Melidor  had  ap- 
'  proved  of  it.    As  to  the  reft,  Melidor 

*  was  at  his  own  liberty;  I  have  no- 
'  thing  of  his  but  what  he   has  given 

*  me,  and  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can 
'  be   more    fairly  acquired.'—*  You 
1  think  fo ;  but  would  you  think  fo,  if 
'  you  were  the  child  that  is  dripped  for 
'  it?    Put   yourfelf  in  the   place  of  a 
'  .mother  of  a  family,  whole  hufband 
'ruins  her  in  this  manner;  who  is  on 
'  the  point  of  feeing  him  difhonoured, 
'  purfued,  driven  from  his  houfe,  de- 
«  prived  of  his  eftate,  obliged  to  con- 
'  ceal  himfelf  from  the  eyes   of  the 
'  world,  and  to  leave  his  wife  and  chil- 
'  dren  a  prey  to  fhame  and  grief;  put 
'  yourfelf  for  one  moment  in  the  place 

<  of  that  miferable  and  diftrefled  wo- 

<  man,  and  judge  yourfelf,  in  that  con- 

*  dition.     What  fteps  would  not  you 
e  take,    Mademoifelle?     You    would, 
'  without  doubt,  have  recourfe  to  the 
«  laws  which  fuperintend  our  morals. 
'  Your   complaints,    and  your  tears, 
'  would  put  in  their  claim  againft  an 
'  odious  furprize,  and  the  voice  of  na- 

*  ture  and  of  equity  would  rife  up  in 

*  your  favour.  Yes,  Mademoifelle,  the 
'  laws  would  rage  againft  poifonj    and 

*  the  gift  of  pleafing  is  poifon,  when 

*  we  make  an  ill  ufe  of  it.     It  attacks 

*  not  life;   but  it  attacks  reafon  and 

*  honour;  and  if,  in  the  intoxication 

*  which  it  occafions,  mad  facrifices  are 
«  required  and  obtained  of  a  man,  what 
'  you  call  free  gifts  are  in  reality  rob- 

*  beries.  This  is  what  any  other  would 
'  fay;  what  you  would  fay,  perhaps,  in 
'  my  place,  yourfelf.     But  I  am  more 
'  moderate.     There  is  fomewhat  due 

*  to  you:    I  am  come  to  pay  you;   but 

*  nobly,  andnotmadly.  It  is  fix  months 
'  that  Melidor  has  been  your  lover,  and 
'  in  giving  yow  a  thouiasd  guineas,  you 


*  will  confefs  that  he  is  magnificent.* 
Eleonora,  fof'tened  and  confounded,  had 
not   the  courage  to  refufe.     She  took, 
Melidor's  notes,  and  followed  Acelia 
to  her  lawyer. 

•  Would  not  you  like,'  faid  Acelia 

to  her,  on  arriving  there,    '  an  annuity 

of  a  hundred  guineas,  rather  than  this 

fum  in  hand,  which  will  foon  be  dil- 

ft  paled?  The  way  to  detach  one's  felf 

from  vice,  child,  is  t®    fet   one's  felf 

above  want;  and  I  am  of  opinion, 

that  you  will  one  day  be  glad  to  hav« 

it  in  your  power  to  be  virtuous.' 

Eleonora  kifling  Acelia's  hand,  and 

letting  fall  fome  tears ;  '  Ah,  Madam,1 

faid  flie,  '  under  your  features  how  ami- 

*  able  and  touching  is  virtue!  If  I  have 
'  the  happinefs  to  return  to  it,  my  heart 

*  will  owe  that  return  to  you.' 

The  lawyer,  charmed  with  Acelia, 
informed  her  that  the  two  hundred  thou- 
fand crowns  were  ready  in  his  hands, 
and  that  they  waited  her  orders.  She 
departed  tranfported  with  joy,  and  on 
feeing  Melidor  again,  {  There  are  your 
'  notes,'  faid  fhe:  '  it  was  very  hard  to 

*  part  with  them.     Write  no  more  ib 

*  tender!'     His  friend    Duranfon  was 
prefentj   and  by  the  dull  air  of  Melidor, 
fhe  plainly  faw  that  he  had  made  him 
afliamed  of  having  refigned  himfelf  to 
his  wife.  '  You  receive  them  very  cold- 
ly,' faid  fhe  to  her  hufband,  'confider- 
ing  they  come  from  fo  dear  a  hand/ 

— *  Would  you  have  me,  Madam,  re- 
joice at  being  the  talk  of  all  Paris? 
They  fpeak  of  nothing  but  my  ruinj 
and  you  make  it  fo  very  publick,  that 
my  friends  themielves  are  not  able 
to  deny  it.*—'  Your  friends,  then, 
Sir,  had  fome  way  of  remedying  it 
without  noife?  They  are  come  pro- 
bably to  offer  you  their  credit,  and 
their  good  offices?  M.  Duranfon,  for 
example — '  '  I,  Madam'.  lean  do 
nothing;  but  I  think  that  without 
fuch  adifgraceful  publication, it  would 
have  been  eafy  to  find  refources.* — 
Yes,refources  which  leave  none!  My 
huiband  has  made  too  much  ufe  of 
them:  you  know  it  better  than  any- 
body. As  for  the  difgrace  which  you 
affix:  to  the  publication  of  our  mif- 
fortune,  I  know  how  great  your  deli- 
cacy is,  and  leftcem  it  as  I  ought.'— 
Madam!  lam  an  honeft  man,  and  it 
is  well  known.' — *  It  ought  to  be 
known,  for  you  tell  all  the  world  of 
it;  but  as  Mtluioi;  vviii  have  no  more 
C  c  «  love. 
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'  love-Intrigues  to  form,  your  honefty 
4  grows  ufelefs.'  Melidor,  at  thefe 
words,  took  fire  himfelf,  and  told  his 
wife,  that  it  was  an  affront  to  him  to 
infult  his  friend.  She  was  about  toan- 
fvver;  but,  without  deigning  to  hear  her, 
he  retired  in  a  rage,  and  Duranfon  fol- 
lowed him. 

Acelia  was  not  the  leaft  flnken  by 
this;  and  leaving  them  to  confpire  to- 
gether, devoted  herfelf  entirely  to  the 
care  of  her  family.  Her  fon's  governor, 
fence  their  failure,  thought  his  office 
beneath  him,  and  plainly  told  them  his 
mind.  He  was  difcharged  that  very 
evening  j  and  in  his  place  came  a  good 
abbe,  fimple,  modelt,  and  fufficiently 
learned,  whom  flie  entreated  to  be  their 
friend,  and  to  infufe  his  own  morals  in- 
to his  pupil. 

Melidor,  whom  Duranfon  had  taught 
to  confider  the  afcendent  which  his  wife 
had  afiumed,  as  the  utmoft  mortifica- 
tion, was  incenfed  at  hearing  that  the 
governor  was  difcharged.  '  Yes,  Sir,* 
laid  (he  to  him,  '  I  give  my  fon  theex-. 

*  ample  and  direction  of  a  wife  man  in- 

*  ftead  of  a  coxcomb;  I  mean  alfo  to 

*  rid  you  of  an  in  (blent  parafite,  who 

*  makes  you   pay   for    his    pleafures. 

*  Thefe  are  the  injuries  I  do  you,  I  con- 
'  fels  them,  and  you  may  make  them 

*  publick.' — *  It  is  odious,  replied  Me- 
lidor, without   liltening  to  herj   '  it  is 

*  odious  to  avail  yourielf  of  the  condi- 

*  tion  to  which  I  am  reduced,  \p  pre- 

*  fcribe  laws  to  me.     No,  Madam,  my 

*  misfortune  is  not  fuch  as  to  degrade 

*  me  into  your  flave.  It  was  your  duty 

*  to  enter  into  the  engagement  which  I 

*  propofed  to  you:  you  have  declined 

*  it;  you  are  no  longer  dear  to  me,  and 

*  your  cares  are  ufelefs.     If  I  have  run 

*  out,  it  was  for  youi  the  only  remedy 

*  to  my  misfortune,  is  to  remove  the 

*  caufe,  and  to-morrow  we  feparate.* 
— '  J^o,  Sir,  this  is  not  the  proper  junc- 
'  ture.  In  a  little  time  you  (hall  peace- 
«  ably  enjoy  a  reputable  fortune;   you 
'  fhall  be  free,  and  eafy,  and   happy. 
«  Then,  after  having  re-«(tabl  idled  your 

*  honour  and  your  peace,   I  fhall  fee 
«  whether  I  ought  to  give  place  to  the 

*  workers  of  your  ruin,  and   to  leave 
«  you,   by  way  of  puniihment,  at  the 

*  brink  of  the  abyfs,  whence  I  am  now 

*  going  to  draw  you.     Till   then  we 
'  are  infeparablej  and  my  duty  and, 

*  your  misfortune  are  inviolable  ties  to 

*  me.    F«r.  the  reft,  you  (hall  judge 


to-morrow  what  a  man  he  is  whom 
you  prefer  to  me.     I  will  give  you 
proofs  of  his  perfidy,  before  his  facej 
and  I  renounce  all  claim  to  your  efteem 
if  he  dares  difavow  them/ 
Melidor,    fhaken    by    the    generous 
firmnefs  of  Acelia,  was   diftracled  all 
night  between  anger  and  gratitude.  But 
in   the  morning  he    received   a    letter, 
which   threw  him  into  dcfpair.     They 
writ  to  him  that  nothing  was  talked  of 
at  court  but   his  luxury,  his  extrava- 
gance, and  the  misfortune  which  was 
the  fruit  of  it;  that  every-body  blamed 
him  loudly  j  and  that  they  propofed  no- 
thing lefs  than  to  oblige  him   to  quit 
his  charge.    «  Read/  laid  he,  on  feeing 
Acelia  ;  *  read,  Madam,  and  tremble  at 

*  the  condition  to  which  you  have  re- 
'  cluced  me. — Oh,  my  friend,'  faid  he 
to  Duranfon,   who  arrived  juft  at  that 
inttant,  *  I  am   undone;  you   foretold 
'  it  to  me.     The  buftle  me  has  made 
c  difhonours    me.      They    are   taking 

*  away  my  places'     Duranfon  pretend- 
ed to  be  overcome  with  the  news.    *  Be 

*  not  afraid,1  laid  Acelia  to  him;  'your 
'  fecurity  is  good.     You  will  lofe  no- 

*  thing  by  it,  but  the  monftrous  ufury 
'  which   you  would  extort  from   your 
'  friend.— Yes,  Melidor,    he    is   our 

*  ufurer,  our  lender  upon  pledges.'— 
'  I,  Madam!' — «  Yes,  Sir,  you  your- 
'  felf,  and  I  have  the  proof  in  my  hands. 
c  —There  it  is,'    faid  (he  to  her  huf- 
band;  '  but  this  is  not  all:  this  worthy 

*  friend  made  you  pay  Eleonora  for  the 

*  favours  which  he  had  received  from 

*  her;  he  had  the  prefumption  to  want 

*  to  feduce  your  wife,  by  informing  her 

*  of  your  amours,  at  the  fame  time  that 

*  he  ruined  you  under  a  borrowed  name/ 
— '  Ah,  this  is  too  much!'    faid  Du- 
ranfon, and  he  rofe  to  depart.     '  One 

*  word    more,'    faid    Acelia   to    him. 
'  You  (hall  be  unma(ked  in  an  hour, 
'  known  by  the  aty  and  the  court,  and 
'  marked  every-where  with  infamy,  if 
'  you  do  not  this  very  inllant  carry  to  my 

*  lawyer's,  where  I  am  going  to  wait  for 

*  you,  both  the  pledges  and  the  notes 

*  which  you  have  of  Melidor's/    Du- 
ranfon turned  pale,  was  con fu fed,  dif- 
appeared,  and  left  Melidor  confounded 
and  immoveable  with  indignation  and 
altonifhment. 

«  Courage,  my  dear/  faid  Acelia  to 
her  hufband.  '  I  anfwer  for  laying  the 
«  ftorm.  Adieu.  Thil  evening  it  ftiaU 

*  be  appealed/ 
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She  repairs  to  the  attorney's,  becomes 
bound,  receives  the  two  hundred  thou- 
iand  crowns,  discharges  his  debts,  tears 
the  bills,  beginning  with  thofe  of  Du- 
ranfon,  who  had  prudently  done  as  he 
was  ordered.  From  thence  (he  takes  a 
poft-chaife,  and  repairs  immediately  to 
court. 

The  minifter  did  not  diflemble  his  dif- 
content,  nor  the  refolution  which  had 
been  taken  to  oblige  Melidor  to  fell  his 
place.  '  I  do  not  attempt  to  excufe 
him,'  faid  (he:  *  luxury  is  a  folly  in 
our  foliation,  I  confefs;  but  it  has 
been  my  folly  rather  than  my  huf- 
band's.  His  complaifance  has  been 
his  only  fault;  and  ah,  Sir,  what 
will  not  men  do  for  a  wife  whom  they 
love!  I  was  young  and  handfome  in 
his  eyes;  my  hulband  confulted  my 
defires  rather  than  his  own  means; 
he  knew  no  fear,  nor  misfortune, 
but  that  of  difpleafing  me:  this  was 
his  imprudence;  it  is  now  repaired; 
he  owes  nothing  more  than  my  por- 
tion, and  I  make  him  the  facrifice  of 
it.' — *  What,  Madam,'  cried  the  mi- 
nifter, '  have  you  become  bound  for 
him?'—'  Yes,  Sir,  who  ought  to  re- 
pair his  misfortune,  but  (he  who  oc- 
cafioned  it?  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  engaged 
myfelf,  but  thereby  I  have  acquired 
the  right  of  managing  his  eftate,  and 
of  enfuring  my  children's  fortune.  He 
does  not  know  what  I  have  done  for 
him,  and  he  allows  me  full  power  to 
difpofe  of  every  thing.  I  am  at  the 
head  of  my  family,  and  the  whole  of 
it  is  already  reduced  to  the  moft  fevere 
ceconomy.  Here,  in  two  words,  is 
what  I  have  done,  and  what  I  propofe 
to  do/  She  then  entered  into  Some 
letails,  which  the  minister  was  graciouf- 
y  pleafed  to  hear.  *  But,'  continued 
he,  *  the  friend(hip,  the  efteem,  the  con- 
fidence of  my  hufband,  all  is  loft  to 
me,  if  you  punifli  him  for  a  fault  with 
which  he  mult  reproach  me  till  I  (hall 
have  effaced  it.  You  are  juft,  fen- 
fible,  and  humane;  for  what  would 
you  punifli  him?  For  having  loved 
the  other  half  of  himfelf  too  much? 
for  having  forgot  himfelf,  and  facti- 
ficed  himfelf  for  me?  I  (hall  then  be 
odious  to  him;  and  he  will  have  rea- 
fon  perpetually  to  repeat  to  my  chil- 
dren the  error  and  dishonour  into 
which  their  mother  (hall  have  plunged 
him.  To  whom  would  you  make 
fatisfaftion  by  punifhing  him?  To 


the  publick?  Ah,  Sir!  it  is  an  en- 
vious, wicked  publick,  unworthy  of 
that  complaifance.  As  to  that  part 
of  the  publick  which  is  indifferent 
and  juft,  leave  us  to  give  it  a  fight 
much  more  ufeful,  and  more  touch- 
ing, than  that  of  our  ruin.  It  mall 
fee  that  a  difcreet  woman  can  reclaim 
an  honeil  hulband;  and  that  there  are, 
to  well-difpofed  hearts,  inexhauftible 
refources  in  courage  and  virtue.  Our 
reformation  will  be  an  example;  and 
if  it  be  honourable  to  us  to  fet  if,  it 
will  be  glorious  to  follow  it;  where- 
as, if  the  punifTimentof  an  imprudence 
which  hurts  us  alone,  exceeds  the 
fault,  and  furvives  it,  they  will,  per- 
haps, be  incenfed  to  no  purpofe,  at 
feeing  us  unhappy  without  being  cri- 
minal.' 

The  minifter  liftened  with  aftonifh- 
ment.       «  Far  from  being  any  obftacle 
to  your  intentions,'  laid  he,  '  Madam, 
I  will  fecondthem,  even  in  punifhing 
your  hufband.    He  mult  renounce  all 
title  to  his  place.' — <  Ah,  Sir!' — «  I 
have  difpofed  of  it  in  favour  of  your 
fon;    and  it  is  out  of  regard,  out  of 
refpecl  for  you,  that  I  leave  the  An  vi- 
vo: /hip  to  the  father/     Acelia's  fur- 
prize,  at  obtaining  from  the  minilter  a 
favour  inftead  of  a  punifhment,  made 
her  almoft  fall  at  his  feet.     *  Sir,'  faid 
me  to  him,    *  it  is  worthy  yourfelf  to 
correct,  in  this  manner,  the  father  of 
a  family.     The  tears  which  you  fee 
flow  are  the  expreflion  of  my  grati- 
tude. My  children,  my  hufband,  and 
myfelf,  mall  never  ceafe  to  blefs  you.* 
Melidor  waited    Acelia  with  terror; 
and  uneafinefs  gave  place  to  joy,  when, 
he  learned  with  whatgentlenefs  hisdif- 
fipation  was  punimed.     «  Well,'    faid 
Acelia,  embracing  him,  *  arewetopart 
*  to-day?  Have  you  Hill  any  good  friend 
'  whom  you  prefer  to  your  wife?' 

It  is  well  known  with  what  eafe  r«- 
ports  in  Paris  are  fpread,  ?.nd  deftroyed 
asfoonas  propagated:  Melidor's  mis- 
fortune had  been  the  news  of  the  dayj 
his  re-eftablifhment,  or  rather  the  noble 
part  which  his  wife  had  a£led,  can  fed  a 
kind  of  revolution  iri  people's  minds, 
and  in  their  converfation.  They  talked 
of  nothing  but  the  wifdom  and  refolu- 
tion of  Acelia;  and  when  flie  appeared 
abroad,  with  the  modeit  and  free  air  of 
a  perfon  who  neither  braves  nor  fears 
the  looks  of  the  publick,  (he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  refpea  which  (he  had  never 
Cc  z  before 
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before  infpired.     It  was  then  that  (he 
perceived  the  value  of  the  confideration 
which  virtue  gives;  and    the   homages 
which  had  been  paid  to  her  youth   and 
beauty,  had  never  flattered  her  fo  much. 
Melidor,  more  timid,  or  more  vain, 
knew  not  what  air  to  alfume,  nor  what 
countenance  to  wear.      «  Let  us  wear,' 
faid  his  wife,    <  the  air   of  confefling 
frankly,  that wehave been  imprudent, 
and  that  we  are  become  difcreet.  No- 
body has  any  thing  to  reproach  us 
with;  let  us  not  humiliate  ourfelves. 
If  they  fee  us  glad  of  being  amended, 
they  willefteem  us  the  more.1— 'And 
with  \vhat  eyes/  faid  he,   '  will  you 
look,   upon  that   multitude  of   falfe 
friends  who  have  abandoned  us?" — 
With  the  fame  eyes  that  I  have  always 
feen  them;  as  people  whom  pleafure 
attracts,  and  who  fly  away  at  it's  de- 
parture.    What  right  had  you  to  de- 
pend upon   them?    Was  it  for  them 
that  your   feafts   were    made?     The 
houie  of  a  rich  man  is  a  theatre,   in 
which  every  one   thinks  he  has  paid 
for   his  place,  when  he  has  filled  it 
agreeably:  the  fhew  ended,  every  one 
retires,  acquitted  of  all  demands  on 
them.     This   is    a   difagreeable  re- 
fleclicn;  but  in  lofmg  the  illufion  of 
being  loved,  you  convert  an  agreeable 
error  into  an  ufeful  experience.  And 
it  is  with  this  remedy,  as  with  many 
others:  the  bitternefs  forms  it's  effi- 
cacy.    View,  then,  the  world  as  it  is, 
without  being  mortified  at  having  mii- 
taken  it,  without  boafting  that  you 
know  it  better.     Above  all,  let  no- 
body be  informed  of  our  little  quar- 
rels: let  neither  of   us  feem  to  have 
given  way  to  the  other;  but  let  itap- 
pear,  that  the  fame  fpirit  animates  and 
actuates  us  both.     Though  it  be  not 
fo  great  a  mame  as  it  is  accounted, 
to  iuffer  one's  ielf  to  be  guided  by  a 
wife,  I  would  not  have  them  know 
that  it  was  I  who  determined  you.' 
Mclidorowedevery-thingto  his  wife, 
but  nothing  touched  him  fo  fenfibly  as 
this  mark  of  delicacy,  and  he  was  fo 
inaenuous  as  to  confefs  it.  Acelia  had 
another  view  befides  flattering  the  vanity 
of  her  huiband.     She  wanted  to  engage 
him,  by  his  vanity  itfelf,  to  follow  the 
plan  which  fhe  had  traced  out  to  him. 
«  If  he  fees  all  the  world  perfuaded,' 
faid  me,   *  that  he  has  acted  only  ac- 
«  cording  to  his  own  pleafure,  he  will 
«  foon  believe  it  himfelf,  as  well  as  the 


the  reft  of  the  world:  we  ftand  to  our 
own  refolutions  by  this  femiment  of 
liberty,  which  refills  thofe  of  others 5 
and  the  molt  eflential  point  in  the  art 
of  leading  people,  is  that  of  conceal- 
ing from  them  that  they  are  led.'     A- 
celia  took  care,  therefore,  to  reflect  on 
her  hufband  thofe  praifes  which  were 
beftowed  on  her;    and  Melidor,   on  his 
fide,   fpoke  of  her  with  nothing  but 
efteem. 

However,  (lie dreaded,  on  his  account, 
the  folitude  and  filence  of  her  houfe. 
There   is  no  keeping  in  a    man  who 
grows  dull  and  weary;  and  before  Me- 
lidor could  fall  into  Ibme  employment, 
it  was  necefTary  he  mould  have  amufe- 
ments.     Acelia  took  care  to  form  for 
him  a  fociety,  not  numerous,  but  well- 
chofen.  «  I  invite  you  not  to  feafts/  faid 
me  to  the   ladies  whom    fhe  engaged} 
but   inllead  of  pomp,   we  mall  have 
pleafure.     I  will  give  you   a  hearty 
flipper,  which  (hall  coft  nothing;  we 
will  there    drink  in  freedom  to   the 
health  of  our  friends;  peihaps,  alfo, 
we  (hall  laugh  there,  a  ciicumttance 
uncommon    enough    in    the  world.* 
She  kept   her  promilej  and   her   huf- 
band alone  (till  regretted  the  opulence  in 
which  he  had  lived.  Not  that  he  did  not 
try  to  accuHom  himfelf  to  a  plain  way 
of  life;  but   one  would  have  thought 
that  the  fame  void  had  taken  pofTeflion 
of  his  foul  and  of  his  houle.     His  eyes 
and  ears,  habituated   to  tumult,  were 
ftupified  as  it  were  with  calm  andrepofe. 
He  ftill  viewed  with  envy  thofe  who 
were  juining  themfelves,   like  himfeff j 
and  Paris,  where  he  found  himfelf  con- 
demned to  privations,  in  the  midft  of 
enjoyments,  became  odious  to  him. 

Acelia,  who  perceived  it,  and  who 
purfued  her  plan  with  that  conftancy 
which  is  found  only  in  women,propofed 
to  him  to  go  and  fee  the  lands  which 
they  had  bought.  But,  before  fetting 
out,  fhe  charged  her  lawyer  to  hire  her, 
inftead  of  the  hotel  which  they  occu- 
pied, a  houfe  genteelly  plain,  to  live  in 
at  their  return. 

Of  three  eftates,  which  Melidor  had, 
the  two  moft  honourable  produced  fcarce 
a  third  of  the  intereft  of  the  purchafe- 
money.  It  was  refolved,  therefore,  that 
he  fhould  fell  them.  The  other  having 
been  long  neglected,  required  only  im» 
provement  to  become  an  excellent  eftate. 
«  This  is  the  eftate  we  muft  keep/  faid 
*  let  us  employ  all  our  care  in 
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raifing  it's  value.  It  is  a  wbolefome 
air,  an  agreeable  proipec"t,  and  a  fertile 
foil:  we  will  pals  the  pleafaiw  part  of 
the  year  there;  and,  believe  me,  we 
will  love  one  another  there.  Your 
wife  will  not  have  the  airs,  the  ca- 
prices, the  art  of  coquettes,  but  a  fin-  " 
cere  and  tender  friendship;  which  will 
conftitute,  if  you  partake  it,  your  hap- 
pineis;  mine,  that  of  our  children, 
and  the  joy  of  our  family.  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  fmce  I  breathe  the 
air  of  the  country,  my  pleafures  are 
more  fimple  and  naturalj  happinefs 
feems  more  within  my  reach,  more 
acceflibleto  my  deiires;  I  fee  it  pure, 
and  without  clouds,  in  the  innocence 
of  rural  manners}  and  I  have,  for  the 
fir  ft  time,  the  idea  of  the  ferenity  of 
an  innocent  life,  which  flows  in  peace 
to  the  very  end.'  Melidor  heard  his 
wife  with  complaifance,  and  confola- 
tion  diffuied  iti'clf  over  his  foul  like  a 
delicious  balm. 

He  confented,  not  without  repug- 
nance, toths.fale  of  thofe  of  his  lanJs, 
the  rights  of  which  had  flattered  him 
the  molt;  and  the  good  lawyer  managed 
fo  well,  that  in  the  fpnce  of  fix  months, 
Melidor  found  himielf  indebted  to 
nobody  in  the  world. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  to 
Strengthen  him  againit  the  bent  of  ha- 
bit j  and  Acelia,  who  knew  his  foible, 
did  notdefpair  of  extinguishing  in  him 
the  relifli  of  luxury,  by  a  talte  more  dif- 
creetand  fatisfaclory.  The  eftate  which 
they  had  referved,  prefented  a  vaft  field 
for ufeful  labours;  and  Acelia  bethought 
her  of  forming  a  little  council  of  huf- 
bandmen  for  the  direction  of  them. 
This  council  was  compofed  of  feven 
honeft,  feniible  villagers,  to  whom  fhe 
gave  a  dinner  every  Sunday.  This  din- 
ner was  called,  The  Banquet  of  the  Se- 
ven Wife  Men.  The  council  was  held 
at  table,  and  Melidor,  Acelia,  and  the 
little  abbe,  afTHted  at  the  deliberations. 
The  quality  of  foils,  and  the  culture 
•which  fuited  them;  the  choice  of  the 
plants  and  feeds;  the  eftablifliment  of 
new  farms,  and  the  divifion  of  the 
ground  into  woods,  paiturages,  and 
corn-fields;  the  diftribution  of  the 
flocks,  deftined  for  fattening  and  la- 
bour $  the  direction  and  employment  of 
the  waters,  plantations,  and  enclofures, 
and  even  the  frnalleft  particulars  of  ru- 
ral eeconomyj  were  treated  in  this  coun- 
$!!•  Our  fages,  glafs  in  hand,  uni« 


mated  and  enlightened  each  other;  to 
hear  them,  one  might  have  imagined 
that  one  law  treafures  buried  in  the 
earth,  which  waited  only  for  hands  to 
come  and  dig  them  out. 

Melidor  was  flattered  with  this  hope, 
and  above  all  with  the  kind  of  domina- 
tion which  hefhould  exercifein  the  con- 
duit of  thefe  labours;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  he  had  means  fufficient  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  '  i,tt  us 

*  begin,'  laid  Acelia,  *  and  the  ground 

*  will  afliit  us.1      They  did  but   little 
the  firllyear,   but  fufncient  to  give  Me- 
lidor a  foretafte  of  the  pleafure  of  creat- 
ing. 

The  council,  at  AceliVs  departure, 
received  from  her  a  fmail  recompenw, 
and  the  good  grace  with  which  (he  gave 
it  enhanced  the  value. 

Melidor,  on  his  return  to  town,  was 
enchanted  with  his  new  houfe.  Jt  was 
commodious  and  pleaiing,  furnished 
without  pomp,  but  with  taite.  *  This, 
*  my  dear,  is  what  fuits  us/  faid  his 
wife.  «  There  is  enough  of  it  to  be 
«  happy  in  it,  if  we  are  wile.'  She  had 
the  pleafure  offering  him  grow  dull  at 
Paris,  where  he  found  hmifelf  con- 
founded in  the  crowd,  and  iigh  after 
the  country,  where  the  ddire  of  reign- 
ing recalled  him. 

They  went  down  there  before  the 
return  of  fpring;  and  the  iages  being 
aflembled,  they  regulated  the  labours 
of  the  year. 

From  the  moment  that  Melidor  ftw 
the  ground  enlivened  by  his  influence, 
ar,d  a  multitude  of  people  employed  in 
fertilizing  it  for  him,  he  felt  himielf 
lifted  above  himfelf.  A  new  farm, 
which  he  had  eliabliihed,  was  adjudged 
by  the  council,  and  Melidor  had  the 
lenfible  joy  of  feeing  the  fidt  crop. 

Their  joy  was  renewed  every  day,  on 
feeing  thofe  very  fields,  which  two  years 
before  languished  uncultivated  and  un- 
peopled, covered  with  labouiers  and 
flocks,  with  wood,  harvelts,  and  her- 
bages; and  Melidor  faw  with  regret 
the  arrival  of  the  feafbn  which  recalled 
him  to  Paris. 

Acelia  could  not  refift  the  inclination 
of  vifiting  theminifter,  who,  in  hermit- 
fortune,  had  ftretched  out  his  hand  to 
her.  She  gave  him  fo  touching  a  pk- 
ture  of  the  happinefs  which  they  enjoy- 
ed, that  he  was  moved  to  the  bottom  of 
his  foul.  '  You  are,'  faid  he  to  her, 
<  the  model  of  women;  may  fuch  an 
«  example 
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example  make,  on  all  hearts,  theim- 
preflion  which  it  makes  on  mine!  Go 
on,  Madam,  and  depend  on  me.  It 
is  too  much  honour  to  beahle  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happincfs  which  you 
occafion.* 

That  fortunate  country,  to  which  our 
couple  were  recalled  by  the  fine  wea- 
ther, became  a  fmiling  picture  of  ecco- 
nomy  and  abundance.  But  a  picture, 
ftill  more  touching,  was  that  of  the  edu- 
cation which  they  gave  to  their  children. 
They  talked  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  couple  like  themfclves,  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  and  who,  in  a  pleafing 
folitude,  made  it  their  delight  to  cul- 
tivate the  tender  fruits  of  their  love. 
«  Let  us  go  and  fee  them,'  laid  Acelia; 

*  let  us  go  and  take  leffons  from  them.' 
On  arriving,  they  law  the  image  of  hap- 
pinel's  and  of  virtue  ;  M.  and  Madame 
de  Lifbe,  in  the  midlt  of  their  young 
family,  folely  occupied  with  the  care  of 
forming  the  undedtanding  and  the  heart. 

Acefia  was  touched  at  the  grace,  the 
decency,  and,  above  all,  with  the  air  of 
gaiety  which  me  remarked  in  thefe  chil- 
dren. Tliey  had  neither  the  ruftick 
bafhfulnefs  nor  the  indifcreet  familia- 
rity of  childhood.  In  their  addrefs, 
their  converfation,  their  language,  no- 
thing appeared  but  a  natural  excellence- j 
Co  very  eafy  had  habit  rendered  all  the 
movements  which  it  had  directed. 

*  This  is  not  a  vifit  of  ceremony,'  faid 
Acelia  toMadaineDe  Lifbe:  '  we  come 

*  to  take  inftruftions  from  you  in  the 

*  art  of  bringing  up  our  children,  and 

*  to  entreat  you  to  teach  us  the  princi- 
'  pies  and  the  method  which  you  have 
'  followed  with  ib  much  fuccefs.' 

'  Alas,  Madam!  nothing  is  more 
«  plain,'  replied  M.adame  De  Lifbc. 

*  Our  principles  coniiitin  treating  chil- 

*  dren  as  children;  to  make  ufeful  things 

*  a  play  to  themj  to  make  plain  what 

*  we  teach  them,  and  to  teach  them  only 

*  what  they  are  able  to  conceive.     Our 

*  method  is  equally  fimple:  it  confirms 

*  in  leading  them  to  inrtruc"lion  by  cu- 

*  riofity;  in  concealing  from  them,  un- 

*  der  that  allurement,  the  idea  of  labour 

*  and  conltraint,  and  in  directing  their 

*  very   curiofity,   by  certain  thoughts 

*  thrown  in  their  way,  and  which  we 

*  give  them  an  inclination  of  feizing. 

*  The  moft  difficult  is  that  of  exciting 
<  emulation  without  jealouiy;andin  that, 
«  perhaps,  we  have  lefs  merit  than  good 
«  fortune/—*  You  have  given  them, 


*  without  doubt,  excellent  matters  ?'— * 
4  No,  Madam,  we  learned  whatever  we 

*  wimed  to  teach  them.     See  how  the 

*  dove  digelts  the  nourimment  of  her 
'  young  ones.     Let  us  imitate  her;  and 
'  from    thence  refult  two   advantages, 
4  and  two  pleafuresj  that  of  inltrucling 
4  oui-felves,  and  that  of  initru&ing  our 

*  children.' 

*  This  little  labour  is  fo  much  the 
'  more  amufing,'  faid  Monlieur  De 
Lifbe,  «  as  we  have  refervedall  the  ab- 

*  (trailed  ftudiesfor  the  age  of  realbn; 
'  and  as  our  lefions  are, atprefent  ,cou- 

*  fined  to  what  falls  beneath  the  fenfes. 
'  Childhood    is  the  age  in  which   the 
4  imagination   is  moil  lively,  and    the 

*  memory  moft  docile;   it  is  to  objects 
'  of  thefe  two  organs  that  we  apply  the 
4  minds  of  our  children.     The  fin  face 

*  of  the  ground  is  an  image  j  the  hiftory 
'  of  men,  and  that  of  nature,  are  a  fuc- 
'  ceffion  of  pictures;  the  natural  philo- 

*  ibphy  of  tongues  is  only  founds;  the 
'  part  of  the  mathematicks,  to  be  per- 

*  ceived   by  the  ienfts,  it  reduced    to 

*  Jinesj  all  the  art»  may  be  defcribed. 

*  Religion  itfelf,  and  moral  philofophy, 

*  are  better  learned  by  our  feelings  than 

*  they  are  conceived  in  idea;  in  a  word, 

*  all  our  fimple  and  primitive  percep- 

*  tions  come  to  us  by  thefenfes.    Now, 
'  the  fenfes  of  children  have  more  fine- 

*  nefs,  delicacy,  and  vivacity,  than  thofe 

*  of  maturer  age.     It  is  taking  nature, 

*  then,  in  her  Itrength,  to  take  her  in 
«  childhood;  to  perceive  and  feize  every 

*  thing  which  requires  not  the  combi- 
4  nations  of  the  undemanding;  befides, 

*  that  the  foul,  free  from  all  other  care, 
'  is  entirely  at  leifure  to  attend  to  this; 
4  that  it  is  greedy  of  knowledge,  exempt 
1   from  prejudice,  and  that  all  the*cells 

*  of  the  undemanding  and  the  memory 

*  being  empty,  we  range  ideas  there  at 

*  pleafure,  efpecially  if,  in  the  art  of  in- 

*  troducing  them,  we  follow  their  na- 

*  tural  order,  if  we  are  not  in  too  much 
'  halte  to  accumulate  them,  and  if  we 
'  give  them  leifure  to  fettle  themfelve* 

*  each  in  their  place.' 

4  I  fee,'  faid  Acelia,  '  but  without 
«  terrifying  myfelf  at  it,  that  all  this 
4  demands  a  continued  attention.'— 
4  That  attention,'  replied  Madame  De 
Lifbe,  «  has  nothing  conftraining  nor 
4  painful.  We  live  with  our  children, 
4  we  havethem  under  our  eyes,  we  con- 
4  verfe  with  them,  we  accullom  them  to 
«  examine  a»d  torefle^lj  we  alfiit  them, 
«  without 
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*  without     impatience,    in    developing 

*  their  ideas}  we  never  di  (courage  them 

*  by  a  tone  of  ill -humour  or  contempt; 
«   feverity,  which  is  only  of  fervice  to 
«  remedying  the  fault    of  negligence, 
'   has  fcarce  ever  place  in  an  unremitted 

*  education}  and  as   we  do  not  fuffer 
«   nature  to  take  any  vicious  bent,  we 

*  are  not  obliged  to  put  it  under  con- 
«  ftraint.' 

*  Shall  I  not  be  indifcreet,'  faid  Ace- 
lia  to  her,  '  in  teftifying  to  you  the  de- 

*  (Ire  I  have  of  being  prefent  at  one  of 

*  your    leilbns?'     Madame    De   Li(be 
called  her  children,  who  were  employed 
together  in  a  corner  of  the  hall.     They 
flew  to  the  arms  of  their  mother  with  a 
natural  joy,  at  which  Acelia  was  touch- 
ed.    *  Children/  laid  the  mother,  '  the 
'  lady  would  willingly  hear  you:   we 

*  are  going  to  queftion  each  other.' 
Acelia  admired  the  order  and   clear- 

nefs  of  the  knowledge  which  they  had 
acquired.}  but  (he  was  (till  more  en- 
chanted at  the  grace  and  modefty  with 
which  they  replied  in  their  turns,  at  the 
i,ood  underftanding  which  reigned 
among  them,  and  at  the  lively  intereft 
which  they  took  at  the  fuccefs  of  each 
other. 

Acelia's  object  was  to  intereft  Meli- 
dor in  this  fight,  and  he  was  moved 
even  to  tears.  *  How  happy  are  you/ 
faid  he  continually  to  Madame  De 
Lifbt;  *  how  happy  are  you  in  having 

*  fuch  children!  It  is  the  fweeteft  of  all 

*  enjoyments.' 

Acelia,  on  quitting  her  neighbours, 
requelted  their  friendfhip;  (he  embraced 
a  thoufand  times  their  children,  and 
prayed  them  to  give  her  leave  to  come 
foretimes  to  inftruct  her (elf  by  their 
ftudies. 

'  What  can  be  more  aftonilhing,  and 
4  more  plain?'  faid  (he  to  Melidor,  on 
going  away.  *  Can  it  be  that  a  pleafure 
(b  pure  is  fo  little  knowng  and  that 
what  is  moft  natural  fhould  be  what 
is  moft  uncommon ?  People  have 
children,  and  grow  tired  of  them  !  and 
leek  abroad  for  amu Cements,  when 
they  have  fuch  touching  pleafures  at 
home!' — 'True,'  faid  Melidor}  all 
children  are  not  fo  well  endowed.1— 
And  who  has  told  us,'  replied  Acelia, 
that  Heaven  has  not  granted  us  the 
fame  favour?  Ah,  my  dear,  it  is  for 
the  fake  of  (paring  ourfelves,  that  we 
fo  often  reproach  Nature.  We  gene- 
rally blame  her,  in  order  to  juftify 


'   ourfelve?.     Before  we  have  a  right  to 

*  think  her  incorrigible,  we  mould  have 

*  done  every  thing  to  correct  her.  \Vearc 

*  neither  weak  nor  wicked}  our  children 

*  ought  not  to  be  fo.    Let  us  live  with 
«  them,  and  for  them}  and  I   promife 
£  you  that  they  will  referable  us.' 

'  You  are  going  to  have  two  aflift- 

*  ants,'  laid  (he  in  the  evening  to  the  ab- 
be.   '  We  have juft had  aforetatteof  the 

*  pleafure  of  educating  our  children.' 
And  me  related  what  they  had  feen  and 
heard.     l  We  would  follow  the  fame 

*  plan,'  added   (he.     '  You,  my  good 

*  abbe,  you  (hall  teach  them  the  lan- 

*  gushes;  Melidor   is  going   to  apply 

*  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  arts,  and 

*  of  nature,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
1  leffons  on  them.     I  referve  to  my  (elf 
'  what  is  eafieft  and  moft  fimple,  the 

*  manners,   the   objects  of  fentiment; 

*  and  I  hope,  in  a  year,  to  be  able  to 

*  keep  pace  with  you.     You  muft  fhew 

*  us  the  fources,  and  direct  our  ftudies, 

*  (tep  by  ftep,  on  the  fliorteft  plan.' 
The  abbe  applauded  this  emulation, 

and  each  of  them  fet  about  filling  his 
ta(k  with  an  ardour,  which,  far  from 
weakening  itfelf,  only  redoubled. 

Melidor  found  no  farther  vacancy  in 
the  leifure  of  the  country.  It  feemed  to 
him  as  if  time  haftened  his  courfe. 
The  days  were  not  long  enough  to  at- 
tend to  the  cares  of  agriculture,  and  th* 
ftudies  of  the  clofet.  One  might  have 
faid,  that  thefe  employments  (tole  from 
one  another.  Acelia  was  divided,  in 
like  manner,  between  the  cares  of  her 
houmold  and  the  inftruclion  of  her  chil- 
dren. Nature  feconded  her  views.  Hei» 
children,  full  of  application  and  do- 
cile, whether  by  the  example  of  their 
parents,  or  through  a  mutual  emula- 
tion, made  their  little  exercifes  their 
diverfion. 

But  this  fuccefs,  fatisfying  as  it  was 
to  the  heart  of  a  good  mother,  was  not 
her  moft  ferious  object.  She  had  en- 
fured  toMelidor  the  only  inexhauftible 
refource  againft  the  dullnefs  of  folitude, 
and  the  attraction  of  difllpation.  *  I 

*  am  eafy,'  faid  me,  «  at  laft,'  when  fhe 
favv  in  him  a  determined  liking  for  ftudy. 

It  is  a  pleafure  which  cods  little, 
which  we  find  every-where,  which 
never  tires,  and  with  which  we  are 
fure  of  not  being  obliged  to  fly  our- 
felves.' 

Melidor,  reftored  to  himfelf,  far  from 
being  aftiamed  to  confefs  that  he  owed 

hit 
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his  reformation  to  his  wife,  took  a  pride 
in  relating  all  (lie  had  done  to  reclaim 
him  from  his  errors:  he  ceafed  not  to 
commend  the  courage,  the  underitand- 


ing,thefweetn.efs,  the  firmnefs,  (he  h»cf 
mingled  in  it;  and  all  the  world,  on 
hearing  him,  laid,  «  This  is  a  Wife  of 
*  Ten  Thouiand!' 
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IN  one  of  thpfc  fchoolsof  morality  to 
which  the  Englifl?  youth  go  to  ftudy 
the  duties  of" a  man  and  acitizen,  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding  and  elevate  the 
foul,  Nelfon  and  Stanford  were  diltin- 
guifhed  by  a  friendmip  worthy  of  the 
iirft  ages.  As  it  was  founded  on  a  per- 
fect agreement  of  fentiments  and  prin- 
ciples, time  only  ferved  to  confirm  itj 
and  the  more  it  was  enlightened  every 
day,  the  more  intimate  it  every  day  be- 
came. But  this  friendship  was  put  to 
a  teft,  which  it  had  fome  difficulty  to 
fpppcrt. 

Their  ftudies  being  rimmed,  each  of 
them  took,  to  that  way  of  life  to  which 
Nature  invited  him.  Blanford,  a&ive, 
robuft,and  courageous,  determined  for 
the  profefTion  of  arms,  and  for  the  fea- 
fervice.  Voyages  were  his  fchool.  Inur- 
ed to  fatigues,  inftrucled  by  dangers, 
lie  arrived,  from  rank  to  rank,  to  the 
command  of  a  veifel. 

Nelfon,  endowed  with  a  manly  elo- 
quence, and  of  a  genius  wife  and  pro- 
found,  was  of  the  number  of  thole  de- 
puties, of  whom  the  national  fenate  is 
compofed;  and  in  a  fhort  time  he  ren- 
dered himfelf  famous  there. 

Thus  each  of  them  ferved  his  coun- 
try, happy  in  the  good  which  he  did  it: 
while  Blanford  fuftained  the  mock  of 
war,  and  of  the  elements,  Nelfon  flood 
proof  againft  favour  and  ambition. 
Examples  of  an  heroick  zeal,  one 
would  have  thought  that,  jealous  of  each 
other,  they  contended  for  virtue  and 
glory;  or  rather  that,  at  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  world,  the  fame  fpirit  ani- 
mated them  both. 

*  Courage,'  faid  Nelfon,  in  his  letters 
to  Blanford, «  does  honour  to  friendmip 
by  preferving  it's  country  ;  live  for  the 
one,  if  it  be  poffible,  and  die  for  the 
other,  if  there  be  occafion:  a  deafh, 
worthy  of  it's  tears,  is  more  valuable 
than  the  longeft  life.'—*  Courage,* 
faid  Blanford,  in  his  letters  to 


c  defends  the  rights  of  the  people 
t  and  of  liberty:  a  fmile  from  one's 
'  country  is  of  more  value  than  the  fa- 
*  vour  of  kings.' 

Blanford  enriched  himfelf  by  doing 
his  duty:  he  returned  to  London  with 
the  prizes  he  had  taken  on  the  Indian 
feas;  but  the  moft  valuable  part  of  his 
treafure  was  a  young  Indian,  of  a  beau- 
ty that  would  have  been  uncommon  in 
any  climate.  A  Bramin,  to  whom 
Heaven  had  given  this  only  daughter  in 
reward  for  his  virtues,  had  configned 
her  up,  in  his  dying  moments,  to  the 
hands  of  the  generous  Englifhman. 

Coraly  had  not  yet  attained  her  fif- 
teenth year;  her  father  made  her  his 
delight,  and  the  tendered  object  of  his 
cares*  The  village  in  which  he  dwelt 
was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Englifli. 
Solinzeb  (that  was  theBramin's  name) 
prefents  himfelf  on  the  threfhold  of  his 
habitation.  '  Hold!'  faid  he  to  the 
foldiers,  who  were  come  quite  up  to  his 
humble  fanctuary;  *  hold!  Whoever 
'  you  be,  the  God  of  Nature,  the  bene- 
'  ficent  God,  is  yours  and  mine:  refpecl: 
*"in  me  his  minifter/ 

Thefe  words,  the  found  of  his  voice, 
his  venerable  air,  imprefs  relpeft;  but 
the  fatal  ftroke  is  given,  and  the  Bra- 
min falls,  mortally  wounded,  into  tha 
arms  of  his  trembling  daughter. 

At  that inftant Blanford  arrives.  He 
comes  to  reprefs  the  fury  of  the  foldiery. 
He  cries  out;  he  makes  a  pafTage  through 
them ;  he  fees  the  Bramin  leaning  on  a 
young  girl  fcarce  able  to  fupport  him, 
and  who,  tottering  herfelf,  bathes  the 
old  man  with  her  tears.  At  this  fight, 
nature,  beauty,  love,  exercife  all  their 
influence  on  Stanford's  foul.  Heeafily 
difcovers  in  Solinzeb  the  father  of  her 
who  embraces  him  with  fuch  affectionate 
forrow. 

'  Barbarians/  faid  he  to  the  foldiers, 
'  be  gone!  Is  it  feeblenefs  and  inno- 
<  cence,  old  age  and  childhood,  that 

«  yom 
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*  you  ought  to  attack?— Mortal,  facred 
'  tome,'  jfaid  he  to  theBramin,  'Jive, 

*  livej  iuffer  me  to  repair  the  crime  of 
'  thofe  favages!'     At  thefe  words  he 
takes  him  into  his  arms,  makes  him  lie 
down,  examines  the  wound,  and  pro- 
cures him  all  the  afllftance  of  art.  Co- 
raly,  witnefs  to  the  piety,  the  fcnfibility 
of  this  flranger,  thought  fhe  faw  a  god 
defcended  from  Heaven  to  fuccour  and 
comfort  her  father. 

Blanford,  who  did  not  quit  Solinzeb, 
endeavoured  to  (often  the  forrow  of  his 
daughter;  but  fhe  feemed  to  have  a 
prefage  of  her  misfortune,  and  pafled 
the  nights  and  days  in  tears. 

The  Bramin  perceiving  his  end  to  ap- 
proach— '  I  would  fain,'  faid  he  to 
Bianford,  (  go  and  die  on  the  border  of 
'  the  Ganges,  and  purify  my felf  in  it's 

*  waves.' — '  Father,'  replied  the  young 
Englishman  to  him,  *  it  would  be  eafy 
'  to  give  you  that  confolation,  if  all  hope 
'  was  loft :  but  wherefore  add  to  the 

*  peril  in  which  you  are,    that  of  fo 

*  painful  a  removal  ?  It  is  fo  far  from 
'  hence  to  the  Ganges!  And,  then,  (be 

*  not  offended  at  my  fincerity)  it  is  the 

*  purity  of  the  heart  which  the  God  of 
'  nature  requires }  and  if  you  haveob- 
'  ferved  the  law  which  he  has  engraven 
'  on  our  fouls,  if  you  have  done  man- 
«  kind  all  the  good  that  you  have  been 
'  able,  if  you  have  avoided  doing  them 
«  ill,  the  God  who  loves  them  will  love 

*  you.' 

'  Thou  art  full  of  confolation,'  faid 
the  Bramin.  '  But  thou,  who  re- 

*  duceft  the  duties  of  mankind  to  a  plain 

*  piety  and  purity  of  manners,  how  can 
'  it  be  that  thou  art  at  the  head  of  thofe 
'  robbers  who  ravage  India,  and  who 
«  bathe  themfelves  in  blood?' 

f  You   have  feen,'    faid    Blanford, 

*  whether  I  authorize  thofe  ravages. 

*  Commerce  draws  us  to  India 5  and  if 
4  men  a&ed  uprightly,  that  mutual  ex- 
'  change  of  conveniences  would  be  juft 

*  and  peaceable.    The  violence  of  your 

*  mafters  obliged  us  to  take  arms;  and 

*  the  tranfition  is  fo  quick  from  defence 

*  to  attack,  that  at  the-firft  fuccefs,  at 

*  the  fmalleft  advantage,  the  opprefled 
'  becomes   the  oppreffor.     War  is    a 

*  violent  ftate,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
'  ioften.  Alas!  when  man  becomes  un- 
'  natural,  how  can  he  be  juft?  It  is  my 

*  dutyhereto protect thecommerceof the 

*  Englifh,  to  make  my  country  honour- 
fi  ed  and  rcfpefted,   In  the  difcharge  of 


*  this  duty,  I  fpare,  as  far  as  pofllble, 
<  the  effufion  of  blood  and  tears  which 

*  war  occafions:  happy  if  the  death  of 
c  a  good  man,  the  death  of  Coraly's  fa- 
'  ther,  be  one  of  thofe  crimes  and  rhis- 
'  fortunes  which  ]  am  deftined  to  fave 

*  the  world!'  Thus  fpoke  the  virtuous 
Blanford,  and  embraced  the  old  man. 

'  Thou  wouldeft  perfuade  me,*  faid 
Solinzeb,  'that  virtue  is  every  where  the 
'  fame.  But  thou  believeft  not  in  the 

*  god  Viftnou  and  his  nine  metamor- 
'  phofes:   how  can  a  good  man  refufe 
«  his  afient  to  them)' — «  Father,'  re- 
plied the  Engli/hman,    '  there  are  mil- 

*  lions  of  people  upon  the  earth  who 
'  have  never  heard  either  of  VHtnou,  or 
'  his  adventures  j  for  whom,  however, 

*  the  fun  rifes  every  day,  who  breathe 
'  a  pure  air,  who  drink  wholefomewa- 
«  ters,  and  to  whom  the  earth  lavimea 

*  the  fruits  of  the  feafons.    Would  you 
'  believe  it!     There  are  among  thefe 
'  people,  as  well  as  among  the  children 
c  of  Brachma,    virtuous   hearts,    and 
«  good  men.  Equity,  candour,  upright- 
f  nefs,  beneficence,  and  piety,  are  in 
'  veneration    among  them,   and  evert 
<  among  the  wicked.     O,  my  father! 

*  the  dreams  of  the  imagination  differ 

*  according  to  climates  5  but  the  mind 
'  is  every  where  the  fame,  and  the  light 

*  which  is  it's  fource,  is  as  widely  dif- 
'  fufed  as  that  of  the  fun.' 

*  This  ftranger  enlightens  and  afto- 

*  nifties  me,'  faid  Solinzeb  within  him- 
felf:  '  all  that  my  heart,  my  reafon,  the 
«  inward  voice  of  nature,  tell  me  to  be- 
'  lieve,  he  believes  alfoj    and  of  my 

*  worfhip  he  denies  only  that  part  which 
'  I  have  fo  much  trouble  myfelf  not  to 
«  deem  abfurd.'— 'Thou  thinkeft,  then, 
faid  he  to  Blanford,  '  that  a  good  man 
«  may  die  in   peace?'— •«  Certainly.'— 
'  I  think  fo  too,  and  I  wait  death  as  a 
'  gentle  fleep.     But  when  I  am  gone, 
'  what  will  become  of  my  daughter?   I 
'  fee  nothing  in  rny  country  but  flavery 
'  anddefolation.  My  daughter  had  only 
'  me  in  the  world,  and  in  a  few  mo- 

*  ments  I  fhall  be  no  more.'— *  Ah!' 
faid  the  young  Englishman,  *  if  to  her 
'  misfortune,  death  deprives  her  of  a 

*  father,   deign  to  confide  her  to  my 

*  cares.     I  call  Heaven  to  witnefs  that 
1  her  chaftity,  innocence,  and  liberty, 
'  fliall  be  adepofit  guarded  by  honour, 

*  and  for  ever  inviolable.'—*  And  in. 

*  what  principles  (hall  (he  be  brought 
f  up?'—.*  In  yours,  if  you  pleafe;  i^ 

P  d  «  mine. 
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«  mine,  if  you  will  allow  me;  but  at 
4  all  events  in  that  modefty  and  virtue 
'  which  are  every  where  the  glory  of  a 
<  woman.'— *  Young  man,'  replied  the 
"Bramin  with  an  auguft  and  threatening 
air,  *  God  has  juft  heard  thy  words; 

*  and  the  old  man  with  whom  thou  now 
'<  fpeakeft  will  perhaps  in  an  hour  be 

*  with    him.' — *  You  have  no  need,* 
faid  Blanford  to  him,    'to  make  me 

*  perceive  the  facrednefs  of  my  promifes. 
«  I  am  but  a  feeble  mortal ;  but  nothing 

*  underHeavenismoreimmoveablethan 
«  the  honefty  of,  my  heart.'     He  fpoke 
thefe  words  with  fuch  firmnefs,  that 
the  Bramin  was  penetrated  with  them. 
'*  Come,  Coraly,'  faid  he  to  his  daugh- 
ter; '  come,  embrace  thy  dying  fathers 
'  let  him  be,  after  me,  thy  guide  and 

*  thy  fupport.     There,  my  daughter,' 
added  he,  '  is  the  book  of  the  law  of 
«  thy  -forefathers,    the  Veidami    after 

*  having  well  meditated  on  it,    fuffer 
'  thyfelf  to  be  inftru£led  in  the  creed 
4  of  this  virtuous  ftranger,  and  chufe 

*  that  of  the  two  forms  of  worfhip  which 
«  (hall  feem  to  thee  the  mod  proper  to 
'  make  people  virtuous.' 

The  night  following  the  Bramin  ex- 
pired. His  daughter,  who  filled  the  air 
with  her  cries,  was  not  able  to  detach 
herfelf  from  that  livid  and  cold  corpfe, 
which  me  watered  with  her  tears.  At 
laft,  forrow  exhaufted  her  ftrength,  and 
the  attendants  availed  themfelves  of  her 
fainting,  to  carry  her  away  from  the 
melancholy  place. 

Blanford,  whom  his  duty  recalled 
from  Afia  to  Europe,  carried  thither 
with  him  his  pupil;  and  though  (he  was 
beautiful  and  eafy  to  feduce,  though  he 
was  young  and  itrongly  taken,  he  re- 
fpecled  her  innocence.  During  the  voy- 
age, he  employed  himfelf  in  teaching 
her  a  little  Englifh,  in  giving  her  an 
idea  of  the  manners  of  Europe,  and  in 
difengaging  her  docile  mind  from  the 
prejudices  of  her  country. 

Nelfon  was  gone  to  meet  his  friend. 
They  fa  w  each  other  again  with  the  moff 
fenfible  joy.  But  the  firft  fight  of  Co- 
raly ftruck  and  affixed  Nelfon.  «  What 
'  do  you  do  with  this  girl?'  faid  he  to 
Stanford  in  a  fevere  tone.  *  Is  (he. a 

*  captive,  a  flave?    Have  you  carried 

*  her  off  from  her  parents?     Have  you 

*  made  nature  mourn?'    Blanford  re- 
lated what  had  paffedj  he  gave  him  fo 

a  portrait  of  the  innocence. 


candour,  and  fenfibility  of  the  young 
Indian,  that  Nelfon  himfelf  was  moved 
at  it.  '  This  is  my  defign,'  continued 
Blanford;  '  at  my  mother's,  and  under 
*  her  eyes,  (he  fhall  be  inftru£led  in  our 
f  manners:  I  will  form  that  fimple  and 
'  docile  heart;  and  if  flie  can  be  happy 
'  with  me,  I  will  marrry  her.' — '  I  am 
'  eafy,  and  acknowledge  my  friend.' 

The  furprizes  and  different  emotions 
of  a  young  ftranger*,  to  whom  every 
thing  is  new,  have  been  often  defcribed; 
Coraly  experienced  them  all.  But  her 
happy  facility  in  feizing  and  compre- 
hending every  thing,  even  outftripped 
the  pains  which  they  took  to  inftruct 
her.  Genius,  talents,  and  the  graces* 
were  in  her  innate  gifts:  they  had  only 
the  trouble  of  developing  them  by  a  flight 
culture.  She  was  near  fixteen,  and 
Blanford  was  going  £o  marry  her,  when 
death  deprived  him  of  his  mother.  Co- 
raly lamented  her  as  if  me  had  been  her 
own;  and  the  pains  which  me  took  to 
confole  Blanford,  touched  him  feniibly. 
But  during  the  mourning,  which  re- 
tarded the  nuptials,  he  had  orders  to 
embark  on  a  new  expedition.  He  went 
to  fee  Nelfon,  and  he  confided  to  him 
not  the  grief  which  he  felt  at  quitting 
the  young  Indian;  Nelfon  would  have 
made  him  blufh  at  that;  but  the  grief 
of  leaving  her  to  herfelf,  in  the  midft 
of  a  world  which  was  unknown  to  her. 
'  If  my  mother,'  faid  he,  '  were  ftill 
'  living,  (he  would  be  her  guide;  but 

*  the  ill  fortune  which  puri'ues  this  poor 

*  girl,  has  taken  away  from  her  her 
'  only  fupport,'—*  Have  you,  then,  for- 

*  got,'  faid  Nelfon,  «  that  I  have  a  fif- 

*  ter,  and  that  my  houfe  is  your  own?' 
«  Ah,  Nelfon,1  replied  Blanford,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  on  his,  *  if  you  knew  what 

*  that  charge  is  which  you  would  have 

*  me  confide  to  you!'    At  thefe  words 
Nelfon  fmiled  with  difdain.  '  This  un- 

*  eafinefs,'    faid  he,  *  is  a  fine  compli- 
'  ment  to  us  both.    You  dare  not  truft 
c  me  with  a  woman!*  Blanford,  in  con- 
fufion,  bin  died.     «  Pardon  my  weak- 
'  nefs,'   faid  he:  c  it  made  me  fee  dan- 
'  ger  where  thy  virtue  finds  none.     I 
'  judged  of  your  heart  by  my  own:  it 

*  is  me  whom  my  fear  humbles.     Let 
«  us  fay  no  more  of  it:  I  (hall  fet  out 

*  in  peace,  leaving  the  pledge  of  my 
'  love  under  the  guard  of  friendmip. 

*  But,  my  dear  Nelfon,  if  I  die,  let  me 
«  jeoueft  you  to  take  my  place,'—'  Yes, 

'  that 
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•<  that  of  father,  I  promife  you:    afk 
«  no  more.' — '  Enough;   nothing  far- 

*  ther  detains  me.' 

The  adieus  of  Coraly  and  Blanford 
were  mingled  with  tears;  but  Coraly's 
tears  were  not  thofe  of  love.  A  lively 
gratitude,  a  refpeclful  friendihip,  were 
thetenderell  fentiments  which  Blanford 
had  infpired  her  with.  Her  own  fenfi- 
bility  was  not  known  to  her:  the  dan- 
gerous advantage  of  unfolding  it  was 
referved  for  Nelfon. 

Blanford  was  handfomer  than  his 
friend  j  but  his  figure,  like  his  temper, 
had  a  manly  and  autlere  fiercenefs  in  it. 
The  fentiments  which  he  had  conceived 
for  his  pupil  feemed  to  have  given  him 
rather  the  difpofuion  of  a  father  than  of 
a  lover:  his  attentions  were  without  com- 
plaifance,  his  goodnefs  without  charms, 
his  concern  tender  but  folemn,  and  his 
defire  was  that  of  rendering  her  happy 
with  him,  rather  than  of  being  happy 
with  her. 

Nelfon,  who  was  of  a  more  engaging 
temper,  had  alfo  more  fweetnefs  in  his 
features  and  his  language.  His  eyes, efpe- 
ciallyj  his  eyes  expreffed  the  eloquence  of 
the  foul.  His  look,  the  moft  touching 
in  the  world,  feemed  to  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  people's  hearts,  and  to  procure 
him  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  them. 
His  voice  thundered  when  there  was  a 
neceflity  to  defend  the  interefts  of  his 
country,  her  laws,  her  glory,  her  liber- 
ty; but  in  familiar  converfation  it  was 
full  of  fenfibility  and  charms.  What 
rendered  him  ftill  more  engaging,  was 
an  air  of  modefty  diffufed  over  his  whole 
perfon.  This  man,  who  at  the  head  of 
his  nation  would  have  made  a  tyrant 
tremble,  was,  in  company,  of  a  timid 
bafhfulnefs :  one  (ingle  word  of  com- 
mendation made  him  bluili. 

Lady  Juliet  Albury,  his  fitter,  was  a 
widow  of  great  prudence,  and  an  excel- 
lent heart;  but  of  that  kind  of  unhappy 
prudence  which  always  anticipates  mif- 
fortune,  and  accelerates  inftead  of  pre- 
venting it.  It  was  me  who  was  charged 
with  confoling  the  young  Indian.  '  I 
'  have  loll  my  fecond  father,1  faid  that 
amiable  girl  to  herj  *  I  have  now  only 

*  you  and  Nelfon  in  the  world.     I  will 

*  love  you,  I  will  obey  you.     My  life 
4  and  heart  are  yours.'    While  me  was 
yet  embracing  Juliet,  Nelfon   arrives, 
and  Coraly  rifes  with  a  fnjiling  and  hea- 
venly  countenance,  but  ftill  bedewed 
with  tears. 


<  Well,'  faid  Nelfon  to  his  filler, 
'  have  you  confoledhera  little?' — 'Yes, 
'  I  am  confoled,  I  have  no  farther  com- 
'  plaint  j*  cried  the  young  Indian,  at  the 
fame  time  wiping  her  fine  black  eyes. 
Then  making  Nelfon  feat  himfelf  by  the 
fide  of  Juliet,  and  falling  on  her  knees 
before  them,  (he  took  them  by  their 
hands,  put  them  one  in  the  other,  and 
prefling  them,  tenderly  in  her  own. 

*  There  is  my  mother,'  faid  me  to  Nel- 
fon, with  a  look    which  would   have 
foftened   marble  ;    '  and  you,   Nelfon, 
«  what  will  you  be  to  me?1 — «  I,  Ma- 
4  dam — your  good  friend.' — My  gooJ 
'  friend!  that  is  charming!  then  I  mall 
'  be  your  good  friend  too  ?    Give  me 
'  only  that  name.'—1  Yes,  my  good 
'  friend,  my  dear  Coraly,  your  frank - 
'  nefs  delights  me.     My  God,'  faid  he 
to  his  filler,  *  what  a  beautiful    girl ! 
'  She  will  be  the  delight  of  your  life.' 
— '  Yes,    if  (he  is  not  the  mifery  of 
'  yours,*  replied   the  provident    filler. 
Nelfon  fmiled   with    difdain.     '  No,' 
faid  he,   «  love  never  difputes  in    my 
'  foul  the  rights  of  facred  friendfhip, 

*  Be  eafy,   fifter,  and  employ  yourfelf 
'  in  peace,    in  the  care  of  cultivating 
'  this  beautiful    innocent.      Blanford 
'  will  be  enchanted  with  her,  if,  at  his 
«  return,  fheismillrefsof  our  language; 

*  for  we  may   perceive    in   her  ideas, 

*  (hadows  of  fcntiment,  which  (he  is 
c  unhappy  at  riot  being  able  to  exprefs. 

*  Her  eyes,   her  geftures,  her  features, 
'  every  thing  about  her,  proclaims  in- 
'  genious  thoughts,  which  only  want 
«  words  to  call  them  forth.  This,  fifter, 
'  will   be  an  amufement  to  you,    and 

*  you  will  fee  her  mind  open  like  a 
c  flower.* — '  Yes,    my  brother,  as   a 

*  flower  with  a  multitude  of  thorns.' 
Lady  Albury  conftantly  gave  Engliftj, 

leflbns  to  her  pupil,  and  the  latter  ren- 
dered them  every  day  more  interefting, 
by  intermingling  with  them  ilrokes  of 
fentiment,  of  a  vivacity  and  delicacy 
which  belongs  only  to  pure  nature.  It 
was  a  triumph  to  her  but  to  make  dif- 
covery  of  a  word,  which  expreflTed  any 
gentle  afFeclion  of  the  foul.  She  made 
the  moll  natural,  the  mod  touching 
applications  of  them.  Nelfon  arrived} 
(lie  flew  to  him,  and  repeated  her  leffon 
to  him  with  a  joy  and  fimplicity,  which 
yet  he  found  only  amufing.  Juliet  alone 
fawthe  danger,and  wanted  to  prevent  it. 
She  began,  by  making  Coraly  under- 
hand, that  it  was  not  polite  to  tbee  and 
D  d  a.  tfou 
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thou  it,  and  that  (he  fhould  fayj>o«;  at 
leaft,  unlefs  it  were  a  brother  and  a 
fifter.  Coraly  made  her  explain  what 
politenefs  was,  and  afked  what  it  was 
good  for,  if  brother  and  fifter  had  no 
heed  of  it?  They  told  her,  that  in  the 
world  it  fupplied  the  place  of  good- 
humour.  She  concluded,  that  it  was 
vifelefs  to  thofe  who  wjfhed  well  to  each 
other.  They  added,  that  it  difplayed  a 
defire  of  obliging  and  of  pleafing.  She 
replied,  that  this  defire  difplayed  itfelf 
without  politenefs :  then  giving  for  an 
example  Juliet's  little  dog,  which  never 
quitted  her,  and  care  (Ted  her  perpetually, 
fhe  a(ked  if  he  was  polite.  Juliet  en^ 
trenched  herfelf  behind  the  punctilios 
of  decorum,  which  approved  not,  faid 
fhe,  the  too  freeand  joyous  air  of  Coraly 
towards  Nelfon  j  and  the  latter,  who 
had  the  idea  of  jealoufy,  becaufe  Nature 
gives  us  the  fenfation  of  it,  imagined 
within  herfelf  that  the  fifter  was  jealous 
of  the  kindneffes  which  her  brother  did 
her.  «  No,'  faid  fhe  to  her,  «  I  will 

*  afflift  you  no  longer.     I  love  you,  I 

*  fubmit,  and  I  will  fayjo«  to  Nel- 
'  fon,' 

He  was  furprized  at  this  change  in 
Coraly's  language,  and  complained  of 
it  to  Juliet.  '  Tbejwi/  faid  he,  '  dif- 
pleafes  me  in  her  mouth :  it  agrees 
not  with  her  fimplicity.' — *  It  dif- 
pleafes  me  too,'  replied  the  Indian  : 
it  has  fomething  rebuffing  and  feverej 
whereas  the  thou  is  fo  foft !  fo  inti- 
mate! fo  attracting!*—'  Do  you  hear, 
fifter?  She  begins  to  underftand  the 
language. % — '  Hal  it  is  not  that  which 
makes  me  unealy:  with  a  foul  like 
her's,  we  expreis  ourfelves  but  too 
well.1 — '  Explain  to  me,'  faid  Co- 
aly to  Nelfon,  «  whence  can  arife  the 
ridiculous  cuftom  of  faying  you,  in 
fpeaking  to  a  fingle  perfon.' — '  It 
arifes, child,  from  the  pride  and  weak- 
nefs  of  man :  he  perceives  that  he  is 
infignificant,  being  but  one}  he  en- 
deavours to  double  himfelf,  to  multi- 
ply himfelf  in  idea/— <  Yes,  I  com- 
prehend that  folly  j  but  thou,  Nelfon, 
thou  art  not  vain  enough—'  'Again!' 
nterruptcd  Juliet  with  a  fevere  tone. 
Hey  !  what,  fifter,  are  you  going  to 
chide  her!— Come,  Coraly,  come  to 
me.'—'  I  forbid  her.' — '  How  cruel 
you  are  ?  Is  fhe  in  danger  with  me? 
Do  you  fufpefl  me  of  laying  fnares 
for  her?  Ah!  leave  her  that  pure 
Bature j  leave  her  the  amiable  candour 


of  her  country  and  age.  Wherefore 
tarni(h  in  herthat  flower  of  innocence, 
more  precious  than  virtue  itfelf,  and 
which  our  factitious  manners  have  Ib 
much  difficulty  to  fupply?  It  feems  to 
me  that  Nature  is  afflicted  when  the 
idea  of  evil  penetrates  into  the  foul. 
Alas!  it  is  a  venomous  plant,  which 
grows  wild  but  too  readily,  without 
our  giving  ourfelves  the  trouble  of 
fowing  ft.' — {  What  you  fay  is  very- 
fine,  to  be  Cure;  but  fince  evil  exift* 
we  muft  avoid  if;  and  in -order  to 
avoid  it,  we  muft  know  ir." — 'Ah!  my 
poor  little  Coraly,'  laid  Nelfon,  <  into 
what  a  world  art  thou  tranfplantedl 
What  manners  are  thofe,  in  which  we 
are  obliged  to  lofe  one  half  of  our  in- 
nocence, in  order  to  fave  the  other!' 
In  proportion  as  the  moral  ideas  in- 
creafed  in  the  young  Indian's  mind,  fhe 
loft  her  gaiety,  and  natural  ingenuouf- 
nefs.  Every  new  inftittition  itemed  to 
her  a  new  fetter.  '  Another  duty!' 
faid  fhej  «  another  prohibition  !  My 

*  foul  is  enveloped  as  with  a  netj  they 
s  are  going  foon  to  render  it  immove- 
'  able.'     That  they  made  a  crime  of 
what  was  hurtful,  Coraly  comprehend- 
ed without  difficulty}  but  (he  could  not 
imagine  any  harm  in  what  did  no  harm 
to  any  body.     '  What  greater  happi- 
«  nefs  in  living  together,'  (aid  (he,  '  than 

*  to  fee  one  another  with  pleafure?  and 
'  why  conceal  from  ourfelves  fo  fweet 

*  an  impreflion?  Is  not  pleafure  a  bleif- 
'  ing?  Why  then  hide  it  from  the  per- 
<  fon  who  occafions  it?     They  pretend 
e  to  feel    it  with  thofe  whom  they  do 
'  not  love,  and  to  feel  none  with  thofe 
'  whom  they  do!  Some  enemy  of  truth 

*  devifed  thefe  manners.' 
Refkaions  of  this  fort  plunged  her 

into  melancholy  \  and  when  Juliet  re- 
proached her  with  it,  '  YOU  know  the 
«  caufe  of  it,'  faid  fhe:  «  every  thing 

*  that  is  contrary  to  Nature  muft  make 

*  her  forrowfuli  and  in  your  manners 
'  every  thing  is   contrary  to  Nature.* 
Coraly,    in  her  little  impatiences  had 
fomething  fo  foft  and  touching,  that 
Lady  Albury  accufed  herfelf  of  afflict- 
ing her  by  too  much  rigour.  Her  man- 
ner of  confoling  her,  and  of  reftoring  to 
her  her  good-humour,  was  by  employ- 
ing her  in  little  fervices,   and  by  com* 
mandingher  as  her  child.     The  plea- 
fure of  thinking   that  (he  was  ufeful, 
flattered  her  ienfibly:  (he  forefaw  the 
inftant,  in  order  to  feize  itj  but  th$ 
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fame  attentions  that  (he  paid  to  Juliet, 
ftie  wanted  to  pay  to  Nelibn,  and  they 
diftiefled  her  by  moderating  her  zeal. 
4  The  good  offices  of  fervitude,'  faid 
/he,  4  are  low  and  vile,  becaufe  they  are 

*  not  voluntary;  but  from  the  moment 

*  that  they  are  free,  there  is  no  longer 

*  (hame,  and  friendmip  ennobles  them. 
«  Fear  not,  ray  good  friend,  that  J  (hall 
4  fufFer  my  felt"  to  be  abafed.     Though 

*  very  young,  before  I  quitted  India,  I 
'  knew  the  dignity  of  the  tribe  in  which 
«  I  was  born;  and  when  your  fine  ladies 
4  and  young  lords  come  to  examine  me 
«  with  fuch  familiar  curiofity,  their  dif- 

<  dain  only  elevates  my  foul,  and  I  per- 
4  ceive  that  I  am  well  worth  them  all. 
4  But  with  you  and  Nclfpn,  who  love 
4  me  as  your  daughter,  what  can  there 

*  be  humiliating  to  me  ?' 

Nelfon  himfelf  feemed  fometimes  con- 
fufed  at  the  trouble  (he  took,  *  You 
'  are  very  vain,  then,'  faid  me  to  him, 

*  fmce  you  blufhat  having  need  of  me! 
4  I  am  riot  fo  proud  as  you:  fervemej 

<  I  fliall  be  flattered  with  it.' 
Allthefe  ftrokes  of  an  ingenuous  and 

fenfible  foul,  made  Lady  Aibury  uneafy. 

*  I  tremble/  faid  (he  to  Nelfon,  when 
they  were  alone}  '  I  tremble,  left  (he 
4  love  you,  and   left  that  love  occafjon 

*  herunhappinefs/     He  took  this  hint 
for  an  injury  to  innocence.     '  See  there, 
«  now,1    faid  he,  '  how   the  abufe  of 
4  words  alters  and  difplaces  ideas.   Co- 

*  raly   loves  me,    I  know  itj  but  (he 
'  loves  me  as  you  do.     Is  there  any 

*  thing   more  natural   than   to  attach 

*  one's  felf  to  the  perfon  who  does  us 
4  good?  Is  it  a  fault  in  this  girl,  if  the 
4  tender  and  lively  expreflion  of  a  fen- 
4  timentfo  j  uft,  and  fo  laudable,  is  pro- 
4  faned  in  our  manners?  Whatever  cri- 
4    minality  we  affix  to  it,  has  it  ever 

*  come  into  her  thought?' — {  No,  bro- 
4  ther,  you  do  not  underftand  me.    No- 
4  thing  more  innocent  than  her  love  for 
4  you;  but—'     '  But,  filter,  why  fup- 
4  pofe,  why  want  it  to  be  love?  It  is  true 

*  and  pure  friend/hip  for  me,  which  (he 
4  has  for  you   likewife/-— '  You  per- 

*  fuade  yourfelf,  Nelibn,  that  it  is  the 
4  fame  fentiment,  will  you  make  trial 
4  of  it?  Let  us  have  the  appearance  of 
4  feparating,  and  of  reducing  her  to  the 
'  choice  of  quitting  the  one  or  the  other/ 
•— {  See  there,  now:  (hares!  wiles!  Why 
4  impofe  them  on  her  ?  Why  teach  her 
4  to  difTemble  ?  Alas !    does  her  foul 
1  praftife  difguife  ?  W  Yes,  I  begJn  to 


4  conftrain  her:  (he  is  grown  afraid  of 

*  me,  ever  lince  (lie  has  loved  you/ — 

*  And  why  have  you  infpired  her  with 

*  that  fear?  You  would  have  us  be  ia- 
4  genuous,  and  you  mnke  it  dangerous 
4  to  be  fo:  you  recommend  truth,  and 

*  if  it  efcape,  you  make  it  a  reproach. 

*  Ah!   Nature   is   not  to  blairr; :    flic 

*  would  be  frank  if  (he  had  liberty*  it 

*  is  the  art  which  is  employed  to  con- 
4  ftrain  her  that  gives  her  a  bias  to  fal- 
4  fity.' — «  Thefe  are  very  grave  refiec- 

*  tions  for  what  is  in  fa£l  a  mere  jell* 
4  For,  after  all,  what  does  the  whole 

*  amount  to?  To  mnke  Coraly  uneafy 

*  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  fee  to  which 
4  fide  her  heart  will  incline:  that  is  ail/ 
— '  That  is  all:  but  that  is  a  fal  fity  j  aijd, 

*  which  is  worfe,   an  afflicting  one.V-, 
4  Let  us  think  nq  more  of  it:  it  anfwer? 

*  no  end  toexamine  what  we  would  not 

*  fee/ — '  I,  filter!   I  only  want  jnfor- 

*  mation  to  know  how  to  behave.    The 

*  manner  alone  has  difpleakd  me;   but 

*  no  matter:  what  do  you   require  of 
4  me?' — {  Silence,  and  a  feriuus,  air. 

*  Coraly  comesj  now  you  fliall  hear/ 

*  What  is  the  matter,  now?'  laid  Co- 
raly, on  coming  up  to  them:  *  Neifo« 

*  in  one  corner!  Juliet  in   tl)e  uthei  * 

*  Are  you  difpleafcd?' — '  Wehavejuft 
4  taken/  faid  Juliet  to  her,  *  a  refolu- 
4  tion  which  afflicts  us;  but  tkere  was 

*  a  necelfity  of  coming  to  it.     We  are 

*  no   longer  to  live  together  j  each  of 

*  us  is  to  have  an  houie  of  our  owr»j 

*  and  we  are  agreed  to  leave  you  the 
4  choice/ 

At  thefe  words,  Coraly  viewed  Juliet 
with  eyes  immoveable,  with  fonowand 
aftoniftiment.  4  It  is  I,'  faid  fte, '  that 
am  the  caufe  of  your  wanting  to  quit 
Nelfon.  You  are  difpleafed  that  he 
loves  me;  you  are  jealous  of  the  pity 
which  a  young  orphan  infpires  hint 
with.  Alas!  what  will  you  not  envy, 
if  you  envy  pity,  if  you  envy  her  wnt» 
loves  you,  and  who  would  give  her 
life  for  you,  the  only  valuable  thing 
which  is  left  her?  You  are  unjqft,  my 
lady;  yes,  you  areunjuih  Yourbiov 
ther,  in  loving  me,  loves  not  you  lefsj 
and  if  it  were  poflible  he  wpujd  love 
you  more,  for  my  fentiments  would 
pafs  into  his  foul,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  infpire  into  him  towards  you  but 
complaifance  and  love/ 
Juliet  would  fain  haveperfuaded  her, 
that  ihe  and  Nel fon  parted  good  friends . 

*  It   is   impoftble/   (aid   (he:    *  you 

4  made 
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made  it  your  delight  to  live  together; 
and  (ince  when  is  it  become  neccfiary 
that  yo'.i  ihould  have  two  houfes? 
P  opie  who  love  one  another  are  never 
put  to  flraitsj  dillance  pleafes  only 
thole  who  hate  each  other.— You,  O 
Heaven!  You  to  hate!'  refumed  me, 
And  who  will  love,  if  two  hearts,  fo 
good,  fo  virtuous,  do  not.  It  is  I, 
wretch  as  I  am,  that  have  brought 
trouble  into  the  houfe  of  peace.  I 
will  banifh  myfdf  from  it:  yes,  I  be- 
feech  you,  fend  me  back  into  my  own 
country,  I  (hall  there  find  fouls  fen- 
fible  to  my  misfortune  and  to  my  tears, 
who  will  not  make  it  a  crime  in  me 
to  infpire  a  little  pity.' 
'  You  forget,'  fuid  Juliet  to  her, « that 
you  are  our  charge.' — *  I  am  free,', 
eplied  the  young  Indian  fiercely:  *  I 
may  difpofe  of  myfelf.  What  fhould 
I  do  here?  With  whom  fhould  I  live? 
With  what  eyes  would  one  of  you  re- 
gard me,  after  having  deprived  you  of 
the  other?  Should  I  fupply  the  place 
of  a  fifter  to  Nelfon?  Should  I  confole 
you  for  the  lofs  of  a  brother  ?  Tooc- 
cafion  the  unhappinefs  of  what  alone 
I  love!  No,  you  fliall  not  part:  my 
arms  (hal!  be  a  chain  to  you.'  Then 
running  towards  Nelfon,  and  feizing 
him  by  the  hand;  '  Come,'  faid  flie  to 
him,  *  fwear  to  your  fitter,  that  you 

*  love  nothing  in  the  world  fo  well  as 

*  her.'     Nelfon,  touched  to  the  bottom 
of  his  foul,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led  to 
his  fitter's  feet;  and  Coraly,  throwing 
herfelf  on  Juliet's  neck,  '  You,'  con- 
tinued me,  «  if  you  are  my  mother,  par- 
don him  for  having  loved  your  child: 
his  heart  has  enough  for  us  both ;  and 
if  you  are  any  lofer  there,  mine  fliall 
indemnify  you  for  it.' — e  Ah!    dan- 
gerous girl,'  faid  Juliet,  '  what  for- 
rows  will  you  foon  occafion   us!'— 
Ah,  filter,'    cried   Nelfon,  who  felt 

himfelf  prefTed  by  Coraly  againft  Juliet's 
bofom,  *  have  you  the  heart  to  afflift 
«  this  poor  girl!' 

Coraly,  enchanted  at  her  triumph, 
kified  Juliet  tenderly,  at  the  very  inftant 
when  Nelfon  put  his  face  to  his  fitter's. 
He  felt  his  cheek  touch  the  glowing 
cheek  of  Coraly,  Itill  wet  with  tears. 
He  was  furprized  at  the  confufion  and 
extafy  which  this  accident  occafioned 
him.  *  Happily,  that,'  faid  he,  '  is  on- 

*  ly  a  fimple  emotion  of  the  fenfes:  it 
«  goes  not  to  the  foul.     I  am  myfelf, 
«  and  I  am  fure  of  myfelf.     He  dif- 


fembled,  however,  from  his  fifter,  what 
he  would  fain  have  concealed  from  him- 
felf.    He  tenderly  confoled  Coraly,  in 
confefling  to  her  that  all  they  had  juft 
faid  to  her,  to  make  her  uneafy,  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  jeft.     «  But  what  is 
no  jeft,'    added   he,   '  is  the  counfel 
which  I  give  you  of  diitruiting,    my 
dear  Coraly,  your  own  heart,  which 
istoo  innocent,  and  too  lenfible.   No- 
thing more  charming  than  thisafteft- 
ing  and  tender  difpofition;    but  the 
belt  things  very  often  become  dange- 
rous by  their  excefs.' 
*  Will  you  not  quietmy  uneafinefles?" 
faid  Coraly  to  Juliet,  as  foon  as  Nelfon 
was  retired.     *  Though  you  tell  me  fo, 
'  it  is  not  natural  to  make  fport  of  my 

*  forrow.     There  is  fomething  ferioust 

*  in   this  pattime.     I   fee  you  deeply 
'  moved j    Nelfon    himfelf  was  feijed 
'  with  I  know  not  what  terrorj   I  felt 
'  his  hand  tremble  in  mine;  my  eyes 
«  met  his,  and  I  faw  there  fomething/o 
'  tender,  and  fo  forrowful  at  the  famef 
«  time!  He  dreads  my  fenfibility.     He 
'  feems   to  be  afraid  that  I  mould  de- 

*  liver  rftyfelf  up  to  it.  My  good  friend, 

*  would   it  be  any  harm    to  love?'— 
'  Yes,  child,  fmce  we  muft  tell  you  fo; 
'  it  is  a  misfortune  both  for  you  and 
'  for  him.     A  woman  j  you  may  have 

*  feen  it  in  the  Indies  as  well  as  among 
'  us;  a  woman  is  deftined  for  the  fo- 
'  ciety  of  one  man  alone;  and  by  that 
'  union,  folemnized  and  facred,theplea- 
'  fure  of  loving  becomes  a  duty  to  her.' 
— '  I  know  it.'  faid  Coraly  ingenuoufly: 

*  that  is  what  they  call  marriage.'— 
'  Yes,  Coraly  j   and  that  friendfhip  is 

*  laudable  between    two  married  per- 
'  fons ;  but  till  then  it  is  forbidden.'— 
'  That  is  not  reafonable,'  laid  the  young 
Indian  :  (  for  before  uniting  one  to  the 
'  other,  we  muft  know  whether  we  love 
'  each  other;  and  it  is  but  in  propor- 
'  tion  to  our  love  before- hand,  that  we. 
'  are  fure  of  loving  afterwards.     For 

*  example,  if  Nelfon  loved  me  as  I  love, 

*  him,  it  would  be  clear  that  each  of 
'  us  had  met  their  counter-  part. ' — 'And 
'.  do  you  not  fee  in  how  many  refpefts, 
'  and  by  how  many  compacts,  we  are 
'  flaves;  and  that  you  are  not  deftined 
1  for  Nelfon?' — *  I  underftand  you,* 
faid  Coraly,  looking  down ;  '  I  am  poor, 
«  and  Nelfon  is  rich}   but  my  ill  for- 
'  tune  at  leaft  does  not  forbid  me  to 
<  honour  and  cherifli  beneficent  virtue* 
«  If  a  tree  had  fentimenr,  it  would  pleafe 

«  itftlf 
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itfelf  in  feeing  the  perfon  who  culti- 
vates it  repofe  himfelf  under  it's  (hade, 
breathe   the  perfume  of  it's  flowers, 
and  tafte  the  fweetnefs  of  it's  fruits: 
I  am  that  tree,  cultivated  by  you  two, 
and  Nature  has  given  me  a  foul.' 
Juliet  fmiled  at  the  comparifonj  but 
me  foon  gave  her  to  underftand,  that 
nothing  would  be  lefs  decent,  than  what 
to  her  feemed  fo  juft.     Coraly  heard 
her,  and  blufhed;  from  that  time,   to 
her  gaiety,to  her  natural  ingenuoufnefs, 
fucceeded  an  air  the  moft  referved,  and 
a  converfation  the  molt  timid.     What 
hurt  her  moft  in  our  manners,  though 
fhe  might  have  feeen  examples  of  it  in 
India,  was  the  excefiive  inequality  of 
riches:  but  me  had  not  yet  been  humi- 
liated by  it;  me  was  fo  now  for  the  firft 
time. 

«  Madam/  faid  fhe,  the  next  day,  to 
Juliet,  '  my  life  is  fpent  in  inftru&ing 
«  myfelf  in  things  which  are  rather  fu- 
'  perfluotis.  An  induftry,  which  fur- 

*  nifties  bread,  would  be  much    more 

*  ufeful  to  me.     It  is  a  refource,  which 
I  befeech  you  to  bepleafed  to  procure 
me.'—'  You  will  never  be  reduced 
to  that,'    faid  Lady  Albury;    «  and, 
not  to  mention  us,  it  is  not  for  no- 
thing that  Elanford  has  aflumed  to- 
wards you  the  quality  of  father.'— 
Favours,'  replied  Coraly,  *  bind  us 
muchoftener  than  we  would   chufe. 
It  is  not  difgraceful  to  receive  them; 
but  I  clearly  perceive  that  it  is  ftill 
more  reputable  to  do  without  them/ 

It  was  in  vain  that  Juliet  complained  of 
this  excefs  of  delicacy:  Coraly  would 
not  hear  of  amufements,  or  of  ufelefs 
*lf  ifdies.  Amidft  the  labours  which  fuit 
feeble  hands,  (he  chofe  thofe  which  re- 
quired the  moft  addrels  and  underftand- 
ing;  and,  on  applying  herfelf  to  them, 
her  only  anxiety  was  to  know  whether 
they  afforded  a  fubfiftence.  *  You  will 
leave  me  then?'  faid  Juliet.  *  I  would 
put  myfelf,'  replied  Coraly,  <  above 
all  wants,  except  that  of  loving  you. 
I  would  have  it  in  my  power  to  rid 
you  of  me,  if  I  am  any  obftacle  to 
your  happinefs;  but  if  I  can  contri- 
bute to  it,  entertain  no  fear  of  my  re- 
moving myfelf.  I  am  ufeiefs,  and 
yet  I  am  dear  to  youj  that  difintereft- 
ednefs  is  an  example  which  I  think 
myfelf  worthy  of  imitating.' 
Nelfon  knew  not  what  to  think  of 
Coraly's  application  to  a  labour  merely 
mechanical,  and  of  the  difguft  which 


had  feized  her  for  matters  of  pure  en- 
tertainment. He  faw  with  the  fame 
furprize,  the  modeftfimplicity  which  me 
had  afTumed  in  her  drefs;  he  afked  her 
the  reafon.  '  I  am  trying  what  it  is  to 

*  be  poor,'  replied  me,  with  a  fmile; 
and  cafting  her  eyes  downwards,  be- 
dewed them  with    her    tears.      Thele. 
words,  and  involuntary  tears,  touched 
him  to  the  foul.     *  O  Heaven!'  faid  he, 
'  can  my  filler  have  made  her  afraid  of 
<  feeing  herfelf  poor  and  defolatel'   As 
foon  as  he  was  alone  with  Juliet,  he 
prefled   her  to  clear  up  the  matter  to 
him. 

'  Alas!'  faid  he,  after  having  heard 
her,  '  what    cruel    pains  you  take  to 

*  poifon  her  life  and   mine !    Though 
'  you  were  lefs  certain  of  her  innocence, 
'  are  you  not  perfuaded  of  my  honour?* 
-—  *  Ah,  Nelfon!  it  is  not  the  crime,  it 
'  is  the  misfortune  which  terrifies  me. 

*  You  fee  with  what  dangerous  fecurity 

*  me  delivers  herfelf  up  to  the  pleafure 
'  of  feeing  you;  how  (lie  attaches  her- 

*  felf  inienfibly   to  you;  how  Nature 
'  leads  her,  without  her  knowledge, into 

*  the  fnare.     Ah,  brother!  at  your  age 

*  and  her'S,  the  name  of  friendmip  is 

*  but  a  veil.     And  why  can  I  not  leave 
'  you  both  under  the  illufion!  No,  NeU 
'  fon,  your  duty  is  dearer  to  me  than 
'  youreafe.    Coraly  is  deftined  for  your 

*  friend  j  he  himfelf  has  confided  her  to 
'  you;  and,  without  intending  it,  you 

*  take  her  from  him.'—'  I,  fifter!  what 
'  is  it  you  dare  to  warn  me  of?'—'  Of 

*  what  you   ought  to  (hun.     I  would 

*  have  her,  at  the  fame  time  that  (he 
'  loves  you,  confent  to  give  herfelf  to 
«  Blanfordj  I  would  have  him  flatter 

*  himfelf  with  being  loved  by  her,  and 
'  be  happy  with  her;  but  will  (he  be 

*  happy  with    him?     Were  you   fen- 

*  fible  only  of  pity,  of  which   (he  is 

*  fo  worthy,  what  forrow  would  you 

*  not   feel  at  having  troubled,  perhaps 
'  for  ever,  the  repofe  of  this  unfor- 
'  tunate  young  creature?  But  it  would 

*  be  a  prodigy  to  fee  her  confume  with 
'  love,  and  you  do  nothing  more  than 

*  pity  her.     You  will  love  her— Will, 

*  do  I  lay?  Ah,  Nelfon!  Heaven  grant 
'  that   you  do  not   already!'—*  Yes, 
'  filter,  it  is  time  to  take  whatever  refo- 

*  lution  you  pleafe.     I  only  beg  of  you 

*  to  ipare  the  fenfibility  of  that  innocent 

*  foul,  and  not  to  afflict  her  too  much.* 
»— *  Your  abfence  will  afflict  her  with- 
«  out  doubtj  yet  thai  alone  can  cure. 

«  her, 
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her.     This  Is  the  time  of  the  year  for 

th«  coxintryj    I  was    to    follow  you 

there,  and  to  bring  Coraly  j   do  you 

go  alone:  we  will  remain  at  London. 

Write,  however,  to  Bl an  ford,  that  we 

hsveoccafion  for  his  return.' 

From   the  moment  the  Indian   faw 

that   Nelfon  left    her  at  London    with 

Juliet,  fhe  thought  herfelf  caft  into  a 

defart,  and   abandoned  by  all  nature. 

But  as  (he  had  learned  to  be  afhamed, 

and  of  courfe  to  diffcmble,  (he  pretend- 

rd,  as  an    excufe  for  her  forrow,  the 

bfame  fhe  took  to  herfelf  of  having  fe- 

parated  them  from  each  other.     *  You 

*  was  to  have  followed  him,*  faixl  me 
to  Lady  Albury;  *  it  is  I  that  keep  you 

*  here.     Ah,  wretch  that  I  am!  leave 

*  me  alone,  abandon  me!'  And  inlay- 
ing thcfe  words  me  wept  bitterly.    The 
Ttnore  Juliet  tried  to  divert  her,  the  more 
file  increalVd  her  ibrrows.    All  the  ob- 
je£h  which  furrounded  her,  fcrved  only 
juft  to  touch  her  fenfesj  one  idea  alone 
jKiflefled  her  foul.     There  was  a  necef- 
fity  for  a  kind  of  violence  to  draw  her 
from  it;  but  the  inftant  they  left  her 
to  herfelf,  it   feemed  as  if  one  faw  her 
thought  fly  back  again    to  the  objeft 
which  fhe  had  been  made  to  quit.     If 
the  name  of  Neiibn  was   pronounced 
before  her,  a  detp  blufli  overfpread  her 
*ifa.gie,  her  bofom  heaved,  her  lips  trem- 
bled, her  whole  body  was  feized  with  a 
fenfiblc  fhivering.     Juliet  furprized  her 
in  a  walk,  tracing  out  on  the  land,  from 
place  to  place,  the  letters  of  that  deal- 
name.     Nelfon's  picture  decorated  Ju- 
jiefs  apartment  j  Coraly's  eyes   never 
failed  to  fix  themltlves  upon  it,  as  foon 
as  they  were  free:  it  was  in  vain  fhe 
wanted  to  turn  them  aildej  they  foon 
returned  there  again,  as  it  were  or  them- 
lelves,  and  by  one  of  thofe  emotions,  in 
•which  the  foul  is  accomplice,  an,d  not 
*otinMante.  The  gloominefs  into  which 
fhe  was  plunged  difperfed  at  this  fight, 
her  work  fell  out  of  her  hands,  and  the 
titmoft  tendernej's  of  forrow  and  love 
animated  her  beauty. 

Lady  Albury  thought  it  her  duty  to 
tWftove  this  feeble  image.  This  was  to 
Goraly  the  molt  diftrefsful  misfortune. 
Her  defpair  now  broke  all 'bounds. 

*  Cruel  friend!'  faid  fne  to  Juliet,  *  you 

*  delight  in  afflicting  me.     You  would 

*  have  all  ttiy  life  be  only  forrow  and 

*  bitternefs.     If  any  thing  foftens  my 

*  troubles,  you  cruelly  take  it  from  me* 
«  Nwt  content  to  banifl*  from  me  the 


man  I  love,  hTs  very  fhadow  has  too 
many  charms  for  me;  you  envy   rne 
the  pleafure,   the  feeble  pleafure,  of 
feeing  it." — *  Ah,  unhappy  girl!  what 
would    you?' — 'Love,    adore    him? 
live  for  him,  while  he  fhall  live  for 
another.     I  hope  nothing,  I  afk  no- 
thing.   My  hands  are  fufficient  to  en- 
able me  to  live,  my  heart  is  fufftcient 
to  enable  me  to  Jove.     I  am  trouble- 
fome  to  you,  perhaps  odious  j  remove 
me  from  you,  and  leave  me  only  that 
image  wherein  his  foul  breathes,  oJr 
wherein  I  think  at  leaft  I  fee  it  breathe. 
I  will  ire  it,  I  will  ipeak  to  it;  I  will 
perfuade  myfelf  that  it  fees  my  tears 
flow,  that  it  hears  my  fighs,  and  that 
it  is  touched  by  them/ — -'And  where- 
fore,   my  dear  Coraly,  nourifh  this 
cruel  flame,  which  devours  you  ?     I 
afiii£t  you!  but  it  is  for  your  good, 
and  Nelfon's  peace.    Would  you  ren- 
der him  unhappy?  He  will  be  fo,   if 
he  knows  that  you  love  him;  and  ftill 
more  fe  if  he  loves  you.  You  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  hear  iny   reafons| 
but  this  inclination  which  we  think 
fo  fweet,  would  be  the  poifon  of  his 
liYe.     Have  pity,  rny  dear  child,  of 
your  friend,  and  my  brother:  fpare 
him  the  remoife,  the  complaints,  which 
would  bring  him  to  his  grave.*     Co- 
raly trembled  at  this  difcourfe.     She 
preffed    Lady  Albury  to  tell  her  how 
Nelfon's  love  for  her  could  be  fo  fatal 
to  him.     *  To  explain  myfelf  farther/ 
faid  Juliet,  *  would  be  to  render  odious 
'  to  you,  what  you  ought  for  ever  to 
*  cherim.     But  rhe  moit  facred  of  all 
«  duties  foibid§  him  the  hope  of  being 
'  yours/ 

How  is  it  pofTible  td  exprefs  the  dif- 
trefsintowhichCoraly's  foul  was  plung- 
ed!    'What  manners!  what  a  coun- 
tryT  faid  fhe,  *  wherein  one  cannot 
difpofe  of  one's  felfj  wherein  thefirft 
of  all  blefTings,  mutual  love,  is  a  ter- 
rible evil!  I  muft  tremble,  then,  at 
feeing  Nelfon  again!  I  mud  tremble 
at  pleafing  him!    At  pleafing  him! 
Alas!  I  would  give  my  life  to  be  one 
moment,  in  his  eyes,  as  amiable  as  he 
is  in  mine.     Let  me  banifh  myfelf 
from  this  fatal  fhore,  where  it  is  made 
a  misfortune  to  be  loved/ 
Coraly  heard,  every  day,  of  vefTels 
failing  for  her  country.     She  refolved 
to  embark,  without  taking  leave  of  Ju- 
liet.    Only  one  evening,  on  going  to 
bed|  Juliet  perceived  that  in  kSTmg  her 

hand, 
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hand,  her  lips  prefiVd  her  more  tenderly 
than  ufual,  and  thatfome profound fighs 
efcaped  her.  *  She  leaves  me  more 

*  moved   than  ever  before,'  fiid  Juliet, 
alarmed.     '  Her  eyes  are  fixed  on  mine 
'  with  the  molt  lively  exprdlion  of  ten- 

*  clernefs  and  forrow.      What  paries  in 
'  her  foul?'     This  uneafinefs  diftnrb- 
ed   her  the  whole  night,  and  the   next 
morning  (lie  fent  to  know  if  Coraly  was 
not  yet  up.     They  told  her  that  (he  was 
gone  out  alone,    and  in  a  very    plain 
drefs,  and  that  foe  had  taken  the  way  to 
the  water-fide.     Luiy  Aibury  gets  up 
in  dirtrefs,  and   orders   them  to  go  in 
purfuit  of  the  Indian.     They  find  her 
on  board  a  veiTel,  begging  her  paflage, 
environed  by  failors,  whom  her  beauty, 
her  graces,  her  youth,  the  found  of  her 
voice,  and,  above  all,  the  native  fimpli- 
city  of  her  rrqueft,  ravifiied  with  fur- 
prize  and  admiration.     S'le  had  nothing 
with  her  but  bare  neceflaries.     Every 
thing  they  had  given  her  which  was  va- 
luable, me  had  left  behind,  excepting  a 
littie    heart  of  cryftal,  which  (he  had 
received  from  Nclion, 

At  the   name  of  Lady  Aibury,  Hie 
fubmitted  without  refinance,  and  luff c-r- 
ed  herfelf  to  be  reconveyed  home.     She 
appeared  before  her  a  little  confuled  at 
her  elopement;    but    to  her  reproaches 
fjieaiifvered,  that  (he  was  unhappy  and 
free.     *  What,  my  dear  C:>raly!  do  you 
fee  nothing  here  but  unhappinefs?' — 
If  I  law  here  only  my  own,'  laid  file, 
I  ihould  never  leave  you.     It  is  N^l- 
fon's  unhappinefs  that  frights  me,  and 
it  is  for  his  pence  that  I  would  fly.' 
Juliet  knew  not  what  to  reply:  (lie 
durft  not  talk  to  her  of  the  rights  which 
B Un ford   had  acquired  over  her:  tlvs 
would  have  been  to  m:-.ke  her  hate  him, 
as  the  caufe  of  her  unhappinefs.     She 
chofe rather  to  leflen  her  fears.    '  I  could 
not  conceal  from  you,'  laid  (he  to  her, 
all  the  danger  of  a  fruitlefs  love;  but 
the  evil  is  not  without  remedy.     Six 
.  months  of  abfence,  reafon,  fnendfhip, 
how   can  we  tell  ?    Another  object, 
perhaps  The  Indian  interrupt- 

d  her.  *  Sriy  death;  there  is  my  only 
remedy.  Wh.u!  will  reafon  cure  me 
or'  loving  the  molt  accomplifned,  the 
molt  worthy  of  men?  Will  fix  months 
of  abfence  give  me  a  foul  that  loves 
him  not?  Does  time  change  nature? 
Friendship  will  pity  me:  but  will  it 
cure  me?  Another  objecV.  You  do 
oot  think  foi  You  do  not  do  me  that 


injuftice.     There  are  not  twoNelfons 
in  the  world:   but  though  thrr,-  wrre 
a  thoufand,  I  have  but  one  h'e'tvt;  th^t 
is  given  away.     It  is,  you  fay,  a  fatal 
gift:    that  I  do  not  comprehend  j  but 
if  it  be  fo,   fi i (ferine  to  banifli  myfelf 
from  Neifon,  to  hide  from   him  my 
per  Ion  and  my  tears.     He   is  not  in- 
fenfible,    he   would  be  moved   at   itj 
and   if  it  be  a  misfortune  to    him  to 
love  me,   pity    might  lead   him  to  it. 
Alas!  who  can,  with  indinVence,  fee 
himfeif  cherished  as  a  father,  revered 
as  a  god?  Who  can  fee  himfdf  loved, 
as   I  love  himt  and    not   love  in  his 
turn?' — '  You  will  not  expofe  him  to 
that  danger,'    replied  Juliet;     'you 
will  conceal  \our  weaknefs  from  him, 
and  you  will  triumph  over  it.     No, 
Curdy,   it  is  not  the  (trength   that  is 
wanting  to  you,   but  the  courage  of 
viitu-j.' — '  Alas!  I  have    courage  a- 
gainft   misfortune;  but   is   there  anjf 
againfl  love?  And  what  virtue  would 
you  have  me  oppofe  to  him?     They  all 
acl  in  concert  with  him.     No,    my 
lady,    you    talk  to   no  purpose:   you 
throw  clouds  over  mv  underlbnciirg  j 
you  filed  not  the  leaft  lighten  it.  Let 
me  fee  and  hearNellbn;    he  (hall  de- 
cide upon  niy  life.* 
Lady  Aibury,  in  the  moft  cruel  per- 
plexity, feeing  the  unhapny  Coraly  wi- 
thering and  pining  in  tears,  and  begging 
to    be  fuffered    to  .depart,    reiolved    to 
write  to   Neifon,  that   he  might  come 
and  dtffuade  the  poor  girl  from  her  de- 
fign  of  returning  to  India,  and  prefcrfe 
her  from  that  dilgult  of  life  which  daily 
con  fumed  her.  But'Nellbn  him/elf  was 
not  lefs  to  be  pitied.     Scarce   had    he 
quitted  Coraly,    but  he   perceived  the 
danger  of  feeing  her,  by  the  repugnance 
which  he  had  to  leave  her.     All  trnt 
had  appeared  only  play  to  him  with  her 
became  ferious   on   being  deprived    of 
her.     In  the  filence  offolitude,  he  had 
interrogated    his   foul:     he   had    found 
there  f.  ir-dlhip  languishing,  zeal  fortha 
pub'.ick  g^otl  weakened,  nay  alrr.oft  ex- 
tingtiilhed,  and  Love  alone  ruling  there, 
with  that  fweet  and  terrible  fway  which. 
he  extrcifes  over  good  hearts.     He  per- 
ceived, with  horror,  that  his  veiy  reafon. 
had  fuffered  itftlf  to  be  feduced.     The 
rights  of  Stanford   were  no  longer  fo 
facred;   and    the  involuntary  crime  of 
depriving  him  of  Coraly 's  heart  was  at 
lead  very  exculable:  after  all,  the  In- 
dian  was  free,   and  Blanford  bimfelf 
£  e  would 
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would  not  have  wifhed  to  impofe  it  on 
her  as  a  duty  to  be  his.    *  Ah,  wretch!' 
ciied  Nelfon,    terrified  at  thefe  ideas, 
whither  does  a  blind  paflion  lead  me 
aftray !  The  poifon  of  vice  gains  upon, 
me:   my  heart   is  already  corrupted. 
Is  it  for  me   to  examine  whether  the 
charge,  which  is  committed  to  me,  be- 
long to  the  perfon  who  commits  it? 
And  am  I  made  the  judge,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  when  I  have  promifed  to 
keep  it?     The  Indian    is    fret;    but 
am  I  fo?     Should  I  doubt  the  lights 
of  Blanford,  if  it  were  not  in  order  to 
ufurp  them?  My  crime  was,  at  firft, 
involuntary;  but  it  is  no  longer  fo, 
the  moment  I  confent  to  it.     I  juftify 
perj-ury !  I  think  a  faithlefs  friend  ex- 
cufablel    Who  would  have  told  thee, 
Nelfon,  who  would  have  told   thee, 
that  on  embracing  the  virtuous  Blan- 
ford,  thou   fliouldeft  call  in    doubt, 
whether  it  were  permitted  thee  to  ra- 
viih  from  him  the  woman  who  is  to 
be   his  wife,  and  whom  he  delivered 
up   to  thy   truft?  To  what  a  degree 
does  Love  debafe  a  man  ;  and  what  a 
llrr.nge    revolution    it's   intoxication 
makes  in  a  heart!  Ah,  let  him  rend 
mine  if  he  will;  he  (hall  not  make  it 
either   perfidious  or  bafe:  and  if  my 
reafon  abandon  me,  my  confcience,  at 
leaf},  (hall  not  betray  me.    If  s  light  is 
incorruptible;  the  cloud  of  paffions 
cannot  obfcure  it:   there  is  my  guide; 
and  friendfhip,  honour,  and  fidelity, 
have  ftill  forne  fupport.1 
In  the  mean  time  Coraly's  image  pur- 
fued  him  perpetually.     If  he  h;iu  only 
feen  her  with  all  her  charms,  arrayed  in 
fimple  beauty,  bearing  in  her  counte- 
nance  the  ferenity   of  innocence,    the 
fmile  of  candour  on  her  lips,  the  lire  of 
deiire  in  her  eyes,  and  in  all  the  graces 
of  her  perfon  the  attracting  air  of  volup- 
tuoufnefs,  he  would  have  found  in  his 
principles, in  thefeverityof  his  manners, 
lurficient  force  to  withftand  feduclion; 
but   he  thought  he   faw  that  amiable 
girl  as  fenfibleas  himfelf,  more  feeble, 
v/ith  no  other  defence  than  a  prudence 
•which  was  not  her  own,  innocently  a- 
toandoningherfelf  to  an  inclination  which 
would  be  her  unhappinefs;  and  the  pity 
which  flie  infpired  him  with,  ierved  as 
fuel  to  his  love.    Nelfon  blanred  himfelf 
for  loving  Coraly,  but  forgave  him- 
&lf  for  pitying  her.  Senfible  of  the  evils 
which  he  was  on  the  p';int  of  being  the 


caufe  of,  he  could  not  paint  to  himfelf 
her  tears,  without  thinking  of  the  fine 
eyes  which  were  to  fhed  them,  and  the 
heaving  bofom   which  they  would  be- 
dew: thus  the  refolution  of  forgetting 
her    rendered   her  (till  dearer  to  him. 
He  attached  himfelf  to  her  by  renounc- 
ing her:  but  in  proportion  as   he  per- 
ceived himfelf  weaker,  he  became  more 
courageous.     *  Let  me  give  over,1  faid 
he,  «  the  thoughts  of  a  cure:  I  exhauft 
myfelf  in  fruitlefs  efforts.     It  is  a  fit 
which  I  muit  fuffer  to  go  off.    1  burn, 
I  languifh,  I  diej  but  all  that  is  mere 
fuffering,    and   I   am  anfwerable  to 
nobody   but  myfelf  for  what  paffos 
within.     Provided  nothing  efcape  me 
from  without  that  difcovers  my  paf- 
fion,,  my  friend  has  no  reafon  to  com- 
plain.    It  Is  only  a  misfortune  to  be 
weak;  and  I  have  the  courage  to  be 
unhappy.' 

It  was  in  this  refolution  of  dying, 
rather  than  betraying  his  friendfhip,  that 
he  received  the  letter  from  his  filter.  He 
read  it  with  emotion,  an  extai'y  that 
was  inexpreffible.  «  Oh,  fweet  and  ten- 
der viclim,*  (aid  he,  *  thou  groaneft, 
thou  wouldeft  facrifice  thyfelf  to  my 
repofe,  and  to  my  duty!  Pardon  I 
Heaven  is  my  witnefs,  that  I  feel, 
more  ftrongly  than  thyfelf,  all  the 
pangs  which  I  occafion  thee.  Oh, 
may  my  friend,  thy  huiband,  foon  ar- 
rive, and  wipe  away  thy  precious  tears ! 
He  will  love  thee  as  I  love  thee;  he 
will  make  his  own  happinefs  thine. 
However,  I  mult  fee  her,  in  order  to 
detain  and  confole  her.  Why  fhould  I 
fee  her?  To  what  do  I  expofe  myfelf? 
Her  touching  graces,  her  forrow,  her 
love;  her  tears,  which  I  occafion  to 
flow,  and  which  it  would  be  fo  fweet  to 
dry  up;  thofefighs.  which  a  heart  fim- 
ple  and  artlefs  fuffer 8  to  efcape;  that 
language  of  nature,  in  which  a  foul 
the  molt  fenfible  paints  itfelf  with  fo 
much  candour:  what  trials  to  fup- 
port! What  will  become  of  me;  and 
what  can  I  fay  to  her!  No  matter: 
I  muft  fee  her,  and  talk  to  her,  as  a 
friend  and  a  father.  After  feeing  her, 
I  only  mall  be  the  more  uneafy,  the 
more  unhappy  for  it;  but  it  is  not 
nay  own  peace  that  is  in  queition,  it 
isher's:  and,  above  all,  the  happinefs 
of  a  friend  depends  on  it;  a  friend 
for  whom  (he  mult  live.  I  am  cer- 
tain of  fubduing  myfelf,  and  how 
'  painful 
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*  painful  foever  the  conteft  may  be,  it 
k   would  be  a  weakuefs  and   ihaine   to 

*  avoid  it.' 

At  Nelfon's  arrival,  Coraly,  trem- 
bling and  confufed,  fcarce  dare  preient 
heifelf  to  him.  Shehadwifhed  his  re- 
torn  with  ardour;  and  at  feeing  him, 
a  mortal  chilnefs  glided  thiough  her 
veins.  She  appeared,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore a  judge  who  was  preparing,  with 
one  fingie  word,  to  decide  her  fate. 

What  were  Nelfon's  feelings,  on  fee- 
ing the  rofes  of  youth  faded  on  her 
beautiful  cheeks,  and  the  fire  of  her 
eyes  almoft  extinguished!  *  Come,'  faid 
Juliet  to  her  brother,  '  appeafe  the  mind 
4  of  this  poor  girl,  and  cure  her  of  her 
'  melancholy.  She  is  eaten  up  with 
'  the  vapours  with  mej  flic  wants  to 

*  return  to  India.' 

Nelfon  fpeaking  to  her  in  a  friendly 
manner,  wanted  to  engage  her,  by  gen- 
tie  reproaches,  to  explain  herlelf  before 
his  filler:  but  Coraly  kept  filence,  and 
Juliet  perceiving  that  (he  was  a  re- 
itraint  upon  her,  went  away. 

*   What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Co- 

*  raly?    What  have  we  done  to  you?' 
faid    Nelfon.     *  What   forrow  preffes 

you?' — '  Do  not  you  know  it?  Mull 
you  not  havefeen  that  my  joy  and  my 
forrow  can  no  longer  have  more  than 
one  caufe?  Cruel  friend!  I  live  only 
through  you,  and  you  fly  me:  you 
would  have  me  die!  But  you  would 
not  have  it  fo;  they  make  you  do  it: 
they  do  more,  they  require  of  me  to 
renounce  you,  and  to  forget  you. 
They  fright  me,  they  damp  my  very 
foul,  and  they  oblige  you  to  make  me 
diftracled.  I  afk  of  you  but  one  fa- 
vour,' continued  me,  throwing  her- 
elf  at  his  knees;  '  it  is  to  tell  me  whom 
I  offend  in  loving  you,  what  duty  I 
betray,  and  what  evil  loccalion.  Are 
there  here  laws  fo  cruel,  are  there  ty- 
rants fo  rigorous,  as  to  forbid  me  the 
molt  worthy  ufe  of  my  heart  and  my 
reafon?  Muft  we  love  nothing  in  the 
world?  or,  if  I  may  love,  can  I  make 
a  better  choice?' 

«  My  dear  Coraly/  replied  Nelfon, 
nothing  is  truer,  nothing  is  more  ten- 
der, than  the  friendfhip  which  attaches 
me  to  you.  It  would  be  impoilible, 
it  would  be  even  unjult,  that  you 
fliould  not  be  ienfible  of  it.' — '  Ah! 
I  revive,  this  is  talking  reafon.'—- 
But  though  it  would  be  extremely 
agreeable  to  me  tp  be  what  yoii  hold 


deareft  in  the  world,  it  is  what  I  can- 
not pretend,  neither  ought  I  even  to 
confent  to  it.' — 'Alas!  now  I  don't 
underftand  you.' — '  When  my  friend 
confided  you  to  my  care,  he  was  dear 
to  you?'— <  He  is  fo  Mill.1— 'You 
would  have  thought  yourfelf  happy  to 
be  his?' — <  I  believe  it.' — «  You  loved 
nothing  fo  much  as  him  in  the  world?" 
-4  I  did  not  know  you.' — 'Blanford, 
your  deliverer,  the  depofitary  of. your 
innocence,  in  loving  you  has  a  right 
to  be  loved.' — c  His  favours  are  al- 
ways prcfent  to  me:  1  cherifh  him  as 
a  fecond  father.1 — *  Very  well:  know 
that  he  has  refclved  to  unite  you  to> 
him,  by  a  tie  itill  more  iweetand  fa- 
cred  than  that  of  his  favours.  He  has 
confided  to  me  the  half  of  himfelf, 
and  at  his  return  he  afpires  only  to> 
the  happinefs  of  being  your  hufband.* 
-'  Ah/  laid  Coraly,  comforted;  '  this, 
then,  is  the  obftacle  which  feparatesus? 
Be  eafy,  it  is  removed.' — '  How?* 
-'  Never,  never,  I  fwear  to  you,  will 
Coraly  be  the  wife  of  Blanford!*-— 
It  miift  be  fo.'— '  Irnpoliiblc!  Blan- 
ford himfelf  will  confefsit.' — '  What! 
he  who  received  you  from  the  hand  of 
a  dying  father,  and  who  himfelf  has 
acled  as  a  father  to  you!' — '  Under 
that  facred  title  I  revere  Stanford; 
but  let  him  not  require  more.' — 'You 
have  then  refolved  hia  unhappinefs?* 
-'  I  have  refolved  to  deceive  nobody. 
If  I  were  given  to  Blanford,  andf 
Nelfon  demanded  my  life  of  me,  T 
would  lay  down  my  life  for  Nelfon; 
I  fliould  be  perjured  to  Blanford.'-— 
What  fay  you?' — '  What  I  will  dare 
to  tell  Blanford  himfelf.  And  why 
fhould  I  diflemble  it?  Does  love  de- 
pend on  myfelf?'— — '  Ah,  how  cul- 
pable you  make  me!'-. — *  You!  in 
what?  In  being  amiable  in  my  eyes? 
Aye,  Heaven  difpofes  of  us.  Hea- 
ven has  given  to  Neiibn  thofe  graces, 
thole  virtues,  which  charm  me:  Hea- 
ven has  given  to  me  this  foul,  which 
it  has  made  exprefsly  for  Nelfon.  If 
they  knew  how  full  it  is  of  him,  how 
impofTible  that  it  mould  love  any 
thing  but  you,  any  thing  like  you1 — 
Let  them  never  taik  to  me  of  living, 
if  it  be  not  for  you  that  I  live.' — '  And 
this  is  what  diltrefies  me.  With  what 
reproaches  has  not  my  friend  a  right 
to  overwhelm  me?' — <  He!  of  what 
can  he  complain?  What  has  lie  loft? 
What  have  you  taken  from  him?  I 
E  e  3,  «  Jpyg 
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t  love  Stanford  as  a  tender  father;  I 
Nelibn  as  n.yfelf,  and  more  than 
myicif:   thcfe    finumesUs  are  not  in- 
compatible.  If  Blanford  delivered  me 
into  your  lunds   as   a  depoiit   which 
was   his  own,  it  is  rot  you,    it  is  he 
that   is   unjuih' — *  Alas!    it   is   me, 
who  oblige  yovi   to  reclaim  from  him 
that  trey !u re  ot  which  I  rob  him:  it 
would  be  his  if  it  were  not  mini;  and 
the  keeper  becomes  the  purloiner.'— 
No,  my  friend,  be  t-quituble.     I  was 
my  own,  I  air,  yours.     I  alone  could 
give  myfelf  away,  ami  have  given  my- 
lelf  to  ycu.  By  attributing  to  friend- 
fhip rights  which  it  has  not,  it  is  you 
that   ufurp  them  in  it's  behalf,  and 
you  rendf.r  yourieif  an  accomplice  of 
the  violence    which   they    do  me.'—— 
He,    ray   frend!  <lo  you  violence?' — 
What  figmfies  it  to,  me  whether   he 
doss  it  himielf,   or  that  you  do  it  for 
him?    Am  1  treated  the   leis  like  a 
(lave?     One    fmgle   intereft  occupies 
and  touches  you;  but  if  another  than 
your  frit  nd  wanted  to  retain  me  cap- 
tive, tar  from  fubfcribing  to  it,  would 
not  you  make  it  your  glory  to  fet   me 
tree?  It  is,  then,  only  for  the  lake  of 
friendship    that    you   betray    nature! 
What  do  I  fay?  Nature! — and  Love, 
Nelfon,  Love,    has  not  that  alib  it's 
rights?    Is  ihere  not  fume  law  among 
you  in  favour  of  fenfibie  fou's?     Is  it 
juft  and  generous   to  overwhelm,    to 
drive  to  defpair  a  fond  female,   and 
to  tear,  without  pity,  a  heart  whofe 
only  crime  is  lovrng  you  ?' 
Sobs  interrupted  her  voice;  and  Nel- 
fon, who  (aw  her  chocked  with  them, 
had  not  even  time  to  call  his  filter.     He 
haftensto  untietheribbandswhichbonnd 
her  bc'icm;   and  then  ail  the  charms  of 
youth  in  it's  flower  were  unveiled  to  the 
eyes  of  this  paffiunate  lover.     The  ter- 
ror with  which  he  was  feized,   rendered 
him  at  firlt  inienhble  of  them;  but  when 
the  Indian,  reluming  her  fpirits,and  per- 
ccivingherfclfprefled  in  hisarms,  thrilled 
with  love  ana   transport,  and  when  on 
opening   her  fine  languishing  eyes   She 
fought  the  eyes  of  Nelfon;  *  Heavenly 
powers,'  faid  he,  *  Support  me!  all  my 
virtue  abandons  me.     Live,  my  dear 
Coraly!' — '  Would  you  that  I  Should 
live,  Nelfon!  would  you    then,    that 
I    love    you?' — '    No,   I    Should   be 
perjured  to   friendship,  I   fhould    be 
unworthy  to  fee  the  light,  unworthy 


of  feeing  my  friend  again.     Alas!  he 
foretold    me  this,   and   I   vouchsafed 
not  to  believe  him.    I  have  prtfumed 
too  much  on    my  own   heart.      Have 
pity  on  it,  Coraly, of  that  heart  which 
you  rend  to  pieces.  Suffer  me  to  fly  you 
and  to  Subdue  myfelf.  "* — «  Ah!    you 
would  have  my    death,'  faid   (he    to 
him,    falling    into    a   fit    at  his     feet. 
Nelfon,  who  thinks  he  fees  what  he  loves 
expiring?  rufh.es  to  embrace  her,  and  re- 
Straining  himielf  fuddeniy  at   the  fight 
of  Juliet,   *  My  fifter,'  faid  he,  <  aflilt 

*  her!    it  is   for  me  to  die!'    On  faying 
theft;  words  he  withdraws. 

Where  is  her'  demanded  Coraly, 
on  opening  her  eyes.  «  What  have  I 
'  done  to  him?  Why  fly  me? — And 

*  you.  Juliet,  more  cruel  (till,  why  re- 
'  cal    me    to   life?'      Her    Sorrow    re- 
doubled, when   ihe  learned  that  Nelfon 
was  juft  gone;  but  reflection  gave   her 
a  little  hope.md  courage.     The  concern 
and    tendernefs  which   Nelfon    had  not 
been   able  to  conceal,   the  terror  with 
which  (he  had  feen  him  feized,   the  ten- 
der words  which  had  efcapecj  him,  and 
the  violence  which  it  was  to  him  to  Sub- 
due  himielf  and  withdraw,  all  perfusded 
her  that    She  was   beloved.     '  If  it  be 

*  true,'  laid  (he,  '  I  am  hippy.     JJlan- 

*  ford  will   return,  I  will  confefs    the 
'  whole  to  him;   he  is  too  ju(t  and  too 
'  generoustowant toryrannizeoverrne.* 
But  this  illufion  was  foon  diflipated. 

Nelfon  received  in  ihe  country  a  let- 
ter from  his  friend,  announcing  his  re- 
turn.    «  I  hope,'  faid  he,  at  the  end  of 
his  letter,  '  to  fee  mylelf,  in  three  days, 
united   to  all   tha;    I  Jove.     Pardon, 
my  friend,  if  I   afTociate   to  thee  in 
my  heart  the  amiable  and  tender  Co- 
raiy.    My  foul  was  a  long  time  folely 
devoted  to  thee;  now  Hie  pari-^kes  of 
it.      1  have  confided  to  thee  the  Jweet- 
eft  of  my    wiflies,    and  I    ha\ e  feen 
friendfhip  applaud  love.     I  form  my 
happinefs  both  of  one  and  the  otherj 
I  make  it  my  felicity  to  think  that  by 
thy  cares  and  thofe  of  thy   fitter,  I 
(hall    fee   my   dear   pupil  again;  her 
mind  ornamented  with  new  acquire- 
ments, her   foul  enriched  with  new 
virtues,  more  amiable,  if  pollible,  and 
more  difpofed  to  love.     It  will  be  the 
pureft  blifs  to  me  to  poflfefs  her  as  a 
bent  fit  conferred  by  you '.' 
[  Read  this  letter,'  writ  Nelfon  to  hi? 
fifter,  «  and  make  Coraly  read  it.    What 
f  alefl'c^ 
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*  a  leiTon  for  me!  What  a  reproach  to 
«  her!' 

'  It  is  over,'  faid  Coraly,  after  hav- 
ing read}  c  I  (hall  never  be  Nelfon's; 
«  hut  Jet  him  not  afk  me  to  be  another's. 

*  The  liberty  of  loving  is  a  good  which 

*  I  am   not  able  to  renounce.'     This 
refolution    fupported   her;    and  Ndfon 
in  his  folitude  was  much  more  unhappy 
than  (he. 

'  By  what  fatality',  faid  he,    «  is  it, 

*  that  what  forms  the  charm  of  nature 

*  and  the  delight  of  all  hearts,  the  hap- 
'  pirn-is  of  being  loved,  forms  my  tor- 

*  ment?   What  fay  I?   Of  being  loved? 

*  That  is  nothing}  but  to  be  loved  of 
«  what  I  luvc!   To  touch  on  happinefs! 
'  To  have  only  to  deliver  myfelf  up  to 

*  it!  Ah,  all    that  I  am  able  to  do,  is 
'  to  fly!   inviolable  and  lacred  friend- 

*  ftvp  aflcs    no  more.     In  what  a  con- 
'  dition   have   I  feen  this  poor  girl!   In 
f  what  a  conoitior    did  I  abandon  her! 
'   She  may  well  fay,  that  (he  is  the  flave 
'  of  my  virtues.     I  fieri  fice   her   as  a 

*  viilim,   and  I  -im  generous  at  her  ex - 
'  pence.  There  are,  Uien.  virtues  which 
'  wound  nature;  and  to  be  honeir,  one 
'  is  fometimes  obliged  tu  be  urjuit  and 
'  cruel!   Oh,    my   friend!   iiiayeit  thou 
'  gather  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  which  it 
'  cofts  me;  enjoy  the  good  which  1  re- 
'   fign  to  thee,  and  live  happy  from  my 
'  misfortune!  Ye?,  I  wilh  that  ihe  may 
'  love  thee;  I  wifn  it,  Heaven   is  my 
'  witnefs;  and  the  molt  fenhble  of  all 
'   my  pains   is,  that  of  doubting    the 
'  fuccei's  of  my  wiflies.' 

It  was  bnpofllhie  for  nature  to  fup- 
port  herfelf  in  a  (tatefo  violent.  Nel 
fon,  after  long  druggies,  fought  repofe} 
alas!  there  was  no  more  repofe  for  him. 
His  conftancy  wa,s  at  laftexhaufted,  and 
his  difcouraged  foul  fell  into  a  mortal 
languor.  The  weaknefs  of  his  reafon, 
the  inefficacy  of  his  virtue,  the  image  of 
a  painful  and  forrowful  life,  the  void 
and  the  iiate  of  annihilation  into  which 
his  foul  would  fall  if  it  ceaied  to  love 
Coraly,  the  evils  without  intermiflion 
which  he  was  to  fufFer  if  he  continued 
to  lovelier;  and,  above  ail, the  terrifying 
idea  of  feeing,  of  envying,  of  hating, 
perhaps  a  rival  in  his  faithful  friend; 
ail  rendered  his  life  a  torment  to  him,  all 
urged  him  to  fhorten  the  courfe  of  it. 
Motives  more  ftrong  reftrained  him. 
It  was  not  a  part  of  Nelfon's  principles, 
that  a  man,  a  citizen,  might  difpoie  of 
Jumfeif.  He  made  it  a  law  to  himfelf 


to  Hve,confoled  in  his  mifery  if  he  could  ' 
Itill   be  tifeful  to  the  world,   but  con- 
fumed  with  heavinefs   and  forrow,  and 
become  as  it  were  infenfible  to  every- 
thing. 

The  time  appointed  for  Blanford's 
return  approached.  It  was  neceflary 
that  every  thing  fiiould  be  fo  difpofed  as 
to  conceal  from  him  the  mifchief  which 
his  abfence  had  occafloned;  and  who 
mould  determine  Coraly  to  conceal  it, 
but  Neiibn?  He  returned  therefore  to 
London,  but  langui/hing,  dejected,  to 
fuch  a  degiee  as  not  to  be  known.  The 
fight  of  him  overwhelmed  Juliet  witii 
gntf,  and  what  impreffion  did  it  not 
make  on  the  foul  of  Coraly!  Neiibn 
took,  upon  him  to  re-encourage  them; 
but  that  very  effort  only  ferved  to  com- 
pleat  his  own  dejection.  The  flow 
fever  which  confumed  him  redoubled; 
he  was  forced  to  give  way  to  it ;  an<i 
this  furhifhed  cccafiyn  for  a  new  con- 
teft  bet  ween  his  filter  and  the  young  In- 
dian. The  latter  would  not  quit  Nel- 
fon's pillow.  She  urgently  entreated 
them  to  accept  of  her  care  and  atten- 
dance. They  kept  her  out  of  the  way 
from  pity  to  herfelf,  and  for  the  fake  of 
/paring him;  but  ihe  tafted  not  the  re- 
pofe winch  they  meant  to  procure  her. 
Every  moment  of  the  night  they  found 
her  wandering  round  thr  apanment  of 
the  diicafedjor  motionlcfson  the  threm- 
old  of  his  door,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
her  foul  on  her  lips,  her  ear  attentive  to 
the  flighted  noifes,  every  one  of  which, 
congealed  her  with  fear. 

Neiibn  perceived  that  his  fifterfufFer- 
ed  her  to  lee  him  with  regret.  '  Affli6l 

*  her  no?,'  laid  he  to   her;   *  it  is  to  no 

*  purpole:    feverity  is  no  longer  necef- 
'  fary.     It  is  by  gentlenefs  a-nd  patience 
'  that  wemuft  tndeavcuratour  cure.— - 
'  Coraly,    my  good  friend/  faid  he  to 
her  one  day  when  they  were  alone  with 
Juliet,  'you  would  readily  give  fcme- 

*  thing  to  reftoremy  health,  woul.d  not 
'  you?1—'  O   Heaven!    I    would    giv$ 
'  my  life.' — '  You  can  cure  me  at  leaft. 
'  Our  prejudices  are,  perhaps,  unjuft, 

*  and  our  principles  inhuman;  but  the 
'  honert  man  is  a  flave  to  them.   I  have 

*  been  Blanford's  friend   from  my  in- 
'  fancy.    He  depends  on  me  as  on  him- 
'  fclf,  and  the  chagrin  of  taking  from 

*  him  a  heart  of  which  he  has  made  me  the 

*  keeper,  is  every  day  digging  my  grave. 
«  You  may  fee  whether  I  exaggerate.     I 
«  do  not  conceal  from  you  the  iburce  qr 
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*  rhe  Cow  polfon  which  eonfumes  me. 

*  You  aloi>e  can  dry  it  tip.     I  require 
it  not:   you    (hall  be  (tit)    free;    but 
there  is  no  other  remedy  for  my  dif- 
eafe.     Blanfurd  arrives.     If  he  per- 
ceive your  difuaclination  for  him,  if 
you  refule  him  that  hand  which  but 
far  me  would  have  been  granted  him, 
be  allured  that  I  fhall  not  furvive  his 
misfortune  and  my  own  remorie.  Our 
embraces  will  be  our  adieus.    Confult 
yourfelf,   my  dear  child j  and  if  you 
would  that  I  live,  reconcile  me  with 
nfyfelf,  jultify  me  towards  my  friend.' 

— *Aht  Irve,  and  difpofe  of  me!'  faid 
Coraly  to  him,  forgetting  herielfj  and 
thefc  words,  dittremng  to  love,  bore  joy 
to  the  bofom  of  friend/hip. 

*  But,'  refumed  the  Indian,  after  a 
long  iilence,  «  how  can  I  give  myfelf 
to  him  whom  I  do  not  love,  with  a 
heart  full  of  him  whom  I  do  love?' — 
My  dear,  in  an  honeft  foul,  duty  tri- 
umphs over  every-thing.  By  lofing 
the  hope  of  being  mine,  you  will  foon 
lofe  the  thought.  It  will  give  you 
forne  pain,  without  doubt,  but  my 
life  depends  on  it,  and  you  will  have 
the  confutation  of  having  laved  it.' — 
That  is  every  thing  to  me:  I  give  my- 
felfupat  that  price.  Sacrifice  your 
vi&im:  it  will  groan,  but  it  will  obey. 
B«t  you,  Neifon?  you,  who  are  truth 
itfelf,  would  you  have  me  difguife  my 
inclinations,  and  impofe  thus  on  your 
friend?  Will  you  iniirucl  me  in  the 
art  of  diflembling?' — «  No,  Co-alyj 
difTtmuiation  is  uleicfs.  I  ha  e  not 
had  the  misfortune  of  extinguifhing 
jn  you  gratjtude?  efteem,  and  tender 
friendfhipj  thefe  fentiments  are  due 
to  your  bent faSor,  and  they  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  your  hufband:  only  dil'play 
thefe  towards  him.  As  to  that  in- 
clination which  leans  not  towards 
him,  you  owe  him  the  facrifice  of  it, 
but  not  the  confeffion.  That  which 
would  hurt  if  it  were  known,  ought 
to  remain  for  ever  concealed  ;  and 
dangerous  truth  has  filence  for  it's  re- 
fuge.7 

Juliet  interrupted  this  fcene,  too  pain- 
ful to  both,  by  leading  away  Coraly, 
whom  (he  employed  every  endearment 
and  coin  men  dation  to  confole.  '  It  is 

*  thus,'  faid  the  young  Indian,  with  a 
itnile  of  forrow,  « that  on  the  Ganges 

*  they  flatter  the  grief  of  a  widow,  who 

*  is  going  to  devote  herfelfto  the  flames 
f  of  her  hufband's  funeral  pile,     They 


adorn  heiyhey  crown  her  with  ftowerf, 
they  Itupif'y  her  with  fongs  of  praife. 
Alas!   her  fa  orifice  is   foon  finiflicdj 
mine  will  be  cruel  and  lading.     My 
good  friend,  lam  not  eighteen  ytais 
of  age  I  What  tears  have  I  yet  to  (hed 
till   the  moment  when  my  eyes  (hall 
(hut  themielves  forever!'     This  me- 
bncholy   idea  painted  to  Juliet  a  foul 
abibrbed  in  foi  row.     She  employed  her- 
felf  no  longer  in  confoling  ner,  but  in 
giievmg  along  with  her.  Complaifance, 
perfuafion,  indulgent  and  feeling  com- 
panion, all  that  fi  lend  (hip  has  mo(t  de- 
licate,  was  put  in  practice  to  no  effect. 
At  lalt,  tuey  inform   her  that  Blan- 
ford  is  landedj  and  Ni'ifon,   enfeebled 
and  faint  as  he  is,  goes  to  receive  and 
embrace  him  at  the  harbour.  B'lanford, 
on  feeing  him,  could   not   conceal   his 
aftonimment  and  his  uneafinefs.   '  Cou- 
rage, man/  faid  Nelfon,  '  I  have  been 
very  ill;  but  my  health  is  returning. 
I   fee  you   again,   and  jov  is  a  balm 
which  will  foot-  revive  me.     1  am  not 
the  only  one  whofe  health  has  fuftered 
by  your  abfence.     Your  pup  1  is  a 
little  changed:   the  air  of  our  climate 
may  contribute  to  it.    As  to  the  reft, 
me  has  made  a  great  progrefs:  herun- 
derftanding,  her  talents,  h^ve  unfolded 
themfelves;   and  if  the  kind  of  lan- 
guor into  which  (lie  is  fallen  vanifties, 
you  will  poflels  what  is  pretty  uncom- 
mon, a  woman  in  whom  Nature  ha* 
left  nothing  wanting.' 
Blanford,  therefore,  was  not  furprized 
to  find  Coraly  weak   and  languifhingj 
but  he  was  much  affected   at  it.     «  It 
'  feems,'  laid  he,  '  as  if  Heaven  want- 
f  ed  to  moderate  my  joy,  and  to  puni(h 
'   me  for  the  impatience  which  my  duty 
'  excited  in  me  at  a  dHtance  from  you. 
'  I  am  now  here  again,  freehand  reftored 
'  to  love  and  friend  (hip.'     The  word 
[we  made  Coraly    tremble:  Blanford 
perceived  her  concern.     '  My  friend,' 
laid  he  to  her,  *  ought  to  have  prepared 

*  you  for  the  confe/Hon  which  you  have 
c  juft  heard. '-r—1  Yes,  your  goodnefs  is 
'  well  known  to  me;  but  can  I  approve 
«  the  excefs  of  it?' — «  That  is  a  lan- 

*  guage  which  favours  of  the  politeneis 
'  of  Europe:  join  with  me  to  forget  it, 
1  Frank  and  tender,  Coraly,  I  have  feen 
<  the  time  when  if  I  had  faid,  "  Shall 
*'  Hymen  unite  us?"  you  would  have 

*  anfwered  me  without  difguife,  "W^ith 
"  all  my  heart}"  or  pofTibly,  "  I  can- 
<-  nstconienttoit."  Uic  the  fame  freer 
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'  dom  now,     I  love  you,  Coraly,    but 

*  I  love  to  make  you  happy:   your  rnif- 
'   fortune   would   be    mine/      Nelfon, 
trembling,  looked  at  Coraly,  and  duvlt 
not   gueis   her  anl'wer.     *  I   hefitate,' 
faid  flie  to  Blanford,  '  through  a  fear 

*  like  yours.     While  I  law  you  only 
«  as  a  friend,  a  fecond  father,  I  laid  to 
'  myfelf,  "  He  will  be  content  with  my 
"  veneration  and  affe&ionare  regard j" 

*  but  if  the  name  of  huiband   mingle 
'  with  titles  already  facred,  what  have 
«  you  not  a  right  to  expert  ?     Have  I 

*  wherewith  to  acquit  metowards you?' 
— «  Ah!  that  amiable  modefty  is  worthy 
4  of  adorning  thy  virtues.     Yes,  thou 

*  half  of  myfelf,  your  duties  are  ful- 

*  filled,  if  you  return  my  affection.  Thy 
'  image  has  followed  me  every-where. 

*  My  foul  flew  back  towards  thee  acrofs 

*  the  depths  which  feparated  us:  I  have 

*  taught  the   name  of   Coraly  to  the 
'  echoes  of  another  world. — Madam,' 
laid  he  to  Juliet,  '  pardon  me,  if  I  envy 

*  you    the  happintfs  of   poflefiing  her. 

*  It  will  foon  be  my  turn  to  watch  over 
'  a  health  which  is  fo  precious  to  me. 
'   I  will  leave  you  the  care  of  Nelfon's: 

*  it  isacharge  not  lefs  dear  to  me.  Let 

*  us  live  happy,  my  friends:  it  is  you 

*  who  have  made  me  know  the  value  of 

*  life;  and,  in  expofing  it,  I  have  often 
'  experienced  by  what  ftrong  ties  I  was 

*  attached  to  you.' 

It  was  fettled,  that  in  lefs  than  a  week 
Coraly  fhould  be  married  to  Blanford. 
In  the  mean  time,  (lie  remained  with  Ju- 
jiet,  and  Nelfon  never  quitted  her.  But 
his  courage  was  exhauited  in  fupporting 
the  young  Indian's.  To  be  perpetual- 
ly conftrained  tofupprefs  his  own  tears, 
to  dry  up  thofe  of  a  fond  girl,  who 
jTometimes  diltrefYed  at  his  feet,  fome- 
times  fainting  and  falling  into  his  arms, 
conjuring  him  to  have  pity  on  her,  with- 
out allowing  one  moment  to  his  own 
weaknel's,  and  without  ceafing  to  read. 
to  his  mind  his  cruel  refolution,  this 
trial  appears  above  the  ftrength  of  na- 
ture: accordingly,  Nelfon's  virtue  aban- 
doned him  every  moment.  'Leave  me,' 
faid  he  to  her,  <  unhappy  girl!  1  am 
not  a  tigerj  I  have  a  feeling  foul,  and 
you  diitracl:  it.  Difpofeof  yourfelf, 
difpofe  of  my  life;  'but  leave  me  to 
die  faithful  to  my  friend.'-— (  And 
can  I,  at  the  hazard  of  your  life,  life 
my  own  will?  Ah,  Nelfon!  at  leaft 
promife  me  to  live;  no  longer  for  me, 
but  fur  a  lifter  who  adores  you,'— 


I  fhould  deceive  yon,  Coraly,     Not 
that  I  would  make  any  attempt  upon 
rnyfelf}  but  lee  the  condition  to  whic& 
my  grief  has  reduced  cne;  fee  the  ef- 
fect of  my  remorie  and  fhame  antici- 
pated: (hall  I  be  the  lefs  odious,  Idfs 
inexorable  to  myfelf^  when  -the  crinrra 
fhall  be  accomplifhed  ?' — 'Alasl  you 
talk  ofa  crime!  Is  it  notone,  then,  to 
tyrannize  over  me?1—*  Yo-u  are  free^ 
I    no    longer   require  any  thing;    f 
know  not  even  what  are  your  duties; 
but   I  know  too  well  my  own,  and  I 
will  not  betray  them/ 
It  was  thus  that  their  private  conv-er- 
fation  i'erved  only  to  diitrefs  them.  But 
Blanford's  prefence  wasJftiil  more  pain- 
ful to  them.  He  came  every  Jay  to  con- 
verfc  with  them,  not  on  the  barren  t.o- 
picks  of  love,  but  the  care  he  took,  diat 
every  thing  in  1m  houfe  fhould  breathe 
chearfulnefs  and  eafe.j  that  every 
there   mould  foieftal  tlie  defires  of 
wife,   and  contribute  to  her 

*  If  I  die   without  children,'   i'aid 

*  the  half  of  my  wealth  is  iier's,  tike 
'  other  half  is  his  who,  after  .me,  flia.ll 
'   know  how  to  pleaie  and  to  console  her 
<  for  having  loft  me.     That,  Neifon,  is 

*  your  place;   there  is  no  growing  old 

*  in  my  profeflion:  take  my  place  whe« 

*  I  (hall  be  no  more.     I  have  not  -th« 
'  odious  pride  of  wanting  my  wjfe  to 

*  continue  faithful  to  my  fhade.     Co- 
'  raly  is  formed  to  embelli/h,  the  world, 

*  and  to  enrich  Nature  with  the  fruits 

*  of  her  fecundity.' 

It  is  more  eaiy  to  conceive  than  de- 
fcribe  the  fituation  of  our  two  lovers. 
Their  concern  and  confuuon  were  thr 
fame  in  both;  but  it  was  a  kind  of  con- 
folation  to  Nelfon,  to  fee  Coraly  in  i'uch 
worthy  hands,  whereas  Blanford's  fa- 
vours and  love  were  an  additional  tor- 
ment to  her.  On  loiing  Nellon,  /|j^ 
would  have  preferred  the  defertion  of  all 
nature,  to  the  cares,  the  favours,  the 
love  of  all  the  world  befide.  It  was  de- 
cided, however,  even  with  the  content 
of  this  unfortunate  gir'i,  that  there  was 
no  longer  time  to  htlitate,  and  that  jt 
was  neceflfary  flic  fhould  fubinit  to  her 
fate. 

She  was  led,  then,  as  a  victim  to  tba,£ 
houfe,  which  rtie  had  cherifhed  as  htrr 
nrft  afylum,  but  which  fhe  now  dread- 
ed as  her  grave.  Blanford  received  h^r 
there  as  a  fovereign;  and  what  /he 
could  not  conceal  of  the  violent  ftateuf 
her  ibu!,  he  attributes  to  timiditv,  to 
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the  concern  which,  at  her  age,  the  ap- 
proach of  marriage  ir.fpi res. 

Nelibn  had  fummoned  up  all  the 
ftrength  of  a  ftoical  foul,  in  order  to 
prefcnt  himfelf  at  this  fettival  with  a 
ferene  countenance. 

They  read  thefetdemcnt  which  Blan- 
ford had  made.  It  was,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  a  monument  of  love,  efteem, 
and  beneficence.  Tears  flowed  from 
every  eye,  even  from  Coraly 's. 

Blanford  approaches  refpeclfully,  and 
ftretchingout  his  hand  to  her;  *  Come,* 
faid  he,  '  my  bed-beloved,  give  to  this 
«  pledge  of  your  fidelity,  to  this  title 

•  of  the  happinefs  of  my  life,  the  in- 
«  violable   fanftity  with  which  it  is  to 

*  be  cloathed.* 

Coraly,  on  doing  herfelf  the  utmoft 
violence,  had  fcarce  ftrength  to  advance, 
and  put  her  hand  to  the  pen.  At  the 
inftant  /he  would  have  figned,  her  eyes 
•were  covered  with  a  mift;  her  whole 
body  was  feized  with  a  fudden  trem- 
bling; her  knees  bent  under  her,  and 
flie  was  on  the  point  of  falling,  if  Blan- 
ford  had  not  fupported  her.  Shocked, 
congealed  with  fear,  he  looks  at  Nel- 
fon,  and  fees  him  with  the  palenefs  of 
death  on  his  countenance.  Lady  Albury 
had  ran  up  to  Coraly,  in  order  to  aflill 
her.  '  O  Heaven,1  cries  Blanford, 
what  is  it  that  I  fee!  Sorrow,  death, 
furround  me.  What  was  I  going  to 
do?  What  have  you  concealed  from 
me? — Ah,  my  friend,  could  it  bepof- 
fible! — See  the  light  again,  my  dear 
Coraly;  I  am  not  cruel,  I  am  not 
unjuft;  I  wifh  only  for  your  happi- 
nefs !' 

The  women  who  furrounded  Coraly, 
exerted  themfelves   to  revive  her;  and 
decency  obliged  Nelfon  and  Blanford  to 
keep  at  a  diltance.  But  Nelfon  remain- 
ed immoveable,  with  his  eyes    fixed  on 
the  ground,  like  a  criminal.     Blanford 
comes  up  to  him,  and  clafps  him  in  his 
arms.'     *  Am  I  no  longer  thy  friend?' 
faid  he.     «  Art  thou  not  itill  the  half  of 
myfelf?    Open  thy  heart  to  me,   and 
tell  me  what  has  pafied.    No,  tell  me 
nothing:  I  know  all.    This  poor  girl 
could  not  fee  thee,  hear thee,  and  live 
with  thee,  without  loving  thee.     She 
has  fenfibility,  (lie  has  been,  touched 
with  thy  goodnefs  and  thy  virtues. 
Thou  haft  condemned  her  to  filence; 
thou   haft  required   of  her  the  moft 
grievous  facrifice.     Ah,  Nelfon!  had 
it  been  accompliftied,  what  a  misfor- 


4  tune!  Juft  Heaven  would  not  permit 
~*  it!   Nature,  to  whom  thou  didft  vio- 

*  lence,  has  re  fumed  her   rights.     Do 
'  not  afflift  thyfelf:  it  is  a  crime  which 
'   flie  has  fpared  thee.     Yes,  the  devo- 

*  tion  of  Coraly  was  the  crime  of  friend - 
'  (hip.' — *  I  confefsit,'  replied  Nelfon, 
throwing  himfelf  at  his  knees:   «  I  have 
'  been  the  innocent  caufe  of  thy  unhap- 

*  pinefs,  of  my  own,  and  that  of  this 

*  amiable  girl;  butl call  fidelity, friend- 
'  (hip,  honour,   to  witnefs *    *  No 

*  oaths,'   interrupted  Blanford  5    'they 
'  wrong    us   both.     Go,    my    friend,* 
continuedhe,raifingliim,'thou  wouldeft 
'  not  be  in  my  arms,  if  I  had  been  able 
'  to  fufpecl  thee  of  a  fhameful  perfidy. 

*  What  I  forefaw  is  come  to  pafs,  but 
'  without  thy  confent.     What  I   have 
{  juft  now  feen  is  a  proof  of  it,  and  that 

*  very  proof  is  unncceflnry:  thy  friend 
'  has  no  need  of  it.' — '  It  is  certain,' 
replied  Nelfon,  « that  I  have  nothing  to 
'  reproach  myfelf,  but  my  prefumption 
'  and  imprudence.  But  that  is  enough, 
{  and  I  (hall  be  punifhed  for  it.     Co- 
'  raly  will  not  be  thine,  but  I  will  not 

*  be  her's.' — *  Is  it  thus  that  you  an- 
c  fwer  a  generous  friend?'  replied  Blan- 
ford to  him  in  a  firm  and  grave  tone  of 
voice.     '  Do  you  think  yourfelf  obliged 
'  toobfervechildifii  punctilios  with  me? 
'   Coraly  (hall  not  be  mine,  becaufeme 

*  would  not  be  happy  with  me.     But 
'  an  honeft  man  for  a  hufband,  whom 
'  but  for  you  (he  would  have  loved,   is 

*  a  lofs  to  her,  of  which  you  are  the 
'  caufe,    and   which  you  muft   repair. 

*  The  contract  is  drawn  up,  they  (hall 

*  change  the  names  j  but  I  infift  that 

*  the  articles  remain.     What  I   meant 
'  to  give  Coraly  as  a  hufband,   I  now 
'  give  her  as  a  father.     Nelfon,  make 
'  me  not   blufh  by  an   humiliating  re- 
'  fufal.' — *  I  am  confounded,  and  not 
'  furprized,'  faid  Nelfon,  4  at  this  gene-- 
'  rofity,  which  overpowers  me.     1  mult 
'  fubfcribeto  it  withconfufion,  and  re- 
(  vere  it  in  filence.     If  I  knew  not  how 
'  well  refpeft  reconciles  itfelf  to  friend- 

*  (hip,  I  (hould  no  longer  dare  to  call 

*  you  my  friend.' 

During  this  converfation  Coraly  had 
recovered,  and  again  faw  with  terror  the 
light  which  was  reftored  to  her.  But 
what  was  her  fui  prize,  and  the  revolu- 
tion which  was  fuddenly  wrought  in  her 
ioul!  '  All  is  known,  all  is  forgiven!' 
faid  Nelfon,  embracing  her;  (  fall  at  the 

<  feetef  ourbtncfaftorj  from  his  hand 

•  I  re- 
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c  I  receive  yours.'  Coraly  would  have 
been  profufe  in  her  acknowledgments. 
'  You  are  a  child,''  faid  Blanford  to  her. 
«  You  fhould  have  told  me  every  thing. 
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Let  us  talk  no  more  of  if;  but  let  us 
never  forget  that  there  are  trials,  to 
which  virtue  itfHf  would  do  well  not 
to  expofe  herfelf.' 


THE   MISANTHROPE   CORRECTED. 


THERE  is  no  correcting  the  natural 
difpoiition,  they  will  tell  me,  and 
I  agree  to  it;  but  among  a  thoufand 
combined  accidents  which  compofe  a 
character,  what  eye  is  fufficiently  fine 
todiftinguifh  that  indelible  chara&erif- 
tick  ?  How  many  vices  and  irregulari- 
ties are  attributed  to  Nature,  which  me 
never  occafioned  ?  Such  is,  in  man, 
the  hatred  of  mankind :  it  is  a  factitious 
character}  a  part  which  we  take  upoutof 
whim,  and  maintain  through  habit ;  but 
in  acling  which,  the  foul  is  under  re- 
ftraint,  from  which  (he  ftruggles  to  be 
delivered.  What  happened  to  the  mi- 
fanthrope,  whom  Moliere  has  painted, 
is  an  inltance  of  it;  and  we  are  now 
going  to  fee  how  he  was  brought  to  him- 
ielf  ag^in. 

Alcettes,  difiatisfied  as  you  know 
•with  his  miftrefs  and  his  judges,  de- 
tefting  the  city  and  the  court,  and  re- 
folved  to  fly  mankind,  retired  very  far 
from  Paris,  into  the  Voges,  near  Loval, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vologne.  This 
river,  whofe  fhells  contain  the  pearl,  is 
ftill  more  valuable,  on  account  of  the 
fertility  which  it  communicates  to  it's 
borders.  The  valley  which  it  waters  is 
a  beautiful  meadow.  On  one  fide  arife 
fmiling  hills,  inteifperfed  with  woods 
and  hamlets;  on  the  other  extend,  in  a 
plain,  vaft  fields  covered  with  corn. 
Thither  Alcetfes  retired,  to  live  forgot- 
ten by  all  nature.  Free  from  cares  and 
duties,  wholly  refigned  to  himfelf,  and 
at  length  delivered  from  the  hateful 
fight  of  the  world,  he  praifed  Heaven 
for  having  broken  all  his  connections. 
A  little  Itudy,  much  exercife,  the  lefs 
lively  but  tranquil  pleafures  of  a  gentle 
vegetation;  in  one  word,  a  life  peace- 
ablya&ive,  preferved  him  from  thedull- 
nefs  of  folitude :  he  defired,  he  regretted 
nothing. 

One  of  the  pleafures  of  his  retreat 
was  to  fee  around  him  the  ea,nh,  cuU 


tivated  and  fertile,  nourifh  a  people  who 
feemed  to  be  happy.  A  mifanthrope, 
who  is  fuch  from  virtue,  thinks  that  he 
hates  men,  only  becaufe  he  loves  them. 
Alceftes  felt  an  emotion  mingled  with 
joy,  at  the  fight  of  his  fellow-creatures 
rich  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands. 
'  Thefe  people,'  faid  he,  '  are  very  hap- 
'  py  in  being  yet  half  favages ;  they 
'  would  foon  be  corrupted  if  they  were 

*  more  civilized.' 

Walking  in   the  fields,  he  accofts  a 
labourer,  ploughing  and  ringing.   '  God 

*  preferve   you,  good  man,'  laid  he  to 
him;    *  you   are  very  merry!' — '  Ac- 
'  cording  to  cuftom,"  replied  the  villager. 
— *  I  am  very  glad  of  it:  it  proves  that 

*  you  are  content  with  your  condition.' 
— 4  And  well  I  may.' — '  Are  you  mar- 

*  ried?' — 'Yes,thank  Heaven.' — 'Have 
{  you  any  children?' — '  I  had  five:    I 

*  have  loll   one;  but  that  lofs   may  be 
c  repaired.' — '  Is  your  wife  young?1-— 

*  Twenty-five.' — *  Is    me  handfome?* 

*  She  is  fo  to  me;   but  flie   is    better 
1  than  handfome,  fhe  is  good.' — '  And 
'  you    love  her?' — '  Love  her!     who 

*  would  not  love  her?' — '  She  loves  you 
1  too,  without  doubt?' — '  O,  as  to  that, 

*  moft  heartily,   and  as  well  as  before 
'  marriage.' — *  You  loved  one  another, 

*  then,beforemarriage?' — 'Oreife  fhould 

*  we  have  taken  each  other?' — «  And 
e  your  children,  do  they  come  on  weli?m 
— *  Ah,  that  is  a  pleafure!     The  eldelt 
'  is  but  five;  he  has  more  wit  than  his 

*  father  already.     And  my  two  girls  I 
'  they  are  charming.     It  would  be  a 
'  very  great  pity  if  they  mould   want 

*  huibands!    The  youngeit  boy  fucks 
f  ftill;    but  the  little  rogue  will  be  a 

-  *  iturdy  fellow.     Would   you  believe 

*  it?  he  beats  his  fitters  when  they  go 
4  to   kifs   their  mother.      He  is  afraid 
c  that  they  are  coming  to  take  the  breaiV 

*  from  him.'— 'All  this  is  very  happy?' 
— *  Happy!    I  think  fo.     You  fhouid 

F  f  '  •  lee 
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t  fee  our  joy,  when  I  return  from  work. 
«  You  would  think  they  had  not  feen 
'  me  for  a  year:  I  know  not  which  to 
«  liften  to.  My  wife  hangs  upon  my 

*  neck,  my  daughters  jump  into  my  arms, 

*  my  eldeftioy  leizes  me  by  the  legsj 
«  not  one  of  them  neglects  me  even  to 
«  little  Jackey  himfelf,  who  rolling  on 
«  his  mother's  bed,  ftretches   out   his 
«  little  hands  to  me;  while  I  laugh,  and 

*  cry,  and  kifs  them;  for  all  this  moves 
«  me/-—'  I  believe  it/—*  You  ought  to 
'  feel  it,  for  to  be  fure  you  are  a  father/ 
— *  I  have  not  that  happinefs/ — *  So 

*  much  the  worfe:    there  is  no  other 

*  joy/ — '  And  how  do   you  live?'— 

*  Very  well  j  upon  excellent  bread, good 

*  milk,  and  the  fruits  of  our  orchard. 

*  My  wife,  with  a  little  bacon,  makes  a 

*  fupper  of  cabbage,  of  which  the  king 
'  himfelf  might  eat.  Then  we  have  the 

*  eggs  of  our  fowls  ;   and  on  Sundays 

*  we  regale  ourfelves,  and  drink  a  cup 

*  of  wine/—'  Yes,  but  when  the  year 

*  turns  out  bad?' — *  We  are  prepared 
«  for  it,  and  live  comfortably  on  what 
'  we  have  faved  in  a  good  one/— 't Aye, 

*  but  the  rigour  of  the  weather,  the 
«  cold,    the  rain,   the   heats?1—*  We 
c  are  accuftomed  to  them ;  and  if  you 

*  knew  what  pleafure  we  have  in  com- 

*  ing  in  the  evening  to  breathe  the  frefh 
«  air  after  a  fummer's  day;  or,  in  win- 

*  ter,  to  unnumb  one's  hands  at  a  fire  of 

*  good  brufh- wood,  bet  ween  one's  wife 
«  and  one's  children!  And  then  we  fup 

*  heartily,  and  gotofleep;  and  do  you 

*  think  that  we  ever  beftow  a  thought 
«  upon  the    bad  weather?    Sometimes 

*  my   wife  fays  to  me,    '*  My  good 
*'  man,  do  you  hear  the  wind  and  the 

*  (form?    Ah,  if  you  were  now  in  the 
"  fields!"— "  I  am  not  there,  I  am 
«f  with  thee,"  I  tell  her;  and  in  order 

*  to  afiure  her  of  it,  I  prefs  her  againft 
'  my  bofom.  Ah, Sir!  there  are  a  great 

*  many  of  the  fine  people   who  do  not 
«  live    fo   happy  as    we/ — c  And  the 

*  taxes?'—*  We  pay  them  chearfully: 
«  it  muft  be  fo.     All  the  country  can- 

*  not  be  noble.  The  lord  of  the  manor, 

*  and  the  judge,  cannot  come  to  labour. 

*  They  fupply  our  wants,  we  fupply 

*  theirs;  and  every  ftateof  life,  as  it  is 

*  faid,  has  it's  troubles/ — « Whatequi- 

*  ty?'  faid  the  roifanthrope.     *  There, 

*  now,  in  two  words,  is  the  whole  ceco- 

*  nomy  of  primitive  fociety.  O  Nature! 
'  there  is  nothing  juft  but  thee:  it  is  in 
<  thy  uncultivated  fimplicity  that  we 


find  found  reafan ! — But  in  paying  the 
tribute  fo  well,  do  not  you  give  room 
to  be  charged  more  heavily?' — t  We 
ufed  to  fear  it  formerly;  but,  thank 
God!  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  freed 
us  from  that  uneafinefs.  He  performs 
the  duty  of  our  good  king:  he  im- 
pofes,  he  receives  himfelf,  and  in  cafes 
of  neceffity  he  makes  the  advances. 
He  takes  care  of  us,  as  if  we  were  his 
children/ — c  And  who  is  this  gallant 
man?— <  The  Vifcount  De  Laval. 
He  is  well  enough  known:  the  whole 
country  refpecls  him/ — '  Does  he  re- 
fide  in  his  caftle?' — '  He  pafles  eight 
months  of  the  year  there/ — '  And 
the  reft?'— *  AtTaris,  I  believe/- 
Does he  fee  company  ?' — '  The  townf- 
men  of  Bruyers,  and  fometimes  our 
old  folks,  who  go  to  eat  his  foup,  and 
to  chatter  with  him/ — *  And  does  he 
bring  any-bodyfrom  Paris?' — *  No- 
body but  his  daughter/ — '  He  is  very 
much  in  the  right! — And  how  does 
he  employ  himfelf?" — '  In  judging 
us,  reconciling  us,  marrying  our  chil- 
dren, maintaining  peace  in  our  fami- 
lies, and  afllfting  them  when  the  fea- 
fons  are  bad/ — '  I  will  go,'  faid  Al- 
ceftes,  *  to  fee  his  village:  it  muft  be 

*  moving/ 

He  was  furprized  to  find  the  roads, 
even  the    crofs-roads,    bordered    with 
hedges,  and  kept  with  care;  but  hav- 
ing met  people  bufied  in  keeping  them 
even;    '  Ah,'  faid  he,  '  there  are  the 
ftatute-labourers/ — « Statute-  labour- 
ers!' replied  an  old  man,  who  pre- 
ided  over  thefe  works ;  '  we  know  none 
fuch  here;  thefe  people  are  paid;  no- 
body is  conitrained.     Only,   if  there 
come  to  the  village  a   vagabond,    an 
idle  fellow,  I  am  fent  to  him;  and  if 
he  wants  bread,  he  earns  it,  or  he 
goes    to   feek  it  elfewhere/ — '  And 
who  has  eitablimed   this  happy  poli- 
cy?'— «  Our  good  lord,  the  father  to 
us  all/ — '  And  the  funds  for  this  ex- 
pence,   who  provides  them  ?'— *  The 
^community;  and  asmeimpofes  them 
herfelf,  it  comes  not  to  pafs,  as  isr 
feen  eliewbere,  that   the  rich  are  ex- 
empted at  the  charge  of  the  poor/ 
Alcefteg  redoubled  his  efteem  for  the 
wife  and  beneficent  man  who  governed: 
this  little  people.  'How  powerful  would 

*  a  king  be,'  faid  he,  *  and  a  itate  how 
'  happy,  if  all  the  great  proprietors  of 

*  lands  would  follow  th'eexampleof  thij 
«  nobleman!   JSut  Paris  abforbs  both 

«  the 
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'  the  wealth  and  the  men:  it  ftrips,  it 

*  carries  away  every  thing.' 

The  firft  glance  of  the  village  pre- 
fented  him  with  the  image  of  eafe  and 
health.  He  enters  into  a  plain  and 
large  building,  which  was  to  appear- 
ance a  public  edifice,  and  there  he  finds 
a  multitude  of  children,  women,  and 
old  men,  employed  in  ufeful  labours. 
Idlenefs  was  not  permitted,  excepting 
to  the  laft  weaknefs.  Infancy,  almoft 
at  it's  iffuing  from  the  cradle,  acquired 
the  habit  and  reliih  of  labour}  and  old 
age,  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  ftill  ex- 
ercifedit's  trembling  hands.  The  fea- 
fon  in  which  the  earth  refts,  affembled 
to  the  workhoufe  the  vigorous  men; 
and  then  the  muttle,  the  law,  and  the 
hatchet,  gave  a  new  value  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Nature.  *  I  am  not  furpriz- 
'  ed,'  faid  Alceftes,  '  that  thefe  people 
'  mould  be  exempt  from  vice  and  wanr. 

*  They   are  laborious  and  perpetually 

*  employed.'      He   enquired  how   the 
workhoufe  had  been  ellablifhed.    «  Our 
'  good   lord,'  faid   they  to  him,  '  ad- 
'  vanced  the  money.  It  was  but  a  fmall 
«  matter  at  firft;  and  all  was  done  at 
'  his  rifle,  at  his  expence,  and  his  pro- 

*  fitj  but  after  being  well  allured   that 
'  it  was  advantageous,   he  gave  up  the 

*  undertaking  to   us:  he  interferes  no 

*  longer,   except  in  protecting  itj  and 
'  every  year  he  gives  to  the  village  the 
c  tools  of  fome  one  of  our  arts:  it  is  the 
'  prefent  he  makes  at  the  firft  wedding 
'    that  is  celebrated  in  the  year.' — '  I 
'  muft  fee   this    man,'   faid  Alceftes: 
'  his  character  pleafes  me.' 

He  advances  into  the  village,  and  he 
obferves  a  houfe  into  which  the  people 
are  going  and  coming  with  uneafmefs. 
He  demands  the  caufe  of  thefe  move- 
ments} they  tell  him  that  the  head  of 
the  family  is  at  the  point  of  death.  He 
enters,  and  fees  an  old  man,  who  with 
an  expiring,  but  ferene  eye,  i'eems  to 
bid  adieu  to  his  children,  who  melt  into 
tears  around  him.  He  diftinguimes, 
in  the  midft  of  the  crowd,  a  perfon  mov- 
ed, but  lefs  afflicted,  who  encourages 
and  confoles  them.  By  his  plain  and 
grave  drefs,  he  takes  him  for  the  phy- 
fician  of  the  village.  *  Sir,'  faid  he  to 
him,  *  be  not  furprized  at  feeing  here  a 

*  ftranger.     It  is  not  an  idle  curiolity 

*  that  brings  me  hither.     Thefe  good 

*  people    may  have  need  of  afliftance 
'  at   fo  melancholy  a  juncture;  and  I 
'  come—,'     «  Sir,'  laid  the  yifcount  to 


him,  '  my  peafants  thank  you:  I  hope, 

*  as  long  as  I  live,  they  will  have  need 
'  of  nobody;  and  if  money  could  pro- 

*  long  the  days  of  a  good   man,  this 
'  worthy  father  of  a  family  mould  be 

*  reftored  to  his  children.' — « Ah,  Sir,* 
faid  Alceftes,  on  difcovering  Monfieur 
De  Laval  by  this  talk,  'pardon  anun- 
'  eafiuefs  which  I  ought  not  to   have 

*  had.' — c  I  am  not  offended,'  replied 
M.  De  Laval,  '  that  a  good  deed  fhould 
'   be  dii'puted  with  me;  but  may  I  know 

*  who  you  are,  and  what  brings  you. 
'  here?'     At  the  name  of  Alceftes,  he 
recollected  that  cenfor  of  human  nature, 
whofe  rigour  was  fo  well  known;  but, 
without  being  intimidated,  '  Sir,'  faid 
he,   '  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  in  my 
'  neighbourhood,  and  if  I  can  be  of 

*  fcrvice  to  you  in  any  thing,  I  beg  you 

*  to  command  me.' 

Alceftes  went  to  vifit  M.  De  Laval, 
and  was  received  by  him  with  that  plain 
and  ferious  gentility  which  proclaims 
neither  the  want,  nor  the  defire  of  be- 
ing connected.  *  There,  now/  faid  he, 

*  is  a  man  of  fome  referve.     I  like  him 
'  the  better  for  it.'     He  felicitated  M. 
De  Laval  on   the  pleafures  of  his  foli- 
tude.     *  You  come  to  live  here,'  faid 
he,  '  far  from  mankind,  and  you  are 

very,  much  in  the  right  to  fly  from 
them!' — <  I,  Sir!  I  do  not  fly  from 
mankind.  I  have  neither  the  weak- 
nefs to  fear  them,  the  pride  to  de- 
fpife  them,  nor  the  misfortune  to  hate 
them.' — This  anfwer  caaie  fo  home, 
that  Alceftes  was  difconcertc  J  at  it.  But 
he  would  fupport  what  he  let  out  with, 
and  he  began  the  fatire  of  the  world. 
I  have  lived  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
others,'  faid  M.  De  Laval,  «  and  I 
have  not  found  it  Jo  wicked.  There 
are  vices  and  virtues  in  it,  good  and 
evil,  I  confefs;  but  nature  is  fo  com* 
pounded,  we  muft  know  how  to  ac- 
commodate ourfelves  to  it.'—'  Aye, 
but,'  faid  Alceftes,  «  in  that  com- 
pound, the  good  is  ic  very  fmall,  and 
the  evil  fo  predominant,  that  the  lat- 
ter choaks  up  the  former.' — *  Ah, 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  vifcount,  *  if  we  were 
as  ftrongly  fired  with  the  good  as  with 
the  evil,  if  we  ufed  the  fame  warmth 
in  publiming  it,  and   good  examples 
were  ported  up  as  bad  ones  are,  can, 
you  doubt  but  that  the  good   ones 
would  carry  it  on  the  balance?     But 
gratitude   fpeaks  fo  low,  and  com- 
plaint declaims  fo  loud,  ihftt  we  only 

F  f  a,  «  hear 
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*  hear  the  latter.     Efteem  and  friend- 

*  Ihip  are  commonly  moderate  in  iheir 

*  commendations:  they  imitate  the  mo- 

*  deity  of  the  virtuous  in  praifing  them; 
'  whereas  refenttner.t   and   injury   ex- 
'  aggerate  every  thing  to  excefs.    Thus 

*  we   fee  not  the  good,  but  through  a 
'  medium  which  ItfTens  it,  and  we  view 
'  the  evil  through  a  vapour  which  mag- 
4  nifics  it.' 

*  Sir,'  faid  Alceftes  to  the  vifcount, 
'  you  make  me  wifh  to  think,  like  you; 
4  and  though  I  might  have  on  my  fide 
4  the  melancholy  truth,  your  miftake 

*  would  be  preferable.' — '  Why,  yes, 

*  without    doubt:  fretfulnefs  is  of  no 
'  fervice.  A  fine  part  fora  man  to  play 
4  to  be  out  of  humour  like  a  child,  and 

*  get  into  a  corner  to  pout  at  all   the 
4  world!    and  why?     For  the  bicker- 
'  ings  of  the  circle  in  which  we    livej 

*  as  if  all  nature  were  an  accomplice 

*  and    refponfible   for  the    injuries  at 

*  which  we  are  hurt!' — 'You  are  right,* 
faid  Alceltes,   '  it  would  be  unjuft  to 

*  render  man  a  folitary  animalj  but  how 

*  many  griefs  have  we  not  to  reproach 

*  them  with  in  common?  Believe  me, 

*  Sir,    my  prejudice  has  ferious    and 

*  weighty  motives.     You  will  do  me 
4  juftice,   when  you  know  me.     Per- 

*  mit  me  to  fee  you  often.'—'  Often; 
4  that  is  difficult,'  faid    the  vifcount: 
'  my  time  is  very  much  taken  upj  and 
4  my  daughter  and  I  have  our  ftudies, 

*  which  leave  us  little  leif  ure;  but  fome- 
4  times,  if  you  pleafe,   we  will  enjoy 

*  our  neighbourhood,  at  our  eafe,   and 
4  without  laying  any  conftraint  on  each 
4  other;  for  the  privilege  of  the  coun- 
4  try  is  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  be 

alone  when  we  have  a  mind.' 
'  This    man  is  rare  in    his  fpecies,' 
faid  Alceftes  on  going  away.     '  And 
his  daughter,  who  liitened  to  us  with 
the  air  of  fo  tender  a  veneration   for 
her  father:    this   daughter,  brought 
up  under  his  eyes,  accuftomed  to  a 
plain  life,  pure  manners,  and  plea- 
lures   that  are  innocent,  will  be   an 
claimable  woman,  or  I  am  very  much, 
miltaken — at  lealt,1  reftimed  he,  *  un- 
lefs  they  lead  her  aftray  in  that  Paris, 
where  every  thing  is  ruined.' 
If  we  were  to  reprefent   to  ourfelves 
delicacy  and  fentimenf  perfonified,   we 
fhould  have  the  idea  cfUrfula's  beauty. 
(It  was  thus  that  Mademoifelle  De  La- 
val was  called.)  Her  figure  was  fuch 
as  itn;igination  give§  to  the  youngeii  of 


the  Graces.  She  was  eighteen  years 
compleat  j  and  by  the  frefhnefs  and 
regularity  of  her  charms,  one  might  fee 
that  Nature  had  juft  put  the  laft  hand  to 
her.  When  unmoved,  the  lilies  of  her 
complexion  prevailed  over  the  roles; 
but  on  the  flighted  emotion  of  her  foul, 
the  rofes  effaced  the  lilies.  It  was  little 
to  have  the  colouring  of  flowers;  her 
Ikin  had  alfo  that  finenefs,  and  that 
down  fo  foft,  fo  velvet-like,  which  no- 
thing has  yet  tarnifhed.  But  it  was  in 
the  featuresofUrfula's  countenance  that 
a  thoufand  charms,  varied  perpetually, 
difplayed  themfelves  fuccefTively.  In 
her  eyes,  fometimes  a  modeft  languor,  a 
timid  fenfibility,  feemed  toifTuefromher 
foul,  and  to  exprefs  itfelf  by  her  looks$ 
fometimes  a  noble  feverity,  and  com- 
manding with  fweetnefs,  moderated  the 
touching  luftre  of  it;  and  we  faw  there 
reigning,  by  turns,  fevere  decency,fear- 
ful  modefty,  and  lively  and  tender  vo- 
luptuoufnefs.  Her  voice  and  mouth 
were  of  that  kind  which  embellifh  every 
thing;  her  lips  could  not  move  without 
difcovering  new  attractions;  and  when 
fhe  condeiccnded  to  fmile,  her  very 
filence  was  ingenuous.  Nothing  more 
fimple  than  her  attire,  and  nothing  more 
elegant.  In  fhe  country,  fhe  let  grow 
her  hair  which  was  of  a  pale  white,  of 
the  fofteft  tint;  and  ringlets,  which  art 
could  not  hold  captive,  floated  around 
hxr  ivory  neck,  and  waved  down  upon 
her  beautiful  bofom.  The  mifanthrope 
had  found  in  her  thegenteeleft  air,  and 
the  molt  decent  converfation.  *  It  would 
be  a  pity,'  faid  he,  *  that  fhe  fhould 
fall  into  bad  hands:  fhe  might  make 
an  accomplifhed  woman.  Indeed,  the 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  con- 
gratulate myfelf  in  having  her  father 
for  a  neighbour;  he  is  an  upright  man, 
a  gallant  man:  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  has  a  very  right  way  of  thinking, 
but  he  has  an  excellent  heart.' 
Some  days  after,  M.  De  Laval  in 
walking  out  returned  his  vifit;  and  Al- 
ceftes talked  to  him  of  the  pleafure 
which  he  muft  have  in  making  people 
happy.  '  It  is  a  fine  example,'  added 
he,  '  and  to  the  fhame  of  mankind  a 

*  pretty   rare  one!    How  many  folks, 
'  richer  and  more  powerful  than  you, 
<  are  only  a  burden  to  the  people!'—'  I 
'  neither  excufe  them,  nor  blame  them,' 
replied  M.  De  Laval.      *  To  do  good, 
'  there  muft  be  the  power;  and  when 

*  we  can,  we  ought  to  know  how  to 

<  feize 
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*  fei?e  it.      But  think  not  that  it  Is  fo 

*  eafy  to  effeft  it.     It  is  not  i'ufficient 

*  to  be  dexterous  enough}  we  mult  be 

*  alfo  happy  enough;  we  nuift    know 

*  how  to   treat    juft,    fenfible,    docile 
<  minds;  and  frequently  a  great  deal  of 

*  addrefs  and  patience  is  neceflary   to 
4  lead  on  a  people,   naturally  diffident 
4  and  fearful,  to  v. hat  is  advantageous 
4  to  them/—'  Truly,'  faid  Alceftes, '  it 
4  is  the  excufe   which  they  make;   but 
4  do  you  think  it  a  very  folid  one?  And 

*  the  obftacles  which  you   have  over- 
4  come,cannot  they  alfo  conquer  them?' 
— c  I  have  been,'  faid  M.  De  Laval, 

*  folicited  by  opportunity,  and  fecond- 
'  ed  by  circumitances.     This  people, 

*  newly  conquered,  thought  themfelves 

*  undone  without  refource,  andthemo- 

*  ment  that  I   held  open   my  arms  to 
«  them,  their  defpair  made  them  rufh 

*  into  them.     At  the  mercy  of  an  arbi- 

*  trary  import,   they  had    conceived  fo 

*  much  terror,  that  they  chofe  rather  to 
4  endure  their  vexations  than  to  (hew  a 
'  little  eafe.The  expences  of  the  levy  ag- 

*  gravated  the  impoft:  thefe  good  peo- 
'  pie  were  over-rated;  and  poverty  was 
4  the  afylum    into  which  difcourage- 
4  ment  had  thrown  them.     On  my  ar- 

*  rival  here  I  found  eltablifhed  this  di- 
4  ftrefling  and  deftruftive  maxim  to  the 
'  country:    The  more  fwe  labour,   the 
4  more  ive  Jhall  he  trampled  upon.  The 
4  men  durtt  not  be  laborious,  the  wo- 
'  men  trembled  at   becoming  fruitful. 
4  I  went  back  to  the  fource  of  the  evil ; 

*  laddrefled  myfelf  to  the  man  appoint- 

*  ed  to  colle£l  the  tribute. — "  Sir,"  faid 

*  I  to  him,  "  my  vaflals  groan  under  the 
"  burdens  of  constraint:  I  would  with. 
tf  to  hear  no  more  of  it.     Let  us  fee 
"  what  they  owe  yet  of  the  year's  im- 
"  polt;  I  am  come  to  acquit  them."— • 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  receiver  tome,  "  that 
"  cannot  be." — "Why  fo?"  faid  I.  "  It 
41  is  not  the  rule."— "Howlnotthe  rule 
•'  to  pay  the  king  the  tribute  which  he 
4<  demands?  to  pay  it  him  with  the  leali 
44  expencepoffible,and  with  the  leaftde- 
44  lay?" — "  Yes,"  faid  he,  "that  is  the 
44  king's  intereft,  but  not  mine.  What 
"  would  become  of  me,  if  it  were  to  be 
4<  prr.d  clown  ?  The  expences  are  the  per- 
"  quifites  of  my  office."- — To  fo  good 
4  a  reafon    I  had  no  reply;  and  with- 

*  out  infifting  farther,  went  to  fee  the 

*  intendant.— -"  I  beg  two  favours  of 
4<  you,"  laid  I  to  him:  '*  one,  that  I 
1*  a^ay  be  periniued,  every  year,  to  pny 
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the  tribute  for  my  vaflalsjthe  other, 
that  their  diftrict  may  experirnct  on- 
ly the  variations  of  the  publick  tax.'* 
I  obtained  what  I  aflced. 
*'  Friends,"1'  faid  I  to  my  peafants, 
whom  I  aflembled  at  my  arrival,  "  I 
now  give  you  notice,  that  it  is  in  my 
hands  you  are  to  depofit  for  the  fu- 
ture the  juft  tribute  which  you  owe 
to  the  king.  No  mere  vexations,  no 
more  expence.  Every  Sunday,  at 
the  parim-bank,  your  wives  (hall 
bring  their  favings,  and  you  wili  be 
infeniibly cleared.  Labour,  cultivate 
your  etfates,  in  create  their  value  to  a 
hundred  fold;  may  the  ground  en- 
rich you;  you  (hall  not  be  charged 
the  more  for  it:  I,  your  father,  \vill 
be  anfwerable  to  you  for  it.  Thofe 
who  mail  be  deficient,  I  will  afTirtj 
and  a  few  dajs  of  the  dead  feafon  of 
the  year,  employed  on  my  works, 
will  re-imburk  me  what  I  advance/* 

*  This  plan  was  approved,  and  we 
have  followed  it.     Our  farmers  wives 
never  fail  tobring  me  their  little  offer- 
ing.    On    receiving   it,  I    encourage 
them;  I  tell  them  of  our  good  kingj 
they  go  away  with  tears  in  their  eyes: 
thus  I  make  an  aft  of  love,   of  what 
they  looked  upon,  before  my  time,  as 
an  aft  of  fervitude. 

*  The  ftatute-works  had  their  turn, 
and  the  intendant,  who  detefted  them, 
but  knew  not   how  to  remedy  them, 
was  enchanted  at  the  method  which  I 
had  taken  to  exempt  my  village  frorri 
them. 

*  Laftly,   as  there  was  here  a  great 
deal  of  fuperfluous  time,  and  ufelefs 
hands,  I  eftablifhed  the  workhoufe, 
which  you  may  have  feen.     It  is  the 
property  of  the  community;  they  ad- 
mintfter  it  under  their  own  eyes:  every 
one  works  there;    but  that  labour  is 
not  diffidently  paid  to  divert   them 
from  working  in  the^fields.  The  huf- 
bandman  employs  in  it  only  the  time 
which  would  otherwife  belorr.     The 
profit  which  they  draw  from  it,  forms 
a  fund  which  is  employed   in  contri- 
buting to  the   militia,  and  to  the  ex- 
pences of  publick  works.  But  an  ad- 
vantage, more  precious  itill,  from  this 
eftablifhment,  is  to  have  in  created  the 
human   race.     When    children  are  a 
charge,  we  get  no  more  than  we  are 
able  to  maintain;   but  from  the  mo- 
memthat,at  their  irTue  from  the  cradle, 
they  are  able  to  provide  for  their  own 

<  iubfiltence, 
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fobfiftence,  Nature  delivers  herfelf  up 
to  her  attraction,  without  referve  or 
uneafinefs.  We  feek  the  means  of 
population:  there  is  but  one;  the  fub- 
fifttnce,  the  employment  of  mankind. 
As  they  are  born  only  to  live,  we  muft 
infure  them  a  livelihood  at  their  birth.* 
'  Nothing  wifer  than  your  principles, 
nothing  more  virtuous  than  your 
cares  jbut  confefs,*  replied  the  mifan- 
hrope,  f  that  this  good,  important  as 
it  is,  is  not  ib  difficult  as  to  difcou- 
rage  thofe  who  love  it;  and  that  if 
there  were  men  like  you — '  *  Say, 
rather,  if  they  were  fo  fituated.  I 
have  had  circumftancesin  my  favour, 
and  every  thing  depends  upon  that. 
We  fee  what  is  right;  we  love  it;  we 
wifh  to  eflfeft  it;  but  obftacles  arife 
on  every  ftep  we  take.  There  needs 
but  one  to  prevent  it;  and  inftead  of 
one,  there  arife  a  thoufand.  I  was 
here  very  much  at  my  eafe:  not  a  man 
of  credit  had  an  intereft  in  the  evil 
which  I  meant  to  deftroy;  and  how 
little  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
prevent  my  being  able  to  remedy  it? 
Suppofe,  inftead  of  a  traceable  in- 
tendant,  I  had  been  under  the  necef- 
iity  of  feeing,  perfuading,  prevailing 
on  an  abfolute  man,  jealous  of  his 
power,  entirely  led  by  his  own  opi- 
nions, orfwayed  by  the  counfels  of 
his  fubaltern  officers.  Nothing  of  all 
this  fcheme  could  have  taken  place : 
they  would  have  told  me  not  to  bufy 
myfelf,  but  to  let  things  of  this  kind 
alone;  Thus  it  is  that  good-will  re- 
mains often  ufelefs  on  the  part  of  the 
rich.  I  know  that  you  do  not  fufpecl 
it;  but  there  is  in  your  prejudices 
more  caprice  than  you  imagine.' 
Alceftes,  touched  to  the  quick  by  this 
reproach,  from  a  man  whole  efteem  was 
to  him  of  To  great  value,  endeavQured  to 

{"uftify  himfelf.  He  told  him  of  the 
aw-fuit  he  had  loft,  of  the  coquette 
who  had  deceived  him,  and  of  all  his 
fubje&s  of  complaint  againlt  human 
nature. 

'  Truly,'  faid  the  vifcount  to  him, 
this  was  a  mighty  matter  to  make  one 
uneafy!  You  go  to  chufe  among  a 
thousand  women  a  giddy  creature,who 
amufes  herfelf,  and  makes  a  fool  of 
you,  as  it  were  with  reafon;  you  take 
moft  ferioufly,  that  love  of  which  ihe 
makes  a  mere  diverfion:  who  is  to 
blame?  But  granting  her  wrong,  are 
all  women  like  her?  What!  t?ecau(e 


there  are  knaves  among  the  men,  are 
you  and  I  the  lefs  honeft  on  that  ac- 
count? In  the  individual,  who  hurts 
you,  you  hate  the  fpecies!  There  is 
caprice,  neighbour;  there  is  caprice  in 
this,  you  muft  agree. 
'  You  have  loit  a  caufe  which  you 
thought  juft;  butdoes  not  a  fuitor,who 
is  a  perfon  of  integrity,  always  think 
that  he  has  a  good  caufe  ?  Are  you 
alone  more  difinterefted,  more  infal- 
lible, than  your  judges?  And  if  they 
have  wanted  lights,  are  they  criminal 
for  that?  I,  Sir,  when  I  fee  men 
devote  themielves  to  a  ftate  of  life 
which  has  many  troubles  in  it,  and 
very  few  pleafures,  which  impoies  on 
their  manners  all  the  conftraint  of  the 
moft  fevere  decorum,  which  requires 
an  unremitted  application,  a  fteady  re- 
collection, a  labour  without  any  fala- 
ry,  where  virtue  herfelf  is  almoft  with- 
out luftre;  when  I  fee  them  environed 
with  the  luxury  and  pleafures  of  an. 
opulent  city,  live  retired,  folitary,  in 
the  frugality,  fimplicity,  and  mo- 
defty  of  the  firft  ages;  I  confider,  as 
a  facrilege,  the  reproach  of  their  equi- 
ty. Now,  fuch  is  the  life  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  judges  whom  you 
accufe  upon  fuch  flight  foundations. 
It  is  not  fome  giddy  perfons,  whom 
you  fee  fluttering  in  the  world,  that 
hold  the  balance  of  the  laws.  Till 
fuch  time  as  they  become  more  pru- 
dent, they  have  at  leaft  the  modefty 
to  be  filent  before  confummate  judges. 
The  latter  are  fometimes  miftaken, 
without  doubt,  becaufe  they  are  not 
angels;  but  they  are  lefs  of  men  than 
you  and  I;  and  I  will  never  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  a  venerable  old  man,  who 
at  the  break  of  day  drags  himfelf  to 
the  hall  with  a  tottering  pace,  goet 
there  to  commit  injuftice. 
1  With  regard  to  the  court,  there  are 
fo  many  interefts  in  it,  fo  compli- 
cated, and  fo  powerful,  which  thwart 
and  oppofe  each  other,  that  it  is  na- 
tural that  men  fhould  there  be  more 
delivered  up  to  their  paffions,  and 
more  wicked  than  elfewhere.  But 
neither  you  nor  I  have  pafled  through 
thefe  great  trials  of  ambition  and  en- 
vy ;  and  it  has  depended,  perhaps, 
on  but  a  trifle,  that  we  have  not  been, 
as  well  as  others,  falfe  friends  and 
bafe  flatterers.  Believe  me,  Sir,  few 
people  have  a  right  to  fettle  the  police 
of  the  world.' 
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«  All  honed  people  have  that  right/ 
faid  Alceftes, '  and  if  they  would  league 

•  thcmfelves  together,  the  wicked  would 
<  not  have  ib  much  audacioufnefs  and 
«  credit  in  the  world.' — *  When  that 

•  league  is  formed/  faid  M.  De  Laval, 
going  away,  *  we  will  both  enrol  our- 
'  felves  in  it.     Till  then,  neighbour,  I 
'  advife  you  to  do,  without  noife,  in 

•  your  little  corner,  the  utmott  good 
«  you  can,  by  taking  for  a  rule  the  love 
«  of  mankind,  and  in   referving  your 
«  hatred  for  a  few  fad  exceptions.' 

'  It  is  a  very  great  pity,'  faid  Al- 
ceftes, when  M.  De  Laval  was  gone, 
«  that  goodnefs  mould  be  always  ac- 
'  companied with weaknefs,while wick- 
'  ednefs  has  fo  much  ftrength  and  vi- 
'  gourl'— *  It  is  a  very  great  pity,' 
faid  M.  De  Laval,  '  that  this  honeit 

*  man  has  taken  a  bias,  which  renders 
'  him  ufelefs  tohimfelf  and  othersl  He 

*  has  uprightnefs,  he  loves  virtuej  but 

*  virtue  is  but  a  chimera  without  the 

*  love  of  human  nature.'     Thus  both, 
judging  each  other,  were  difpleafed  with 
one  another. 

An  incident,  pretty  fingular,  render- 
ed Alceftes  ftill  lefs  at  his  eafe  with  M. 
De  Laval.  The  Baron  of  Blonzac,  a 
right  Gafcon,  a  man  of  honcur,  but 
haughty,  and  a  mifanthrope  in  his  man- 
ner, had  married  the  Canonefs  of  Re- 
miremont,  a  relation  of  the  vifcount. 
His  garrifon  was  in  Lorraine.  He  came 
to  fee  M.  De  Lava!  j  and  whether  it  was 
to  amufe  himfelf,  or  to  correcl  two  mi- 
fanthropes  by  means  of  each  other,  M. 
DeLaval  wanted  to  fet  them  by  the  ears. 
He  lent  to  invite  Alceftes  to  dinner. 

Among  men,  table-talk  turns  pretty 
often  upon  politicks  j  and  the  Gafcon, 
from  the  moment  they  had  dined,  began 
laying  on,  and  drinking  at  a  great  rate. 
'  I  make  no  point  of  concealing  it,'  faid 
he,  *  I  have  taken  an  averfion  to  the 
world.  I  would  be  two  thoufand 
leagues  out  of  my  own  country,  and 
two  thoufand  years  removed  from  my 
own  age.  It  is  the  country  of  whores 
and  knaves;  it  is  the  age  of  favour- 
ites j  intrigue  and  favour  have  done 
their  parts,  and  have  forgot  nothing 
but  merit.  He  that  pays  his  court 
obtains  every  thing,  and  he  that  does 
his  duty  has  nothing.  Myfelf,  for 
example,  who  have  never  known  but 
to  march  where  honour  calls,  and  to 
fight  as  becomes  a  foldier,  I  am 
known  by  the  enemy  j  but  may  the 


devil  take  me  if  either  the  mimftry, 
or  the  court,  know  that  I  exift!  If 
they  were  to  hear  any  mention  of  me, 
they  would  take  me  for  one  of  my 
grandfathersj  and  if  they  fhould  be 
told  that  a  cannon-ball  had  taken  off 
my  head,  I  will  lay  a  wager  they 
would  aflc,  if  there  were  any  more 
Blonzacs.' — '  Why  do  you  not  (hew 
yourfelfr'  faid  M.  De  Laval  to  him. 
There  is  no  neceflity  to  let  one's  felf 
be  forgot.' — 'Why,  my  lord,  I  (hew 
mylelf  in  the  day  of  battle.  Is  it  at 
Paris  that  the  colours  are  flying?' 
In  the  midft  of  this  talk,  letters  were 
brought  M.  De  Laval  from  Paris.  He 
afks  leave  to  read  them,  *  In  order  to 

*  know,'  faid  he,  '  if  there  be  any  thing 

*  new:'  and  one  of  his  letters  informs 
him,  that  the  command  of  the  citadel, 
which  he  folicited  for  M.  De  Blonzac, 
without  his  knowledge,  had  juft  been 
granted  him.     '  Hold,'  faid  he  to  him, 

*  there  now  is  one  who  regards  you.* 
Blonzac  read,  leaped  with  joy,  and  ran 
to  embrace  the  vifcount}   but  after  the 
fally  he  had  made,  he  durft  not  men- 
tion what  had  happened  to  him.     Al- 
ceftes, believing  he  had  found  in  him  a 
fecond,    did    not    fail  in  urging  him. 

There,'  faid  he,  '  there,  now,  is  an 
example  of   thofe    acls  of  injuftice 
which  fhock  me:  a  man  of  birth,  a 
good  foldier,  after  having  ferved  the 
ftate,  remains  forgotten,  unrewarded  j 
and  let  them  tell  me,    now,   that  ali 
goes  well.' — {  Why,' replied  Blonzac, 
we  muft  be  juft:  every  thing  goes 
not  fo  ill  as  is  faid.     Rewards  are  to 
be  waited  for  a  little;  but  they  come 
in  time.     It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
miniftry,if  more  fervices  are  perform- 
ed than  there  are  rewards  to  be  be- 
dewed; and,  in  fa6r,  they  do  what 
they  can.'     Alceftes  was  a  little  fur^ 
prized  at  this  change  of  language,  and 
the  apologetical  tone  which  Blonzac  af- 
fumed  during  the  reft  of  the  entertain- 
ment.   «  Come,'  faid  the  vifcount,  *  in 
'  order  to  reconcile  you,  let  us  drink 

*  the  commandant's  health:'    and   he 
publifhed  what  he  had  juft  learned.    *  I 
'  afk  the  gentleman's  pardon,'  faid  Al- 
ceftes, *'  for  having  dwelt  on  his  com- 
«  plaints:  I  did  not  know  the  reafons 
'  which  he  had  to  retracT:  them.' — *  I!* 
faid  Blonzac,  '  Ihavenoammofityj  and 

*  I  come  to  like  a  child.'—'  You  fee/ 
refumed  M.  De  Lava),  *  that  a  mifan- 
«  thrope  is  to  be  brought  back  to  r*a- 

«  ion/ 
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«  fon.» — <  Yes,' replied  Alceftes,  «\vhen 

*  he  regulates  his  lentiments  on  his  own 

*  pcrfonal  intereft.' — '  Ah,    Sir!"   faid 
Blonzac,  l  do  you  know  any  one  who 
4  is  warm  for  what  touches  him  neither 

*  nearly  nor  at  a  diftance?' — {  Every 

*  thing  that  concerns  humanity,'    re- 
plied Alceftes,    <  touches  a  good   man 

*  nearlyj  and  doubt  not  but  there  are 
c  friends  enough  of  the  order,   to  hate 
«  the  evil  as  evil,   without  any  refpect 

*  to  themfelves.'— *  I  will  believe  it,* 
replied  the  Gafcon,    '  when  I  fee  any 
«  one  uneafy  at  what  pafles   in  China; 

*  but  as  long  as  people  are  afflicted  only 

*  at  the  hurt  which  they  feel  themfelvcs, 

*  or  which  they  may  feel,  I  (hall  be- 
«  Jieve  that  they  think  only  of  them- 

*  felves,  while  they  have  the  air  of  being 

*  taken  up  with  the  thought  of  others. 

*  As  for  me,  I  am  fincere-..  I  never  gave 

*  myfelf  up  as  an  advocate  for  the  dif- 
'  contented.     Let  every  one  plead  his 

*  own  cauie.  I  complained  while  I  had 

*  reafon    to  complain;    I   now    make 

*  my  peace  with  the  world,  as  foon  as 

*  I  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  it.* 
As  much  as  the  icene  with  Blonzac 

difturht'd  Alceftes,  ib  much  did  it  re- 
joice M.  De  Laval  and  his  daughter. 

*  There,*    faid  they,  '  has  our  mifan- 

*  thrope  received  a  good  leiTon.' 
Whether  it  was  fliame  or  policy,  he 

•was  fome  days  without  feeing  them. 
He  came  again,  however,  one  afternoon. 
The  vifcount  was  gone  to  the  village: 
Mademoifelle  De  Laval  received  him  j 
and  on  feeing  himlelf  alone  with  her,  a 
tranfport  feized  him,  which  he  had  fome 
difficulty  to  conceal. 

«  We  have  not  had  the  honour  of  fee- 
ing you,'  faid  Hie  to  him,  *  finceM. 
De  Blonzac's  vifit;  what  fay  you  to 
that  gentleman?' — «  Why,  he  is  a 
man  like  the  reft.' — *  Not  fo  much 
like  the  reft:  he  fpeaks  with  an  open 
heart;  he  fays  what  others  conceal; 
and  that  franknefs  makes  him,  in  my 
opinion,  a  pretty  fmgular  character.' 
— *  Yes,  Mademoiftlle,  franknefs  is 
rare;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  that 
at  your  age  you  are  convinced  of  it. 
You  will  often  haveoccafion  to  recol- 
lect it,  I  promife  you.  Ah,  in  what  a 
world  you  are  going  to  fall!  My  lord 
excufes  it  in  the  beft  manner  he  is 
able;  his  own  beautiful  foul  does  the 
reft  of  mankind  the  honour  to  judge 
of  them  according  to  itfelf;  but  if 
yoij  knew  how  dangerous  and  hateful 


the  greater  part  are!*—'  You,  for 
example,*  faid  Urfula,  fmiling,  *  you 
have  very  great  reafon  to  complain  of 
it,  is  it  not  true?' — «  Spare  me,  I 
pray  you,  and  attribute  not  to  me  the 
personalities  of  M.  De  Blonzac.  I 
think  as  he  does  in  certain  refpefts; 
but  our  motives  are  not  the  fame.'— 
I  believe  it;  but  explain  to  me  what  I 
am  not  able  to  conceive.  Vice  and 
virtue,  I  have  been  told,  are  nothing 
more  than  relative  terms.  The  cme  is 
vice,  becaufe  it  hurts  mankind;  the 
other  virtue,  on  account  of  the  good 
which  it  occafions.'— '  Exactly  fo.'— ~ 
To  hate  vice,  to  love  virtue,  is  there- 
fore only  to  intereft  ourfelves  in  the 
welfare  of  mankind;  and  in  order  to 
intereft  ourfelves  we  muft  love  them. 
For  how  can  you  at  once  intereft  your- 
felf,  and  hate  them?' — *  I  intereft 
myfelf  in  the  welfare  of  the  good  whom 
I  love,  and  I  deteft  the  wicked  who 
hurt  them ;  but  the  good  are  fo  very 
few  in  number,  and  the  world  is  fo 
full  of  bad  people.' — '  See  there,  now. 
Your  hatred  at  leaft  extends  not  to 
all  mankind.  But  do  you  think  that 
thofe  whom  you  love  are  every  where 
fo  few  in  number?  Let  us  make  a 
voyage  together  in  idea.  Do  you  agree 
to  it?' — «  With  all  my  heart.' — 'Firft, 
in  the  country,  are  you  not  perfuaded 
that  there  are  morals;  and  if  not  vir- 
tues, at  leaft  fimplicity,  goodnefs,  in- 
nocenct?' — '  There  is  alib  commonly 
diftruit  and  craft/ — '  Alas!  I  can 
eafily  conceive  what  my  fatherhas  faid 
more  than  once:  craft  and  diftruft  are 
the  confequence  of  weaknefs.  We 
find  them  in  the  villagers,  as  in  wo- 
men and  children.  They  have  every- 
thing to  fear;  they  efcape,  they  de- 
fend themfelves  as  well  as  they  can; 
and  we  obferve  the  fame  inftinft  in 
moft  animals.' — 'Yes,'  faid  Alceftes, 
and  that  very  circumftance  forms  the 
fatyv  of  the  cruel  and  rapacious  ani- 
mals which  they  have  to  guard  againft.* 
--*  I  underftand  you;  but  we  aie  now 
fpeaking  only  of  the  country  people, 
and  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  they 
are  more  worthy  of  pity  than  of  ha- 
tred.'— «  Oh,  I  agree.' — 'Letuspafs 
to  the  cities,  and  take  Paris  for  ex- 
ample.'— *  My  God!  what  an  ex- 
ample you  chufe.' — '  Very  well;  even, 
in  that  fame  Paris,the  common  people 
are  good:  my  father  frequents  themj 
be  goes  often  into  thofe  cbfcnre  re- 
« cefles, 
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cefles,  where  poor  families  crouded 
together  groan  in  want}  he  fays  that 
he  finds  tlWe  a  modefty,  patience,  an 
honefty,  and  fometimes  even  a  noble- 
nefs  of  thinking,  which  moves  and 
aftonifties  him/ — '  And  tins  it  is 
which  ought  to  let  us  agninft  an  un- 
pitying  world,  which  forfak.es  fuffer- 
ing  virtue,  and  pays  refpeft  tofucefs- 
ful  and  infolent  vice/—'  Not  fo  faft: 
we  are  at  the  common  people.  Agree 
that,  in  general,  they  are  good,  docile, 
courteous,  hontft,  and  that  their  own 
fincerity  gives  them  a  confidence  which 
is  very  often  abufed.' — «  Oh,  very 
often!'— 'You  lovethe  common  peo- 
pie,  then?  And  in  all  places  the  com- 
mon  people  form  thegreaternumber.* 
• «  Not  every- where.' — '  We  are  fpeak- 
ing  only  of  our  own  country;  it  is 
with  that  which  I  would  reconcile  you 
at  prefent.  Now  let  us  come  to  the 
great  folks  j  and  tell  me,  firft,  if  my 
father  has  impofed  on  me  in  it,  when 
he  has  painted  the  manners  of  the  wo- 
men.  "  As  their  duties,"  ibid  he,  "are 
included  in  the  interior  of  a  private 
life,  their  virtues  have  nothing  daz- 
zling:  it  is  only  their  vices  that  are 
confplcuous}  and  the  folly  of  one  wo- 
man  makes  more  noife  than  the  dif- 
cretion  of  a  thoufand.  Thus  the  evil 
rifes  in  evidence*  and  the  good  re- 
mains  buried."  My  father  adds,  that 
one  moment  of  weaknefs,  one  im- 
prudence,  ruins  a  woman,  and  that 
this  blemi/h  has  fometimes  tarnifhed 
a  thoufand  excellent  qualities.  He 
confeffes,  in  fliort,  that  the  vice  which 
we  moft  reproach  women  with,  and 
which  does  them  the  moft  injury, 
hurts  only  thernfelves,  and  that  there 
is  no  rcafon  for  hating  them.  For 
the  reft,  what  is  it  you  reproach  us 
with?  A  little  falfhood?  But  that  is 
all  by  agreement.  Inftrucled  from 
our  infancy  to  endeavour  to  pleafe 
you,  we  have  no  other  care  but  to  con- 
ceal  what  will  not  pleafe  you,  If  we 
dilguife  ourfelves,  it  is  only  under 
thofe  charms  which  you  love  better 
than  our  own.  And  do  you  know 
that  nothing  is  more  humiliating  to 
us?  I  am  young}  but  I  can  eafily 
perceive,  that  the  moll  beautiful  acl 
of  our  freedom  is,  to  mew  ourfelves 
fuch  as  we  are;  but  to  dilguife  one's 
foul,  and  to  difavow  one's  felf,  is  of 
all  the  act*  of  fervitude  the  moft  de- 
grading}  and  we  muft  do  to  felf- love 


the  moft  painful  violence,  to  debafe 
one's  felf  to  a  Ive,  and  todiflimulation. 
This  is  what  I  find  woman  a  (lave  in; 
and  it  is  a  yoke  which  has  been  im- 
pofed on  us.' — e  If  all  women  thought 
as  nobly  as  you  do,  beautiful  Urfula, 
they  would  not  fo  lightly,  and  in 
gaiety  of  heart,  make  a  mere  paftime 
of  deceiving  us." — *  If  they  deceive 
you,  it  is  your  own  fault.  You  are 
our  kings:  convince  us  that  you  love 
nothing  fo  much  as  truth,  that  truth 
alone  pleafesand  touches  you,  and  we 
will  fell  it  you  always.  What  is  the 
ambition  of  a  woman?  To  be  lovely, 
and  to  be  loved.  Very  well,  write  on 
the  apple,  To  the  moft  fine  ere;  they 
will  all  difpute  it  with  each  other  in 
unafFecled  fimplicity.  But  you  have 
written,  To  the  moflfeducing;  and  each 
tries,  who  mall  i'educe  you  the  beft. 
As  for  our  jealoufies,  our  little  ani- 
mofities,  ourtattlings,our  bickerings; 
all  thefe  things  are  only  amufir.g  tc» 
you;  and  you  will  agree  that  your 
wars  are  of  very  different  con  fequence. 
Nothing  remains,  then,  but  the  fri- 
voloufnefsof  our  taftes  and  humours; 
but  whenever  you  pleafe,  we  fhall  be 
more  folid;  and,  perhaps,  there  are 
many  women  who  have  feized,  as  it 
were  by  ftealth,  lights  and  principles 
which  cuftom  envied  them.1*—*  You 
are  a  proof  of  it,'  faid  Alceftes  to  her, 
you  whofe  foul  is  fo  much  above  your 
fex  and  your  age/—1  I  am  young,' 
eplied  Urfula,  '  and  I  have  a  right  to 
your  indulgence}  but  the  queition  is 
not  concerning  me;  it  is  the  world 
which  you  fiy,  which  you  abandon, 
without  well  knowing  why.  1  hav;: 
attempted  the  defence  of  the  women  ; 
I  leave  to  my  father  the  care  of  ac- 
complifhing  that  of  the  me-n}  but  I  tell 
you  before -hand,  that  in  giving  me 
the  picture  of  their  fociety,  he  has 
often  told  me,  that  there  were  almoft 
as  few  perverfe  minds  as  there  are 
heroick  ibuis,  and  that  the  majority 
was  compofedof  weak,  harrnlefs  peo- 
ple, who  required  nothing  but  peace 
and  quiet. '-<-'  Yes,  psace  and  quiet, 
every  one  for  himfelf,  and  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. The  world,  Mademoifelle,  is 
compofed  only  of  dupes  and  knaves: 
now,  nobody  would  be  a  dupe 5  and 
to  fpeak  only  of  what  concerns  your- 
felf,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  all  the  idte 
people  there  are  at  Paris  of  an  age  to 
G  g  '  pleafe, 
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*  pleafe,    are  employed  morning  and 

*  evening  in  nothing  elfe  but  in  laying 

*  fnares   for   the   women. % — *  Good!" 
faid  Urfula,  *  they  know  it;  and  my 
'  father  is  perfuaded  that  this  conteft 
f  of  gallantry  on  the  one  fide,  and  co- 
4  quetry  on  the  other,  is  nothing  but  a 

*  divej-fion,  in  which  both  are  agreed. 

*  Let  who  will  be  of  the  party:    thofe 

*  who  like  not  the  fport,  have  only  to 

*  keep  themfelves  in  their  own  corners  j 

<  and  nothing,  he  fays,  is  in  lefs  danger 
'  than  virtue,  when  it  is  real/ — c  You 
'  think,  fo?' — .'  I  am  fo  thoroughly  per- 

*  fuaded  of  it,  that  if  ever  I  commit  an 
'  indiicretion,  I  declare  to  you  before- 

*  hand,  it  will  he  becaufe  I  fhall  have 
«  Hk-d  it." — '  Without  doubt  they  like 
'  it;  but  they  like  it  when  feduced  by 
e  ar.  enchanter  who  makes  you  like  it.* 
— c  That  alfo  is  an  excufe  which  at 
«  prefent  I   renounce:  I  have  no  faith 

<  in  enchantments.* 

They  were  got  fo  far,  when  Monfieur 
De  Laval  arrived  from  his  walk .  '  What 

<  fay  you  to  Alceftes?'  continued  Ur- 
fula.     *  He  would  have  me  tremble  at 

*  being  expofed  in  the  world  to  the  fe- 
«  duaion  of  the  men.1—'  Why,'  faid 
the  father,    *  we  muft  not  be  too  confi- 
'  dent;   I  do  not  think  thee  infallible.* 
— *  No,  but  you  fliall  be  my  guard  ; 

*  and  if  you  lofe  fight  of  me,  you  know 
«  what  you  have  promiftd  me.' — '  I  will 

*  endeavour  to  keep  my  word.' — 'May 

*  I  be  in  the  fecret?'  demanded  Alce- 
fies,  with  a  timid  air.      *  There  is  no 
«  fecret  in  it,'  replied  Urfula  :  *  my  fa- 

*  ther  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  inftruft  me 

*  in  my  duties;  and  if  he  could  guide  me 
«  perpetually,  I  mould  be  very  fure  of 
«  not  going  arhay.    If  I  forgot  myfelf, 

*  he  would  not  forget  me;  accuftomed 
«  to  read  my  foul,  he  would  regulate 
'  all  it's  motions;    but  as  he  will  not 

<  always  have  his  eyes  upon  me,  he  has 
«  promifed  me  another  guide,  a  hufband, 
«  which  may  be  his  friend  and  mine, 

<  and  who  mall  fupply  the  place  of  a 

*  father.'—'  Add  alib,  and  of  a  loverj 
«  for  a  young  woman  mult  have  love. 
«  I  would  have  you  be  diicreet,  but  I 

<  would  likewife  haVe  you  be  happy; 
'  and  if  I  had  the  imprudence  to  give 
«  you  a  hufband  who  did  not  love  you, 

*  or  knew  not  how  to   pleafe  you,  I 
«  fhould  no  longer  have  the  right  of 

*  taking  it  ill,  that  the  defire  of  enjoy- 
1  ing  tne  greateft  of  felicities,  that  of 


(-  loving  and  being  loved,  fhould  makfc 
'  you  forget  my  leflbns.' 

Alceftes  went  away,  charmed  at  the 
wifdom  of  fo  good  a  father,  and  more 
ttill  with  the  candour  and  honelty  of  the 
daughter.  •  A  dittin&ion  has  been 
'  made,'  faid  he,  *  between  the  age  of 
*  innocence  and  of  reafbn;  but  in  her 
'  happy  difpofition,  innocence  and  rea- 
'  fon  unite.  Her  foul  purifies,  at  thtt 
'  fame  time  that  it  enlightens  itfelf. 
'  Ah!  if  there  were  a  man  worthy  of 
'  cultivating  gifts  fo  precious,  what  a 
'  fource  of  delicious  enjoyments  to  him! 
'  There  is  nothing  but  this  world,  filled 
'  with  (helves,  from  which  it  is  necef- 
'  fary  to  keep  her  at  a  diltance.  But 
'  if  me  loved,  what  wou'd  it  be  to  her? 
'  A  virtuous  and  tender  hulband  would 
'  fuffice  her,  would  be  to  her  inftead  of 
'  every  thing.  I  dare  believe,  that  at 

*  twenty- five,  I  was  the  man  whofuited 

'  her At  twenty-five!  and  what  did 

'  I  know  then?  To  amxife  myfelf,  and 
«  run  into  diflfipations!    Was  I  capable 

*  of  filling  the  place  of  a  wife  and  vigi- 
'  lant  father,  I  fhould  have  loved  her 

*  to  diftraftion ;  but  what  confidence 
'  fhould  I  have  irtfpired  into  her?  It  is 

<  not,  perhaps,  too  much  yet  to  have 

*  fifteen  years  more  experience.     But 
'  from  eighteen  to  forty,  the  interval 
«  mult  be  frightful  to  her.  There  is  no 

<  thinking  of  it.'     x 

He  thought  of  it,  however,  all  night 
long;  the  next  day  he  did  nothing  elfe; 
and  the  day  following,  the  firrt  idea 
which  prefented  itfelf  to  him  was  that  of 
bis  amiable  Urfula.  <  Ah,  what  a  pity} 
faid  he,  *  what  a  pity,  if  she  were  to  take 
to  the  vices  of  the  world!  her  foul  is 
pure  as  her  beauty.  What  fweetneis 
in  her  temper!  what  touching  fimpli- 
city  in  her  manners  and  language! 
They  talk  of  eloquence;  is  there  any 
truer?  It  was  impoflible  for  her  to 
convince  mej  but  fhe  has  perfuaded 
me.  I  have  defired  to  think  like  her: 
I  could  have  wifhed  that  theillufion, 
which  fhe  fpread  before  me,  were  never 
diflipated.  Why  have  I  not  over  her, 
or  rather  over  her  father,  thatfoft  em- 
pire which  fhe  has  over  me?  I  would 
engage  them  to  live  here  in  the  fimpli- 
city  of  nature.  And  what  need  mould 
we  have  of  the  world?  Ah!  three 
hearts,  thoroughly  united,  two  lovers 
and  a  father,  have  they  not,  in  the  in- 
timacy of  a  mutual  tenderncfs,  fuffi- 
<  cieri; 
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e  dent  to  render  themfelves  fully  hap- 
c  py?1 

In  the  evening,  on  walking  out,  his 
fteps  turned,  as  it  were  of  themfelves, 
towards  M.  De  Laval's  gardens.  He 
found  him  there  with  the  pruning-knife 
in  his  hand,  amidft  his  efpaliers.  '  Con- 
fefs,1  faid  he  to  him,  *  that  thefe  tran- 
quil pleafines  are  well  worth  thofe 
noify  ones  which  people  like,  or  think 
they  like,  at  Paris/ — »•'  Every  thing 
has  it's  feafon-,1  replied  the  vifcount. 
I  love  the  country,  while  it  is  alive :  I 
am  ufelefs  at  Paris,  and  my  village 
has  need  of  me;  I  enjoy  my felf  there, 
and  the  good  which  I  do;  my  daugh- 
ter is  pleafed  and  amufed  there;  this 
is  what  attraft?  and  retains  me.  But 
think  not  that  I  live  there  alone.  Our 
little  town  of  Bruyers  is  full  of  honeft 
people,  who  love  and  cultivate  letters. 
There  is  nt>  part  of  the  world  where 
the  inhabitants  have  gentler  manners. 
They  are  polite  with  freedom}  plain, 
yet  informed.  Candour,  uprightnefs, 
and  gaiety,  are  the  character  of  that 
amiable  people:  they  are  focial,  hu- 
mane, beneficent.  Hofpitality  is  a 
virtue,  which  the  father  tranfmits  to 
his  ("on.  The  women  are  fprightly 
and  virtuous;  and  fociety,  embellifti- 
ed  by  them,  unites  the  charms  of  de- 
cency to  the  pleafures  of  liberty.  But 
in  enjoying  fo  fweet  a  commerce,  I 
ceafe  not  Itill  to  love  Paris;  and  if 
friendship,  the  love  of  letters,  con- 
nections which  I  hold  dear,  did  not 
recal  me  there,  the  attraction  of  va- 
riety alone  would  carry  me  backeveiy 
year.  The  molt  lively  pleafures  lan- 
guim  at  laft,  and  the  fweeteft  become 
infipid  to  him  who  knows  not  how  to 
vary  them.'—'  I  can  conceive,  how- 
ever,1 laid  the  mifanthrope,  *  that  a 
fociety,  not  numerous,  intimately  con- 
nected with  eafe  and  truth,  might 
fupply  every  thing  to  itfelf ;  and  if 
an  offer,  agreeable  to  MademoifeJle 
De  Laval,  had  no  other  inconvenience 
in  it  than  that  of  fixing  her  in  the 
country,  lam  perfuaded  that  you  your- 
feif— .'  <  Why,  truly,1  faid  M.  De 
.aval,  *  if  my  daughter  could  be  hap- 
py there,  I  fliould  make  her  happinefs 
mine:  that  is  moft  certain.  It  is  now 
nTty  years  fmce  I  have  lived  for  my- 
lelf;  it  is  high  time  now  that  I  mould 
live  for  her.  But  we  are  not  come  to 
that.  My  daughter  loves  Paris,  and 


*  I  am  rich  enough  to  fettle  her  there 
'  decently.' 

Thi$  was  enough  for  Alceftes;  and 
for  fear  of  difcovering  him  felf,  he  turn- 
ed the   conversion  to  gardening,  by 
alking  M.  De  Laval  if  he  did  not  cul- 
tivate flowers.     *  They  pafs  away  too 
foon,*  replied  the  vifcount.     '  The 
pleaiure  and  regret  of  than  border  fo 
nearly  on  each  other,  and  the  idea  of 
deftrucYion  intermingles   I  know  not 
what  of  melancholy  in  the  fentiment 
of  enjoyment.    In  a  word,  I  feel  more 
chagrin  in  feeing  a  rofe-bu/h  ftripped, 
than  joy  in  feeing  it  flouriflr.     The 
culture  of  kitchen -herbs  has  an  inte- 
reft  more  gradual,  more  fur»>iorted, 
and,  to  fay  the  truth,  more  fatisfac- 
tory;  for  it  terminates  in  the  ufeful. 
While  Art  exercifes  and  fatigues  it- 
felf in  varying  the  fcenes  of  a  flower- 
garden,  Nature  herfeif  changes  the 
decorations  of    the   kitchen-garden. 
How  many  metamorphofes,  for  ex- 
ample, have  thefe  peach-trees  expe- 
rienced, from   the  very  budding  of 
their  leaves  to  the  full  maturity  of 
their  fruits!  Talk  to  me,  neighbour, 
of    lading   pleafures:    thofe    which, 
like  flowers,  endure  but  a  day,  coft 
too  much  to  renew.1 
Mailer  of  the  father's  temper,  Al- 
ceftes wanted  to  inform  himfelf"  of  that 
of  the  daughter,  and  it  was  eafy  for 
him  to  have  a  private  conversion  witli 
her.     '  The  more  I  penetrate,1  faid  he 
to  her,  *  into  your  father's  heart,  the 
more  I  admire  and  love  him.1 — *  So 
much  the  better,1  faid  Urfulaj  *  his 
examples  will  foften  your  mannersj 
he  will  reconcile  you  with  thofe  like 
him.'—'  Like  him!   Ah,  how  few 
there  are   of  them!     It  is    to    him, 
without  doubt,  a  favour  from  Hea- 
ven   to   hnve  a   daughter   like   you, 
beautiful  Uifula;  but  it  is  a  Inppi- 
nefs  as  rare  to  have  a  father  like  him. 
May  the  hufband  which  the  Almighty 
deftines  you,  be  worthy  both  of  one 
and  the  other!' — <   Pray  to  Heaven,* 
aid  flie,  failing,  «.  that  he  be  not  a  mi« 
fanthrope  !  Men  of  that  cart  are  t  jo 
difficult  to  correct.1 — *  Would  you 
like   better,'  faid  Alceftes,  {  one  of 
thofe  cold   and  trifling  men,  whom, 
every  thing  amufes,and  nothing  in- 
teretts;  one  of  thole   weak  and  eafy 
men,    whom    the    mode    bends   and 
fafhions  to  her  own  tuftej  who  are 
G  g  z  «  wax, 
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wax,  with  refpeft  to  the  manners  of 
the  time,  and  to  whom  curtom  is  the 
fupreme  law?  A  mifanthrope  loves 
but  fewj  but  when  he  loves,  he  loves 
truly/— *  Yes,  I  perceive  that  fuch  a 
conqueft  is  flattering  to  vanity;  but 
I  am  plain,  and  not  vain.  I  would 
not  find  in  a  heart  devoted  to  me  af- 
perity  or  morofenefs;  I  would  wifh 
to  be  able  to  communicate  to  it  the 
foftnefs  of  my  own  temper,  and  that 
fentiment  of  uniyerfal  benevolence, 
which  makes  me  fee  men  and  things 
on  the  mod  comfortable  fide.  I  could 
not  fpend  my  life  in  loving  a  man  who 
would  pafs  his  in  hatred.' — 'That  is 
not  civil,  for  they  acctife  me  of  being 
a  mifanthrope.' — {  Why,  it  is  from 
you,  and  you  alone,  that  Ihavetaken 
the  idea  of  that  character:  for  M.  De 
Blonzac's  humcur  was  nothing  but  a 
fit  of  the  pouts;  and  you  have  feen 
how  fmall  a  matter  could  bring  him 
to  himfelf  again;  but  a  hatred  of 
mankind,  anfmg  from  reflection  and 
founded  on  principles,  is  horrible; 
and  this  is  what  you  profefs.  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  your  averfion  for  the  world 
is  nothing  but  whim,  an  excels  of 
virtue:  you  are  not  wicked,  you  are 
only  rigid;  and  I  believe  you  as  little 
indulgent  to  yourfelf  as  to  another; 
but  this  too  fevere  and  impatient  pro- 
bity renders  you  unfociable  ;  and  you 
mud  confefs,  that  a  hufband  of  that 
temper  would  not  be  entertaining.'— 
You  would  have  a  hufband  entertain 
you,  then?'—'  And  entertain  him- 
felf,1 replied  fhe,  «  with  the  fame 
things  as  mej  for  if  marriage  be  a 
participation  of  cares,  it  ought,  in  re- 
turn, to  be  a  fociety  of  plealures.' 
*  Nothing  clearer,'  faid  Alcefles  to 
limfelf,  after  their  converfation  :  *  (he 
could  not  have  told  me  her  thoughts 
more  plainly,  though  me  had  divined 
mine.  This  is  for  me  and  my  comrades 
a  difcharge  before  hafid.  And  what 
am  I  thinking  of?  I  am  forty  years, 
free  and  eafy;  it  depends  on  myfelf 
only  to  be  happy.  Happy  f  And  can 
I  be  fo  alone,  with  a  foul  fo  fenfiblc? 
I  fly  the  men  1  Ah,  it  was  the  wo- 
men, the  handfome  women,  whom  I 
ought  to  have  flown.  I  thought  I 
knew  them  fufficiently  to  have  no 
more  to  fear  from  them;  but  who 
could  have  expected  what  has  hap- 
pentd  to  me?  J  muft,  to  my  misfor- 


tune>  in  the  cornerof  a  province*  find 
beauty,  youth,  graces,  wifdom,  virtue 
herfelf,  united  in  one  and  the  fame 
objecl.  It  Teems  as  if  Love  puriued 
me,  and  that  he  had  purpofely  made 
this  dear  girl  to  confound  and  diftrefa 
me.  And  what  a  way  fhe  takes  to 
trouble  my  repofe!  I  deteft  airs;  no- 
thing more  fimple  than  fhe.  I  defpife 
coquetry ;  me  thinks  not  even  of 
pleafmg.  I  love,  I  adore  candour; 
her  foul  fhews  itfelf  quite  naked.  She 
tells  me,  to  my  face,  the  moft  cruel 
truths:  what  would  fhe  do  more,  if 
me  had  refolved  to  turn  my  brain? 
She  is  very  young;  fhe  will  change: 
launched  into  the  world,  which  fhe 
loves,  fhe  will  foon  aflume  the  man- 
ners of  it;  and  it  is  to  be  believed  that 
fhe  will  at  laft  be  a  woman  like  the 
reft— To  be  believed  !  Ah,  I  do  not 
believe  it;  and  if  I  believed  it,  I 
fhould  be  too  unjuft.  She  will  be  the 
happinefs  and  glory  of  her  hufband, 
if  he  be  worthy  of  her.  And  I,  I 
fhall  live  alone,  detached  from  every 
thing,  in  a  ftate  of  folitude  and  anni- 
hilation ;  for  it  inuft  be  confefled,  the 
foul  is  annihilated  as  foon  as  it  loves 
nothing  any  longer.  What  do  I  fay? 
Alas  !  if  I  loved  no  longer,  would  that 
repofe,  that  fleepof  the  foul,  be  fright- 
ful to  me?  Flattering  idea  of  a  greater 
happinefs!  It  is  thou,  thou  that  makeft 
me  perceive  the  void  and  dulnefs  of 
myfelf.  Ah,  to  cherifh  my  folitude 
for  ever,  I  fhould  never  have  gone  out 
«  of  it!' 

Thefe  reflexions,  and  thefe  ftruggles, 
plunged  him  into  a  melancholy,  which 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  bury.  Eight 
days  having  rolled  away,  the  vifcount, 
furprized  at  not  feeing  him  again,  fent 
to  know  if  he  was  lick.  Alceftes  re- 
turned anfwer,  that  in  facl  he  had  not 
been  well  for  fome  time  pa  ft.  The  fen- 
fible  foul  of  Urfula  was  affected  at  this 
anfwer.  She  had  entertained,  fmce  his 
abfence,  fome  fu(picion  of  the  truth;  fhe 
was  now  the  more  perfuaded  of  it,  and 
reproached  herfelf  for  having  afflicted 
him.  *  Let  us  go  and  fee  him,'  faid  the 
vifcount ;  '  his  condition  moves  my 
'  pity.  Ah,  daughter,  what  a  gloomy 

*  and  painful  refolution  is  that  of  living 
1  alone,  and  of  being  fufficient  to  one's 

*  felf  1  Man  is  too  weak  to  fupport  it.* 
When    Alceftes  faw    Mademoifel!e 

De  Lava),  for  the  fidl  time,  enter  hit 

fcoufe, 
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lioufe,  it  feemed  as  if  his  habitation  had 
transformed  itfelf  into  a  temple.  He 
was  feized  with  joy  and  refpecl;  but 
the  impreflion  of  melancholy  Hill  made 
an  alteration  in  his  features.  *  What 
«  is  the  matter,  Alceftes?'  faid  M.  De 
Laval  to  him  *  I  find  you  afflicted  j 

*  and  you  lay  hold  of  that  moment  to 
'  fly  me.     Do  you   think  us  fome  of 
'  thofe  people  who  do  not  love  forrow- 
'  ful  countenances,  and  who  muft  al- 
'  ways  be  accofted  with  a  laugh?  When 
'   you  are  eafy  and  happy,  keep  at  home; 

*  very  well:    but  when  you  have  any 
'  grief,  come  to  me,  either  to  pity  or 
'  confole  you.'     Alceftes  liftened,  and 
admired  in  filence.  *  Yes,'  faid  he,   '  I 

*  am  ftruck  with  a  thought  which  pur- 

*  fues  and  afflicts  me;  I  would  not,  and 
'  I  ought  not,  to  conceal  it  from  you. 
c  Heaven  is  my  witnefs,  that  after  hav- 
'  ing  renounced  the  world,  I  regretted 

*  nothing  when  I  knew  you.     Since,  I 
'  perceive  that  I  deliver  myfelf  up  to  the 

*  pleafure  of  your  company;  that  my 
'  foul  is  attached  to  you  by  all  the  ties 
«  of  efteem   and  friendship;   and  that 

*  when  they  muft  be  broken,  alas!  per- 
'  haps  for  ever,  this  retreat,  which  I 

*  fliould   have   cherifhed,  will  be   my 
'  grave.     My  refolution,  therefore,  is 

*  taken,  not  to  wait  till  the  charm  of 
'  fo  fweet  a  connection  render  the  foli- 

*  tude  in  which  I  am  to  live  compleatly 
'  odious  j  and  in  revering  you,  in  lov- 
'  ing  both   the  one  and  the  other,  as 
'  two'beings  by  which  Nature  is  to  pro- 

*  cure  honour  to  herfelf,  and  of  which 
'  the  world  is  not  worthy,  I  beg  you  to 
'  permit  me  to  bid  you  an  eternal  fare- 
'  wel.'      Then    taking  the  vifcount's 
hands,  and   kifling  them  refpectfully, 
he  watered   them  with  his  tears.     *  I 

*  will  lee  you  no  more,  Sir,'  added  he, 

*  but  I  will  hold  you  dear  for  ever.' 

'  Nonfenfe  !'  (aid  M.  De  Laval  to 
him;  «  and  who  hinders  us  to  live  to- 
'  gether,  if  you  like  my  acquaintance? 
'  You  have  taken  an  averfion  to  the 
'  world:  amerewhim;  but  no  matter. 
'  I  know  you  have  a  good  heart;  and 

'•*  though  our  tempers  may  not  be  the 
<  fame,  I  fee  nothing  incompatible  in 
'  them  j  and  perhaps  they  referable 
'  each  other  more  than  you  imagine. 

'*  Why,  then,  take  a  refolution  which 

*  afflifts  you,  and  which  would  afflict 
«  me  ?      You  think  with  forrow  on  the 
«  moment  of  our  feparation;  it  depends 
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*  only  on  yourfelf  to  follow"  us*     No-' 
'  thing  more  eafy  than  to  live  at  Paris, 

*  free,  folitary,  and  detached  from  the 

*  world.     My  company  is  not  tumul- 

*  tuous:  it  fliall  be  yours;   and  I  pro- 
'  mile  you,  I   will  not  force  yon  to  lee 
'  any  but  furh  as  you  (hall  efteem.7— i 

*  Your  goodnefs  penetrates  me,'  faid 
Alceftes ;  '  and  J  know  what  I  owe  to 

*  fuch  kindnefs.'— <  Nothing  in  it,'  re- 
plied the  vii'covmt;'  fuch  as  you  are,  you 

*  fuit  me.     I  elteem  you,  I  pity  you; 
1  and  if  I  deliver  you  up  to  your  own 
'  melancholy,  you  are  a  loft  man.  That 
•'  would  be  a  pity;   and  the  condition 

*  which  you  are  in,  permits  me  not  to 

*  abandon  you.     In  a  month  I  quit  the 
'  country;  I  have  room  for  you;  and 
'  whether  under  the  title  of  friend/hip 

*  or  gratitude,  I  infilt  on  your  accept- 

*  ing  it.'— « Ah!'  faid  Alceftes,  «  that 

*  it  were  poffible:' — c  Have  you,' de- 
manded the  vifcount,   *  any  obftacle? 
'  If  your  fortune  were  out  of  order,  I 

*  flatter  myfelf  that  you  are  not  the 

*  man  to  blufli  at  confeiTing  it,'—- *  No,* 
faid  Alceftes,  « I  am  richer  than  a  fmgle 
.*  perfon  has  need  to  be.  I  have  ten  thou- 
'  land  crowns  a  year,  and  owe  nothing, 

*  But  a  more  ferious  motive  retains  me 
'  here:  you  fhall  judge  of  it.'— *  Com* 

*  and  fup  with  us,  then,  and  I  will 
«  difperie  all  thefe  clouds,  if  I  can.— • 
'  You  make  a  hydra,'  faid  he  to  Al- 
ceftes on  the  road, '  of  the  vice  and  wick- 
'  ednefs  you  have  feen  in  the  world. 
'  Would  you  try,  now,  to  what  a  final  i 
'  number  this  clafs  of  men,  who  ter- 
1  rify  you,  are  reduced,  make  out  a  lift 
'  of  them  with  me  this  evening  j  and  I 
'  defy  you  to  name  a  hundred  perfons 
,'  whom  you  have  a  right  to  hate/— • 
'  O  Heaven!  I  could  name  a  thoufand,* 
— f  We'll  fee.     Remember  only  to  be 
'  juft,  and  to  eftablifli  your  complaints 
t  well.'—'  Nay,  it  is  not  on  particular 

*  fuels  that  I  judge  them,  but  by  u:c 

*  grofs  of  their  manners.  For  example} 

*  it  is  pride  which  I  condemn  in  ibme, 
'  meannefs  in  others.  1  objeft  to  them, 
'  the  abufe  of  riches,  of  credit,  of  au- 
'  thority,  an  excluiive  love  of  them- 
'  felves,  a  cruel  inienlibility  to  the  mif- 
'  fortunes   and  wants  of  others:    and 

*  although  thefe  vices,  in  every  ftageof 
f  life,  have    not    features    fufficiently 
'  marked,  formally  to  exclude  a  man, 

'*  from  the  number  of  honeft  people, 
'  they  authorize  me  to  bani/h  hijm  fro;n 

<  iht 
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*  the  number  of  thofe  whom  I  efteem 

*  and  love.'—*  From  the  inftant  that 
'  \ve  talk  in  general,'  faid  the  vifconnt, 

*  we  declaim  as  much  as  we  pieafe; 

*  but  we  render  ourfelves  liable  to  be 

*  unjuft.     Our  efteem  is  a  pofleffion  of 
«  which  we  are  but  the  depositaries,  and 

*  which  appertains  of'  right  to  him  who 

*  defervesit:  our  contemptis  apunifh- 

*  merit,  which  it  depends  on  us  to  in^ 

*  fticl,  but  not  according  to  our  own 

*  caprice;  and  every  one  of  us,  in  judg- 

*  ing  of  his  fellow,  owes  him  the  exa- 

*  mination  which  he  would  require,  if 

*  it  were  himfelf  were  to  be  judged; 

*  for,  in   regard  to  manners,  publick 

*  cenfure  is  a  tribunal  where  we  all  lir, 

*  but  to  which  we  are  alfo  all  cited. 
'  Now,  who  of  us  confents  that  we 

*  mould  heaccufed  thereon  vague  pre- 

*  fumptions,  and  to  be  condemned  with- 

*  out  proofs?  Confult  your  own  heart, 
'  and  lee  in  yourfelf  whether  you  duly 
«  obl'erve  the  tirft  of  all  laws.' 

Alcelles  walked  with  his  eyes  caft 
down,  and  fighed  deeply.  *  You  have  in 
4  your  mind,'  faid  the  vifcount,  <  ibme 
•  *  deep  wound,  which  I  do  not  probe. 
'  I  only  combat  your  opinions;  and  it 
«  is,  perhaps,  to  your  lenfations  that  I 

*  ought  to  apply  the  remedy.' 

On  thefe  words,  they  arrive  at  the 
cattle  of  Laval;  and,  whether  through 
penetration  or  delicacy,  Urfula  fteals 
away,  and  leaves  them  together* 

«  Sir,"  faid  Alceftes  to  the  vifcount, 
I  am  now  going  to  talk  to  you  as  to 
a  friend  of  twenty  years:  your  good- 
nds  engages  me,  and  my  duty  obliges 
me  to  it.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  I 
mult  renounce  what  formed  the  con- 
folation  and  the  charm  of  my  life, 
the  pleaiure  of  feeing  you,,  and  liv- 
ing with  you.  Another  man  would 
make  ufe  of  circumlocution,  and  blufh 
to  break  filencej  but  I  fee  nothing  in 
my  mistortune  which  I  ought  to  dif- 
femble.  I  have  not  been  able  to  fee 
with  indifference,  what  Nature  has 
formed  the  moft  accomplifhed  in  it's 
kind:  I  cor.fefs  it  to  Ursula's  father; 
and  I  befeech  him  to  forget  it  after  I 
have  taken  my  leave.' — *  Howl'  faid 
he  vifcount,  *  is  this  the  great  fecret  ? 
Very  well,  now  we  have  it;  you  are 
in  love:  is  there  any  thing  in  that  to 
make  you  unhappy  ?  Ah  !  I  would 
fain  be  fo  yet;  and,  far  from  being 
afhamed,  I  Ihould  glory  in  it.  Come, 


'  we  muft  endeavour  to  pleafe,  to  be 
'  very  tender,  very  cornplaiiant:  we  are 
1  ftill  amiable  at  your  age;  perhaps  you 
t  will  be  beloved/ — *  Ah,  Sir,  you  do 
'  not  underhand  me:'—4  Pardon  me  5 
'  I  believe  I  do.  You  are  in  love  with 
1  Urfula  ?'— 'Alas!  yes,  Sir.'—*  Ve- 
'  ry  well;  who  hinders  you  from  try- 
'  ing,  at  leaft,  if  ib  good  a  heart  will 
f  be  touched  with  the  feelings  of  yours?' 
— '  What,  Sir,  do  you  authorize  met' 
— *  Why  not  ?  Sure  you  think  me  very 
'  difficult!  you  have  by  inheritance  a 
'  handfome  fortune;  and  if  my  daugh- 

*  ter  confents,  I  do  net  fee  what  can 

*  happen  better.'      Alceftes  fell,  in  a- 
maze,  at  the  vifcount's  knees.    '  Your 
-'  goodnefs,  Sir,  overpowers  me  !'  faid 

he  ;  *  but  it  is  of  no  fervice  to  me.  Ma- 
.'  demoifelle  De  Laval  has  declared  to 

*  me,  that  a  mifanthrope  was  her  aver- 
'  fion;    and  this  is  the  idea   fhe   has 
'  formed  of  my  character.' — *   That 
'  does  not  fignify  :    you  will  change/ 
— *  I  cannot  diffemble.' — *  You  mail 
'  not;  you  fhall  reconcile  yourfeif  to 
'  mankind  in  good  earneft.      You  will 
'  not  be  the  firlt   bear  that  has   been 
'  tamed  by  the  women.' 

Supper  being  ferved  up,  they  feated 
themlelves  at  table^  and  never  before 
was  M.  De  Laval  in  fo  fprightly  an  hu- 
mour. «  Come,  neighbour,'  faid  he, 
'  chear  up:  nothing  fets  us  off  like  fpi- 
'  rits.'  Alceites,  thus  encouraged,  took 
heart.  He  made  the  molt  touching  eu- 
logy on  the  intimate  commerce  of  fouls, 
whom  the  relifh  of  virtue,  the  love  of 
truth,  the  fentiment  of  what  is  juft  and 
honeft,  unites.  «  What  an  attraction,' 
faid  he,  *  have  they  for  each  other  ? 
With  what  effulion  they  communi- 
oate!  What  agreement,  and  what  har- 
mony they  form  in  uniting!  I  rind 
here  but  two  that  are  like  me;  and 
they  are  a  whole  world  to  me.  My 
foul  is  full;  I  could  wiih  to  be  able 
to  fix  my  exiltence  in  this  deliciou? 
ftate,  or  that  my  life  were  a  chain  of 
incidents refembling this.'— 'I  would 
lay  a  wager,'  replied  the  vifcount, 
that  if  Heaven  were  to  take  you  at 
your  word,  you  would  be  very  forry 
not  to  have  aflced  more/ — «  I  confefs 
it,  and  if  I  were  worthy  of  forming 
yet  one  wifli— *  *  Did  not  I  fry  fo? 
Such  is  man.  He  has  always  fome- 
whatto  wi/h  for.  We  are  but  three} 
and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  us  wru» 
*  does 
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does  not  \vifh  for  fomethlng— What 

lay   you,  daughter?  For  my  part,  I 

confefs  I  afk  of  Heaven,  with  ardour, 

a  hufband  whom  you  may  love,  and 

who  may  render  you  happy/—*  I  afk 

alfo,'  laid  (lie,  *  a  hulband,  \vhomay 

am" ft  me  in    making  you   happy. '< — 

And  you,  AlceftesV — '  And  I,  if  I 

durft,  would  afk  to  be  that  hufband.' 

•— '  There  are  now  three  wifhes,'  i'aid 

M.  De  Laval,  «  which  might  eaiily  be 

f  naadeone.'' 

I  have  already  given  fome  intimation, 
that  Urfula  had  conceived  for  Alceftes 
an  efteem  and  good-will:  the  trouble 
(he  had  taken  to  foften  his  temper,  pro- 
claimed it  j  but  it  was  only  in  this  in- 
ftam  thatfhe  perceived  howfenfihly  that 
difpofition,  xvhich  we  mufteither  love  or 
hate,  had  touched  her. 
^  *  Hey  I1  faid  her  father,  after  a  long 
(jlence,  l  we  are  all  three  (truck  dumb  ! 
«  That  Alceltes,  at  forty,  fhould  be 

*  confufed  at  having  made  a  declaration 
'   to  a  lady  of  eighteen ,  is  natural  enough 
'  that  Urfula  fhould  blufh,  look  down  j 
'  and  obferve  a  modert  filence,  is  quite 

*  natural  tooj  but  I,  who  am   but   a 
'  mere  confident,  why  fhould  I  be  grave? 
'  The  fcene  is  amunng.' — '   Sir,'  faid 
Urfula,  *  fpare  me,  I  befeech  you.  Al- 

*  ceftes  gives  me  a  mark  of  efteem,  of 
'   which  I   am  very   ienfible:    and   he 

*  would  be  angry  that  we  fhould  make 
'  a  jeft  of  it.' — '  Would  you  have  me 

*  believe  that  h«  is  in  earneil  ?' — f  I  am 
'  fure  of  it,  and  I  am  obliged  to  him.* 
— *  You  do  not  think  fo.     Forty  !    A 

*  man  of  his  temper.' — {  His  temper 
'  fhould  ertrange  him  from  all  forts  of 
'  engagements,  and  he  knows  very  well 
'  what  I  think  of  it.'—1  And  his  age!' 
— '  That  is  another  thing;  and  I  beg 
'  you  to  forget  age,  when  you  chule  me 

*  a  hufband.' — '  Ah,  child,  but  you  are 
'  fo  young  I'—'  For  that  reafon,  I  have 

*  need  of  a  hufband  who  is  not  fo.'— 

*  There  is  nothing,  then,  but  this  un- 

*  fortunatemifanthropy,  which  you  have 

*  to  object  to  himj  and  I  own  that  it  is 

*  incompatible   with    your  temper.' — 

*  And  more  ftill  with  the  plan  which  I 
'  have  formed  to  myfelf.' — '  And  what 
'  is  that  plan  ?" — *  That  of  nature:  to 
'  live   happily  with   my    hufband  j  to 
'  facrifice  my  tafle  to  him,  if  unluck- 
'  ily  I  have   not   his;  to  renounce  all 
'  fociety,  rather   than   deprive    me  of 
4  his,    and    not    to  take   one  itep    in 


the  world  without  his    cotmfel  and 
confent.     Judge,  therefore,  of  what 
concern  it  is  to  me,  that  his  wifdoin 
fhould  have  nothing  favage  in  it,  and 
that  he  ihould  be  plealed  with   tluit 
world  in  which  I  hope  to  live  with 
him.' — '  Whoever  he  be,  Mademoj- 
fel  ie,'  replied  Alceftes, '  I  dare  aniwer, 
that  he  will  be  pleafed  wherever  you 
are.' — 'My  father/ continued Urlula, 
takes  a  pleafure  in  bringing  together 
to  his  fuppers  a  circle  of  genteel  peo^- 
ple,   both  of  the  city  and  courtj    I 
would  wifh  my  hulband  to  be  of  all 
thefe  fuppers,  I  would  have  him  in 
particular  be  agreeable.'—'  Animated 
with  the  defire  of  plead ng  you,  he  will 
certainly  do  his  beft.' — '  I  propofe  to 
myfelf  to  frequent  the  plays,  the  pub- 
lick  walks.'—4  Alas!  thefe  were  my 
only  plealures;  there  are  none  more 
innocent.'—'  Balls,  too,  are  my  p<tf- 
fion.     And  I  would  have  my  huf- 
band carry  me  there.' — *  In  mafk ; 
ipthing  is  more  eafy.'— '  In  a  mafkt 
or  without  a  mafk,  juft  as  I  like.1— • 
Right:  that  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
as  iong  as  one  is  there  with   one's 
wife.' — '  Nay,  more,  I  would  have 
him  dance  there.'—*  Very  well,  Ma- 
demoifelle,  I  will  dmce   there,'  faid 
Alceltes  with  tranfport,  throwing  him- 
felf  at  her  feet.      *  Nay,'  cried  me  vil- 
count,  *  there  is  no  refilling  that ;  and 
fmce  he  contents  to  dance  at  a  ball, 
he  will  do  impoffibilities  for  you.'— • 
My  lord  thinks  me  ridiculous,  and  he 
has  reafon,  but  I  mutt  compleat  my 
being  fo. — Yes,   Mademoiielle,  you 
fee  at  your  feet,  a  friend,  a  lover,  and 
fince  you  will  have  it  fo,  a  fecund  fa- 
ther j  a  man,  in  fhort,  who  renour.ct* 
life,  if  he  is  not  to  live  for  you.'  Ur- 
fula enjoyed  her  triumph;   but  it  was 
not  the  triumph  of  vanity.  She  reftort^ 
to  the  world,  and  to  himfelf,  a  virtuous 
man,  an  ufeful  citizen,  who  but  for  her 
had  been  loft.      Such  was  the  conqueli 
with  which  fhe  was  pleafed;  but   her 
filence  was  her  only  confent.    Her  eyes, 
timidly  caft  on  the  ground,  dared  not 
raife  themfelves  to  thofe  of  Alceftes: 
one  of  her  hands  only  was  furfered  to 
drop  into  his,  and  the  crimfbn  of  her 
beautiful  cheeks  expreffed  the  tranfport 
and  emotion  of  her  heart.    «  Hey  !'  faid 
the  father, "«  you   are  motionlefs  and 
'  dumb!   What  will  you  fay  to  him  ?* 
— «  Whatever  you  pleai!-.'- — «  What  I 
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pleafe,  is  to  fee  him  happy,  provided 
he  make  my  daughter  ib.' — '  It  is  in 
his  power:  he  is  virtuous,  he  reveres 
you,  and  you  love  him/—-'  Let  us 
embrace,  then,  my  children.  This 
has  been  a  happy  evening,  and  I  fore- 
bode well  of'a  marriage,  which  is  con- 


cluded as  In  the  good  old  times.— 
Take  my  advice,  my  friend,'  conti- 
nued he;  '  be  a  man,  and  live  with 
mankind.  It  is  the  intention  of  Na- 
ture. She  has  given  faults  to  us  all, 
that  nobody  may  be  dilpenfed  with  be* 
ing  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  other?.* 
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